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THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 


Events and Comments. 


The most appalling disaster of recent 
years was the earthquake which visited 
the eastern part of Sicily and the ex- 
treme southern point of Italy last week. 
It is believed that more than 100,000 
people lost their lives, and that $300,000,- 
ooo worth of property was destroyed. 

The whole United States Atlantic 
Squadron has been ordered to the scene 
of disaster. ‘Thousands of dollars are 
being forwarded through the Red Cross 
and other philanthropic agencies. Food 
and medical attention, however, will be 
inadequate for some days, and mean- 
while hundreds will perish of famine 
and inattention. 


In summing up the events of 1908, the 
Homiletic Review has this to say: 

“The most important single event to 
be recorded during the past calendar 
year, so far as its bearing upon religious 
progress is concerned, is doubtless the 
granting of the new Constitution in 
Turkey. What the ultimate outcome of 
this momentous change may be; it is too 
soon to predict, but its immediate con- 
sequence has been the most remarkable 
demonstration of national sentiment 
ever witnessed in the Turkish Empire. 
Old rivalries have been forgotten, an- 
cient enmities buried, and missionaries 
who have worked for years under the 
shadow of a tyranny which made all at- 
tempts to bridge the gulf between 
Moslem and Christian seem hopeless 
have seen the spectacle of Christians 
and Mohammedans falling upon each 
other’s necks and calling each 


brothers, or marching through the 


streets in order to celebrate in trium- | 


phant procession the new liberty in 
which they equally rejoice. 
“Passing to international relations, 


the cause of peace has more than once 


THEN AND NOW. 


COMPLETE RECOVERY FROM COFFEE ILLS. 


“About nine years ago my daughter, 
from coffee drinking, was on the verge 
of nervous prostration,” writes a Louis- 
ville lady. “She was confined for the 
most part to her home. 

“When she attempted a trip down 
town she was often brought home in a 
cab and would be prostrated for days 
afterwards. 

“On the advice of her physician, she 
gave up coffee and tea, drank Postum, 
and ate Grape-Nuts for breakfast. 

“She liked Postum from the very 
beginning and we soon saw improve- 
ment. ‘To-day she is in perfect health, 
the mother of five children, all of whom 
are fond of Postum. 

“She has recovered, is a member of 
three charity organizations and a club, 
holding an office in each. We give 
Postum and Grape-Nuts the credit for 
her recovery.” 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
“one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human in- 
terest. 


other | 
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The best of all the above, are found at the newest Friends Settlement in the noted 
SUB-IRRIGATED ALFALFA VALLEY, near Scott City, Kansas, 
days, Friends have purchased over Sixty Thousand Dollars worth of thisland. An Alfalfa 
Meal Mill, a Friends Meeting and a Friends Academy, are assured. We would like to have 
the name and address of all Friends interested in the facts as to the right soil, climate, ele- 
vation and moisture for alfalfa. Tosuch we willbe glad to send a booklet on alfalfa, FREE. 
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HERBERT J. MOTT, 
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been subjected to a severe strain, as by 
the revolution in Bulgaria, the annexa- 
tion by Austria of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina and the dispute between Ger- 
many and France over the French de- 
serters who sought protection from the 
German authorities on the ground of 
their alleged German citizenship; but in 
every case the danger of war has been 
averted and the strength of the forces 
making for peace has become more ap- 
parent. 

“Worthy of special notice is the grow- 
ing strength of the socialistic spirit, not 
only in the sphere of politics, as evi- 
denced by the passage of the Old-Age 


Pension Bill in England, and the in- 
creasing intensity of the agitation for 
woman’s suffrage, but in religious cir- 
cles, as shown by the increasing number 
of clergymen, both in this country and 
in England, who have thrown them- 
selves into the socialistic propaganda. 
Never before in the history of the 
Church have social questions occupied 
so large a place in the attention of the 
pulpit.” 
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If you have anything to adver- 
tise, use the Subscribers’ Want 
Column of The American Friend. 
The cost for space is small and the 
results are almost invariably grati- 
fying. The American Friend, 1010 
Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


Vou. XVI. 
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CULTIVATING THE GROUP SPIRIT. 


I have just been going through the enormous mass 
of writings by the first band of Quaker apostles. 
I have for years been reading Fox and Penn and 
Penington and Barclay, but I had always left the 
writings of the men of second rank for “a more con- 
venient season.” I finally decided to seize the mo- 
ment and do it now, so that I could live free ever 
after, and I am just now coming through to the 
end of my task. 

The thing which impresses one most in this volum- 
inous pile of books and tracts is the unity of spirit 
and idea running through and pervading the whole 
of it. It might all have been written by one man, 
if he could have found time for such an incredible 
feat of writing! 
that it hardly counts at all. It is the literature 
of a group movement, and not the work of inde- 
pendent men. They all appeal to the same texts; 
they use the same illustrations; they have the same 
outlook, the same faith, the same hope, the same 
stock of ideas. Their writings are as much alike 
as their hats were, and one can easily imagine, as 
he reads these pages of prophetical utterance, that 
they all spoke with a quavering tone and a rhythmical 
swing, so that their speaking was as uniform as their 
writing. It was, in short, a kind of new Pentecost, 
when all, whether in one place or not, were together 
in heart and spirit, and spoke in tongues which all 
understood. 

I think it was this oneness, this group-spirit, which 
more than any other one thing gave the “Society” 
its extraordinary power. Wherever any one of the 
band went, the entire Society was embodied in him 
and was behind him as an invisible phalanx. Every 
worker—even the feeblest—felt his striking power 
multiplied and he went to his task with the strength, 
not of ten, but of thousands. 

Wherever this group-spirit has appeared, mighty 
things have been done. Those who are acquainted 
with modern athletics know how victories are won 
by the “team-spirit,” and still more by “college- 
spirit.” Many methods are employed to mass the 
power of the college behind the team. The common 
yells and cheers and songs are all for a purpose. 
The alumni meetings before great games are for a 


The personal element is so slight | 


similar purpose. The crowd in the ring of seats is 
a fused mass, and they put their spirit into the men 
who are striving below, and when the game is won 
it is the result of the entire group—a common victory. 

When we analyze our present situation to discover 
the causes of our present weakness, we should, I 
think, put the lack of group-spirit down in the first 
column. It is by no means absent, but it is at a 
low tension. We are not swept by a common, im- 
pelling idea; we are not mastered by a glowing pur- 
pose; we are not baptized into one spirit and unified 
by a central ideal. We are a people who live in 
camps, with challenging banners, and we are so 
occupied with building barb-fences that we forget 
that below the surface we are still one, and have a 
common loyalty to our living Christ. 

There are many things we can do to revive among 
us this great group-spirit. We can focus as much 
as possible on the points of truth which we hold in 
common, and do as little as possible to flaunt red 
rags in front of excitable persons. We can in our 
local meetings cultivate fellowship and good feeling ; 
we can seize every opportunity to get together and 
to co-operate in lines of constructive work, and we 
can make our desire for team-work impress our 
own immediate circle and so spread into a wider 
group. We should always take advantage of every 
chance to sharpen our comprehension of the central 
idea of our religious body and to clarify the vision 
of its ideal. The group-spirit cannot be formed in 
a moment—like love, it must ripen with life, but we 
can all foster it and help create it if we set ourselves 
to it, and in doing so we shall best advance the Church 
we love. RuoM,. J. 


STATISTICS FOR 1908. 


The accompanying statistical table has been com- 
piled from the yearly meeting minutes of 1908 and 
compared with our table for 1907. Our total mem- 
bership this year is 99,542, with an apparent gain of 
610. These figures include 3,642 members in 
foreign mission fields. 

Last year we reported 95,492 Friends in the 
United States and Canada; this year we have 95,900, 
thus our apparent gain in the “homte-land” is 408, 
in missions 202—nearly one-third in foreign coun- 
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tries. As last year, however, our apparent gain, 
which is obtained by subtracting grand totals, is less 

encouraging than the net results, secured by com- 
paring the itemized gains and losses. The separate 
items under “Gains” (“Error,” “Birth,” “Request,” 
etc.) total 6,812, while the items under Losses (“Er- 
ror,” “Death,” “Disowned,” ete.) total 5,957. This 
gives us a net gain of 855. The discrepancies be- 
tween net and apparent results in the several yearly 
meetings are indicated in our table by the items “to 
balance.” Omitting Wilmington, with a net loss of 
116, which is more than covered by “error,” and 
Philadelphia, with no new statistics, New England 
and New York are the only yearly meetings re- 
porting losses. 

Deaths exceed births by 78; last year the excess 
was 87. Three thousand, two hundred and thirty 
members were received by “request;” or, as older 
Friends would say, by “convincement;” and 1,872 
have been lost to the “world,” thus leaving a balance 
in our favor of 1,358. It is from this source that 
we make our largest gain. We have received from 

other denominations 436 members, but we have trans- 
ferred to them 624. 

The most inconsistent feature in the table is the 
large excess of gain by “certificate.” Nearly 2,200 
members are reported as coming from other of our 
meetings, while the meetings themselves report less 
than 2,000 thus transferred. The discrepancy is 
doubtless due to error in the classification of losses. 

Nebraska reports an apparent gain of 112, with 
no detailed information as to where the new mem- 
bers come from. We therefore add this number “to 
balance,” but if more exact data were available, 


MEMBERSHIP GAINS 
easly Montag Fo > em g nee 3 beeen 
1907 908 | MG BON see ee 
Baltimore 1,182 1,179 4 15 3655 
Oe Le aneaeae } 3,714 3,898] 56 87 173 38 245 549 
Canada 1,096 1,047 15 38 20 


' Indiana (ine. 579in 

Ark. & Mexico) } 20,208 20,346 vi 42 165 577 90 331 1212 

Iowa nae t ; 
1,045 in Jamaica) 10,377 10,305 108 402 44 188 742 
Kansas ea pe 9 
90 in Alaska) 11,249 11,780 153 815 108 621 1697 
Nebraska ¥*1,679 1,791 112 112 
New England(ine. 

70 in Ramallah) 4,394 4,351 30 2 24 78 10 384 178 
New York 83,504 3,433 19 50 16 37 =122 
North Carolina 

(ine. 87in Cuba) f 733 6,768 84 264 14 139 501 
Ohio (ine. 211 in 
eerste } 6,027 6,048 5 66 241 107 419 
Oregon (ine. 110 
in Alaska) } 1,962 2,051| 38 14. 87 «16 «105 260 
. Philadelphia t+ 4,389 4,389 
Western (inc. a 
in Mexico) 16,059 15,978 123 375 77 223 798 
Wilmington 6,359 6,243 34 74 115 23 96 342 
98,9382 99,542 248 78 886 38280 486 2182 7060 


* Reported last year with Iowa Y. M. 


+ Used last year’s figures. 


most of them would doubtless be accounted for by 
“certificate” and “request.” 

The figures from Kansas are quite unusual, show- 
ing heavy gains and losses, with a net increase nearly 
equal to that of all the other yearly meetings put 
together. The large numbers gained and lost by 
“certificate” are partially accounted for by the es- 
tablishment of a new quarterly meeting (Fowler), 
and the transfer of nearly 300 members, but after 
making due allowance for this item, there still re- 
main gains and losses by “certificate” equaled only 
by Indiana Yearly Meeting, with a membership 
nearly twice as large. The most remarkable item for 
Kansas, however, is its comparatively large gain by 
“request.” . 

Compared with those of former years, the reports 
give evidence of greater care for accuracy, but. there 
is much room for improvement. Kansas and Wil- 
mington are the only yearly meetings that have suc- 
ceeded in making their net results correspond with 
their apparent gains and losses; but in order to do- 
so, Kansas adds 173 to its losses by “error,” while 
Wilmington adds a like item of 203. Results thus 
obtained are not likely to be any more accurate than: 
those given by the other yearly meetings, but they do 
indicate a more careful comparison of the statistics 
for last and this year. 

While our stati$tics may be somewhat faulty, as 
statistics always are, this one thing is certain: We 
are slowly gaining in numbers. Our total member- 
ship this year compared with that of five years ago 
shows a gain of 4,000 in the “home-land.” This. 
year we have increased our numbers 600 or 800, and 
next year we hope to report more than 100,000 
Friends in the larger Orthodox meetings of America. 


APPAR- 
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112 34] 25 
20 471 $8 18 42 “18059: 291 43 93; 20| 32 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


We are much encouraged by the large number 
of renewals and new subscriptions that are now 
crowding our mails, also by the words of hearty ap- 
preciation that come from many of our subscribers. 
We anticipate a prosperous year, both for the paper 
cand the Society which we endeavor to serve. 


With this issue we open a new department under 
the caption “Methods of Work,” and solicit con- 
‘tributions from ministers, missionaries, Bible schoo! 
workers; in fact, from any who have practical 
and helpful methods of doing work. The contribu- 
tions should be brief and to the point, not to exceed 
a thousand words. 

Like our “Views on Present-day Topics,” it will 
appear only when we have something fresh to offer. 
But we wish our readers to remember that the 
-columns of Ture American Frienp are always open 
for their helpful suggestion. 

Good methods cannot insure success, but they 
‘are necessary for its attainment; and any one who 
seriously regards his calling cannot ignore them. 
We do well to remember the symbolic words of the 
Master: “And that servant, who knew his lord’s 
will, and made not ready * * * ghall be beaten 
with many stripes.” 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ALLEN JAY—XXVI"*. 
50. Among Friends in Ireland. 


Having completed my arrangements, I left home 
on Third month 1, 1875, for Philadelphia, and 
stopped with James M. Whitall until Third month 
4th, when I went on board the steamship Ohio, of 
the American Line, at 8 A. M., bound for Liverpool. 
We had a pleasant sail down the Delaware, and at 
3 P. M. our pilot left us and we continued our long 
journey across the ocean. It was new to me, and I 
was soon sea-sick and suffered much for 72 hours, 
-after which I began to eat a little and was soon weil 
-and enjoyed the remainder of the voyage, which was 
rather rough and stormy. However, we reached 
Queenstown on the morning of the 13th. Standing 
on the deck of the tender as we approached the 
wharf, I saw an old Friend with his broad-brimmed 
hat. I turned to a fellow passenger and remarked, 
“There is the man I am going home with.” As I 
-stepped on the dock, he reached out his hand and said, 
“Welcome, Allen Jay, to Ireland.” This Friend 
was Benjamin Haughton, the father of the present 
Benjamin Haughton, with whom my wife and I 
made our home during our last visit to Ireland eight 
years ago. We had never met before. He turned 
to the officer and said, “J’ll stand good that there is 
nothing that requires duty in this baggage.” The 
officer put his mark upon it, and in a few minutes 
Wwe were on our way to Cork, some 12 or 14 miles 


*Copyright, 1908, by The John C. Winston Co. 


distant. Upon reaching his home, he took me to my 
room and said, ‘This is thy home while in Cork,” 
adding, ‘Dinner will be ready in 30 minutes,” and 
left me. As the door closed, dropping into a chair, 
a real home-sickness came over me. Here I was 
in Ireland, and had never met anyone on this side 
except William Green, who lived in the north of 
Ireland and whom I had seen while in attendance at 
Western Yearly Meeting several years before. But 
there was no time to dwell on discouragement. 
Dinner would be ready soon. Making such prepara- 
tions as I could, I went down to the dining-room, 
where I met several Cork Friends who had come 
in to bid me welcome. Among the number was the 
late George Grubb, who afterwards attended the 
Richmond Conference in 1887, when I had the 
pleasure of welcoming him to our home. . He had 
good conversational powers and, to a large degree, the 
gift almost universal among Irish Friends, to make 
visitors feel at home. ‘This is a quality that should 
be cultivated in every family. Those who have never 
traveled among strangers do not realize the help it 
is to get into a home and feel that you are welcome. 
It will be a beautiful recollection in my life as I 
look back to my first landing in Ireland an entire 
stranger. The. cordial greeting that followed 
caused me to, feel that I was weleome and did much 
to strengthen me,for the work I had in view. 

The next morning Lydia Pike, wife of Ebenezer 
Pike, who had-sent me a note of welcome which 
was handed me before I left the ship, sent her car- 
riage after me to take me out to lunch at their 
beautiful home. It was an introduction to a wealthy 
home which was pervaded with a Christian spirit. 
They had several:lovely sons and daughters. The 
father and sons were not at home, but the two hours 
spent with the mother and her daughters among the 
flowers and on the, garden walks were cheering. 


‘The two younger daughters each had a large St. 


Bernard dog that walked with them to the dining- 
room and were fed-while we partook of our lunch. 
I found myself busy..answering all the questions 
that were put to me about the United States and 
the Friends in our land. Lunch over, I returned 
to the city and took the afternoon train to Dublin, 
spending the night .there, and next morning went to | 
Ulster Quarterly Meeting, which was held at Lisburn. 

I was met at the station by a Friend and hurried 
at once to the meeting house,.where I gave my simple 
message, this being the first time I had undertaken 
to preach in Ireland. After several others had spoken, 
then a recess of 30 minutes for lunch, after which 


the meeting sat down again and transacted the busi- 
I was taken home by James Richardson and ; 
family, where I found a lovely home and a nice . 


ness. 


resting place during my stay in that part of Ireland. 
My wife and I visited the same home eight years 
ago, but it was different then. The parents had 
grown old, and the large family of children had 
nearly all gone to homes of their own. 


Having visited the principal meetings in the north _ 


of Ireland, I returned to the south and visited most : 
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of the important meetings in Munster Quarterly 
Meeting, such as Cork, Waterford and others. I 
then went to Mountmellick to attend Leinster Quar- 
terly Meeting and some of the meetings composing it 
before the yearly meeting. When the yearly meet- 
ing come on in Dublin it was my privilege to be 
assigned to the home of our dear friend, Adam 
Woods, at Dunbrun, in the suburbs of Dublin. It 
was a quiet resting place, a real home, one that 1 
greatly appreciated. It was a pleasure to keep up 
a correspondence with the members of the family 
long afterwards. The dear parents have long since 
passed beyond, but the memory of those days lives 
bright in my recollection. Perhaps the different 
members of the household never knew the strength 
and comfort they were to a weary laborer during the 
strenuous work of Dublin Yearly Meeting in 1875. 
The business was interesting and enjoyed. The con- 
trast was great between their manner of doing busi- 
ness and that of some of our large American yearly 
meetings, especially those in the West, but it was 
refreshing to listen to their frank, cheerful and out- 
spoken discussions. While they spoke their minds 
freely, yet through it all ran the spirit of brotherly 
love and Christian kindness. The business was 
transacted in harmony. While sitting in the meeting 
one day, I was impressed with the belief that it 
would be right for me to appoint a meeting for 
the young people. I rose at a suitable time and 
informed the meeting of my concern. It was soon 
evident that it was something unusual and that 
there was a little fear that there might be some young 
Americanism in it. But after a time of silence, 
dear Samuel Bewley rose and said that while it 
was something out of the usual line, yet he did not 
feel like discouraging it, and he proposed that a 
judicious committee be appointed to take it into 
consideration and report to a future-sitting. It was 
united with, and a committee appointed which re- 
ported to the next meeting in favor of the proposi- 
tion. When the question of time was brought up, 
several wished it postponed so that they could send 
home for their children. The evening of the next 
day was selected. It was evident that there was 
much interest in the subject, and on the part of 
some of the older Friends a spirit of uneasiness. 
As for myself, there was earnest prayer that I might 
simply do the will of my Heavenly Father. When 
the hour came, the meeting room was packed with 
a company of noble young people. But few old 
people were present. When I arrived, Samuel 
Bewley was at the door waiting for me. Taking 
me by the arm, he led me up to the front of the 
meeting and sat down by me. A solemn feeling set- 
tled down over the company, and a living silence held 
all under its precious influence. After a time I 
rose and spoke some 30 minutes, then, after a pause, 
knelt in vocal prayer. . While I was speaking, many 
were in tears, which was even more manifest during 
prayer. After closing, all was still except the sounds 
of weeping. Soon a young person spoke, and then 
another, until it was said thot some 30 or 40 who 


had never spoken before had given vocal expression 
either in testimony or prayer. The feeling became 
so deep and general that I became fearful lest it 
might result in so much excitement that it might 
prove hurtful to the cause among the conservative 
members, so I made a motion to close the service, 
when Samuel Bewley rose and in a tender voice said, 
“This is marvelous, in my eyes,” and added that he 
hoped all would be faithful. His words opened the 
way for others to come out and place themselves on 
the Lord’s side. This meeting closed about ten. 
The effect was to be seen and felt the next day in 
the meeting. Many came to me with words of ap- 
preciation for the blessing that had resulted to them 
or their families. Two days later several of the 
young people came and wanted me to appoint another 
meeting. I felt it would be best to encourage them 
to send up a request to the meeting themselves, which 
they did. When some one in the meeting asked if 
I had felt any concern, my reply was, “If the meet- 
ing is held, I hope to be there.” It was held the. 
following night, and there was a greater number 
present than before, many of them being from among 
the dear old people. It proved to be a wonderful 
meeting, for the Lord was manifest. Before I had 
said a word, a number of the young people spoke. 
It was easy to deliver the message, and when I was 
through the testimonies and prayers continued until 
I had to close the meeting in order to catch the last 
train for Dunbrun. My heart was brought near to 
the dear young Friends of Dublin Yearly Meeting, 
and I left them with the prayer that the good, work 
might go on and that many of them might be used 
of the Lord in building up His kingdom. Eight 
years ago, when visiting all the meetings of Ireland, 
I met some who are now active in church work who 
look back to those meetings as a starting point in 
their Christian life. My interest in the young 
people preceded me to England and resulted in my 
receiving invitations to hold young people’s meetings 
in the limits of London Yearly Meeting, and in 
my being invited to tea-meetings and young people’s 
associations wherever I went. It was during the 
yearly meeting following this, in London, that I 
took an active part in founding and organizing the 
Young Friends Christian Fellowship Union, which 
has continued until the present time, and when back 
in London eight years ago I was invited to address 
the annual meeting held during the yearly meeting. 
This organization was brought to this country and 
adopted in several yearly meetings, but has now 
mostly given place to the Christian Endeavor organ: 
ization in the most of our American yearly meetings. 


We must make room in our minds, in our tastes,. 
in our sympathies, in our religion, and in our lives 
for all that we can learn both of nature and hu- 
manity. We must multiply points of contact— 
thoughtful and loving contact—with these large, rich 
regions of God’s creation. We ought to know that 


we live in them as truly as we live in our houses.— 
Charles G. Ames. 


.times faltered. 
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THE CHURCH AND LABOR. 


The most satisfactory pronouncement issued by 
the late Federal Council of Churches was that on 
Labor. It deals with living issues and is well worth 
reading. It is arranged in two parts—first, a state- 
ment of the general conditions bearing upon the labor 
problem, and second, the recommendations enthusi- 
astically endorsed by the council. We quote at 
length: 

Statement. 


In the mighty task of putting conscience and 
justice and love into a “Christian” civilization, the 
Church, with all its splendid achievements, has some- 
But it has gone farther and suffered 
more, a thousandfold, to accomplish this end than 
any other organized force the world has ever known. 

The Church now confronts the most significant 
crisis and the greatest opportunity of its long career. 
In part its ideals and principle have become the 
working basis of organizations for social and in- 
dustrial betterment which do not accept its spiritual 
leadership and which have been estranged from its 
fellowship. We believe, not for its own sake but in 
the interest of the kingdom of God, the Church must 
not merely acquiesce in the movements outside of it 
which make for human welfare, but must demon- 
strate, not by proclamation but by deeds, its primacy 
among all the forces which seek to lift the plane and 
better the conditions of human life. 

* * * & * * * 

While we assert the natural right of men—capi- 
talists and working men alike—to organize for com- 
mon ends, we hold that the organization of capitai 
or the organization of labor cannot make wrong right, 
or right. wrong; that essential righteousness is not 
determined by numbers, either of dollars, or of men; 
that the Church must meet social bewilderment by 
ethical lucidity, and by gentle and resolute testimon; 
to the truth must assert for the whole gospel its 
prerogative as the test of the rightness of both in- 
dividual and collective conduct everywhere. 

We deem it the duty of all Christian people to 
concern themselves directly with certain practical 
industrial problems. To us it seems that the 
churches must stand— 

For equal rights and complete justice for all men 
in all stations of life. 

For the right of all men to the opportunity for 
self-maintenance, a right ever to be wisely and 
strongly safeguarded against encroachments of every 
kind. 

For the right of workers to some protection Ne 
the hardships often resulting from the swift crisis 
of industrial change. 

For the principle of conciliation and arbitration 


in industrial dissensions. 7 


For the protection of the worker from fae 
machinery, occupational disease, injuries and mor- 


talify. + 4 


* For the abolition of child labor. 


For such regulation of the conditions of toil for 
women as shall safeguard the physical and moral 
health of the community. 

For the suppression of the “‘sweating system.” 

For the gradual and reasonable reduction of the 
hours of labor to the lowest practicable point, and 
for that degree of leisure for all which is a condition 
of the highest human life. 

For a elena from employment one day in seven. 

For a living wage as a minimum in every industry 
and for the “highest wage that each industry can 
afford. 

For the most equitable division of the products of 
industry that can ultimately be devised. 

For suitable provision for the old age of the 
workers and for those incapacitated by injury. 

For the abatement of poverty. 


“ 
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Recommendations. 

To the several Christian bodies here represented 
the council recommends: 

(1) That the churches more fully recognize, 
through their pulpits, press and public assemblies, 
the great work of social reconstruction which is now 
in progress, the character, extent and ethical value 
of the labor movement, the responsibilities of 
Christian men for the formation of social ideals, and 
the obligation of the churches to supply the spiritual 
motive and standards for all movements which aim 
to realize in the modern social order the fulfillment 
of the second great commandment, “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” 

(2) That the study of existing conditions in the 
industrial world, their origin and outcome, be more 
definitely enforced as an immediate Christian duty; 

That to this end, in all theological seminaries, and, 
so far as practicable, in other ‘schools and colleges, 
there be established, wherever they do not now exist, 
courses in economics, sociology and the social teach- 
ings of Jesus; supplemented, wherever possible, by 
investigation of concrete social facts, and 

That study classes and reading courses on social 
questions be instituted in connection with the 
churches and their societies to foster an intelligent 
appreciation of existing conditions, and to create a 
public sentiment through which relief and reform 
may be more effectively secured, 

(3) That the churches with quickened zeal and 
keener appreciation, through their pastors, lay 
readers and members, wherever possible, enter into 
sympathetic and fraternal relations with working 
men, by candid public discussion of the problemg 
which especially concern them, .by,,advocating their 
cause when just, by; finding the'neighborly community 
of interest, and: byavelcomin them and their families 
to the uses and ‘privileges 0 docal churches ; 

That the proper general ° ‘authorities of the de- 
nominations endeavor by special bureay. or departs 
ment to collate facts and mold opinion in the interest 
of a better understanding between the Church an 
workingmen, and particularly to obtain a more ad 
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curate and general knowledge of the meaning of 
trades unionism, and especially 

That all church members who, either as employers 
or as members of trades unions, are more specifically 
involved in the practical problems of industry, be 
urged to accept their unparalleled opportunity for 
serving the cause of Christ and humanity by acting, 
in His spirit, as mediators between opposing forces 
in our modern world of work. 

(4) That the Church in general not only aim to 
socialize its message, to understand the forces which 
now dispute its supremacy, to stay by the people in 
the effort to solve with them their problems, but also 
modify its own equipment and procedure in the in- 
terest of more democratic administration and large 
social activity ; 

That more generally in its buildings provision be 
made for the service of the community as well as 
for the public worship of God; 

That in its councils of direction workingmen be 
welcomed and the wisdom of the poor be more freely 
recognized ; 

That in its assemblies artificial distinctions be re- 
buked and removed; 

That in its financial management the commercial 
method, if it exist, be replaced by the principles of 
the gospel as set forth in the epistle of James, to 
the end that the workers and the poor, vastly in the 
majority in the United States, may ever find the 
Church as homelike as the union hall, more attractive 
than the saloon, more tolerant of their aspirations 
than the political club, more significant of the best 
which in heart and life they seek than any other 
organization or institution which claims to open to 
them opportunity or ventures to offer them incentives 
to the better life. 

(5) That the Church fail not to emphasize its 
own relation, throughout the centuries and in the life 
of the world to-day, to the mighty movements which 
make for the betterment of social and industrial con- 
ditions. 

[Then follows a brief statement of the work of 
the Church in behalf of “the toilers of Christendom” 
which should be brought to the “attention of work- 
men and churches alike,” also a recommendation of 
the council to provide for the appointment of ‘a 
commission on the Church and social service,” “said 
commission to co-operate with similar Church organ- 
izations already in operation, to study social condi- 
tions and ascertain the essential facts, to act for 
the council, ete.” | 

We do not forget that the strength of the Church 
is not in a program but in a spirit. To it is not 
given the function of the school, of the legislature, 
of the court, but one deeper and broader, the revela- 
tion of the ethical and practical values of a spiritual 
faith. The Church does not lay the foundations of 
the social order; it discloses them. They are already 
‘Jaid. Ours is the blame if upon them we have al- 
‘lowed rubbish to gather, or let others build wood, hay, 
stubble, instead of ourselves lifting to the light the 
splendor of the gold, silver, precious stones. 


Some Vielus on Present Bay Tapirs. 


PROPOSED CHANGES IN THE DISCIPLINE. 
IN REGARD TO MEETINGS OF MIN- 
ISTRY AND OVERSIGHT. 


BY FRANCIS A. WRIGHT. 


A proposition for a change in the discipline as to 
Meetings on Ministry and Oversight was forwarded 
to the last Five Years Meeting from New England 
Yearly Meeting. It was approved by the business 
committee of the Five Years Meeting, and directed 
printed in its minutes and sent to the different yearly 
meetings for their consideration. Our own yearly 
meeting directed its subordinate meetings to carefully - 
and prayerfully consider the proposed changes, and 
report thereon to the meeting next year. 

The subject may be fitly introduced by the follow- 
ing quotation from the minutes of New England 
Yearly Meeting: 

“The yearly meeting requests the Five Years 
Meeting to draft a plan by which the functions of 
the present Meetings on Ministry and Oversight 
should be absorbed by the monthly, quarterly and 
yearly meetings at large, and carried on by ministry 
and oversight committees of these several meetings. 
The plan is intended to provide for a deeper con- 
sideration of the state of the Church and its pastoral 
needs in the several meetings named above, and for 
a closer co-relation of the work of ministry and 
oversight with the evangelistic and church extension 
work. Further, that it include the extension of 
the time of the yearly meeting so that the entire 
meeting may consider the spiritual needs of the 
Church.” 

There is no doubt that the results, which it is 
stated the plan is intended to provide for, are de-. 
sirable ones. The questions which we have to con- 
sider, it seems to me, are: Will the plan proposed 
produce the desired or other beneficial results? Will 
it do so without causing losses in other directions 
more than sufticient to overcome the anticipated 
gains? And, if a change does seem desirable, is 
the one proposed the best that can be made? 

The first thing necessary to enable us to intelli- 
gently answer these questions is a clear understanding 
of the proposed changes. 

The plan can be found on pages 116 to 119 of 
the printed minutes of the Five Years Meeting of 
1907. 

I have made a comparison of the plan with the 
discipline, and will endeavor to explain what changes 
if would make in the discipline if adopted, giving 
references to the pages in the Kansas Yearly Meeting 
edition of the Uniform Discipline. 

The first clause reads, “All meetings on ministry 
and oversight are discontinued and their functions 
absorbed by the corresponding meetings at large, to 
be performed by those meetings themselves or through 
the following committees.” 

There is an uncertainty in my mind as to just 
what is meant by the words “to be performed by 


es eure: 


ae 


ehureh extension committee. 
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those meetings themselves or through the following 
committees.” IPf it is the intention that the carrying 
out of the regulations in the clauses, following same 
shall be optional with any of the meetings, | think 
it is desirable that this fact should be stated un- 
equivocally, and it should also be stated just what 
meetings have the right to exercise such option. The 
fact that the word “shall” is used over and over 
again in reference to the proposed committees of the 
congregation, the monthly meeting and the quarterly 
meeting, would otherwise indicate that the proposed 


regulations were absolutely binding on those meet- 


ings. If an option in regard to the matter is given 


to any meeting, I think it should be limited to ‘the | 


yearly meetings, which might have authority to sub- 
stitute other regulations if Mthey desired. 

I will now refer to the various sections of the 
present discipline in reference to ministry and over- 
sight: 

Chapter 5, Section 3, page 50. Ministers and 
Elders. This section will not be affected by the 
proposed change. 

Chapter 5, Section 9, page 52, 
tee. For this section will be substituted No. 1 of 
the proposed plan. The constitution of the com- 
mittee remains practically unchanged, but its duties 
are described at much greater length. 

Chapter 7, Section 1, page 54. Recording of 
Ministers. For this section will be substituted Sec- 
tion 2 of the plan (described as Chapter 6, Section 1). 

There seems to be little change in this section, 
except such as is necessarily caused by the abandon- 
ment of the Quarterly Meeting on Ministry and 
Oversight. The clause in regard to rescinding the 
recognition of a minister is omitted, this matter being 
provided for under the Committee on Ministry and 
Pastoral Work of the Monthly Meeting. 

No change is proposed in Chapter 7, Section 2, 
page 55. Liberating Ministers. Some modifica- 
tions of this section will be needed in clauses 2 and 3, 
where certificates or statements are directed to be 
referred to the clerk of the Quarterly Meeting of 
Ministry and Oversight, or the Yearly Meeting on 
Ministry and Oversight, as those meetings will then 
be discontinued ; and in clause 7, as the Local Meet- 
ing on Ministry and Oversight will then be known 
as the Committee on Ministry and Pastoral Work 
of the Monthly Meeting. 

Chapter 8, page 59. The Appointment of Elders. 
For this clause will be substituted the new one, 


Pastoral Commit- 


Section 3 of the plan, giving monthly meetings full 


power over the appointment of elders. 
3 and 4 will remain unchanged. 
Chapter 10, Section 1, clause 16, page 68. Eaci: 
yearly meeting may appoint an ’ evangelistic and 
This clause will remain 


Clauses 2, 


unchanged. 

Chapter 14. Meetings on Ministry and Over- 
sight. Pages 73 to 78 will all be eliminated. 1 
would like to see the following introductory words of 
the present discipline retained, possibly at the open- 
‘ing of Section 2, viz., “Ministers, elders and over- 


seers will be aided in their work by co-operation and 
mutual consultation.” In place of Section 1 on 
Local Meetings on Ministry and Oversight, there will 
be substituted Section 2 of the plan. “The Com- 
mittee on Ministry and Pastoral Work of the Monthly 
Meeting.” 

The wording of this section is somewhat different 
from the old one, but taken in connection with the 
section as to the pastoral committee of the congre- 
gation, which would distribute the work a little more 
effectively where there was more than one congrega- 
tion in a monthly meeting, I find there is no very 
radical change in this meeting. Instead of calling 
for regular meetings, and for notice of special meet- 
ings, it merely states the committee shall meet as 
often as its duties may require. It omits the para- 
eraph describing at length the nature of reports to 
be made at each meeting, which so far as I know 
has everywhere been a dead letter. The clause re- 
quiring the committee to exercise a watchful care 
over the ministry is much fuller than in the present 
discipline. The committee is not required to appoint 
representatives, or report to the Quarterly Meeting 
on Ministry and Oversight, nor to appoint any part 
of the committee for its own revision. 

The clause requiring an annual report to the 
monthly meeting is practically identical with that in 
the present discipline. 

The Quarterly Meeting and Yearly Meeting on 
Ministry and Oversight are to be entirely discon- 
tinued. Quarterly meetings are, however, required 
annually to appoint a committee on ministry and 
evangelistic and church extension work, which shal! 
advise with the committee of the monthly meetings. 
This committee shall annually report to the quarterly 
meeting. This section practically takes the place 
of Chapter 2, part 4, page 93. The Evangelistic 
Committee of the Quarterly Meeting. I prefer the 
description of the committee’s duties in the new 
clause. 

The section as to the pastoral committee of the con- 
eregation, before referred to, similarly takes the 
place of Chapter 1, part 4. 

The constitution and duties of this committee are 
more fully deseribed in the new clause. 

No reference is made in the plan to the Queries 
for Meetings on Ministry and Oversight. Chapter 
5, Section 2, page 91. 

These queries might still be read with profit in the 
committee of the congregation or monthly meeting. 
I would prefer to see the requirement that they 
be read three times a year, modified so that one— 
query might be read at a time and seriously con- 
sidered. Such consideration I think would be more 
effective than where all are read three times a year. 

Having now, as I believe, fully explained to you 
the proposed changes, I will discuss the reasons for 
making the change. 

I think there is a feeling pretty nearly universal 
among the members of our meetings on ministry and 
oversight that it is desirable that some change should 
be made in these meetings. 
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The slight change proposed in the Local Meeting 
of Ministry and Oversight is in line with the practice 
adopted in my own meeting. We meet as a pastoral 
committee whenever it seems necessary, the additional 
members, not ministers, elders or overseers, appointed 
by the monthly meeting, meeting with us. These 
meetings have usually some special matter to consider, 
and are interesting and profitable occasions. On 
the other hand, the regular meetings of the ministry 
and oversight alone are usually devoid of interest, 
and unprofitable. We cannot, in fairness to the 
other members of the pastoral committee, discuss 
the pastoral needs of the meeting, and are generally 
glad to get through with the appointment of repre- 
sentatives, usually the only business, and adjourn. 

To be relieved from the necessity of holding these 
formal meetings would, I think, be an advantage 
to us. 

When, however, we come to consider the question 
of the entire abandonment of quarterly meetings of 
ministry and oversight, I presume many Friends will 
feel loath to give up these meetings, which have had 
a time-honored existence almost from the foundation 
of our Society. 

Undoubtedly these meetings filled a useful place 
in the earlier years of their existence, but if they 
are not doing so at the present time, but are more 
or less of a burden on Friends, then we should noi 
continue them merely because of their former use- 
fulness. 

It has been my privilege to attend a number of 
the meetings of the Quarterly Meeting of Ministry 
and Oversight in the last 10 or 12 years, and there 
has hardly been a single one of these where, in mv 
judgement, the time of these meetings has been profit- 
ably occupied in the consideration of matters of suffi- 
cient importance to justify the loss of time and 
inconvenience which many of the members must over- 
come to be present. I believe that except when the 
meetings are held at our home meetings, most of us 
have to leave home about 7 o’clock in the morning 
and give up an entire day in order to be present 
at these meetings. I hope there are none of us who 
are not willing to make this necessary sacrifice of 
time and convenience, if by so doing, we really ad- 
vance our Master’s kingdom. But do we really do 
so? What questions do now properly come before 
these meetings for their consideration, and is it an 
advantage to have these questions considered by a 
portion only of the membership of the Church, rather 
than by the body at large ? 

Here I will refer to the change in the control of 
the ministry in our Church which has taken place 
within the memory of many of us. 

When the modern revival of activity amongst 
Friends commenced some 40 years ago, the large 
majority of the membership of the meetings of min- 
istry and oversight were not in sympathy with the 
movement, and would practically have nothing to 
do with it. Instead, therefore, of receiving sym- 
pathy and support from, and being controlled by, 
the meetings of ministry and oversight, the proper 


body under our constitution to control such a move- 
meut, it had to advance more or less in spite of that 
body. As the movement increased in strength and 
needed guidance, other arrangements were made for 
its control, and now when the meetings of ministry 
and oversight are almost universally in full sympathy 


-with, and willing to aid in carrying on, the eyan- 


gelistic work of the Church, we find that duty laid 
upon outside committees, and the meetings of min- 
istry and oversight largely without any duties to 
perform. Would it not be considered outside the 
province of the Quarterly Meeting of Ministry and 
Oversight to-day to consider the needs of the meei- 
ings and make suggestions as to the location of pas- 
tors? Do any meetings, when in need of pastoral 
work, lay their needs before the Quarterly Meeting 
of Ministry and Oversight and ask its advice and 
assistance? 1 do not remember a single instance 
where this has been effectively done. I think the 
needs of some meetings have been mentioned at 
times, but they never have been seriously considered 
by the meeting with the understanding that it was 
the proper body to take action in the matter. The 
Quarterly Meeting of Ministry and Oversight is like 
a fifth wheel to a wagon, it does more harm than 
good. The pastoral committee cannot act as freely 
as it might because of the Meeting of Ministry and 
Oversight, and the Meeting of Ministry and Oversight 
cannot act at all in these matters because of the 
pastoral committee, and if any action is needed, it 
would have to be finally taken by the quarterly meet- 
ing at large, and any discussion of it, other than in 
a small committee, could be more profitably carried 
on in the meeting at large. 

I believe then there will be little if any loss to the 
Church in our yearly meeting by the abandonment of 
the holding of regular quarterly meetings of ministry 
and oversight. Special meetings of ministers, elders 
and overseers can still be held at any time when it 
may seem advisable. 

While some of the arguments used in regard to 
quarterly meetings of ministry and oversight apply, 
in the main at least, to yearly meetings of ministry 
and oversight, they do not appear to me to apply 
with the same force to that body. Its sessions in 
our own yearly meeting do seem to be profitable, and 
there is usually sufficient business to occupy all the 
allotted time, and frequently an additional session 
has to be held. But the question as to whether a 
separate meeting at which only a portion of our 
membership is expected to be present is the best 
place for the consideration of the matters now usually 
considered at these meetings, is a serious one. New 
England Yearly Meeting proposes that the time of 
the yearly meeting at large be extended to include 
the time now occupied by the Meeting of Ministry 
and Oversight, so that the entire meeting may con- 
sider the spiritual needs of the Church. 

The abandonment of separate meetings on min- 
istry and oversight, to have separate representatives, 
and receive separate reports, occupying considerable 
time, need not prevent the holding of meetings where 
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ministers, elders and overseers may consult together, 
or where visiting Friends or others might have an 
opportunity to give special advice to ministers or 
elders. Friends having such a concern now usually 
ask for special meetings anyway, and wish to have 
other Friends present who are not members of the 
Meeting of Ministry and Oversight. 


Methods of Wark. 


FOR BIBLE SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


BY J. LINDDEY SPICER. 


At the» beginning of the new year many pastors, 
Bible school superintendents and teachers find it is 
wise to mail a special greeting to members of their 
congregation, school or class. A picture of the meet- 
ing house, to which a small calendar is attached, will 
be prized and used the entire year. Invalids, shut- 
ins and non-resident members will appreciate such 
little remembrances. 

Teachers and Bible school superintendents in 1909 
will find a lesson scrap book very helpful. A cheap 
blank book with a broad page will answer. Take at 
least a double page for each lesson. Prepare before- 
hand by cutting the text from a lesson quarterly and 
paste this upon the first page. Then add clippings, 
pictures and suggestions; also write im your own 
lesson outline, thoughts, illustrations and references 
to books in your library in which helpful articles, 
ete., are to be found. Four pages will not be too 
much for some teachers. On the fourth page, under 
the heading, “What I learned in teaching this les- 


son,” write a review of the class work. The effec: + 


of certain points upon the different scholars, new 
truths gained while teaching, quaint remarks or ideas 
gathered from the scholars, ete. 

The preparation and use of such a book will mean 
very much to a painstaking teacher. The books thus 
made will be highly prized in coming years. Make 
entries as to spiritual condition of each scholar, and 
pray that very soon every one in your class may 
confess Christ as their Saviour and seek membership 
in the meeting. 

Strive to interest Bible school scholars in pre- 
paring “The Book of Acts,” each one for himself, 
during 1909. A composition book such as is used 
in public schools will cost four or five cents. Upon 
the left hand page paste in the lesson text, or golden 
text, outline, and pictures illustrative of the truths; 
also sketch figures, maps, etc., or designs from black- 
board lessons. Upon the right hand page write the 
story of the lesson in your own language. This is 
a profitable exercise for First-day afternoons, after 
the lesson has been recited. Helpful pictures may 
be purchased for one cent each, or gathered from 
lesson papers. 

Teachers might provide talks and supervise the 
preparation of such books where children are small. 
They can also arrange pleasant afternoons for the 
little ones by inviting the class to meet and prepare 
their books together. Small classes of older stu- 


dents might unite in preparing a “Book of Acts” of 
sufficient interest to be placed in the Bible school 
library. Loose sheets and assigned work would be 
best for such a method. 

At the close of the year all these “scrap and note” 
books might be brought and exhibited in the Bible 
school room and much interest be aroused. Cover 
paper and other decorating might be used for beauti- 
fying the book. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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THE BABE OF BETHLEHEM. 
Textual Prologue: St. Luke 1-30. 


“Fear not, O Mary,” angels say, 

“High favour hast thou found with God”’— 
“For unto thee is born this day 

A Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.” 


O Ringing Chimes of Christmas-Time! 
O Glowing Stars of Sacred Night! 
Thy tongues proclaim His Birth Divine 
And Heaven’s aflame with Holy Light! 


Still does that Heavenly Vision glow 
Down through the Ages, pure and bright; 
As in those Days of Long Ago 
When Shepherds watched their Flocks by Night. 


Those Voices of that Angel Throng 
I seem to hear now once again,— 
“Glory to Him,” they praise in Song, 
“His Peace on earth, Good-Will toward men!” 


Thus is that Wondrous Story told— 
What Comfort do its Tidings bring! 
Sweet and dear as ever of old— 
And Jesus is the Name we sing! 


O Little Child in Thy Manger Bed 
In far-away Judea’s Land, 

Thy “Star in the East” still shines o’erhead, 
And we would join that Pilgrim Band! 


Alpe ie Henry Younc OStraANDER. 
rooklyn, N. Y. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselves. 


John R. Howel, from Wilmington Yearly Meeting, closed a 
series of evangelistic meetings at Needhams Grove, N. C., the 
27th ult. 


Charles and Alva Huddleston have just closed a very suc- 
cessful series of meetings at Pilot Grove, in Ridgefarm 
Monthly Meeting, Ill. The whole meeting has been revived 
and helped. 


In co-operation with the churches of many denominations 
throughout the world, Peace Day was observed at Penn 
College, on the 20th ult. The pastor, Ellison R. Purdy, took 
as his text the words from Isa. ix, 6, “ Prince of Peace.” 


Wm. M. Smith, Marion, Ind., is engaged in evangelistic 
work at Chapel Hill, Mich. A new house is a necessity 
at this place if the monthly meeting continues to exist, for 
the log meeting house is unfit for use and not worth repairing. 

John Y. Hoover writes us expressing his regret that so 
much deception is frequently practiced upon our children in 
connection with Santa Claus and the Christmas celebration. 
He hopes that in the near future Friends will come to view 
the subject in its true light. 

As an expression of the high esteem in which Morton 
iC. Pearson and his wife are held, the Friends in Indianapolis 
presented them at Christmas time with a large rug for their 
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house, and to Morton Pearson they gave a gold watch and 
chain. Warm expressions of love and friendship accompanied 
the gifts. 

The Board of Foreign Missions of the Yearly Meeting of 
Friends for New England has appointed A. Edward Kelsey 
financial agent, to assist in securing the balance of the money 
needed as a building fund to erect a training home for boys at 
Ramallah. His address for the next few months will be 
56 Richmond Avenue, Worcester, Mass. 


Vandalia Monthly Meeting, Indiana Yearly Meeting has 
arranged for a meeting for worship in their meeting-house at 
Vandalia, Mich., at 11 o’clock each First-day morning. 

Stephen Scott, of Penn Monthly Meeting, and Riley and 
Mary Hubbard, of Birch Lake Monthly Meeting, have united 
in the pastoral care of the congregation. 


Our cover poem last week on “Commonplace Things,” 
printed anonymously, brought us a very interesting card from 
Joshua L. Baily. It is one of a number which his late wife 
had printed for distribution forty years ago. It bears the verse 
and the author’s name. The beautiful lines were written by 
Susan Coolidge. 


J. S. Bond, Stafford, Kan., has prepared a brief outline of 
the organization of a monthly meeting, including a short 
statement of the duties of standing committees, and has pub- 
lished it in convenient pamphlet form. It is designed to help 
those on monthly meeting committees gain a definite idea of 
their work. 


A revival of two weeks’ duration closed Twelfth month 
20th at the South Side Friends Meeting, Wabash, Ind., under 
the leadership of Edward M. Woodward. The meeting was 
much strengthened, and several persons professed conversion. 
There were nine applications for membership. The meet- 
ing in all departments is in good working condition. ‘Thirty- 
five new members were received last year. 


The lectures of Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, given under the 
auspices of Friends in New York, were much appreciated 
by all who had the privilege of hearing them. They made 
clear that a thorough knowledge of their historical setting 
adds greatly to one’s power of interpreting the Scriptures. 
Professor Elbert Russell will follow with his series about 
the end of this month. 


The Brooklyn Bible school held its Christmas entertain- 
ment on the evening of the 23d ult. The attendance was 
very gratifying. A novel feature was an admission charge 
consisting of something eatable, e. g., a can of corn, a side 
of bacon, a pound of figs, a small sack of potatoes, ete. 
These were sent afterwards to gladden the homes of less 
favored children. 


In co-operation with a movement among the college students 
of the State of Iowa, ten young men from Penn College went 
out to hold brief series of meetings during the holidays. A 
“team” of four went to Fremont, Iowa, another “team” of 
four to Waukee, and two joined with the State boys’ secre- 
tary and a student from Iowa College in holding meetings at 
Lynville. Good reports are coming in from these meetings. 


The Junior Christian Endeavor of Greensboro (North Caro- 
lina) Meeting holds its meetings at the ‘‘Minister’s Home” 
every Fifth-day afternoon at 4 o’clock. Every alternate meet- 
ing is devoted to mission study of China. At the rise of the 
regular meeting on Christmas Eve, Miriam Harrison Myrick 
invited those present to the dining room, where a hot turkey 
dinner was served, to the surprise of those present. 


From the 6th to the 15th ult., Homer L. Cox, Haviland, 
Kan., and Homer L. Faulkner, Plainview, Tex., were engaged 
in a series of revival meetings at Friendswood, Tex. The 
meeting and community were deeply stirred and many were 
converted and renewed. Fifteen have given their names to 
become members with Friends. On the afternoon of the 27th 
a W.C. T. U. was organized with a membership of 64. 


Friends of Fowler, Kansas, held their Quarterly Meeting 
at Fowler Academy from the 18th to 20th ult. A large num- 
ber of Friends were present from both within and without the 
‘quarter. Among the visiting ministers present were L. Clark- 


son Hinshaw, Yearly Meeting Evangelistic Superintendent, 
Edward C. Cook, Cora Isham, M. F. and Linden Swafford, 
F. H. Clark, Gertrude Marriage and R. Stevenson Burnett. 


At the Ist day morning service a collection of $132.00 was 
taken for church extension and evangelistic work. The meet- 
ing closed on First-day evening with a Christian Endeavor and 
devotional service. 

On the evening of the 19th Prof. F. H. Clark, principal of 
Haviland Academy, delivered an educational address, in which 
he strongly urged the endowment of our Academies as the 
only way to make their establishment permanent. 


Carrie T. Woodard, whose obituary appears elsewhere, was 
the wife of Dr. T. R. Woodard, pastor in the meeting at 
Greenfield, Ind. She was a life-long member of Friends. Up 
to the limit of her strength she engaged in the various activi- 
ties of the Church, the interests of missions being very dear 
to her. She had marked artistic and literary ability, but it 
was her personal qualities that endeared her most to the mul- 
titude of friends who sympathize most strongly with the 
bereaved husband and daughter. 


A series of evangelistic meetings was held at Mill Creek, 
Ind., conducted by Fred. Smith, pastor in the meeting, assisted 
by the local minister of the M. E. church and other workers. 
As a result the Monthly Meeting held the 26th ult. was an oc- 
casion of special interest and victory for the Church, as there 
were about thirty applications for membership. The meeting 
also granted a minute to John Kendall for a social and re- 
ligious visit in the States of Kansas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, 
Texas, Colorado, Idaho, Washington, California and Oregon 
and to attend the Yearly Meetings held therein in 19009. 

The date for the dedication of the new church building at 
Central City, Neb., has been fixed for the 31st inst. Allen 
Jay expects to be present on that occasion. The presence of 
this “father in Israel” ought to be an attraction and inspira- 
tion to all, and it is hoped that Friends from far and near 
will make a point of being present. The dedication will be 
preceded by a special week of prayer and followed by evan- 
gelistic meetings for two or three weeks. As far as can be 
seen at present a sum of from $1,000 to $1,500 will have to be 
raised on or before the 31st in order to dedicate free of debt. 
Friends and meetings are again asked to assist all they can. 


The Friends of Lost Creek Monthly Meeting at Friends 
Station, Tenn., have just closed a series of meetings conducted 
by John K. Howel, of Dover Meeting, Ohio. The Church was 
revived and strengthened and there was a general deepening 
of religious life. Seven have applied for membership with 
Friends. One of them was a man who had been reading the 
writings of infidels and agnostics for twenty years. After his 
conversion he, assisted by the minister and others, brought 
these books and papers to the meeting-house, where they were 
burned in the presence of his friends and neighbors. He had 
a large collection of them, and their burning made a deep im- 
pression on the community. 


Wm. H. Nicholson, whose obituary appeared in last week’s 
issue, was a descendant of Samuel Nicholson, an English 
Quaker who came to America in 1675 with Jno. Fenwick, 
the first governor of New Jersey. ‘Throughout his life he 
was a member of the Society of Friends, faithfully observing 
its social and religious teachings, following his conscience so 
carefully that, when the Prohibitionists of New Jersey desired 
to honor him with the nomination for governor, he refused 
because he felt that it was not fitting that a Friend should be 
a candidate for an office one of the duties of which was 
military command. In 1885 he became an active worker in 
the Prohibition party and was honored with nomination for 
many offices. Beginning life as a farmer, he afterward be- 
came a member of a firm of glass manufacturers, but early 
retired from business, not desiring to accumulate a large 
fortune, and devoted the later years of his life to the Pro- 
hibition cause. 

Wabash County was one of the first two counties in Indiana 
to vote under the new county local option law. The vote was 
taken Twelfth month 2oth, and resulted in a victory for tem- 
perance by 808 majority. Up to the time of going to the 
polls both sides claimed the victory. The liquor men fought 
hard with every available means, circulating many false re- 
ports. 
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On the preceding Sabbath the churches all over the country 
held rallies. At the South Side Friends Meeting, in Wabash, 
a mass-meeting was held in the evening. The house was 
packed to overflowing and much enthusiasm shown. Again, 
on election day, a large company of children gathered at the 
meeting-house and marched through the main thoroughfares 
of the city and to the down-town polling precincts singing and 
carrying banners. 

The entire State watched with great interest the results. 
The victory is very decided and gives cause of great rejoicing. 
There were 21 saloons in the county. 


Wabash Quarterly Meeting was held at Amboy, Ind., the 
26th and 27th ult. C. Johnson, General Evangelistic Superin- 
tendent of Indiana Yearly Meeting, was the only visiting 
minister present. On Seventh-day and again on First-day he 
preached very helpful sermons to large audiences. On 
Seventh-day evening the Endeavorers held an enthusiastic 
rally. Emma Randolph gave a short talk on the “Character 
of Endeavor,’ and Richard Haworth gave an address on 
“Systematic Bible Study.” 

J. Farland Randolph and Emma, his wife, are taking hold 
of the work as pastors at Amboy Meeting and rapidly winning 
their way to the hearts of the people. The meeting is pros- 
pering under their leadership and the blessing of the Lord 
rests upon them. ‘They are now conducting revival meetings. 

Wabash Quarterly Meeting will join with Marion and Fair- 
mount Quarters in holding a missionary conference at the 
es Friends Meeting in Marion, Ind., First month roth and 
20th. 


A correspondent writes from Winthrop Center, Me.: 

Lawrence Greenwood,. Somerville, Mass., began a_ two- 
weeks’ series of meetings at this place Twelfth month 28th. 

Twelfth month 20th was observed as Christmas Sabbath. 
In addition to the morning service, a special musical pro- 
gram was given in the afternoon, which was greatly appre- 
ciated. At that time A. Edward Kelsey gave an account of 
“Christmas in the Holy Land.” 

The average attendance at Bible-school for the past three 
months has been 116. ‘The average for Twelfth month was 
123. 

Moses Briggs, the oldest member of this meeting, completed 
his ninety-fifth year Twelfth month 28th. This meeting has 
ro members eighty years of age or more. 

A. Edward Kelsey went with his family from this place to 
Worcester, Mass., Twelfth month 3oth. Worcester will be 
pctenone during his service for the Yearly Meeting Mission 

oard. 


Harlan and Melinda Smith, missionaries at Kake, Alaska, 
write concerning the work at that place: 

“Our Sabbath school is now well organized and carried 
on entirely by the natives. Its officers and teachers seem 
to feel the responsibility of the work and are very anxious 
to have each week’s lesson well in hand before they attempt 
to teach it. They often come to us several times to go 
over the lesson before the regular time for teachers’ meeting. 

“We recently purchased a stereopticon, and find the pictures 
very helpful to the natives. The scene of ‘Jesus and the 
woman at the well’ was the first picture displayed, and the 
lesson was so impressive that ten persons were led to seek 
the Living Water. 

“Our services are all well attended, 150 being present at our 
last mid-week prayer meeting. The winter has so far been 
very mild. A number of natives from other yillages have 
visited here this winter, some for the purpose of feasting 
for the dead, as was their old custom, but more of the Kakes 
than ever before stood against all their old customs. A few 
weeks ago we had some trouble with reported cases of 
witchcraft. One of our members was accused of witching an 
outsider. Much time was spent in prayer among the Chris- 
tians, and last First-day one who was making the trouble 
confessed his sin. 

“The following marriages have recently taken place among 
the native Friends: Kangene Stuteen and Jim Yathshon; 
Martha Kadishan and Dick Coosna; and Lily Jackson and 
Topsy Dugaqua.” 

On First-day Twelfth month 20th, A. Warburton and Hen- 
rietta Davidson delivered their farewell message to Friends 
in America at Berkeley, Cal., and at 1 P. M. on the 22d sailed 
from San Francisco on the Steamship Corea for their field 
in China. Some of the Berkeley Friends counted it a privilege 


to be present at their sailing and to bid them a final God- 
speed on their long voyage. It would be hard to express 
the appreciation of Friends on the Pacific coast for all 
the benefit which they have received from this visit, and 
especially in the elevation of missionary ideals and concep- 
tions. ‘That their tour of America has resulted in directing 
the attention of many choice young people to the foreign field 
cannot be doubted, and from this source will come the largest 
fruition of their visit. “Pray ye, therefore, the Lord of the 
harvest that He will thrust forth laborers into His harvest.” 


The above is a picture of A. Warburton and Henrietta 
Davidson taken just a few minutes before they sailed for 
China. 

The Chinaman is Lee, a young man from Chung King, 
where the Davidsons are located. They were mutually de- 
lighted at meeting, although they had not known each other 
in China. Lee, who has just come to this country to study 
for six years, is from the family of a wealthy official in the 
province and city where the Davidsons are located. Indeed, 
Lee himself held a very important office in Chung King 
before coming to America. Through Lee, Warburton David- 
son hopes to reach a class of people not before .reached in 
Chung King. He chatted easily with Lee in Chinese, and 
the latter seemed most delighted. 


BORN. 


HawortH.—At Friends Mission, Banes, Cuba, Twelfth 
month 13, 1908, to Chas. C. and Orpha R. Haworth, a son, 
Alfred Dwight. 


MARRIED. 


GraHAM-Hoppinc—At the home of W. A. and Mary 
Partlow, Pond Creek, Okla., Twelfth month 24, 1908, their 
granddaughter, Agnes Hopping, and Louis W. Graham. 


DIED. 


Mitier.—At his home, Fishertown, Bedford County, Pa., 
Twelfth month 12, 1908, J. Scott Miller, aged fifty-five years, 
a member of Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 


Tuomas.—At his residence in Howard County, Ind., 
Twelfth month 11, 1908, Henry Thomas, in his eighty-second 
year. He was a birthright Friend and for many years had 
faithfully served as elder in Hemlock Monthly Meeting. 

Way.—At Fishertown, Pa., Ninth month 29, 1908, Clara, 
wife of Samuel B. Way, in her forty-fifth year, daughter 
of the late Thomas Elwood and Elizabeth W. Miller. 

Witson.—At the residence of ‘her nephew and niece, J. 
Scott and Phebe J. Miller, Fishertown, Bedford County, Pa., 
Eleventh month 17, 1908, Hanna B. Wilson, aged seventy-four 
years,.a member of Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 

Wooparp.—At Knightstown, Ind., Twelfth month 26, 1908, 
Carrie T. Woodard, aged fifty-three years. 
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FIRST QUARTER. 
LESSON III. FIRST MONTH 17, 1900. 


BEGINNINGS OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN CHURCH. 
Acts 2: 22-47. 
For Speciai Stupy, 2: 32-42 


_ Gotpen TExt.—They continued steadfastly 
in the apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, and 
in breaking of bread, and in prayers. Acts 
2: 42: 

DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, First month 11th. Beginnings 
of Christian Church. Acts 2: 22-47. 

Pie Sieh Anxious inquirers. Acts 16: 
I 


-34. 
Fourth-day. How to be saved. Rom. to: 
I-13. 

Fifth-day. Proofs of conversion. Acts 19: 


13-20. 

ae itaay: Life by faith. John 3: 14-21. 

Seventh-day. Unity of the Church. Eph. 

wees 
. Firseaay, 
I-10. 

Time—Same day as last lesson, and 
the days immediately following. 

Place.—Jerusalem. Somewhere in 
the neighborhood of the upper room, or 
in one of the Temple courts. Then in 
one of the Temple courts. 

No parallel account. 

Throughout the whole of the section 
the Revised Version is to be preferred. 

Peter’s sermon is one of the longest 
discourses of the primitive Church that 
has come down to us. It should be 
compared with the other discourses of 
his in Acts 3: 12-26; 10: 34-43. 

Few things in personal experiences 
are more striking than the great change 
in Peter. A few weeks before he had 
not only forsaken his Lord, but denied 


Vision of the Church. Isa. 60: 


INTERESTING FACTS. 
FOOD KNOWLEDGE ON THE FARM. 


With the rural free delivery of mails, 
the farmer is as closely in touch with 
what is going on in the world as his 
city brother, 

What to eat, in order to get the best 
out of one’s brain and body is as im- 
portant for the modern farmer as the 


manufacturer, business man or pro- 
fessional worker. An Illinois farmer 
writes: 


“Tam a farmer and was troubled with 
chronic indigestion for two years—suf- 
fered great agony and could find no per- 
manent relief from medicines. 

“A friend suggested that I quit using 
so much starchy foods, which are the 
principal cause of intestinal indigestion. 
I began to use Grape-Nuts and have 
continued with most gratifying results. 

“Grape-Nuts. food has built me up 
wonderfully. I gained six pounds the 
first four weeks that I used it. My gen- 
eral health is better than before, my 
brain is clear, my nerves strong. 

“For breakfast and dinner I have 
Grape-Nuts with cream, a slice of crisp 
toast, a soft boiled egg and a cup of 
Postum. My evening meal is made of 
Grape-Nuts and cream alone. 

“This diet gives me good rest every 
night and I am now well again.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? -A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human in- 
terest. 
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Him thrice. Now he spoke fearlessly 
in the hearing of all men. Seldom has 
the power of faith, and of the Holy 
Spirit dwelling in a man been better 
exemplified. 

The report as we have it does not 
profess to be a verbatim or full one 
(verse 40), and can only be a condensed 
summary of what he said. ‘This fact 
makes it, in some places, rather hard to 
follow his argument. We have in this 
summary an outline of the earliest 
Christian theology. It must be remem- 
bered that the form in which it is stated 
was such as would more particularly 
reach those to whom it was spoken. 

Peter’s quotation and explanation of 
the prophecy of Joel is exceedingly in- 
teresting and should be carefully read. 
Note especially Peter’s addition, in 
verse 18, of the words, “and they shall 
prophesy,” repeated from a_ previous 
verse as if to emphasize the thought. 
Here, as generally, prophecy does not 
mean the foretelling of future events, 
but an inspired utterance. There can be 
no doubt that Peter here means that 
women are to be religious teachers in 
the Church. “In the gifts of the Spirit, 
as in the gift of personal salvation, 
there is neither male nor female” (Gal. 
3: 28, R. V.). The special lesson be- 
gins with the subject of the Resurrec- 
tion. 

32. “We all.” Primarily the apostles, 
but doubtless many others who were 
present. Compare I Cor. 15: 6. 

33. “The promise.” The gift of the 
Holy Spirit. “See and hear.” The 
whole phenomenon, spiritual and 
physical. 

34. The quotation is from Psalm Ito. 
This psalm is one of those called ‘“Mes- 
sianic” and is quoted several times in 
the New ‘Testament (Matt. 22: 43; 
I Cor!'1s 28; Hebi 1: 19eyn0ems). » Che 
words, “The Lord said unto my Lord” 
are equivalent to “Jehovah said unto 
Messiah.” Peter says, David died and 
was buried, and we have his sepulchre; 
David himself has not risen from the 
dead.—It is David’s greater Son. 

36. The prophecy is fulfilled in Jesus 
Christ. The verse is the climax of 
Peter’s argument. The _ resurrection 
proves that God has made Jesus, Lord 
and Messiah, and that this Messiah 
they crucified—‘a man approved of God 
unto you by mighty works and won- 
ders and signs which God did by him in 
the midst of you” (Verse 22, R. V.). 

37. “They were pricked in. their 
heart.” Not all. the multitude, but 
many of them. The pronoun refers to 
the mixed assembly mentioned in 
verses 7-11. “What shall we do?” ‘To 
escape from the consequences of their 
guilt. 

38. “Repent ye.” ‘This is the first es- 
sential. hey must take an entirely 
different attitude of soul towards God 
and in regard to Jesus Christ. Instead 
of looking upon Him as an impostor, 
they must accept Him as Lord and 
Christ. They must change their whole 
interior life and purpose. “Be bap- 
tized.” Not for regeneration, but as a 
sign and symbol of repentance and of a 
public confession of Christ. “Each of 
you.” It must be a personal, individual 
act. “In the name of Jesus Christ.” 
Making a public acknowledgment that 
it is through Him salvation comes. 
“For the remission of. sins.” . These 
words apply to both repentance and 


CHARCOAL PURIFIES ANY | 
BREATH. 


AND IN ITS PUREST FORM HAS LONG BEEN 
KNOWN AS THE GREATEST GAS 
ABSORBER, 


Pure willow charcoal will oxidize 
almost any odor and render it sweet 
and pure. A panful in a foul cellar will 
absorb deadly fumes, for charcoal ab- 
sorbs one hundred times its volume in 
gas. 

The ancients knew the value of char- 
coal and administered it in cases of 
illness, especially pertaining to the 
stomach. In England to-day charcoal 
poultices are used for ulcers, boils, etc., 
while some physicians in Europe claim 
to cure many skin diseases by covering 
the afflicted skin with charcoal powder. 

Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges go into 
the mouth and transfer foul odors at 
once into oxygen, absorb noxious gases 
and acids and when swallowed mix 
with the digestive juices and stop gas 
making, fermentation and decay, 

By their gentle qualities they control 
beneficially bowel action and stop diar- 
rhea and constipation. 

Bad breath simply cannot exist when 
charcoal is used. ‘There are no ifs or 
ands about this statement. Don’t take 
our word for it, but look into the mat- 
ter yourself. ‘Ask your druggist or 
physician, or, better still, look up char- 
coal in your encyclopedia. The beauty 
of Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges is that 
the highest pharmaceutical expert 
knowledge obtainable has been used to 
prepare a lozenge that will give to 
man the best form of charcoal for use. 

Pure willow and honey is the result. 
Two or three after meals and at bed- 
time sweeten the breath, stop decay of 
teeth, aid the digestive apparatus and 
promote perfect bowel action. They 
enrich the supply of oxygen to the sys- 
tem and thereby revivify the blood and 
nerves. ; 

Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges are sold 
everywhere in vast quantities, thus they 
must have merit. Every druggist car- 
ries them; price, 25 cents per box, or 
send us your name and address and we 
will send you a trial package by mail, 
free. Address F. A. Stuart Co., 200 
Stuart Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 


baptism—it needs the change of mind 
and the public confession that there 
may be the genuine putting away of 
sins. If this is honestly and truthfully 
done, God will send His Holy Spirit 
into the heart to guide, to comfort, to 
support. Compare I Pet. 3: 21, one of 
the best commentaries on this passage. 

39. “For the promise.” See verses 
17, 18; Eph. 1: 13. “Unto you, and to 
your children.” To the Jews and their 
descendants. “All that are afar off.” 
The Gentiles or heathen. At this time 
it can hardly be doubted that Peter be- 
lieved that the Gentiles were to enter 
the Messiah’s Kingdom through becom- 
ing Jewish proselytes. It was part of 
the Jewish expectation of a Messiah 
that His rule should embrace all the 
earth. See Micah 4: 1; Amos 9: 12; 
Isa. 2: 2; 54: 4. “Shall call unto Him.” 
R. V. These words must be understood 
in the light of the Gospel message, 
which is to all 

“Ve need not one be left behind, 

For Christ hath bidden all mankind.” 
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40. “From this untoward (crooked) 
generation.” From a share in their 
guilt. 

41. A wonderful result. 

42. “And they continued steadfastly 
in the apostles’ teaching and fellowship, 
in the breaking of bread and the pray- 
ers.” It is natural that most com- 
mentators should regard this as an ex- 
ample of the celebration of the or- 
dinance of the Lord’s Supper, but this 
is simply an inference which does not 
seem to be borne out by the narrative. 
It is far better and more in accord with 
the ordinary rules of interpretation to 
take Luke as meaning what he describes 
in verse 46. See R. V. They ate their 
meals at home in the glad consciousness 
of a new life, and full of thanksgiving for 
what the Lord had done for them. Each 
meal was a communion service. ‘To 
make a church ordinance out of the 
words is a forced construction. 


Christian Endeaunr. 


(Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New 
York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR FIRST MONTH 17, 1900. 


PILGRIM’S PROGRESS SERIES. 
I, LEAVING THE CITY OF 
DESTRUCTION. 


Acts 16: 25-34. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, First month 11th. The burden 
Of sin. “Ex/ 5%. 4-9: 
The awakened conscience. Acts 


Third-day. 
2: 37-42. } 

Fourth-day. The flight from danger. Gen. 
19: 15-22, 

Fifth-day. Grace opens a way. Matt. 11: 


28-30. 
ae As What a pilgrim gives up. Phil. 


° rt, 

Bere iheday: What a pilgrim has in view. 
I Pet. 1: 3-9. 

A glance at the list of prayer-meeting 
topics for the new year discloses the 
fact that we are to review the famous 
old allegory that Bunyan wrote that 
“Chalketh out before thine eyes 
The man that seeks the everlasting 

prize: 

It shows you whence he comes, whither 
he goes; 
What he leaves undone; also what he 

does; 

It also shows you how he runs and 

runs, 
Till he unto the gate of glory comes.” 

One of the charges brought against 
the pedple of this generation is that 
they have lost the sense of sin. There 
is such a wide dissemination of matters 
and methods of physical comfort and 
convenience, and’ so vast a field of in- 
tellectual activity and mental diversion 
that we find little time and less inclina- 
tion to retire to our chambers or to 
walk solitarily in the fields, or even to 
read in the Book that tells of the over- 
throw of the City of Destruction. In- 
deed, it is one of the deadliest dangers 
of that City that we fail to see that our 
steps tend toward it, or even that our 
abode is in it, because of the uncon- 
sciousness on our own part of the in- 
fluence that the little things of life are 
having on us. Christian’s burden was 
not always grievous, nor did it come to 
its bulk and weight in a day. But when 
the rule of life that we practice in pleas- 
ing ourselves is brought into comparison 


with that Life that was lived for the 


Salvation of the world, we begin to see i 


that what we are and what we have at- 
tained is far short of commendation for 
ourselves for the fellowship of His fol- 
lowers. 

Doubtless it is well for us that we do 
not have the seventeenth century per- 
sistence of reiteration of the awfulness 
of sin and of the duty of introspection. 
“T am the Lord that healeth thee.” 
“Looking unto Jesus, the Author and 
Finisher of our faith;” these are themes 
and declarations that are profitable for 
mending contemplation and_ practice. 


Yet to enter into their spirit and en- | 


joyment we can not overlook the fact 
that Jesus says, “Come,” which means 
a departure from the place and atti- 
tude in which He finds us; that He says, 
“Repent,” which means a turning about 
from the course of life which we have 
been pursuing, and the choice of a differ- 
ent course, in a different spirit, and 
tending to a different destiny. 

When Lot was led from Sodom by 
the hands of his insistent messengers, it 
was in the face of an abiding appear- 
ance of stability and security that lulled 
the fears that their words aroused; but 
it was none the less a doomed city. 
When the young man or young woman 
closes eyes and ears to warnings of dan- 
ger and sees only the brightness of the 
lure, and hears only the jingle of mirth 
and jollity, it seems impossible to get to 
the inner citadel of the life and speak 
the awakening word. But we must not 
fail in persistency nor in hopefulness, for 
the work is the Lord’s. Nor must we 
ourselves yield to -the ever 
temptation to minify the danger be- 
cause pleasant and well-behaved and in 
many ways lovable and intelligent peo- 
ple seem to dwell tranquilly where, we 
have come to feel. is the very spot where 
the wrath of God against sin must send 
a stroke. We are not to judge. nor to 
hasten God’s judgments, but we must 
walk by the rule whereunto we have at- 
tained, else we shall fail of deliverance. 


present | 


If you used your tools as often 

as a carpenter does his— they'd 

never rust. Just before putting 

them away, rub a few drops of 

Household Lubricant overthem. 
Then they’ll keep their edge 
and won't rust. 


HOUSEHOLD 
Lubricant 


should be used for 
everything about the | 
house that needs oiling | 
—for sewing machines, 
bicycles, clothes wring- 


ers, etc. It will not 
corrode or turn 
rancid, Sold by 


dealers everywhere 
in the handy can 
that can be closed 


& oUSEHOLy 
\ LUBRICANTS 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(INCORPORATED) 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


WESTTOWN FARM HOUSE—Boarders 
Wanted, large, well-heated rooms, every con- 
venience, terms reasonable. Address Charles 
Stratton, Westtown, Pa. 


OUR NEW COLONY now forming in Los 
Angeles county offers a rare opportunity to get 


| @ pleasant home and an independent living fora 


low price, for cash or small monthly payments. 
Alfalfa yields from $100 to $150 per acre, with no 
failure of crops. For particulars address H. C. 
SMITH, agent, Redman, Cal. 


IN THE GARDEN 


Full size in Calendars 414 x6 inches, 


A QUAKER CALENDAR 


AND 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND 


ONE YEAR FOR 


ONE DOLLAR 


The Calendars are printed in a rich sepia 
ink on a heavy cameo plate paper with the 
sheets so arranged on brass rings that they 
turn readily without breaking. A quaint 
Quaker scene and an appropriate verse on 
each sheet. The subjects with months are 
as follows: 


First and Second Months. .... . Knitting 
Third and Fourth Months. ... . . Quilting 


Fifth and Sixth Months 
At the Meeting House Door 


Seventh and Highth Months. . In the Gardea 
Ninth and Tenth Months. Starting for Meeting 
Eleventh and Twelfth Months By the Fireside 


With each New Subscription which we receive at our special rate 
of $1.00, a year we will giveaway A Quaker Calendar. 
The Calendar and the paper will be sent to separate addresses when so desired. This offer can 


not be combined with other offers, nor does it apply with renewal subscriptions. Extra copies of 
the Calendar can be secured, postage paid, for 50 cts. each. 
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FINANCIAL 
REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and OEla- 
homa, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. Safest form of investment; no fluctuations 
in value; securities personally inspected; no 
loan madeto exceed 40 per eent. of our valuation. 
Collections made without expense to Investor. 
Long and successful experience. References 
furnished. Correspondence solicited. 
DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 


JosEPH J. D1icKINSON FRANK M. REED 


For 33 Years our Sirst Merigages 
have paid to our Customers 


PERKINS & cr A.so$25. 
FINANCIAL BROKERS |@aaquatis 
Lawrence, Mansas.. Cabaret 


every 6 months. Loans of $200, 
and up, always on hand. Wairk TODAY. 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the § 

safest form of investment—tested by our cus- 

tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 
est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list. 


6’ NET TO | FARM 
LENDER! LOANS 


Write for up to date map of the new state and 
descriptive papers of our high grade first mort- 
gage loans on improved real estate in Eastern 
Oklahoma, the richest agricultural country in 
the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third value. 
All securities personally inspected by a salaried 
employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance Com- 
panies and Individuals who have invested in 
our mortgages for years. 
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WALTER B. PASCHALL, Pres’t 


ATOKA = = OKLAHOMA 


William S. 


Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S.15th Street, Philadelphia 


STENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate. 
MARY M. KITE 
007 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 


. 
elephones } Keystone, Race 70-09 


HALF TONES 
L/NE CUTS 
COLOR WORK 


“VM or. 108 ARCH 
l-“AHILADEL PHIA. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
FINE FUNERAL FURNISHINGS 


Best service and equipment 


1313 VINE STREET 


Bern Te.cenoncs 
Dav on NianT 


PHILADELPHIA 
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THE FRIENDS HYMNAL 


APPROVED BY THE HYMNAI, COMMITTEE OF THE FIVE, 
YEARS MEETING, contains the words and music of 736 standard 
selections. Hymns suitable forall kinds of religious services, are 
conveniently grouped and indexed. No hymn appears without 
the music and the words are printed between the staffs so the notes 
may be easily followed while singing. Sor melody and high 
religious sentiment the selections are unsurpassed. Bound in 
Cloths postpaid . «3. < Stee). bviee . . $1.00 


The American Friend and this Book (postpaid) for, _ _ $2.15 


WEBSTER’S UNIVERSAL 
SELF-PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 


Contains all the words in the English language in ordi- 
nary use, including many new words. The definitions 
embrace all distinctions and shades of meaning. The 
proper use of capital and small letters are indicated. 
Synonyms and Antonyms are given with each word fol- 
lowing the definition, Among the features are 
Dictionary of Prefixes and Suffixes; Names of Men and Women; 
Mythological and Classical Names; Popular Titles of Cities and 
States; Foreign Words and Phrases, Colloquialisms, Dictionary of 
Words adopted by the Simplified Spelling Board; Maps of the 
World and of the United States in Colors; Flags of all Nations in 
Colors. 1000 Pages, Size, 544x 8 inches. 


Bound in French Morocco, and reinforced in all 
necessary parts to add strength and durability. Price, 


postpaid. <5 ic, SRaMeEne, ic. +. +.) +: en eae yetr peur Les Abita flexible, ere 
The American Friend and this Book (postpaid), $2.65 jolc¢ without injury to bing: 


THE STORY LIFE OF LINCOLN 


By WAYNE WHIPPLE 


“« Rive hundred of the shortest and best narratives have been gath- 
ered from about 150 sources and strung like a necklace of precious 
stones on thethread of Lincoln’s life forming a connected and complete 
biography of the greatest of the Presidents.” —A uthor’sIntroduction. _ 

‘“‘T have read its pages with interest and pleasure, and consider it 
an excellent and novel way of presenting the biography of America’s 
most picturesque President.”—Albert J. Beveridge, (U. S. Senator from 
Indiana.) ; : : 

1909 is the 1ooth anniversary of Lincoln’s birth, and 
many of our readers will wish to review his life. We have 
selected ‘‘ the cream of all Lincoin literature’’ and offer it 
at a reduced price. The work contains 700 pages, 150 illus- 
trations, bound in cloth, stamped with white and gold. 
Price (postpaid) .... . $2.00 


The American Friend and this Book (post-paid), $2.70 


THE STORY © 
OF QUAKERISM 


By ELIZABETH B. EMMOTT 


The story of Quakerism is told 
from its rise to the present time in an 
interesting narrative, which fills less 
than three hundred 12mo, pages. No 
other single book covers the whole 
field of Quaker history socompletely,. 
The salient points are well chosen 
and wellexpressed. Written especial- 
ly for young people. Should beinevery 
Quaker home. Cloth bound, Illustrated. 


Price postpaid . 5.1.25... $1.35. 
The American Friend and this 
Book (postpaid) . . . $2.65 


BRIGFLATTS MEETING HOUSE 
The oldest Friends Meeting House now standing 
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Events and Comnvents. 


There will be some house-cleaning in 
the social affairs of Washington if the 
recommendations of the Home Com- 
mission prevail. This commission has 
asked that Congress suppress usury, 
make drunkenness a misdemeanor, re- 
strict the use of nostrums, and enact 
other measures promoting the general 
welfare of the masses of the people in 
that District. These recommendations 
are of special interest to the whole coun- 
try, since they come as the verdict of a 
commission that has carefully studied 
the problem of how best to improve the 
condition of the people from the stand- 
point of their physical, social and moral 
welfare. 


A cold wave is always a testing time 
for those in close circumstances, and 
last week’s drop in temperature did 
its share in revealing the real condition 
among the poorer classes in our cities. 

If we can take the testimony of the 
Secretary of the Organized Charities in 
Philadelphia as an index for the coun- 
try, the situation has improved since 
last year. The hard times which came 
as a result of the panic a year ago 
have taught those in the laboring dis- 
tricts to be more economical, and as a 
consequence they are more forehanded 
than they were in the early days of the 
depression. The requests for charity, 
strange to say, come from the more 
thrifty portions of the city. There still 
remains much want, but those nearest 
the work seem to think that the worst 
1S past. 


The churches of Texas are promoting 
a warm campaign against the racetracks 
which flourish with unwonted vigor in 
that commonwealth now that most other 
States have put a ban upon track bet- 
ting. A typical phase of the movement 
was the united effort in Dallas on the 
last Sunday of the year, when from the 
pulpit of each Protestant church in the 
city a sermon was preached against the 
legal tolerance of turf gambling, and 
petitions bearing 10,000 names were 
prepared asking the governor and 
legislature to outlaw the placing of 
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wagers at racetracks. In California, ac- 
cording to information direct from the 
racing men themselves, a tremendous 
effort is to be made to forestall the de- 
termination of the anti-betting interests 
to secure a prohibitory measure from 
the legislature. The latter claim to have 
the promise of support from  three- 
fourths of the assembly and two-thirds 
of the senate, but the racing men are 
prepared to place at least $500,000 
“where it will do the most good” 


The work of rescue in the earthquake 
striken portions of Italy and Sicily, is 
being organized and pushed forward so 
rapidly that it is useless for us to men- 
tion details. The latest reports only add 
to the horror of the disaster. One of 
the most striking phenomena following 
the terrible shocks was the large num- 
ber of people who became temporarily 
mad. The Southern Italian is a man of 
violent emotions, and he is superstitious. 

Half the population of Calabria in the 
region affected was destroyed. Most of 
the other half has been forced to flee, 
since aid could not be supplied in the 
destroyed villages. It seems very likely 
that many of the people will leave Italy 
altogether as soon as they are able and 
come to Argentina, Brazil, or our own 
country. Messina was destroyed in 1783. 
It was the second city of Sicily, but 
there seems to be some doubt whether 
it will be rebuilt. 


Very unexpectedly the feeling be- 
tween the President and Congress is 
becoming more intense. ‘That portion 
of the Annual Message which con- 
tained the President’s request that 
additional appropriations be made for 
the extension of the Secret Service, 
and the implication that certain mem- 
bers of Congress wished this depart- 
ment curtailed in order to cover their 
own crimes, caused some stir at the 
opening of the session. ‘The matter 
was referred’ to committees in both 
houses, and most people anticipated 
little trouble. It is with some surprise, 
therefore, that we find this subject 
monopelizing the time of both houses. 

In reply to the Senate’s request that 
the President produce evidence sub- 
stantiating his charges, he has _ sub- 
mitted letters implicating Senator ‘Till- 
man, from North Carolina, in a land 
swindle in Oregon. While many of the 
Senators are indignant, they are never- 
theless uneasy, and we are likely to 
hear more about the trouble before it 
is over. ‘The house has administered 
a rebuke to the Executive by striking 
out that section of the message refer- 
ring to the Secret Service appropriation, 


also the President’s special message 
referring to the matter. 
The President, however, manifests 


little concern as to what either branch 
of Congress might do with his several 
communications, but it is generally con- 
ceded, that with the evidence already 
presented, and with other evidence 
which it is believed the President can 
produce if he is called upon to do it, 
it will be practically impossible for 
Congress not to make ample provision 
for Secret Service without arousing 
strong suspicion that the President is 
right in his contention. 


NOTICE. 


WINTER UNIVERSITY EXTEN- 
SION LECTURES. 


The University Extension Society has 
just issued the announcement of its 
winter lectures, which began last week 
in Witherspoon Hall. The list of the 
Society’s lecturers, who will deliver 
the winter courses, includes such well- 
known names as F. Hopkinson Smith, 
the well-known artist and author; Prof. 
John Cowper Powys, of Oxford Uni- 
versity; Samuel McChord Crothers, of 
Cambridge, the Oliver Wendell Holmes 
of our day; Ethel M. Arnold, of Eng- 
land, a niece of Matthew Arnold and 
granddaughter of the famous Dr. Arn- 
old of Rugby; Dr. Ian C. Hannah, of 
Cambridge, and late president of King’s 
College, Nova Scotia; Dr. Ethelbert D. 
Warfield, president of Lafayette College, 
and many other prominent speakers. 
The subjects on which these lecturers 
will speak include, Literature, History, 
Science and Music. At the Witherspoon 
Centre, which is now the largest Uni- 
versity Extension Centre in the United 
States, the program of winter work is 
exceedingly inviting. On Second day 
evenings in First month to the middle 
of Second month, Prof. Powys will 
deliver a course on “Leaders of Modern 


England,” including Darwin, Huxley, 
Disraeli, Gladstone, Matthew Arnold, 
Walter Pater, John Morley, Joseph 


Chamberlain, Robert Blatchford, Gen- 
eral Booth, G. K. Chesterton, Bernard 
Shaw. Sixth day evening, First month 
20th, Ethel M. Arnold will lecture on 
her famous grandfather, “Arnold of 
Rugby,” this lecture being her first ap- 
pearance in Philadelphia since her ar- 
rival in this country. On Second day 
evening, Second month 22nd, Dr. Ian 
C. Hannah will begin a course on “Eu- 
ropean Relations with the Far East,” a 
subject with which he is unusually fami- 
liar through his long residence in Japan 
and China. The Society will mark the 
tooth anniversary of Lincoln’s birth 
with an address on Lincoln by President 
E. D. Warfield, Lafayette College, to be 
delivered at 3 o’clock on Second month 
12th. The subject of Dr. Crothers’ ad- 
dress on Sixth day evening, Second 
month roth will be Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, the centennial of whose birth 
is also soon to be celebrated. Dr. 
Crothers and President Eliot are to be 
the chief speakers at the celebration of 
the rooth anniversary of Dr. Holmes’ 
birth in Cambridge. Fifth-day evening, 
Second month 11th, Dr. S. C. Schmucker 
will give the first lecture in a course on 
“Evolution,” the lectures explaining 
chiefly Darwinian evolution but making 
clear also the points at which later work- 
ers have modified the Darwinian con- 
ception. At the annual meeting of the 
Society in Witherspoon Hall on Sixth 
day afternoon, Third month 12th, Presi- 
dent Wilson, Princeton University, will 
deliver the annual address, his subject 
being “Academic Ideals and Public Ser- 
vice.” 

The aim of University Extension is to 
extend education through the whole of 
adult life and to extend thorough meth- 
ods of study on subjects of everyday in- 
terest. The movement offers something 
of value to every person in the com- 
munity and through its 100 Centres, lo- 
cated not only in Philadelphia, but 
throughout the East, the Society is 
reaching thousands in all walks of life. 
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THE REALM OF FAITH. 


The height and power of a person’s religion can 
always be measured by the quality of his fazth, just 
as the temperature of the air can be measured by 
the height of the mercury in the thermometer. In 
answer to the question of the disciples: “‘Why could 
not we cast the evil spirit out?’ Christ said: ‘“Be- 
cause of the littleness of your faith.” The “little- 
ness of faith” in any person, or in any church, or 
in any epoch is the real explanation of spiritual 
weakness, lack of power, failure to conquer the forces 
of evil. Faith, af at 1s genuine faith, can do any- 
thing, so that the main problem in any religious 
movement is the cultivation of live faith. 

The most common blunder, and one which always 
carries weakness with it, is to suppose that faith con- 
sists in holding unsupported opinions. 
boy’s Sunday-school definition is only an exaggeration 
of this idea. ‘‘Faith,” according to the little boy, “is 
believing things which you know ain’t so;” and this 
type of “faith” is well illustrated by the old story 
of the woman who prayed to have the mountain re- 
moved from in front of her house, and who remarked 
in the morning, when she saw it still there, “I just 
knew nothing would happen!” 

As soon as the matter is stated in this ridiculous 
fashion we all see the absurdity of such “faith.” 
We need to go a step further and to see that true 
faith does not consist in holding any kind of un- 
supported opinions. It is not the province of faith 
to give us views about the matters of fact with which 
science and history can deal. In this realm faith 
can give us nothing but an unsupported opinion, and 
any new discovery may any day knock the props 
out from under such a faith and show us to be holding 
a positive error, as happened to the Church when 
Galileo proved that the earth was in motion. Faith 
in this instance did consist in “believing something 
that was not so.” 

We all do well not to change our opinions and views 
too easily, and not to be carried off our feet by the 
unsupported statements of men who claim to be scien- 
tists, but we make a serious blunder when, on the 
other hand, we think faith gives us the privilege of 
holding a view which science has clearly shown to 
be untenable. Either the earth moves or it does 


The little | 


not move, and facts, not faith, must settle that ques- 
tion. So, too, with every other question of a factual 
character, 2. e., every question which concerns the 
realm of nature and history. To drag faith into this 
field where it does not belong is in the end to kill it. 

But now what 7s the realm of faith? Faith is an 
inward power by which the soul lives above the 
seen and temporal, and overcomes the world of facts 
and of mechanism. It is the vision of the realities 
which transcend sense-experience and a way of living 
by these higher realities. It is the soul’s discovery of 
what ought to be, and an absolute assurance that what 
ought to be is. This is exactly the definition of 
faith in the great chapter of Hebrews: “Faith is 
the assurance of things hoped for, the test of things 
not seen.”’ It is not of a lower order than scientific 
knowledge; it is higher—it is the very pinnacle of 
the mind’s power. It is the root and basis of all 
our experience and all our knowledge—our morality 
as well as our religion. 

But it is no mere blind opinion, no leap into the 
dark. Genuine faith springs out of experience and 
is tested in experience. . When Christ called for faith 
in Himself, it was because He was showing the 
Father in a life which touched experience at every 
point, and when St. Paul cried out, “I am living 
by the faith of the Son of God,” he appealed to the 
fact that this faith worked and stood the test because 
it produced a new man in him. 

There are no limits to the working power of faith. 
We cannot compute its maximum horse-power units. 
It can do all things. But it must be a faith which 
sees and knows. We must “know in whom we be- 


lieve,” and we must swing out to our tasks with a 


faith that outbalances the tons of the earth, as we 


utter the great words: “For I am persuaded!” 
Bap M od. 


POE. 


The year 1909 is remarkable as being the cen- 
tenary of an unusual number of men whose names 
are household words. Among them are Poe, Lincoln, 
Gladstone, Darwin and Tennyson. These men of 
genius were human like other men, with the 
limitations and possibilities common to other mem- 
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bers of their race; but with all they made positive 
contributions to the life and thought of the world, 
and for these services we hold their names in grateful 
memory. 

Edgar Allen Poe is the first on this calendar of 
memorable names. He stands apart—sad, selfish, 
dissipated, brilliant, half insane—the most tragic and 
pitiable figure in our literary history. He is be- 
lieved to have been born in Boston, First month 19, 
1809, but the time and place of his birth, as well 
as many other details of his life, are matters about 
which his biographers disagree. Before he was three 
years old, his widowed mother, a poverty-stricken 
actress, died, leaving him an orphan, but his dark 
eyes and pretty curls soon won him a new home. 
He became the adopted son of John Allen, a wealthy 
Virginia trader, who, being without children of his 
own, fostered him as his only child. With his new- 
found parents he traveled, five years being spent in 
Great Britain. Meanwhile ample provision was 
made for his education. He was an attractive youth, 
and the recipient of every indulgence which wealth 
could bestow. All went well until he entered the 
University of Virginia at the age of 17, when his 
two prevailing vices, gambling and.drinking, began to 
manifest themselves. This caused a rupture with 
his foster father, and young Poe went forth into the 
eruel world to shift for himself. 

We cannot follow in detail his checkered career. 
Two years were spent in the United States Army, 
and nine months at West Point, but most of his 
time was devoted to literary efforts. He wrote 
poetry, later prose also. For a short time he was 
editor of The Southern Literary Messenger. Just 
at the beginning of what promised to be a successful 
career, he, for some unexplained reason, left his 
position. Such was his wont, however, and he con- 
tinued to drift about from one literary project to 
another. All this time his excesses were telling on 
his powers, and at the age of forty, when he should 
have been at his best, he died in Baltimore from 
the immediate effects of a debauch. 

Most of his work is second rate, some of it absurd. 
Less than a dozen short productions are worth pre- 
serving. As Julian Hawthorne says: “Never was 
so broad a reputation built upon a basis of actual 
achievement so narrow as in the case of Poe,” and 
yet we and our children, for years to come, will 
read and re-read “The Raven” and “The Bells.” 

While Poe’s personal qualities are anything but in- 
spiring, his life is not without its lesson. A recent 
writer feels “that he had in him many elements that 
go to form the religious or spiritual fact.” He 


finds everywhere in his writings “a yearning for 
a supernal loveliness,” a desire to be lifted away from 
the world of sense into the presence of the Great 
Unseen. 


From moan and groan to a golden throne beside the King of 
Heaven. 


This quality set over against the prevailing facts 
of his life only make its tragedy more complete. 

But let our judgment be tempered with mercy. 
Who can measure the meaning of this spiritual 
sense! His writings are conspicuously free from 
indelicate allusion and gross suggestion, and the wife 
of the physician who attended him in his last hours 
says: 

I helped to nurse him, and during an interval of conscious- 
ness he asked if there was any hope for him. . . . I said, “My 
husband thinks you are very ill; so if you have any directions 
to give concerning your affairs, I will write them down.” He 
replied, “I meant for a wretch like me beyond this life.” TI 


assured him that the Great Physician said that there is. I 
then read him the fourteenth chapter of St. John’s Gospel. 


With a prayer on his lips he passed beyond. 
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CALLED TO BE SAINTS. 


BY CHARLES M. WOODMAN. 


There is something strikingly pointed about that 
simple, concise statement, “called to be saints,” which 
slips with such apparent naturalness into the opening 
phrase of Paul’s first letter to the Corinthian Chureh. 
It is dropped so simply into these introductory words 
of the epistle that we rarely pause to see the brilliant 
point of light which it throws down through every 
chapter, until every home in the Church at Corinth 
feels its radiance, and every heart its warmth and its 
power. The Church at Corinth had a reputation in 
the early years of Christianity which in some ways 
was not at all favorable to a high moral and spiritual 
view of life, and one cannot read Paul’s plain, open 
statements in this epistle without realizing that there 
were abuses in this community of Christians which 
had to be removed, or the future of the Church as a 
spiritual factor in the Kingdom of Christ was doomed. 
Such is the picture of very much of modern chureh 
life, and Paul’s method of dealing with the situation 
in Corinth is not without its direct bearing upon the 
problems of to-day. i 

The best way to reveal a sin is to hold a light over 
it; the surest way of removing a sin which is nega- 
tive is to present an ideal which is positive. We ean 
never purify individual life or cleanse the world by 
continually crying “don’t, don’t.” We must hold 
before men something which in itself will call for 
positive activity on high levels, and positive activity 
on high levels will leave no room or desire for negative 
activity on the planes of a baser life. The only way 
I know to save a soul, a community, a church, or 2 
nation, is to set mefore it a high ideal, one that is 


im eer? 


-of unity, their immoralities. 
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worth struggling for, one that is inspiring, one that 
will draw as the rays of the sun draw the water 
from the level of the lake to the clouds. It is possible 


to lift a man to a high pedestal, but without this 


something of which I speak to hold him when once 
placed, he topples over and falls back, only to be in 
a worse position than before. Paul knew this; it 
was the great principle behind all of his work, and 
for that reason, just preceding some vigorous, stern 
words, which contain much of rebuke, and a very 
loud “don’t,” he places at the very opening of his 
message this light, this high plane, let us call it 
the vision of what the Corinthian Church ought to 
be, what they were called to be—saints. It is in- 
deed the vision of what we ought to be, of what 
Christ expects ws to be, or what we are called to be— 
saints. 

The average Christian winces a little when he hears 
the word saintliness applied to his experience either 
in its reality or in its potentiality. It calls some- 
thing to mind of a high order; it acts as a light to 
quietly but none the less surely show up the dark 
corners of the life where we have allowed the dirt to 
remain, the dust to gather. Things with which we 
get along fairly well, under this light from above 
begin to crawl away into some darker corner, or bet- 
ter still out of the life altogether. How did the 
Corinthian Church receive this message when they 
were assembled on the first day of the week to 
hear the epistle from Paul? What eagerness and 
what anticipation have prompted their gathering to- 
gether from the whole parish; they are all there, 
from the gray haired elders to the smallest child 
of the Church, from the oldest member to the latest 
convert. The reader begins—‘‘Paul, called to be an 
apostle of Jesus Christ through the will of God”— 
how well they knew him; how often he had told them 
of his great call—‘‘and Sothenes our brother, unto 
the Church of God”’—their thought now turns to 
themselves; the reading goes on—even them that 


are sanctified in Christ Jesus, called to be saints.” 


Now strange feelings come over them; they have 
visions of things in their own church life which 
they wouldn’t care to have Paul see after he has 
made that statement about them. The word saini 
has fallen on their ears with almost startling effect. 
It has made them wince. It has prepared them to 
have Paul lay his finger, with stern words, upon the 
tainted phases of their moral life. They are pre- 
pared to have him show up their inconsistencies, in 
fact they begin to feel how quickly he will point out 
the sin of their wrangling and disputing, their lack 
If the Corinthian 
Church had any such conception of the word saint 
as we have to-day, they enjoyed having Paul use 
the word about as much as we enjoy having it ap- 
plied to ourselves. As a matter of fact, we do not 
like the word saint. It has an uncomfortable way 
of bringing up a vision of our sin. It seems to 
come with clanking chains to bind us. We asso- 


-ciate it with certain extremes of profession which, 
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according to our poor eyesight, have not always 
seemed to be borne out by the life. 

In view of this, some observations regarding the 
use of the word will not be out of place. . If in- 
stead of calling us to be saints God had asked us to 
be something that would be less hard to attain, how 
much better and easier we could get along with that 
bothersome thing which we call religion. Jesus said, 
“Follow Me,” and the vagueness of the phrase as 
we please to interpret it makes it apparently easy to 
be religious. Jesus said, “Be my disciple,” which 
isn’t hard, for who cannot be a learner if he have any 
purpose at all? ‘Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ’’ 
is often taken to mean in practice little more than a 
mental assent to some doctrine, and too often has little 
enough to do with the life. But when throughout 
the epistles there appears constantly this word saint, 
it carries so much with it, it has such a point to it, 
it appeals so directly to some definite thing which 
we know of in our own lives, it has such a way of 
making us feel our smallness and our sin beneath 
the light of the ideal it holds up, that we do not like 
the word. This word has been made use of by the 
Church and applied to many of its great workers in 
the centuries gone as a tribute to the service they did 
for the Church. It has been used in somewhat the 
same way as the term doctor of divinity is used 
to-day, as an honorary title to designate some work 
deserving signal honor done within the Church for 
humanity. My examination of the New Testament 
use of this word convinces me that there it is used 
not in relation to that which a man does, but in re- 
lation to that which a man is. Not doing, but being, 
is the qualification for sainthood, and the only one. 
And after all it must be admitted that it is often 
harder to be than to do. Further, some men have 
been called to do great things. Moses, Elijah, John 
the Baptist, Paul, stand prominent among them; 
but all men are called to be saints, and to be a 
saint is a great thing indeed. Being lies back of 
doing. The character is behind the activity. Saint 
if written of a man in his own hand-writing is al- 
most invariably misunderstood. Saint may be the 
title by which others know us, but it is not the name 
by which we may know ourselves and retain the chief 
characteristic of saintliness. Even Paul, whose life 
stood out as such an example, said of himself, “I 
am less than the least of all the saints.” Saint can 
never be written on the life with the letters s-a-i-nt. 
If so, nine out of ten of those who read it will read 
beneath, ‘“‘egotistic hypocrisy.” Saint can be written 
safely only in character. That never has to be la- 
beled. This is the handwriting that God reads, and 
men are not far from reading in the same way. 

The meaning of the word saint is not without its 
significance as bearing on the points under con- 
sideration. It comes from a root-word that signifies 
religious awe, reverence. It means set apart for 
God. It is the same word that all through scripture 
is translated holy. The word saint is ‘the term then 
to represent a holy life. God is holy, and. hence 
a saint is one like God. In other words, saints are 
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the revealing points of the divine nature with respect 
to its holiness. “The heavens declare the glory of 
God, and the firmament sheweth His handiwork.” 


The glory, the majesty, the power of God are revealed |. 


in the material world. We see them in the sun, the 
stars, the infinite spaces of heaven, in the world forces 
about us, the growing tree, the falling rain, the 
rushing river, the crashing thunder. We sce His 
power in all these, but when it comes to His moral 
qualities, His love and His holiness, these we find 
only revealed in their highest form in the crown 
of His creation—man. Man is made to be the re- 
ceiver and the revealer of the moral qualities of 
God; he is called to be a saint. Once grasp this 
truth in even something of its fullness, and a sense 
of dignity and honor is added to human life such as 
nothing else ever has or even can bring to it. It 
is one thing to know that God sees us, that His eye 
follows us in the dark and in the light, that He reads 
the thoughts and intents of the heart; it is a far 
greater thing to stand in the radiance of the great 
light which tells us not only that we are made in 
God’s image, but that we are called to be like Him, 
the great purpose of our life is to reveal Him—we 
are “called to be saints.” There are great callings 
among men, callings that require in their very nature 
the highest qualities of the truest and strongest man- 
hood, manhood that is irreproachable in its bear- 
ing before the eyes of men. You may name all these 
callings one by one, you may group them all together, 
and even then they pale into insignificance before 
the calling of the King of kings, the calling of God 
to represent Him on earth, to become the revealing 
points of the divine nature, in other words—to be 
saints. “Called to be saints”—let the phrase stand 
out before the soul! How many lives there are that, 
like plants growing in the shade, never blossom be- 
cause the sun never shines upon them; lives that never 
allow their full dignity and honor to be revealed be- 
cause they never let the sun of their calling shine 
upon them, lives that have never let themselves realize 
the call of God to the highest life. Or it may be 
they have been satisfied to let the sun shine upon them 
now and then, satisfied with a half-hearted, half- 
alive experience, that has brought sufficient warmth 
to let them bear the name of Christian, and little 
more. We are “called to be saints,” and nothing 
short of saintliness will satisfy God or the deepest 
longings of our own inner natures. 

I walked in the corn field, and there in the open 
the corn was tall and rank and strong, while over 
yonder under the shade of the tree it was small and 
weak. In the sun or out of it made all the differ- 
ence. Let this be our sun—“ealled to be saints ;”’ 
let us live under its rays until the holy life blood 
within begins to tingle with growing grace, and a 
deeper, more beautiful life be visible to men. Only 
a few can be kings, only here and there can one 
represent the people, only a few can be apostles or 
prophets, only a few can rise to the doing of so- 
called great things, but let us remember that being 
is greater than doing, because fundamental to it, and 


all, from the least to the greatest, can be ‘saints, 
should be saints, yes, are “called to be saints.” 


Portland, Me. 


PRESENT TENDENCIES 
LIFE. 


In summarizing the present tendencies in religious 
life, Dwight Mallory Pratt, Cincinnati, finds three 
striking manifestations: The tendency toward “the 
real,” the tendency toward “unity,” and the tendency 
toward “Christ’s view of life.” These he discusses 
at length in the current number of The Homiletic 
Review, from which we glean the following: 

The world, as never before, is asking for facts. 
It is willing to risk time-honored beliefs and customs 
and institutions for any revelation of facts that may 
be made. Theory must give way to reality, doctrine 
to life, letter to spirit. Fundamentally, whether in 
skeptic or Christian, this is faith; faith in the sta- 
bility of the universe, in God, in the verities of man’s 
deeper life, in the trustworthiness and beneficence of 
truth. This attitude may be called the repose of 
faith. Men are no longer frightened by the startling 
nature of any new utterance or discovery. Truth 
is recognized as something independent of any par- 
ticular man or class of men. To-day a conspicuous 
leader may deny the personality of God and not 
cause a ripple in the movement of human thought. 
The truth remains undisturbed in the public mind, 
but the man himself is at a discount. ; 

A scientist may challenge universal beliefs, and 
the calm heart of the age says, “Wait, time will de- 
termine whether the new utterance is false or true.” 

Critics may be equally bold within the sphere of 
revealed truth, but the Church of God with the 
faith and sanity of a Gamaliel says, “Refrain from 
these men, and let them alone; for if this counsel 
or this work be of men it will come to naught.” 
This serenity in the presence of experiment, dis- 
covery, controversy, and criticism is the mood of 
the age. It indicates a mighty intellectual and 
spiritual emancipation; an openness to, and eagerness 
for truth. Men have discovered their limitations. 
The positivist, who would rule out casual inquiry,. 
and the agnostic, who denies the possibility of cer- 
tain knowledge, no longer command a following, A 
theistic interpretation of the universe is at the front 
in philosophy and science. The laws of nature are 
recognized to be as truly a manifestation of God as 
the laws of Sinai or the law of the spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus. It is now well understood that no 
theory of evolution or any other theory of science can 
displace religion, for, in due time, the deeper realities 
will correct any defective view in man’s statement 
of scientific fact. This repose of faith, coupled with 
this universal yearning for the vital and practical 
and real, is underneath all the mental processes of 
the age. It is nothing less than Protestantism in 
full bloom. It is the human spirit shaking itself 
loose from customs and traditions and hide-bound 
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beliefs in order that it may assert its intellectual 
and spiritual emancipation and re-state truth in the 
living language of to-day. If this new liberty some- 
times lacks balance and vision and seems to issue in 
negative and destructive criticism, it is as a whole 
necessary and healthful, removing obstructions, clear- 
ing the field of dogmatisms, and rendering it possi- 
ble for the mind of this age to do its own thinking, 
make its own discoveries, and enter upon a work more 
vital and constructive than history has ever known. 


Among the many products of this new emancipa- 
tion, this new eagerness for reality, this new impa- 
tience for efficiency and power, we may mention the 
tendency toward unification as a characteristic of 
It is a mighty and mystic movement; per- 
vasive, universal, beneficent, and prophetic of the 
millennium. Many of its manifestations seem de- 
structive, and would be fatally destructive were they 
left unchecked. Human selfishness can pervert and 
misuse any beneficent law. But with this exception 
the merging processes of to-day have in them the 
power and vital principle of Pentecost. They re- 
verse the divisive tendencies of the past four cen- 
turies. In commerce they substitute the principle 
of co-operation for competition; among nations the 
principle of arbitration for war, of reciprocity for 
ruinous rivalry; among the various branches of the 
Christian Church the principle of federation and 
union for sectarian division and distrust. 

* * * * 


The facts that demonstrate this unifying process 
are now too well-known to need repetition here. 
Missionaries in foreign lands are rising out of the 
petty rivalries of sects into the majestic unities of 
the kingdom of God. Eighteen denominational 
bodies are co-operating in Japan. In China the 
sinking of differences among Christians resulted in 
“the greatest revival of recent years.” Australia is 
alive with the same spirit. Canada is discerning 
and urging it on. Its presence is manifest in the 
growing desire for union or federation among de- 
nominations in this country. The best sentiment of 
the age experiences a feeling of shame at the waste 
and rivalries of division. The past 20 years have 
done more to reunite the scattered flocks of Protest- 
antism than all the centuries since the Reformation. 
It is a movement the significance of which can not 
yet be appreciated. It anticipates some mighty ag- 
gregation of spiritual power that shall make the com- 
bined forces of evil in the world impotent and afraid. 

* * * * 


It is easy to conceive of a time when the Spirit 
of the Son of Man shall work its way into all human 
enterprise, and commerce and government and ma- 
terial industry shall become as specifically Christian 
as the investment that now finds expression in 
foreign missions, in building a church, endowing a 
college, or founding a hospital. In fact, the growing 
apprehension of Christ’s person and purpose, princi- 
ples and passion, is the characteristic of the modern 
Church. A superficial view of passing events would 
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not make this evident. In boyhood days in the coun- 
try we used to study the sky before venturing inte 
the hay-field for a big forenoon’s work. Many a 
morning seemed to threaten rain, the clouds hung 
low, the winds were heavy with moisture and came 
from the wrong direction, but the father, wiser ir 
prognostication and more experienced in observation, 
would often say, “Boys, we shall have a good hay- 
day; do you not see through the opening mists that 
the sky above is clear and that high up the clouds 
blow in the opposite direction—the upper winds will 
prevail.” It invariably came true; the outcome of 
the day was uncertain only when the lower clouds 
were so heavy and unbroken that the upper regions 
were hidden from sight. 


In the moral and spiritual life of this generation 
the lower currents have been threatening a poor day, 
but above them all the sky has been bright, and its 
luminous clouds have blown steadily in the opposite 
direction. With all our soul we believe the upper 
winds will prevail. 


CONCERNING RESOLUTIONS. 


BY EMILY TOLMAN. 


A bright but somewhat frivolous young lady in 
one of her thoughtful moods said to the writer, “I 
am not going to waste so much time. I have made 
up my mind to study two hours a day.” 

The plan was heartily encouraged, and after an 
earnest talk over the matter, she left with the words, 
“Don’t tell Uncle Henry.” 


Alas! the request revealed the weakness of her 
resolution. The good uncle with whom she lived 
would have welcomed gladly any sign of awakening 
interest in the higher things of life. The fact that 
she was unwilling to communicate her determination 
to him, or to have any one else do so, showed that 
she herself had little faith in it. It was a surface 
thought, aud in her deeper consciousness she felt 
that it would never be carried out. To “tell Uncle 
Henry” was to strengthen the bond, and that she 
was unwilling to do. 

Few of us have the will power of Prince Pueckler- 
Muskau, who wrote that he had invented “a sort of 
artificial resolution respecting things that are diffi- 
cult of performance. My device,” he continues, “is 
this: I give my word of honor most solemnly to 
myself to do or leave undone this or that. I am 
of course extremely cautious in the use of this ex- 
pedient, but when once the word is given, even 
though I afterwards think I have been precipitate 
or mistaken, I hold it to be perfectly irrevocable, 
whatever inconveniences I foresee likely to result. 
* %* * T find something very satisfactory in the 
thought that man has the power of framing such 
props and weapons out of the most trivial materials, 
indeed, out of nothing, merely by the force of his 
will, which thereby truly deserves the name of omni- 
potent.” 
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Professor James tells us that “as a rule men 
habitually use only a small part of the powers which 
they actually possess and which they might use under 
appropriate conditions.” Have not most of us 
known occasions when we have been able to accom- 
plish much more than ordinary under the stimulus 
of an idea, an inspiring hope, an uplifting enthus- 
iasm, a mighty love? We have felt taken out of 
ourselves and lifted to a higher plane of efficiency. 
“T didn’t know he had it in him,” we sometimes say, 
when we see some unusual achievement on the part 
of an acquaintance. Neither probably did he know 
it, till it was called out by some new incentive. 

Perhaps we have started on a piece of work, and 
experiencing a feeling of fatigue, we have laid it 
aside, saying that we are too tired to go on. At 
another time, having the same feeling of fatigue, 
either under the pressure of necessity or the lure of 
hope or some other stimulus, we press on, and, 
losing the sense of weariness, end the work feeling 
better than when we began it. We have found 
“our second wind,” as the runner would say, or, 
as! the psychologist would tell us, we have tapped 
a deeper level of energy and are drawing from that 
for the continuance of our task. “It is evident,” 
says Professor James, “that our organism has stored- 
up reserves of energy that are ordinarily not called 
upon but that may be called upon.” Emotional ex- 
citement such as comes in some great crisis, national 
or local, often rouses men to unusual effort, and 
makes heroes of what appeared very ordinary ma- 
terial. But great crises seldom come, and most 
of us must depend on the common means of reaching 
this stored-up energy. 

In reading the lives of men of commanding in- 


fluence, we often find that in youth they formed | 


certain resolutions which they committed to writing, 
and made the guide of their lives. George Wash- 
ington, with his 57 rules of conduct, is an example. 
Benjamin Franklin, at the age of 20, writes, “Let 
me make some resolution, and form some scheme 
of action, that henceforth I may live in all respects 
like a rational creature.” 

Special days, such as a birthday, New Year’s 
Day, or other anniversary, will furnish a stimulus 
to some, and rightly used may form a stepping-stone 
to higher achievement. We find the great statesman, 
Gladstone, on his 23d birthday, recording in his 
diary a determination to overcome what he calls 
“my natural sluggishness.” One who is familiar 
with the record of his long and active life would 
hardly suspect him of being inclined to “sluggish- 
ness.” Morley, his biographer, speaks of the 
strength and steadfastness of will which character- 
ized Gladstone, and says that he achieved self- 
mastery, “first by the natural power of his character, 
and second by incessant wrestling in prayer—prayer 
that was abundantly answered.” 

“The normal opener of deeper and deeper levels 
of energy,” says Professor James, “is the will.” 
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end. Gladstone used both, and so should. we if we 
would not be like the man who 


“Resolves and re-resolves; then dies the same.” 


Let us then make the good resolution, and 
strengthen it by all means in our power, that we 
may live a fuller, more abundant life-—The Congre- 
gationalist. 


EARTHQUAKE IN THE LAND OF THEO- 
CRITUS. 


[The region visited by the recent earthquake has 
been the scene of much history. For centuries it 
has been near the center of western civilization. 
Literature and art alike immortalize its natural 
beauty and the deeds of its inhabitants. It is now 
strewn with ruins. What of the region, and whence 
its devastation ?] 


THE CAUSE OF THE DISASTER. 


The nearness of Mount Etna naturally made it 
seem likely that a great voleanic outbreak was the 
cause of the calamity. But there has been no notable 
outbreak of Etna, and the conclusion reached by 
scientists seems to be that the wrecked towns were 
unfortunate enough to lie in the very center of 
activity of an earth-movement exceedingly sharp, but 
not of very great extent. Calabria for ages has been 
an earthquake region—and by this geologists now 
mean that in a given vicinity there is constantly 
going on an extensive settling of the sea bottom; that. 


| this settling and the seeping also of vast quantities 


of water into the earth’s interior cause intense com- 
pression, and there result successively ignition, steam, 
the pushing up of lava through voleano-vents, and 
finally, when the force of compression is great enough, 
a displacement of rock and earth along some ancient 
line of cleavage. Under this theory both volcanoes 
and earthquakes are the outward, explosive symptoms 
of a deep, wide-extending force. Writers on the 
Calabrian earthquake of 1783, in which Messina and 
the whole region now affected suffered severely, thus — 
explain its cause. An American geologist, a year 
or more ago, predicted a tremendous demonstration 
from Mount Etna for 1908, and the comparatively 
slight demonstration from the voleano last spring did 
not, to his mind, adequately dispose of the pressure 
indicated by many signs. It is quite probable that 
this pressure, checked perhaps by some unknown 
cause as regards Etna, has accumulated until it has 
found vent in the present outbreak. 


HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


The entire region thus devastated and in part de- 
populated by death and flight abounds in classical 
associations, as every boy who reads his Virgil knows. 
Its authentic history is closely related to more than 
one contest between rival powers of old, and records 
many catastrophes of war and nature. Thus, Mes- 
sina dates back over 700 years before Christ. It was 


The prayer of faith is another means to the same | founded by Cumean and Chaleidian sea-rovers, and 
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its present name came from a population-wave of Mes- 
- senians from Greece two centuries later. It was 
destroyed by Carthaginians, rebuilt by Dionysius of 
Syracuse, only to be seized by Hannibal, became 
Roman after Hannibal’s defeat, was taken by Sara- 
cens in 831, was wrested from them by Normans in 
1061, and was of importance in the Crusades as a 
half-way station to the Holy Land. Few cities have 
been subject to so many foreign rules. It has been 
razed to the ground more than once, sacked repeat- 
edly (the last time by the Spaniards, about 1675), 
has been visited by plague and cholera (in 1640 


it lost 40,000 lives by plague; in 1854, 16,000 by | 


cholera) ; over and over again it has been rocked by 
earthquakes, and now by earthquake it is for the 
second time in large measure destroyed. Reggio, the 
Rhegium of the ancients, was a prosperous town over 
a thousand years ago, and its history is not unlike 
that of Messina. Both cities are known to thousands 
of American travelers, for one of the railway lines 
running from Rome southward through Calabria 
ferries its passengers to Sicily from the one port to 
the other. 


THE LAND OF THEOCRITUS. 


This calamity, so vast as to overshadow the world, 
has ravaged a section dear to lovers of mythology 


and poetry, of a natural beauty heightened and _ 


deepened by more than 2,000 years of co-operation 
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between man and nature, where nature is most prod- | 
igal of her resources; the stage of almost innumer- | 


able tragedies in the history of the race. 
legend grew like flowers out of the soil of Sicily 
and the peninsula, under a sky which poets have cel- 
ebrated from time immemorial; while Mr. Freeman 
found it impossible to compress into seven large 
volumes the story of actual happenings in the island 
which has been the prize of war from the fall of Troy 
to the last century. Persephone played in its heart, 
gathering violets for her father, Zeus, to recall Mr. 
Crawford’s fascinating “Rulers of the South,” and 
it was among the trees at the base of Etna that Pluto 
drove her away. In the passionate search for her 
daughter, Demeter lighted the fires of Etna; but she 
was too late; Persephoné had already eaten of the 
seed of the pomegranate, and henceforth only haif 
the year was hers for the light and fragrance of 
Sicily. There is a touch of poignant pathos in the 
destruction of the landscape dear to Theocritus; the 
background of the Idyls, which are our fairest tran- 
scriptions of rustic life in:the days when the world 
was young and listened joyfully to the tales the poets 
told of the birth of things. It is in fleeting glimpses 
that Theocritus gives us the vision of the island of 
the palm and the pine: 

Half-buried in a couch of fragrant reed 

And fresh-cut vine leaves, who so glad as we? 

A wealth of elm and poplar shook o’erhead; 

Hard by, a sacred spring flowed gurgling on 

From the Nymphs’ grot, and in the somber boughs 

The sweet cicada chirped laboriously ; 

Hid in the thick thorn-bushes far away 

The treefrog’s note was heard; the crested lark 


Sang with the goldfinch; turtles made their moan, 
And o’er the fountain hung the gilded bee. 
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All of rich summer smacked, of autumn all: 

Pears at our feet, and apples at our side 

Rolled in luxuriance; branches on the ground 
Sprawled, overweighed with damsons; while we brushed 
From the cask’s head the crust of four long years.” 


Fortunately the country of Theocritus, like the 
Forest of Arden, cannot perish; in the keeping of 
his beautiful Idyls the older Sicily is safe forever. 

“And unto thee, Theocritus, 
To thee, 
The immortal childhood of the world, 


The laughing waters of an inland sea, 
The beckoning signal of a sail unfurled!” 


—The Outlook. 


Eturational. 


— 


THE NEW GYMNASIUM AT OAK GROVE 
SEMINARY. 


New Year’s Day, 1909, will go down in the history 
of Oak Grove Seminary, Vassalboro, Me., as one of 
the most important events in its history, and one 
which opens up a period of broader life for the 


es 


GYMNASIUM AT OAK GROVE SEMINARY. 


school. The event was the dedication of the new 
gymnasium. Not for many years has there been an 
occasion which has brought forth so much ‘school 
spirit and genuine enthusiasm. Graduates, former 
students and friends of the school gathered from far 
and near to enjoy the exercises, renew acquaintances, 
and show their loyalty to the school. 

The gymnasium is the finest and most substantial 
building that has ever been erected on the hill—not 
over-elaborate, but thoroughly and carefully built in 
every particular, and splendidly adapted to the pur- 
pose of its erection. It is the best gymnasium of any 
preparatory school in the State. The building is 
colonial in design, upon a foundation of rubble stone, 
from three to ten feet showing above the ground. 
The gymnasium floor measures 40 x 70, and is open 
to the roof. Along one side is an observation bai- 
cony, with a seating capacity of 150. A physical 
director’s room and reception room are on the same 
floor as the gymnasium. Above there is a room 
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measuring 15 x 35, to be used as an art room. In 
the basement space is provided for dressing-rooms, 
showers and lockers; these are not yet fitted for use. 
The basement also contains a large room 27 x 70 
well lighted and high posted, which will be provided 
with tools and machinery for a manual training de- 
partment as soon as the necessary funds can be se- 
cured. 

The dedication exercises were held in the afternoon 
and evening, beginning at 4.30. The speakers were 
George L. Crosman, Saco, president of the board 
of managers; President Arthur J. Roberts, Colby 
College; Edward H. Cook, Vassalboro, a former 
principal of the school, and George L. Jones, the 
present principal. Between the addresses school 
songs were sung by the student body. At the close 
of the exercises refreshments were served, and in the 
evening a basket ball game was played between the 
school team and one made up of former players. 
This was followed by a sociable in charge of the 
senior class. 


Correspondence. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO AMERICAN FRIENDS. 


Dear Friends: The circumstances which call forth this letter 
will be made clear by reciting the following facts. On 
Twelfth month 6th I delivered an address in the Race Street 
Meeting-house, Philadelphia, on the “Birth and Childhood of 
Christ.” The Public Ledger, Philadelphia, published on the 
following morning a very unfair report of the address, which 
practically charged me with denying the miraculous birth of 
Christ. Such is the pride of the newspaper fraternity in the 
integrity of their statements that for several days they re- 
fused to do me justice. On Twelfth month 16th, however, 
they published a letter from Isaac H. Clothier, which en- 
tirely exonerated me from the charge. He stated, among 
other things, that a discussion of the matter by the class to 
whom the address had been. delivered had shown that the 
class felt the report to be entirely unjust to me. The Public 
Ledger, which is owned and controlled by Jews, then honor- 
ably admitted that it had made an error. On Twelfth month 
17th the Evangelical Friend reproduced the report which had 
appeared in the Public Ledger of Twelfth month 6th, with 
considerable comment damaging to me, apparently without 
having made any inquiry as to the correctness of the original 
report. On Twelfth month 2oth I sent the Evangelical Friend 
a copy of Isaac H. Clothier’s letter with the request that in 
the interest of truth and justice they reprint it in their paper. 
On Twelfth month 22d Edward Mott wrote me, saying: “We 
are printing extracts from Isaac Clothier’s letter which seem 
to us pertinent. It is too long to reprint in its entirety.” In 
the issue of the Evangelical Friend for Twelfth month 31st 
two short extracts from Isaac H. Clothier’s letter were re- 
printed, but those most pertinent to the matter were not re- 
produced. To break the force of the little that they did print, 
the editors used as much space as it would have taken to 
print Isaac H. Clothier’s letter in full, partly for further dam- 
aging editorial comment, and partly by reproducing a letter 
from an A. Cooper, which sustained the original report! 

The facts in Isaac H. Clothier’s letter which were with- 
held from the readers of the Evangelical Friend were: 1. 
That the address was calculated to foster faith in the divine 
character of Jesus. 2. That it might have been given with- 
out offense in almost any of the orthodox churches of Phila- 
delphia. 3- That the class that heard it did not misunder- 
stand it, but felt so strongly that the newspaper report did 
me injustice as to send a message of regret and sympathy. 
And 4, that utterance was given during the address to no 
expression that would indicate that my own belief was not in 
accord with the most orthodox standards. By suppressing 
these facts, especially that numbered 3 above, by entitling 
their editorial “A Difference of Opinion,” and by publishing 
a letter from the one individual who sufficiently misunder- 


stood me to sustain the original report, the editors of the 
Evangelical Friend skillfully made it appear that the testi- 
mony of Isaac H. Clothier was neutralized by the testimony 
of this other individual, whereas in reality the testimony of 
Isaac H. Clothier includes the testimony of the rest of the 
class with this one exception. Every experienced speaker 
knows that no speaker can secure full understanding on the 
part of some individuals. 

On First month, Ist, 1909, I sent the Evangelical Friend an 
open letter, which contained substantially the facts here set 
forth (though stated more briefly as some of them were al- 
ready known to readers of that paper), with the request that 
it be published. Edward Mott in a letter dated First month 
5th, declined to publish it on the ground that it had no bearing 
on the question at issue! He then states as the question at 
issue two points which were covered by the letter which he 
rejected ! 

The editors of the Evangelical Friend say: “We aim to be 
fair to Dr. Barton.” In view of the facts here recited I 
leave the unprejudiced reader to judge how successfully their 
aim has been realized. 

In view of all this misrepresentation, I desire, in conclu- 
sion, to make the following personal statement, which the 
editors of the Evangelical Friend have refused to permit 
me to make in their columns. 1. My belief as to the birth 
of Christ is thoroughly in accord with Scripture. 2. My 
faith in Christ as the Son of God and Saviour was never 
stronger than at present. 3. I believe and teach that the 
doctrine of the Trinity is vital to any real Christianity. 


Grorcg A. Barton. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
First month 7, 1909. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselues. 


The representatives of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting have is- 
sued in pamphlet form an “Address on Capital Punishment.” 


The new Ministers’ Home” at Greensboro, N. C., was 
formally opened on the Ist inst., when Stephen S. and Miriam 
H. Myrick welcomed their friends to their new abode. 


Richard R. Newby, of Wilmington, Ohio, and Eli Reece, 
of North Carolina, began a two weeks’ series of meetings in 
the new Friends Meeting at Knoxville, Tenn., the 3rd inst. 


The faculty of Friends University has been increased by the 
addition of Ernest Andrew, as instructor in mathematics. Er- 
nest Andrew graduated with the class of 1906 and afterward 
did graduate work at Earlham College. 


John L. Kettrell and Willis Bond have just closed a two 

weeks’ series of meetings at Carmel, Ind. The meetings were 
well attended and the Church greatly built up. Quite a num- 
ber were converted and reclaimed and the entire community 
was stirred. 
_ The meeting organized by Indiana Friends in Dayton, O., 
is doing good work and giving good satisfaction. There were 
about forty charter members and the attendance indicates a 
gradual increase of interest. Murray Kenworthy is the act- 
ing pastor. 


The Academy at Friendswood, Texas, reopened the 28th 
ult. after a two weeks’ vacation, the first week of which was 
on account of revival meetings then in progress. Every 
scholar of the Academy has now been converted, and school 
reopened with greater earnestness of purpose. 

The Church and Bible school at Van Wert, Ohio, continue 
to grow in interest. On First day evening the 27th ult., a pro- 
gramme was given by the school under the direction of the 
pastor’s wife and a faithful committee, which proved to be 
very inspiring and helpful. ‘The house was crowded and 
many were turned away for lack of room. 

Friends at Argonia, Kansas, assisted their pastor, Bertha 
Stubbs, in an evangelistic effort at that place beginning the 
22nd of Eleventh month. After continuing the meeting for 
one week, Susan Wilcox, Emporia, Kansas, joined them 
and the meetings were continued two weeks longer. ‘Ten 
claimed definite blessing, and the meeting was strengthened. 
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A series of meetings began at New London, Ind., 12th mo. 
12th and continued for three weeks. The meeting was in 
charge of the pastor, Lewis W. McFarland. Many were 
definitely blessed and revived in spiritual life. ‘There is an 
increase in the attendance of the meeting for worship and 
Bible school. The attendance at Bible School on 12th mo. 27th 
was 201. 


The many friends of H. Edwin McGrew will be pleased to 
learn that after a residence of nearly two years near Green- 
leaf, Idaho, he again feels able to resume his work and has 
accepted the call to serve as pastor in the meeting at Los 
Angeles, Cal. Friends in Idaho appreciate very highly the ser- 
vice he has rendered while among them. He left Idaho with 
his family the 25th ult. 


Friends have a Mission among the Osage Indians located at 
Hominy, Okla. It is under the direction of D. A. Williams. 
The Osage reservation will probably be opened for settlers in 
the near future, and land will probably sell for $8 to $15 an 
acre. 

This promises to be another excellent opening for Friends, 
and those who feel attracted to the locality would do well to 
correspond with D. A. Williams, at Hominy, Okla. 


In the death of Jacob Mekeel not only the Friends Meeting 
at Yorktown Heights, N. Y., of which he had been a life-long 
member but the whole community, mourn the loss of a most 
consistent and devoted Christian. He was faithful to every 
trust imposed upon him. His long years of faithful service 
in the Church, and his activity in the Bible school of which he 
was the organizer, and superintendent for nearly thirty years, 
made for him a place difficult to be filled. In his own home, 
where his loss is most deeply felt, his life was a benediction, 
and his memory will be fondly cherished. 


On the evening of the 3oth ult., about eighty friends of Penn 
College met at Des Moines, Iowa. ‘This reunion was held 
in connection with the State Teachers’ Association. A ban- 
quet was served after which a brief but excellent program 
was rendered. ‘I. W. Cook was toastmaster. ‘Toasts were 
given by A. Rosenberger, Charles W. Sweet, Milo Hunt, David 
M. Edwards, W. H. Cathcart and Charles Hutchinson. About 
fifty of the Des Moines Friends were present. Many of the 
classes of the college were represented. Several ex-students 
were in attendance. ‘The occasion was planned and carried 
out by Dr. S. M. Hadley and Charles W. George. H. H. Mc- 
Kinney and Dr. D. W. Roberts both of Des Moines, as- 
sisted much in making the evening a success. 


Robert L. Simkin writes under date of Eleventh month 16th, 
1908: “At Chung King we have just closed a three days’ 
series of meetings called the ‘Chrysanthemum Meetings,’ so 
named from the mass of flowers with which the platform 
was decorated. Scouts were sent out on the streets to invite 
people to come, and those who responded were served with 
tea and pleasantly entertained. Hach evening there was 
singing of hymns by the school children, followed by gospel 
addresses from members appointed by the Monthly Meeting. 
These things proved a great attraction to the Chinese, and all 
three evenings the large meeting house was packed, many 
standing in the aisles. We hope that the seed thus sown 
broadcast among congregations so largely heathen will bear 
good fruit in future years.” 


Friends in Harrisburg, Pa., held their regular meeting for 
First month on the 4th inst., at the home of T. M. Mauk, 202 
S. 13th Street. Twenty-six were present. Josephine Eves 
opened the meeting by reading the 84th Psalm. After a sea- 
son of worship, Walter G. Heacock, and Furman L. Mulford 
read chapters from “The Story of Quakerism.” The next 
meeting will be held on Second month Ist, at the home of 
George R. Chambers, Front Street, Wormleysburg. 

This group of Friends gather at the home of one’of their 
number each month, but if any distant Friends can come to 
Harrisburg between the dates of their regular meetings, they 
will be glad to arrange for a meeting on any date that may be 
mutually agreeable. Kindly communicate with F. L. Mulford, 
75 N. 16th Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Friends in Greensboro, N. C., opened a new meeting in that 
city the 20th ult. The new meeting place is located at the cor- 
ner of South Cedar and Nantucket Streets, in a portion of 
the city some distance from any other place of worship. The 


address of the occasion was delivered by Eli Reece, Superin- 
tendent of Evangelistic work of North Carolina Yearly Meet- 
ing. : ' 

This meeting is the outgrowth of a work started about three 
years ago by William H. and Rhoda Worth, who began a 
Bible School, a prayer meeting and a study class held regularly 
at one of the cottages in the neighborhood. The work grew so 
that those in charge were obliged to seek larger quarters. A 
cottage was secured and remodeled so that a good sized audi- 
torium is now provided. ‘The Bible School which is now 
under the superintendency of Anna H. Worth, meets in this 
building First Day afternoon at 2.30 o’clock. ‘The membership 
of this school is now about forty. In the evening after the 
opening services a meeting was held largely attended by young 
people. A careful count showed over 39 per cent. of those in 
attendance to be under fourteen years of age, besides a num- 
ber of young people in their later teens. 


On New Year’s eve, A. J. Weaver, pastor in the meeting 
at Newberg, Oregon, was host at a banquet given to the male 
members and attenders of the meeting. The object of the 
meeting may be discerned from the toasts which were re- 
sponded to as follows :— 

Prof. W. J. Reagan—‘“The Masculine in Christianity.” 

Prof. F. K. Jones—“The Relation of the Membership to the 
Pastore 

Allen Jay—“Relation of the Working Man to the Church.” 

J. C. Colcord—“Relation of the Business Man to 
Church.” 

President W. I. Kelsey—“Relation of the Business Man to 
the Sabbath School.” 

Samuel and Rachel Bottomley, Friends from Ilkley, Eng- 
land, who attended the opening of Oregon Yearly Meeting in 
1893 spent Third day, the 15th ult., visiting Newberg Friends. 
They were on their way to Southern California to spend the 
winter. 

H. Edwin McGrew and family en route from Caldwell, 
Idaho, to Los Angeles, Cal., where he is to be pastor in the 
Friends Meeting stopped off to spend First day, Twelfth 
month, 26th, with Newberg Friends. He preached a very 
helpful sermon at the evening service. 


Under date of 12th mo. 19th, The Daily Observer, of 
Charlotte, N. C., contains some interesting items from Guil- 
ford College. We reprint the following: 

“Sunday morning Professor J. Edwin Jay preached a most 
impressive sermon upon the life and mission of Christ. Me- 
morial Hall was full, as it usually is, on fine mornings, and 
there was the most profound attention to the speaker. Sel- 
dom, if ever, have the incidents of the earthly life of Christ 
been so vividly presented, and the theme took hold of the 
congregation remarkably. The evening meeting was con- 
ducted by Mrs. Annie E. Williams, of Lewisville, who was 
attending the quarterly meeting. The quarterly meeting of the 
Friends held here at the close of last week was a very interest- 
ing occasion. It has been decided to take up at each quarterly 
meeting, after the routine of business has been gone through, 
the different departments of Church work; the subject for 
this time was foreign missions. North Carolina Yearly Meeting 
has been one of the first to put its missionary work under the 
management and supervision of the American board of the 
Five Years’ Meeting of Friends, thus uniting with the great 
body of the Church. While this is a decided advance, the ma- 
chinery, so to speak, of the new arrangement is not fully un- 
derstood by the various committees. This was thoroughly 
elucidated by Prof. Raymond Binford, who presented a very 
concise and intelligent statement of the relations of the va- 
rious committees and boards. He was at once invited to 
present the same to the other quarterly meetings of the Yearly 
Meeting. 


_ 


The Westonian for First Month appears in a new grey 
cover and an editorial note gives promise of a wider field of 
usefulness. 

“It has become not merely a paper aiming to reflect the life 
of the Westtown undergraduates, to indicate the lines on 
which the school is developing and to keep old Westonians in 
touch with one another, but it has been attempting for some 
years to reflect also the life and thought and work of the 
Friends in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting and alsewhere who 
have the Westtown point of view, the ‘Larger Westtown,’ if 
you please. We thus are trying to acquaint our readers with 
the significant movements among Friends here and else- 
where, to give information on educational, social and philan- 
thropic matters among us, to offer a place for discussing the 
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Friendly problems at hand, to furnish a channel for the tide 
of life that is flowing among us; in a word to present and 


discuss whatever our Friends are thinking and doing. In ° 


doing this Tue Werston1an will continue to keep to the fore 
that greatest and most important work of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting—-Westtown School. We do not intend to give 
our readers less of Westtown than heretofore, but more of 
those other things which vitally interest Friends. ‘The edi- 
torial staff has been enlarged: Isaac Sharpless will be directly 
associated with the magazine and Hannah W. Cadbury and 
Francis R. Taylor are added to the Publication Committee.” 

John W. and Fannie Pickett celebrated their. 5oth wedding 
anniversary at their beautiful home east of Winchester, In- 
diana, Twelfth month 18th. Over 100 of their friends and 
relatives were present. The bridal couple, although celebrat- 
ing an anniversary which is presumed to be observed only by 
aged people, are so well preserved and retain all their facul- 
ties to such a remarkable degree that they entered into the 
enjoyment of the evening with as much pleasure as any of the 
younger generations. 


In the presence of those assembled they re-enacted their 
betrothal vows of fifty years ago. ‘They were attended by 
Fannie Pickett’s sister and her husband, Isaac Furnas, who 
were united in marriage fifty-one years ago. An original song 
was sung to the tune of “Annie Laurie,’ and other exercises 
contributed to the entertainment. After a four course dinner 
had been served, a short history of the bridal couple was pre- 
sented by a niece. 

Fifty years ago the homestead where the celebration took 
place was the home of Stephen and Charity Coffin whose 
dwelling stood only a few feet from the site of the present 
modern home. 

Fannie, one of the three daughters in the Coffin family, be- 
came the bride of John W. Pickett in her sixteenth year. In 
this same home the newly married couple began life, and with 
the exception of a few years when they were in business at 
Harveysville, this ‘couple have lived on the old homestead. 

Although Fannie Pickett did not become a Friend until after 
her marriage, she with her husband have been substantial, ac- 
tive members of the local meeting for many years. 

To many of the readers of THe AMERICAN Frrenp “North 
House” may not even be a name, but to some it is a very in- 
teresting reality. A “neighborhood centre” controlled and 
supported by Friends in a part of Philadelphia once largely 
occupied by Friends and other well-to-do people but now. in- 
habited almost entirely by foreigners, is a novel and important 
undertaking. Rachel C. Reeve, the Director thus describes the 
work: “North House became an established fact a little more 
than a year ago, when we opened the doors of 451 North 
Marshall Street to our neighborhood friends. We hold a 
definite place in the community now, through our friendly 
visits, our First Day School, our kindergarten, our classes in 
carpenter work, basketry, hammock making, etc., for the boys; 
cooking, sewing, and gymnasium work for the girls, our so- 
cial and recreation clubs of various kinds; our Mothers’ Meet- 
ings; free reading room and library, and Adult School. 

“We aim to develop Christian character in our boys and 
girls, and to uplift, through every means in our power, the 
neighborhood life around us. Thirty-three volunteer workers 


(not counting the leaders in the Adult School), come every 
week to “North House’ to their various clubs and classes— 
some of them more than once, and they can testify to the in- 
terest and usefulness of the work. ‘Those of us who are in 
the midst of it every day testify to results of their work, much 
of which, however, we shall never see nor know. 

“Inasmuch as we are able in many cases to reach nearly 
every member ofa family in one way or another, we feel that 
we are sowing seed that may ripen into purer family life, bet- 
ter economic conditions, and higher political ideals. Dishearten- 
ingly barren of visible results as our work may seem 
sometimes, we must believe that as our efforts are concerted, 
intelligent and prayerful they must suceeed eventually. Per- 
severing along these lines, being open to more light upon 
them continually, we must slowly but surely overcome the hap- 
hazard, ignorant, vicious conditions in which many of our 
neighborhood friends live. 

“We need your help—your sincere, intelligent interest, your 
financial aid, and some of your time and talents, as numbers 
of new classes could be started if suitable leaders would 
volunteer. At any time you will be most cordially welcomed 
at ‘North House’—we wish to be a social center in the truest 


BORN. 


Jones.—To Sylvester and May M. Jones, in the Mission 
Home, Gibara, Cuba, on Twelfth mo. 21, 1908, a son, Louis 
Edward Jones. 

Syze.—At Bolton, Mass., to Albert and Laura S. Syze, 
Twelfth mo. 21, 1908, a son, Clyde Albert. 


MARRIED. 


HawortH—Van Duzor—At the home of the bride’s par- 
ents, near Tecumseh, Olka., Twelfth mo. 29, 1908, John P. 
Haworth and N. May Van Duzor. 


DIED. 


Coox.—At Huntington Home, Amesbury, Mass., Twelfth 
mo. 17, 1908, Emily A. H., widow of Wm. H. Cook, aged 87 
years. She was a devoted Christian and a life-long Friend, 
for more than 70 years a member of Falmouth Quarterly 
Meeting of Maine. 


Cox.—At Endora, Kans., Eleventh month, 20th, 1908, Cora 
Elliott Cox, in her 37th year. 


Craven.—At her home at Middleton, Oregon, Twelfth 
month 17th, 1908, Melinda Craven, wife of Allen S. Craven, 
aged fifty-three years. Her life of service has been a con- 
tinual blessing to the Church and to those about her. 


Evans.—At Long Beach, Cal., Fifth month 24, 1908, Joseph 
R. Evans in his 68th year. He was for forty years actively 
engaged in the work of the Western Yearly Meeting, and 
Earlham College. 


Evans.—At the home of his parents, Willard and Clara 
Evans, Sierra Madre, Cal., Fifth month 18, 1908, Howard 
Evans, aged sixteen months. 


KirK.—At Chehalem Center, Oregon, Twelfth month, 11th, 
1908, Newton G. Kirk, aged sixty-seven years. He was a 
faithful elder and an active Sabbath School worker. 


Mappen.—At her home, Kingman, Ind., Seventh mo. 17, 
1908, Lydia Ann Madden, widow of Samuel C. Madden, in 
her 7oth year. She united with Friends in middle life and 
was an earnest, active and loyal member ever after. 


MEKEEL.—At his home in Yorktown Heights, Westchester 
County, N. Y., Twelfth mo. 22, 1908, Jacob Mekeel, aged 79 


years. 


Mires.—At Newberg, Oregon, Twelfth month, 28th, 1908, 
Will Miles, son of Thomas and Carrie Miles, aged eighteen 
years. He lived an active Christian life. 


Pripckon.—At her home near Sabina, O., Twelfth mo. rth, 
1908, Caroline T. Pidgeon, wife of John M. Pidgeon, in the 
7oth year of her age. The deceased was an exemplary Chris- 
tian, a beloved wife, a devoted mother and a member of the 
Society of Friends. 
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Che Suternational Gesaon. 


FIRST QUARTER. 
LESSON Iv. FIRST MONTH 24, 1909. 


THE LAME MAN HEALED. 
Acts 3: 1-26. 
(For special study, Acts 3: 1-16.) 


GoLDpN Trxt.—His name through faith 
in His name hath made this man strong. 
whom ye see and know. Acts 3:16. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEDBK. 


Second-day First month 18th. Lame man 


healed. Acts 3: 1-16. 


pte day. Peter’s address. Acts 3: 
9 pourth-day. Command with power. Matt. 

"Fifth-day. Healing power. Luke 10: 
1-9, 17-20. 

Sixth-day. Healing word. John 5: 1-9. 
> Ber aay. The exalted name. Phil. 


‘First-day. Life through His name. John 
5: 24-31. f 


Time.—Not known; it may have been 


soon after the Day of Pentecost, or it | 


may have been one or two years. Prob- 
ably the latter, as the incident is con- 
nected with persecutions. 

Place.—The outer court of the Tem- 
ple; known as the Court of the Gentiles. 
_The incident is given as an illustra- 
tion of the statement in Acts 2: 43-46. 
It is interesting to note that the Apos- 


tles still observed their Jewish customs. | 
long | 


It took the Jewish Christians a 
time to learn that the Law was ful- 
filled in Christ, and that its ordinances 
were not required. Here we are told 
that Peter and John went up to the 
Temple “at the hour of prayer.” The 
Jews observed three “hours of prayer’— 
the third, sixth and ninth—correspond- 
ing about to our nine, twelve and three 
o’clock. Compare Ps. 55:17; Dan. 6: 
10. Peter also observed the sixth hour. 
Acts 10:9. The ninth hour was the 
hour of evening sacrifice. Peter’s dis- 


course (verses 19-26) is clearly in line | 


with the Jewish view of the Messiah; 
he had not yet fully comprehended the 
true spiritual nature of the Messiah’s 
Kingdom. It is true, however, that he 
was addressing a Hebrew audience, and 
would speak in the manner most likely 
to move them. 

For a man to be healed who was 
born a cripple was perhaps as great a 
miracle to those who beheld it, as for a 


ROSY AND PLUMP * 
GOOD HEALTH FROM RIGHT FOOD. 


“It’s not a new food to me,” remarked 
a Va. man, in speaking of Grape-Nuts. 

“About twelve months ago my wife 
was in very bad health, could not keep 
anything on her stomach. ‘The Doctor 
recommended milk half water but it was 
not sufficiently nourishing. 

“A friend of mine told me one day to 
try Grape-Nuts and cream. My wife 
soon regained her usual strength and to- 
day’ is as rosy and plump as when a girl 
of sixteen. 

“These are plain facts and nothing I 
could say in praise of Grape-Nuts would 
exaggerate in the least, the value of this 
great food.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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Pare ALLEN 


IN THE GARDEN 


Full size in Calendars 414 x 6 inches, 


A QUAKER CALENDAR 


AND 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND 


ONE YEAR FOR 


ONE DOLLAR 


The Calendars are printed in a rich sepia 
ink on a heavy cameo plate paper witb the 
sheets so arranged on brass rings that they 
turn readily without breaking. A quaint 
Quaker scene and an appropriate verse on 


each sheet. The subjects with months are 
as follows: 

First and Second Months...... Knitting 
Third and Fourth Months...... Quilting 


Fifth and Sixth Months 

At the Meeting House Doer 
Seventh and Eighth Months. . In the Garden 
Ninth and Tenth Months . Starting for Meeting 
Eleventh and Twelftk Months By the Fireside 


With each New Subscription which we receive at our special rate 
of $1.00, a year we will giveaway A Quaker Calendar. 


The Calendar and the paper will be sent to separate addresses when so desired. This offer can 


not be combined with other offers, nor does it apply with renewal subscriptions, 


Extra copies of 


the Calendar can be secured, postage paid, for 50 cts. each. 
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man born blind to receive his sight. 
John 9:32. Compare the 
wrought by Paul. Acts 14: 8-10. 

Eee reter and John.” 
tioned a number of times in the early 
chapters of Acts, but John is mentioned 
only once more. Acts 8:14. Tradition 
states that Peter 
John the youngest of the Apostles. 

2 “At the door. of the temple.’ A 
good place to solicit alms on account of 
the many persons daily -visiting the 
place. He probably had a prescriptive 
right to the place, for he was forty years 
old (Acts 4:22). ‘Travelers tell us that 
the number of “lame 


miracle 


Peter is men- | 


was the oldest and | 


| 


and impotent | 


folk,” of blind, and diseased ones to | 
be seen in public places in the oriental | 


Cities is great. “Beautiful” gate. Jose- 
phus speaks of one gate which sur- 
passed all the others. “It was made of 
Corinthian brass and adorned in a most 
costly manner. It was 50 cubits (75 


feet) high, or 15 feet higher than the | 


others.” Its position is not known, 
though possibly it may have been a gate 


leading from the Court of the Women | 


into the Court of Israel. 


4. “Fastening his eyes upon him,” 
etc. To turn the man’s attention upon 
the speaker rather than upon the alms 
he was expecting. 

5. “Something.” Undoubtedly this 
means a alms. He had no knowledge 
of Peter and John, so far as appears. 

6. “Silver and gold have I none.” 
These words are generally taken to 
mean that I am a poor man, and so can- 
not give thee money, but I can give 
thee something better. While it is true 
that the words can bear this interpreta- 
tion, the meaning more in accord with 
the spirit of the whole passage is, “silver 
and gold is not for me to give’—“‘it is 
not the way I am to do thee good, but 
what I have, that give I thee.” Giving 
money is not my means of doing good: 
“In the name of Jesus Christ the Naza- 
rean.” “In the name of” is equivalent 


to “by the authority of.’ Compare 
Bxodgns: 235, [eke g Liat wleuke_ Os40) 
Acts 9:27; 163.18, etc. 

7. “Took him by the right hand.” 
To assist him, and to give him confi- 
dence. “Feet and ankle bones.” A 
detail which seems to indicate Luke’s 
medical knowledge. See also Acts 
28: 8. 

8. “And leaping up, he stood, and 
began to walk, and he entered with them 
into the temple, walking and leaping, 
and praising God.” R. V. A most 
graphic account. 

g. The miracle was a public one. 

to. “And they took knowledge of 
him.” R. V. They recognized that he 
was the well-known mendicant. 

11. “Solomon’s” porch. ‘This was 
rather a portico or colonnade which ran 
along the eastern side of the Temple. 
Though Josephus says these porticos 
survived from Solomon’s time, there 
seems little doubt that he was mistaken, 
and that they were the work of Herod. 
Compare John 10:23; Acts 5:12. 

12. “By our own power or godli- 
ness.” R. V. Peter here gives the 
true explanation of the power by which 
the miracles of the Apostolic age were 
wrought. It was not any inherent or 
self-acquired power, but by the power 
of God exercised through them. Com- 
pare Acts 4: 30. 

13» “Hath glorified his servant 
Jesus.’ R. V. The word translated 
“son” in A. V. is not the usual word 
for “son,” but is one which is found in 
the Old Testament. Peter quotes from 
the Septuagint (or Greek Version of 
the Old Testament), and there the word 


is translated “servant.” See Isa. 52: 
13; 53:11- Compare also_the same 
view of Christ as given by Paul. Phil. 


2:6-11. The term bond-servant is never 
used of Christ. “Glorified” does not 
refer specially to this miracle, but to 
all the mighty works and words which 
attested Christ’s mission. “Ye delivered 
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up.” The populace of which his hear- 
ers were part. “Denied him.” Denied 
that He was the Messiah. “Determined 
to release him.” ~ Luke 23:22; John 
19: 4. 

14. “Holy and Righteous one.” ‘This 
seems to have been a recognized title 
of the Messiah. It is used in the Book 
of Enoch. “A murderer.” Barabbas. 
Mark 15:7; Luke 23: 109. 

15. “Prince of life.” ‘This phrase is 
hardly a good translation of the origi- 
nal, which means rather as is given in 
the margin, “Author.” It is the same 
word which is translated “Captain.” 
eb: mee2eOn rs Uthotwe, bLeD. 12a: 
“Prince,” Acts 5:31. ‘The main idea, 
which runs through every passage, is 
“leader,” or one who sets something 
on foot and takes the lead himself—a 
“Pioneer.” 

16. “And by faith in his name hath 
his name made this man strong whom 
you behold and know.” R. V. It is 
not very clear whether the faith of the 
man is intended, or the faith of the 
Apostles, or both. Probably the faith 
of the Apostles which enabled them to 
use the authority given them is pri- 


THREE OF A KIND. 


DROPPED COFFEE, PICKED UP POSTUM, AND 
HEALTH. 


The harmful action of caffeine—the 
drug in coffee and tea—is the same in 
all cases, it is only a matter of degree. 

One person may suffer more in the 
way of heart palpitation, sour stomach, 
nervousness, or insomnia, than another, 
but the poison is there all the time, if 
one continues to drink coffee or tea. 

A Penna., lady and two friends learned 
the truth about coffee in the same way 
The lady writes :— 

“About four years ago I had an at- 
tack of nervous prostration and had a 
great deal of trouble with my heart. 
Sometimes feared I was dying, and my 
doctor seemed unable to find out the 
cause of my trouble. 

“T would frequently wake at night 
with these attacks and the doctor said 
there was some constant irritation of the 
nerves, and he began to think some or- 
ganic disease was at work. 

“One day I was told of a case very 
similar to mine, and that the woman 
could find no_relief until she stopped 
using coffee. I did not like the idea of 
giving up coffee, for I was very fond of 
it. 

“Having read frequently of Postum, I 
determined to try it. It certainly made 
a great change in me. ‘Those spells left 
me entirely. 

“My most intimate friend was afflicted 
as I was. In fact the similarity of our 
afflictions drew us together in the first 
place. When she saw the great change 
Postum had made in me she tried it and 
was benefited as I was. 

“The beneficial effects of Postum on 
us two induced a neighbor to follow our 
example and so we are three of a kind 
who cant’ say enough in praise of Pos- 
tum.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read, “The Road to Well- 
ville,’ in pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


marily intended, while the faith of the 
man is included, as unless he had had 
some faith, he would hardly have been 
healed. 

In the address which follows, Peter 
tries to use as conciliatory language as 
possible. His purpose was not to ac- 
cuse, but to gain souls. Verses 19-21 
are best given in the Revised Version. 
“Repent ye therefore, and turn again, 
that your sins may be blotted out, that 
so there may come seasons of refreshing 
from the presence of the Lord; and 
that He may send the Christ who hath 
been appointed for you, even Jesus; 
whom the heaven must receive until the 
times of restoration of all things, 
whereof God spake by the mouth of his 
ae prophets that have been from of 
old. 


Christian Exdeannr. 


{Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New 
York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR FIRST MONTH 24, 1900. 


LIFE LESSONS FOR ME FROM 
THE BOOK OF GENESIS. 
Gmn. 1:1-8, 26-31. 

DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEDK. 


Second-day First month 18th. Tempta- 
tion. Gen. 3: 1-11. 
Gen. 6: 


Third-day. Faith and works. 


Reley vane The great surrender. Gen. 

Fifth-day. The suburbs of Sodom. Gen. 
13 : 5-18. 

pines. Isaac, the sacrifice. Gen. 22: 

Seventh-day. 
Gen. 28: 10-22. 

Our thought is carried back to the 
farthest bound of finite things, not to 
that ultimate conception with which 
the mind struggles in vain, which the 
negro prisoner in a Southern jail once 
asked me, “Where was God before He 
was where He is now?”; but it is the 
commencement of that creation of 
which we know by our natural capaci- 
ties, of which also we are a part, and 
in which we stand unique as patterned 
after the image of Him who formed all 
things, and fixed their relations, both 
to Himself and to each other. 

Do we know Him by this creative 
work? “The heavens declare the glory 
of God and the firmament showeth His 
handiwork,” but it is only broken and 
fragmentary knowledge that we have 
of Him by way of His handiwork, or 
even by way of all that prophets and 
holy men could make known, though 
instructed by His spirit. But in Christ 
we read a fuller revelation, and this 
is offered by one as a definition reached 
by this revelation rather than by the 
study of God in nature; “God is the 
Personal Spirit, perfectly good, who in 
ae love creates, sustains, and orders 
a ne 

From a formless void, shrouded in 
darkness, creation progressed by steps, 
from partial to entire, from elementary 
to complex, from lower to higher, bulk- 
ing smaller in mass, but how incon- 
ceivably greater in capacity and organi- 
zation! Mineral, vegetable, animal, the 
latter by long intervals moving upward 
until He formed man and ceased from 
creation only to “work hitherto” to 
bring to a fulfillment that long- 
thwarted purpose of love, to have us in 
His own image. So our own _ lives 


Jacob, the unforgotten. 


BEAUTIFY YOUR COMPLEXION. 


DRIVE AWAY LIVER SPOTS, BLOTCHES, 
PIMPLES AND MAKE YOUR SKIN 
CLEAR AND WHITE. 


Trial Package Sent Free. 
If you want a beautiful compexion, 


free from liver spots, pimples and 
freckles and other discolorations, purify 
your blood. 


Stuart’s Calcium Wafers cleanse and 
clear the blood, remove all poisonous 
and irritating influences and permit it 
to flow gently and uniformly all through 
the veins. These little wafers are 
famous for their beautifying effects and 
every lady may use them with perfect 
freedom. 

They do their good work remarkably 
fast owing to the wonderful power of 
the ingredients which they contain. 
Here they are: Calcium Sulphide, Quas- 
sia, Eucalyptus, Goldenl Seal and an al- 
ternative and laxative. Ask your doctor 
what he thinks of these as blood puri- 
fiers. He prescribes them many times 
every year. 

The popularity of Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers is great and growing constantly 
every year. ‘They do a wonderful work 


_ with apparently little effort and do not 


necessitate suffering and expense as so 
many complexion cures occasion. 

You may enjoy a fair complexion if 
you will use these little wafers. ‘They 
are taken after each meal and go into 
your blood, just like food. ‘They do your 
entire system a great good. ‘They help 
your intestines and relieve constipation, 
thereby giving the system the power to 
remove,and exclude poisonous gases and 
fluids which filter through the intestines 
into the system and contaminate it. 

Don’t despair if your complexion is 
muddy. Write to-day for a free trial 
package of Stuart’s Calcium Wafers or 
go to your druggist and buy a box. 
Price 50c. Simply write your name and 
address and a trial package will be sent 
you by mail without cost. Address 
FE: A.’ Stuart’ Coy? 175" StuartseBides 
Marshall, Mich. 


move, from the inchoate and imper- 
fect to the developed and definite, and 
the pattern of His work is wrought 
again in the lives of those who are 
being daily renewed in the image of 
Him who created them. 

Temptation befell “in the beginning,” 
too, and by it came the failure to come 
up to the standard set by divine love. 
Eve, Adam; Cain—how hopeless the 
outlook if these were all! But Joseph 
was tempted and resisted temptation. 
Abraham believed God, and that was 
counted to him for righteousness. Isaac 
dwelt apart from the world, redeemed 
to the patient and uneventful work of 
achieving a real separation of the 
Israelitish stock from paganism of his 
own family, spared from the altar by 
an offering which God had prepared. 
And how is the long toil of creation 
pictured anew in the life of Jacob, in 
whom the material and _ corruptible 
strive for the mastery; but with the 
watchful eye and forming hand of God 
upon him, he comes at last to the estate 
of Israel, and we know God’s patience 
and hopefulness and power; our God is 
the same yesterday, and to-day and 
forever. 
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NOTICES. 
FRIENDS HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
of Philadelphia : 

The Annual Meeting of the Society 
will be held in the Meeting House, on 
Twelfth Street, on Second day evening, 
First month 25th, 1909, at 7.45 o’clock.’ 

The election of officers and other busi- 
ness will be attended to. 

The literary exercises will be: 

1. A paper by Samuel N. Rhoads on 
“Haddon Hall, of Haddonfield,” illus- 
trated by various views and exhibits. 

2. A paper by Isaac Sharpless, “An 
Estimate of William Penn.” 

A cordial invitation is extended to all 
interested friends to be present. Mem- 
bers are especially desired to attend. 


Friends’ Library, 142 N. 16th Street, 
Philadelphia. Open on week days from 
9 A. M. tor P. M., and from 2 P. M. to 
5.30 P. M. New books include the fol- 
lowing: 

Babbitt, Irving—“Literature 

American College.” 
Benson, A. C.—‘“At Large.” 
Blow, S. E.—“Educational Issues in the 

Kindergarten.” 

Gummere, A. M—“Witchcraft 

Quakerism.” 

Baler Helen A.—“The World I Live 
n.” 
Palmers eG.) H. ‘and <Ayrr.—“The 

Teacher.” 

Sharpless, Isaac—“The Quaker Boy on 
the Farm and at School.” 
Shelley, H. C—‘“Untrodden 

Ways.” 

Tappan, EK. M.—“Letters from Colonial 

Children.” 
Waddington, M. K.—“Chateau 

Country Life in France.” 

Waller, M. E.—“Through the Gates of 
the Netherlands.” 


and the 


and 


English 


and 


robin Ue of THE 
AMERICAN FRIEND as an 
advertising medium has been 
demonstrated time and again. 
Among our readers we feel 
sure there are many who 
would gladly avail themselves 
of the opportunity to use our 
advertising columns if only 
they fully understood the 
opportunity which THE 
AMERICAN FRIEND thus 
affords. We should like to 
communicate with any 
individual or firm that may be 
interested in knowing more 
about the possibilities of this 
paper. A one inch space for 
13 weeks costs $12.74; 
26 weeks, $21.84; one year, 
$36.40. Larger or smaller 


spaces at the same rate. 
1 yaks 
AMERICAN FRIEND 
1010 Arch St., Phila. 


i WM. LONGSTRBTH 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘*The 
American Friend”’ to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes te advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
line each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than 25c. Cash with order. 


WANTED—By refined, middle-aged woman 
of experience and ability, a position of trust, in 
Phila. Competent housekeeper for a physi- 
cian’s home, or smallinstitution, ‘‘Hoc” Tur 
AMERICAN FRIEND, 1010 Arch Street, Phila., Pa. 


WESTTOWN FARM HOUSE—Boarders 
Wanted, large, well-heated rooms, every con- 
venience, terms reasonable. Address Charles 
Stratton, Westtown, Pa. 


OUR NEW COLONY now forming in Los 
Angeles county offers a rare opportunity to get 
a pleasant home and an independent living fora 
low price, for cash or small monthly payments. 
Alfalfa yields from $100 to $150 per acre, with no 
failure of crops. For particulars address H. C. 
SMITH, agent, Redman, Cal. 


“T do not like you, Mr. Fell, 

The reason why, I cannot tell; 

But this I know, and know full well— 
I do not like you, Mr. Fell.’ 


THE QUAKER CALENDAR, 1909 


Single Copies, $ .25; postpaid, $ .387 
ne 00; x 2.12 


Six 00; 
Twelve ‘ 8.85; se 4.09 


SMALL QUAKER CALENDARS 
DeLuxe Edition; choice of 4 subjects. 
Single Copies, $ .10; postpaid, $ .11 
Ms 57 


: “< 4 


Six 59; 
Twelve ‘“ 1.00; S$ 1.04 


QUAINT QUAKER POST CARDS 


3c. each, or 2 for 5e. 
postage extra, le. for 5 cards or less. 
9 subjects, postpaid, for 25c. 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO., 


921 Filbert St., Philadelphia 


If you have anything to adver- 
tise, use the Subscribers’ Want 
Column of The American Friend. 
The cost for space is small and the 
results are almost invariably grati- 
fying. The American Friend, 100 
Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


— THE NEW FRIENDS SETTLEMENT —, 


HOME—HEALTH—WEALTH 
ALFALFA 


ALFALFA HAY PAYS WELL 


AFLALFA SEED PAYS BETTER 


ALFALFA MEAL PAYS BEST 


ALFALFA pays WELL when watered by RAINFALL 
ALFALFA pays BETTER when watered by SURFACE IRRIGATION 
ALFALFA pays BEST when watered by SUB-IRRIGATION 


The best of all the above, are found at the newest Friends Settlement in the noted 


SUB-IRRIGATED ALFALFA VALLEY, near Scott City, Kansas. 


Within the last sixty 


days, Friends have purchased over Sixty Thousand Dollars worth of thisland. An Alfalfa 


Meal Mill, a Friends Meeting and a Friends Academy, are assured. We would like to have 
the name and address of all Friends interested in the facts as to the right soil, climate, ele- 
vation and moisture for alfalfa. Tosuch wewillbe glad to send a booklet on alfalfa, FREE. 


HERBERT J. MOTT, 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 
Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 


capital stock 3 , 


The Provident Life and Trust Go. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


HASTINGS, NEBRASKA 


or SCOTT CITY, KANSAS 


ASSETS, $82,228,483.14 
5,441,841.53 


7,831,007.86 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. Charter Perpetual. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, 
RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, re- 
turnable on demand, for which interest 
is allowed. 


And is empowered by law to act as EX- 
ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTER, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, 
RECEIVER, AGENT, etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 
from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. 


BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 
T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 


JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mer. Ins. Dept. 


J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
ASA 8S. WING 
JAMES V. WATSON 
JOHN B. MORGAN 


ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 
JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 


FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGB 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 

JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 
MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 
HENRY H. COLLINS 


FINANCIAL 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and Okla- 
homa, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. Safest form of investment; no fluctuations 
in value; securities personally inspected; no 
loan made to exceed 40 per cent. of our valuation. 
Collections made without expense to Investor. 
Long and successful experience. References 
furnished. Correspondence solicited, 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
JoszrxH J. DIcKINSON FRANK M. REED 


VA[FARM MORTGAGES 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment—tested by our cus- 


tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit:inter- 
est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list. 


ELLSW: AND JONES. 


OWA FALLS, IOWA. 


6’ NET TO | FARM 
LENDER | LOANS 


Write for up to date map of the new state and 
descriptive papers of our high grade first mort- 
gage loans on improved real estate in Kastern 
Oklahoma, the richest agricultural country in 
the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third value. 
All securities personally inspected by a salaried 
employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance Com- 
panies and Individuals who have invested in 
our mortgages for years, 


THE AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


WALTER B. PASCHALL, Pres’t 


ATOKA = = OKLAHOMA 
=: Ree ae Ti Ba eta 


William S. 7 > 
Yarnall \ <Q Gin 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S.15th Street, Phiiadelphia 
eee 


GS TENOGRAPH Y, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate, 
MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Tel Bell, Walnut 52-10 
elephones Keystone, Race 70-09 


& 
HAL F-TONES © NB: BES ; 
LINE CUTS ‘MW Cor. 107° ROT 
COLOR WORK FL A DEL PHA. 


ELLWoop HEACOCK 
FINE FUNERAL FURNISHINGS 


Best service and equipment 


1313 VINE STREET 


Born TeLerHones 


Day on Niaut PHILADELPHIA 


EAL FOODS 


Unlike other 


erly imple, write 


WATERTOWN, N. Y., U.S.A, 
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PREMIUMS—— 


THE FRIENDS HYMNAL 


APPROVED BY THE HyYMNal, COMMITTEE OF THE FIVE 
YEARS MEETING, contains the words and music of 736 standard 
selections. Hymns suitable forall kinds of religious services, are 
conveniently grouped and indexed. No hymn appears without 
the music and the words are printed between the staffs so the notes 
may be easily followed while singing. For melody and high 
religious sentiment the selections are unsurpassed. Bound in 
Cloth, qpostpaid’)., nal nen ure eure te aera hi eis icivoa) 


The American Friead and this Book (postpaid) for, | . $2.15 


WEBSTER’S UNIVERSAL 
SELF-PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 


Contains all the words in the English language in ordi- 
nary use, including many new words. The definitions 
embrace all distinctions and shades of meaning. The 
proper use of capital and small letters are indicated. 
Synonyms and Antonyms are given with each word fol- 
lowing the definition. Among the features are 


Dictionary of Prefixes and Suffixes; Names of Men and Women; 
Mythological and Classical Names; Popular Titles of Cities and 
States; Foreign Words and Phrases, Colloquialisms, Dictionary of 
Words adopted by the Simplified Spelling Board; Maps of the 
World and of the United States in Colors; Flags of all Nations in 
Colors. 1000 Pages. Size, 54x 8 inches. 

Bound in French Morocco, and reinforced in all 


necessary parts to add strength and durability. Price, i 
postpaid i. ieee. 3 a a $1.75 Abaclutely flexible, may be 


The American Friend léa this Book ( postpaid), $2.05; ote rition tr eae 


THE STORY LIFE OF LINCOLN 


By WAYNE WHIPPLE 


‘“‘ Five hundred of the shortest and best narratives have been gath- 
ered from about 150 sources and strung like a necklace of precious 
stones on the thread of Lincoln’s life forming a connected and complete 
biography of the greatest of the Presidents.” —A uthor’s Introduction. 

‘‘T have read its pages with interest and pleasure, and consider it 
an excellent and novel way of presenting the biography of America’s 
most picturesque President.”—Albert J. Beveridge, (U.S. Senator from 
Indiana.) | " ; 7 

1909 is the 1ooth anniversary of Lincoln’s birth, and 
many of our readers will wish to review his life. We have 
selected ‘‘ the cream of all Lincoln literature’? and offer it 

‘at a reduced price. The work contains 700 pages, 150 illus- 
trations, bound in cloth, stamped with white and gold. 


Price (postpaid). | sir. 2. eh. Soe noua 
The American Friend and this Book (post-paid), $2.70 


THE STORY 
OF QUAKERISM 


By ELIZABETH B. EMMOTT 


The story of Quakerism is told 
from its rise to the present time in an 
interesting narrative, which fills less 
than three hundred 12mo, pages. No 
other single book covers the whole 
field of Quaker history socompletely. 
The salient points are well chosen 
andwellexpressed. Written especial- 
ly for young people. Should beinevery 
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Events and Comments. 


Professor Abbott Lawrence Lowell 
has been chosen to succeed Charles W. 
Eliot as president of Harvard Univer- 
sity. 


A bill prohibiting the sale of all in- 
toxicating liquors has passed the Ten- 
nessee Legislature with a handsome ma- 
jority, but it is expected that Governor 
Patterson will veto it. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that the temperance sentiment is 
strong enough in the Legislature to pass 
the bill over the Executive’s veto. 


Joseph Wharton, a member of Race 
Street Friends, Philadelphia, died last 
week, aged eighty-two. He began life 
as a farm hand, but was remarkably 
successful in business, especially with 
steel, and is supposed to have acquired 
nearly $20,000,000. 

The School of Finance at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania is named in his 
honor, he having given the money nec- 
essary to found the school. He was 
president of the Board of Managers of 
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Swarthmore College, and had given that 
institution $50,000 toward the erection 
of a boys’ dormitory. His will provides 
for an additional gift of $100,000, which 
amount will be ample to complete the 
dormitory. 


Reelfoot Lake is a submerged forest, 
caused by the earthquake of a hundred 
years ago, in the extreme northwestern 
corner of Tennessee. It is 18 miles 
long, shallow and the haunt of wild 
fowl and fish, from which some of its 
neighbors make additions to a scanty 
living from their farm work. Last 
October two purchasers of property on 
the borders of the lake came to study 
it, with a view to carrying out plans of 
improvement which they had made. 
Some of the residents, rightly or 
wrongly, regarded these plans as a tres- 
pass on their hitherto unlimited rights 
of fishing and shooting. They masked 
themselves, broke into the hotel at 
night and dragged out the visitors. One 
of them they hanged to a convenient 
tree, shooting his body full of bullets 
as it swung clear of the ground. The 
other, an elderly man, broke away and 
plunged into the water, concealing him- 
self until they thought him dead, and 
at last escaping to civilization with the 
story of the outrage. Governor Patter- 
ton took instant steps to discover and 
arrest the murderers. Eight of them 
have been tried and their guilt made 
evident to a jury which deliberated 
under threats of vengeance. Six of the 


eight have been found guilty of murder | 


in the first degree, “with mitigating cir- 
cumstances”—whatever that may mean 
—and two of them of murder in the sec- 
ond degree, with a penalty fixed by the 
jury of twenty years’ imprisonment. 
Premeditation, even to the extent of 


| \ine each insertion. 


preparing a plausible alibi, was clearly | 


shown, and some of the band turned 
State’s evidence, confessing the whole 
plot. The whole case is an object les- 
son of the logical results of private ven- 
geance. Night riding, as practiced in 
that section of the country, is unmiti- 


gated Savagery. Reelfoot Lake will gO | Angeles county offers a rare opportunity to get 


down in our national annals as the scene 
of a barbarous crime and of a whole- 
some application of the law to savages 
who imagined themselves civilized, 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL 
SERVICE. 


The best method of religious education for social 
ministry and service would, I think, be a method 
which would make the learner feel most deeply the 
meaning of Christ’s mission and revelation, for He 
was the great social servant. With Him the main 
concern is always the expansion of life, the widening 
of personal influence, the increase of moral and 
spiritual power. The passion of His soul is for a 
kingdom of brothers who love and appreciate their 
Divine Father, and He lived and died to promote 
this kingdom. The educational revolution now most 
urgent is one which shall deliver our children from 
the stones of the Scribes and Pharisees and shall 
give them the real bread of the gospels. 

The religious teaching of the past has too muci 
taken the child out of the warm and intimate realm 
of experience into a strange and unknown world, 
where nothing seemed familiar and real. We have 
done too little to make Christ seem to the young 
learner a real and genuine Person, facing the issues 
of life, making momentous choices, exhibiting the 
heroic and tender aspects of character, and exhibiting 
in all the phases of His complex life the spirit of love 
and service. 

Our first concern now must be, both in our Bible 
schools and our secular schools, to put Him 
before these plastic minds so that He will appeal to 
them as the true goal and type of life and the in- 
spirer of their visions, so that all unconsciously they 
will catch and absorb His ideals and become informed 
with His spirit, so that to be a Christian will be 
synonymous with being Christ-like. All our ideals, 
as we know, bud and grow silently and almost un- 
consciously, through imitation, through the contagion 
of example, through the subtle influences of social 
atmosphere and spiritual environment. If we want 
to produce a generation of persons infused with the 
spirit of social service, we must inspire these persons 
in their early youth with a real vision of the Son 
of Man, whose life was an incarnation of this spirit. 
We must do for the children of our generation what 
the mothers of Galilee did; we must bring them to 
the Master and let them see Him and hear Him and 


come under His marvelous touch. We must make 
Him the child’s hero. This can be done. 

Our first great need is some new, living, dynamic, 
religious literature. We have Hawthorne’s splendid 
“Wonder Book,” and Kingsley’s “Greek Heroes,” 
and many another book which makes the heroic and 
mythical past live with moving descriptions of life, 
which feed the child’s imagination and kindle his 
spirit. But where is the book for children that 
makes Christ the boy’s hero? Where is the book 
which makes one see Him moving among’ the real 
men and women and children of His day, touching 
the springs of life, and shaping in this actual world 
a Kingdom of God? There is no fresh modern book 
that a boy can read which tells what the Kingdom 
of God is. He is left to suppose that it is heaven, 


| and never dreams that it is a kind of life which he 


is expected to live here and now. The sermon on 
the mount, the beatitudes, the parables, the healings, 
the marvelous conversations, the dramatic days in 
Jerusalem are all material for the cultivation of the 
ideals of the Kingdom. It can be made as real, as 
interesting, as dramatic as Caesar’s battles or as the 
siege of Troy, but it is not yet so presented. 

We want forthwith three books for the religious 
education of children to inform them with the spirit 
of social service. One on the great Hebrew prophets ; 
one on the life and Kingdom of Christ; and one on 
the life and mission of that great hero of apostolie 
Christianity, St. Paul. These prophets, at present, 
have practically no place in religious education. 
They ought to have a commanding place. They are 
among the greatest characters and the greatest crea- 
tors of the race. The world has no finer examples 
of service, no more dramatic types of heroic leader- 
ship, no nobler instances of patriotic devotion to the 
ideal country. There they lie dumb and fallow in 
their difficult Oriental books. They have in them 
the very stuff for forming in our youth ideals of 
service and social devotion, but they wait for the 
teacher who can put them into modern speech and 
show them in the actual setting of their busy, con- 
structive lives. 

The ordinary teacher, and, alas! it is the kind we 
are most familiar with—is even more helpless when 
she comes to teach Christ and His Kingdom than 
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when she tries the prophets. She has no illuminating 
pedagogical books in this field.to guide her. The 
old-fashioned books help little, and the modern ones 
are too critical and profound. She wants a book, 
with a touch of genius in it, which exhibits the 
real Christ forming in the society of His day the 
kingdom of which He was King. The ideal of 
service should inform and infuse it from beginning 
to end, and through it should move that beautiful, 
tender, interesting, heroic person, always girded for 
service, and showing in all His acts the meaning oi 
His own highest words: “For their sakes I sanctify 
Myself ;”’ “I came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister.” Theology and miracle should be in the 
background, as they were in the real life; and in 
the foreground, in pictures of warmth and color, the 
Life itself with its divine attraction. 

Paul’s epistles, as they stand, are closed books 
for the ordinary boy and girl. The young reader 
has no idea what is going on in them. But they, too, 
with the luminous passages in Acts, furnish the 
material for portraying one of the most interesting 
and one of the most heroic men who has ever served 
the race. His life and work in the Roman Empire 
have all the elements of interest and of dramatic 
appeal. It is possible to draw from the material at 
hand a character which would present to all serious 
young people a coercive ideal of service and an in- 
spiring example of devotion and consecration. There 
should be nothing artificial, no straining for morals, 
no lugging in of far-fetched “lessons,” but simply the 
portrayal of the real person, forgetting self, forget- 
fing all narrow interests in his passion for Christ 
and the Kingdom of God. 

My plea is simply for a serious attempt to teach 
the greatest religious literature of the world to the 
children of the greatest Christian country in the 
world. We have learned how to teach almost every- 
thing else well. The most important culture ma- 
terial in existence we have either neglected alto- 
gether or used in antiquated and hit-or-miss fashion. 
The times of this ignorance, peradventure, God has 
winked at, but it is high time for such ignorance 
to cease. 

If we want to train individuals for social service, 
we must inform the individual minds all the way 
up with ideals of service and devotion. We must 
show them that religion is elementally and funda- 
mentally the consecration and devotion of life to 
service; not a selfish scheme for ferrying the soul 
across into a haven of safety. We must feed them 
on ideals of service. We must put them in the 


atmosphere of self-forgetful- goodness; we must ex- 
hibit religion as the consummate flower of a good 
life. This will not take the place of civic instruc- 
tion, of the study of the growth and developmeni 
of national ideals, of patient training in practical 
virtue; but it will lay a foundation for the building ’ 
of a good citizen, and I know of nothing that will 
do it better. R. M. J. 


THE GUILLOTINE AND CRIME. 


‘France revives the use of the guillotine and exc- 
cutes four notorious criminals in the presence of a 
gloating rabble,” so run the headlines of a morning 
paper. Jor ten years the President of France has 
commuted all death sentences to life imprisonment, 
but a series of atrocious crimes recently committed 
on the Belgian frontiers excited a popular clamor for 
the readoption of old time executions. Parliament 
and the Cabinet finally yielded, with the outcome as 
above stated. If the report be trustworthy, 18 more 
await a similar fate. 

The decapitation of criminals, bad as it is, is 
not the most horrible part of the picture. That is 
found in the presence of the rabble. From country- 
side and neighboring village the people came in merry 
groups, as if to some picnic or county fair. They 
began to arrive at dusk, although the execution was 
set for the following morning. ‘Drinking, carousing 
and making merry, they crowded the cafés, which 
were kept open all night for the occasion. At dawn, | 
despite a steady rain, they gathered in the public 
square, singing, laughing and exchanging coarse 
witticisms at the expense of the condemned men.” 
What could be more eloquent in condemnation of the 
public use of the guillotine! 

We cannot alter the past; no penalty for violated 
law, however severe, can undo crime that has been 
committed. The most we can hope for is to prevent 
its repetition. Punishment, whatever its kind, can- 
not be justified on any other ground. Thinking men 
everywhere recognize this fact, and those who believe - 
in capital punishment urge it as the best means of 
protecting society, first, by removing criminals, and 
second, by deterring others. . 

Are these reasons sound? We do not deny the im- 
mediate and partial success of capital punishment. 
but that is far from saying it is the best method of 
accomplishing the desired results. Life imprison- 
ment removes the criminal from the possibility of 
repeating his crime quite as effectively as death, 
and experience has shown that conviction is more 
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probable with life imprisonment. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, to find that crime has decreased in 
nearly every country where the penitentiary has been 
substituted for the guillotine or gallows. 

Though often overlooked, there is yet another fac- 
tor to be reckoned with in considering this question. 
Within man there is a “‘beast;’’ sometimes it slum- 
bers, but at times it wakes. Man has risen in the 
scale of life in proportion as his higher and nobler 
part has been able to subjugate the “beast.” He has 
not been alone in the struggle; God has helped him. 
Nevertheless, taking man as we find him, the “beast” 
within him is persistent. Rouse it and let it be 
master for a season, and it is likely to rise again. 
And so it happens that human beings who gloat over 
the execution of their fellow men, even though it be 
for heinous crimes, let loose within themselves a 
power that makes for evil. They may carry from 
these scenes of horror a sense of dread, but their 
strength to resist evil has been lessened. 

In the face of these facts, what can we say of the 
restoration of the guillotine? Has it made life safer 
in northern France? The shouts, the boisterous 
demonstrations, and the singing of the crowds as they 
returned to their homes are omens of our answer. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ALLEN JAY—XXVII* 
51. At London Yearly Meeting. 


At the close of the yearly meeting I remained in 
Ireland until the Second-day following, being at 
Monktown on First-day morning, and at a meeting 
near Dunbrun in the evening. I had now attended 
all the larger meetings in the yearly meeting, and the 
Brookfield School for boys and girls, and the Lis- 
burn School, also for boys and girls, in the north of 
Ireland. I had also been at Mountmellick Boarding 
School for Girls, and Newtown Boarding School for 
Boys, at Waterford, and I will add that I specially 
enjoyed visiting these schools. So on Second-day 
morning I took the train to the boat, crossed over to 
Hollyhead; and thence by the first train to London, 
where I arrived in the evening and was met at the 
station by my dear friend, Joseph Bevan Braith- 
waite, who took me to his home at 312 Camden Road, 
N., where I found a warm welcome, and not only 
then but several times since, until I have felt almost 
like calling it my London home. Many of our 
American Friends. who have visited London at 
various times during the last 30 or 40 years can 
bear testimony to the same experience. The father 
and mother, with their nine children, all of whom 
were at home, soon made me feel that I was one 
of the circle. JI enjoyed the social and religious 
atmosphere of the home life very much. Joseph 


*Copyright, 1908, by The John C. Winston Co. _ 


Bevan Braithwaite was a remarkable man, a great 
student, having an extensive library, and his mind 
stored with a fund of useful knowledge upon all 
subjects, so that his conversation was always ele- 
vating and instructive. Sitting down on a First-day 
afternoon while there to read the Bible for an hour, 
which was customary when there was nothing to 
hinder, I heard it read in six or seven different 
languages, no one reading in English but myself. 
He had visited America in 1865, just after the close 
of the war, having for his companion Joseph Cros- 
field. They were in North Carolina, and gave some 
aid and advice to Friends, F. T. King consulting 
especially with Joseph Crosfield about how he found 
things down there. J. B. Braithwaite visited the 
United States and Canada several times, so that he ~ 
became well posted about the condition and wel- 
fare of our Church in this country, and did much 
valuable labor in several of the yearly meetings on 
this continent. I shall have occasion to allude more 
fully to his work in connection with the Richmond 
Conference of 1887, as a delegate from London 
Yearly Meeting, which I will speak of when I come 
to tell of the organization of the Five Years Con- 
ference which resulted in the establishment of the 
Five Years Meeting. 

The next morning after my arrival was the Meet- 
ing of Ministry and Oversight, held at Devonshire 
House. It was a large and solid body. It was a 
good time for me to sit and learn. My earnest 
prayer was that I might be kept in my proper place 
throughout the various sessions of the yearly meet- 
ing. I had often looked forward to being in this 
yearly meeting, and now I was there in the midst 
of those whom I had heard about but never seen. 
This was historic ground, and there were men around 
me who had helped to make history in our Church; 
such men as Isaac Brown, Isaac Sharp, Joseph Storrs 
Fry, Edward Backhouse, Charles Tyler, Charles 
Brady, Thomas Harvey, Caleb Kemp, Henry Wilson, 
John Bright, Arthur Pease, Stafford Allen, Arthur 
Albright and George Gillett, and among the women, 
Hannah Stafford Allen, Christine Alsop, Sarah S. 
B. Clark, Martha Braithwaite, and many others whose 
names are familiar to those who attended London 
Yearly Meeting. It was said at that time that there 
were some 18 members of the Society of Friends who 
were members of Parliament. I do not know 
whether this was strictly true or not. 

The first thing that impressed me upon sitting 
down in the yearly meeting was the deep solemnity 
that settled over the congregation. One felt that 
each was engaged in prayer, trying to get in touch 
with God for himself. The silence was real. God 
was with His people, and they were learning from 
Him first-hand. How different from some other 
yearly meetings where it appears to some that nothing 
is going on unless some vocal expression is heard. J 
do not wonder that Charles Spurgeon, who had at- 
tended all the sessions of a.previous yearly meeting, 
said at the close, as nearly as I can remember, some- 


| thing like this, “London Yearly Meeting is the 
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greatest deliberative body I have ever sat in, and no 
other religious body could conduct its deliberations 
in the harmony and unity it does and arrive at 
satisfactory conclusions without a moderator or pre- 
siding officer. To me it appeared to be a practical 
recognition of the headship of Christ.” Under this 
feeling it was no light thing to break the silence in 
their meeting for worship, and when anyone did it 
was felt that he had something to say, something that 
was in harmony with the spirit of the meeting, and 
if others followed, Friends continued in the same line, 
and the result was to carry the congregation in the 
direction of a real spiritual blessing. There was a 
freedom from over-wrought human excitement, no en- 
deavor to build on the emotions such as is often seen 
in those who are anxious to make a demonstration 
in the audience, the object being to carry the mind 
and heart in unison, so when the decision in the soul 
was reached it might be real and lasting. In the 
business portions of the yearly meeting my mind was 
impressed with the freedom given in discussion. 
While in our American yearly meetings one or two 
will give their opinions rather freely, and the great 
body of the meeting will be satisfied with simply 
saying, “I unite with that,” or “I do not unite with 
it,” here each one took time to explain his views, 
and sometimes at considerable length. Another fea- 
ture of the discussion which rather shocked me at 
first was the perfect freedom with which they gave 
their views without regard to the views of others. 
Sometimes it would appear as though there was some 
warmth of feeling towards those who differed from 
them, but when an individual had said what he 
had to say, he was done, and as a rule did not speak 
again without the consent of the clerk. Another 
thing I noticed was that the speakers were expected 
to speak on the subject or be reminded as to what 
the matter was before the meeting, and when the 
clerks at the table had consulted and the clerk had 
prepared and read his minute, it was very rare that 
anything was said. One of the beautiful things 
about the whole matter was that when the session 
closed and they went out and met socially, there was 
rarely any talking it over again. They acted as 
though the subject was entirely closed. No one ap- 
peared to think that if he did not get his way every- 
thing was going wrong. 

But perhaps the thing that impressed me more at 
that time than anything else was the position that 
the women’s meeting occupied in the yearly meeting. 
The men’s meeting was London Yearly Meeting. 
The women’s meeting held a subordinate place. Their 
business was confined to matters pertaining to 
women’s affairs in a great measure. Belonging to 
a yearly meeting where women were on an equality 
with men, and where any disciplinary matter was 
not legal unless it had the approval of the women’s 
meeting, it was rather hard for me to be reconciled 
to the position that the women occupied. On at- 
tending the yearly meeting a few years ago I found 
a great change in this respect. Nearly all their ses- 
sions were held jointly with the women, and they 


were taking part in all the affairs of the Church 
similarly to our American women. 

It was during this yearly meeting, as I have al- 
ready mentioned in a former article, that in one 
of the rooms of Devonshire house I met with the 
young people, and the Young Friends’ Christian 
Fellowship Union was formed. The reports of the 
same continue to come to me, which I much enjoy. 
It was the beginning also of my becoming interested 
in the Adult School work through meeting with their 
workers and hearing them talk over their methods of 
proceeding in various portions of the yearly meeting. 
It was a very instructive lesson to visit the work at 
Bedford Institute and the Adult School work at 
Bunhill Field, where George Fox and many of our 
early Friends were buried. Joseph Bevan Braith- 
waite, Jr., was especially interested in the Bunhill 
Field work. It was helpful to visit several of these 
mission stations and mingle socially with them at 
their tea meetings and other public gatherings. The 
Adult School work is a great work, and has grown 
wonderfully. It was started some 50 years ago by 
Joseph Sturge, and has proven a blessing to those who 
have come under its influence, and also to those who 
have given of their time and means in carrying it 
forward. Through its workers, also, it has had a 
reflex influence for good on the Church at large. 


WESTTOWN AND THE SIMPLE LIFE. 


BY ISAAC SHARPLESS. 


There is a saying, probably more current in New 
England than here, that when a New Englander 
has a reverse of fortune he takes off a course from 
his dinner table; when a, Pennsylvanian has a re- 
verse of fortune he takes his boy out of college. 
From colonial days, Pennsylvania has been noted 
for good cheer, both in meats and drinks, and Friends 
led the way when they could afford it. Dining rooms | 
void of artistic furniture had liberally stocked side- 
boards. Things are different now. The growth of 
total abstinence has made the past impossible of imi- 
tation. The danger is not so much indulgence in 
strong drink as the love of an easy life, a life stren- 
uous enough during business hours, but after that 
devoted to pleasure and comfort; a life from which 
the element of self-sacrifice for others is almost en- 
tirely removed. 

There are situations where a man is justified in 
putting his last item of energy into his business, 
using his spare time to rest himself, in a way that 
will produce the result, for renewed exertion. There 
come times when the question is not whether he shall 
make a little more or less money, but whether he shali 
save the whole enterprise from wreck. So also in 
a teacher’s life there are crises when its whole suc- 
cess or failure is determined by its ability to meet 
the excruciating demands of one supreme effort. 
But normally a life, whether in business or the 
professions, should not be such as to leave no even- 
ings for wholesome deeds of helpfulness and no First- 
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days for anything more severe than one sleepy meet- 
ing and a trip to the country. 

The balance between luxury and self-denial is 
difficult to keep and still more difficult to define. It 
can sometimes better be secured by developing the 
self-denial than by cutting down the luxury, though 
both may often be doctored to advantage. If in- 
terest strong enough can be created in helpful work, 
the other side of the question will care for itself. 


Westtown will for the next generation set the 
standard in these matters. It contains as never be- 
fore the representatives of all classes of our yearly 
meetings, both ecclesiastical and social. It reflects 
the harmony of the yearly meeting, which has be- 
eome all-embracing, and, with ‘the doctrinal dis- 
tinctions, have gone down also such as were based on 
residence or affluence. A few decades ago, Haver- 
ford, with a little body of warm supporters, was 
thought to represent dangerous innovations; while 
Westtown, from the opposite point of view, stood 
for changeless conservatism. The last vestige of this 
passed away when, within a very few years, the West- 
town Committee abolished certain restrictions, old 
as the school, which seemed lifeless and useless. The 
response to this has been, as every one knows, genera] 
support from all quarters and an unprecedented 
growth in numbers and prosperity. This means 
among other things, the democratization of the 
yearly meeting within itself. The social relations 
ef boys and girls will be carried over into mature 
life, and distinctions based on birth or wealth will 
cease to exist. 

Westtown will, therefore, more than ever before, 
create the distinguishing features of Philadelphia 
Friends in the next generation. It will do this in- 
tellectually and religiously and, what alone we are 
to consider now, in the attitude to conduct and 
standards of living. 


If life is made easy and comfortable, if nothing 
very strenuous or severe is demanded, if no self- 
abnegation is called for, if the demands of indulgent 
parents for better fare, lighter duties, more attractive 
pastimes is responded to, the coming race of Phila- 
delphia Friends may be pleasant socially, respectable 
morally, and perhaps successful financially, but 
hardly will they be the vigorous unselfish generation 
of high ideals and courageous action which we 
would hope to see. 


When the young nobility of England pay their 
$1,000 a year to Eton School, they receive in 
return no softer beds, no more tempting viands, no 
lighter requirements, than our Westtown youth of 
slender patrimony gets from his school for less than 
a quarter of the cost. It is the simple life in school 
which maintains the vitality and consequent influ- 
ence of the English aristocracy. It is easier to de- 
velop a manhood worth while under privations than 
under affluence. 

Westtown should adopt such a standard of com- 
fort as the average Friend of very moderate income 
secures in his own home, and if other matters are 


right it will not lose the patronage of either rich or 
poor. 

But the simple denial of luxury will not do this. 
If the Eton boys live a simple life, they come under 
the influence of some of the greatest men of Eng- 
land; men who profoundly affect their character and 
their outlook upon the duties of life. Eton is not a 
boarding-house, but a school. If we can give the 
Westtown boys and girls glimpses of the great in- 
tellectual futures which may belong to some of them, 
careers which will only be worked out by hard work 
and much denial of the things of sense which are 
always present, but careers which will largely repay 
for all the work and self-denial involved, the question 
of “scorning delights and living laborious days” will 
be solved not by compulsion, but by choice. 

If to this we can add some sense of the need for 
them in the world, the moral reforms which ought 
to be championed, the suffering and sin that seek 
remedies, the overpowering omnipresent responsi- 
bility to use their gifts for other’s good, which at- 
taches alike to the slow and the brilliant, then a life 
of business and pleasure only, will never satisfy; 
ease and comfort will not be great objects of desire, 
but will fall into the scheme of life simply as sub- 
ordinate aids in the accomplishment of its great 
purposes. Fill Westtown with great ideals through 
great men and women, and the simple life will take 
care of itself—The Westonian. 


— 


AS OTHERS SEE US. 


During the recent celebration of Founders’ Week 
in Philadelphia, a meeting was held at Race Street 
Meeting House, at which representatives from 16 
different denominations spoke on “Penn’s Contri- 
bution to Religious Liberty.”* Such a theme could 
scarcely elicit other than favorable comment, though 
each speaker approached the subject from a very 
different point of view. The remarks of Floyd W. 
Tomkins, who spoke for the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, were most suggestive. He said: 

“When we speak of William Penn as advocating 
religious liberty, we must guard against exaggeration. 
Some people, when they mention religious liberty, 
mean “‘irreligious license;” but that was not what 
Penn stood for or urged upon his followers. Liberty 
must have a shape, a skeleton, a backbone; it cannot 
be all flesh, else its flabbiness would make it useless. 
Our founder was no weak man, nor did he show 
himself satisfied with those who lacked stability, 
character, and fixedness of opinion. Some folks 
have a very large wishbone and a very diminutive 
backbone. Not so William Penn; from his youth 
he had passed through many strenuous experiences; 
he spent more time in prison because of his honest 
convictions than any other religious Englishman, 


Penn and Religious Liberty, has appeared in book-form. 
Published by Ketterlinus Lithographic Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. It is for sale at Friends Book Association, or Straw- 


bridge & Clothier’s. Price, $1.06, postpaid. 
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unless we except John Bunyan. He never receded 
from his original convictions. Such a man must 
have had some principles to govern, for without 
strong principles to shape it there can be no such 
thing as religious liberty. What were these princi- 
ples? I name them as four—a kind of quadrilateral 
to enclose the boundaries of liberty and give it 
content. 


“First, William Penn urged to a belief in God, 
and he had little regard for the man who was either 
atheist or agnostic. He agreed with the Psalmist, 
that only a fool could say in his heart, “There is no 
God.” It is well for us to remember this, in an 
age when religion is confounded with esthetic moral- 
ity, and when the human will is exalted to a place of 
too great supremacy, and God’s will is easily ignored. 

“Secondly, William Penn emphasized the responsi- 
bility of the individual to both God and man. Ex- 
cellent were his appeals to the sovereignty of the 
single man, but he always based them upon a clear 
duty, never to be disregarded, which he owes to 
his Maker and his brother. Man’s personal sense 
of his being a son of God should make him strong, 
not in any cheap disregard of the rights of others, 
‘but in the intelligent knowledge of his responsibility. 


Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power. 


We are not advocating religious liberty when we cry 
out for that so-called freedom which permits every 
man to do as he pleases. My “please” must be 
ruled by the “please” of God and of my fellows; 
and he only can enter into the fullness of liberty 
who hears and answers the claims of the Almighty 
and of his brethren. 

“Thirdly, William Penn made it clear that every 
man was bound to observe the laws of righteousness. 
No man can be free to live a bad life, no man can 
defy the laws of God regarding holiness, without 
sinking into a slavery to vice which robs him of 
character and sovereignty. Our founder manifested 
this in many ways. His treatment of the Indians, 
his treatment of other religious bodies, his indigna- 
tion at the idea of slavery all testify to his strong 
conception of right. And he urged that conviction 
in the individual which should make his faith and 
his righteousness exactly his own. ‘I abhor,’ he 
wrote, ‘two principles in religion, and pity them that 
own them. The first is obedience upon authority 
without conviction; and the other, destroying them 
that differ from me for God’s sake. Such a religion 
is without judgment, though not without teeth.’ 

“And, fourthly, Penn emphasized the duty of 
public service. He only is free who seeks to banish 
public wrong and establish public right. He is the 
meanest slave, and knows not the alphabet of liberty, 
who sits selfishly in the enjoyment of his own emolu- 
ments and cares not that sin and injustice and crime 
are sitting in high places. He only can be possessed 
of religious liberty who battles for public righteous- 
ness and seeks for the reign of holy law.. ‘Penn did 


not hesitate to castigate those who ruled the people | said so.” 


as if they were children or slaves. His ideas of 
individual sovereignty were so lofty that he could 
not admit for a moment that one should sit supine 
and quiet under wrongs which ate the marrow out 
of the common life. Quaker though he was, and op- 
posed to conflict, he demanded of men the heroism 
which he himself manifested again and again in 
his deeds and writings—a heroism which should 
take such part in public affairs as the enforcement 
of law and the principles of morality demanded. 

“Whenever I think of William Penn, I am re 
minded of those fine words written by J. G. Holland 
in 1851: 

‘God give us men! A time like this demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and ready hands; 

Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy: 

Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor; men who will not lie; 

Men who can stand before a demagogue 

And down his treacherous flatteries without winking! 


Tall-men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 
In public duty and in private thinking. 


HIS SUCCESS. 


Doctor Goodwin is a young physician whose hair, 
for reasons known to a certain few, has grown gray, 
but whose face, marked though it is by the personal 
sorrow which he has known, is invariably sweet and 
restful to look upon. Stern and grave it may be at 
times, for the weight of responsibilities has fallen 
heavily upon him, his ordinary practice being large, 
and in critical diseases other physicians of the city 
rely more upon his judgment than upon that of any 
other of the local doctors. 

Because, however, of the great demands made upon 
his time, Doctor Goodwin is little known save in his 
professional capacity. Church life he has had little 
part in, at least since coming into active professional 
life. Society knows nothing of him. His pleasures 
and recreations are few, while his patients, regarding 
him though they do with a feeling akin to veneration, 
are far from being on familiar terms with him. 

One day, however, a woman whose husband had 
been brought through a dangerous illness forgot her 
timidity as she addressed the man to whom she felt 
so much was due. 

“Tt isn’t,” she said, earnestly, “it isn’t just your 
curing him, doctor, that makes us always glad to see 
you, but that we always feel different every time you 
come. When we see you come into the house, some- 
how we feel that you are going to do the right thing. 
And when you go out we know you are praying 
Doctor, you are a Christian, aren’t you?” she finished, 
abruptly. 

The doctor’s face took on a curious expression. 

“Why do you ask that? What makes you think 
I am,” he asked, huskily. 

“Because—” the woman hesitated— “hecause—I 
think—no—one who was not a Christian could make 
others always think about—God. And every one 
does when you come into the house. So many have 


; 


ee 
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The doctor was deeply touched. It was some little 
time before he found words to answer. 

“T hope—I believe—that I am a Christian,’ he 
said at length, humbly, “and I thank you for your 
words, my friend. 


do pray for my patients. Otherwise I could not 
hope for the results I have had.” 
And all day long the woman, about her tasks, as 


she recalled the expression of gratitude and joy on’ 


the physician’s face, repeated over and over again, 


If I can make men and women | 
think about the Lord when they see me, I am more | 
successful than I ever dared to dream. And—yes, | | 


“Pm so glad | told him what his visits and friend- | 


ship mean to us. 
life is appreciated.” 

And on his trips that day—yes, 
day—the physician’s lonely heart sang rapturously : 

“Not only for my medical skill do they value me, 
but because He has made me a witness of Himself 
they believe me a working partner of the Great 
Physician.” —The Youth's Companion. 


V’m so glad that he knows his 


EVAN CLAYTON THORNTON. 


Evan Clayton Thornton, son of Willis and Luev 
(Clayton) Thornton, was born in Wayne County, 
Indiana, Eighth month 16, 1832. He grew to 


manhood on his father’s farm, attended the public | 


school, and later Friends Boarding School, now 
Earlham College. He taught school for several 
years, and was quite successful in the work. In 


and for many a | 


1862 he learned photography, and practiced the art | 


in no less than six different towns in Ohio and In- | 


diana. Meanwhile he became active in the ministry. 
About 1880 he moved with his family to Portland, 


place their work radiated throughout Jay, Adams, 
Wells and Blackford counties, where they helped 
establish many meetings which are now flourishing. 
Most of these have recently been organized into Port- 
land Quarterly Meeting. 

Evan Clayton Thornton looked forward to the 
establishment of this quarterly meeting as the climax 
of his life’s work, and the completion of records and 
statistics for the several particular meetings was 
completed only a few weeks before his death. He 
departed this life First month 1, 1909, at his home 
in Portland, Ind. 

For nearly 20 years he was a faithful member of 
Portland Ministerial Association, being its secretary 
for several years. His Christian example and work 
will be greatly missed, especially by the Friends of 
Portland Quarterly Meeting. 


A man, like a watch, is to be valued for his goings. 
—Wm. Penn. 


Patience and diligence, like faith, remove moun- 
tains.—Wm. Penn. 


— Methods of Mack. 


FAMILY WORSHIP. 

The following card explains itself. It is being 

used at Yorktown, New York, and some good has 
come of it. It may be suggestive to others: 


THIS, IS: TO, CERTIFY 
THAT THE UNDERSIGNED MEMBER. . 
COMMITTEE OF FAMILY WORSHIP 
OF YORKTOWN MONTHLY MEETING OF FRIENDS 


THE FAMILY WORSHIP PLEDGE 


Trusting in God for help, .... promise that . 
endeavor to conduct family worship in .. 
every day from date to the end of the year ........, 
unless prevented by some necessary hindrance: at 
least so much as the reading at table of a short passage 
of scripture, and pausing a few moments for silent 
prayer. 


OF TIE 


. will 
. home, 


Date 


This committee is composed of all persons, whether mem- 
bers of the Church or not, who sign the Family Worship 
Pledge. Members are expected to use their influence to 
secure other signatures, and may be asked to report monthly 
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as to their success in fulfilling their obligations. 


Missionary Department. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to the editor, tora Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


TWO METHODS OF EVANGELIZATION. 


BY ROBERT L. SIMKIN. 


About ten miles from Chung-King over a very hilly 


_ road lies the market town of Ch’ang Sen Ch’iao, or 
Indiana, where they were instrumental in the or- | 
ganization of a Friends meeting, and from which | 


“Long Lived Bridge.” We have a chapel and a 
school there, but owing to the few workers in Chung- 
King it had been a long time since any foreigner had 
visited the place, therefore H. T. Sileock, of our 
Mission, and myself determined to pay it a visit. 
From the hills where the missionaries spend the 
summer it is only about seven miles distant, but even 
this necessitates an early start in order to reach the 


| place before the meeting, which begins at 10 o’clock. 


Taking our lunch with us, we started about seven. 


| We had not gone far before it became evident that 


this was market day at the town. From all the little 
branch roads came groups of men carrying various 
kinds of produce, and all converging toward the one 
destination. Some of the marketers were women, 
hobbling along with a staff in one hand and in the 
other a bundle tied up in a blue handkerchief. Two 
men were carrying a fine porker, alive and squealing, 
suspended from a pole between them; and one tiny 
chap about nine or ten was toiling along with a basket 
tied on his back in which were reposing two or 
three fine big cockerels. As we stopped to decipher 
the inscription at a wayside idol shrine, we noticed 
a coolie eyeing us closely, and started a conversation 
with him. He had come from Chunk-King that morn- 
ing and was on his way out to Ch’ang Sen Ch’iao 
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to buy a load of rice and carry it into the city. He 
proved to be an intelligent fellow, and we had a 
profitable conversation. He insisted on carrying my 
bundle, and, what is very unusual for a Chinese, re- 
fused pay. When he handed over the bundle on our 
reaching the village, I took out some cash to pay him, 
but he dodged back into the crowd and we did not 
see him again. 

The chapel or preaching hall is a rented building, 
and is used during the week as a school room to 
accommodate nearly thirty pupils who are under our 
care. This school was opened about three years ago. 
The teacher is a fairly well educated young fellow 
named Ch’en, who learned considerable about the 
Gospel here in Chung-King before he was sent out to 
take charge of the school. Living in several small 
rooms at the other side of the building is the family 
of a man named Liu, a colporteur who makes this 
his headquarters, but spends most of his time in the 
surrounding villages preaching and selling Bibles and 
gospel tracts. * 

As there was still some time before the hour of 
meeting, we went out into the street to invite the 
people to come in. + We would stop and look at the 
articles exposed for sale until a little crowd had 
gathered around, and then invite them to come, moy- 
ing on to try the same tactics further up the street. 
By the time meeting opened we had a good crowd, 
filling every available bench, besides some who were 
standing. We had the boys of the school sit on the 
study tables in order to accommodate more people. 

We opened the meeting with a hymn, which, from 
a musical point of view at least, was not an un- 
qualified success. The average Chinese crowd knows 
practically nothing of congregational singing, and 
until there has been a good deal of training, each 
individual is a law unto himself, with results dis- 
astrous to both time and harmony. After prayer and 
the reading of a passage of Scripture, H. T. Sileock 
and I both spoke, and the time came for the meeting 
to close. It was announced that the meeting was 
over and that there would be another meeting that 
evening at which the school teacher, Mr. Ch’en, would 
preach, yet the people made no move to go, so Mr. 
Ch’en came to the front and preached for over half 
an hour on the text: “Blessed are the poor in spirit: 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven,” holding the 
people’s attention admirably. After they had dis- 
persed we ate our lunch in the little “prophet’s 
chamber” built on the wall for the accommodation of 
the missionary on his visits, and then returned home, 
resolving to visit the town again the next time that 
market day fell on Sunday. 

Recently, during the absence of Mr. Parker, of 
the London Mission, on a visit to his out-stations, I 
had the opportunity of teaching in his place for 
three weeks in the Chung-King Middle School, an 
experience which proved both valuable and inter- 
esting. 

This school is a boarding institution, maintained 
at government expense, and is located in a large, 
roomy group of buildings, built of course after the 


Chinese style. As I entered each morning the old 
gentleman would bow respectfully and then run to 
open wide the big doors, it being considered a lack 
of respect to allow a teacher to use the smaller door 
which nearly always stands open. After passing 
through two or three small courtyards with small 
rooms on each side, I would enter the large assembly 
room in which is the tablet of Confucius, which 
the students worship on stated occasions. Turning to 
the left past the dining room J next came to a room 
more useful than ornamental, containing a long row 
of towels and wash-basins at which the students per- 
form their ablutions. Passing through a low door 
in the wall I came out into a small enclosure wii!: 
study room on each side, in which the students were 
noisily humming over the lessons for the day. Fur- 
ther on is still another courtyard with my classroom 
at one side and at the other a teachers’ rest room, 
in which a servant obligingly served me with tea 
whenever I entered. 

The total enrollment of the school is about 180, 
most of the students ranging from 16 to about 20 
years of age. My work was from 8 o’clock to 10 
each morning, tedching only the two upper grades 
in English, about 20 in the first classy and nearly 
50 in the second. ach period occupies 50 minutes, 
10 minutes being allowed for rest and for preparation 
of the next lesson. The students are called together 
by the vigorous beating of a huge drum such as are 
sometimes used in the temple. At the third call of 
this drum I would enter the class room, bow in Japa- 
nese fashion, and say “Good morning,” at which the 
students would all bow and reply, “Good morning, 
sir.” This ceremony of bowing is repeated also after 
the lesson is ended. Frequently the superintendent 
of the school or an officer called a chien hsio, or pro- 
tector, comes and stands at the open window to listen, 
which is a bit disconcerting until one becomes accus- 
tomed to it. 

On the whole I found the boys not much different 
from boys of the same age in school or college at 
home. Some of them I grew to like very much before 
the three weeks were ended, and at the end of the 
time when I gave them a general invitation to call, 
more than a dozen responded by coming to our home. 
They seemed very much interested in all our foreign 
things, especially in our books, and one of them 
borrowed my Greek grammar and took it home to 
copy the Greek alphabet. They are especially keen 
to learn English, and if I had the time to devote 
to teaching them they would come swarming around 
me like bees to honey. 

While at the school I met a young man, Mr. 
Wang, who, though he speaks very little English 
himself, is teaching it in the lower grades in this 
school. He was very anxious for me to teach him 
and his friend, Mr, Chang, and I finally consented 
to do so. This Mr. Chang’s father is one of the 
four military officials of the province of Sz-Chwan, 
and ranks as high as any official in Chung-King. 
These two young fellows come for one hour five times 
a week, and though it uses considerable time, I feel’ 
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that I have never had a better opportunity of influ- 
encing educated and influential young men, who, if 
they could only be reached, might be of great service 
to the cause of Christ. If we are to be “fishers of 
men” we must use whatever bait will be most at- 
tractive, and English seems to serve the purpose 
admirably. One of my students at the school wrote 
me a letter, saying that he had heard that I was a 
missionary, and asking if he might attend our meet- 
ing at the chapel. I wrote a cordial invitation, and 
the following Sunday he came. Whether he wili 
continue to come I do not know, but he has at least 
heard something of the gospel, and God often does 
use such beginings as an entering wedge to a fuller 
knowledge in the future. We trust that He will own 
and bless our efforts, and will Himself direct us in 
each case to the most effective methods of leading 
men to the truth. 
Chung-King, West China, 
Eleventh month 18, 1908. 


Chings of Iuterest Among Ourselues. 
eee ee er ee 


The churches of Philadelphia are forming a federation. 
Rufus M, Jones was one of a committee of seven to draw up 
a plan for co-operation. 

Esther Cook, Indiana, who is now doing evangelistic work 
in Washington, has arranged to hold a series of meetings at 
Newburg, Ore., beginning early in Second month, 


De Ella Leonard is beginning her third year as pastor in the 
meeting at Bloomingdale, Ind. She is doing excellent work. 
At Christmas time her many friends united in presenting her 
with a beautiful set of furs. 

One of our veteran subscribers, Henry Ballinger, Coeur 
d’Alene, Idaho, is seventy-seven years old, yet strong and 
active. He has never been sick a day in his life, and has 
never used intoxicating liquors or tobacco. 


Upon invitation of the pastor in the Congregational Church, 
Whittier, Cal., Thomas Newlin delivered an address before 
that congregation the 3d inst, on “The History of Quakerism.” 

J. J. Mills is filling his position as pastor in the meeting 
at Whittier with credit, and is endearing himself to the mem- 
bers of the meeting. 

Dr, David Harold and wife, Indianapolis, Ind., held a series 
of meetings at Pleasant Plain, Iowa, beginning Twelfth 
month 13th, and closing the Ist inst. Their untiring zeal and 
interest in the people was very much appreciated. They were 
led into the conditions of the meeting from the very first, and 
27 were converted or renewed. 

Dr. William Cadbury, Philadelphia, has offered to go as 
a physician and teacher to Canton, China. The work which 
he will enter is under the direction of the Christian Associa- 
tion of the University of Pennsylvania, and contemplates the 
establishment of a medical school for the training of the 
Chinese as Christian physicians, also a hospital for the treat- 
ment of the sick. Dr. Cadbury expects to start for China in 
the early spring. 

The revival meetings at Whitewater Meeting, Richmond, 
Ind., mentioned in a previous issue, closed the 22d ult. One 
hundred and twenty-one, most of whom were children and 
young people, professed conversion. A number of the new 
converts are conducting meetings in the Home for the Friend- 
less, the County Infirmatory and the County Jail. The Bible- 
school at Whitewater is increasing in interest and numbers. 
The evangelists, Aaron Napier and Leora Bogue, who assisted 
in this revival, are now holding meetings at Blufton, Ind. 

The Ministers’ Association of Western Yearly Meeting met 
in an all-day conference at Indianapolis, Ind., the 5th inst. 


The address for the forenoon, “The Good Samaritan 
for the Moderns,” given: by Dr. Seth Mills, was inspiring 
and interesting. His thought was somewhat new, but 
met with a hearty approval, and a lively discussion followed. 
In the afternoon, George H. Moore addressed the conference 
on the subject, “Duty of the Pastor to Departments of 
Church Work.” ‘This address, also, was followed by a inter- 
esting discussion. 


The second term for Fairmount Academy began the 18th 
inst. The enrollment for the first term was 112. The faculty 
is composed of seven teachers. The Aurora Literary Society, 
conducted by the students, meets each Sixth-day evening, Dur- 
ing the second term four classes will be formed in the Biblical 
department, and, in addition to the regular academic course, 
classes in Psychology and Trigonometry will be conducted. 
The number of recitations daily will be 27. The work offered 
will be profitable for students who have completed the high- 
school and are not ready or able to go to college. Edward 
Gardner is serving his second year as principal. 


— 


The students and faculty of Pacific College, Newberg, 
Ore., have subscribed $300 to meet the debts on their gym- 
nasium and college paper. Nearly $100 more is needed, but, 
judging from the enthusiasm of the students, it will soon be 
forthcoming. 

The first musical recital of the year was given in the studio 
at the corner of College and Second Streets, the evening of 
the 11th inst. 

A number of new students entered college at the opening of 
the winter term. ‘Ine enrollment is now larger than last 
year, while several colleges in the State report a falling off. 


a 


J. Henry Bartlett, after eighteen years of valuable adminis- 
tration of Friends Select School, in Philadelphia, as its super- 
intendent, following seven years as teacher and governor in 
Friends Boarding School, Westtown, Pa., has, on account of 
failing health and much to the regret of the committee and all 
members and friends of the school, tendered his resignation, 
which is to take effect at the end of the present school year. 
His successor as superintendent of the Friends Select School 
will be James S. Hiatt, a proved and esteemed educator in 
the Friends School at Germantown, who has had valuable 
experience for several years in other high educational posi- 
tions. 

Coldwater Monthly Meeting, near Pond Creek, Okla., has 
taken on new life since Cyrus H. and Amy B. Hawkins began 
pastoral work there the 25th of Tenth month. A protracted 
evangelistic effort, lasting three weeks, was held and a number 
made a definite start in Christian life. The meeting-house has 
been repaired and replastered, matting provided for the aisles 
and other improvements made. Cyrus H. and Amy B. 
Hawkins are pastors at Friends Valley, also, They reside in 
the “Ministers’ Home” at Friends Valley, and attend both 
meetings on First-day. Both are ministers and alternate with 
each other, so both meetings have preaching services morning 
and evening each First-day. 


John and Rachel Ratcliff, eight years missionaries for the 
Iowa Indians, have retired from the work, and John R. Cook 
and wife, Ematon, Kan., have taken it up. ‘These Indians 
have recently made some marked advance in moral and relig- 
ious life. Daniel and Hattie Williams, for three years mis- 
sionaries to the Otoe Indians, have been transferred to 
Hominy in the Osage reservation, where steps are being taken 
to open a mission among nearly 500 full-blood Osages. 

Charles and Eunice Hunt have been placed in charge at 
the Otoe Mission. 

Wm. P. and Abbie C. Haworth have been very closely occtt- 
pied the past year with their local mission work at Shawnee, 
besides having a general oversight of ten other central mission 
stations within the new State of Oklahoma. Many features 
of the Indiana Mission work at this time are truly encouraging, 


—— 


2 aie Gregory writes from 831 Fifty-fourth Street, Oakland, 
ahs 


“T received a letter of inquiry a short time ago from a young 
man in San Francisco, recently from England, asking ‘about 
Friends meetings, stating that he had written back to England 
to find that there was a meeting in Oakland. There has been 
no Friends meeting in San Francisco since the disaster in 
1906. Perhaps there are other Friends in San Francisco or 
in Oakland who would be glad to know of our meeting. It is 
at the corner of Fifty-second and West Streets, near Grove 
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Street cars, and is easily reached from any part of Oakland, 
and is only about thirty minutes from Ferry Building, San 
Francisco. 

“I should be glad to receive the names and addresses of 
Friends in Oakland or San Francisco, that I might call on 
them. Our work, little more than three years old, is very 
encouraging. The Bible-school is so large it will demand 
more room very soon.” 


Friends at Conley, Southampton County, Va., held a very 
helpful conference on “Friends History and Doctrine,” First 
month, Ist and 3d. Julia S$. White, of Guilford College, was 
present and added materially in every session. Her message 
in the First-day morning meeting brought a special blessing. 


The attendance at all sessions was good and a live interest 


was taken in all subjects presented. The practical nature of 
the papers and discussions was especially noticeable. ‘The fol- 
lowing program was given: 

Morning—Devotional, Julia S. White; “History of Corinth 
Meeting,” Mills E. Raiford; “Reminiscences of the Civil War,” 
Sarah C. Harris, Mattie J. Raiford, Joseph E. Fell, Edwin 
Raiford, James M. Bradshaw; Symposium, “Where My 
Bales: Principles Have Had Their Greatest Test,” Dr, R. L. 
Raiford. 

Afternoon—Devotional, Julia S. White; “George Fox in Vir- 
ginia,” Julia Raiford; “History of Virginia Yearly Meeting,” 
Jane Pretlow; “The Teachings of George Fox,’ Homer J. 
Coppock. 2 

irst month 3d, afternoon—Devotional, Julia S. White and 
Alonzo Cloud; “John Woolman,” Fannie Pretlow; “The 
Quaker and His Testimony,” Julia §. White; Symposium, 
“Why I Am a Friend,” Homer J. Coppock. 


A series of conferences is being held on the subject: of 
missions in the territory of some of the central yearly meet- 
ings by Charles E. Tebbetts, General Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Friends Board of Foreign Missions. ‘These conferences 
are held in places convenient for two, three or more quar- 
terly meetings to meet as one. Such topics as “The Pastor 
and the Missionary Enterprise,’ “Missions in the Sunday- 
School,” “The Laymen’s Missionary Movement,” “Systematic 
Giving,” etc., are treated by papers and discussion. These con- 
ferences are, in a sense, a school of methods. Charles EF. 
Tebbetts conducts a mission-study class during each session, 
in which the Bible and the book, “The How and Why of Mis- 
sions,” are used. So far conferences have been held in Rich- 
mond, Knightstown, Noblesville and Indianapolis, all in 
Indiana, and touching Indiana and Western Yearly Meetings 
and including several quarterly meetings. Other conferences 
will be held soon in the same State, then a series of 10 in 
different parts of North Carolina Yearly Meeting. From 
North Carolina, C. E. Tebbetts expects to go to Jamaica and 
Cuba to visit the missionary stations of Friends; thence to 
Mexico to acquaint himself with the work there, returning by 
way of Kansas for another series of conferences in the terri- 
tory of that yearly meeting. 

We wish to endorse the suggestion of Eliza C. Armstrong, 
editor of Friends Missionary Advocate. She says, “These 
conferences are both educational and inspirational, and we 
urge all to embrace the opportunity of attending them when 
they come in reach. It would also be an excellent plan to 
have the same papers read and topics discussed in the local 
meetings of the quarterly meetings where one of these confer- 
ences has been held. Monthly meeting committees and the 
W.F. M. S. could unite in this work and hold very profitable 
meetings.” 


—— 


Weare sorry to learn that Kansas Friends are now compelled 
to pay taxes on their Academy and University properties. 
President Edmund Stanley has this to say in the recent num- 
ber of the University Bulletin: 

“The action of the tax commissioners in levying taxes on 
the property of the denominational schools and colleges of 
Kansas this year seems even to a disinterested person an act 
without any possible justification. 

“In all probability there is not a denominational college 
in the State that maintains a line of instruction or encourages 
exercises or practices that would be objectionable in our State 
institutions. There is little if any sectarian influence or teach- 
ing to be found in any of them. Their teaching in 
the main emphasizes more strongly the moral and spir- 
itual elements in education than does the public insti- 
tution, and there is in their management a purpose to reach 


and influence the student through this phase of his education | 28, 


| 


in the direction of strong and conscientious manhood, the 
building of character, the foundation of true citizenship. 

“A strong movement is on foot to bring about an aftiliation 
of the colleges of the State, and the prime mover in this new 
departure is the State University. With this plan of affilia- 
tion established, the school system of Kansas will be prac- 
tically unified, and will include the denominational schioala 
and colleges. The support of the denominational colleges 
comes largely from the people of Kansas, who are paying 
their share of the taxes for the support of the State institu- 
tions. They carry this extra burden of taxation in order that 
the smaller colleges may be sustained and the student given, 
what seems to them, the better opportunity for the foundation 
for his education. None of them are likely very soon to enter 
the field of the great university; so a large per cent. of the 
students are only prepared by them for the lines of special- 
ization that the State University and other like institutions 
can offer. 

“To do away with these colleges in the State would make 
necessary the enlargement of the State schools five fold at 
least. The denominational colleges are saving the people 
millions of dollars in taxation. In the face of these facts it is 
certainly a shortsighted policy to place a tax on campus and 
property held for their support.” 


— 


After years of patient labor, the Original Records of Early 
Nonconformity Under Persecution and Indulgences is ready 
for publication. The manuscript has been edited, arranged 
and indexed by Prof. G. Lyon Turner, Wheatham Hill, Hawk- 
ley, Liss, Hants, England, but before it can go to press a 
limited edition must be subscribed for. The proposed price 
is $10.00 a copy. Those who can see their way clear to aid 
in this work should communicate with Prof. Tiucnes at the 
above address. 

The work does not profess to be History. It is material for 
History—the History of the First Decade of Nonconformity. 
It presents a transcript of the Episcopal Returns for 1665 and 
1669 as contained in Volume 639 of the MSS. department of 
the Lambeth Palace Library, and the documents connected 
with the issue of licenses under the Declaration of Indulgence 
in 1672 as preserved in the Record Office. The Lambeth MSS. 
give the Bishop’s own testimony to the continued activity of 
many of the ejected ministers (1665), and the frequent and 
numerous meeting of Nonconformist Conventicles (1669) 
The License Documents show these same Nonconformists, 
ministers and people, swarming forth from their hiding-places 
to ask the liberty, and to bask in the sunshine of royal favor, 
offered them by Charles in the Declaration of 1672. 

But the information which lies latent here is in a tangle 
of the utmost chaos. Neither place-names nor names of per- 
sons are given in any order. ‘To make the information avail- 
able, therefore, classified summaries are appended, in which 
the principle of classification is topographical, the names of 
persons (whether teachers or householders) being given under. 
the heading of the place to which they belong, and these are 
arranged in their several counties according to their geograph- 
ical position. And further to facilitate their use, three alpha- 
betical indexes are added, the first of places, and the other 
two of persons, the second being of teachers, and the third of 
householders. 

What gives these documents such peculiar value, is that they 
were unknown or unavailable to the early historians of Non- 
conformity. Neither Baxter nor Burnet, neither Calamy nor 
Wilson had access to them, so that we have in them the means 
to confirm, correct, and supplement their story with many 
vivid touches of detail we cannot get elsewhere. They deal, 
moreover, with four denominations—Presbyterians, Congre- 
gationalists or Independents, Baptists or Anabaptists, and 
Quakers. 


BORN. 


MENDENHALL.—To Chester and H. Lydia Mendenhall, 
Homestead, Kan., on First month 1, 1909, a son, Floyd Harold. 


DIED. 


THornton.—At his home, in Portland, Ind., First month 1, 
1909, Evan Clayton Thornton, son of Willis and Lucy Clayton 
hornton, in his seventy-seventh year. ' 


WirpMAN.—At her home, near Selma, Ohio, Eighth month 
1908, Mary H. Wildman, aged thirty-four years. ve 


21, 1909.] 


~ Ohe International Lesson. 


FIRST QUARTER, 

LESSON V. FIRST MONTH 31, 1909. 
TRIAL OF PETER AND JOHN. 
Acts 4:1-31. 

(For special study.—Acts 4: 5-20. 


GOLDEN Tpxt.—They were all filled with 
the Holy Ghost, and they dporagey. word 
ciel 


ef God with boldness. Acts 4 

DAILY RBADINGS FOR PRECEDING WHBK. 

Second-day, First month 25th. Trial of 
Peter and John. Acis 4:1-12. 

Third-day. Trial of Peter and John. 
Acts 4: 138-22. 

Fourth-day. Rejoicing in persecution. 
Acts 4: 23-381. 

Fifth-day. Persecution predicted. Luke 
21: 10-19. 


Sixth-day. The rejected stone. Matt. 21: 


Seventh-day. 
Cor. 3: 1-11. 

Virst-day. 
1-12. 


The only foundation. I 


Not ashamed. II Tim. 1: 

Time.—The same day as last lesson 
and the following morning. Probably 
a year or two after Pentecost; say, 
Act). 20 or 31. 

Place—Solomon’s porch in the Tem- 
ple; a prison; the room where the 
Sanhedrin met; a private house some- 
where in Jerusalem. 

The lesson follows closely upon the 
last. Peter and John were arrested 
while speaking and they were put in 
prison until they could be brought be- 
fore the Sanhedrin. This probably had 
to be called together, and, as it was not 
lawful to meet after sunset, the hearing 
had to be deferred until the next day. 

Up to this time the Jewish authorities 
seem to have been quiet, probably think- 


OLD AT TWENTY. 
RETURN OF YOUTH WITH PROPER FOOD. 


Many persons who eat plenty never 
seem to be properly nourished. 

That’s because the food is not di- 
gested and absorbed. Much that is 
eaten is never taken up by the system as 
real food, and so the tissues simply 
starve and the individual may, as in a 
recent case, look and feel old in what 
should be the bloom of life, youth. 

“At twenty I was prematurely old. 
All the health and vigor and brightness 
of youth had been, as it seemed, stolen 
from me. I went to work in the morn- 
ing with slow steps and a dull head. 

“My work through the day was unsat- 
isfactory, for my breakfast lay on my 
stomach like a hard lump. I was peev- 
ish and the gas in my stomach was very 
annoying. After supper I usually went 
to bed to toss half the night from sheer 
nervousness, 

“This was all 
wrong eating. 

“Finally J tried Grape-Nuts and I 
cannot describe the full benefits received 
from the food. It gave me back my health. 
It has completely restored good diges- 
tion and relieved me of my ailments. I 


from indigestion— 


steadily improved and am now strong — 


and in perfect health.” 


Name given by Postum Co., Battle | 


Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,’ in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one, appears from time to time. They 


are genuine, true, and full of human in- 


terest. 


_ the Romans, but was still called High | 
Priest by the Jews, and ar-ears to have | 


} 
| 
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IN THE GARDEN 


Full size in Calendars 414 x6 inches. 


A QUAKER CALENDAR 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND 


ONE YEAR FOR 


ONE DOLLAR 


The Calendars are printed in a rich sepia 
ink on a heavy cameo plate paper with the 
sheets so arranged on brass rings that they 
turn readily without breaking.- A quaint 
Quaker scene and an appropriate verse ou 
each sheet. The subjects with months are 


as follows: 
First and Second Months..... . Knitting 
Third and Fourth Months...... Quilting 


Fifth and Sixth Months 
At the Meeting House Door 


Seventh and Eighth Months. . In the Garden 
Ninth and Tenth Months. Starting for Meeting 
Eleventh and Twelfth Months By the Fireside 


With each New Subscription which we receive at our special rate 
of $1.00, a year we will giveaway A Quaker Calendar. 


The Calendar and the paper will be sent to separate addresses when sodesired. This offer can 
not be combined with other offers. nor does it apply with renewal subscriptions. Extra copies of 
the Calendar can be secured, postage paid, for 50 cts. each. 


THE 


AMERICAN FRIEND, 


1010 ARCH ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 


ing that the death of Jesus would com- 
pletely dishearten His followers. The 


| miracle and Peter’s address appear to 


have undeceived them, and they felt it 
needful to take active measures. 


The Sadducees in the Gospels were 
not so bitter against Jesus as were the 
Pharisees, but here it is the Sadducees 
and the priests who lead in the attack. 
The reason of this is given in verse 2. 


| It was the doctrine of the resurrection 
| which was specially obnoxious to them. 


There was also a_ political reason 
which does not appear in the passage. 
Should the teachings of the apostles 
lead to a popular movement, there would 
be a break with Rome—a thing which 


the chief priests and Sadducees by no | 


means wished. ‘They had considerable 
power under the Romans; they were 
aristocrats, and to all intents and pur- 
poses governed, and any movement 
which threatened their rule was not only 
opposed by them, but was greatly 
dreaded. The apostles, moreover, pro- 
claimed the resurrection of Jesus as a 
fact; if this was proved or accepted 
by the mass of the people their power 
would be, if not destroyed, seriously 
shaken. All these facts led them, 
through the captain of the Temple, their 
agent, to arrest Peter and John. The 
Sanhedrin numbered 70 or 71 members, 
and was composed of the chief priests 
or rulers, who were generall!-- Saddu- 


Pharisees; and the elders not 
sarily priests. 
of all matters connected with the admin- 
istration of the Jewish law and with 
worship. It could not put to death. 


neces- 


5. The R. V. adds, “were gathered | 
| together in Jerusalem.” 


6. “Annos” had been removed by 


really exercised the authority though 
nominally out of office. Caiphas was his 
son-in-law, and four of his sons had 


The council had the care | 


| 
| 
| 


held the office. It is not known wh» 
John and Alexander were. The words 
“in Jerusalem” seem to imply that all 
of the court who were in Jerusalem were 
hurriedly called together. 

7. “By what power or in what 
name.’ R. V. By what magical force, 
or in what name did you perform this 
deed? ‘They wished to get the apostles 


| to admit the use of some magical name 


| vation.” 
‘ | tion.” 
cees; the Scribes, who were generally | 


or formula and then they could charge 
them with breaking the law. Deut. 13: 


1-5. Compare Acts 9: 13. 
8. “Filled with the Holy Ghost.” 
Compare Luke 12:11, 12. Note that 


Peter addresses them in a _ respectful 


| manner. 
9, 10. Peter speaks .the truth fear- 
lessly. “Ye crucified.’ The accused 


turns accuser. “Raised from the dead.” 
He states the resurrection as a fact. 
“This man.” These words imply that 
the man was present either as a wit- 
ness or as one of the accused. 

11. The quotation is from Psalm 118. 
22. Christ applies the same passage ic 
Himself. Matt. 21:24. “Head of the 
corner.” Not the top-stone, but the cor- 
ner-stone of the foundation. Compare I 
Cor: 2@81 3 Ephesi!, 220-2200) Pet. 2: 
6, 7. Peter tells them that Christ has 
fulfilled the prophecy. 

12. “And in none other is there sal- 

R. V. Literally, “the salva- 
Peter undoubtedly refers to the 
salvation promised Israel through the 
Messiah. “For neither is there any 
other name under heaven that is given 
among men wherein we must be saved.” 
R. V. “Among men.” ‘The sphere in 
which salvation is provided. “We.” The 
word is very emphatic in the Greek, and 
Peter used it, primarily, for “us Jews,” 
and then for all. “Must be saved.” 
The word “must” implies a necessity 
that cannot be avoided. There is salva- 
tion only through the “name,” the power, 
the authority, the offices of Christ. 

13. “Beheld.” R. V. The word im- 
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plies continuous, not momentary action. 
They kept looking at them. “Unlearned 
and ignorant men.” ‘Too much has been 
made of this expression. The apostles 
were not what these words in their 
modern sense imply; nor does the origi- 
nal convey the impression. The clause 
really means men who were unversed in 
literature, or nearly equivalent to our 
“not college-bred.” “Ignorant” means 
rather “obscure” or “plebeian.” The 
first refers rather to their education, and 
the second to their social position. 
“Took knowledge.” Recognized them 
that they had been with Jesus. 

14. The fact of healing could not be 
denied with the man before them. 

15-17. They did not wish to come to 
an open breach with the people if it 
could be avoided. 

19, 20. “To hearken unto you rather 
than unto God.” R. V. The answer 
of the apostles has heartened: many a 
man and woman since their day. ‘The 
noble words of Luther deserve to be 
placed alongside of them: “My con- 
science is submissive to the word of 
God; therefore, I may not, and will not, 
recant, because to act against conscience 
is unholy and unsafe. So help me God! 
Amen.” 


Gayboy.—“How young looking Fannie 
Freshly is, isn’t she?” 

Ollie Oldtyme—“Yes; she doesn’t 
look a day older than she did twenty 
years ago.” (Hastily.) “So mamma 
tells me!” 


HER MOTHER-IN-LAW. 
PROVED A WISE, GOOD FRIEND. 


A young woman out in Iowa found a 
wise, good friend in her mother-in-law, 
jokes notwithstanding. She writes: 

“It is two years since we began using 
Postum in our house. I was greatly 
troubled with my stomach, complexion 
was blotchy and yellow. After meals I 
often suffered sharp pains and would 
have to lie down. My mother often told 
me it was the coffee I drank at meals. 
But when I’d quit coffee I’d have a 
severe headache. 

“While visiting my mother-in-law I 
remarked that she always made such 
good coffee, and asked her to tell me 
how. She laughed and told me it was 
easy to make good ‘coffee’ when you 
use Postum. 

“IT began to use Postum as soon as I 
got home, and now we have the same 
good ‘coffee’ (Postum) every day, and 
I have no more trouble. Indigestion is 
a thing of the past, and my complexion 
has cleared up beautifully. 

“My grandmother suffered a great 
deal with her stomach. Her doctor told 
her to leave off coffee. She then took 
tea, but that was just as bad. 

“She finally was induced to try Postum 
which she has used for over a year. 
She traveled during the winter over the 
greater part of Iowa, visiting, something 
she had not been able to do for years. 
She says she owes her present good 
health to Postum.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
ave genuine, true, and full of human 
enterest. 
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Christin Endeaunr. 


(Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New 
York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR FIRST MONTH 31, 1909. 


HEROES OF MISSIONS IN INDIA. 
Ps. 96; 1-13. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, First month 25th. The first 
missionaries. Acts 8: 1-8. ., 
arene A child heroine. II Kings 5: 


Fourth-day. Power behind missionaries. 
Ex. 3:1-10. 
Fifth-day. The great call. Isa. 6: 1-8. 
Dan, 1: 


Sixth-day. An old-time hero. 

Seventh-day. Paul, the hero. II Cor. 10: 
12-18; 11: 21-33. 

“Go ye into all the world,” was the 
command to the disciples to whom Jesus 
committed the care of His word and 
work, humanly speaking; and while we 
can hardly credit the tradition that out 
of that little group one, Thomas, carried 
the good news to India, we yet know 
that this far-away land had heard the 
message before the second century ot 
the Christian era came to a close. There 
was also a bishop of India at the Coun- 
cil of Nicea in 325; Christian churches 
were founded in the sixth century by 
Nestorian missionaries on the Malabar 
coast and in the island of Ceylon, and 
there has hardly been a time in the 
nineteen Christian centuries when there 
was not an interest shown by the Cath- 
olic church in Indian missions. 

These facts in no way detract from the 
heroism of the pioneers of Protestant 
missions, which have flourished mainly 
only in the past 100 years. ‘The mastery 
of the alphabet and grammar was the 
first obstacle that confronted Bartholo- 
mew Ziegenbalg, who made the then 
long and dangerous voyage from Copen- 
hagen to the coast of Hindustan with a 
fellow student and missionary in 1705 
and 1706. Government opposition and 
the hostility of the European residents 
did not deter, and he sat with the pupils 
of a native schoolmaster, learning to 
trace the letters, in the sand until he 
became acquainted with their form. A 
Brahman who knew a little English, and 
who taught Ziegenbalg Tamil, was im- 
prisoned by the rajah for doing so, but 
the missionary had the language, and 
began his work by securine the consent 
of some Europeans to instruct their 
slaves for two hours dailv. Within a 
year five slaves were bantized, and when 
Ziegenbalg died, a young man of thirty- 
six, 350 converts and many catechumens, 
the fruit of 13 years of labor, mourned 
his death. 

The spirit of William Carey, whom 
Sidney Smith satirized in the Edinburgh 
Review as the “consecrated cobbler” and 
a “maniac,” is shown not only by the 
zeal and fervor of his 40 years of evan- 
gelizing, but by the incident that 
crowned the long effort for the aboli- 
tion of suttee, or the burning of the 
widow on the funeral pyre of her hus- 
band. A message transmitting an order 
for him to translate the English law 
making it punishable as homicide 
reached him just as he was preparing 
to go to his Sunday service. Sending 
another to his pulpit, he removed his 
coat and said, “If I delay an hour to 
translate and publish this, many a 
widow’s life inay be sacrificed.” Setting 
at once upon the work, the Sabbath sun 
had not disappeared in the west when 


TASTE IS SURE STOMACH GUIDE 


A BAROMETER WHICH NEVER FAILS, 
THOUGH SELDOM BELIEVED, 


“Taste is the direct guide to the 
stomach; and the taste buds are “*con- 
nected by the nerves with the stomach 
itself, so that they represent its health 
or disorder. If the stomach or its 
juices are out of tone, the blood is fer- 
mented by a change in the alkaline or 
acid condition, and these reach the 
mouth both directly and indirectly. 

“The taste buds are in the tongue, 
and are mounted by hairlike projec- 
tions called papillae; they cover the 
surface of the tongue.” 

“When you taste these buds rise up 
and absorb the liquid; inform the 
nerves; the nerves tell the stomach, and 
the food is acceptable or not, just as the 
stomach feels.” 

The above remarks on taste come 
from an eminent authority and simply 
explains why when one smells cooking 
or sees food one thinks he can eat, but 
when he tastes he learns the stomach 
is out of business. 

To the person who cannot taste aright, 
who relishes no food and simply forces 
himself to eat, Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- 
lets hold the secret of enjoyable eating, 
perfect digestion and renewed general 
health. 

Most men wait until their stomachs 
are completely sickened before they 
think seriously of assisting nature. 

When your taste for food is lost it 
is a certain sign the stomach needs at- 
tention. Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets cure 
such stomachs. ‘They restore sweet- 
ness of breath, renew gastric juices, 
enrich the blood and give the stomach 
the strength and rest necessary to 
general duty. 

Forty thousand physicians use Stu- 
art’s Dyspepsia Tablets and every drug- 
gist carries them in stock; price 50c per 
box. Send us your name and address 
and we will send you a trial package 
free by mail. Address F. A. Stuart 
Co., 150 Stuart Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 


the translation was finished, and this 
barbaric cruelty outlawed forever. 

A man who knew less of the hard- 
ships, perhaps, than his predecessors. 
was Edwin Sargent, who served for 50 
years with a degree of practical wisdom 
and a capacity for organization that 
changed the local churches from a state 
of dependence to one of support of the 
gospel work. During his service the 
number of native clergy grew in his ter- 
ritory from one to 68, and the native 
contributions from nothing to more than 
30,000 rupees (amout $14,600). And 
this leads up to consider those who are 
perhaps, after all, the greatest heroes 
of missions in any land—the converts 
who face persecution and danger and 
death, not with the knowledge of the 
gospel that the missionary has, or with 
his matured faith to support him, but 
with the longings of an unsatisfied heart 
crying out for the living God, they leave 
loved ones to whom they become as 
one dead, that they may go to learn of 
the God of a despised and dreaded for- 
eigner. These are, after all, the ones 
who leave father, mother, house and 
lands for Jesus’ sake and the gospel’s. 
Sac, they shall not fail of their re- 
ward. 


21, 1909.) 


NOTICE. 


The following missionary conferences 
have been arranged for North Carolina: 

High Point, for Deep River and New 
Garden Quarters, First month 29th and 
30th, 

Marlboro, for Southern Quarter, First 
month 31st and Second month rst. 

Mt. Airy, for Surry Quarter, Second 
month 3d and 4th. 

Deep Creek, for Yadkin Valley Quar- 
ter, Second month 6th and 7th. 

Guilford College, Second month oth 
and roth. 

Cane Creek, for Eastern Quarter, Sec- 
ond month rith and 12th. 

Goldsboro, for’ Contentnea Quarter, 
Second month 14th and 15th. 

Rich Square, for Eastern Quarter, 
Second month 17th and 18th. 

Charles EF. Tebbetts also expects to 
hold a conference at Corinth, Va. 


PROGRAM FOR MISSIONARY CONFERENCES. 
First-Day. 


9 A. M.—Mission Study Class, con- 
ducted by Charles E. Tebbetts. 

to A. M.—Devotional. 

10.15 A, M—‘‘The Pastor and the 
Missionary Enterprise.’ Opened by 
some good pastor in paper or brief ad- 
dress. Discussion. 

11.15 A. M.—“What is Being Done in 
Friends Missions?” A paper or papers 
on our various fields. 

12.00 M.—Adjournment. 

2.00 P. M.—Devotional. 

2.15 P. M—‘‘Missions in the Sunday- 
School.” Opened by some energetic 
Sunday-school worker. Discussion. 

3.00 P. M.—“The Laymen’s Mission- 
ary Movement.” Opened by some en- 
ergetic business or professional man. 
Discussion. 

4.00 P. M.—Missionary Study Class, 
conducted by Charles E. Tebbetts. 

7.30 P. M.—Praise and Devotional. 

8.00 P. M.—Address, by Charles E. 
Tebbetts. Singing of missionary hymns, 
interspersed during exercises. Special 
jee appropriate to the subject desir- 
able. 


Second-Day. 


9.00 A. M.—Mission Study Class, con- 
ducted by Charles E. Tebbetts. 

10.00 A. M.—Devotional, 

10.15 A. M.—Young People’s Mis- 


sionary Movement. Paper. Mission 
Study Classes—Conference. Children 
and Missions—Conference. 

2.00 P, M.—Devotional. 

2.15 P. M.—“Impdrtance of Sys- 


tematic Giving in Its Relation to the 
Christian Life.” Discussion. Confer- 
ence on Missionary Organization and 
Methods. Question Box. 

4.00 P. M.—Mission Study Class, con- 
‘ducted by Charles E. Tebbetts. 

7.30 P. M.—Praise and Devotional. 
’ 8.00 P. M.—Address by Charles E. 
‘Tebbetts. The evening session may be 
omitted if local circumstances seem to 
‘make it desirable. 


With the first day of the new year 
there began the evacuation of Cuba by 
the American troops that have been sta- 
tioned in the island during the existence 
of the provisional government. ‘The 
First Provisional regiment of marines, 
stationed at various posts, led in the 
exodus, which will 
until Fourth month 


not be completed | 
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O LOVE THAT WILL NOT LET 
ME GO. 


O Love, that will not let me go, 
I rest my weary soul in Thee; 
I give Thee back the life I owe, 
That in Thine ocean-depths its flow 
May richer, fuller be. 


O Light, that followest my way, 

I yield my flickering torch to Thee; 
My heart restores its borrowed ray, 
That in Thy sunshine’s blaze its day 

May brighter, fairer be. 


O Joy, that seeketh me through pain, 
I cannot close my heart to Thee; 

I trace the rainbow through the rain, 

And feel the promise is not vain, 
That morn shall tearless be. 


O Cross, that liftest up my head, 
I dare not ask to fly from Thee; 
I lay in dust life’s glory, dead, 
And ge the ground there blossoms 
re 
Life that shall endless be. 


—George Matheson. 


THE QUAKER CALENDAR, 1909 


Single Copies, $ .35; postpaid, $ .37 
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Twelve ‘ 8.85; she 4.09 
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Single Copies, $ .10; postpaid, $ .11 
Six e “55: “ BT 
Twelve ‘“ 1.00; °F 1.04 
QUAINT QUAKER POST CARDS 


8c. each, or 2 for 5c. 
postage extra, lc. for 5 cards or less. 
9 subjects, postpaid, for 25c. 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO., 


921 Filbert St., Philadelphia 


If you have anything to adver- 
tise, use the Subscribers’ Want 
Column of The American Friend. 
The cost for space is small and the 
results are almost invariably grati- 
fying. The American Friend, 1010 
Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


— THE NEW FRIENDS SETTLEMENT —, 


HOME—HEALTH—WEALTH 
ALFALFA 


ALFALFA HAY PAYS WELL 


AFLALFA SEED PAYS BETTER 


ALFALFA MEAL PAYS BEST 
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ALFALFA pays BEST when watered by SUB-IRRIGATION 


The best of all the above, are found at the newest Friends Settlement in the noted 


SUB-IRRIGATED ALFALFA VALLEY, near Scott City, Kansas. 


Within the last sixty 


days, Friends have purchased over Sixty Thousand Dollars worth of thisland. An Alfalfa 


Meal Mill, a Friends Meeting and a Friends Academy, are assured. We would like to have 
the name and address of all Friends interested in the facts as to the right soil, climate, ele- 


vation and moisture for alfalfa, 


HERBERT J. MOTT, 
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REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and Okla- 
homa, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. Safest form of investment; no fluctuations 
in value; securities personally inspected; no 
loan made to exceed 40 per cent. of our valuation. 
Qollections made without expense to Investor. 
Long and successful experience. References 
furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
. JoszPxH J. DicKINson Frank M. REED 
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CERTIFICATES 


and up, always on hand. WRITE TODAY. 


f On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
W safest form of investment —tested by our cus- 


: tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 
j est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list. 


[ELLSWORTH AND JONES.| 


| HOWA FALLS.10 WAG)” | 


6’ NET TO | FARM 
LENDER | LOANS 


Write for up to date map of the new state and 
descriptive papers of our high grade first mort- 
gage loans on improved real estate in Eastern 
Oklahoma, the richest agricultural country in 
the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third value. 
All securities personally inspected by a salaried 
employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company iu this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance Com- 
panies and Individuals who have invested in 
our mortgages for years, 
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ATOKA - = OKLAHOMA 
William S, 
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MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
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GQ TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
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MARY M. KITE 
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THE FRIENDS HYMNAL 


APPROVED BY THE HYMNAIL COMMITTEE OF THE FIVE 
YEARS MEETING, contains the words and music of 736 standard 
selections. Hymns suitable for all kinds of religious services, are 
conveniently grouped and indexed. Vo hymn appears without 
the music and the words are printed between the staffs so the notes 
may be easily followed while singing. For melody and high 
religious sentiment the selections ave unsurpassed. Bound in 
Cloth, postpaid ...... » » —p.00 


The American Friead and this Book (postpaid) for. | . $2.15 


WEBSTER’S UNIVERSAL 
SELF=PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 


Contains all the words in the English language in ordi- 
nary use, including many new words. The definitions 
embrace all distinctions and shades of meaning. The 
proper use of capital and small letters are indicated. 
Synonyms and Antonyms are given with each word fol- 
lowing the definition. Ampng the features are 
Dictionary of Prefixes and Suffixes; Names of Men aud Women; 
Mythok gical and Classical Names; Popular Titles of Cities and 
States; Foreign Words and Phrases, Colloquialisms, Dictionary of 
Words adopted by the Simplified Spelling Board; Maps of the 
World and of the United States in Colors; Flags of all Nations in 
Colors. tocoPages, Size, 544 x 8 inches. 


Bound in French Morocco, and reinforced in all 
necessary parts to add strength and durability. Price, 
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The American Friend and this Book (postpaid), $2.65 jolie? vitoutisiury to bina- 


THE STORY LIFE OF LINCOLN 


By WAYNE WHIPPLE 


‘“« Five hundred ofthe shortest and best narratives have been gath- 
ered from about 150 sources and strung like a necklace of precious 
stones on the thread of Lincoln’s life forming a connected and complete 
biography of the greatest of the Presidents "—A uthor’s Introduction. 

“*T have read its pages with interest and pleasure, and consider it 
an excellent and novel way of presenting the biography cf America’s 
most picturesque President.”—Albert J. Beveridge, (U.S. Senator from 
Indiana.) f 

1909 is the tooth anniversary of Lincoln’s birth, and 
many of our readers will wish to review his life. We have 
selected ‘‘ the cream ofall Lincoin literature’’ and offer it 
at a reduced price. The work contains 700 pages, 150 illus- 
trations, bound in cloth, stamped with white and gold. 


Price'(postpaid) .. 20. . 2: (Rh. eee eee eee 2D 
The American Friend and this Book (post-paid), $2.70 


THE STORY 
OF QUAKERISM 


By ELIZABETH B. EMMOTT 


The story of Quakerism is told 
from its rise to the present time in an 
interesting narrative, which fills less 
than three hundred 12mo, pages. No 
other single book covers the whole 
field of Quaker history socompletely. 
The salient points are well chosen 
and wellexpressed. Written especial- 
ly for young people. Should beinevery 
Quaker home. Cloth bound, Jllustrated. 


Price postpaid. .)- . 23... $1.35. 
The American Friend and this 

BRIGFLATTS MEETING HOUSE 
Book (postpaid) eT iss $2.65 The oldest Friends Meeting House now standing 
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Events and Comments. 


The Jewish Rabbis from the United 
States met in Council at Philadelphia 
last week. ‘They protested against call- 
ing the United States a Christian coun- 


try, and against the reading of the New | 


Testament in public schools. We can 
appreciate their point of view, but we 
cannot subscribe to it. 


The pension bill reported to the 
House shows a declining tendency in 
expenditure, the total of $161,018,000 be- 
ing about $2,000,000 less than the pen- 
sion appropriation for the previous fiscal 
year. Up to the present time, the Fed- 
eral Government has paid out in Civil 
War pensions $3,500,000,000, 


The Anti-Saloon League of Pennsyl- 
vania is largely responsible for the 
prospect of a fair hearing for local 
option before the Legislature this winter. 
The Speaker of the House and his 
political associates have promised as 
much, and a local option measure will 
probably be introduced before this item 
reaches our readers. 


The Church people of New York City 
are making a determined effort to close 
Sunday vaudeville shows. A large mass 
meeting was called last week, and a 
permanent committee appointed to push 
the matter. This is another instance 
when interdenominational action will 
accomplish much more than individual 
or even denominational action. 


A question for sociologists to answer 
is presented by the birth statistics in 
France for the first half of 1908. After 
a disheartening downward tendency, the 
population suddenly began to increase, 
the births exceeding the deaths for the 
half year by 11,000. If this keeps up, 
the French will be able triumphantly to 
refute the charge of race suicide. ‘The 
statistics for the second half of 1908 
will be eagerly awaited by the French 
Government and its friends. 


Thomas P. Gore, the blind Senator 
from Oklahoma, has been re-elected, 
also Boies Penrose, Pennsylvania, and 


Reed Smoot, Utah. William J. Stone 
will represent Missouri for the next six 
years in the upper House at Washing- 
ton; Charles J. Hughes, Colorado; 
Albert B. Cummins, Iowa, and Elihu 
Root, New York.’ 

The new Senators will certainly add 
strength to the Senate, since most of 
them are able and experienced men who 
are accustomed to deal with public 
questions. Especially is this true of 
Senator-elect Root, who has so ably 
served as Secretary of State during the 
past two years. 


The late Senator Carmack, Tennes- 
see, has won a notable victory in death, 
for the success of the prohibition forces 
in passing a State-wide prohibitory law 
last week is undoubtedly due to the re- 
action caused by his murder. Senator 
Carmack, in his last campaign for the 
governorship, made State prohibition his 
chief issue, and was defeated. After 
the passage of the bill by the House on 
Fourth-day, the crowd marched down*the 
street to the spot where Senator Car- 
mack was assassinated and sang the 
doxology as a testimonial to his memory. 


* Governor Patterson, who stood for the 


local option idea in the contest with 
Carmack, vetoed the bill, but it was 
promptly passed it over his veto. 


Is it possible the United States will 
expend nearly $40,000,000 in building 
new warships this year? Such, at least, 
is the will of the House, and, unless the 
Senate interferes, it is sure to become a 
law, because, as everyone knows, the 
President has been longing for such leg- 
islation ever since he got in the White 
House. The discussion in the House 
preceding its action was animated and 
protracted. At first there seemed to be 
little enthusiasm for warships, but the 
bellicose representatives gained in 
strength, and the measure was finally 
passed. If the newspapers give us a 
fair representation of what was _ said, 
there must have been something more 
than argument used in bringing about 
this change of sentiment among Repre- 
sentatives. 


Nothing is more convincing in this 
scientific age than experience, and this 
is the experience of Kansas after a gen- 
eration of prohibition, according to 
Governor Houch in his Thanksgiving 
proclamation : 

“ : : f 
- “One-third of our counties are without 
prisoners in their jails or paupers in 
their poor houses. 

“One-half of our counties contributed 
no convicts to our prison population in 
the past year. 

“One-half of our prison inmates never 
lived in Kansas long enough to gain a 
residence there. 

“Our educational 
never so flourishing. 

“Our Churches were never so strong, 
nor the spiritual outlook more hopeful. 

“The saloon has been practically ban- 
ished from our State, and its baneful 
influence almost entirely eliminated.” 


institutions were 


Has the nature of men changed, or 
must we look elsewhere for the condi- 
tions which prompt four States in our 
Union to consider the advisability of 
placing a téx upon bachelors? Up to 
the present time no new laws have 


CHARCOAL PURIFIES ANY 
BREATH. 


AND IN ITS PUREST FORM HAS LONG BEEN 
KNOWN AS THE GREATEST GAS 
ABSORBER. 


Pure willow charcoal will oxidize 
almost any odor and render it sweet 
and pure. A panful in a foul cellar will 
absorb deadly fumes, for charcoal 
absorbs one hundred times its volume in 
gas. 

The ancients knew the value of char- 
coal and administered it in cases of 
illness, especially pertaining to the 
stomach. In England to-day charcoal 
poultices are used for ulcers, boils, etc., 
while some physicians in Europe claim 
to cure many skin diseases by covering 
the afflicted skin with charcoal powder. 

Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges go into 
the mouth and transfer foul odors at 
once into oxygen, absorb noxious gases 
and acids, and when swallowed mix 
with the digestive juices and stop gas 
making, fermentation and decay. 

By their gentle qualities they control 
beneficially bowel action and stop diar- 
rhea and constipation. 

Bad breath simply cannot exist when 
charcoal is used. here are no ifs or 
and about this statement. Don’t take 
our word for it, but look into the mat- 
ter yourself. Ask your druggist or 
physician, or, better still, look up char- 
coal in your encyclopedia. The beauty 
of Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges is that 
the highest pharmaceutical expert 
knowledge obtainable has been used to 
prepare a lozenge that will give to 
man the best form of charcoal for use. 

Pure willow and honey is the result. 
Two or three after meals and at bed- 
time sweeten the breath, stop decay of 
teeth, aid the digestive apparatus and 
promote perfect bowel action. ‘They 
enrich the supply of oxygen to the sys- 
tem and thereby revivify the blood and 
nerves. 2 

Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges are sold 
everywhere in vast quantities, thus they 
must have merit. Every druggist car- 
ries them; price, 25 cents per box, or 
send us your name and address, and we 
will send you a trial package by mail, 
free. Address F. A. Stuart Co., 200 
Stuart Building, Marshall, Mich. 


been enacted, but bills have been intro- 
duced into the Wisconsin, Iowa, Texas 
and Missouri Legislatures imposing an 
annual tax of from $10 to $50 on single 
men over twenty-five or thirty years of 
age. Not a few articles have appeared 
in our leading magazines, attributing 
this backwardness of unmarried people 
to various causes, some social, others 
political. This much seems certain, the 
rise in the standard of living, the inor- 
dinate desire to make money, and the 
prevailing ambition to receive an 
advanced education, all tend to postpone, 
and in many cases discourage, matri- 
mony. 


An old friend of the family had 
dropped in to see a young lawyer whose 
father was still paying his office rent. 

“So you are now practicing law,” the 
old friend said genially. 

“No, sir,” said the candid youth. “I 
appear to be, but I am really practicing 
economy.”—YVouth‘s Companion. 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 


“That they all may be one.” 
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GAINS IN THE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES OF 
AMERICA IN 1908.* 


It ought to be some encouragement to all of us that 
there are now 720,647 more members of the Christian 
Churches in the United States than there were a year 
ago. It is even more encouraging to discover that 
the Churches in the United States have made a net 
gain of 13,664,236 during the past 18 years. There 
are many persons, even among our own members, 
who have a wholly wrong conception of what is going 
on here before our eyes. They suppose that the 
Christian Church is a losing affair, and that the days 
of expansion are over. The facts are all the other 
way. The Christian Churches of the United States 
have made a gain of 66 per cent. in total membership 
in 18 years, which means that the Church will al- 
most have doubled itself in 25 years. 

We are told, often enough, that nobody is going 
into the ministry nowadays, and that preaching is 
likely to become a lost art, or, as I should prefer to 
say, a lost gift! Well, that pessimistic view is 
also without facts or figures to support it. There 
are 2,835 more ministers at work this year than last 
year, and there is a gain of 54,691 during the last 
18 years. That does not look like a very rapid dry- 
ing up of the springs. There has in these same 18 
years been an afldition of over 70,000 churches to 
the total number. That, again, looks like a healthy 
condition. 

There are now 34,282,543 persons enrolled in the 
215,049 Churches of America, and there are 165,725 
ministers engaged in carrying the work on in these 
Churches. That surely makes an impressive army. 
There are, as we know, a good many types of Chris- 
tians, divided by wide or narrow cleavages. The 
great cleavage is that between Roman Catholics and 
Protestants. Out of this great total the Roman 
Catholics number over 12,000,000. Among Pro- 
testants the various kinds of Methodists aggregate 
almost 7,000,000—6,838,779, to be exact. 

The Baptists are hard after the Methodists in 
numbers, counting as they do nearly 5,500,000. The 
Presbyterians number 1,831,854, and the Episco- 


* My figures are drawn from the Statistics of the Churches, 
gathered by H. K. Carroll and printed in The Christian 
Advocate. 


palians have a membership of 893,972. The 
Lutherans have made the largest proportional gain, 
having added 60,000 to their previous membership 
of 2,012,000. 

I am sorry to note that five new denominations 
have appeared during the past year. They are all 
small and unimportant, but it is an “increase” in the 
wrong direction. 

On_the whole, one can hardly fail to feel some 
encouragement as he studies these figures. The 
Churches doubtless are far too weak and far too in- 
efficient, but they are at least adding to their numbers 
with a surprising steadiness. We have dwelt with 
wonder on the report that in a single day 5,000 were 
added to the Church in the first great burst of its 
power. But it is cause for some wonder and some 


| rejoicing that here in America 1900 years after that 


first great burst of power, 2,000 were added to our 
Churches every day in the year. a a 


A NEW BOOK ON QUAKERISM.* 

A general revival of interest in Quakerism, both 
within and without the Society, has created a de- 
mand for a fresh re-statement of our principles. It 
was therefore with glad expectancy that we recently 
received a copy of the “Principles of Quakerism’’— 
a modest volume containing a series of essays on 
the subject. A dozen or more topics are discussed 
by as many different authors, with varying degrees 
of success. The essays on.the “Principles of Quaker 
Government,” “Friends Views in Regard to War,” 
and ‘‘Concerning Oaths,” 
tributions. The section on “Church Government,” 
though in the main a discussion of the Philadelphia 
Discipline, is happy in its historical allusion and 
in its selection and statement of principles operative 
in the Society at large. The section on “Ordinances” 
contains original and helpful thought. 

Some parts of the work, however, are disappoint- 
ing. The opening sketch on “The. Rise of the So- 
ciety,” while ample in detail, is lacking in the historic 
sense which discovers the broader social forces that 
make events significant. In this respect it stands in 


*“Principles of Quakerism,” a Collection of Essays. For 
sale at Friends Book Store, 304 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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marked contrast to the essay on “Quaker Govern- 
ment,” which, couched in simple language and 
filled with narrative, makes the reader feel the 
subtle forces that create history and give it a meaning. 

If Friends have a unique message, one distinctive 
aspect of that message is the emphasis which they 
put upon the practical application of the doctrine 
of the “Inward Light.” It is therefore unfortunate 
that this book on Quaker principles should set forth 
this most vital and universally needed teaching in the 
“ancient garb” of medieval and primitive Quakerism. 
The chapter on this subject is too largely made up of 
quotations from old and accepted authorities. Of 
course such a discussion is “safe,” but it fails in 
large measure to meet the needs of young people 
who receive instruction in modern science and litera- 
ture. If we expect to make our message grip this 
generation, we must do more than quote Barclay, 
Penn and Pennington. They interpreted the great 
fact of God’s working in and through man with the 
mental furniture of their day, and we cannot afford 
to do less for ours. We must translate our religion 
into modern life forms and modern thought forms. 
We must make our message fresh and present. 

The discussion on “Worship and Ministry” is 
confined almost exclusively to one phase of the sub- 
ject—that of silent worship and prophetic ministry. 
There is need in our Society and among other denom- 
inations for a more universal exercise of this phase 
of religious life, but the great need just now is to 
know how to corelate it with other forms of min- 
istry and worship, and make it contribute to a larger 
life scheme. One brief suggestion points in the right 
direction—‘Special meetings for bible exposition 
may be arranged.” This seems to us a clue 
to helpful reform. The ministry of teaching and 
the ministry of song must find a place in our Church 
life if we are to do our full work in the world; but 
such ministry should not usurp the place of silent 
worship any more than silence and prophecy should 
exclude other forms of ministry that contribute to 
spiritual life. A broad study of this subject would 
be most helpful to the Society at large. 


The root of honesty is an honest intention, the 
distinct and deliberate purpose to be true, to handle 
facts as they are, and not as we wish them to be. 
Facts lend themselves to manipulation. Many a 
butcher’s hand is worth more than its weight in gold. 
What we want. things to be, we come to see them to 
be; and the tailor pulls the coat and the truth into 
a perfect fit from his point of view. Oh, to get 
out of our sinful and selfish desires, and “walk in the 
light as He is in the light,” not wishing merely, but 
willing to live honestly!—M. D. Babcock. 
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WHAT QUAKERISM STANDS FOR. 


BY HOWARD PEASE. 


In popular estimation—in the view of “the man 
in the street’—Quakerism still stands for truthful- 
ness and tenacity of purpose as of old. 

At least this may be gathered from a story told 
the present writer by a bank inspector—himself of 
Quaker origin—of his own experience. 

He was returning from an inspection in a train 
full of farmers coming straight back from a mart, 
and on their journey home these farmers were con- 
tinuing to buy and sell their sheep and lambs. 

After much haggling over prices, one would re- 
fuse to come down any further; “Aa’s a Quaker noo,” 
he would repeat, by which he meant that this was a 
final and fixed quotation from which he would not 
budge. 

And this is indeed a true Quaker characteristic 
which has descended through the centuries. 

Sir Walter Scott (who could count some Quaker 
connections amongst his forbears), seizing this salient 
characteristic, makes, in ‘“Redgauntlet,” Master 
Tammas Geddes, of Mount Sharon beside Solway, as 
zealous for truth in the mouth of his guest, Davie 
Latimer, as in his own. 

“Well, we settled down to our breakfast,” wrote 
Latimer to his friend, Alan Fairford, “after a bless- 
ing, or rather an extempore prayer, which Tammas 
made upon this occasion, and which the spirit moved 
him to prolong rather more than I felt altogether ~ 
agreeable. Then, Alan, there was such a dispatch- 
ing of the good things of the morning as you have 
not witnessed since you have seen Davie Latimer 
at breakfast. 

“One hint, however, I received which put me in 
mind where I was. Miss Geddes had offered me 
some sweet-cake, which, at the moment, I declined, 
but presently afterwards, seeing it within my reach, 
I naturally enough helped myself to a slice. I had - 
just deposited it besides my plate when Tammie, 
mine host, not with the authoritative air of Sambo’s 
doctor, Tirted Furia, but in a very calm and quiet 
manner, lifted it away and replaced it on the dish, 
observing only, ‘Thow didst refuse it before, friend 
Latimer.’ ” 

Ofttimes the Quaker of old debated with himself 
between what was expedient and what was permit- 
ted him by his conscience, and ofttimes the struggle 
must have been very hard. 

He was even stricter than St. Paul, for he would 
not even admit to himself that “all things were law- 
ful” to him even if “not expedient.” 

Eventually then he would, if he were consistent 
with his tenets, yield himself to the “voice within,” 
and thenceforward, like Cromwell, once his mind 
were made up, march unchangeably to the issue. 

Thus it is character for which the Quaker is 
chiefly famous; character, rather than any predomi- 
nant literary, artistic or statesmanlike aptitudes. 

Cut off from the Church, the army and the navy, 
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he commonly went into business, and there his in- 
tegrity soon made its mark, as George Fox records of 
many of his converts. 

Banking especially attracted them, or perhaps it 
would be truer to say that, being greatly trusted by 
their clients, banking was thrust upon them. 

For in sundry cases where they were employed in 
the wool trade, balances were left in their hands, 
and, accummulating, were allowed interest, and as 
banking was an essentially “consistent” trade, it soon 
became regarded with favor by the fraternity of 
Quakers. 

It is only needful here to mention in this connec- 
tion that the largest bank in England—probably in 
the world—that of Lloyds, is largely built up of 
Quaker private and bankers’ firms; again, Barclay & 
Co., Ltd., another great bank of much popularity and 
high standing, consists very largely of well-known 
private banks of Quaker origin. Now, banking, 
more than any other trade, rests upon reputation, and 
the success ofthese Quaker banks is but another testi- 
mony to the sterling characters of their founders and 
managers. 

Naturally enough, however, Quakers, being mor- 
tals, ever subject to the defects of their qualities, and 
it may be remembered how Robert Louis Stevenson, 
in his charming essay on “The Lantern Bearers,” 
chooses as an antithesis to the artist, a banker: 

“The clergyman in his spare hours may be winning battles, 
the farmer sailing ships, the banker reaping triumph in the 
arts; all leading another life, plying another trade from that 
they choose.” 

Now, this continual and earnest striving after truth 
in the small things of life, as well as in the great, 
and at times an almost morbid conscientiousness as 
to motive, are not favorable to the growth of imagina- 
tion. A Quaker’s conversation did not admit of wit, 
paradox or hyperbole, for he was restrained by the 
scripture to “yea, yea,” and “nay, nay,” for whatso- 
ever was more than that savored of evil. 

Believing that for every idle word he spake he 
would have to give an account in the Day of Judg- 
ment, the Quaker curbed his imagination and reined 
in his wit. Cutting himself off also from the arts, 
he probably atrophied some natural capacity. Cer- 
tainly Quakers are very seldom musicians, and have 
so far attained but little distinction in the arts. 

The same thing doubtless applies to Puritans gen- 
erally, but the Presbyterians and Independents, in- 
heriting stern fighting traditions, and basing their 
actions upon Old Testament instances, endeavored to 
put down all they disapproved of by the strong arm. 
Hence, by the natural law of reaction, they were 
largely responsible for the reign of pleasure under 
Charles II. 

Now, the Quakers did not insist upon “hewing 
Agag into pieces,” nor upon casting down the “high 
places,” but, following more exactly than any other 
sect the gospel of love and peace set forth in the New 
Testament, achieved their mission by gentle means. 

The home circle of the Presbyterian, Anabaptist 
or Independent family must often have been a place 
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of torment to the younger members, but in a Quaker 
household the discipline was so loving that there was 
less need for harsh repression. 

Thus there was much more probability that the 
young Presbyterian would run away from home, go 
on the stage, become an artist or a soldier, and take 
a line of his own in the world, than that a youthful 
Quaker should leave the home-life for the world with- 
out. 

Hence came about a wonderful consistency of 
character and outlook amongst Quakers. They suc- 
ceeded in breeding a special strain of “the human 
animal,” and the results are to be seen to this day, 
even in families that have voluntarily seceded from 
Quakerism or even been “disowned” by the Society 
for marriages outside their community. It must not 
be overlooked that, with their very distinctive dress 
and their intimate and secluded home life, Quakers 
were really a new religious order or fraternity. 

They never formulated their creed or framed their 
rules, but instead of “poverty, chastity and obedi- 
ence,” inculcated by St. Francis, they may be said 
to have followed after simplicity, charity and “the 
light within.” 

Mystics in theology, plain dealers in business, they 
rejected all frivolity and autocratic interference and 
stood ‘four square to all the winds that blow.” 

Some special dress or garb was in fact: almost a 
necessity ; otherwise—having no formularized creed 
nor any sacraments—they would have been indistin- 
guishable by the public from Atheists, Deists or 
Agnostics, and their message to the world would have / 
failed in its effect. 

George Fox’s leather breeches may have attracted 
as many enquirers as the camel’s hair shirt of St. 
John the Baptist. : 

For in a fighting time, even that of the great Re- 
bellion and the Commonwealth, “the man in the 
street” must have been greatly struck by the spectacle 
of one in leathern breeches who, when he was re- 
viled, reviled not again ; when struck, turned the other 
cheek, and who followed as consistently as an early 
apostle the precept, “Let your conversation be yea, 
yea, and nay, nay, for whatsoever is more than this 
savoreth of evil.” 

Their peculiar and simple raiment was indeed 
not merely the outward sign of an inward and 
spiritual simplicity, but it had also the object of 
keeping them separate from the world and binding 
them together into a distinct religious order. 

When the old coat was gradually discarded, the 
more far-seeing of their community lamented the fact 
greatly, for they recognized that here was the first 
symptom of the change that was overcoming, slowly 
but surely, the spirit of Quakerdom. 

Many: will remember with regret the sweet charm 
and simplicity of the dress of Quaker women. The 
pale green and lilac silks of the gentle Quakeress, 
and the quaint but becoming bonnet within which 
gentle-eyed, serious-thoughted women looked forth 
upon the mundane world, had a gentle, refined, al- 
most an ethereal charm. 
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Their purity, unselfishness and self-sacrifice be- 
came a second nature, and probably there have never 
been more devoted wives, mothers and daughters than 
these charming women who have ruled over and beau- 
tified the homes of the Quaker. 

Lafcadio Hearn in writing of the Japanese char- 
acter says that the austere discipline and the spirit 
of absolute self-sacrifice and self-surrender demanded 
of the Japanese by their traditions, customs and re- 
ligion have succeeded in producing not only a splen- 
did type of citizen, but also the quintessence of 
womanliness in the home. 

The same charm exists among Quaker women, the 
discipline and purity of the home life having called 
forth to a supreme degree those qualities of inno- 
cence, self-sacrifice and thought for others which con- 
stitute the highest type of womanhood. It may be 
objected that there was here some impediment to 
their individuality developing itselfi—that in a 
Quaker household the girls were subordinated and 
subjected to too many restraints in comparison to 
their brothers. 

Marriages may have been arranged for them which 
they meekly accepted, for it was generally held that 
the youthful Quakeresses should marry and not con- 
tinue to remain on as “unappropriated blessings.” 

Even if this was so, it was all in accord with the 
Quaker ideal of general usefulness in life, of the duty 
of putting on one side selfish considerations, and, 
supposing even that the young man snufiled in meet- 
ing or was something plain in appearance and man- 
ner, that would not be a sufficient reason for rejecting 
his proposal, provided that the suitor was a worthy 
and upright young man, and possessed of sufficient 
means to maintain a household. For, indeed, the 
Quakers were a very practical folk; they forbade 
marriage between first cousins—an ordinance emi- 
nently justifiable on scientific grounds—as also mar- 
riages outside the connection, for, otherwise, customs 
and dectrines of which they disapproved would in- 
sensibly spread amongst their members. 

Possibly, as time went on, and devotion to business 
brought in great rewards, the early simplicity of 
Quakerdom may have disappeared in part, but there 
is always this to be remembered, that the rich Quaker 
merchants and bankers regarded their wealth as a 
great responsibility, and were often greatly “con- 
cerned” about its proper use, and gave largely and 
wisely as well privately as publicly. This wealth 
has sometimes been made a reproach to them, as 
though they had allowed mundane considerations and 
creature comforts to weigh too heavily with them, 
but, as has been said above, they were a practical 
people and did not hold that they would be better 
able to assist others by taking upon themselves, like 
a Franciscan, the vow of poverty. 

Quakerism then, to sum up, stands for character, 
charity and moral courage. 

Like John Knox, fearing the face of no earthly 
king, they yet had a larger meed of charity than the 
famous Scots Puritan. 

Refusing all intermediary betwixt themselves and 


their Creator, they bowed their heads to the voice of 
conscience alone. 

“T leave it to thy conscience, dear,” is a phrase I 
have heard used, which seems to clinch the matters 
in dispute, and make further argument appear almost 
an impiety. 

Even in the present age, though the costume has 
long since been discarded, the characteristics remain, 
and a dislike of frivolity, a seriousness of outlook 
upon life, a love of consistency, an implicit deter- 
mination to be true to self and to disregard all un- 
essentials still dominate the descendants of Quaker 
families, even to the third and fourth generations. 

England. 
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SOME AMERICAN FRIENDS PROMINENT 
IN THE EARLY YEARS OF THE 
LAST CENTURY. 


BY EDITH BETTLE. 


At the opening of the nineteenth “century there 
were in this country many Friends whose noble 
character and assiduous labors blessed and. benefited 
their day, a few of whom are spoken of in the fol- 
lowing lines: 

Moses Brown was born at Providence, R. I., Seventh 
month 23, 1738, of Baptist parentage. He received 
a moderate education, leaving school when 13 years: 
old. When 26 years old he was elected a representa- 
tive in the general assembly of the colony of Rhode 
Island, which position he held for seven years. In 
his 35th year he became a member of our Society. 

In 1775, Friends in Philadelphia, feeling much 
sympathy for the poor of Boston during the blockade 
of that city, opened correspondence with members of 
Salem Monthly Meeting, and later with Rhode Island 
Yearly Meeting, suggesting that a committee on suf- 
ferings be appointed. Moses Brown was a member 
of this committee. The amount contributed reached 
£2540; 3,030 families received aid, of whom very 
few were Friends. The whole coast from New 
Hampshire to Newport was visited by some members 
of the committee, of whom Moses Brown appears to 
have been the most prompt and efficient. 

He was a man of much property and wealth. He 
liberated all his slaves, and was active in getting the 
selling and holding of slaves abolished by law in his 
State. 

But of even more importance to his State and his 
country was his connection with Samuel Slater, newly 
arrived from the other side with full knowledge of 
the Arkwright invention for spinning cotton. He 
wrote to Samuel Slater in December, 1789: “Come 
and work our machines, and have the credit as well 
as advantage of perfecting the first water mill in 
America.” - 

He was deeply interested in the founding of the 
college which afterwards was named Brown Uni- 
versity, and gave to it money and books. He was 
also instrumental in the founding of the school now 
known as the Moses Brown School. His son Oba- 
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diah, only less prominent a Friend than his father, 
was one of the pupils in the early days, and, in his 
will, left the school a larger bequest than had ever 
been made before in this country to any school or 
college. 

Moses Brown was a man of fine intellect, simple 
manners, unbending integrity, and consistency to his 
religious professions. He was philanthropic with- 
out ostentation, and kept open house for the enter- 
tainment of Friends. For many years he was an 
elder, and, in his later years, occasionally spoke in 
meeting. 

He.died Ninth month 6, 1836. 

David Sands was born at Coroneck, Long Island, 
in 1745. When he was about 14 his parents moved 
to Cornwall, N. Y., where there was little opportunity 
for an education; but, having already commenced 
the study of Latin, through his own zeal and industry 
he continued with it, often poring over his book by 
firelight. In later years, with the same assiduity, 
he set about learning Dutch, some religious works in 
that language having come into his possession. Such 
knowledge as he thus gained came into use while he 
was traveling in Holland, and made the study of 
German easier, when his journey extended to that 
country. 

He joined Friends by convincement, becoming a 
member of Nine Partners. His ministry began in 
his 27th year, and five years later he was recorded ; 
in the same year he paid in New England the first 
of the many religious visits made by him to that and 
other yearly meetings south and north. He was in- 
strumental in the first rise and spreading of the 
Society on the west side of the Hudson, within the 
verge of Cornwall Quarterly Meeting. 

In the spring of 1795 he went across the sea, not 
to return to his own country for ten years. His first 
setting out ended in shipwreck off Marblehead ; but, 
setting out again on the ‘Two Brothers,” he reached 
the other side in safety. 

He traveled through England, Scotland, Wales 
and Ireland, and through Germany, Holland and 
France, attending all the Friends meetings on 
the continent of which he had knowledge, suffering 
a great deal of the time from illness, but bravely per- 
severing. 

In England he gained an interview with George 
the Third, who received him at the royal palace with 
much friendliness. “The king remarked to him that 
he had a high esteem for the Society of Friends, and 
that they ranked amongst his most valuable subjects.” 

David Sands reached his native land again in the 
spring of 1805 and, with the exception of a journey 
to Canada in 1812, did not leave it again. 

He died Sixth month 4, 1818. 

Joseph Hoag was born in 1762 in Dutchess County, 
New York. He seems to have had from childhood 
a sensitive, introspective temperament, and from his 
early youth to have been subject to dreams and 
visions of more or less prophetic nature. His famous 
vision, in part so strikingly fulfilled, occurred when 
he was 41 years old, but was not written down for 


many years, “until,” he says, “it became such a bur- 
den that for my own relief I have written it.” 

His sensitive, morbid nature suffered from doubts 
and temptations of mind in regard to answering the 
call to the ministry, which came to him early, and 
from the detractions of those who opposed his recog- 
nition. At this time he received great encouragement 
and help from David Sands. 

When still a young man he moved to Charlotte, 
Vermont, where he lived for the rest of his life. 

His religious travels began in First month, 1801, 
when he visited through New England Yearly Meet- 
ing and Nova Scotia and other British provinces. 
His later travels extended up and down the country 
and west as far as Indiana. 

Previous to the separation of 1828 he was deeply 
exercised to see the coming of the spirit of disbelief 
into the Society, and labored to bring back the stray- 
ing. He was also greatly opposed to the views of 
Joseph John Gurney, and he made arrangements, 
by a written document, that after his death his papers 
and manuscripts should come into the hands of those 
only who felt as he did, lest the followers of Hicks 
or Gurney should strike out passages in opposition to 
their teaching. 

Joseph Hoag died in 1846, in his 86th year. 

Richard Mott was born in New York, First month 
10, 1765, his parents soon removing within the limits 
of Purchase Monthly Meeting, of which he was a 
member all his life. 

His ministry began in 1787, and he traveled ex- 
tensively in this service. He was clerk of his yearly 
meeting for many years, and a member of the Meet- 
ing for Sufferings from early life to the end. 

The wrongs of the Indians and the sufferings of 
the slaves called forth his interest and compassion and 
his ready co-operation with others struggling against 
those evils. He was devoted to the cause of educa- 
tion and to the religious instruction of the youth of 
the Society. At the yearly meeting a few years 
before his death, when the subject of education was 
before the meeting, he rose and spoke forcibly,. begin- 
ning with the words: “Teach thy son knowledge and 
his life shall be useful; teach him religion and his 
death will be happy.” When he had finished an aged. 
Friend rose and said: 

“T well remember our Friend making a similar 
communication to the meeting some 30 years since, 
and the result of that meeting was the endowment 
of the boarding school by Obadiah Brown.” 

The last years of Richard Mott’s life were spent 
at Burlington, N. Y., where he died in the spring of 
1856. 

(Continued. ) 


There are two paths in which the Christian follows 
Christ in the world,—paths which are always paral- 
lel, and which often merge into one,—the path of 
integrity and the path of benevolence. In doing 
right and in doing good the Christian is a follower 
of Christ.—Washington Gladden. 
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A FRESH START TOWARD CHRIST. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


A man has just gone out of my room who said to 
me: “I am going to begin the new year with a fresh 
start.” All his life he had been drifting farther 
and farther off from where his conscience told him 
that he ought to be. His “fresh start’? was toward 
Jesus Christ. And every unconverted person who 
reads these lines ought to take the same step; you 
expect to do it at some time before you die; do it 
now. Jesus Christ waited for you all last year, 
and many years before it; hasten to him at once. 

Do not wait for any keener sense of guilt; people 
often discover more of their own weakness and 
wickedness after they have come to Jesus than they 
ever dreamed of before. Do not wait for more feel- 
ing. If you had fallen from a ferryboat into the 
North River, filled with floating ice, would you wait 
to feel colder before you grasped the rope flung out 
to you? When Jesus told the blind beggar to come 
to Him, he cast off his garment and came straightway. 
When the leper besought Christ to heal him, the 
Master bade him “go show himself to the priest.” 
The suffering wretch did not stop to count his scabs 
or scales, nor inquire “what good will it do me to 
go?’ He asked no questions, but started, and “as he 
went he was healed,” The path of obedience was 
the path of salvation; it will be just so with you. 

When Jesus encountered James and John on the 
lake shore of Gennesaret, He simply said to them, 
“Follow me.” He did not come twice after them, nor 
did He need to speak twice to them. Their destiny 
hung upon ten minutes; so may yours. Suppose that 
these two fishermen had treated the Saviour as you 
have always treated Him, where were their wonder- 
ful history, their priceless service and their crown 
of glory? Their destiny turned on a “‘yes” or a 
“no.” They did not stop to cry over their sins, or 
to bargain with their new Master as to their support; 
they quit their nets, rose up and walked off with 
Jesus Christ, not knowing whither He would lead 
them. 

You, too, my friend, must forsake your “net.” <A 
single favorite prevailing sin may be a net that en- 
tangles your soul in its meshes. The “net” which 
my friend who has just left this room is quitting is 
a dangerous tampering with a brandy bottle. I have 
seen hundreds of awakened souls draw back into hard- 
ened impenitence by sensual temptations; the de- 
canter, the gaming-table, the play-house, or the 
appetite for licentious gratification have coiled their 
net around the feet, and held them from following 
Christ. 

Perhaps your besetting sin is a love of making 
money, and in ways that do not satisfy your con- 
science. Then stop it at whatever sacrifice. You 
cannot make an honest prayer while there is a dis- 
honest coin in your pocket. Just as it is the hidden 
root which holds a tree against every effort to move 
it, and the hidden rock that staves the holé in the 
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keeps a soul from Christ. Search your heart to the 
bottom, and whatever Christ bids you give up, swr- 
render it. Perhaps fear of ridicule or the desire to 
stand well with your irreligious associates may be 
influencing you. But you cannot keep on good terms 
with sinners and live on good terms with your 
Saviour. Take a bold stand, if some of your ac- 
quaintances do stare at you or sneer at you. Per- 
haps your courageous coming out for Christ may 
startle them and shame them, and be the means of 
saving their souls. I knew of two young ladies who 
so impressed their circle of friends by their decided 
stand for Christ that a deep religious interest was 
started, which finally spread through the congrega- 
tion. Obey Christ, and He will take care of the 
consequences. 

In order to be saved by Jesus Christ, there are 
two things that are indispensable. One is repentance 
of sin, and the other is faith. They both mean doing. 
They are not forms of feeling; they are acts. Re- 
pentance is a resolute turning away from your old 
sins, with a full purpose to live a different lifc. 
Faith is a resolute grasp of Jesus Christ, binding 
your soul to Him as your atoning Saviour. You 
must put your whole heart into both. Nor can you 
consider yourself a converted man or a saved man 
until they are jowed by the Holy Spirit to the Infinite 
Son of God. The Spirit will help you, waits to help 
you, and every hour that you refuse to obey con- 
science and follow Jesus, you are resisting that Divine 
loving Spirit. In the saving of your soul you must 
act and Christ must act. Your faith is your laying 
hold on Jesus and doing whatever He bids you. 
Jesus will forgive your sins, cleanse your soul, and 
give you strength to follow Him. That is His doing. 

Take these two truths and act on them. Go to 
Jesus in honest prayer. Tht “Inquiry Meeting’ for 
you is a meeting of your own heart with Him; no 
pastor, or evangelist, or friend can be a substitute 
for your Saviour. One honest prayer with Jesus 
Christ is the first step to which you must come sooner 
or later, or else die in your sins. One honest hour 
with Jesus may give you a new life in this world and 
life everlasting up yonder. A single decisive step— 
straight to Jesus Christ—will give you such a 
“Happy New Year” as you never knew before. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


RESULTS OF ADULT SCHOOL WORK— 
UPON THE INDIVIDUAL. 


BY FREDERICK TAYLOR. 


“T thank God that ever I stepped inside this hall. 
I was nearly wrecked when that ¢ame about, which 
proved my salvation, and that was the early morning 
Adult School. We have the Bible for our compass 
and Christ for our Pilot, and we mean to go ahead.” 
—Fisherman, Member of Pakefield School. 

In a previous article, I wrote about the Adult 
School movement in England, of its history, aims, 
and growth. I am now asked to tell of some of the 


bottom of the vessel, so it is the secret sin that oftenest | results of the work, which I do gladly. The only 
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points that 1 need reiterate are these: 1. The move- 
ment rs for “the Kingdom” rather than for “‘the 
Church,” though undoubtedly the latter gains when 
men and women are brought into the former. 2. As 
far as that is possible, methods of work are adapted 
to the special end which is in view. 

Seeing that our work is chiefly among men and 
women who, for one reason or another, or without 
definite reasons, are outside the Churches, it may 
be best to tell first of some who have been raised 
from the lowest depths. One splendid example is 
now working in one of our largest cities—a man 
whose life was of the lowest type. He was reached 
through the kindly interest of a lady who invited 
him to school, and when he got there he was won 
by the brotherliness of the members. 

In the early days of the Birmingham School, a 
book-maker (not one of the honest sort) heard that 


at Severn Street they taught writing for nothing; he | 
could not write well, and he wanted help so that | 


he could keep his betting books correctly, so he went 
to Severn Street. 
motives were the highest; he was taught to write 


way of transgressors is hard?’). He was there dur- 
ing the Bible lessons and the devotional exercises, and 
he began to feel the influence of the school. By and 
by he said (in his own words): “Betting and Adult 
School don’t run well together; I must chuck one or 
the other.” And he “chucked” the betting books. 

Here is a testimony from a member of the largest 
school in London: “I have been 13 years in the 
class. Came broken in health; not knowing which 
way to turn—thinking the whole world against me— 
a poor, ignorant waterside laborer. It was the best 
thing I ever did in my life. I have learnt to read 
a bit, to write a bit, and, best of all, to know some- 
thing of the love of God.” 

To turn now to another type of testimony—that 
of the men who have been acting as teachers and 
leaders in the schools: 

Sir George White, M.P. (president of the Bap- 
tist Union, 1903), says: “Having been superin- 
tendent of an Adult School for 16 years, I am glad 
to say that during a somewhat active Christian life 
no work I have undertaken has been of equal interest 
and value.” Joseph Rowntree (joint author of The 
Temperance Problem and Social Reform) says: “The 
advantage to the teacher himself is great. Among 
the influences for which I have to be thankful there 
are few more powerful than those which came to me 
as an Adult School teacher.” To the above let me 
add a very different case—a young man of my ac- 
quaintance who could not be induced to take up any 
Christian work; nothing “appealed” to him. At 
length he was persuaded to attend once a month to 
take the payments of the members of an Adult School 
Sick Club. He became interested in the men, so that 
to see more of them he came to school on Sunday 
mornings; later he became teacher of that class, to 
his own profit as well as to the help of others. 


He was welcomed as though his | 


Men who do not look at the Bible as many of us 
do are welcomed, their difficulties are faced and, if 
possible, met. At any rate they may rely upon the 
brotherly sympathy of the members of the class, and 
this in itself is no small thing to a man who has 


_ been ostracized by good people because of his views. 


Of the Bible lesson a member writes: ‘When I 
came I knew little of the Bible, had hardly read 
a chapter during my life. Since joining have come 
to love to study it.”” Another comes in a spirit of 
carping criticism. He has a teacher capable of deal- 
ing with his objections, who cultivates his acquaint- 
ance, lends him books, invites him to his house, 
and, ultimately, almost against his will, the doubter 
comes to accept what he used to ridicule. And yet 
another (if you will excuse the dialect of the Mid- 
lands,) and the story is best told in the man’s own 
words: 

“Halloa, Will, ’ow bin yo getting on? 
sid ye lately.” 

“No, my lad, a very good reason, you see; I’ve 
left off taking my hard earnings to the Pig and 


I ain’t 


| Whistle, ’cos I’ve found a better shop for it.” 
in the copy book (I wonder if the headline was, ‘The | 


“OQ! What dun ye do wi’ yerself now, then?” 
“O, D’ve joined the Sunday morning Adult School, 


/ and have had a few lessons on thrift, so in carrying 


them out [’ve got all the little chattels from the pop- 
shop*—a new watch and chain, a set of'tidy togs, 
and a nice little nest egg in the bank. But, stop a 
bit, that’s not all; I’ve been persuaded to give my 
heart to God; and instead of singing as I used to do, 
to make me self ’appy, I sing because I am ’appy. 
Come and try it for yerself. We meet every Sunday 
morning, and we get the jolliest, happiest time that I 
ever spent. I used to think readin’ the Bible was 
rather stiff like, but I’ve altered my idea about that 
now, and so will yo if yo’ll come. I'll give yo a 
call next Sunday morning.” 

‘All right, Will, ’m for trying it on; if it’s done 
yo so much good, I’m gooin’ in for ’t too.” 

Let me close this section of my list of “‘results” 
with two testimonies of well-known men as to the 
value of this movement to the Church and the world: 

Professor Graham Taylor, Chicago, when over 
here said: ‘‘I have visited with the greatest interest 
a number of Adult Schools during my visit to Eng- 
land, and consider them the most vital, vigorous and 
effective bit of work for men I have ever seen.” 

Will Crooks, M.P., and labor leader: “The Adult 
School movement has, I do sincerely believe, done 
more to make men understand that brotherhood is 
not merely a word but a real living thing than any 
other movement of recent days. Men under the in- 
fluence of the Adult School now begin to see that 
their whole life on earth does not consist merely in 
working, eating and drinking and going to a place of 
worship, but in taking a living part in God’s work 
personally ; in a word, in striving for some of Christ’s 
ideals on earth as in heaven.” —The Adult Bible-Class 


and Teacher-Training Monthly. 


The central part of the school is the Bible lesson. | - Pop-shop, pawnbrokers. 
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THE ORIGIN OF “UNCLE SAM.” 


We cannot vouch for the historicity of the follow- 
ing account of the origin of the term “Uncle Sam,” 
told by May L. Webster, in The Congregationalist, 
but it is a good story, and illustrates the way many 
of our popular terms come into use: 

“Immediately after the last declaration of war 


with England, Elbert Anderson, New York, then a | 


contractor, visited Troy, on the Hudson, where he 
purchased a large quantity of provisions—beef, pork, 
etc. The inspectors of these articles at that place 
were Messrs. Ebenezer and Samuel Wilson. The 
latter gentleman (invariably known as ‘Uncle Sam’) 
generally superintended in person a large number 
of workmen who, on this occasion, were employed in 
overhauling the provisions purchased by Anderson 
for the army. 

“The casks were marked, ‘E. A.—U. 8.’ This 
work fell to the lot of a facetious fellow in the employ 
of Messrs. Wilson, who, on being asked by some of 
his fellow workmen the meaning of the mark (for 
the letters U. S. for United States were then almost 
entirely new to them), said he did not know, unless 
it meant Elbert Anderson and Uncle Sam, alluding 
exclusively then to the said ‘Uncle Sam’ Wilson. 
The joke took among the workmen and passed cur- 
rently; and Uncle Sam himself being present was 
occasionally rallied by them on the increasing extent 
of his possessions. 

“Many of these workmen, being of a character 
denominated ‘food for powder,’ were found, shortly 
after, following the recruiting drum and pushing 
toward the frontier lines, for the purpose of meeting 
the enemy and of eating the provisions they had 
lately labored to put in order. Their old joke ac- 
companied them, and before the first campaign 
ended this identical one appeared in print; it gained 
favor rapidly till it penetrated and was recognized 
in every part of the country.” 


Methods of Wark. 


A PREPARATORY STEP IN PASTORAL 
WORK. 


A minister who was called to do pastoral work in 
a new field began by preparing an outlined map of 
the district and by locating the several families resid- 
ing there. As he visited from house to house, he also 
made a memorandum of the number in each family, 
the number of Church members and the names of the 
several denominations to which: they belonged, the 
number of feeble or infirm persons who could not 
regularly attend services, the number of children, and 
other important information. From this he soon 
learned something of the condition and needs of the 
neighborhood, and could plan intelligently for future 
work. The place where this method was employed 
is a country meeting, but it can be as efficiently 
used in a city. D. W. L. 


Missionary Department. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to the editor, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


WORLD PROGRESS IN 1908. 


BY CHARLES E. TEBBETTS. 


The year 1908 has been a notable one in mission 
history. In a year of financial depression, contri- 
butions for foreign work have increased in America 
$602,000, and the entire contribution of Christendom 
has reached $22,846,465; the native contribution 
this last year was $4,843,814, an increase of 39 per 
cent. over 1907. The number of Church members in 
full Church standing (communicants, so called) now 
exceeds 2,000,000, and the number of native Chris- 
tians (adherents) who have not come into full Church 
connection exceeds 4,250,000. In every way the 
year has been a prosperous one on the foreign field. 

God has been moving marvelously in Asia. The 
opening of China is increasingly pressing upon the 
Christian Church their responsibility for entering the 
open door. The eagerness for Western education 
gives to the’Christian Church the greatest opportunity 
it has ever had or is ever likely to have; for as soon 
as China can supply her own teachers from her own 
people, she will probably assume entire responsibility 
for her entire educational system. Now is our op- 
portunity to provide the educators who shall train 
the future educators of China on a Christian founda- 
tion; and if that opportunity is lost, it is not likely 
ever to return. 

The most surprising event of the year has been 
the bloodless revolution in Turkey. From being one 
of the most tyrannical of governments, by the promul- 
gation of the constitution on the 24th of last J uly, 
Turkey has come to the high plane of a free liberal 
government. The bitter enmity that has existed for 
centuries between the Moslem and the Christian has 
been removed, and it now looks as if the relationship 
would be henceforth one of cordial sympathy and 
brotherliness. No one can forecast what the sig- 
nificance of this change shall be in the hastening of 
Christ’s Kingdom. The Christian Church should be 
alert to the opportunity. 

Persia is in a ferment, the probable outcome of 
which will be a constitutional government and larger 
opportunities for the Christian Church. The condi- 
tions in India, Japan and Korea all speak of the 
hastening Kingdom of our Lord. 

During the last year, for the first time in human 
history, the parliament of nations and the federation 
of the world has become an established fact. In 
The Hague Conference practically every nation was 
officially represented, and steps were taken to provide 
for regular meetings hereafter. It is a mighty ad- 
vance when the kingdoms of the world set themselves 
to establish a rule of righteousness throughout the 
earth. 

A new era of civie righteousness is dawning, and 
the world is becoming impatient of corruption in 
government—of oppression of the weak by the strong 
—of graft and business dishonesty. At last the 


— 


 eonscience of the world seems awakening to the ne- 
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cessity of removing the curse of intemperance. In 


our own land the victories over the saloon evil have | 


startled alike the brewer and the temperance worker. 
The vigorous onslaught, with almost constant victory, 
encourages to press the battle to the complete de- 
struction of King Alcohol. The same battle is on 
in Europe, and the war in China against the opium 
trafic is but a part of the same world movement for 
a new earth. 

For the first time in the history of the Church has 
the Protestant Christian Church of America pre- 
sented a united column in the warfare of our King. 
At the Federated Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, 33 denominations and over 18,000,000 
Christians were officially represented, and the move- 
ment toward co-ordinated Church activity has re- 
ceived a mighty impulse. The time is hastening 
when our Lord’s prayer. that “they all may be one, 
that the world may believe that Thou didst send me” 
shall be answered. The great missionary leaders be- 
lieve that the oneness must be organic and complete 
before the world is conquered for Christ. And the 
Church seems hastening to that end. 

All these movements should confirm our faith, and 
stir up the zeal of the Church that has so long lagged. 
God 1s on His throne, and is moving mightily for the 
consummation of His purposes. Woe to the Church 
that in this hour of bugle call fails to respond. 


Jehovah reigneth; let the earth rejoice; 
Let the multitude of the isles be glad.—Ps. 97. 


SWEETLY BUSY. 


A lady, who is the mistress of a home and the 
mother of several small children, in writing to a 
friend spoke of her life as “sweetly busy.” With- 
out reading further, we gave ourselves up to wonder- 
ing if we had ever seen those words coupled before. 

Busy people abound. Most of them are “dread- 
fully busy,” if you can take their word for it. We 
know boys and young men who are “in a rush from 
morning till night,” and girls who ‘‘hardly have time 
to breathe.” ‘Sweetly busy” is something new. 

There is too much neglected work in the world 
to make idleness excusable. Busy people are the 
only ones who command our respect. But this does 
not justify the impatient haste which wastes time 
and other things just as precious. This crowding 
and jostling and hurry which leaves us breathless 
and weary is not what Jesus meant when He bade 
us “occupy” till His coming. Does He not wish us 
to be “sweetly busy,” filling the present minute with- 
out any worrying about the next, using to-day’s 
strength without exhausting our resources for to- 
morrow, making our work, not pain and weariness, 
but peace and delight ?’—Deaconess Advocate. 


For life, with all it yields of joy and woe, 
And hope and fear, ; 
Is just our chance o’ the prize of learning love; 
How love might be, hath been indeed, and is; 
And that we hold thenceforth to the uttermost 
Such prize, despite the envy of the world, 
And having gained truth, keep truth—that is all. 

: —Browning. 


[For THe American FRrEnp.] 


THE SWORDLESS HERO—GEORGE FOX. 
BY ALBERT LINDLEY BEANE. 


I sing of one of England’s stanchest sons, 

Who was as brave as earth’s best warrior, 

And yet he ever was a man of peace; 

A man whose conscience was a king well served; 
Who conscience-bidden entered prison-gloom; 
Whose ev’ry word to conscience did conform. 


An Arthur in the passing love he bore 

For purity; he sent his brave knights forth 
To labor and to suffer in its cause; 

His Lancelot sailed to an alien shore, 

And framed a colony of love and peace; 
And this fair realm was like a guiding star, 
And led men to the fields of brotherhood, 


Material splendors held no charm for him; 

He chose the fadeless splendors of the soul; 

His soul was like a castle on a height, 

Which ne’er was taken by assailing foe; 

Whose walls stand firm ’mid winter’s mantling snows, 
And firm ’mid summer’s fiercest night-born storm; 
Whose rich and stately halls, in times of peace 
Have wealth of sweetest music and glad song. 


Amid the dust and noise of busy mart, 

Amid the fragrant hay, he plead with men, 
And journeyed weary miles by land and sea, 
To bear the message that was on his heart. 


The direst persecutions came to him, 

Garbed in Religion’s guise, but patiently 

He met them all, nor lifted up his hand 

Or voice, in persecution of his kind; 

For his was not the bigot’s zeal that would 
Coerce at cost of grief and bitter pain, 

But rather would it use persuasion’s power, 
And sought to dower hearts with peace and joy, 
As gentle dews refresh the drooping bloom; 

As morning sunbeams strive to drive the mists 
From lofty mountain peaks that they may gleam, 
So did he strive, at fearful cost, to drive 

The mists of superstition from men’s souls; 
This man was passing firm as Cromwell was, 
And yet as gentle as a little child. 


‘Twas not his will to store up much of gold; 
His ministrations freely came to man; 

But he died wealthy in a world of deeds, 
That in eternal orbit swings about 

His heavened soul in benediction sweet. 


A chieftain of the highlands of the soul, 

He gathered round his standard many men, 

Who followed him and Progress valiantly; 

He was a very king ’mong men, but he 

Himself, forsooth, would have such name disclaimed ; 
He choose the humbler, sweeter name of “Friend.” 


UNCLE REMUS. 
There’s a shadow on the cotton-patch; the blue has left the 


The mournin’ meadows echo with the south-wind’s saddened 


sigh; 
And the gold of all the sunshine in Dixie’s turned to gray— 
But the roses and the violets shall hide his face away. 


“The Little Boy” is lonesome and his eyes are dim with tears; 
Beyond the mists he only sees the shadows of the years; 

The light all lies behind him with his best friend gone away— 
But the softest winds of Dixie at his heart will kneel to pray. 


The people of the woodlands—the fur and feathered clan— 
The bear—the fox—the rabbit—will mourn him more than 


man; 
But the rose that sways above him in his blossom-tented tomb 
Shall turn its crimson lips of love to kiss away the gloom. 


The shadow’s on the cotton-patch; the light has left the sky; 
A world shall bow in sorrow at his message of good-bye; 
And the gold of all the sunshine in Dixie’s turned to gray; 
But the sweetest flowers of the South shall hide his face away. 
—Grantland Rice, in The Nashville Tennessean. 
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Chings of Juterest Among Ourselues. 


Fred. E. Smith is engaged in a series of meetings at Plain- 
field, Ind. 

Louis E. Stout recently attended Mill Creek Meeting, Ind., 
and had most acceptable service. 


Frank Barrett, pastor at Ridge Farm, IIl., was recently called 
to Arno, Ind., where he was formerly pastor, to be present at 
a funeral. 


David Hadley recently preached a peace sermon at the 
Second Friends Meeting, Indianapolis, by invitation of the 
Committee on Peace and Arbitration. 


Persons who would be willing to give, or sell at a reasonable 
price, a complete file of THe American Frienp will kindly 
communicate with The Library of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, 700 Park Avenue, New York City. 


— 


President Kelsey and Mabel Douglas represented Pacific 
College at a conference of the denominational colleges in the 
State held at McMinnville the 15th inst. President Kelsey 
presented the subject of “Uniform Entrance Requirements.” 


We have received an interesting letter from Esther G. 
Frame. She has gained in strength, though she is not yet in 
perfect health. She and her husband, Nathan Frame, are 
living for the present in New Mexico. Their address is Agri- 
cultural College, New Mexico. 


Chapel Monthly Meeting, in Vanwert Quarter, Ohio, has 
recently organized a new Friends meeting at St. Mary’s, Ohio, 
with 40 members. Meetings will be held every First-day at 
10.30 A. M. and 7 P. M., and at 7 P. M. every Third and 
Sixth-day. ‘ 

The good literature committee of the C. E. Society at 
Everett, Washington, is canvassing for new subscribers for 
THE AMERICAN Frienp. This is an excellent idea, well in 
keeping with the purposes of the society in its work “for 
Christ and the Church.” 


Esther Cook, New Castle, Ind., has been holding meetings 
at Entiat, Wash., for the past two weeks. Her labors of love 
have been very helpful and encouraging, resulting in some 
renewals. Friends at Entiat have a live Christian Endeavor 
of about 30 members and an interesting Bible-school with 
35 as an average attendance, and with a prospect of an increase 
soon, as other Friends are locating there. 


» The following is part of a-letter from a young woman who 
is thanking her aunt and uncle for what she calls “a real 
Christmas gift”: P 

“Tur AMERICAN FRIEND is one of the nicest, best and most 
appropriate Christmas gifts one could receive. I cannot tell 
you how I have enjoyed every number during 1908, and I’m 
sure it will have many beautiful and helpful messages in it 
for me during this new year.” 


a 


Friends at Los Angeles, Cal., gathered New Year’s night 
to receive and welcome the new pastor, H. Edwin McGane, 
and family. Many short addresses were given. ‘The pastor 
responded in a few words of appreciation for the many good 
things that had been said. The outlook is very hopeful in 
Los Angeles, 34 having joined the meeting in the last three 
months. ‘Twenty-six of these are adults. In this city of 
300,000 people Friends ought to have one of the largest meet- 
ings on the coast. 


John and Esther Fowler sailed from Tokyo, Japan, on the 
16th inst., en route to San Francisco, with a possibility of stop- 
ping for a short time at Honolulu. During their five weeks’ 
sojourn in Japan they visited a number of girls’ schools, and 
everywhere Esther Fowler’s messages were very well received. 
She also spoke a number of times at the Friends meeting and 
once at a private meeting to Friends only. She had one public 
appointed meeting on First-day evening, which was largely 


= 


attended by young men, students in the universities. Her; 
utterances were very impressive, and her labors of love will 
no doubt be long remembered. - 


The Current number of Western Work contains a picture of 
Ruth McPherson Morris, who is probably the oldest Friend 
living. The 22d of last Eighth month she was one hundred 
and two years old. She lives with her daughter and family in 
Des Moines, lowa. It was the editor’s privilege, recently, to 
visit in this home, where he found the aged grandmother “full 
of sunshine and love.” During the past year she has been the 
guest of honor upon the following occasions: Octogenarian 
Picnic, also W. C. T. U., at Union Park; Octogenarian Ban- 
quet at Savery Hotel; Harvest Home Festival at the Christian 
Church and county Sunday-school procession. She sat upon 
the platform during the whole program. Well does she 
remember the pioneer days in Virginia, Ohio and Indiana, 
where she learned to use the distaff and spinning-wheel, loom 
and threaded needle, swinging-crane and rude oven. 


At the last meeting of the Board of Directors of Bryn 
Mawr College, a gift of $100,000 was presented to the board 
by the Alumnae Association of the college, the first instal-/ 
ment of the sum of $1,000,000 which the alumnae have under- 
taken to try to raise for the additional endowment of the 
college. The college, though generously helped with gifts 
of buildings, has received no increase of endowment since! 
the first sum of a little over $1,000,000 was left to it by its: 
founder in 1885. Part of this sum was spent in buildings, 
and the income from the balance was sufficient for the. 
running expenses of a college with 42 students and a faculty | 
and staff of 18 members. In the 23 years that have elapsed | 
the number of students has increased to over 400 and the’ 
faculty and staff now number 55. ‘The endowment, however, 
remains the same and this in connection with the increased | 
cost of all the staple necessaries, bringing with it the need 
for paying higher salaries, has made it a very difficult task: 
for the college to keep up its high level of efficiency. 

The raising of the sum of $1,000,000 by a body of only 
960 women graduates, many of whom support themselves by 
teaching, is a work demanding much self-sacrificing generosity. 


An educational conference, in which the main subjects for 
discussion were “Some Needs of Pupils in Intermediate 
Grades” and “Impressions of European Schools” was held by) 
the Friends Educational Association of Philadelphia the 16th 
inst. at the Friends Select School. The two subjects were pre- 
sented by Lilliam E. Rogers, of the Horace Mann School, New. 
York, and Prof. Cheesman A. Herrick, of the Central High | 
School faculty. Lillian C. Rogers said three things were 
badly needed in the intermediate grades of our schools—joy 
in doing the work, opportunity for self-activity and initiative | 
on the part of pupils and a development of the idea of social 
service in the schools. | 

In telling of what he saw in the schools of Europe, Professor 
Herrick said Americans have much to learn from the Germans | 
in the matter of public education. He visited only schools of | 
a given type. The cleanliness and brightness of school build- 
ings impressed him especially favorably. He also expressed - 
admiration for the German teachers because of their efficiency, | 
enthusiasm and conscientious purpose. In that country the | 
limited size of schools was also favorable to superior work. 


DIED. li 


Jounson.—At the home of her daughter, Lewisville, Ind., | 
First month 11, 1909, Rebecca Johnson, widow of Ansalem | 
Johnson, in her seventy-ninth year. For fifty-eight years she 
was a member of Hopewell Monthly Meeting. Her prayers 
at oe ie regard for others were a blessing to all who 

new her. 


MitHous.—At Whittier, Cal, First month 2, 1909, Mary | 
Alice, daughter of Franklin and Emily Armstrong Milhous, | 
aged thirty-three years. She was a life-long member of 
Friends and an earnest Christian. 


OspornE.—First month 13, 1909, away from home where 
she was teaching school, Susanna, daughter of Obed and 
Hannah W. Osborne, aged fifty-one years. She was a life- 
long member of Centre Monthly Meeting of Friends, North 
ae pee She was a graduate of Guilford College, of the class 
of 1890. 
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Che International Lesson. 


FIRST QUARTER. 

LESSON VI. SECOND MONTH 7, 1909. 
TRUE AND FALSE BROTHER- 
HOOD. 

Acts. 4:32; 5: 11. 


GOLDEN Tpxt.—Lying lips are an abomi- 
nation to the Lord: but they that deal 
truly are his delights. Prov. 12: 22. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Second month 1st. 


True and 
false brotherhood. Acts 4:32; 5:1 


: nied Swift punishment. ‘I ‘Kings 
: 20-27. 

Fourth-day. God's anger. Jer. 9:1-11. 
of ifth-day. The deceitful tongue. Ps. 


_Sixth-day. The false tongue. Jas. 3: 
Proy. 19: 


1 


Seventh-day. The penalty. 


First-day. The contrast. Prov. 12: 
13-22. 


Time.—The exact time is not known; 
possibly between 30 and 34 A. D. 

Place.—Jerusalem. 

The division between chapters 4 and 
5 is an unfortunate one, as it is evident 
that the purpose of the writer of Acts 
was to point out clearly the distinction 


between “true and false brotherhood,” or | 
between sincerity and hypocrisy, and the | 
division tends to weaken if not destroy | 


the force of the narrative. 

The lesson is in another way an im- 
portant one, as it throws much light on 
what the so-called “early Christian com- 
munism” really was. Read the lesson 
in Revised Version, 

32. “The multitude.” The com- 
munity. “And not, any of them said.” 
R. V. The expression is very emphatic 
in the original. “That any of the 
things,” etc. This sentence has been 


JOY WORK. 
AND THE OTHER KIND. 


Did you ever stand on a prominent 
corner at an early morning hour and 
watch the throngs of people on their 
way to work? Noting the number who 
were forcing themselves along because 
it meant their daily bread, and the others 
cheerfully and eagerly pursuing their 
way because of love of their work. 

It is a fact that one’s food has much 
to do with it. As an example: 

If an engine has poor oil, or a boiler 
is fired with poor coal, a bad result is 
certain, isn’t it? 

Treating your stomach right is the 

keystone that sustains the arch of 
health’s temple, and you will find 
“Grape-Nuts” as a daily food is the 
most nourishing and beneficial you can 
use. 
"We have thousands of testimonials, 
real genuine little heart throbs, from 
people who simply tried Grape-Nuts out 
of curiosity—as a last resort—with the 
result that prompted the testimonial. 

If you have never tried Grape-Nuts 


it’s worth while’ to give it a fair impar- | 


tial trial. Remember there are millions 
eating Grape-Nuts every day—they 
know, and we know if you will use 
Grape-Nuts every morning your work 
is more likely to be joy-work, because 
you can keep well, and with the brain 
well nourished work is a joy. Read the 
“Road to Wellville’ in every package— 
“There’s a Reason.” 


BAKING PowDER 


Absolutely Pure 


The Only Baking Powder 


made from 


Royal Grape Cream of Tartar 


—Made from Grapes— 


A Guarantee of Pure, 
Healthful, Delicious Food 


made the basis of an assertion that the 


| early believers gave up their property 
into a common fund for the common | 


benefit. The expression itself, the con- 
text and statements elsewhere show that 
this could not be the case. The idea 
clearly is, “Each used his own posses- 
sions as a trust held of God for all.” 
It was not a “communistic system” ac- 
cording the modern idea, but something 
higher—the individual carrying out in 
his daily life practical Christianity. “In- 


| dividual ownership was recognized, but 


the owner did not claim its sole use.” 


What was given, was given voluntarily | 


—there was no compulsion (Acts 5:4; 
4: 37 R. V.), and property was retained 
(Acts 12:12). 


33. “Great power.” “Convincing ef- 


fect.” (Compare Luke 4:32). “Their 
witness.” R. V. Personal testimony to 
themiact. 


34. “For neither was there,” etc. R. 
V. A proof that they received “grace.” 
“Sold them.” The English does not 
give the full meaning; the verb “sold” 
is in the imperfect tense, and means con- 
tinued action, not a completed one. 
When occasion arose they sold land or 
possessions and gave in their contribu- 
tion. Not that they sold everything at 
once and turned it into a common fund 
for charitable purposes. 


35. “At the apostles’ feet.” This 
would seem to imply that it was done 
at the time of some public meeting. 
“Distribution * * * as any one had 
need.” R. V. This clearly shows that 
there was no purpose to create a com- 
munistic fund, but that the object was a 
charitable one to help the needy and 
poor. 


36. “Barnabas.” The name given by 
the apostles may mean either “Son of 
consolation,” or “Son of exhortation.” 
The A. V. prefers the former, the R. V. 
the latter. The reference in Acts II: 
22-24 inclines one to prefer “consola- 
tion.” He was a “Hellenist,” “a man of 
Cyprus by race.” R. V. There were 
many Jews in that island, and he, like 
Paul, had had in some degree a Greek 


training, fitting him for missionary ser- 


vice. 

37. “Having a field, sold it.” R. V. 
The act was evidently a voluntary one, 
and the inference is that it was not the 
whole of his property. 

5:1. “But.” Probably, as the divi- 
sion into chapters is arbitrary, the in- 
tention was to contrast the action of 
Ananias with that of Barnabas. Ananias 
was a common name. “Sold a posses- 
sion.” Again this expression implies 
that it was not the whole of their prop- 
erty. 

2. It is evident that they wished to 
get the glory of being charitable without 


making the needful sacrifice. “Kept 
back.” For their own use. It is clear 
that Ananias gave Peter and those 


present the impression that he was giv- 
ing the whole of the proceeds. 


3, 4. The question implies that Ana- 
nias had perfect freedom of action. The 
lie was to God, because, though Ananias 
had attempted to deceive men—the 
apostles and the believers—he had really 
attempted to deceive God, because the 
gifts were supposed to be offerings to 
God and essentially for His sake—Ana- 
nias professed to be acting under the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit. In other 
words, it was pure hypocrisy. This was 
a sin for which Christ had no tolerance, 
and against no class did he speak so 
severely as against hypocrites. “Hy- 
pocrisy tends to make others think there 
is no such thing as real piety;” it not 
only injures the hypocrite himself, but 
drives away others from the Kingdom, 
and brings discredit on the whole body 
of believers. Open opponents and even 
avowed atheists have not done the 
Church as much harm as hypocrisy, and 
cant. 

5. There is nothing to show that 
Peter knew what was to befall Ananias. 

6. The whole account implies that the 
incident took place in a public assembly 
of the believers. “Young men,” prob- 
ably as distinguished from the older men 
among the believers. It could hardly 
be that there were as yet official “elders.” 
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“Buried him.” Probably laid the body 
in a cave, 

7, 8 “Came in.” Another evidence 


that it was an assembly. “Answered.” 
A Hebrew phrase corresponding to our 
“addressed.” It is generally used in 
this way in the New Testament. 

9. “Agreed together.” It was a con- 
certed place, and this added to its hein- 
ousness. “They shall carry thee out.” 
It should be noticed that Peter did not 
pronounce the doom of Ananias, and his 
words here rather seem in the way of 
announcement than of judgment. 

11. “Great fear.” A deep sense of 
the presence of the Holy Spirit. Who 
will “by no means clear the guilty.” 
“Church.” The first use of the word 
in Acts, for the word in Acts 2: 47 
does not occur in the best manuscripts. 
There seems little doubt that the word 
here simply means the body of be- 
lievers, not the organized body in the 
later sense. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


The sin of Ananias was not simply 
lying; and the warning is not simply 
against falsehood; neither was it simply 
against serving two masters; it was pri- 
marily against hypocrisy, the most in- 
sidious and perhaps dangerous of all 
sins. 


“My hair is falling out,” admitted the 
timid man in a drug store. “Can you 
recommend something to keep it in?” 

“Certainly,” replied the obliging clerk, 
“Get a box.’”—Lippincott’s Magazine. 


GLASSES UNNECESSARY. 
EYE STRAIN RELIEVED BY QUITTING COFFEE. 


Many cases of defective vision are 
caused by the habitual use of coffee. 

It is said that in Arabia where coffee 
is used in large quantities, many lose 
their eyesight at about fifty. 

A New Jersey woman writes to the 
point concerning eye trouble and coffee. 
She says: 

“My son was for years troubled with 
his eyes. He tried several kinds of 
glasses. without relief. The optician 
said there was a defect in his eyes which 
was hard to reach. 

“He used to drink coffee, as we all 
did, and finally quit it and began to use 
Postum. ‘That was three years ago, he 
has not had to wear glasses and has had 
no trouble with his eyes since. 

“I was always fond of tea and coffee, 
and finally became so nervous I could 
hardly sit still long enough to eat a 
meal. My heart was in such a condition 
I thought I might die any time. 

“Medicine did not give me any relief 
and I was almost desperate. It was 
about this time we decided to quit coffee 
and use Postum, and have used it ever 
since. I am in perfect health. No 
trouble now with my heart and never 
felt better in my life. 

“Postum has been a great blessing to 
us all, particularly to my son and 
myself.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


IN THE GARDEN 


Full size in Calendars 414 x6 inches. 


Pana MLLER 


A QUAKER CALENDAR 


AND 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND 


ONE YEAR FOR 


ONE DOLLAR 


The Calendars are printed in a rich sepia 
ink on a heavy cameo plate paper with the 
sheets so arranged on brass rings that they 
turn readily without breaking. A quaint 
Quaker scene and an appropriate verse ou 


each sheet. The subjects with months are 
as follows: 

First and Second Months...... Knitting 
Third and Fourth Months..... - Quilting 


Fifth and Sixth Months 
At the Meeting House Door 


Seventh and Eighth Months . . In the Garden 
Ninth and Tenth Months. Starting for Meeting 
Eleventh and Twelftk Months By the Fireside 


With each New Subscription which we receive at our special rate 
of $1.00, a year we will give away A Quaker Calendar. 


The Calendar and the paper will be sent to separate addresses when so desired. This offer can 
not be combined with other offers, nor does it apply with renewal subscriptions. Extra copies of 
the Calendar can be secured, postage paid, for 50 cts. each. 
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Christian Endeavor. 


{Communications for this department should 


be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New 
York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR SECOND MONTH 7, 1909. 


OUR CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
COMRADES THE WORLD 
OVER. 

Ps. 98: 1-9. 


(Christian Endeavor Day.) 


| to South on our own continent. 


says another. In an island with a popu- 
lation of 188 there are 80 Endeavorers. 
“A Glasgow Endeavor Choir,” “Royal 
Russian Endeavorers,”’ Tasmania, Japan, 
Great Britain, Ireland, all pass before 


| us in review in the .one; while in the 
| other issue we read of a great conven- 
| tion in Barcelona, the grief of a society 


in Cairo over the loss of an honored 
counselor, “A Voice from West Africa,” 
“Our Brothers in India,” and a dizzying 
whirl from East to West and from North 
Surely 
no geographical bounds are recognized, 
not even the land itself, for floating 


| Endeavor is ready to follow where wind 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Second-day, Second month ist. A uni- | 
versal God. Rom. 3: 27-31. 
4 ge teas Universal worship. Ps. 66: 
Fourth-day. ‘A universal kingdom. Matt. 


13 : 81-38. 
; la at Universal fellowship. I Cor. 


Sixth-day. Universal service. Mark 16: 


Seventh-day. Universal brotherhood. Matt. 
12 : 46-50. 

President-elect Taft in a recent ad- 
dress gave merited commendation to the 
Young Men’s Christian Association as 
a unifying influence, bringing the de- 
nominations into closer touch, and 


son” need be made, for “there is glory 
enough for all;” but as Christian En- 
deavor approaches its 28th birthday, the 
most casual survey of its field compels 
the thought that here too is a unifying 
influence, whose brotherhood—and sis- 
terhood as well—encircles the world. 
To go no farther back in our indis- 


and tide may lead. 


Along the other line we find Bap- 
tists, Congregationalists, Disciples, 


| Friends, Methodists, Presbyterians, all 


pensable Society organ than the first two | 


numbers of the Endeavor World for the 
year 1909, we read news items of “Chris- 
tian Endeavor in the South Pacific,” 
where from among the Gilbert and Fiji 
and Ellice Islands comes the testimony 
of Endeavorers, testimony to “the blessed 
experience of the love of Christ which 
I have gained in these meetings.” “My 
heart is too full to speak of the great 
good I have received from the society,” 


| shoulder to shoulder with each other 
' and all other believers in Him “from 
| whom every family in heaven and on 
| earth is named,’ whatever be our ap- 


pellation by way of designation of one 
from another here for a little time. The 
one God and Father of us all has always 
meant universal brotherhood, just be- 


spreading the feeling of brotherhood cause there is but the one Father, but 


around the world. No “odious compari- | a5 
| out that we can but rejoice to see the 


it has needed so many years to find it 


sweep of the movement that has come 
before our own observation, and of which 
we are a part in these days of. in- 
ternational and interdenominational co- 
operation. 


Italy’s disaster‘ called forth a world’s 
sympathy, and it is a mark of the work- 
ing of the leaven of love that it is so; 
but the monotonous hunger of China and 
India for the Bread of Life is signaled 
by no headlines and answered by no 
ships of the line. It is the Endeavorer 
here, there and yonder who gives or 
goes, who studies the mission field and 
sympathizes intelligently with the local 
needs—it is these in multiplied numbers 
that make it possible to maintain a Prim- 
itive Methodist Institute as an Endeavor 


28, 1909.] 
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agency in West Africa; or to have a 
procession 1,000 strong to “Prayer Meet- 
ing Hill” at Oron, South India, at a 
Provincial C. E. Union. 

Nearly 700 Endeavorers added to the 


“membership of Indiana Yearly Meeting 


Union the past year, a total member- 
ship of 3,550, and a purpose to grow to 
5,000 is a stimulus to those of our own 
denomination to get into line for a part 
in the great work in all the world, 
among every people. 


NOTICE. 


A Week End Missionary Conference 
will be held at Twelfth Street Meeting- 
house, Philadelphia, First month 29, 30, 
1900. 

PROGRAM. 
Sixth-Day, First Month 2oth. 

4.15 P. M. Annual meeting of the 
Foreign Missionary Association of 
Friends of Philadelphia. | Address, 


“Foreign Missions from the Point of | 


View of the Home Board,” Samuel M. 
Zwemer, Arabia. 
6.00-7.15 P. M. ‘Tea. 


7.30 P. M. Address of Welcome to 


the Delegates. Short Account of Japan 
Work, Asa S. Wing. 

8.00 P. M. Address, “The Moham- 

medan World,’ Samuel M. Zwemer. 
Seventh-Day, First Month 3oth. 

9.30 A. M. Mission Study Class, 
Margaret M. Reeve. 

10.00 A. M. Worship. 

10.30 A. M. “Arousing Interest in 
Missions in First-Day Schools.” Short 
addresses from Friends from Baltimore, 
New York and Philadelphia; also John 
T. Faris, of Presbyterian Board. 

11.00 A. M. “The Laymen’s Mission- 
ary Movement,” Allan Sutherland, Phil- 
adelphia. “Young People’s Missionary 
Movement,” A Edward Kelsey, Wor- 
cester. 

11.30 A. M. “The Relation of For- 
eign and Home Missions,” Robert E. 
Pretlow, Brooklyn. 

12.00 M. Adjournment. 

3.00 P. M. “Home Work Among 
Our Foreign Population.” Short ad- 
dresses by Carolena M. Wood, Lyra D. 
Trueblood, Hannah W. Cadbury and 
William P. Fulton, D.D., Superinten- 
dent of City Missions, Philadelphia. 

4.00 P. M. Mission Study Class, 
Willard O. Trueblood, Poughkeepsie. 

4.30 P. M. “Foreign Missionary 
Work of American Friends.” Short ad- 
dresses from A. Edward Kelsey, Tim- 


‘othy B. Hussey, Henrietta W. Thomas, 


William H. Morris and others. The Im- 
portance on the Field of Temperance 
and Peace Work. Missionary Boxes. 

6.00 P. M. Adjournment. 

600-715 Po M. *Tea. 

7.30 P. M. “The World’s Missionary 
Movement,” C. A. R. Janvier, Phila- 
delphia. 


A COMMON DELINQUENT. 


The dean of a normal college, in a 
talk before the student body, was de- 
ploring the practise common among 
children of getting help in their lessons, 
and the tendency among parents to give 
it too generously. As an illustration, 
he told the following incident: 

The mother of a small pupil in a Chi- 
cago school had struggled through the 


problems assigned for the child’s next | 


lesson, and had finally obtained what ap- 


peared to be satisfactory results. The 
next day, when the little girl returned 
from school, the méther inquired, with 
some curiosity: 

“Were your problems correct, dear?” 

“No, mamma,” replied the child. 
“They were all wrong.” 

“All wrong?” repeated the amazed 
parent. “Oh, I’m so sorry!” 

“Well, mamma, you don’t need to be 
sorry,’ was the reply. 
mamas had theirs wrong, too.”’—E-y. 


DAGUERREOTYPES 
and old Photographs will fade 


by being copied, and printed 
Oneriatinum Paper, . Sie. 


Send them to 


WILLIAM SHEWELL ELLIS 


Photographic Studio 
1628 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa, 


“All the other | 


THE QUAKER CALENDAR, 1909 


Single Copies, $ .35; postpaid, $ .37 
Six s 2.00; 2.12 
Twelve ‘‘ 8.85; ie 4.09 

SMALL QUAKER CALENDARS 

DeLuxe Edition; choice of 4 subjects. 


Single Copies, $ .10; postpaid, $ .11 
Six “ -55 ; si 57 
Twelve ‘ 1.00 ; S9 1.04 


QUAINT QUAKER POST CARDS 


8c. each, or 2 for 5c. 
postage extra, lc. for 5 cards or less. 
9 subjects, postpaid, for 25c. 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE C0., 


921 Filbert St., Philadelphia 


If you have anything to adver- 
tise, use the Subscribers’ Want 
Column of The American Friend. 
The cost for space is small and the 
results are almost invariably grati- 


| fying. The American Friend, 1010 


Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


ome THE NEW FRIENDS SETTLEMENT —, 


HOME—HEALTH—WEALTH 
ALFALFA 


ALFALFA HAY PAYS WELL 


ALFALFA MEAL PAYS BEST 


ALFALFA pays WELL when watered by RAINFALL 
ALFALFA ‘pays BETTER when watered by SURFACE IRRIGATION 
ALFALFA pays BEST when watered by SUB-IRRIGATION 


The best of all the above, are found at the newest Friends Settlement in the noted 
SUB-IRRIGATED ALFALFA VALLEY, near Scott City, Kansas, 
days, Friends have purchased over Sixty Thousand Dollars worth of thisland. An Alfalfa 
Meal Mill, a Friends Meeting and a Friends Academy, are assured. We would like to have 
the name and address of all Friends interested in the facts as to the right soil, climate, ele- 
vation and moisture for alfalfa. Tosuch wewillbe glad to send a booklet on alfalfa, FREE. 


HERBERT J. MOTT, 


HASTINGS, NEBRASKA 


AFLALFA SEED PAYS BETTER 


Within the last sixty 


or SCOTT CITY, KANSAS 
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capital stock 
Incorporated Third month 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, 
RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, re- 
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REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and Okla- 
homa, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. Safest form of investment; no fluctuations 
in value; seeurities personally inspected; no 
loan made to exceed 40 per eent. of our valuation. 
Collections made without expense to Investor. 
Long and successful experience. References 
furnished, Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
JosEPH J. DICKINSON FRANK M. REED 


§ On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the | 
safest form of investment—tested by our cus- 


tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 
est wherever investors desire Vrite for booklet and list. 


IOWA FALLS, IOWA. 


6’ NET TO | FARM 
LENDER |! LOANS 


Write for up to date map of the new state and 
descriptive papers of our high grade first mort- 
gage loans on improved real estate in Kastern 
Oklahoma, the richest agricultural country in 
the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third value. 
All securities personally inspected by a salaried 
employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance Com- 
panies and Individuals who have invested in 
our mortgages for years. 


THE AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


WALTER B. PASCHALL, Pres’t 


ATOKA = = OKLAHOMA 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S.15th Street, Phiiadelphia 
SS ee eee 


ey LENOGK ALY: TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate 
MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Ste. 
: PHILADELPHIA 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones eee Race 70-09 


WAL F TONES : ; 
LINE CUTS N. Wo Corn SO CE ARCH 
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ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
FINE FUNERAL FURNISHINGS 


Best service and equipment 


1313 VINE STREET 


BeTH TELEPHONES 


Day on NiGnT PHILADELPHIA 
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THE FRIENDS HYMNAL 


APPROVED BY THE HYMNAI, COMMITTEE OF THE FIVE 
YEARS MEETING, contains the words and music of 736 standard 
selections. Hymns suitable forall kinds of religious services, are 
conveniently grouped and indexed. No hymn appears without 
the music and the words are printed between the staffs so the notes 
may be easily followed while singing. or melody and high 
religious sentiment the selections are unsurpassed. Bound in 
Cloth, postpaid .* 77) «) aie pe jis) 25) Os 


The American Friend and this Book (postpaid) for. |. $2.15 


WEBSTER’S UNIVERSAL 
SELF-PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 


Contains all the words in the English language in ordi- 
nary use, including many new words. The definitions 
embrace all distinctions and shades of meaning. The 
proper use of capital and small letters are indicated. 
Synonyms and Antonyms are given with each word fol- 
lowing the definition. Among the features are 

Dictionary of Prefixes and Suffixes; Names of Men and Women; 
Mythological and Classical Names; Popular Titles of Cities and 
States; Foreign Words and Phrases, Colloquialisms, Dictionary of 
Words adopted by the Simplified Spelling Board; Maps of the 


World and of the United States in Colors; Flags of all Nations in 
Colors. 1000 Pages. Size, 54x 8 inches. 


Bound in French Morocco, and reinforced in all 
necessary parts to add strength and durability. Price, fe 
postpaideciwaraie "ek , ? en ea eS Ks 


Absolutely flexible, may be 


The American Friend and this Book (postpaid), $2.65 jolcdyi touts jury to bine: 


THE STORY LIFE OF LINCOLN 


By WAYNE WHIPPLE 


“ Hive hundred of the shortest and best narratives have been gath- 
ered from about 150 sources and strung like a necklace of precious 
stones on the thread of Lincoln’s life forming a connected and complete 
biography of the greatest of the Presidents "—Author’sIntroduction. | 

‘‘T have read its pages with interest and pleasure, and consider it 
an excellent and novel way of presenting the biography of America’s 
most picturesque President.”—A lbert J. Beveridge, (U. S. Senator from 
Indiana.) J 4 

1909 is the 1ooth anniversary of Lincoln’s birth, and 
many of our readers will wish to review his life. We have 
selected ‘‘¢he cream of all Lincoin literature’? and offer it. 
at a reduced price. The work contains 700 pages, 150 illus- 
trations, bound in cloth, stamped with white and gold. 


Price (postpaid) .... . . $2.00 


The American Friend and this Book (post-paid), $2.70 


THE STORY 
OF QUAKERISM 


By ELIZABETH B. EMMOTT 


The story of Quakerism is told 
from its rise to the present timeinan 
interesting narrative, which fills less 
than three hundred 12mo, pages. No 
other single book covers the whole 
field of Quaker history socompletely. 
The salient points are well chosen 
andwellexpressed. Written especial- 
ly for young people. Should bein every 
Quaker home. Cloth bound. Illustrated. 


Price postpaid. ©... <5... $1.35. 
The American Friend and this 
Book (postpaid) fyi $2.65 BRIGFLATTS MEETING HOUSE 


The oldest Friends Meeting House now standing 
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\\ pare us for that happy place, that where they are and 
deere eh 4: 009. AN Thou art, we too may be, clasping hands of inseparable 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. .............. 78 r\ bliss in overmeasure forever. AMEN ! 
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Events and Comuents. 


President-elect "Taft is receiving a 
royal welcome in Panama, where he has 
gone with a corps of special engineers to 
inspect the canal work. 


We are called upon to witness another 
disaster in the Mediterranean. Barce- 
lona, Spain, has been destroyed by earth- 
quake. The disaster has not reached 
the magnitude of the Messina earth- 
quake, yet it is appalling. Following so 
closely the Italian disaster, it will doubt- 
less cause a much wider uneasiness in 
the Mediterranean districts. 


The Government’s revenue deficit for 
First month exceeds $12,000,000, and 
piles the deficit for the fiscal year to date 
up to $77,000,000. And five more months 
remain to be heard from. Yet the at- 
tention of Congress is largely given to 
bills increasing official salaries. 


The White Star steamer, “Republic,” 
was rammed by the “Florida,” an Italian 
steamer, and sunk off Nantucket while 
on its way to the Orient. The “Repub- 
lic” had 760 souls on board, of whom the 
larger number were first-class cabin pas- 
sengers. ‘Two of these were killed and 
also four of those on board the “Flor- 
ida,” although the latter steamer was so 
little injured that it was enabled to assist 
in saving the passengers of the “Repub- 
lic.” who were taken on board the 
“Florida” and had to be transferred, 
near the point where the collision oc- 


curred, to the White Star steamer, 
“Baltic,” with the passengers of the 
badly damaged Italian vessel. It took 


from 11 o'clock Seventh-day night until 
to o'clock First-day morning to trans- 
ship the entire 1,650 passengers from 
both ships. 


Everyone but the jingoes will applaud 
the characteristic and thoroughly Amer- 
ican manner in which President Roose- 
velt took a hand in the anti-Japanese 
legislation now before the California 
Legislature. He stopped by telegram the 
progress of the bills, announcing that he 


[Second month, 


had written at length, saying: “My 
knowledge of the international situation, 
particularly with reference to emigra- 
tion of Japanese laborers from United 
States, satisfies me that passage of pro- 
posed legislation would be of incalcula- 
ble damage to the State of California, 
as well as to the whole Union.” On the 
same day the President said at a Meth- 
odist jubilee in Washington. in what he 
declared would be his last speech in the 
National Capital: 
introduced me as the great apostle of the 
square deal. I ask that the Methodists 
of California and the Pacific slope, and 
all the decent people there, join in help- 


“Your chairman has | 


ing me see that we give a square deal to | 


Japan. I’ll see to it that the rights and 
interests of our good citizens are pro- 
tected. [The hearty and spontaneous 


initiative of the Japanese Government | 


has aided largely in the solution of, all 
possible difficulties. It is only the Fed- 
eral Government that can with wisdom 


and propriety deal with this question. It | 


will not do to let unwise, foolish men 
jeopardize the arrangement that is work- 
ing out so_ satisfactorily.” 
Gillette, California,, promptly caused the 
bills to be held up. One of them, pre- 
venting ownership of property for more 
than seven years by aliens, is especially 
aimed at Japanese. Fortunately, the in- 
telligent Japs at home recognize the fact 
that the sentiment of a few Californians 
does not represent the feeling of other 
Americans. 


Governor | 


The Lincoln Story Calendar, 1909, by | 


Wayne Whipple. This story calendar 
combines two interesting features in one 
unique production—(a) an 
and substantial calendar, and (b) a com- 
plete story life of Lincoln. 
has spent years in research, and is a rec- 
ognized authority on Lincoln. His stor- 
ies take us back to source materials, in- 
teresting and reliable. Fifty-two of 


attractive | 


The author | 
| Cherry Street, Philadelphia. 


never rust. Just before putting 
them away, rub a few drops of 
Household Lubricant overthem. 
Then they’ll keep their edge 
and won't rust. 


HOUSEHOLD 
Lubricant 


should be used for 
everything about the | 
house that needs oiling | 
—for sewing machines, 
bicycles, clothes wring- 
ers, etc. It will not 
corrode or turn 
~ rancid. Sold by 
vf “SSS dealers everywhere 
ew, jin the handy can 
gjioustnouy| that can be closed 
I LUBRICANT 1 with its own spout. 
ie eres ence 


4 STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
SS (INCORPORATED) 


these stories are arranged in chronolog- 
ical order, one for each week in the year, 
printed on a separate sheet, with a sug- 
gestive illustration. 

The calendar can be secured, postpaid, 
for $1.00 from The Biddle Press, 1010 
The same 


| concern publishes a “Little Life-Story of 


Lincoln” in 30 short chapters, which 
sells for ten cents. 
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The Calendars are printed in a rich sepia 
ink on a heavy cameo plate paper with the 
sheets so arranged on brass rings that they 
turn readily without breaking. A quaint 
Quaker scene and an appropriate verse on 


each sheet. The subjects with months are 
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First and Second Months...... Knilting 
Third and Fourth Months...... Quilting 


Fifth and Sixth Months 
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Ninth and Tenth Months. Starting for Meeting 
Eleventh and Twelfth Months By the Fireside 
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“Truth ts the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


Vou. XVI. 


LINCOLN. 
BY EDWIN MARKHAM. 


When the Noon-Mother saw the Whirlwind Hour, 
Greatening and darkening as it hurried on, 

She bent the Strenuous Heavens and came down 
To make a man to meet the mortal need. 

She took the tried clay of the common road— 

Clay warm yet with the genial heat of Earth, 
Dashed through it all a strain of prophecy; 

Then mixed a laughter witn the serious stuff. 


The color of the ground was in him, the red earth; 
The tang and odor of the primal things— 

The rectitude and patience of the rocks; 

The gladness of the wind that shakes the corn; 
The courage of the bird that dares the sea; 
The justice of the rain that loves the leaves; 
The pity of the snow that hides all scars; 

The loving-kindness of the wayside well; 

The tolerance and equity of light 

That gives as freely to the shrinking weed 

As to the great oak flaring to the wind— 

To the grave’s low hill, as to the Matterhorn 
That shoulders out the sky. 


And so he came. 
From prairie cabin up to Capitol, 
One fair ideal led our chieftain on. 
Forevermore he burned to do his deed 
With the fine stroke and gesture of a king. 
He built the rail-pile as he built the State, 
Pouring his splendid strength through every blow, 
The conscience of him testing every stroke, 
To make his deed the measure of a man 


He held his place— 
Held the long purpose like a growing tree— 
Held on through blame, and faltered not at praise. 
And when he fell in whirlwind, he went down 
As when a kingly cedar green with boughs 
Goes down with a great shout upon the hills, 
And leaves a lonesome place against the sky. 


LET US PRAY. 


Prayer is as natural and spontaneous as breathing. 
It did not have its origin in selfishness; it is not 
primarily utilitarian. It comes out of a native, 
instinctive hunger of the soul. It is a natural out- 
reach of the finite spirit for its great Companion. 
All types of life, even the lowest plants, show a 
native tendency to turn toward the source of their 
life. The soul turns as naturally to God as the plant 
toward the sun. © 

The truest prayer is fellowship with God—appre- 
ciation of Him, and the consciousness of being taken 
up into His larger life. The soul that truly prays 
has a great experience of the way a little child feels 
when he runs to his father and his father picks him 
up in his strong arms, and just loves him, with joy 
shining all over his face. 
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Christ’s prayer in the garden shows this fellow- 
ship. He is crushed by His loneliness and the bitter- 
ness of the cup. He feels His way up to the strength 
and companionship of His Father, and then there 
breaks out the ery of the child—‘Abba,” which is 
the familiar word for Father, like our “papa” or 
“daddy.” Everybody does this in moments of deep 
feeling, or of sore need. A man who has called him- 
self an atheist, in a sudden strait will ery out in 
real prayer, “My God!” This is because man and 
God belong together, and are meant for each other, 
and naturally seek each other. 

When Christ taught us to pray, He began with fel- 
lowship—“Our Father.” There is no “I” or “me” 
in the whole prayer. It is all “us” and “our.” 
Everything in it is social. Man and God are linked. 


| “Thy kingdom come among us and Thy will be done 


by us’—what is that but the highest kind of fellow- 
ship? So, too, with forgiveness; He cannot forgive 
us unless we forgive, for an wnforgiving person cannot 
understand or appreciate love and forgiveness when 
they come to him. Therefore we must co-operate 
with Him—bring a loving spirit to Him, and have 
the fellowship attitude, before we can feel His love 
and companionship. 

In the tug of temptation, in the battle with evil, 
the thing a man wants is the help of a Friend, the 
presence of a Companion. A man’s religion is 
powerful just in so far as he has a live faith in this 
Divine Companion, and can turn to Him and find 
Him in his times of loneliness and need. That is 
what the Psalm means: “I shall yet praise Him for 
the help of His countenance!”’ 

Prayer certainly is co-operation with God and not 


a mere use of words. But is it more? Does it 
avail? Is there efficacious power in it? Does it 
work ? 


For a sound view on any subject we must go to the 
On the subject of prayer, holy and saintly 
persons are the “experts.” They tell us, without an 
exception, that prayer avails—that it works. There 
is an overwhelming array of evidence to prove that 
there are valid effects from prayer. 

There is no possible doubt of the powerful effect 
of prayer on the person himself, if he prays in 
faith and sincerity. Prayer unlocks reservoirs of 


experts. 
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energy, which often flood a man and heighten all 
his capacities and powers. It is as easy to doubt the 
force of gravitation, or the power of electricity, as 
to doubt incoming energy from prayer. Through 
it men have been made strong to withstand tempta- 
tion, to endure hard trial, and through it, again and 
again, men have been delivered from disease and from 
appetite for drink. Sir Oliver Lodge is right when 
he says that ‘drugs and no prayer may be almost as 
foolish as prayer and no drugs.” i 

There are no good reasons against the faith that 
God answers prayer. 

“This is a world of rigid law,” someone says. 
But “law” no more blocks prayer than it blocks 
human love and friendship. Nobody ought to be 
frightened from prayer by the bugaboo of “law.” 
What law? Whose law? There are many things 
in heaven and earth which cannot be clamped under 
any rigid system of physical law. 
them. Love is another. 

“Prayer implies that God is capricious, and 
changes His mind because we ask,” somebody sug- 
gests. No, it does not. It only implies that He is a 
real Person, and appreciates His children, and enters 
into their needs like any father. 


Prayer is one of 


It is not capricious 
for a father to be kind and responsive. 

“He is so great and we are so puny; how can He 
pay attention to us?’ somebody objects. But 
Christ’s entire revelation goes straight against this 
false view of God and of man. _ His God is always 
a Father, deeply concerned over men, who are never 
thought of as poor worms of the dust, but as possible 
sons of God. Even where they are “lost” they are 
still “lost children,’ and He is seeking for them. 
Nobody who knows the God and Father of Jesus 
Christ will be afraid to pray to Him. R. M. J. 


LINCOLN—DARWIN. 


Second month 12th marks the centenary of two 


great souls—Abraham Lincoln and Charles Darwin. 
* * * 


Lincoln came of a poor family in Kentucky. He 
was born in a log cabin and grew up out doors. 
His uncle tells how “he never gave (his mother) no 
trouble after he could walk, except to keep him in 
clo’es.” Most of his waking hours were spent in 
the woods “‘fishin’ in the erick, settin’ traps” and 
doing errands for his father. When he was seven, 
his parents moved to Indigna where, before their 
cabin was completed, his mother died. Then fol- 
lowed a time of loneliness for little “Abe” and his 
younger sister, which was increased after a few 
months by the protracted absence of their father, who 
went for several weeks to Kentucky, whence he 


‘a school room and gymnasium. 


returned with a new step-mother. This new mother 
had not been in the cabin long before she induced her 
husband to “chang a door, and to cover one window 
with oiled paper.” The neglected children also 
began to “look a little more human.” But best of 
all she seemed to understand “Abe.” She thought 
he ought to go to school, and “through her influence 
he enjoyed the privilege of a few short terms, amount- 
ing in all to about six months. “Schooling,” how- 
ever, was not necessary for his education. He 
picked up “learning” wherever he had an oppor- 
tunity, and was forever scribbling on boards, shovels, 
and the like, with pieces of charcoal. He spent much 
time on the cabin floor, by the fire, reading, and 
earried a book with him while working in the fields. 
He knew the Bible almost by heart, and read the 
“Revised Statutes of Indiana” with as much relish 
as a boy usually reads a tale of adventure. His 
early library consisted of “‘A“sop’s Fables,” ‘“Robin- 
son Crusoe,’ “The Arabian Nights,” ‘“Pilgrim’s 
Progress” and Weem’s “Life of Washington.” This 
library, though small, was well used, and was sup- 
plemented by all the books “Abe” could borrow from 
the neighbors. While in Congress he often amused 
the Librarians by carrying home a great bundle of 
books tied up in a bandanna handkerchief and swung 
at the end of a cane across his shoulder. 

This was only one side of Lincoln’s education. 
There was a wholesome hardihood about frontier life 
that stimulated thought, and, while it did not afford 
the culture of art, it called for constructive imagina- 
tion, ready observation and courage for initiative 
unequaled in the cramped, artificial atmosphere of 
Failure to recognize 
this nature culture caused George III to misjudge 
the strength of his American colonists, and it has led 
many to marvel unduly at the secret of Lincoln’s 
power. The primitive life of Indiana and Illinois 
contributed in no small measure to the equipment of 
two of the strongest men who took part in the Civil 
War—Lincoln and Grant. 

There is yet another aspect of Lincoln’s life that 
made him a tower of strength. He was profoundly 
religious. Just as he was cultured without a school, 
he was a Christian without a Church. At one time 
he taught a Bible school class, and occasionally he 
attended church services, but it is almost a travesty 
to mention such conventionalities in reviewing this 
subject. Religion with Lincoln .was the foundation 
of life, not something put on for special occasions. 
He never stood by the chancel rail and subscribed to 
a creed, but he had one nevertheless—written, not 
in a book, but in his heart. Once he put part of 
it into words. He was alone with his friend, Bate- 
man. He had just discovered that nearly all the 


ministers in Springfield and many of the church. 


members were against him in his anti-slavery fight. 
He suppressed his emotions as best he could, but 
his cheeks were moist and his voice trembled. 

‘I know there is a God, and that He hates injustice and 
slavery. I see the storm coming, and I know that His hand 


is in it. If He has a place and work for me, and I think He has 
—I believe I am ready. I am nothing, but truth is everything. 
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I know I am right because I know that liberty is right, for 
Christ teaches it, and Christ is God. Douglas don’t 
care whether slavery is voted up or voted down, but God cares, 
and humanity cares, and I care; and with God’s help I shall 
ats CEE ee ee 

That little speech was made behind locked doors 
to a friend in a law office; but its faith and its con- 
secration are known to all men through the life which 
Lincoln lived. Not long after this his country called 
him to the White House, and another oblation of 
soul was poured into his farewell to old neighbors 
and friends. 

- I now leave, not knowing when or whether ever I 
may return, with a task before me greater than that which 
rested upon Washington. Without the assistance of that 
Divine Being who attended him I cannot succeed. With 
that assistance I cannot fail. ‘lrusting in Him, who can go 
with me and remain with you, and be everywhere for good, 
let us confidently hope that all will yet be well. To His care 
commending you, as I hope in your prayers you will com- 
‘mend me, I bid you an affectionate farewell. 


We know well the struggle which followed, and we 
know something of the hope that buoyed him to the 
end. It was not his to enjoy the fruits of his labor, 
but like Abraham of old, he looked with the eye 
of faith to a golden future. 

%* * * 

We hear so much about Darwinism that we almost 
forget there was a patient, industrious man back 
of it, who labored for years to perfect his explanation 
of biological origins. Soon after graduating from 
Cambridge, Charles Darwin received an appointment 
on the “Beagle,” a vessel commissioned to carry a 
erew of scientific investigators around the world. 
Five years were spent cruising about South America, 
the islands of the Pacific, and other parts of special 
geological and biological interest. He returned home 
only to plunge headlong into the study of the wealth 
of material which he had gathered. Eight years 
later he writes to his wife: 

I have just finished my sketch of my species theory . . . 
I therefore write this in case of my sudden death that 
you will devote $2,000 to its publication. I wish that 
my sketch be given to some competent person with this sum 
to induce him to take trouble in its improvement and enlarge- 
ment. I give to him all my books on Natural History, which 
are either scored or have references at the end to the pages, 
BY ic I also request that you will hand over (to) him all 
those scraps roughly divided in eight or ten brown paper 
portfolios. + rh 

Quite enough material, it would seem, for a book 
even on a scientific subject, but this was only the 
beginning. Charles Darwin spent 15 years more 
preparing his “Origin of Species.” He worked at 
it incessantly, dreamed of it nights, talked about it 
to his friends; practically forgot every other interest 
in life. ; 

This is only a suggestion of what it cost to 
discover and formulate Darwinism, but it gives a 
flash-light vision of the man who has stimulated 
thought as no other in modern times. It is now just 
50 years since his theory of evolution was published 
in its present form, but “thirty-six octavo pages are 
required to cover the titles of the works and the 
mames of the authors on Darwinism.” 


To us the life of Darwin is more than the biography | 


of a scientist, it is a sermon on the gospel of labor. 
It reveals the weaknesses as well as the strength of 
a specialist but it emphasizes in a peculiar way the 
fundamental fact that he who wins must work. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ALLEN JAY— 
DOE hi * 


52. Acquaintance with John Bright. . 


One of the richest blessings that came to me from 
attending London Yearly Meeting at that time was 
my meeting and acquaintance with John Bright. 
Before leaving home I had said to my wife that 1 
hoped John Bright would attend London Yearly 
Meeting, as I wished to see him. His name was dear 
to those who had believed in the preservation of our 
Union, because he had stood by the government dur- 
ing the rebellion. He had lifted his voice in our 
favor in the dark days of the war, at a time when 
Lincoln feared that the British Government would 
throw its influence in favor of recognizing the 
Southern Confederacy, thereby upholding slavery 
and dividing our nation. On the morning of the 
first session of the business meeting, upon taking my 
seat by the side of Isaac Sharp, I saw him sitting 
down in the meeting. It was unnecessary for anyone 
to point him out. His features were familiar, for 
I had seen them often in our public newspapers. 
The next thought was that I hoped to hear him speak 
to business, and that in some way I might be per- 
mitted to shake hands with him, but I secretly 
resolved that I would not act foolish nor put myself 
forward improperly in order to do so. Yet I soon 
had the opportunity to do both, and much more than 
I had dared to hope. The next day a matter came 
before the meeting in which he differed from some 
of the speakers, especially Arthur Albright, who was, 
I believe, also at one time a member of Parliament. 
He replied in a clear and forceful way. There was 
no misunderstanding what he meant. Early in the 
yearly meeting a devotional meeting was held in 
both rooms. It was my desire to go into the smaller 
room, which was the women’s, for I felt it would be 
a smaller congregation, and thought perhaps John 
Bright would occupy his usual seat in the main room, 
but while speaking I saw him looking at me. After 
the meeting, as I walked down the aisle, he stepped 
out in front of me and, offering his hand, said, ““Wel- 
come, Allen Jay, to England. I am glad that [ 
heard thee to-day.” Taking me by the arm he said, 
“Come and go with me to lunch.” As we were eat- 
ing he asked a number of questions and kept up the 
conversation. When the time came to go into the 
afternoon session he said on parting, “When thee 
comes to Rochdale, remember that One Ash will be 
thy home.” The prospect was pleasant to me, yet 
I could not but feel that amid his many official 
and private duties he would not think of it again. 
But in this I was agreeably mistaken. During the 
summer, while attending the general meeting at Ack- 
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worth, his daughter reminded me that their home was 
to be mine when I visited their meeting. When the 
word was sent some time in Kighth month that I 
would be there on a Fifth-day, John Bright answered 
and said, “I will meet Allen Jay.” On reaching 
the station the door was opened and as I stepped out 
with a small bag in each hand, he reached and took 
hold of them. As we walked along through the sta- 
tion one man said to another, “Wonder who Mr. 
Bright has now.” The other replied, “An American ; 
look at his boots.” When we reached the house and 
a servant took my things up to the room and I was 
requested to follow, he said, “I am going up to see 
that all is right.” I wondered what he meant by 
that. When we were inside he turned to me and said, 
as near as I can remember, something like this, at 
the same time pointing to the bed, “The Prince of 
Wales, William E. Gladstone, Richard Cobden and 
several others have all slept in that bed.” Then, 
turning to the United States, he continued, “William 
H. Seward, Charles Sumner, Henry Ward Beecher, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Fred Douglas and several 
others from America have also oceupied it, and now 
that is thy bed while here.” 

When meeting time came we walked together to the 
meeting house, while the rest of the family rode in 
the carriage. When we arrived he took me to my 
seat and then went to his own, which was next to the 
wall on the first seat facing the gallery. I was told 
that at one time his friends requested him to sit in 
the gallery, facing the meeting, and he did so for a 
while, but the tourists and newspaper correspondents 
and others would come and sit down in the congre- 
gation and look at him, some even drawing pencil 
sketches of him, until it became embarrassing to him 
and hurtful to the solemnity of the meeting, which 
caused him to request the privilege of resuming his 
old seat. 

At the close of the meeting his wife came to me 
and said, “I see thou art tired, so remain with us 
until Seventh-day evening, and then thou canst go 
on to Manchester that evening so as to be there ready 
for First-day morning.” The plan was very agree- 
able to me, for I had only taken one day’s rest since 
landing in Ireland the first of Third month. After 
dinner was over John Bright took me into the library, 
and after we had sat down, for some eause he pointed 
out a picture of Richard Cobden hanging on the wall 
and said, “There is a picture of one of the best men 
T ever knew.” He then commenced and gave a his- 
tory of the Corn Laws—how Richard Cobden came 
to him just after his first wife had died, while he 
was sad and lonely, and said, “There are many homes 
that are sad to-day because of the Corn Laws, and I 
have come to ask you to join with me and let us 
consecrate ourselves to the work of removing these 
laws, thereby bringing gladness to many a poor home 
in England.” I have often wondered why he should 
have done as he did that afternoon with an obscure 
American who had no claim upon his time, yet for 
two hours he reviewed his life from childhood; told 
of his experiences in early life; of his entering into 


the life of a statesman; his Corn Laws experience; 
his position and experiences in regard to the Crimean 
War; also of the battles he fought in our behalf in 
regard to the rebellion in the United States. He 
told me how President Lincoln sent Henry Ward 
Beecher over there to help turn the tide of public 
opinion away from the South and towards the North. 
He described a wonderful meeting that was held 
in a great hall in London in which Henry Ward 
Beecher proved himself the master of the situation, 
after an hour’s interruption rising above it all and 
carrying the audience with him. He added, “I 
regard him as the greatest platform orator I have 
ever heard.” While sitting there, his mail was 
brought in. He laid it aside with the exception of 
one letter, saying, “If thou wilt excuse me, I will 
read this one from my dear friend, John G. Whit- 
tier.” He began and read it out loud. It was a 
strong letter of friendship and love, in reply to one 
that he had written him. It was a treat to hear 
how these two men appreciated each other. But the 
point that claimed my attention was the closing sen- 
tence, in which Whittier said something like this, 
“John Bright, why don’t thee come to America? If 
thee will, we will give thee the greatest ovation that 
any Englishman ever had.” When he read that he 
turned to me and said, “That is just the reason I 
don’t go. J would rather go to America than any 
other place I know of, and a few years ago I told 
some of my friends that I had decided to make a visit 
to the United States. The newspapers reported this, 
and in a few days I got cablegrams from the leading 
hotels in New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, 
Washington and other cities, telling me that I could 
have all the room I wanted when I reached their 
city. Then came a cablegram from the Pullman Car 
Company, telling me that when I reached New York 
there would be a train there waiting for me, Pull- 
mans, parlor and dining cars, to take me wherever 
I wanted to go free of charge, and then to top it 
all, a message from the President of the United 
States, saying I must be the nation’s guest and that 
I must make my home at the capital. I saw at once 
that they were going to make a lion of me and that 
they would kill me, so I had to give itup. If I could 
go to America as thee comes to England, and go 
around among my friends and be in their homes, I 
would go at once, but I see that it cannot be.” T 
endeavored to show him why our government and the 
Northern people appreciated him so highly. His 
simple reply was, “I only did my duty, and our 
people now begin to see that I was right.” 

Among many experiences of which he told, con- 
nected with his public life, were one or two con- 
nected with the queen. When appointed to a position 
in the queen’s cabinet, he had this experience: It 
was customary for those appointed to go in before 
the queen and kneeling down to receive their com- 
mission, afterwards kissing her hand. The day 
before he was to go in for this purpose, he received 
a note in her own handwriting saying, “The members 
| of your Chureh do not believe in bowing the knee 
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to any one but God. Therefore you may come in 
to-morrow and receive yours in a way consistent with 
your profession.” At another time she sent for him, 
and when he went in she requested him to sit down 
by her and tell her about the manner in which Friends 
conducted their meetings for worship. ‘Tell me 
about your Sunday morning meeting at home and 
how the service is conducted.” She detained him 
for some time with questions, and appeared much 
interested as he endeavored to tell her our views of 
worship and the ministry. 

In this way the afternoon was spent, he telling 
reminiscences of his political life, and I sitting as a 
listener, completely enrapt as he told of various inci- 
dents in his experience and incidentally brought out 
the religious side of his character. He said that he 
believed he was called to his work as a statesman as 
distinctly as I had been called to the work of the 
ministry, and added that he believed it would be good 
for the United States if more Christian men would 
give themselves to a political life in our country, for 
he felt that the Lord had led him in the course he 
had pursued. It was a rare occasion for me. He 
told of some incidents in the life of Gladstone and of 
their work together. He also alluded to others of the 
leading men of England, and gave his opinion of 
them, but what he had to say of our own statesmeh 
was far more interesting to me. He spoke of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, Secretary Seward, Charles Sumner and 
others of our statesmen with a freedom and frankness 
that caused me to appreciate my own countrymen. 
He was especially full of praise for our martyred 
President and the great work that he did. He was 
a warm friend of our government, spoke of its faults 
and weaknesses, yet believed that it would become a 
great nation, one of the great powers of the world, 
though he felt that we would not reach the climax 
of our greatness for two or three hundred years to 
come. He felt that Friends in our country should 
study our government more and take a greater interest 
in the political work of the nation. In one of the 
last letters I ever had from him, while Superintendent 


-of Earlham College, he expressed a desire that our 


young men would prepare themselves for important 
positions in the government service and cultivate a 
love of country, thereby purifying the political life 
of the nation. 

The next day we went out to take a ride on the 
old road running out among the hills. We came to 
where the road wound around the hill in order to 
reach the top. He asked the driver to stop and, 
getting out of the carriage, he suggested that we 
walk directly up the hill, saying that he could beat 
me to the top. I replied that he could not do it, 
so we started, his wife laughing at us as we began to 
climb. My plan was to walk by his side until near- 
ing the end and then forge ahead at the end. When 
I began to go ahead of him, he laughingly sat down 
on a stone and said, “Allen Jay, I give it up.” 
When with a laugh I said, “John Bright, it is not 
the first time that John Bull had to give up to young 
America,” it is a picture in my mind yet how he 


looked as he shook his finger at me and with a forced 
expression of seriousness replied, “Naughty boy, it 
was -bad enough to whip us without laughing about 
it.” When we reached the top of the hill he pointed 
out where George Fox had preached, and repeated 
a portion of his sermon at that time, following it 
with this expression, ‘George Fox was the greatest 
reformer that this world has known since the days 
of the apostles. He saw clearer than any other 
what the spirit of the gospel would do and the changes 
it would produce in the world when it began to shape 
the lives of men. He spoke of oaths, war, slavery, 
religious liberty, the position it would give women 
in the Church and in the ministry, and of other 
great reforms, such as temperance, the freedom of 
the gospel and of home and foreign mission work. 
The Quaker Church was the greatest missionary 
society in the beginning that has ever been since 
the days of the early Church. He saw all these 
things, and to-day the world is beginning to catch 
glimpses of what he saw clearly.” 

John Bright was fond of animals. When we 
started out for our ride he did not forget a lump 
of sugar for each of the horses, and it was especially 
interesting to watch him training his favorite little 
dog that others have told about. It was so nice in 
observing a time of silence at the table, and mani- 
fested great cleverness in asking for its meals. 

It was a spiritual uplift to listen to John Bright 
read the Bible at the morning devotions. Few could 
read it as he did. The tenderness that came into 
his voice as he read some of the psalms! The feel- 
ing was genuine. At the close of one of these 
services, during which I had engaged in vocal sup- 
plication, while I was standing by the fire he came 
up and laying his hand on my shoulder, with feeling 
said, “Some say there is no God, but we know there 
is, and it is sweet to know He is with us and 
strengthens us for His service. He does not leave 
us alone.” Speaking at one time of his public ser- 
vice he said, “If I have achieved any success as a 
public speaker, I owe it more to the Bible and Mil- 
ton’s ‘Paradise Lost’ than to any other one thing.” 
He remarked that all true poetry is more or less 
inspired. Milton’s “Paradise Lost’? was his favorite 
outside the Bible. I have heard others say that he 
could repeat a large portion of it from memory. In 
parting with him at the close of the quarterly meeting 
at Liverpool the night before sailing for home, he 
said in bidding me farewell, ‘““Some of us have loved 
thee for thy simplicity. Thee has been thyself, and 
not tried to imitate us, but has gone ahead and deliv- 
ered the message as thee has seen it.” These were 
the last words I ever heard him speak. When in 
London in 1885 he was sick and sent word by one 
who visited him for me to come and see him. I had 
made other arrangements, and did not go. Often 
since I have wished that I had let other things go, 
and gone. While he lived we occasionally corres- 
ponded. He was a wonderful man, and I have 
always felt it a great privilege to have known him— 
a modest man, retiring in his disposition, shrinking 
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from publicity. One day while walking with him we 
overheard some one say, “There goes the Honorable 
John Bright.” He turned to me and said, “That is 
what I have to suffer on account of my position. If 
I could only go along as a private citizen, how much 
more pleasant it would be.” 

While in England eight years ago with my wife, 
we sent on an appointment to attend Rochdale meet- 
ing on a certain evening. His son, who lived in the 
old home, was absent with his family, if I remember 
rightly, in France. 


wrote me saying that he was sorry they were away, 
and that the servants had the house very much torn 
up cleaning and repairing, but remembering his 


When he learned of our appoint- - 
ment, with a feeling that I greatly appreciated, he | 


father’s feeling of friendship for me, he wanted us | 


to go to the home and get our suppers and rest a 
little before meeting. He would order his carriage 


to meet us at the station on our arrival and drive | 


directly to One Ash, and hoped we would feel at 
home and enjoy ourselves. When we reached the 
house and had prepared ourselves for the meal, I 
went into the library and sat down in the chair that 
I think he sat in 25 years before, and gave myself up 
to meditation until called to supper. There was the 


same library, some of the same pictures on the walls. | 


The afternoon’s conversation 25 years before came 
up vividly in my memory, and I lived over those 


hours which were among the richest in my life. | 


When supper was ready I went to the parlor, took 
my wife by the arm and led her out to the seat 
where his wife sat. I took the one that John Bright 
sat in, and our young English friend who was with 
us sat at the side between us. To me it was living 
over the past. 


We went to the meeting a little early | 


and visited his grave, then into the meeting house | 
and sat down in his seat until the Friends had come | 


in. 
and after a while stood up and delivered the message 
I felt called upon to deliver on that occasion. At the 
close we went to Manchester, where we were to be 
the next day. I wrote to the son and expressed 
our appreciation of his thoughtfulness in opening 
the way for us to visit One Ash. 


ANSWERS TO FOUR COMMON OBJECTIONS 
LO ARBITRATION: 


BY ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


First Objection.—Nations cannot submit all ques- 
tions for arbitration. 

Answer.—Some of them have recently done so by 
treaty. So much for the claim that nations cannot 
submit all questions. They have done it. In 1905 
Norway and Sweden concluded several special trea- 
ties providing for arbitration of all questions arising 
under them, and also a general treaty empowering 
The Hague Court to decide all other questions, except 

* Copies of this address can be secured for the asking from 
the Association for International Conciliation, New York, of 


which Nicholas Murray Butler is president, and Andrew Car- 
négie, honorary president. 


When meeting was gathered I took my place | 
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such as involve independence, integrity. or vital 
interests. ; 

In case of difference on the point that “vital 
interests” are involved in any controversy, The Hague 
Court is authorized by the treaty to decide this 
question. 

The reservation of the questions of the indepen- 
dence and integrity of nations in arbitration treaties 
is of minor importance, and need not be seriously 
objected to, since they are rarely at issue. 

Second Objection.—J ustice 1s higher than peace. 

Answer.—The first principle of natural justice 
forbids men to be judges when they are parties to 
the issue. All law rests upon this throughout the 
civilized world. Were a judge known to sit upon a 
case in which he was secretly interested, he would 
be dishonored and expelled from his high office. 

If an individual refused to submit his dispute with 
a neighbor to disinterested parties (arbiters or 


_ judges) and insisted upon being his own judge, he 


would violate the first principles of justice. If he 
resorted to force in defense of his right to judge, he 
would be dishonored as a breaker of the law. Thus 
peace with justice is secured through arbitration, 
either by court or by tribunal, never by one of the 
parties sitting as judge of his own cause. 

Nations, being only aggregates of individuals, will 


_not reach justice in their judgments until the same 


rule holds good, viz.: That they, like individuals, 
shall not sit as judges in their own causes. What 
is unjust for individuals is unjust for nations. Jus- 
tice is justice, unchangeable, and should hold uni- 
versal sway over all men and over all nations. 
Third Objection.—It is neither peace nor justice, 
but righteousness, that exalteth a nation. 
Answer.—Righteousness is simply doing what is 
right. What is just is always right; what is unjust 
is always wrong. It being the first principle of 
justice that men shall not be judges in their own 


-causes, to refuse to submit to judge or arbitrate is 


unjust, hence not right, for the essence of righteous- 
ness is justice. Therefore, men who place justice 
or righteousness above peace practically proclaim, as. 
it appears to me, that they will commit injustice and 
discard righteousness by constituting themselves sole 
judges of their own cause in violation of law, justice 
and right. 

Civilized man has reached the conclusion that he 
meets the claims of justice and of right only by 
upholding the present reign of law. Our pressing 
duty is to extend its benignant reign to combinations 
of men called nations. What is right for each indi- 
vidual must be right for the nation. This union of 
law and justice, insuring “Peace and good-will 
among men,” through disinterested tribunals, is 
“righteousness which exalteth a nation.” The 
demand that interested parties shall sit in judgment 
is the “self-righteousness that degrades a nation.” 

Fourth Objection—We cannot permit our country 
to be dishonored by any power. 

Answer.—Our country cannot be dishonored by 


{ any power or by all the powers combined. No man 


_ of a disinterested court of tribunal. 
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can be dishonored by other men. It is impossible. 
All honor-wounds are self-inflicted. We ourselves 
only can dishonor ourselves, or our country. One 
sure way of doing so is to insist upon the unlawful 
and unjust demand that we sit as judges in our own 
cause instead of offering to abide by the decision 
Having offered 
peaceful settlement to our opponent, we have done 
our duty. If then attacked, it becomes our duty to 
defend our country, ourselves, family and friends; 
but that which makes it so also makes it our holy 
duty not to attack the country, homes and lives 8f 
others, 

Since war decides not who is right, but only who 
is strong, it is difficult to understand how a moral 
being can conscientiously appeal to it before exhaust- 
ing all peaceable means. 


HOW PRESIDENT BROWN “CAUGHT ON.” 


W. C. Brown, just made president of the great | 
New York Central Railroad, was once a train dis-_ 


patcher on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, and 
this is the way he attracted the favorable notice of 
the authorities of the road. 

It was in the late seventies. A great snow storm 
fell on East Burlington and swamped it. 
four hundred ecar-loads of stock lay in the yards, and 
Jerry Hosford, the superintendent, was at his wits’ 
end to know how to get them into safety before the 
cattle were frozen to death. 

At midnight, Brown, having finished his trick, 
came over and offered his services. Hosford fairly 
fell upon him with joy, and they worked through the 
early morning hours saving the stock. 

When day came, “Tom” Potter, then the head of 
the Burlington, arrived, badly worried and expecting 
to find the stock a loss. 

He was overjoyed when he found that it had been 
saved, and congratulated Hosford. 

“T couldn’t have done it,” said Hosford bluntly, 
“Sf it hadn’t been for a young train dispatcher named 
Brown, who came over to help me when his trick 
was done. 
could have saved double the amount if we had had 
em to save.” 

The news that there was a train dispatcher who, 
instead of going home when his work was done, 
actually volunteered to work outside of his particular 


line for a night, made an impression on Mr. Potter. 


“T made a note of Brown then and there,” he said 
afterward. ‘But he never needed pushing. He 
furnished the motive power himself.”—C. H. Herald. 


PRAYER. 


We kneel how weak, we rise how full of power. 
Why therefore should we do ourselves this wrong, 
Or others—that we are not always strong, 

That we are ever overborne with care; 

That we should ever weak or heartless be, 
Anxious or troubled, when with us is prayer, 
And joy, and strength, and courage are with Thee. 


—R. C. Trench. 


Three or | 


That fellow is such a hustler that he | 


Missionary Department. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to the editor, toro Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


FRIENDS INDIAN MISSIONS. 


BY E. M. WISTAR 
Chairman of the Associated Executive Committee on Indian Affairs. 


It seems fitting that we should again bring the 
Indian work to our attention. 

Friends have been upon the trail of the Indians 
during many generations, and we have a historic 
background as a basis for vigorous and continued 
effort. Though the Indian has become quite obso- 
lete in most sections of our country, he still remains 
in others, and some tribal remnants are quite pagan, 
little influenced by Christianity. 

Changing conditions from time to time have indi- 
cated to the Associated Indian Committee the pro- 
priety of gradually withdrawing from some stations 
with the view, however, to opening pioneer work at 
other places. 

The recent withdrawal of our support from Skia- 
toot School and Mission at Hillside, Okla., has now 
been followed by opening a mission at Hominy, an 
old Indian trading post in the Osage country, in the 
north-central part of Oklahoma. Daniel A. and 
Hattie E. Williams have recently moved to Hominy 
and are in temporary quarters awaiting our ability 


| to furnish them with a little cottage and plot of 


ground where they can establish for themselves a 
home. ‘To do this properly the Associated Commit- 
tee will be very glad to receive some special dona- 
tions aggregating about $1,200 or $1,500. 

This new mission gives us access to some 500 
Osages who very much need the plain Gospel mes- 


| sage, and our Friends who have felt it right and 


been willing to go there seem well entitled to our 
earnest and prayerful sympathy as well as a measure 
of financial support. May I quote from letters of 
D. A. Williams, received during the past two months 4 
He has written: “This is the first report from the 
new mission at Hominy, Okla. I hardly know how 
to make the report, as the blanks do not apply. 

‘We have visited four meetings, in which we took 
part; one meeting they would not let us stay in 
with them unless we paid, as they charge other white 
people. However, this was a dance at which they 
were mourning over a woman who died before we 
came. They were all older Indians, and they cer- 
tainly did look wild. I had not before seen such 
painting and feathers and so little clothing; no 
wonder they did not want me with them. 

“We have visited 86 families, and have traveled 
152 miles to visit meetings and families and eight 
different camps. 

“At one camp they would not permit prayer; in 
some houses I could talk all I wished; in others 
they would make fun, talk, laugh and make all 
kinds of motions. I do not report this in a feeling 
of complaint, but that you may know what and how 
things are. In another camp six families would not 
allow prayer, saying ‘they had no time for that stuff.’ 

“At one camp they used me well and asked me to 
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stay to dinner after meeting. In two camps the 
leaders said they were glad I came to tell them 
about the Father, and one asked me through an 
interpreter if the Father was a red man. I told 
them He called the Indians His children the same 
as He did the whites, and they said, ‘Good’! 

“One camp would not let us [my wife and myself | 
stay in their meeting. They asked us to go out, but 
to wait for their feast, so my wife and I visited their 
families and got acquainted with the women while 
they prepared dinner. When dinner was ready and 
spread upon oil-cloths on the ground, the chief invited 
us to eat with them. Things were reasonably clean 
—once in a while a feather—but we went ahead. 
We talked with them about Jesus feasting with the 
disciples on the ground, and they seemed quite 
pleased. Hattie gets on with their children and that 
opens the way for her. She is quite sick with a 
heavy cold now * * %, 

“We are trying to be led of the Master. At 
meeting they received us very kindly and gave us 
much freedom in our work, and as we told them how 
wicked men drove spikes into His hands * * * 
many of them cried and showed tenderness.” 

This same letter, continuing, tells that the Indians 
in some Cases are expressing an increasing satisfaction 
in our Friends being amongst them; and amidst 
much that is discouraging in character, there is an 
average increase of openness towards them, and 
some white men too, who were quite averse to a mis- 
sion being opened, lest an improvement in the lives 
of the Indians should curtail their gains, have begun 
to be influenced and drawn towards our missionaries 
by their consistent lives and efforts to uplift the 
spiritual life of all those about them. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Correspondence. 


Des Mornes, Iowa, First month 26, 1900. 


Dear Friends:—The report has reached us that the meetings 
held in Knoxville, Tenn., by Richard R. Newby and Eli Reece, 
from First month 3d to the 17th, was a time of rich blessing 
from the presence of the Lord, and quite a number claimed 
to accept Christ as their Saviour. Steps are being taken to 
beyees building they now occupy, or seek a new location and 

ulid. 

Those who are familiar with our Church papers are aware 
that a monthly meeting has been organized there for a few 
months, and J. Waldo Woody, who has been leading in the 
work, has gotten about 50 into the meeting. 

The Five Years Meeting Board on Evangelistic and Church 
Extension Work has joined with Wilmington Yearly Meeting 
Board of like name in supporting the work there, and we feel 
the result is proving the wisdom of the action. 

Omaha, Neb., in the limits of the new yearly meeting, is 
asking for help, as is also a most inspiring work in the State 
of Washington. 

As a board, we are thankful for all the help given by kind 
hearts and hands, but will not more help us with means to do 
more for the Master in leading souls to Him and in building 
up a strong Church that will be a power for good? 

It is the purpose of the Five Years Board to work in con- 
junction with the boards of the different yearly meetings, 
hence, in the long run, the money and work returns back to 
the yearly meeting fields. 

Please pray for the board that God may lead in a very clear 
way in the fields choosen and work done. 

I am your friend on behalf of the board, 

Cuaries W. Sweet, Chairman. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselues. 


Elwood Scott has been called as pastor in the meeting at 
Wabash, Ind. 

Fremont B. Milner was engaged in a series of meetings at 
Hickory Valley, Tenn., in First month, with good results. 

A revival has just closed at New Holland, Ind., a meeting 
in Wabash Quarter. Several were converted and added to the 
meeting. Some feel a call to the ministry. 


Isaac TI. Johnson, Urbana, Ohio, was visiting with friends 
aml acquaintances in the Eastern States recently. He 
attended the meeting at Washington, D. C., the 24th ult,, and 
gave a short message of encouragement. 

Joseph and Maud Hoskins are doing excellent work at 
Maryville, Tenn. There has been an increased attendance and 
a general quickening in that meeting. Some have been 
received into membership. Joseph Hoskins also goes to 
Friendsville and Hickory Valley once a month. 

J. Waldo Woody, the pastor of the Friends meeting at 
Knoxville, Tenn., is being well received in that city. He has 
become a member of the City Ministerial Union, also of the 
union of the Presbyterian ministers. At the meeting of the 
City Union in First month, he was appointed on the Church 
Federation Committee. 

Homer Cox held a Series of meetings at Haviland, Kan., 
Twelfth month 27th, and closed First month 17th. On the 
2d ult. Harry Hays, Hutchinson, Kan., joined him in the 
work. Great interest was manifested, which continued to the 
close. One hundred or more gave testimony of definite bless- 
ing and several united with the meeting. Harry Hays went 
from Haviland to Cullison, Kan., where he began another 
series of meetings. 

According to The British Friend, Devonshire House Meet- 
ing, like many more in the centers of large cities, is in diffi- 
culties through the great distances which most of its members 
have to come in order to attend it. The First-day evening 
meeting has lately been given up, and the First-day morning 
meeting is to have special help in the way of frequent visita- 
tion, arranged through the Central Standing Committee of the 
Quarterly Meeting. 

A series of meetings was conducted at Knoxville, Tenn., 
the 3d to 17th ult. by Richard R. Newby and Eli Reece, the 
first evangelistic effort of the Church Extension Board of the 
Five Years Meeting. The services of the evangelists in ser- 
mon and song were very helpful and much appreciated. 
Friends were deepened in spiritual life, as well as members 
of other Churches who attended the services. There were a 
number of additions to the meeting. 

A men’s Bible class was started at the beginning of this 
year at Winthrop Center, Maine, with the object of especially 
appealing to the men of the community who were not in Bible- 
school. ‘The pastor, Arthur Jones, is leader of the class. More 
than 30 men have entered it. Most of them have not been 
under any religious instruction. On the evening of the 27th 
ult. the class gave a supper, at which Charles E. McColley, 
State Superintendent of the Adult Bible-Class Movement, was 
present and spoke. Sixty men were present. 


Friendsville Quarterly Meeting was held at Knoxville, 
Tenn., the 23d and 24th of First month. Fremont B. Milner 
preached Seventh-day morning, and Richard Newby preached 
both morning and evening on First-day. The subject of his 
morning message was “A Love-Slave of Jesus Christ.” These 
services were all very helpful. The spiritual and social fel- 
lowship of this occasion bound the quarterly meeting and 
the Knoxville Friends closer together, and it was decided 
hereafter to hold the winter quarterly meetings in Knoxville. 

A series of meetings was commenced at Coloma, Ind., from 
the roth to the 24th ult. Two meetings were héld each day, 
led by M. Davis Branon, a young minister from High Point, 
N. C., assisted by the resident minister, S. B. Woodard, and 
other home workers. M. Davis Branon preached with zeal 
and earnestness. ‘The meetings were well attended. Great 
tenderness of heart and contrition of soul fell upon many, and 
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under strong conviction of sin a large number sought and 
found deliverance. ‘Twenty have made application for mem- 
bership with Friends, some of these by letter. Arrangements 
are being made for M. Davis Branon to serve the meeting as 
pastor the remainder of the pastoral year at Coloma. 

Charles Lascault, Cherokee, Okla., recently closed a series 
of evangelistic meetings at Calvery Meeting, northeast of 
Hoisington, Kan. During the first week the meeting was 
greatly hindered by extreme cold and stormy weather, and 
attendance was very small. Later the attendance and interest 
grew. Quite a number were renewed or converted. Most of 
the converts were men. ‘Twenty-seven requests for member- 
ship (all adults) were received and others are considering the 
matter. The German Methodists have a church near and a 
number of these young people were converted, some of whom 
will no doubt unite with that Church. A young Catholic was 
converted the last night of meeting and requested membership 
with Friends. 


Early on the morning of First month 26th the main school 
building of High Point Normal and Industrial School, the in- 
stitution conducted by New York Yearly Meeting of Friends 
for the education of colored people at High Point, N. C., was 
entirely destroyed by fire. 

Seven of the boys and one teacher, who could not be accom- 
modated in the boys’ dormitory were quartered in the third 
story of this building, but, fortunately, all escaped, so that the 
fire resulted in no loss of life and no personal injuries. 

All the clothing and effects of these boys, and all the books 
and school supplies of the entire school, including some 250 


Butternuts Quarterly Meeting was held at Upperville, N. Y., 
the 15th, 16th and 17th ult., and was a very interesting and 
profitable season. While there was not a full representation 
from the monthly meetings, yet there was a good attendance 
locally, many coming from the other churches and expressing 
their appreciation of the helpfulness of the occasion. Albert G, 
Shepard, pastor at Clinton Corners, N. Y., was present and 
addressed various sessions of the meeting. His efforts were a 
source of spiritual profit and encouragement to all. Mina L. 
Harkness, a minister from Elba, N. Y., who has been working 
for a few months in the meeting at West Branch, was also 
in attendance. A meeting on Sixth-day evening was devoted to 
the interests of the Township No-License organization, and 
was addressed by the pastors of the Baptist and M. 
Churches, Smyrna. 


Bryn Mawr College offers annually 10 graduate scholarships, 
five open to English, Irish or Scotch and five to German 
women students who have attained a standard equivalent to 
that of the Bachelor’s degree as given by any American college 
or university of acknowledged standing. 

The scholarship covers the fees for board, residence and 
tuition at Bryn Mawr College for one academic year, and, as 
these fees for graduate students amount to $405, this is equiva- 
lent to a scholarship of £81 or of 1620 marks. ‘The holders of 
the scholarships have to spend nothing in addition to their 
traveling expenses to America and their ordinary expenses. 

There are now about 80 graduate students studying in the 
Graduate School at Bryn Mawr College, which is the largest 
graduate school for women east of Chicago, except Columbia 
University. 


HIGH POINT NORMAL 


day students from the town, were lost, together with all the 
furniture of the building. ; : 

In spite of this severe blow heroic efforts are being made to 
continue all the work of the school in Congdon Hall, and 
such other quarters as may be found available for temporary 
use. 

Help must be extended to some of the students; the neces- 
sary current expenses of the school will be inevitably in- 
creased; and the amount of insurance which could be carried 
on the burned building will fall far short of the amount neces- 
sary to replace it. 

The Board, therefore, is in urgent need of funds to meet 
the unexpected demands. Contributions from any source and 
in any amount will be gratefully received. Remittances sent 
to John R. Taber, 348 Lexington Ave., New York, or to Wm. 
JT. Ferris, 149 Broadway, New York, will be properly ac- 
knowledged and applied. 

A revival was in progress at Van Wert, Ohio, from the 3d 
to 21st ult., conducted by Tennyson Lewis, the pastor, and 
E. M. Woodard, evangelist, Bloomingdale, Ind. Nearly two 
score were converted or renewed, all among the better class 
of people, and all, but two or three, adults. The Church was 
strengthened under the strong and practical teaching of the 


evangelist. The hearty co-operation of the evangelist, pastor 


and working members had much to do with the success of the 
meeting. A number of substantial people united with the 
meeting. ‘The Bible-school continues to increase in attend- 
ance until the church building is overtaxea. Over 80 young 
people were packed on the speaker’s and choir platform, the 
rest of the building being equally packed. Friends must soon 
look to securing a new building. 


AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 


On the toth ult. the missionary at Baues, Cuba, was called 
upon to officiate at a Jamaica wedding, which took place in 
the meeting-house. Though poor laborers, the couple were 
elegantly dressed and were brought to the meeting-house in 
cabs, first the groom, then the bride. She was led to the altar 
on her brother-in-law’s arm and by him given away. ‘The 
missionary was not altogether accustomed to the English 
way of performing the marriage, but he made the two one 
according to the laws of the Republic of Cuba, and set them 
on their way. 

The meetings, conducted in Spanish, are increasing in 
interest and attendance, and the members are being revived. 
One woman has given good evidence of conversion and 
another has applied for membership. Other manifestations of 
the working of the Spirit are evident. 

C. C. Haworth, the missionary at Baues, was agreeably 
surprised recently by the appearance of a good-looking colored 


‘man at the First-day morning session with a letter addressed 


to “The Workers at Friends Mission Station, Baues.” It 
ag to be an introduction from Arthur H. Swift presenting 

imothy Hall, a member and overseer in Sea Side Monthly 
Meeting, Jamaica. In writing of the incident, C. C. Haworth 
says: “It was a great pleasure to thus meet one of our breth- 
ren from another island.” 

The work with the Jamaicans and English-speaking 
employees of the United Fruit Co. is a very interesting feature 
of the work at this station. An English service is held the 
last First-day of each month at 4 P. M., and it seems to be 
appreciated. About 100, mostly Jamaicans, have attended each 
of the two services already held. The Jamaicans would like 
to have services at least every two weeks. ‘They have a class 
in the Bible-school taught by one of their own number. 
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[Second month, 


Farmington Quarterly Meeting was held at Collins, N. Y., 
First month roth, 20th and 21st. The attendance of delegates 
was small. Elba, Hartland and Gasport were the only meet- 
ings represented, but the sessions were more largely attended 
by the people of Collins than for several years past, and it 
was very encouraging to note that while the meeting is without 
a pastor, with no regular service, Bible-school or Christian 
Endeavor Society, yet the interest of the citizens was manifest 
by the thorough way in which they have repaired the church 
building. It has been re-shingled, papered and the wood- 
work stained and varnished, giving the interior a clean and 
fresh appearance. A handsome amount is already in hand for 
the purpose of placing a new carpet upon the floor. 

The people of Collins are very anxious for some one to 
locate there and do pastoral work, as it is a very important and 
needy field and a fine church building. A good home will be 
furnished for such a one. Collins is a growing village of 
about 300 inhabitants, surrounded by a well-to-do farming 
community, three miles from the nearest church, there being 
a large graded school in the village. 

The Evangelistic and Church Extension Committee of the 
quarterly meeting were greatly exercised regarding the needs 
of this meeting, and the suggestion was made that the pulpit 
should be supplied until such time as a suitable person can be 
found to locate there, even tnough the other meetings in the 
quarterly meeting should be obliged to sacrifice some, and 
George Hull was asked to leave his meeting at Gasport for 
one Sabbath, First month 21st, and to go to Collins. Other 
ministers will be directed to go there for one Sabbath each for 
a time. 

The Meeting of Ministry ana Oversight was a time of bless- 
ing. The C. E. conference, on Third-day evening, was very 
practical and instructive. Albert G. Sheperd, Clinton Corners, 
gave the address. 

The Bible-school conference, on Fourth-day evening, was 
interesting from start to finish. Good singing enlivened these 
meetings, and another very helpful and appropriate address by 
Albert Sheperd made the meeting one of deep interest to the 
good-sized audience. 

The sessions of the quarterly meeting proper were of marked 
interest and spirituality, in addition to the presence of Albert 
G. Sneperd, whose labors and Gospel service were very accept- 
able. The only ministers present were John D. Piper and 
George Hull. 


FRIENDS MISSIONARY CONFERENCE, 
MARION, IND. 


A most interesting conference on the subject of missions 
was held at Marion, Ind., First month roth and 2oth by Friends 
from Marion, Fairmount and Wabash Quarterly Meetings. 
Charles Tebbetts, general secretary of the American Friends 
Board of Foreign Missions, was present. A. Jennie Ridgway 
was appointed secretary and press reporter. ‘The room in 
which the conference convened was decorated with flags of 
various nations, also missionary maps, charts, etc., which 
showed at a glance the field, its needs, and what is being done 
by Friends and other denominations. 

Daisy Barr, Fairmount, gave an able address on “The 
Pastor and the Missionary Enterprise.” She declared the 
pulpit a strong force to educate public sentiment for missions. 
Nothing will stimulate interest in missions like investing 
money, and praying for them. The pastor who lacks the mis- 
sionary spirit needs a fresh baptism. Friends should be more 
ee to have their children dedicate themselves to missionary 
work. 

The discussion was led by Clyde Watson. Charles Tebbetts 
said wherever you find a pastor on fire for missions, you will 
find the Church also awakened on the subject. Pastors should 
be well supplied with missionary books and literature and 


take time to study them. There is scarcely a sermon that: 


cannot have a missionary application. 

Cecil Mills, Wabash, read a paper on “The Laymen’s Mis- 
sionary Movement.” ‘his is an enterprise to reach the men 
of the churches and teach them to pray, to give, and to work 
that the world might be brought to Christ. Richard Haworth 
said the women are already enthusiastic on missions, and if 
the pastors and laymen become aroused it will greatly aid the 
onward progress of the movement. 

Charles Tebbetts told how the laymen’s missionary move- 
ment grew out of the celebration of the two hundredth anni- 
versary of the haystack prayer-meeting, which was the origin 
of the missionary work in America. 

Pharabe Pierson read a paper on “Missions in the Bible- 
School.” Mission study broadens the intellectual vision. The 


first convert to Christianity in Corea was won by a Chinese 
Christian child. 

The discussion was opened by A. Jennie Ridgway, Amboy. 
She suggested the use of maps and charts of our mission sta- 
tions and curios from foreign lands as an effectual means to 
stimulate interest. A well-prepared program may occasionally 
be given in our Bible-schools. 

Elizabeth Rush gave a historical sketch of John G. Hayton, 
the patron missionary of the South Sea Islands. 

Lenna B. Watson, South Marion, told of “The Young 


People’s Missionary Movement.” This is an educational 
movement. Its aim is conservation, unification and evangel- 
ization. 


Very helpful mission study classes were conducted by 
Charles Tebbetts. He also spoke briefly on “The Model Bible- 
School.” One Sabbath-school he has visited gives $900.00 per 
year for missions. 

The subject of “Systematic Giving’ was presented by I. C. 
Overman, Amboy. William Smith, Marion, led the discussion. 
Many practical truths were presented. 

“What is Being Done in Friends Missions” was presented 
by Farland Randolph, Amboy. No Church was more mis- 
sionary in its beginning than the Society of Friends. English 
Friends lead the world in missionary work. From the first, 
American Friends have done much for the Indians and for the 
colored people. The largest Friends meeting in the world 
is above the Arctic Circle in Alaska. It has 1,150 members. 
Two-thirds of the natives are Christians. ‘They have no 
church-bells, so they run up the American flag on a high 
pole as a call to services. 

Charles Tebbetts spoke briefly on “Church Finances” and 
urged each member to contribute weekly to the Church work. 
The Church is doing its members an injury by allowing so 
many to fail to contribute. At his suggestion the conference 
recommended that all our subordinate meetings adopt the 
apostolic plan of giving weekly. 

The conference was well attended throughout. Music was 
furnished by the South Union Male Quartet and others from 
various places. 

The crowning feature. of the whole conference was the 
closing address by Charles Tebbetts, who for an hour had 
the closest attention of the large audience as he portrayed 
“The Present Situation of the World,” and made a most 
earnest plea for missions and the speedy evangelization of the 
world. 


MARRIED. 
Anperson-Moon.—At the home of the bride’s parents, 
Sylvanus §. and Fidella Moon, near Burr Oak, Kan., First 
month 20, 1909, George M. Anderson and Elmira W. Moon. 


DIED. 


Gorpon.—At Readfield, Maine, First month 22, 1909, Harvey 
C. Gordon, son of Nelson D. Gordon (deceased) and Mary M. 
Gordon, age fourteen years. ‘The deceased was a member of 
Winthrop Center Meeting. 

Miiits.—At the home of his son, Haviland, Kan., Twelfth 
month 22, 1908, Charles Mills, in his eighty-fifth year. He was 
a Friend of the conservative type. His remains were taken to 
Bridgeport, Ind., for interment. 


Morcan.—At Mooresville, Ind., Tenth month 18, 1908, Mary 
Jane Morgan, daughter of Benjamin and Sarah Woodard, 
and wife of William J. Morgan, in her seventy-fifth year. 
ies 1870 the deceased has been a faithful member of 

riends. 


PrertsHo.—At Carmel, Ind., Twelfth month 16, 1908, Charles 
B. Perisho, aged fifty years. He was a life-long member with 
Friends. Through a life of more than ordinary misfortune 
he showed a cheerful and courageous disposition, which 
attested that he was at peace with God. 


Porr.—At his home, Cleveland, Ohio, First month 23, 1909, 
John Lang Pope, son of the late Alton and Theodate S. Pope, 
aged seventy-one years. 


RumsiE.—At Van Wert, Ohio, First month 22, 1909, Henry 
Rumble, in his eighty-fourth year. He had lived near the 
meeting at Van Wert and for many years had been in regular 
attendance at the meeting. 


Smitry.—At Poughkeepsie, N. Y., First month 19, 1900, 
Charles Edward, youngest son of George H. and Lilian F. 
Smiley, Minnawaska, N. Y., aged seventeen years. 
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Che International Deason. 


FIRST QUARTER. 
LESSON VII. SECOND MONTH 14, 1900. 


THE APOSTLES IMPRISONED. 
Acts 5: 17-42. 
(For SpEcra, Stupy, Act: 5: 17-32.) 
Goipen Trext.—Blessed are they which are 


persecuted for righteousness’ sake: for theirs 
is the Kingdom of Heaven. Matt. 5: 10. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Second month 8th. Many mir- 
acles. Acts 5: 12-16. 
Third-day. Apostles 


imprisoned. Acts 5: 


Fifth-day. God first. Dan. 3: 8-18. 

Sixth-day. Suffering for righteousness. I 
Pet. 3: 8-18. 

Seventh-day. .Partakers with Christ. I Pet, 
4: 12-19. 


9 
First-day. Blessed are ye. Luke 6: 17-26. 


Time.—closely following last lesson, 
probably between 30 and 34 A. D. 

Place.—Jerusalem. The preaching 
was in one of the outer courts of the 
Temple. The trial was in the meeting 
ae of the Sanhedrim on the Temple 
wall. 
_ The incidents described are interest- 
ing, independently of other considera- 
tions, as showing with what the early 
preachers of the Gospel had to contend. 


CHILD SAVED 
SIMPLE CHANGE TO RIGHT FOOD. 


BY 


When a little human machine (or a 
large one) goes wrong, nothing is so im- 
portant as the selection of food which 
will bring it around again. 

“The doctor, and I also,” writes an 
Illinois woman, “consider that we owe 
the life of my little four-year-old niece, 
to Grape-Nuts food. 

“From the time of her birth her stom- 
ach was so weak she could not digest 
milk or any food we could think of, 
although we tried about all the infant 
foods known. ‘The doctor gave me no 
hope—called the trouble intestinal con- 
sumption. 


“At eighteen months the child could | 


barely sit alone, her body was so weak, 
and her brain did not seem to be prop- 
erly developed. 

“One day, having some trouble with 
my stomach, I brought home a package 
of Grape-Nuts and started to use it. The 
thought came to me that a very little of 
the food made soft in some cream might 
be good for the little one. 

“T gave her some Grape-Nuts thus 
prepared and she soon became so fond of 
it that she would reach out her little 
thin hands and cry at the sight of a 
saucer with a spoon in it. 

“She ate Grape-Nuts not only in the 
morning, but at night also, and since the 
first has never missed a day. She is 
now, at four years, a strong, healthy 


child, with a good, straight back, fine | 


bones, and firm muscles. Her mind is 
bright also. 

“We stopped all medicine, so we know 
that it was Grape-Nuts and not medi- 
cines that saved her.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 


are genuine, true and full of human in- | 


terest. 
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17. “But the high priest.” Probably 
Annas, although it possibly may have 


been Caiaphas. “Rose up.” Not from the | 


council, but from quiet or inactivity. The 
expression is similar to our phrase 
“woke up to the situation.” “They that 
were with him.” Sympathized with him. 
“Sadducees.” Those who did not be- 
lieve in the resurrection. See Acts 23: 
8. “Indignation.” Better, as in R. V., 
“jealousy.” They were jealous of the 
success of the apostles. See Acts 4:2. 

18. “Common prison.” Better “public 
ward.” R. V. Ready to be brought to 


trial. 

19. “But an angel of the Lord.” R. 
V. Luke is fond of mentioning the 
ministry of angels; the word occurs 
twenty times in the book of Acts. The 
whole subject of “angelology” is a diffi- 
cult one, and cannot be entered into here. 
It is sufficient to see that the intent of 
the writer is to enforce the statement 
that the deliverance was miraculous. It 
should be noticed that in the brief report 
which has come down to us, the apostles 
say nothing about their miraculous 
destiny. The effect upon themselves 
was to give them greater courage in 
proclaiming the Gospel. Such miracles 
were needed far more in the early days 
than now. ‘There were not then the 
clouds of witnesses to the truth that 
there are to-day. 

20. “All the words of this Life,” R. 
V. The R. V. rightly capitalizes “Life.” 
For the word is evidently used .as an 
equivalent for the Gospel, as “Way” was 
later. See Acts 19:9. 

a1. “Daybreak.” R. V. In Palestine 
it is still customary to rise about day- 
break or earlier, and to take a rest in 
the heat of the day. “The council.” 
The Sanhedrim. “The senate.” These 


words probably are used as equivalent 
to Sanhedrim, and the sentence probably 
should be translated, “the council, even 
the senate.” It is a frequent Hebraism 
in the New Testament. Compare Matt. 
21:5; and it is perfectly allowable to 
translate similar passages in the same 
way, such as Matt. 3: 11; John 3: 4 
taken in connection with John 3:8. 

24. “Now when the captain of the 
Temple and the chief priests heard these 
words, they were much perplexed con- 
cerning them whereunto this would 
grow.” R. V. The captain of the Tem- 
ple was the chief of the Temple police. 

26. “For they feared the people.” A 
striking testimony that the people were 
attracted by the teaching of the apostles. 

28. “We srictly charge you not to 
teach in this name: and behold ye have 
filled Jerusalem with your teaching.” 
R. V. In this translation the interroga- 
tive form is dropped, with a gain in 
emphasis. The translation “doctrine” in 
the present sense of the word is mis- 
leading; Jerusalem was full of the report 
of the teaching, but the people had not 
accepted the apostles’ doctrine. “Bring 
this man’s blood upon us.” Hold us 
up before the people as answerable for 
the blood of Jesus, whom you claim 
to be the Messiah. Compare Acts 2: 
BOs 5S lata 5 SOs 

29. “We must obey God rather than 
man.” R. V. The apostle takes a gen- 
eral statement and gives it a personal 
application. It was the very keynote of 
the Hebrew teaching, and the council 
could not gainsay it. It was the appli- 
cation they questioned. Compare the 
similar statement of Socrates, the great 
heathen philosopher, when on his trial: 
“Men of Athens, I honor and love you, 
but I shall obey God rather than you.” 
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The way in which the apostles carried 
out this principle should be carefully 
noted, for it is easy to see that if a 
man must obey his conscience, it is all- 
’ important that his conscience should be 
right. Who is to determine whether his 
interpretation of what he believes is the 
will of God is a correct one? We know 
from history that the most cruel things 
have been done under a mistaken notion 
of what the Lord’s will is. An examina- 
tion will show that there is no instance 
on record where the apostles resisted 
by force the public authorities. They 
refused to obey commands which re- 
quired them to violate their consciences, 
but they endured without resistance 
the penalties imposed on them. At the 
same time they did not hesitate to se- 
crete themselves or escape, if that seemed 
best. Compares = Corsest t 42ms 3° 
Matt. 10:23. Compare also I Peter 2: 
21-23; Rom. 1:1, 2. 

30. “The God of our fathers.” Peter 
still emphasizes his Hebrew descent. It 
was not until later that he recognized 
that God was, in a close and personal 
sense, the God of the Gentiles also. 
“Whom ye slew, hanging him on a 
trees, RV. 2 Rhatens, "by shaneine: 
“Tree.” Here, as elsewhere, meaning the 
cross. See Acts 10:39; Acts 13:29; I 
Peter 2: 24. 

31. The words “to be” do not occur 
in the original, and some of the best 
scholars would not insert them, but read 


DIDN’T KNOW 
COFFEE WAS THE CAUSE. 


Many daily habits, particularly of eat- 
ing and drinking, are formed by follow- 
ing our elders. 

In this way ill health is often fastened 
upon children. A Georgia lady says: 

“T had been allowed to drink coffee 
ever since I can remember, but even as 
a child I had a weak stomach which fre- 
quently refused to retain food. 

“The taste of coffee was in my mouth 
all the time and was, as I found out 
later, the cause of the stomach rebelling 
against food. 

“I now see that it was only from fol- 
lowing the example of my elders that I 
formed and continued the miserable 
habit of drinking coffee. My digestion 
remained poor, nerves unstrung, fre- 
quent headache, and yet I did not suspect 
the true cause. 

“Another trouble was a bad, muddy 
complexion for which I spent time and 
money for creams, massaging, etc., with- 
out any results. 

“After I was married I was asked to 
try Postum, and would you believe it, 
I, an old coffee toper, took to Postum 
from the very first. We made it right— 
according to directions on the package, 
and it had a most delicate flavor and I 
at once quit coffee, with the happiest 
results. 

“I now have a perfectly clear, smooth 
skin, fine digestion and haven’t had a 
headache in over two years.” 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. 

Every read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human in- 
terest. f 
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the verse, “Him, a Prince and a Saviour, 
God hath exalted by his right hand.” 
“To give repentance to Israel and remis- 
sion of sins.” R. V. Not only to afford 
the opportunity to exercise it, but also 
to impart the disposition to repentance. 
Compare John 1:16; 16:7, 8; Acts 3: 
16; Rom. 2:4; Eph. 2:8. Remission is 
not simply pardon, but the cleansing of 
the soul. Note that Peter here lays the 
stress on the saving power of Christ as 
connected with His ascension and ex- 
altation rather than with His death. It 
it the risen and glorified Christ who 
gives “repentance to Israel and remission 
of sins.” 

32. The witnesses appointed by 
Christ. See Luke 24: 47-50. “And so is 
the Holy Ghost, etc.” There are three 
kinds of evidence here referred to. (1) 
The historical and human—the testi- 
mony of credible witnesses to the facts 
of the Gospel story. (2) ‘The divine 
and external—the evidence shown by the 
moral and spiritual changes in the in- 
dividual and in a community. (3) The 
divine and internal—the inward realiza- 
tion of the Holy Spirit in the heart of 
the believer.” 


Christian Endeavor. 
{Communications for this department should 


be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New 
York Ave., Washington, D. C.) 


TOPIC FOR SECOND MONTH I4, I9Q00O. 
LIFE LESSONS FOR ME FROM 
THE BOOK OF JOB. 


Jop 42: 1-6, 10-17. (CoNSECRATION MEETING.) 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Second month 8th. My testing. 
Job 1: 12; T Pet. TinGy Fs 

Third-day. My adversary. Job 2: 1-7; I 
Pet. 5: 8-11. 

Fourth-day. My perplexity. Job 21: 7-13; 
Ps. 73: 13-49. 

Fifth-day. My critics. Job 19: 1-8; I Pet. 
4: 12-19. 

Sixth-day. My humility. Job 40: 3-5; Matt. 


ad se 
Seventh-day. My Redeemer. Job 19: 21-29. 


Job certainly did have a lot of trouble, 
and it naturally attracted his attention 
to himself. But the dicipline that he 
underwent got him safely past that 
which was natural, and to the place 


where, in the light of the vision of God, - 


he abhorred himself and repented in all 
self-humiliation. We can not help feel- 
ing sympathy with Job in his adversaries 
and his endurance of the “miserable 
comforters” who were—as many a 
“friend” still is—so very ready to point 
a moral for Job in his own condition,— 
“rubbing it in” is what the boy ex- 
pressively names it. But, after all, he 
needed, as we need, to learn a real les- 
son for good out of it all, and it is of 
record that when he got to the place 


where he could pray for his friends, ° 


then the Lord turned his captivity. 

Some of us may need to learn the les- 
son that comes on the other side of the 
plot; it is so easy in our smug satisfac- 
tion with very ordinary attainments to 
advise and condole with the obviously 
unfortunate, and there is a lot of chances 
that we will misinterpret God in the 
very moment of our moralizing; and it 
was worth more to his friends, perhaps, 
than even to Job that they should come 
to him and ask for his intercession. In 
no story of our Lord’s life on earth do 
we read of His taking the hour of one’s 
distress and overwhelming calamity to 


[Second month, 


PIMPLES CANNOT LIVE 


WHEN THE BLOOD IS PURIFIED WITH 
STUART'S CALCIUM WAFERS. 


Trial Package Sent Free. 


Pimples, blotches, eruptions, etc., sim- 
ply disappear like magic when you shut 
off the supply of impurities which cause 
them. 

Stuart’s Calcium Wafers go into the 
blood through the same channel as food. 
They stimulate and nourish it. ‘They 
destroy foreign and unnatural bodies 
found there and remove all impurities 
very quickly. 

In many cases pimples and eruptions 
disappear from the skin in five days. __ 

These little wafers are so strong that 
immediately after they go into the blood 
their beneficial effects make themselves 
known. The blood is cleansed rapidly 
and thoroughly, the impure is separated 
from the pure blood and the waste mat- 
ter and poisons are carried from the 
system. 

The person who suffers the humilia- 
tion of pimples, blotches and eruptions 
should know and feel that the blood is 
in bad condition and delay is quite dan- 
gerous, and is liable to affect many 
organs quite seriously. 

Purify your blood and you give na- 
ture the means to successfully fight all 
manner of disease. Calcium Sulphite is 
one of the ingredients from which Stu- 
art’s Calcium Wafers are made, and it 
is the strongest and most powerful 
blood invigorator known to science. 
This wonderful purifier is endorsed by 
the entire medical profession and is 
generally used in all doctor’s prescrip- 
tions for the blood and skin. 

Stuart’s Calcium Wafers peculiarly 
preserve the strength of Calcium Sul- 
phide better than other methods—this 
giving the most rapid cures owing to 
the purity of the ingredients and -their 
freedom from decay, evaporation and 
chemical weakness caused by many lat- 
ter day modes of preparation. Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers are sold by every drug- 
gist. Price. 50 cents, or send us your 
name and address and we will send you 
a trial package by mail free. Address 
F. A. Stuart, 175 Stuart Building, Mar- 
shall, Mich. 


impress on them their great desert of 
such treatment at the hands of an all 
wise God. Ministration of love and con- 
solation of sympathy that lacked the 
superciliousness of pity—for pity too 
often means “I’m sorry for you down 
there,” while sympathy fits just along- 
side and it’s “down here,’ from which 
we shall come up together. This it was 
that Jesus offered just as soon as the 
burden bearer became conscious of his 
burden. “Come unto Me,” just as you 
are, and without rebuke,—only to “sin 
no more.” 

Consecrating ourselves for the sake 
of a consciousness of a fuller purpose 
and a fuller acceptance is good. Conse- 
crating ourselves that we minister only 
wisely and lovingly to another’s needs is 
better; and in such ministering let us 
remember “God accepted Job.” And 
were not his chastened friends better 
fitted than ever before to be “com- 
forters’’? 
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Events and Comments. 


The objectionable anti-Japanese meas- 
ures before the California Legislature, 
upon which we commented last week, 
were defeated, but a new bill proposing 
the establishment of separate schools for 
the Asiatics is now up for consideration. 
President Roosevelt. is taking an active 
part in discouraging its passage, since, 
as he argues, its provisions violate the 
treaty agreements between the United 
States and Japan. The governor, and a 
substantial following in the assembly, 
concur with the President; but there is 
much more sentiment in favor of segre- 
gating the Asiatics in the public schools 
than there was against their owning real 
estate. The bill will come up for further 
consideration the middle of this week. 


According to the reports circulated by 
the Associated Press and copied by sev- 
eral religious journals last week, the 
Supreme Court of Kentucky sustained 
the decision of the Inferior Court to the 
effect that the Presbyteries of the Com- 
berland Presbyterian Church had 
exceeded their power in authorizing a 
union with the Northern Presbyterians. 
This, however, proves to be exactly the 
reverse of the facts. The Supreme Court 
ruled unanimously against the decision 
of the lower court, and affirmed the 
power of the Church courts to form a 
union. The Comberland Associations 
and Presbyteries did not exceed their 
authority, and a union under the laws 
of Kentucky, as of other States in which 
the matter has been brought to issue, 
is legal, valid and secure. 


The proposition for a union of the 
foreign missionary work of the Baptists 
and Free Baptists—regarded as a pre- 
liminary step toward denominational 
union—was formulated: with the provi- 
sion that to become effective the terms 
of agreement must be approved before 
Twelfth month 31, 1908, by three-fourths 
of the yearly meetings of the Free Bap- 
tists. That condition has not been ful- 
filled. Sixteen of the yearly meetings 
have approved, but eight have voted 
adversely, while twenty-one have not 
reported any action. It is but fair to 
say, however, that the yearly meetings 
which have acted in favor of the agree- 
ment cover most of the strong centeis of 
the Free Baptist denomination, including 
especially New England and New York. 
The favorable votes represent in all 30,- 
ooo members; the adverse but 8000. 


A bill to create a commission of 
inquiry into alcoholic traffic in all its 
phases is now before Congress, having 
been introduced into both Houses. Bills 
for this purpose have passed the Senate 
seven times, but for the first time there 
now seems an excellent prospect of pass- 
ing it in both Houses, If passed, we 
have every. reason to believe that a fair 
impartial commission will be appointed 
who will make an exhaustive examina- 
tion of the subject along every line. 
Absolutely authoritative information 
along the many lines of research sug- 
gested in this bill can be secured only 
through such a commission, and the need 
for such dependable facts was never 
greater than to-day, when the liquor fra- 
ternity are conducting so active a cam- 
paign through the press, by circulars 
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through the mails, and in every way 


known to them, setting forth misstate- 
ments concerning the effects of prohibi- 
tion and local option legislation, the 
anti-canteen law, etc., etc. ‘his com- 
mission, armed with congressional 
authority, could and would biimg out 
the truth regarding this whole matter. 
It would then be up to the people to 
secure the proper remedies, more easily 
done when armed with an array of irre- 
futable facts gleaned from a fair minded 
official investigation. 


The executive committee of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches has prepared 
an official letter, which will be sent to 
the chief authorities of the various par- 


ticipating denominations to notify them | 


officially that the council is now fully 
organized and ready to undertake the 
functions for which it was designed. In 
speaking of the recent council held at 
Philadelphia, the letter states: “The 
Federal Council, as it became conscious 
of the numbers and the potency of the 
religious forces represented in its inem- 
bership, was profoundly impressed with 
the present opportunity for co-ordinating 
the churches in the interest of wiser 
and larger service for America and the 
kingdom of God.” 

The committee’s appeal for Church 
co-operation fully recognizes the princi- 
ples set forth in our second editorial. 
It says: “Federation involves no sur- 
render of individuality, but invites 
co-operation in a common cause. It 
neither requires nor avoids a cotiviction 
concerning organic union, but provides a 
practical method of co-operation, and 
emphasizes the essential unity of the 
churches. It accords with the spirit of 
the age and with the genius of American 
institutions, It gives scope and play to 
those personal and denominational forces 
which in isolation become peculiarities, 
but in combination produce power. May 
the greater world of the present age, 


constantly enlarged and enriched from 
the resources of nature and by the ener- 
gies of men, find for its redemption the 
larger Church united in all its parts by 
its one faith in the divine Lord and its 
one love for men always, everywhere.” 


NOTICES. 


Webster’s_ International Dictionary. 
Publishers, G. & C. Merriam Co., Spring- 
field, Mass. Single volume, full sheep 


_ binding, thumb index, price $10.75. 


Nothing gives us more satisfaction 


than the knowledge that we are doing 


our work as nearly perfect as it is 
humanly possible to make it. For this 
reason Webster’s International Dic- 
tionary is a source of delight to those 
who must use a dictionary. No other 
work of the kind has yet been published 
which receives more universal accept- 
ance as to spelling, pronunciation and 
definition of words. ‘The publishers are 
constantly on the alert for new words, 
and make a careful study of their accept- 
ance with the American public; so that 


| the dictionary is kept thoroughly up-to- 


date. The dictionary is practically 
indispensable for every well-equipped 
private or public library. 


The place and time of meeting for 
Friends at Harrisburg, Pa. have been 
arranged as follows: Third month Ist, 
home of Howard E. Eves, 1223 Derry 
Street; Fourth month sth, home of 
Thos. J. Edge, 707 North Sixth Street. 
A_ special meeting for visiting Friends 
will be held at 7.30 First-day evening; 
Second month 14th, at the home of 
Ee L. Mulford, 75 North Sixteenth 

treet. 


Nine Partners Quarterly Meeting will 
be held at Poughkeepsie Second month 
11th. The date given in Pocket Al- 
manac is an error. Very truly, 

Henry H. Swrrr, Clerk. 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


Vou. XVI. 
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CHRIST’S HIGHEST GOOD. 


The first point to settle in any ethical system is its 
conception of the highest good. The great historical 
systems have suggested a variety of highest goods, 
such as pleasure, happiness, duty for duty’s sake, 
utility—which means the value of the act for pro- 
moting the happiness of the greatest number, adjust- 
ment to environment, attainment of a life according 
to reason, self-realization. The highest good, accord- 
ing to Christ, is fulfillmeat of life. His frequent 
phrase to beginners in the new way of living is: 
“Tf thou wouldst enter into life.” If thou wouldst 
enter into life, keep the commandments. (Matt. 19: 
17). If thou wouldst enter into life, cut away every- 
thing which contracts and hampers the realization 
of thy true nature. (Mark 9: 43-47). _ 

Then there are a number of great sayings of His 
in which He makes “life” the all-important aim: 
What will a man give in exchange for life? What 
gain it is to get the whole world of things and lose 
your own real life? (Matt. 16: 26-27). He never 
encourages asceticism ; He never endorses the practice 
of mortifying the body for its own sake, but He 
does again and again point out the folly of living 
just to clothe and feed the body (Matt. 6:25), for, 
He adds with significance, “the life is more than 
meat ;” and in another place He says: “Man cannot 
dive by bread alone.” (Matt. 4:4). Two of His 
powerful parables are told to illustrate this truth that 
“the life” is more than “things:’ 

The parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus. (Luke 
16:19-31). This is pictorial imagery to illustrate 
the spiritual reality of the soul’s life and progress. 
It is the type of revelation which comes to such height 
in Dante’s poem. 

The other parable is the Man with the Barns (Luke 
12: 16-21), which vividly emphasizes the failure and 
foolishness of aiming at ‘‘things” alone. 

But one sees at once that the aim at “life,” if we 
stopped there, would make the highest good as abstract 
and vague as the aim at pleasure. The fact is, we 
all aim always at something concrete. Pleasure as 
an abstraction does not draw us nor does “life” in 
the abstract, though one often hears the vague phrase, 
“T want to see life,” which probably means “I want 
emotional thrills.” 


Christ always makes the aim at life concrete. 
“You are to follow Me.” “Take My yoke and learn 
of Me how to do your work.” ‘You are to love as 
I have loved you.” The “life” to which He calls 
men is exhibited in flesh and blood, with concrete 
and actual situations—He is the Way—He is the 
Life. But that does not mean a slavish imitation 
of His deeds, a literal repetition of the events of 
the gospel. The “poor men of Lyons” in the thir- 
teenth century made it a matter of first importance 
to wear sandals, because He wore sandals; and the 
followers of St. Francis renounced all property, 
because He had not where to lay His head; but these 
superficial likenesses are of no importance. On the 
contrary, they become obstacles and turn one into a 
narrow bigot and prevent him from attaining the 


| real end, the true highest good. The special con- 


crete situations in Christ’s life are of value only 
for the light they throw upon the great animating, 
controlling spirit of His life. 

St. Paul lays down a bold and far-reaching princi- 
ple when he says: “If we have known Christ after 
the flesh, we will know Him so no more, for if any 
man be in Christ he is a new creation.” (II Cor. 5: 
16.) The same idea comes out in John’s report of 
Christ’s own teaching. He says: “It is the spirit 
that gives life—the flesh does not profit; the mes- 
sage that I have spoken unto you is spirit and life.” 
(John 6:63). St. Paul always insists that the 
believer must re-live His life from within, 2. e., must 
catch His spirit and re-embody it in a fresh life— 
“Christ in you.” 

He is the concrete type for humanity in all ages, 
because in spirit and purpose He exhibited the per- 
fect way of living, and He succeeded in making His 
spirit dominate the stubborn events and circumstances 
of His environment so that in a very real sense “He 
overcame the world.” R. M. J. 


CO-OPERATION—UNION. 


It is very important just now in our Church 
work to distinguish between co-operation and union. 
A confusion of the two ideas has prevented har- 
monious action on at least one question still under 
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consideration in some of our yearly meetings,* and, 
if the present tendencies among Protestants continue, 
it will become increasingly necessary for us to act 
intelligently in both particulars as time goes on. 
Co-operation is working together for a common end; 
union is becoming one in organization and purpose. 
The most conspicuous example of the former is the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica; of the latter, the fusion of the Cumberland and 
regular Presbyterians. 

The importance of this distinction is evident in 
many communities where local Church co-operation 
is needed for moral and civic reform, and yet where 
union is outtof the question. Many Protestant 
denominations differ so widely in Church government 
and doctrine that union would involve a sacrifice of 
principles. Nothing could be more disastrous to 
Christian character than compromise of this kind. 
No one who values his religious convictions desires 
such a move. This loyalty to principle, however, 
should not hinder the widest possible co-operation for 
common ends. 

The distinction of which we speak has not always 
been evident in Church work. It is only within the 
last few years that we have learned to distinguish 
between co-operation and union, and we are just 
beginning to act intelligently upon this basis. In 
fact, some of us have not yet learned the lesson. 

A brief reference to interdenominational work 


may help us to understand the evolution of the ideas 


of co-operation and union, and grasp something of 
their significance. The American Sunday-school 
Union is the most conspicuous example. It grew 
out of a local association made up of individuals and 
groups of individuals who were interested in pro- 
moting Bible study. In its early years it did not 
contemplate either denominational union or denom- 
inational co-operation. It sought rather to enlist 
those interested in Bible study from all denomina- 
tions and from no denomination. Its appeal was not 
to denominations as such, but to individuals and fami- 
lies. Not until independent denominational unions 
began to appear did the movement take on a semblance 
of denominational co-operation. Strictly speaking, 
the Sunday-school movement to-day is an interdenom- 
inational work, but it is not a denominational union 
or federation. The W. C. T. U. was similar to the 
Sunday-school Union in its conception. It sought 
to enlist the women of all Christian bodies in a 


*Reference is here made to the proposition emanating from 
the two New York Yearly Meetings, asking other yearly 
meetings both “Orthodox” and “Hicksite,” to appoint special 
committees which may confer and co-operate in the advance- 
ment of peace. 
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common cause without reference to denominational 
lines. In no respect has it ever become a denomi- 
national union or federation. A great need for 
denominational co-operation, however, has been felt 
in temperance reform, and as a result a new organiza- 
tion has been formed. This jis the Anti-Saloon 
League, which in several States has become the organ 
through which a measure of denominational co-opera- 
tion has been secured. Our best examples, however,. 
of denominational co-operation can be found in union 
evangelistic services, and in educational and medi- 
cal work on some mission fields. 

These and other movements have demonstrated at 
least two things: First, that united effort for a com- 
mon cause is possible and often desirable. At times. 
this is so evident that to neglect co-operation is crimi- 
nal, and; Second, that there is a fundamental differ- 
ence between co-operation and union, so that it is 
no longer a mark of compromise for those of different 
theological and political convictions to plan and work 
together for a moral or even a religious reform upon: 
which they agree. A clear recognition of these 
facts ought to help us in our temperance, peace, social 
betterment and mission work. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
HOW A LITTLE BOY WAS CHOSEN KING. 


BY RUFUS M. JONES. 


Once, in a country named Canaan, far away and 
long ago, there ruled a king named Saul. He was 
a mighty man, with broad shoulders, great arms and 
legs, and so tall that he stood a whole head higher 
than any other man in the country. The people 
thought he would be a splendid king because he 
was so big and so fine looking, and they were very 
happy when he was chosen to rule over them. 

But big men are not always good men. They 
can throw a spear farther, they can bend a stiffer 
bow and make an arrow fly a greater distance than 
anybody else, but sometimes they do not think as. 
good thoughts as littler men do. They ean be selfish 
and think only of what they want to get for them- 
selves. They sometimes use their great strength and 
power to do wrong things, and then they are bad 
kings and they make their people wish that they had: 
a king who was good, even if he was not so tall 
and so broad across his shoulders. 

Well, the people in Canaan got tired of big king 
Saul, and they wished they had a king who would do 
good things and wise things for them and show them 
how to live noble and beautiful lives as well as how 
to fight battles. There was one great, good man 
in the country. His name was Samuel. He loved 
his country very much, and he spent all his time 
thinking how he could help people love God and what 
he could do to make the country better. Samuel 
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knew that his country would never be a happy land 
until it had a king who was a good man, and so he 
thought he ought to go out and find somebody to be 
the new king. 

He got up early in the morning, and started off to 
find a king. He had a long stick in his hand for a 
cane. Over his shoulder was a strap which held a 


-ram’s horn filled with oil. 


He had a long white beard which came down to 
his waist, and, though he looked very old, he walked 
fast and had a fine, bright color in his eyes. When 
the people saw him go by with the horn of oil over 
his shoulder, they wondered what was going to 
happen, and they stood by their doors and watched 
him until his white head went out of sight over 
the hills. He walked straight on till he came to 
the little city of Bethlehem in among the hills, and 
there he stopped at the house of a man named Jesse. 

Jesse had eight sons. The oldest of them was a 
tall, big man, almost as fine looking as king Saul 
himself. When Samuel saw this oldest son he 
thought to himself, “What a splendid king that 
straight, tall, broad-built man would make. I believe 
I will take my horn of oil and anoint him to be the 
new king.” But just then something inside, like 
the voice inside which tells little boys and little girls 
not to do wrong things and to be good, told Samuel 
that he must not pick out a man to be king just 
because he happened to be big and strong, and that 
he must wait until he found somebody who was sure 
to be noble and good. Then Samuel stopped unbuck- 
ling his strap and let the horn hang on his shoulder. 

One after another, Jesse’s sons came in and sat 
down in front of the old man, and he looked at 
them until they thought he would see right into 
their hearts and read everything they had ever done. 
They wondered what made him look at them so long 
and so closely, and they were very glad when he 
said in turn to each one, “Now you may go,” and 
they said to their father in the evening, ““What made 
that old man with the long beard look at us so hard ?” 
And the father answered, “Some day I will tell 
you.” 

So seven of Jesse’s sons came by and Samuel saw 
that none of them would do. 

He stroked his long beard and sat for a time in 
deep silence. Then he rose as if to go, reached after 
his long stick, leaned on it awhile with his head 
bowed, and after a minute he suddenly asked, “Have 
you no more sons?” “Yes,” said Jesse, ‘‘I have 
one more: He is my youngest boy, and he is out 
on the hillside in the field over there, watching 
the sheep.” “I must see him,” said the old man, his 
face lighting up again with eager interest. ‘Send 
for him at once.” 

Then Jesse went to the door and beckoned to a 
little black messenger boy and told him to run to the 
field and bring in his young master. As the mes- 
senger came near the field, he put his fingers to his 
lips and blew a strong, shrill whistle. The sheep 
stopped feeding and looked up with intelligent faces. 


——a 


crook in his hand, was lying under the shadow of a 
great rock, watching the sheep and lambs as they fed 
in the tall grass along the edge of a beautiful brook. 
When he heard the whistle he jumped to his feet, 
ran to an old servant who was in the field with him, 
and told the servant to watch the flock until he came 
again. Then with his head thrown back, his long 
hair waving out behind him, he ran toward the house. 
As he ran the color came in his cheeks, and when 
he reached the door of the house, where the old white- 
haired man was standing, watching for him to come, 
his face was all alight with life and beauty. He 
wore a loose robe, fastened at his waist by a bright 
colored scarf or sash. He had sandals on his feet, 
from his sash hung a little bag, and by it there was 
a sling. In his left hand he carried a small harp, 
with lilies tied to the strings. Samuel had never 
in his life seen such a beautiful boy, and as the old 
man looked on him and looked through him, as 
prophets do, he could see that his soul was as beautiful 
as his face. 

“Tell me what you do all day out in the fields,” 
said the kind old man. And David was not afraid 
any more than he would have been before his mother, 
or playing his harp among the sheep, and he spoke 
with a voice as soft and sweet as music: “In the 
morning I lead the sheep from the fold out into 
the field, high up on the hillside, and if there are 
any lambs too small or too weak to walk, I carry them 
in my arms. I love every one of them, and I have 
names for them all. They will come to me whenever 
I call their names, and when they come I give them 
salt from my hand. Then I look in the grass for 
lilies and cyclamen, and I watch the ants building 
their dirt-houses, and the funny little snakes who 
always seem in such a hurry. I love everything our 
good God has made, and I like to see how they all 
live and work and play. When I play on my harp 
the quails come flying around me and I give them 
some of my parched corn which they take out of 
my hand. Sometimes when I play quick tunes the 
crickets jump about as though they were trying to 
dance in time. While the sheep are lying by the 
brook, under the shadow of the hills, when the hot 
sun streams straight down on the fields, I sit in the 
shelter of a great rock and watch the eagle flying high 
in the air. I wish I could see the world from up 
there, and I wonder what it looks like beyond the 
hills. Then I think how I should like to be a king 
and make all the people in our land good and happy. 
But I laugh when I think how funny it would be 
to see a shepherd boy like me a king! 

“When I feel very happy I sing little Psalms which 
I make all myself. I was just singing one when 
father blew the great horn. I looked up to the beau- 
tiful sky above the hills, and I wondered if there 
was not somebody up there who watched over us the 
same way I watch over my sheep, and almost without 
knowing what I was doing I caught up my harp and 
sang a new Psalm like this: ‘God is my Shepherd. 
He leads me in the grass and by the brook. When I 


The youngest boy, little David, with his shepherd’s | go in a dark place I hear His crook on the rock ahead. 
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I shall never be afraid again. He will always care 
for me, and bring me to His house.’” As the boy 
played and sang, his face grew more than ever beau- 
tiful, and as the old man leaned forward and listened, 
a tear rolled down each cheek because he was so full 
of joy. Then he unbuckled his strap, took the horn 
from his shoulder, and poured the oil on little David's 
head, saying as he did so, “Some day this little 
shepherd boy will see the world beyond the hills 
and will be a king, and he will make many people 
good and happy.” 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


| THE ATMOSPHERE OF THE HOME. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


A family of our acquaintance has been plunged 
into the depths of grief by the death of a beloved 
daughter. Her fatal sickness was produced by the 
poisonous air engendered by an ill-constructed pipe 
in the dwelling. A few years ago a score of students 
in one of our most celebrated colleges were all pros- 
trated at the same time by the same cause; bad 
sewerage had poisoned the air, and they unwittingly 
drew in the subtle infection at every breath. 

But physical health is not more susceptible to 
atmospheric influences than is the spiritual health of 
a household. It is the home atmosnhere which 
usually determines the character of the family. Some 
homes are sweetened and purified by a family altar, 
and the cheerful affection and the pervading influ- 
ences of God’s Word; and the children inhale religion 
at every breath. The glory of New England in her 
best days was the Puritan home. Let any man read 
the beautiful description which the veteran mis- 
sionary, Dr. Goodell, gave of the humble cottage— 
“without a carpet on one of its floors, or a lock on one 
of its doors’”—in which he was reared by his godly 
father and his patient, loving mother. That prayer- 
consecrated home made him a missionary of Christ. 
Such homes have contributed the best blood to the 
American pulpit and the American State. The 
Christly atmosphere of the house penetrates into the 
core of character. 

This subtle atmosphere of the household, which is 
apt either to convert to Christ, or to pervert to 
fashion, worldliness or open impiety, is usually 
created by the parents. They are chiefly responsible. 
It is their province either to poison or to purify. If 
the whole trend of the household thought and talk 
runs toward money-worship, or toward fashion- 
worship, or toward social convivialities, or in any 
other similar direction, it is the father and mother 
who give the pitch. It is exceedingly difficult to 
make the best preaching or Sabbath-school teaching 
effective on character amid such a domestic miasma. 
Almost as soon attempt to grow pineapples in Green- 
land as to rear the plans of grace amid such godless 
surroundings. The parental influence goes through 
the house like the poison gas from the sewer-pipe. 

Dr. Horace Bushnell, in his unrivaled volume on 


“Christian Nurture,” has pithily said that ‘whatever 
fire the parents kindle, the children are found gather- 
ing the wood. They help either as apprentices or 
accessories. If the mother is a scandle-monger, she 
will make her children tattlers and gossips and eaves- 
droppers. If she directs her servants to say at the 
door that she is ‘not at home,’ the children will learn 
to be polite liars.” If the father begins the Lord’s 
day with his huge, Sabbath desecrating, secular news- 
paper, it will go through the family. If he puts a 
decanter on his table, the boys will be apt to hold 
out their glasses for a taste. That millionaire who in 
one part of his will bequeathed his costly wine cellar 
to his heirs, and in another clause disinherited one 
poor dissipated son for his drunkenness, revealed the 
secret of the poison gas which he had let in from that 
cellar. 
phere of a home, so that both children and servants 
can hardly escape being snappish and irritable. How 
can cheerful, healthy piety breathe in the malarious. 
air of a home saturated with irreligion? It was the 
wretched air of Eli’s house which ruined Hophni 


and Phineas; it was the Godly atmosphere of Han- | 


nah’s home which produced a Samuel. 


Not only is a family influenced by the pervading | 
moral atmosphere, but the school and the college are | 
Wil- | 


to a great degree subject to the like influence. 
liams College in its early days had the missionary 
spirit in its very walls. Dr. Arnold created an 
atmosphere of manliness and honor in nearly all his. 
pupils. The breath of Mary Lyon still permeates. 
and sweetens, yes, and sanctifies, the halls of Mount 


Holyoke Seminary. It is fatal to fashion and 
frivolity, and nourishes the unselfish consecration of | 


womanhood to life’s holiest aims. In some schools. 
nearly every pupil has been converted to Christ 
during the course of study, if he had not been a 
Christian when he came there. 


‘oxygen into what may be styled the lungs of the 
soul, 
other in written confessions and creeds as in their 
spiritual atmosphere. 
go into the ministry from Mr. Spurgeon’s church and 


theological training school, carry with them the ani- | 
mus, which under God that mighty apostle of evan- 
gelical truth has diffused around him. In short, the 
chief influence of Christianity is in purifying the 
sin-tainted atmosphere of human society. The Lord 


Jesus Christ never intended to take His disciples out 


of the world, but to keep them from being poisoned’ 


by making them purifiers. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WHAT WOULD JESUS DO? 


The country has been considerably exercised dur- 
ing the past three weeks over the question of the- 
possibility of living as Jesus would live, and doing, 
in every instance of life, what Jesus would do. The: 


Parental ill-temper often sours the atmos- 


An influence was in | 
the air, molded the teachings, and penetrated like | 


Churches do not differ so much from each > 


It is said that nearly all who. | 


commotion grew out of a recent happening in Cleve- 


land, Ohio. At a mass meeting several thousand’ 
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young people pledged themselves to live for two weeks 
as Jesus would live if He were on earth. Frequent 
meetings have been held, according to original agree- 
ment, to report to one another the success of doing, 
each one in his own sphere, what Jesus would do 
under similar circumstances. The reports have been 
interesting and have attracted wide attention. They 
have not been altogether encouraging. It seems much 
easier, apparently, to do what He might do in some 
walks of life than in others. Especially difficult 
have some of these young enthusiasts found it in 
business offices, where all associates were living as 
He would not live, and the whole business was con- 
ducted on unethical and un-Christian principles. 

But the great obstacle has come from a source of 
which little mention was made by those who inspired 
this youthful band of enthusiasts to undertake this 
pledge, namely, that it is quite impossible to tell just 
what Jesus would do to-day in many of the perplexing 
and casuistic situations that constantly arise. There 
is a wide diversity of opinion among the best of 
Christians as to what course Jesus would take in 
single instances of life. Would He go into a saloon 
and try to reform the habitues, or would He abso- 
lutely shun them? Would He ostracise the saloon- 
keeper, or try to become his friend and save him ? 
Would He keep away from all theatres, or would He 
recognize the dramatic instinct in humanity and 
encourage helpful and innocent plays? Would He 
remain in our business system and try to reform it, 
or would He have nothing to do with it and leave it, 
and perhaps by so doing lose the power to change it 
Would He keep out of our corrupt politics, or would 
He take a leading part in them? These are only 
three or four of the thousand questions which it would 
seem that no one could answer for anyone except 
himself, and perhaps has no right to answer for any- 
one else. 

The difficulty of categorically saying just what 
Jesus would do in these instances has been strikingly 
illustrated by the difference of opinion at once mani- 
fested among Christian people over some of the deci- 
sions these Cleveland young people have made. One 
young girl, a stenographer, left the office of her 
employer because she thought Jesus would not write 
some letters dictated to her. Immediately several 
other equally good Christians have replied that He 
would have done so. Several young men have said, 
as the first fruits of their experience, that it was 
impossible for one to remain in business as our 
present industrial system is organized and live as 
Jesus would live and do as He would do, and several 
others have said one must give up all social life if he 
would do as Jesus would. Whereupon many good 
Christian men have replied that one could do both. 
Every week of the experiment seems to lead to greater 


entanglement in the mazes of conflicting opinions on. 
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But we are not criticizing this movement. We 
rejoice in it. We are merely showing the difficulties 
that arise—that have already arisen—if the move- 
ment is governed by the watchword, “What Christ 


would do.” If all the Christian men and women 
would pledge themselves with these young Cleveland 
people to “be in the world what Christ was, and to 
do what Christ did,’ then quickly business and 
society and everything alse would be made new. The 
kingdom of God merely awaits the revival of the 
Christ-spirit among Christians. The true imitation 
of Christ is to be Christed—to come so under the spell 
of His holy personality, to be so saturated with His 
Spirit, to so wear His likeness on our foreheads, to 
so consecrate ourselves to His service, that men will 
say of us, ‘Lo, Christ lives again in them.” 

For one feature of this movement and its indica- 
tion we cannot be too thankful, namely, that it is 
making religion what Jesus Himself made it, the fol- 
lowing Him in the pure life and service of the world. 
Religion is spirit and life, not creed. This move- 
ment is one of many hopeful signs that the emphasis 
is swinging back where the gospels put it.The 
Christian Work and Evangelist. 


RICHARD A. COX. 


Richard A. Cox was born near Goldsborough, 
North Carolina, Fourth month 4, 1820, and died 
in Lawrence, Kansas, First month 14, 1909. In 
1824 his parents moved to the State of Illinois, and 
one year later to Bartholomew County, Indiana. 
Here Richard Cox grew to manhood among the 
pioneers of that new country and surrounded by 
the conditions that made pioneer life extremely 
strenuous. The people of the immediate neighbor- 
hood were largely immigrants that had come from 
North Carolina and Virginia in the exodus of the 
early years of the past century, and who were seeking 
homes where human slavery was not tolerated and 
iis baneful influences felt. , 

His marriage to Margaret Cosand occurred in 
1841. Margaret Cosand Cox was some years after 
recorded a minister of the gospel, and together they 
labored for the Church in Indian and in Kansas. 
Soon after the Civil War they made an extended 
visit through Tennessee, North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia, holding meetings and visiting families among 
Friends at a time when sympathy, help and encour- 
agement were greatly appreciated. 

The family settled in Kansas, near the city of 
Lawrence, in 1869, and it was here that Margaret 
Cox died in 1878, after many years of valued ser- 
vice in the ministry. Richard Cox throughout his 
life was an active and valued member of the Society 
of Friends, filling many stations of usefulness with 
significant success. 

He was a representative in the first yearly meeting 
held in Kansas; was a member of the board of 
trustees first appointed, which position he held con- 
tinuously until his death. He was also appointed 
at the first session a member of its permanent board, 
and its correspondent, holding both these also during 
the remainder of his life. For many years he was 
treasurer of the yearly meeting, and member of its 
missionary board. Few important boards or commit- 
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tees have been appointed in Kansas Yearly Meeting 
and entrusted with weighty matters of Church policy 
that did not contain the name of Richard Cox. He 
was a man of strong convictions and admirable 
courage. 

His conclusions were never hastily reached, and 
seldom found in error. In the position of elder he 
was a wise counsellor, a willing helper, and faithful 
friend. He was a man who never sought position 
or preferment, and he never shirked a responsibility 
that the Church laid upon him. The least service 
always received the same careful attention by him as 
the most prominent and conspicuous. 

As a man, Richard Cox was a type of America’s 
best citizen. He put into his everyday life the 
Christianity that he professed. He trusted God, be- 
lieved in and looked for the victory of truth and 
right. When he became conscious that his work here 
was done, that the hour of his departure had come, 
he whispered softly, “I am going home,” and peace- 
fully sank to rest, thus closing a long and valuable 
and beautiful life. E. S. 


Some Vielos on Present Bay Topics. 


EVANGELISTIC WORK—III. 


BY ELBERT RUSSELL. 
Review of Methods. 


By “evangelism” or “evangelistic work” we 
usually mean those activities of the Church which 
are immediately directed toward getting men con- 
verted to Christ. In considering the place of evan- 
gelism thus defined, we must remember at the outset 
that it is not absolutely necessary to the existence 
of the Church or the salvation of men. Just as there 
may be education without schools, so there may be 
conversions without special evangelistic effort. There 
have been times when our Society had no special 
evangelistic services; when parents even feared to 
urge their children to accept Christ for fear of inter- 
fering with the work of the spirit; and when min- 
isters hardly did more than present the personal 
responsibility of obedience to Christ in a brief state- 
ment, and that only under a special concern. Yet 
there were conversions in such families and meetings 
enough to keep the Society alive for half a century, 
in spite of very numerous “disownments.” One has 
only to recall such cases as Stephen Grellet, Eliza- 
beth Fry, Hannah Whithall Smith and Allen J ay 
to be convinced that conversions under such circum- 
stances were genuine and profound. It must be 
noted also that our Society slowly declined in num- 
bers during the period of no evangelism; and a 
study of Church history shows that the times and 
places of the Church’s greatest growth have been 
when and where it has devoted itself specifically to 
the task of winning men to Christ. 

A study of Church history shows that no one 
method of evangelism is necessary. No one method 
has been uniformly successful in all ages and places. 
Methods have varied greatly from age to age, and 
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there have been conversions under all methods. The 
apostles supplemented public preaching by personal 
work. 

In the age of persecution, when the Christian meet- 
ings were secret, outsiders were reached wholly by 
personal work and influence, though they were after- 
ward helped to a fuller and more intelligent faith by 
hearing the preaching and by catechetical instruction. 
The missionary monks of the early Middle Ages made 
their converts largely by public preaching reinforced 
by symbols and impressive ceremonies. What a 
variety of method and theology has characterized the 
field meetings of Wesley, the vast in-door meetings 
of Moody, the negro and holiness camp-meetings, and 
the quiet missions and retreats of the Episcopal and- 
Catholic churches! Through all these and other 
methods men’s lives have been transformed, the 
Church replenished, and the succession of Christ’s 
followers kept up from generation to generation. Yet 
it does not follow that all methods are equally effec- 
tive or that they would serve us for our work to-day. 
We want not only a method that will bear fruit, 
but the ones that will bear the best and most fruit. 
It is not a recommendation of a seedling apple tree 
to say to a modern fruit grower that it will bear 
fruit; he knows that he can rely on some grafted 
varieties to bear better fruit. Our fathers used to 
flail to thresh wheat, and our mothers used a wash- 
board and tub to wash clothes; these instruments were 
effective, and would be better than none to-day. But 
the alternative before us to-day is not to use the 
old instruments or else have none. 

It is not enough that the evangelistic methods in 
vogue among us for a generation produced conver- 
sions or will yet do so. We must discard them if 
better ones can be found. We need constantly to heed 
Jesus’ warning against mere conservatism. Having 
tasted the old wine and found it good, we are in 
danger of refusing the new and better. (Luke 5: 
39. BR. V.) 

That evangelistic method is best which yields the 
greatest results with the least effort and with the few- 
est drawbacks. In estimating results, we must count 
losses as well as apparent gains; must consider 
quality as well as quantity; and take account of 
durability as well as of numbers. I knew a man 
once who calculated that he could make a fortune 
raising chickens, but the facts never verified his 
figures. The trouble was he always counted the 
greatest possible income, but never deducted for 
expenses and losses—cost of feed, days when the 
hens did not lay, eggs that would not hatch; losses 
from hawks, weasels, gaps and cholera he did not 
reckon with. An evangelism that secures a hundred 
conversions a year in a church cannot be called a_ 
success until one knows how many were backsliders 


‘in six months and how many were permanently alien- 


ated from Christianity by its methods. 

Qualitative results must also be considered. There 
is a method of extracting gold from certain ores which 
is cheap and easy, but it leaves just enough lead in 


| the metal to make it brittle and useless for most 


things for which gold is wanted. 
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to fell the trees in a forest is to get a tornado to 
blow the trees down all at once. The trouble with 
this hasty process is that the timber is so cracked and 
wind-shaken that it is of little use for lumber. Many 
of our evangelistic methods leave an alloy of con- 
tention or self-righteousness that spoils the character ; 
and against the great numbers gathered by cyclonic 
emotional revivals must be set the cases of children 
whose spiritual growth is stunted by premature 
activity, of young men and women swept by excite- 
ment into a profession of something they do not really 
have, and who for years are apt to be resentful toward 
such efforts; of men whose wills are enfeebled by 
being over-influenced to performances they do not 
approve ; of people alienated from the Church by the 
bad taste of the evangelist and his methods; and the 
spiritual barrenness of a church in the inevitable 
reaction from high emotional tension. 


(To be continued.) 


Missionary Department. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to the editor, 1o1o Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


Pia YY. Bi 


“Ask of Me, and I will give thee the nations for 
thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the 
earth for thy possession.” Ps. 2:8. 

“The harvest indeed is plenteous, but the laborers 
are few: Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, 
that He send forth laborers into His harvest.” 
PO? 2: 

“Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done, as in 
heaven; so on earth.” First petition of-our Lord’s 
Prayer for the daily use of His disciples. 

A really praying Church is the instrument of world 
conquest. ‘The Church has been saying prayers long 
enough. We need to get in touch with the heart of 
God. “More things are wrought by prayer than this 
world dreams of.” The atmosphere the prayer in our 
churches, Bible schools and family altars is too local. 
We need more of Penn’s “Universal Spirit.” 

We need more of concerted prayer. Our English 
Friends are far ahead of us in this. They have set 
times when the entire Church is called to pray defi- 
nitely for certain ends. Paul earnestly exhorts the 
Church to pray that their work may be more effective. 
“Ye also helping together on our behalf by your sup- 
plication; that for the gift bestowed upon us by 
means of many, thanks may be given by many persons 
on our behalf.” II Cor. 1:11. “With all prayer 
and supplication for all the saints, and on my behalf 
that utterance may be given unto me in opening my 
mouth, and make known the mystery of the 
gospel * * * that in it I may speak boldly as 
I ought to speak.” Eph. 6: 18-20. “Continue slead- 
fastly in prayer * * * withal praying for us 
also, that God may open unto us a door for the word.” 
Col. 4:2, 3. 

“Brethren pray for us.” I Thess. 5:25. 

“Finally, brethren pray for us that the word of 
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the Lord may rise and be glorified.” IL Thess. 3:1. 

When there is more praying and less criticising, 
Friends will accomplish more. 

Friends are invited to join in special prayer with 
other Christians, Second month 21st to 28th, “in united 
itercession on behalf of the Moslem world.” Prayer 
is requested at the family altar, and in public meet- 
ings for worship, and in special interdenominational 
meetings for intercession. God is opening the doors 
wonderfully in the Turkish Empire, Persia, Arabia 
and Africa. So marvelous is it, it surpasses our 
comprehension. Surely we can best get in line with 
Him by prayer. This request comes from sixteenth 
conference of Foreign Mission Board secretaries, held 
in New York First month 13th-14th. The following 
are the topics we are requested to have in mind. 
Remember the date—Second month 21st to 28th. 


SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR UNITED INTERCESSION 
DURING THE WEEK OF PRAYER FOR THE 
MOHAMMEDAN WORLD. 


1. For the unoccupied Mohammedan lands, that Christian 
missions may find an entrance and that the Word of God 
especially may have free course and be glorified. 

2. That the New Era in Turkey may prove not only a 
dawn of liberty but the beginning of a reign of righteousness, 
and that the marvellous opportunities for proclaiming the gos- 
pel may be adequately met by press, schools, colleges and 
preaching. 

3. For Persia, that political changes may be to the fur- 
therance of the gospel, and that the awakened interest in 
Western thought may be followed by the acceptance of 
Christianity on the part of many; also that the hindrances 
to the free circulation of the Scriptures may be removed. 

4. For Morocco and North Africa, that the work of the 
missionaries may be extended into the interior of the Barbary 
States, and that the Sudan may be occupied and the Moslem 
peril met. 

5. That in Egypt the peril of a Christless civilization may 
be met by the Christian press and Christian education and 
an outpouring of God’s spirit on all native Christians. 

6. ‘That the new railways in Arabia may become through 
God’s providence highways of the gospel; that the interior 


‘rand the unoccupied provinces on the South and West may 


be occupied by organized missionary effort, and that the 
Cradle of Islam may be won for Christ. 

7. For India and its 62,000,000 Mohammedans, that the 
missionary effort carried on among them may be extended, 
and that fanaticism may be overcome by the presentation of 
the gospel and the work of medical missions. 

8. For the 30,000,0co of Mohammedans in China, that 
some Society may be led to undertake work for them 
speedily. 

9g. For the Mohammedans in Malaysia and for the native 
church gathered from among Moslems, that it may be a real 
missionary church: that those parts of Malaysia threatened 
by Islam may be evangelized in time to avert the Moslem 
peril. 

10. For all the missionaries, native and foreign, laboring 
among Moslems, and for Moslem converts. 

11. That the awakened interest in the Mohammedan world 
on the part of so many in the churches at home may lead to 
the consecration of life for service on the Moslem field. 

12. That the preparations for the Lucknow Conference of 
missionaries, which is to meet in 1911 to study the needs and 
opportunities in the Moslem world, may be thorough and 
effectual. 


LOVE AND FAITH. 


To live for common end is to be common, 

The highest faith makes still the highest man; 
For we grow like the things our souls believe 
And rise or sink as we aim high or low. 

No mirror shows such likeness of the face 

As faith we live by of the heart and mind, 

We are in very truth that which we love, 

And Love, like noblest deeds, is born of Faith. 

—Browning. 
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Correspondence. 


To THe AMERICAN FRIEND: 

Our ministers should mean what they say, and say 
what they mean. I believe that there is no need of any 
minister being misunderstood. On the other hand, no one 
should take up the cry unsound until they are compelled to 
so do; and then with the greatest care. Damage done in this 
way can never be entirely righted, even though we may try. 
Would it not be better to inform the meeting of ministry 
and oversight to which a minister belongs of any unsound 
utterance or doctrine, and withhold all charges from public 
print until the decision of said meeting is announced. ‘To my 
mind this is the only just course to take. It is a very serious 
thing to start a charge of unsoundness against our teachers 
in the Church; and there can be no doubt that many good 
men and women have been crippled in their work because 
some one wise in their own judgment, has raised the cry of 
unsoundness. Our discipline advises us to be careful of each 
other’s reputation. Does this not apply to editors of our 
Church publications, as well as our other teachers, and where 
this injunction is not obeyed, would it not be well to apply 
the rule of discipline to this unsound practice—betrays a 
practice which betrays a spirit of persecution, and is the 
greatest hindrance to the evangelization of the world to-day. 
Church contentions, charges and countercharges are doing 
us more damage than any other one thing to be named. 
Would it not be wise as a church to turn our guns on the 
enemy, teach our peculiar views in the pulpit and in the 
press. Prone to the world and our own young people that 
we do indeed and in truth accept every doctrine and every 
truth advocated by our people in their early ministry, and 
supported by the Word of God, make our position so plain 
and so strong that those who cannot agree with us will of 
their own accord find a home-in some other body. ‘Teach our 
doctrines everywhere; all of them with no compromise, and 
be sure that our new minister and members understand them 
and teach them. In the absence of a well-grounded faith the 
heart is subject to all kinds of notions. Fill it full of the 
best, the purest, the most holy and our own peculiar gems of 
truth, and thus protect our people from charges of unsound- 
ness. 

Grorck Bomers, Superintendent Fowler Quarterly Meeting. 

Ematon, Kan., First month 23, 1909. 


To THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 

We have very frequently been urged by our friends not 
to overwork while at home for a _ rest—as it is often 
expressed. Whether we have been able’ to follow out this 
suggestion or not, it is certain that we have not taken very 
much strength for letter-writing. We send out this little 
personal message to our friends to assure them that we are 
well and that they are all remembered more often than our 
letters would indicate. 

Leaving Japan on Sixth month 24th, we reached Seattle on 
Seventh month gth, having spent the first week with my 
brother and in studying the Japanese situation on the Pacific 
Coast. The next month was spent with relatives in Colorado 
Springs, and the following month in Wichita, Kan. From 
Ninth month 25th to Tenth month 31st was given to visiting 
friends and relatives and attending meetings in Kansas, 
Iowa and Indiana. From that time until the close of the 
year we were busy with meetings, personal visits, and Mis- 
sion Board Conferences in and about Philadelphia, being 
entertained at the hospitable home of Asa S. Wing, president 
of Friends Foreign Missionary Association of Philadelphia. 
One hurried trip was made to Toronto Quarterly Meeting. 

With the close of the year we finished our work in visiting 
meetings and giving missionary addresses. On ‘Twelfth 
month 28th we moved to our present home, Elizabeth, N. J., 
where we have fitted up for simple housekeeping—largely 
after the method of summer camping. But it is a delightful 
experience to throw aside certain responsibilities for a while. 
Herbert and Helen—our two eldest children—are in school, 
and Gordon is in kindergarten. My wife is delighted with 
the privilege of giving herself to the home. As for myself, 
I am giving my time, and myself, to work in the New York 
School of Philanthropy, which is affiliated with Columbia 
University. The school does not’ give itself to merely the 
negative side, in the way of relieving suffering, but to that 
large and hopeful, positive and constructive social work which 
is characteristic of the best thought of our day. 

The director (or president) of the school is Prof. S. M. 


Lindsay, professor of Social Legislation in Columbia Uni- 
versity. The lecturers are drawn from all over the country, 
the present schedule including Judge Ben B. Lindsey, Den- 
ver; Dr. H. H. Hart, Chicago; Dr. Steiner, author of “On 
the Trail of the Immigrant,” etc., besides the resident pro- 
fessors and specialists in New York City. 

The course of study covers, among other things: Principles 
of Private and Public Relief, Child Helping Agencies, The 
Standard of Living, Public Health and Sanitation, Race 
Problems in America, Labor Problems, Race Progress, 
Administration of Public Institutions, etc. 

The forenoons are given to lectures, the afternoons to. 
library work and field work—the latter being first hand inves- 
tigation of social conditions and institutions. 

The school is intended to meet the needs of voluntary 
workers in connection with churches, settlement workers 
and students of social conditions, as well as persons who are 
preparing to make it their life work to serve in connection 
with the charity organization movement. Since we have so 
many social problems to meet in Japan, the School of Phil- 
anthropy gives a training which will be helpful in the future. 

Elizabeth is forty-five minutes from New York City, mak- 
ing it possible to go over every day. ‘The work continues. 
here until the end of the Fifth month. It is our hope to 
return to Japan early next autumn. 


GriBERtT Bow Les, 
246 Vine Street, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Second month, 909. 


Chings of Juterest Among Oursrlurs. 


Harry R. Keats, Richmond, Ind., is holding a series of 
meetings at Bloomingdale, Ind. 


Gilbert Bowles and family are making their home in Eliza- 
bethtown, N. J., while he is taking work at the New York 
School of Philanthropy and at Columbia. 

The Toronto Adult School has recently changed its time 
of meeting from 9.30 A. M. to 3 P. M. A Women’s School 
has been organized, with Phoebe J. Wright as president. 

Prof. D. M. Edwards, of Penn College, recently visited 
Friends at West Branch, Iowa, and delivered an address in 
behalf of the denominational college, which was well 
received. 


Stephen S. Myrick, pastor at Greensboro, N. C., recently 
ordered 36 copies of “The Friends Hymnal” sent to his. 
address. He had previously ordered seven copies, and writes: 
“They are wholly satisfactory.” 


Evangelistic meetings were recently held at Beach Grove,. 
Wayne County, Ind., by John Redich and wife, assisted by 
David J. Coppock. These Friends are now holding a series. 
of meetings at Chester, Ind. 


Noah C. McLean recently held a series of revival meetings 
in Erie, Pa. He was assisted by a Union Gospel Committee: 
in planning the work. Since the meetings closed he has been: 
very sick, but is now improving. 


Bryn Mawr College has been promised $250,000 to be 
applied on endowment, providing an additional sum of 
$380,000 (including the alumnz fund of $100,000 reported two- 
weeks ago) be subscribed before Sixth month 10, 1910. 


Berkeley, Meeting, Cal., has enjoyed a gracious awakening: 
as the result of meetings held by Charles F. Weigle, Pasadena. 
Several professed definite blessing, and the meeting was. 
strengthened. There have been several additions to the mem- 
bership. 


——s 


David Harold, Indianapolis, preached at Fowler Academy, 
Kansas, on the 24th ult. Both morning and evening services. 
were well attended. Mrs. Harold accompanied her husband, 
and_ they are planning to spend some time in religious work: 
at Fowler. 

The revival at Arba, Ind., has closed with encouraging: 
results. Albert Farsonberger, Rockford, Ohio, assisted by the- 
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astor, David J. Coppock, had charge of the meetings. 
iierity-thiree persons have given their names to become 
members of the meeting. 
follow. 


Several others will doubtless 


Our friend, Theodore L. Cuyler, recently celebrated his 
eighty-seventh birthday. He writes: “It was very delightful. 
Our beloved friend, Joshua L. Baily, sent me a great and 
bountiful basket of fine fruit, and among the huge heap of 
letters of congratulation was a very cordial one from Eliza- 
beth Underhill.” 


The sympathy of Friends will go out to Charles R. Anton 
pastor in the meeting at Watseka, Ill, whose wife has 
recently had to undergo a severe operation. Latest reports 
from her are encouraging, and it is hoped she will soon be 
able to return to her home and‘church, where she is an effi- 
cient worker. 


Farmington Quarterly Meeting, in New York Yearly Meet- 
ing, was held at Collins, First month. Not so many delegates 
as usual from the other meetings were present, but there was 
a good attendance, and an “excellent quarterly meeting.” 
Albert Shepard, Clinton Corners, N. Y., was in attendance, 
and his religious service was instructive and helpful. 


John Stanley won first place in the oratorical contest held 
at Friends University the 20th ult. His subject was “The 
Key to the Future.” Wilbur Nelson was accorded second 
place, and Chester Farnsworth third. John Stanley will rep- 
resent the university in the State oratorical contest held at 
Ottawa, Kan., in Fifth month. 


A Men’s Bible Class has been organized at Fowler, Kan., 
to meet on First-day afternoons at some suitable place in 
town, and promises to be something that will interest men 
regardless of their religious inclinations. On the 7th inst. 
the class met at the Methodist church. 


The Peace Association of Friends, Philadelphia, have 
mailed copies of “Thirty Reasons Why Our Navy Should 
not be Enlarged” to the religious press of the country. We 
only wish we had the space to print these reasons in full. 
We recommend that interested Friends write to Hannah W. 
Cadbury, 441 Locust Avenue, Germantown, and enclose stamp 
for a copy. 


Since the recent evangelistic meetings conducted by the 
pastors, Farland and Emma Randolph, the meeting at Amboy, 
Ind., has manifested new life. The Dorcas Society has revised 
“The Quaker Cook Book” and published a second edition. 
The proceeds from its sale go toward meeting the debt on the 
new church building. A more extended notice of this cook 
book appears elsewhere in this issue. 


On the 7th ult., Julian and Josephine Hockett, Kokomo, 
Ind., began a series of meetings at, Bridgeport, which con- 
tinued until the 24th, 32 meetings being held, with excellent 
results. Many of those making a definite decision were 
young people and children. ‘There will be quite a number of 
accessions to the Church. Peter W. Raidabaugh has been 
pastor in the meeting for three years. 


Eva Elder and her daughter Gwendolyn, Emporia, held 
a series of meetings at Twin Mound, Kan., commencing 
Twelfth month 2oth. The services have been of great benefit 
to the meeting and community at large. Very cold weather 
came just as the meeting was reaching its greatest interest, 
which made it impossible for many people to attend, but ten 
have given their names to join with Friends, and there is a 
prospect of some others joining. 


The London Friend for the 22d ult. contains the following 
paragraph: 

“This week our valued friend, Thomas Hodgkin, 
D.C.L., with his wife, a son and daughter, embark on the 
“Orontes,” of the Orient line, for Australasia. ‘The party 
leave St. Pancras to-day. They go with the earnest good 
wishes of their many friends in England, and the prayer 


that their mission to Friends in the antipodes may be abun- 
dantly fruitful in the promotion of fundamental religion. 
The itinerary, Friends will recall, begins in Tasmania, con- 
tinues in New Zealand and Australia, probably concluding 
with attendance at the General Meeting at Adelaide in Sep- 
tember.” 


On Second-day, the Ist inst., seventeen Harrisburg Friends 
gathered at the home of George R. Chambers, Wormleysburg, 
Pa. After the religious meeting, Rhoda S. Chambers read a 
chapter from “The Story of Quakerism,’ a prophesy of 
Joseph Hoag, and other items of interest. George R. Cham- 
bers recited a poem. 

F. L. Mulford, Walter C. Heacock, Howard E. Eves, Mary 
E. Pownall and Cora B. Eves were appointed to bring for- 
ward names of a committee to recommend steps for a more 
complete organization, and make suggestions for increasing 
our usefulness. 


On account of the failing health of Charles L. Jessup, he, 
with his wife, Hannah Pratt Jessup, are residing in the 
extreme southeast corner of the pocket of Texas, where in the 
delightful climate, balmy air, and gulf breezes, he has much 
improved. Hannah Jessup writes from Brownsville, Tex.: 

“Having settled for the present just across the Rio Grande 
River from the city of Matamoris, Mexico, I took pleasure in 
attending the Christmas exercises at Friends mission ‘Hus- 
sey Institute.’ The recitations and tableaux were such as I 
have never seen excelled in any Northern Church or school. 
Everett Morgan and his cheerful wife are certainly doing a 
fine work. There are now 107 pupils enrolled in the school. 

“This being a girls’ school, it will be interesting to know 
that there are now over 30 boys in-the school. 

“It gave me great pleasure to address the meeting one 
evening. E. H. Morgan interpreted for me. Several bright 
young men were there who had not been seen before, and 
at the: close of the service several manifested a desire to live 
the Christian life, and nearly all present urged my coming 
again.” 

The evening address by the same speaker was a revelation 
to many of the tremendous power of Mohammedanism, and 
at the same time of the still greater power of Christianity, 
which is overcoming the baleful influences of Islam upon the 
lives of every seventh man, woman and child on this world. 

The accounts of what Friends are doing both at home and 
abroad to propagate the Kingdom of God, seemed to throb 
with the warm heartbeat of an aroused and vital sense of 
brotherhood, and therefore of joy-bringing responsibility, to 
the whole human race. The line of cleavage between home 
and foreign missions, so often emphasized, was eliminated 
completely from the discussion. Dr. William W. Comfort 
and Robert E. Pretlow earnestly besought Friends to recog- 
nize this unity of home and foreign work, claiming that 
either one without the other must be incomplete and inefficient. 

The closing address of the conference, by C. A. R. Janvier, 
very fittingly emphasized the crisis Friends are facing, the 
crisis that appears in every missionary land, the crisis that 
calls us to a mighty and united effort to evangelize the world 
in this generation, 

The conference must leave an indelible impression upon 
those who were caught up in the spirit of tenderness and 
brotherly love that breathed unmistakably throughout its 
many sessions, and moved even to tears the men who were 


too strong to be ashamed to weep. 


A week-end missionary conference was held at ‘T'welfth 
Street meeting-house, Philadelphia, Pa., the 29th and 3oth ult. 
The concern for holding the conference had for some 
time been on the hearts of a few Friends in New York, New 
England, Baltimore and Philadelphia. About 30 delegates, 
besides a number of Philadelphia Friends, attended the meet- 
ings. They brought with them such a spirit of earnestness 
and quiet devotion that their presence was extremely helpful 
and inspiring. 

The annual meeting of the Foreign Missionary Association 
of Friends of Philadelphia, which preceded the conference on 
Sixth-day afternoon, was occupied with encouraging reports 
of the work in hand. The emphasis laid upon work in 
Japan called forth from Asa §. Wing, the president, a com- 
ment upon the danger of “losing sight of our responsibility 
to the whole world in our devotion to our pet—Japan.” ‘The 
address of Samuel M. Zwemer, which followed the business 
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meeting, was brim full of enthusiasm and optimism. He 
said: “The prospects are as bright as the providences of 
God. There are no longer any great missionary problems. 
All the non-Christian religions are dying away; and even 
Mohammedanism is no longer absolutely impregnable; we are 
winning out everywhere. But the world missionary problem 
is right here in the Church of Jesus Christ—in all the 
churches, among all Christians.” And he struck the keynote 
of the conference when he declared that the progress of 
Christ’s Kingdom throughout the world depends first of all 
upon the awakening of the men and women at home, called 
Christians, to a realization of their duty to “Know—Pray— 
Pay—Go !” 

We spend much time trying to make our reports accurate 
and up to date, but for one reason and another, errors occa- 
sionally creep in. During the last few weeks two or three 
mistakes have appeared of sufficient importance to call for 
correction. In the “Missionary Directory,’ page 815, Vol. 
XV, issue for Twelfth month 17th, A. Edward Kelsey, 
Worcester, Mass., should be substituted for A. Edward 
Keley, Ram Allah, Jerusalem, Palestine, while the name of 
Alic® W. Jones should appear at Ram Allah, Palestine, Jeru- 
salem. The following list of missionaries in Jamaica, W. L., 
should appear in place of the one given: 

Arthur H. Swift, superintendent, Hectors River P. O. 

H. Alma Swift, Hectors River P. O. 

Mary FE. White, Hectors River P. O. 

Alsina M. Andrews, Hectors River P. O. 

Lional EF. Scoltock, Hectors River P. O. 

Leah 'T. Scoltock, Hectors River P. O. 

Sada F. Stanley, Albany P. O. 

Alice I. Kennedy, Albany P. O. 

Julia Bentley, Albany P. O. 

Jefferson W. Ford, Buff Bay P. O. 

Helen F. Ford, Buff Bay P. O. 

Lizzie Allen, Buff Bay P. O. 

Charles Sylve, Middle Quarters P. O. (native). 

Joana Sylva, Middle Quarters P. O. (native). 

In our statistical table, page 4, of the present volume, the 
number of ministers reported for New England Yearly 
Meeting is 32. The yearly meeting minutes give 111. This 
would bring the grand total for all the yearly meetings up to 
641. 

In preparing the Events and Comments last week we fol- 
lowed the morning papers of the 3oth ult., in reporting an 
earthquake at Barcelona, Spain. The report was subsequently 
denied, but we did not discover our error until too late for 
correction. 


Friends of Indiana evidently propose to let their representa- 
tives know how they stand on the moral issues before the 
Legislature. Here is their pronouncement headed 

“PROTEST AND PETITION OF THIRTY THOUSAND PEOPLE.” 


To the Members of the Senate and House of Representatives 


of the Indiana State Legislature now in session: 
HONORABLE GENTLEMEN: 

WaHeErEAS, During the special session of the Legislature in 
September, 1908, the annual session of the Western Yearly 
Meeting of Friends Church was held at Plainfield, Ind., and 
it sent to the Legislature a petition praying for the passage 
of the County Local Option Bill then pending; and the 
Indiana Yearly Meeting of Friends, held in Richmond, Ind., 
a few days after the enactment of the said local option law, 
enthusiastically adopted a resolution commending the Legis- 
lature for this action; and 

Wuereas, The demand for and the popularity of this law, 
based, as it is, upon the democratic principle that the majority 
shall rule, has been abundantly demonstrated by the prompt 
action of several counties in at least five Congressional dis- 
tricts in the northern, southern, eastern and western portions 
of our State, in accepting its provisions, and many other 
counties have petitioned the Commissioners to call elections 
as provided by this law; and that the result of all the elec- 
tions thus held, whether in Republican or Democratic coun- 
ties, has conclusively shown by the large majorities against 
the continuance of places for the sale of intoxicating liquors, 
it is a question of morals and civic righteousness and not of 
partisan politics. This, too, has been demonstrated by our 
legislators, as no legislation in favor of temperance has ever 
been secured except by the votes of both Republicans and 
Democrats in the Legislature; and 

Wuereas, While every enactment of a Legislature should 
have a fair and timely trial before amendment or repeal, a 


bill to repeal said county option law has been introduced in 
the Legislature in less than ninety days after the law became 
operative; 

Therefore, We, the undersigned, the members of the Legis- 
lative Committees of Indiana, and Western Yearly Meetings 
of Friends, officially representing a membership in Indiana of 
more than 30,000, respectfully but solemnly protest against 
the repeal or amendment of the said county local option law. 

By the same authority we protest against any amendment 
of our present Sunday law which forbids the playing of any 
baseball, football or other game, where any fee is charged, 
on the first day of the week, commonly called Sunday. 

We also protest against our present iniquitous divorce laws, 
by which, according to statistics, in some of our counties 
one-fifth and in the average of the entire State one-seventh 
of the marriages are annulled by our courts. We respectfully 
pray your honorable bodies to so amend our divorce laws as 
to greatly lessen the crying evils from the administration of 
our present statute. 

We respectfully suggest an amendment which shall prevent 
the trial of a divorce suit in less than six months after it 
has been filed, and that no divorced person shall be per- 
mitted to marry in less than one year after the annulment 
of a previous marriage. 

Very respectfully, 
Timotuy NICHOLSON, 
Merchant, Richmond. 
BENJAMIN F. Marsa, 
Attorney, Winchester. 
ExisHa B. Ratciirr, 
Farmer, Spiceland. 
Witram P. HENLEy, 
Banker, Carthage. 
Davin HabLey, 
Minister, Danville. 
Murray Kenworrtuy, 
Professor Biblical Literature and Greek, 
Earlham College. ; 


MARRIED. 


SmitH—Newt.in.—At the home of J. H. Douglas, Pasa- 
dena, Cal. First month 26, 1909, William P. Smith and 
Emma J. Newlin. 


DIED. 


Batpwin.—In a hospital in Indianapolis, First month 21, 
1909, Linneus S$. Baldwin, aged fifty-one years. He was a 
member of Noblesville Friends meeting, Indiana, and for 
years superintendent of the Bible-school and an active temper- 
ance worker. 


Briy.—At Glens Falls, N. Y., First month 4, 1909, Elizabeth 
F. Bell, wife of Myron J. Bell. Her life from childhood up 
was one of beautiful Christian devotion, and its beauty will 
long be remembered by those who knew her. 


Burcess——At North Branch, Kan., Twelfth month 18, 
1908, Rebecca Farquhar, wife of Alfred Burgess, in her fifty- 
sixth year. She was an elder in North Branch Monthly 
Meeting. 


CHAMNEsS.—At her home, near Greensboro, N. C., Tenth 
month 7, 1908, Jane (Wilson) Chamness, in her seventy-ninth 
year. For many years she was an elder of Center Monthly 
Meeting. 


Erreman.—At the home of her daughter, Amboy, Ind., 
First month 14, 1909, Eunice Wright Elleman, aged sixty- 
nine years. 


Hixson.—At his home, First’ month 7, 1909, Robert O. 
Hixson, in his fifty-ninth year. A member of Bloomingdale 
Monthly Meeting, Parke County, Ind. 


MrapEr.—At the home of his daughter, Mary J. Barnum, 
Mankton, Vt., First month 7, 19090, Daniel Meader, in the 
eighty-sixth year of his age. He was a member of Ferrisburg 
Monthly Meeting. 


Ricxs.—Near Blackwell, Okla., First month 5, 1900, James 
A. Ricks, aged sixty-one years. 


Stupss.—At his home near Artesia, Cal., Twelfth month 
22, 1908, Jacob Stubbs, aged seventy-seven years. He was 
a lifelong member with Friends. 
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Suternational Desson. 


FIRST QUARTER. 
LESSON VIII. SECOND MONTH 21, 19090. 


SLernieN, Cory FIRST CHRIS- 
TIAN MARTYR. 
Acts 6:1, 8, 3: 
For special study, Acts 6: 8-15; 7:54; 8:3. 
GoLpEN TrHxt.—They stoned Stephen, call- 
ing upon God, and saying, 
receive my spirit. Acts 7: 59. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEBRE. 


Che 


Second-day, Second month 15th. Arrest 

of Stephen. Acts 6: 1-15. 
np a Stephen’s defense. Acts 7: 
: Stephen’s defense. Acis 7: 


Fourth-day. 
30-53. 
& mae Stephen stoned. Acts 7:54; 


Sixth-day. Afflictions. Heb. 10: 32-39. 

Seventh-day. The promise. Rey. 2: 1-11. 

Virst-day. The crown. II Tim. 4: 1-8. 

Time.—About 35 or 36 A. D., though 
some would put it three or four years 
earlier. 

Place.—Jerusalem. 

The narrative in the sixth chapter is 
very interesting because it gives some 
hints of the history of the early Church 
—all too few. The Church grew in 
numbers, because the teaching of the 


apostles met a spiritual need of the peo- | 


ple. It is not likely that the growth of 
the Church at first attracted very much 
attention. The early Christians at this 
time were all Jews; they held the Old 
Testament in reverence, they believed 
in its teaching, they were good Jews as 
to the outward, and were not revolution- 


NO MEDICINE 
BUT A CHANGE OF FOOD GAVE RELIEF. 


Many persons are learning that drugs 
are not the thing to rebuild worn out 
nerves, but proper food is required. 

There is a certain element in the cer- 
eals, wheat, barley, etc., which is grown 
there by nature for food to brain and 
nerve tissue. This is the phosphate of 
potash, of which Grape-Nuts food con- 
tains a large proportion. 

In making this food all the food ele- 


ments in the two cereals, wheat and bar- | 


ley, are retained. That is why so many 
heretofore nervous and run-down people 
find in Grape-Nuts a true nerve and 
brain food. 

“T can say that Grape-Nuts food has 
done much for me as a nerve retiewer,” 
writes a Wisconsin bride: 

“A few years ago, before my marriage, 
I was a bookkeeper in a large firm. I 
became so nervous toward the end of 
each week that it seemed I must give up 
my position, which I could not afford 
to do. 

“Mother purchased some Grape-Nuts 
and we found it not only delicious, but 
I noticed from day to day that I was 
improving until I finally realized I was 
not nervous any more. 

“T have recommended it to friends 
as a brain and nerve food, never hav- 


Lord Jesus, | 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| 
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Ber OS GRAPES, from their most health- 
AidPer ts ful properties, give ROYAL its 
active and principal ingredient 


Baking 
Absolutely Pure 
It is economy to use Royal Baking Powder. 
It saves labor, health and money. 
Where the best food is required no other 


baking powder or leavening agent can take the 
place or do the work of Royal Baking Powder. 


ing found its equal. I owe much to 
Grape-Nuts, as 
nervous. collapse, and enabled me to 
retain my position.” 


Name given by Postum Co., Battle | 


Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. “There’s a Reason.” 
Ever read the above letter? A new 


it saved me from a | 


one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human in- 
terest. 


ists in the ordinary sense of the word. 
It was only when they grew in numbers 
and evidently had an influence among 
the people that the authorities took steps 
against them, and then, as was seen in 
the last lesson, it was perhaps chiefly on 
the political side rather than on the 
religious. How long after the arrest of 
Peter and John the arrest of Stephen 
took place, it is impossible to say, but 
the fact that Stephen was accused by 
religious zealots would rather imply that 
it was some time, perhaps a year or two. 
The whole of Stephen’s address should 
be read. The real themes of the dis- 
courses will be found in verses 51-53. 
He wishes to show that the Jews were 
the real violators of God’s law. 

The growing Church encountered, as 
usual, new questions, new problems 
which always come with increase of 
numbers. The special difficulty, as 
shown in verses I-7, was relating to the 
distribution of relief funds. There were 
two great divisions of the Jews: the 
Palestinian or Jews proper, and the 
Hellenists or Grecians, or Jews of the 
Dispersion—the Jews who had settled 
in Greek-speaking countries. There is 
no reason to suppose that the “seven” 
“Deacons,” as they are called, were a 
permanent appointment, or that they 
were part of a regular church organiza- 
tion. 

8. Appointed to perform business 
duties, Stephen could not be confined to 
them. 

9. “Synagogue of the Libertines.” 
That is of the Freedmen from Rome. 
Possibly descendants of the Jews car- 
ried into slavery by Pompey 63 B. C 
There were a great many synagogues in 
Jerusalem. “Cyrenians,”’ “Alexandrians” 
were of Africa, “Cilicias” was in south- 
eastern Asia Minor; “Asia,” the west- 
ernmost provinces of Asia Minor. 

10. The Revised Version reads Spirit, 
meaning the Holy Spirit—the influence 
of the Spirit accompanying his words. 

11. “Suborned.” Procured, in a bad 


sense. “Blasphemous.’ See verses 14, 
48, 49. 

12. The people heretofore had not 
been opposed to the teaching, though the 
others had been. “Council.” The San- 
hedrin. 

13, 14. ‘The falseness consisted in per- 
verting the words of Stephen. Compare 
Matt. 26: 61. “This place.” The temple 
and the temple area where the council 
was sitting. “Customs” which were re- 
quired to be observed, and hence were 
the same as laws. 

15. The spirit shone through his face. 

7: 54. ‘The abrupt manner in which 
Stephen’s address ends, rather implies 
that he was interrupted. 

55. He was granted a sight of the 


Heavenly Temple and a Heavenly 
vision. 

56, 57. Stephen’s words only exasper- 
ated them still more. “Cries out.” 


Probably shouting to him to cease, or to 
drown his words. “Stopped their ears,” 
as if his words were blasphemous and 
should not be listened to. “Ran.” 
Rushed upon him like an angry mob. 
58. “Cast him out of the city.” Be- 
cause it was unlawful to put anyone to 
death within the city walls. “Stoned 
him.” ‘The Mosaic punishment for blas- 
phemy (Deut. 13: 9, 10; Lev. 24: 14-16; 
Luke 4: 29). ‘This incident has given 
rise to much discussion. The Jews were 
not allowed by the Romans to put any 
one to death; how then was Stephen 
stoned? ‘The usual explanation is that 
it was the act of a tumultuous mob; 
but as all the proceedings were in accord 


| with the usual order, some reject this 


view, and ascribe it to the unsettled state 
of the Roman Government at the time. 
It is, however, by no means unlikely 
that the Jews had secured some sanction 
from the Roman authorities, as the per- 
secutions followed, which must have 
been allowed by the Romans. The tra- 
ditional plan of martyrdom is outside 
the Damascus Gate, on the north side of 
the city. “The witnesses.” Those two 
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who were to cast the first stones. See 
Deut. 17: 5-7. “Laid down _ their 
clothes.” For safe-keeping. “Saul.” 
The first mention of him so celebrated 
as Paul the Apostle. “Young man.” A 
very indefinite phrase, as men were 
often called young till they were forty. 
“Calling upon.” Literally “invoking,” 
implying the word “Lord.” 

60. Note Stephen’s prayer—“receive 
my spirit,’ and “lay not this sin to their 
charge.” Compare Luke 23: 34, 46; 
8: 1. “And Saul was consenting unto 
his death.” Rather, “sympathizing with 
his doing unto death.” Compare Acts 
22: 20. It implies that he did not stone 
Stephen himself. Compare Rom. 1: 32. 
“A great persecution.” Compare I Tim. 
1: 13; Gal. 1: 13, 23. “All.” A general 
expression, for we know some remained 
in Jerusalem. See verse 3. 

2. “Devout men.” A term nowhere 
else used to denote Christians, but it 
would seem most probable that they 
were members of the Church, though 
some think that they were pious Jews 
who showed in this way their pity for 


Stephen. 
3. “Haling.” Equivalent to dragging 
roughly. For Paul’s own account, see 


picesere 58; 0: Ir 15, 211 Com tee 
PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 

“He heeded not reviling tones, 

Nor sold his heart to idle moans, 

Tho’ cursed and scorned, and bruised 

with stones; 

But looking upward, full of grace, 

He prayed, and from a happy place 

God’s glory smote him on the face.” 

—TENNYSON. 


BOTH GAINED 
BY CHANGE TO POSTUM. 


“We have given Postum over a year’s 
trial,” writes a Wisconsin lady, “and our 
only regret is that we did not try it be- 
fore. Previously we used coffee twice a 
day and were very fond of it. 

“My husband had been subject to se- 
vere attacks of sick headache for years 
and at such times could not endure the 
sight or smell of coffee. This led me to 
suspect that coffee was the cause of his 
trouble. 

“T was also troubled very much with 
acidity of the stomach and heart palpi- 
tation after meals. I had been doctoring 
for this, but had not suspected that cof- 
fee was the cause. 

“Finally we purchased some Postum 
and it did for me what the medicines 
had failed to do. The first day we used 
Postum I noticed less of my own trou- 
ble, the second day was entirely free 
from it and have never been troubled 
since. 

“My husband has been entirely free 
from attacks of sick headache since he 
quit coffee and began to use Postum. 

“T have heard people say they did not 
like the flavor of Postum, yet I have 
served it to them without detection, be- 
cause it has the color and snappy coffee 
taste, similar to mild high-grade Java. 
This shows they had not made it right. 
When made according to directions on 
package, it is as delicious «4s coffee, and 
besides it is wholesome.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human in- 
terest. 


Christian Endeavor. 


{Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 14239 New 
York Ave., Washington, D. G.] 


TOPIC FOR SECOND MONTH 21, 1909. 
PILGRIM’S PROGRESS SERIES. 
tie Ton, SLOUGHZOR 
DESPOND. 
Ps. 69: 1-4, 13-18; 40: 1-3: 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Second month 15th. Blijah 
in. despair. I Kings 19: 1-8. 

gee Three bitter days. Acts 9: 
«ourth-day. The soul cast down. Ps. 
ope eth-day: The way out of despair. Ps. 
_pixthday. Faith’s triumph. Rom, 5: 

iseventheday: The peace that never fails. 
Phil. 4: 4-7. 

The doubts and discouragements that 
form the “miry slough’ into which 
Christian fell so early in his progress 
from the City of Destruction toward the 
wicket gate are besetments that are not 
peculiar to the beginnings of religious 
experience, as we know at our own cost, 
even without consulting the graphic 
picture that David draws of his own 
plight in the sixty-ninth Psalm. But 
Paul gave Bunyan a hint, perhaps, for 
his “good and substantial steps” leading 
through the very midst of the slough, 
when he wrote of “the way of escape” 
that comes with every temptation. “He 
is able to deliver,” we say and sing; then 
why do we so often fail in the demon- 
stration of it in our experience? 

Bunyan says “being heedless,” even 
though he records the true and hopeful 
words Christian is uttering the while, 
I am sorry he varied from that state- 
ment in Christian’s reply to Help, for 
it seems to me a much more accurate 
and adequate account of the event than 
to say that he was fleeing in fear. 
“Watch and pray” is our Lord’s pre- 
scription for avoiding the slough, and I 
have at least a hope that one fleeing in 
fear would be led to so guide his steps 
as that deliverance would seem near at 
hand and not far off. But be this as it 
may, there is a way through, and there 
is the outreached hand of Help to assist 
those who miss it, but who none the less 
continue to strive to reach the side next 
the wicket gate. 

The man who is fighting the power of 
evil represented in alcoholic drink, and 
who, feeling the fierce craving for its 
false stimulus, locks himself in his room 
for the hours of conflict, not daring to 
go where the temptation will flaunt itself 
in his face; that man is pressing toward 
the wicket gate, and we shall confidently 
expect his deliverance—indeed have 
seen him delivered. 

But what of poor Pliable? ‘To find 
the way out of the struggle by refusing 
to press on, and to fall in with the old 
order of things without further effort 
for good,—is that final proof of his in- 
capacity to attain salvation? I have 
heard it said that, it was only the unfit 
who fell through drink, and that it was 
good riddance to be clear of them, as 
they were too lacking in moral stamina 
to be worthy of a better fate. But shall 
we not rather remember the prophecy 
concerning Him who would not break 
even a bruised reed, or quench the 
smoking flax? If only we could learn 
the wisdom of eliminating such tempta- 


tions as can be removed, how many a | 1010 Cneray STREET, 


[Second month, 


THE STOMACH OF THE CHILD 


IS THE ORGAN ALI, PARENTS SHOULD 
PROTECT AND KEEP NORMAL. 

The stomach of a child is the organ 
above all others upon which the future 
of a child depends. Bodily development 
is fast in children, and the nourishment 
necessary to meet such development is 
the one essential demanded from a par- 
ent. Most mothers and fathers, jeal- 
ously guard a child from the formation 
of bad habits, yet in this age our chil- 
dren early become the victims of wrong 
food, over eating and irregular meals. 

It is most appalling to know the effect 
of stonf€ch troubles among our children. 

Most children who are nervous, ir- 
ritable and cross, who dream, sleep rest- 
lessly, who tire easily and have no desire 
for child exercise, generally have 
stomach trouble, indigestion and dys- 
pepsia. ae 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia ‘Tablets are in- 
tended to thoroughly digest food and to 
place the system in shape to obtain all 
the nourishment it needs from such food. 

These tablets mix with the juices of 
the system, enriching them in giving to 
the body the ingredients necessary to 
build up the rapidly forming brain and 
body of the young. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets should be 
given to children after each meal and at 
bed time. They are made from pure 
vegetable and fruit essences and contain 
no harmful chemicals whatever. The 
use of these tablets will give greater 
vim to a child in its school work or at 
its play. They will produce appetite and 
soothe nerves, destroy abnormal crav- 
ings and will allay the bad effects of 
sweets and such improper foods as most 
children enjoy and will eat no matter 
what is done to prevent it. 

It is due the child that his stomach be 
protected by the parent, and if Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets are given after meals, 
the habits of the child will not tear down 
the stomach and destroy the digestive 
juices nearly so rapidly. Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets are given to each and 
every degree of life. Any condition of 
the stomach welcomes them, from the 
strongest to the weakest. For sale by 
all druggists, price 50 cents. Send us 
your name and address to-day and we 
will mail you at once a trial package 
free. Address F. A. Stuart Co. 150 
Stuart Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 


Pliable might grow into a_ steadfast 
pursuer after righteousness! Even if of- 
fenses must needs come, let us not for- 
get, “Woe unto him by whom the 
offense cometh,” and strive to clear our- 
selves by bridging every slough in every 
way we can. 


THE HEART 


OF 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


BY WAYNE WHIPPLE 


Author of ‘The Story-Life of Lincoln,” 
“The Lincoln Story Calendar,” Etc. 

This is a delightful book of 54 pages, bound 
in red cloth. The love, the sympathy, the 
pathos and the real heart life of Lincoln in every 
phase are mirrored in this little volume in a way 
to commend it to every American citizen, 


PRICE, POSTAGE PAID, 50 CENTS 


THE BIDDLE PRESS 
PHILADELPHIA 


f 
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FINANCIAL 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and Okla- 
homa, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. Safest form of investment; no fluctuations 
in value; securities personally inspected; no 
loan made to exceed 40 per cent. of our valuation. 
Oollections made without expense to Investor. 
Long and successful experience. References 
furnished, Correspondence solicited, 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
. JoszPH J. Dickinson FRANK M. Rnzp 


On IOWA 
safest form of 


by our cus- 
oolect and remit:inter- 
Write for booklet. and list. 


tomers for 36, ; 
est wherever investors di 


ELLSWORTH AND JONES. 
IOWA FALLS, IOWA; 
6’ NET TO | FARM 

LENDER | LOANS 


Write for up to date map of the new state and 
descriptive papers of our high grade first mort- 
gage loans on improved real estate in Eastern 
Oklahoma, the richest agricultural country in 
the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third value. 
All securities personally inspected by a salaried 
employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as teference, Insurance Com- 
panies and Individuals who have invested in 
our mortgages for years, 


THE AMERICAN INVESTMENT 60. 


ALTER B. PASCHALL, Pres’t 


ATOKA = = OKLAHOMA 


William S, 


Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


GQ TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate. 
MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 
4 PHILADELPHIA 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Keystone, Race 70-09 


Telephones 


NV.W. Cor. 107" & ARCH 


COLOR WORK. FL: ADELPHIA. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
FINE FUNERAL FURNISHINGS 


Best service and equipment 


1313 VINE STREET 


BoTH TeLePHoNnes 
Day oR Nicur 


PHILADELPHIA 


|| MANY BOOKS IN ONE | 
WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Do you know that the INTERNATIONAL answers 
with final authority ALL KINDS of questions in 
TheTrades,Arts ahd Sciences, Geography,Language, 
Biography, Etc.? Plan of Contents as follows: 
Colored Plates, Flags, State Seals, Etc... 
Brief History of the English Language. 
Guide to Pronunciation.............. 
Scholarly Vocabulary of English.. 
Dictionary of Fiction........... 
Gazetteer of the World........ 
Biographical Dictionary.... 
Scripture Proper Names.. 
GreekandLatin ‘‘ 
English Christian ‘ 
Foreign Words.... 
Abbreviations.. 


2,380 Pages. 
5,000 Illustrations, 
25,000 Added Words, 


Should You Not Own Such a Book? 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 
Largest of our abridgments. Regularand Thin Pa- 
per Editions. 1116 Pages and 1400 IIlustrations. 


Write for ‘Dictionary Wrinkles,’’ and Specimen 
Pages, Free, Mention in yourrequest this paper and 
receive a useful set of Colored Maps, pocket size. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


DAGUERREOTYPES 


and old Photographs will fade 


Have them made PERMANENT 
by being copied, and printed 
on Platinum Paper. . .. . 


Send them to 


WILLIAM SHEWELL ELLIS 


Photographic Studio 
1628 Chestnut St. :: Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE QUAKER CALENDAR, 1909 


Single Copies, $ .85; postpaid, $ .37 
2 2:00;% | 2.12 


Six 2.00; 
Twelve ‘ 8.85; Se 4.09 


SMALL QUAKER CALENDARS 


DeLuxe Edition; choice of 4 subjects. 
Single Copies, $ .10; postpaid, $ .11 
Six YS 55; *§ 57 


Twelve ‘ 1.00: 5 1.04 


QUAINT QUAKER POST CARDS 


8c. each, or 2 for 5c. 
postage extra, lc. for 5 cards or less. 
9 subjects, postpaid, for 25c. 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO., 


921 Filbert St., Philadelphia 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘The 
American Friend” to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
line each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 


than 2gsc. Cash with order. . 
WHY QUAKERS DO NOT USE WATER 
BAPTISM 


We desire a large circulation of the book, 
‘“ Why Quakers do not use Water Baptism.” It 
has been enlarged and the subject of the Lord’s 
Supper added. Any minister, superintendent, 
evangelist or other responsible party who will 
handle them, may get them by sending address 
and number wanted to the author. Sell them 
and return money less 15 percent. Price, single 
copy, 30 cents. 

Aaron Bray, of Caldwell, Idaho, says, ‘The 
best I ever read.”’ 

Esther Frame writes, ‘‘ I have read thy excel- 
lent booklet and am much pleased. Thy method 
of dealing with the subject is different from any 
I ever heard before, very clear and logical. TI 
desire a number to distribute.’ 

-Address E. H. Parisho, 1040 Vermont Street, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


If you have anything to adver- 
tise, use the Subscribers’ Want 
Column of The American Friend. 
The cost for space is small and the 
results are almost invariably grati- 
fying. The American Friend, 1010 
Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 
Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 


capital stock 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. 


The Provident Life and Trust Go. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


¢ 


ASSETS, $82,228,483.14 
5,441,841.53 


7,831,007.86 
Charter Perpetual. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, 
RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, re- 
twnable on demand, for which interest 
is allowed. 


And is empowered by law to act as EX- 
ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, 
RECEIVER, AGENT, ete. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 
from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. 


BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mer. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
ASA 8S. WING 
JAMES V. WATSON 


WM. LONGSTRETH JOHN B. MORGAN 


ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 
JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 


FREDBRIC H. STRAWBRIDGER 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 

JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 
MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 

HENRY H. COLLINS 
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Special Premium Offer 


The AMERICAN FRIEND to New Sub- 
scribers with the LINCOLN= g 
STORY CALENDAR for only I e 5 0 


On Lincoln’s Birthday, February 12th, is 
given the sublime poem on Abraham Lin- 


Wayne Whipple, the author of the 


Lincoln Story-Calendar, has spent coln by Edwin Markham (author of ‘’The 
years in research and is an authority Man with the Hoe”); on Washington’s 
on Lincoln, His treatment of Lin- Birthday is an a prpe ste pet 
ae . : : ¢ Lincoln’s own Washington’s Birthday ad- 
coln s life-story is as facinating as it dress, delivered in 1842, and so on through- 
1s unique. out the year. A quaint and touching story 
¢ ; about Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, never 
The Calendar is made up of 64 sheets, size before printed, is alonea great addition to 

7 x 10% inches, printed in black witha touch Lincoln literature. 


of red for decoration, on a rich cream- 
colored paper. These sheets are bound with 
heavy brass rings and are attached toa thick 
cardboard back, with a heavy silk cord for 
hanging upon the wall. The coveris printed 
ona strikingly beautiful tan brown, fabric 
finish stock, in red and black and cream, 
with a notable illustration by J. W. Gruger, 
of Lincoln delivering the immortal Gettys- 
burg address. 


Thus Lincoln’s life-story is graphic- 
ally told in its humor and pathos, 
and, after ‘‘the grandest grief in his- 
tory’’—the last story of all is Lowell’s 
immortal tribute, which closes with 
these lines: 


“Great captains with their guns and drums, 
Disturb our judgment for the hour, 
But at last silence comes; 
These are all gone, and standing like a 
tower, 
Our children shall behold his fame, 
The kindly-earnest, brave, foreseeing man, 
Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not 


For each week or fraction of a week 
there is a story of one or several 
episodes in Lincoln’s life. Many of 
these stories are given just as Lincoln 
told them himself. They are ar- 
ranged in the order of their happen- 


ing, to make a complete life history, blame, : 

more vivid and easily remembered NeW re ed One te eee 
than an ordinary biography. Several i 

of the best of them have never ap- : In the Lincoln Story-Calendar 
peared in any life of kénooins ' Een pee f= we have Lincoln, quaint and merry, 
from Tincleiantenone caer pmentong (EM |  ANNivensany | MMM cad and sympathetic, es a constant 
fachimiles (Of Tits writing, Tie letters, i vig Sore spre tire cdaeey Uienet ; : fe guest in the home throughout the 


etc., all of which give added value and E ; Serene Be ve 
charm to the Calendar. é 


Lincoln Centenary Year, 1909 


The Red Letter days of the Lincoln This Lincoln Calendar makes a gift 
Year are indicated in red in the ear ree oe that will be welcomed and cherished 
week’s calendar and are celebrated by every one for every day of the 
with appropriate stories. great Lincoln Year. 


The American Friend, regular price . . . $1.50 
The Lincoln Story-Calendar, postpaid 1.00 
Both toa NEW SUBSCRIBER ... . . 1.50 


ADDRESS 


The American Friend 
1010 Arch Street 3? eS PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ssuehiny ie The | BAGEMOND 
American Friend 
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‘ PAGE 
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Events and Comments. 


The corps of expert engineers who ac- 
companied President-elect Taft to 
Panama have not made their official 
report, but it is generally understood 
that all of them heartily favor the lock 
type of canal for Panama. This prob- 
ably settles the long debated question as 
to what kind of a canal the United 
States will construct across the Isthmus 
of Panama. . 


We understand the brewers have now 
given up their fight in Kansas. They 
had hoped that W. R. Stubbs, the new 
Quaker Governor, would be more 
lenient than Governor Hoch, but he has 
informed them flatly that they can ex- 
pect no favors from him. In Kansas, 
at least, prohibition prohibits. Leaven- 
worth is the only important city in the 
State in which the law is not well en- 
forced, and it will soon fall into line. 


President Roosevelt has sent a special 
message to Congress embodying the re- 
port of the Country Life Commission, 
which he appointed some months ago. 
He praises the work of the commission 
and emphasizes the importance of the 
agricultural class in America. His only 
recommendation is that an appropria- 
tion of $25,000 be made to enable the 
commission to continue its work, digest 
the material it has collected and put it 
into shape for ready reference. 


Since Senator Knox has accepted the 
Proposed appointment as Secretary of 
State in President-elect Taft's cabinet, 
some one has discovered that in 1907 he 
voted for an increase of the salary of 
that official. 

According to the Constitution of the 
United States, no Senator or Repre- 
sentative can be appointed to an office, 
the emoluments of which have been in- 
creased while he was a member of Con- 
gress. Strictly interpreted, this would 
debar the Senator from accepting the 
proposed appointment, and the predica- 
ment has caused Congress no little mer- 
riment and some anxiety. 

Just what the final outcome will be is 
not certain, but it is probable that Con- 
gress will repeal the law increasing the 
salary of the Secretary of State, thus 


giving Senator Knox an opportunity to 
accept the apnointment without violating 
the Constitution. 


After annexing Bosnia and Herze- 
govina last year, Austria announced that 
she would make no pecuniary recom- 
pense to Turkey. For months the situa- 
tion threatened to involve Turkey, Aus- 
tria, Montenegro, and Bulgaria in war. 
The season of the year made the open- 
ing of hostilities difficult, and Russia, 
France and Great Britain brought to 
bear all possible pressure in favor of 
peace at Constantinople and Vienna. As 
a result, Austria has withdrawn her 
determination not to give an indemnity 
and has agreed to pay $10,800,000 to the 
Turkish Government, nominally for the 
imperial forests in the annexed terri- 
tory. This action destroys all prospect 
of war between Austria and Turkey and 
makes it very likely that Bulgaria will 
come to terms and pay Turkey such in- 
demnity as she asks. 


The Anti-Saloon League of America 
has determined to erect a printing plant 
of its own to be devoted wholly to the 
publication of temperance campaign 
literature, including the weekly period- 
ical organ of the league—The American 
Issue. In consideration of the donation 
of a plot of ground, valued at $7,000, by 
citizens of that village, the town of 
Westerville, Ohio, has been sclected as 
the location of the plant. The intention 
of the Anti-Saloon League is to spend 
above $100,000 on the erection and equip- 
ment of the printing house and on an 
office building in connection, where the 
headquarters of national administration 
will be located. The latter building, 
though not large, will be of an orna- 
mental and monumental character, and 
will be dedicated as the Lincoln 
Memorial Building, in memory of Lin- 
coln’s early leadership in the temperance 
crusade. 


“FAIR LOCAL OPTION BILL.” 


Section I. Be it enacted by the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in Gen- 
eral Assembly met, and it is hereby 
enacted by the authority of the same, 
that whenever a number of the qualified 
electors of any borough, township or 
ward of any city, equalling 25 per 
centum of the number of votes cast 
therein at the last preceding general 
election, shall present a petition to the 
Court of Quarter Sessions of the Peace 
of the proper county, verified by the affi- 
davits of three of the petitioners, pray- 
ing for the holding of an election to de- 
termine whether the granting of licenses 
for the sale of vinous, Spiritous, malt 
or brewed liquors, or any admixture 
thereof, in such borough, township, or 
ward shall be prohibited, it shall be the 
duty of the said Court of Quarter Ses- 
sions of the Peace to order an election 
to be held in the said borough, township 
or ward, in not less than thirty days, 
nor more than forty days, from the 
date of such order, which election shall 
be held by the regular election officers 
at the usual place or places for holding 
elections in said borough, township, or 
ward, and the election shal be conducted 
in all respects as now provided by law, 
and all election officers shall be gov- 
erned by the directions, and subject to 


the penalties, and be compensated as 
now provided by law for the holding of 
general elections. Notice of such elec- 
tions shall be given by the officers des- 
ignated and in the manner provided by 
existing laws relating to township elec- 
tions, in so far as the same may be ap- 
plicable, and every such notice shall 
state—(1) the question to be voted 
upon, as hereinafter set forth; (2) the 
day and place of holding said election, 
and (3) that the polls shall be open be- 
tween the hours of 7 A. M. and 7 P. M. 

Section 2. The ballots at any election 
held under the provisions of this Act 
shall be printed, distributed and fur- 
nished, and in such quantities. and of 
the form, as is provided by existing 
laws relating to general elections. Upon 
such ballots shall be printed the ques- 
tion, “Shall the granting of license for 
the sale of intoxicating liquors be pro- 
hibited?” followed by the words, “Yes” 
and “No,” with a square of sufficient 
size at the right of each of said words, 
in which to give the elector an oppor- 
tunity to clearly designate his choice by 
a cross mark (X) placed in one of said 
squares. 

Section 3. Each qualified elector re- 
ceiving a ballot provided for by this Act, 
in accordance with existing laws, may 
mark in the appropriate square a cross 
(X) opposite the answer he desires to 
give, and all votes cast at said election 
held under the provisions of this Act 
shall be counted and declared, and a 
complete return of the same made to 
the Clerk of the Court of Quarter Ses- 
sions of the Peace of the proper county, 
in accordance with existing laws relat- 
ing to borough and township election re- 
turns, and the Clerk shall certify the 
result to the said Court. 

Section 4. Whenever it shall appear 
by the returns aforesaid that a major- 
ity of the votes cast at such election are 
in favor of prohibiting the granting of 
such license in the borough, township, 
or ward of a city, in which such election 
shall have been held, it shall thereupon 
become unlawful for said Court of 
Quarter Sessions of the Peace, or other 
authority to which may hereafter be 
transferred the power relating to said 
subject now vested in the said Court 
of Quarter Sessions, to issue or grant 
any license authorizing the sale of any 
vinous, spiritous, malt or brewed liquors, 
or any admixture thereof, in said bor- 
ough, township, or ward at any time 
thereafter until at an election held as 
hereinafter provided a majority of the 
electors voting thereat shall vote against 
prohibiting the granting of such licenses 
therein. 

Section 5. At any time after three 
years from the date of an election held 
under the foregoing provisions of this 
Act, another such election may be 
ordered and held as hereinbefore pro- 
vided. 

Section 6. This Act shall not be con- 
strued to repeal any special or local 
laws relating to the sale or granting of 
licenses to sell intoxicating liquors; nor 
shall it be construed to prevent the 
granting or refusal of a license under 
existing laws, the same as if this Act 
had not been passed, in boroughs, town- 
ships or wards of a city where the 
majority of the votes at an election 
held as hereinbefore provided, ° are 
against prohibiting the granting of 
license to sell intoxicating liquors. 


The American Friend 


“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


Vou. XVI. 


THE CONSECRATED LIFE. 


Seven times over in our accounts Christ says: 
“He that saves his life shall lose it, and he that 
loses his life shall find it.” It is a law of life at 
least as elemental and universal as “survival of the 
- fittest,” and there are few tragedies greater than the 
tragedy we see so often repeated of persons who 
with intense passion have pursued pleasure and have 
stormed the citadels of success and have come to the 
end of life with their lean hands empty and their 
hearts burned out to dull ash, with no hope and no 
faith in any larger good to be, because they have 
never lost themselves in any noble task or service, and 
so have never found themselves! 

The happy people in the world are not the persons 
of large leisure, whose loins are ungirt, whose lamps 
are unlit, and who have no work to do except occa- 
sionally to shake the bread-fruit tree. The happy 
people are toilers, consecrated to difficult tasks, 
absorbed in doing things, finding their lives by sink- 
ing them in the world’s work and the world’s prob- 
lems. The street sweeper faces greater dangers than 
the sailor does, greater dangers than most soldiers are 
called to face. The dust in which he works is laden 
with tuberculosis germs and with many other seeds 
of disease. Very likely many of these men go to 
their work like the dumb ass, and do it in the dull 


and leaden fashion in which all drudgery is done, but: 


every now and then there is a man among them as 
noble and saintly as any Galahad pursuing his holy 
Grail—men who see the meanness of the work, 
the danger in it, and yet who do it with a fine touch 
of consecration, that the city may be clean and that 
the little children playing in the streets may be safe. 
These street-sweepers are called in New York “the 
white angels,” and very often they are engaged in as 
divine service as the Gabriels, the Raphaels, or any 
other archangels, and they are often as consecrated 
as the missionary to the heathen, and as happy in 
their work. | 

We should turn for our great examples of conse- 
eration from the battlefield, which has too long in 
the popular’ mind had a monopoly of the heroic, to 
the realm of the common, every day life, where men 
and women, without any blare of trumpets and with 
no nation looking on at their feats of daring, forget 
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themselves in their tasks and live their heroism, in 
steady consecration to the growing welfare of their 
fellows. 
So he died for his faith. That is fine— 
More than most of us do. 


But stay, can you add to that line 
That he lived for it, too? 


In his death he bore witness at last 
As a martyr to truth. 

Did his life do the same in the past, 
From the days of his youth? 


It is easy to die. Men have died 
For a wish or a whim— 

From bravado or passion or pride, 
Was it harder for him? 


But to live: Every day to live out 
All the truth that he dreamt, 

While his friends met his conduct with doubt, 
And the world with contempt— 


Was it thus that he plodded ahead, 
Never turning aside? 

Then we'll talk of the life that he lived— 
Never mind how he died.—Ernest Crossy. 


I want to keep continually in the foreground the 
fact that consecration must not be a mere emotional 
giving of life to causes. The things that matter most 
are (1) what you put your life into, and (2) what 
kind of a life you put in. The reason that it mat- 
ters so much what you put your life into is that 
some things are so much more worth doing than other 
things are, that is, they forward the welfare of the 
race better than other things do. The man who can 
teach men has no right to raise turnips. Then, too, 
we all have special gifts and aptitudes which pecu- 
liarly fit us for some tasks rather than for other tasks. 
The very possession of a marked aptitude or gift is 
in itself a divine call, and carries with it a summons 
to service—a noblesse oblige. 

But it is of vastly more importance what kind of 
life you put in. Emerson says that the Gulf Stream 
will run through a straw if it is parallel to the cur- 
rent—and so it will, that is, a little of it will; but 
a great deal more of it will run through a 10-foot 
pipe. A life of a single candle power and of a 
single horse power will do something if it is conse- 
crated to a definite mission,-but the hundred power 
life is much more economic! It uses no more raw 
material, while its impact on the race, its circle of 
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dynamic influence is vastly greater, and it gathers 
power as it goes, like a falling stone. 

The first concern, then, of anyone who is eager 
to live a consecrated life should be to become as much 
of a person as may be. Culture and consecration 
ought never to be separated. They are when cut 
apart like the two blades of the scissors with the 
rivet gone. Culture alone is cold and thin. Conse- 
cration alone is weak and empty. “For their sakes 
I sanctify myself” was the great word of the Master. 
For their sakes I put myself at my best ought to be 
the aim of us all. The doctor who has a passion for 
saving life fulfils his mission best not by hurrying 
into it unequipped and untrained; he fulfils it best 
by taking years of his precious life in learning how 
to doit. The life saver is consecrated to no purpose 
if he cannot row in the storm and swim in a breaking 
sea. The mother may be ever so consecrated to the 
interests of her child, but she must as well know 
how little lives are rightly developed, and she must 
know the relative value of spanking and sugar plums. 
The social worker may be as consecrated as St. 
Francis, and yet may waste his life if he is unsound 
in sociology and-awry in economic theory. Self- 
enlargement and self-giving are the two indissoluble 
traits of a good life. 

It perhaps needs hardly to be said (it is so evident) 
that true consecration can never be reached by arti- 
ficial methods. The life must be kindled by an 
inward passion for an end that is large enough and 
high enough to feed the life and draw it on. The 
moment we discover that a person is “doing good” 
for selfish ends and with a view to utilitarian results, 
we despise his good deeds and will have none of them, 
for, in the last analysis, it is the life we appreciate 
and not the “things.” In fact the highest consecra- 
tion is, like genius, unconscious of itself. The per- 
son who is gloriously consecrated is so completely 
absorbed in the task he has to do, so interested work- 
ing out the end of goodness which he has in view, 
that he is hardly aware that he is sacrificing his life 
to it. Grace Darling could never understand why 
her heroic life stirred England so powerfully. In 
artless simplicity she used to say: “I did what 
everybody else would have done,’ and there is a fine 
naiveté in words which Christ puts in the mouths of 
the “blessed ones on the right hand”—‘‘when did 
we do all these things for which we are commended !” 
What a great word that is which the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews uses to utter the very essence 
of Christ’s sublime sacrifice: ‘Who for the joy that 
was before Him endured the cross!” 


iA Bcf 


THE PROBLEM OF THE GAPS. 


Friends, along with other Protestants, have become 
too indifferent to the gaps. Look at our geographi- 
cal distribution; here and there are little groups of 
Friends, with great gaps between—amiles of inhabited 
ccuntry without a Friends meeting. Look again at 
the territory covered by these groups; Friends belong- 
ing to the same quarterly meeting are often dis- 
tributed over a wide field, ten, twenty or a hundred 
people to every Friend in the district. And what 
do we care! We are quite ready to welcome the 
well-disposed as new members. We would like to see 
our meetings grow and multiply. But this is quite 
another matter from possessing a genuine concern 
for the gaps. Winning a few people here and there 
by “convincement” is a poor excuse for an adequate © 
effort to reach and minister to the religious needs of 
our whole population. 

But let us not be too hasty; there is the Methodist 
Church, the Presbyterian Church, the Baptist 
Church, and two or three hundred other denomina- 
tions and sects to fill up the gaps! Comforting 
thought if it were true. We must acknowledge that 
as far as geography is concerned some of them at 
least fill the gaps much better than we. It is a kind 
of indirect compliment that we pay to other denomi- 
nations—this excusing ourselves by thinking that 
they cover the ground which we neglect. But we all 
have the same failing. No Protestant denomination 
has a systematic program for the entire field, nor 
have all the denominations put together. As far as 
denominational geography is concerned there are some 
painful over-lappings and some fearful gaps. The 
situation is quite as evident in large cities as in 
country communities—great populous districts in the 
poorer sections almost churchless, while the well-to-do 
suburbs bristle with expensive edifices. What does 
the Master think of this hit-and-miss method of eul- 
tivating His vineyard ? 

We would be fortunate indeed if geographical gaps. 
were the only neglected fields in our religious work, 
but spiritual and social gaps are quite as appalling. 
Some communities are well supplied with religious 
instruction, others have scarcely anything in the 
native tongue of most of their inhabitants. Some com- 
munities are equipped with public libraries and 
wholesome places of diversion, others have nothing 
of the kind. 
ation with practical plans for social betterment is 
greatly needed in many localities. 

If this situation is to be relieved, broad Christian 
co-operation is needed, preceded by a revival of 


The institutional Church or the inspir- 
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ene 
social interest in our local meetings. They must 

study their respective fields and line up for aggressive | : oe a 
| erated by the yearly meeting to pay a religious visit 


effort. New England Yearly Meeting is making a 
good start, as is outlined by Clarence M. Case in this 
issue. The plan is tentative and will doubtless be 
modified, but it is a move in line with progress, and 
deserves the careful consideration of Friends, not only 
in New England Yearly Meeting, but in other yearly 
meetings as well. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 
Now is the time for the friends of Prohibition to 


make an active fight for local option in Pennsylvania. | 


Elsewhere we publish a copy of the ‘“‘Fair Local 
Option Bill” which has been introduced into the 
Legislature. The committee having the bill in 
charge has agreed to give it a public hearing in the 
Hall of the House the evening of the 24th inst. 
Large delegations should be present at that time 
to support the friends of the measure. Meanwhile 
Senators and Representatives should hear from their 
constituents by letter, petition and telegram, letting 
tbem know the public feeling on the subject. The 
superintendent of the State Anti-Saloon League is 
confident that local option has far more friends in 
both branches of the Legislature this winter than the 
liquor interests, and if the public spirited citizens 
bestir themselves the “Fair Local Option Bill” will 
probably become a law. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ALLEN JAY—XXIX.* 
53. Some Prominent English Friends. 


Our friends, Deborah Thomas, Baltimore, and 
Mary R. Haines her companion from Philadelphia, 
were also in attendance at London Yearly Meeting 
in 1875. They boarded where I did, at Joseph 
Bevan Braithwaite’s. They were at the yearly meet- 
ing the year before, and during the yearly meeting 
one day Deborah Thomas requested the privilege 
of visiting the men’s meeting. In the course of her 
communication she spoke very directly to some one 
whom she believed was in that meeting and who had 
felt a call to extensive religious service. She believed 
the time had come when he should surrender himself 
to the service and make preparation to enter upon it, 
as there was not much time to spare if he finished 
the work. Our dear friend, Stanley Pumphrey, was 
present on that occasion, and believed the message 
‘was meant for him, as he had long felt a call to visit 
the meetings of Friends in America. During the 
year he arranged his affairs and secured the endorse- 
ment of his monthly and quarterly meetings, and 
came to the yearly meeting prepared to lay the matter 
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before the meeting of ministers and elders for their 
endorsement. On Fifth month 18, 1875, he was lib- 


to all the meetings of Friends in America. He 
expected that it would require four or five years to 
accomplish all that he had on his heart. There was 
much unanimity in the meeting with his prospect, and 
he was encouraged to be faithful. He was about 
to engage in a work that was greatly blessed to the 
various American yearly meetings and that brought 
him into close touch and sympathy with Friends and 
their needs in this land. Perhaps when he closed 
his labors in our country no English Friend of that 
day was as fully posted on our conditions as he was. 
L will not speak more of Stanley Pumphrey now, as 
I shall have occasion to dwell more fully upon his 
labors in America later. 

The same day the meeting liberated Jsaac Sharp, 
Robert Doeg and myself to attend the yearly meeting 
in Norway, beginning on the 14th of Sixth month, 
We were also liberated to perform any other service 
we thought best in Norway, Denmark or Germany. 

Caroline E. Talbot, of Ohio Yearly Meeting, and 
her husband were also at the same yearly meeting. 
She found an open door for service among Friends. 
We traveled and labored together considerably during 
the summer in different parts of England, 

Isaac Brown was a dear Friend whom I had met 
in Ireland during Dublin Yearly Meeting, who mani- 
fested a great deal of kindness, and opened the way 
for my service in the yearly meeting. Afterwards 
at his own home in Kendal he and his wife opened 
their house, which was called Brantholme, and I 
stopped with them several days. It was of great 
benefit to me in my future work to become acquainted 
with this dear Friend. We kept up a correspondence 
until near the close of his life, and his many letters 
were very instructive, especially in my religious work. 
He was a man of deep spiritual experience. He had 
been a teacher for 50 years, and told me that he 
had never been late to his classes during that time. 
He was for many years head of the Flounders Insti- 
tute, which was established near Ackworth, and where 
many went to complete their higher education and to 
prepare themselves for teachers and for other useful 
occupations. He had a large library, and had given 
much attention to biblical study and research, and 
had spent much time in writing commentaries on 
the Bible—withal a very modest and unassuming 
man. He deeply impressed me with his humility. 
Especially was this manifest in his public ministry, 
there being nothing dogmatic or dictatorial in his 
communications. I was sitting one day in his library, 
reading, when he came in and sat down. At once I 
felt it would be a good time for me to find out the 
meaning of a certain portion of scripture that I 
had heard explained different ways, so, turning to 
the passage, I said: “Isaac Brown, what is the mean- 
ing of this passage of scripture?” With a smile he 
said: “If thou hadst asked me that question 40 years 
ago, I would have given thee an answer in a minute, 


| but after 40 years’ investigation I do not know what 
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it means.” How different from many I have met, 


who cannot read it in more than one language, yet 1 
have heard them explain it without any hesitation, 
claiming revelation, while others claiming the same 
high authority would give a different meaning to it, 
each claiming that he was right. It is altogether 
probable that Isaac Brown knew as much about the 
meaning of the Spirit as any of them. My observa- 
tion is that it is not very safe to follow those who 
can explain everything and tell you just what you 
must believe and what you must not believe. It may 
be safer sometimes to listen to the man who is able 
to say: “I do not know.” 

_ While with Isaac Brown, I spent a day in visiting 
one of the lakes in the Cumberland region, about 10 
miles away, and some of the old abbeys, attended 
their meeting of ministry and oversight, and their 
monthly meeting. On Sixth-day I went to Swarth- 
more Hall and visited the meeting and the hall where 
George Fox lived after he married Judge Fell’s 
widow, and spent First-day at Kendal, attending their 
morning and evening meetings. 

.. Others who were very kind to me were Isaac Sharp, 
the great missionary traveler, and Isaac Robinson, 
who had been in our home in North Carolina, both of 
whom did all they could to make my visit to London 
Yearly Meeting a time of blessing. I shall ever look 
back with great satisfaction upon the days that I 
spent at London Yearly Meeting in 1875. It was 
a.“‘school of the prophets” to me, and while there were 
many things new and different to what we have in 
our country, yet I feel that in many respects we 
might learn useful lessons from them. Being the 
only minister present with a minute outside of their 
yearly meeting, I found ample time for all the service 
I felt called upon to perform. I became especially 
interested in the young people of that yearly meeting, 
and felt that there was an awakening among them 
which would result in their taking greater interest in 
the Church. Especially was this being shown in the 
Adult School work, mission work, and the First- 
day School work, so that I left. that yearly meeting 
with a feeling of encouragement in regard to the 
future. English Friends give closer attention to the 
great moral questions connected with their govern- 

nent than we do, such as the temperance question, 
the educational question, looking after the poor and 
making the laws. It was remarkable to me to find 
so many members of the Society of Friends in Par- 
lament. While their numbers would not have enti- 
tled them to more than two or three, they had at 
that time 18 members of Parliament, several of them 
- ministers. 

The yearly meeting having closed, I visited a few 
meetings on my way up to Hull, from which place 
we sailed for Norway. 


Our faith for the future rests not only upon the 
stupendous event of the past, but upon the mighty 
reality of the present. It is because He lives that 
we shall live also.—Ez. 


[For THE AMERICAN FRIEND. ] 


THE STATE OF SOCIETY IN NEW ENG- 
LAND YEARLY MEETING—NATURE 
AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
PRESENT INVESTIGATION. 


BY CLARENCE M,. CASE. 


At New England Yearly Meeting held at Provi- 
dence in Sixth month, 1908, the complete and definite 
report of the superintendent of the evangelistic and 
Church Extension work was the occasion for an 
earnest discussion. The time was insufficient to 
permit all especially concerned in the “state of 
society” to express their views. The result was the 
appointment of a committee which should devote the 
entire year to a study of the subject, with the purpose 
of presenting the results of their investigation early 
in the sessions of the next yearly meeting, and in 
as graphic and summary a fashion as possible. It 
is hoped that by this means the yearly meeting may 
get deeply under the consideration of the significance 
of facts, and not be compelled to drop the subject 
just at the stage when profitable consideration of the 
situation should begin, upon the basis of the facts 
submitted. 

The minute of appointment shows the task before 
the committee to be threefold, viz. : 

First, “To investigate the present conditions in 
our yearly meeting ;” and, 

Second, “To report to our next yearly meeting their 
judgment as to the causes,’ ete.; and, 

Third, “To suggest what can be done * * .* 


.to improve present conditions and to increase our 


efficiency in meeting the present needs of the world 
about us.” 

It is evident at a glance that this appointment 
commissions the committee to collect facts, interpret 
the same, and propose remedies. It is charged with 
the threefold task of investigation, deliberation and 
(in form of. suggestion only) of reconstruction. To 
make its undertaking more difficult there is the fact 
that the yearly meeting, as a whole and through its 
superintendent and evangelistic committee, has all 
along been giving more attention to all three of these 
matters. So that the present committee does not 
enter an unexplored and virgin field, where every 
trophy that may be picked up turns out to be an 
entirely new and unclassified specimen. Far from 
it, for the most that this committee can hope to 
accomplish is to push perhaps a little farther and 
explore a little more systematically trails which 
earlier explorers have already partly opened up and 
blazed. And in this undertaking the committee has 
for one of its members the evangelistic superintendent 
himself. The plan of organization is as follows: 
Three were appointed by the yearly meeting, with an 
appropriation for the work, and were authorized to 
appoint additional members from different quarterly 
meetings. This was done in such a way that each 
quarterly meeting has within its limits a representa- 
tive on the committee, and upon these representatives 
is placed the task of distributing the literature and 
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‘organizing the work in their respective quarters. 
The committee as a whole has held one session in 
Boston, and it is the intention to meet again after 
al] the reports are in, for a day of deliberation and 
formulation of conclusions to be presented to the 
yearly meeting. 

The method of work consists of two phases. The 
one devolves upon the central committee, and par- 
ticularly its chairman, and consists in the comparison 
of conditions in various denominations, by consulting 
the respective year-books, ete., and the investigation 
-of conditions in general as affecting Church activity 
in- New England, e. g., movements of population, 
agricultural and industrial conditions, and the social 
and religious environment at large. This phase will 
not be further elaborated in this article, but we 
‘turn to the other aspect of the investigation, which 
is intended to furnish the body of facts to which all 
generalizations drawn from other sources must be 
applied. I refer to the data which local meetings 
are being asked to supply, in answer to a somewhat 
exhaustive, and doubtless aggravating, list of ques- 
tions which was submitted to the meetings early in 


‘Twelfth month, 1908, and which is due in three | 


installments, beginning with First month 15th, and 
ending Third month 15, 1909. 

Before speaking more in detail about these ques- 
tions, it should be very emphatically stated that the 
principal good to be expected from the queries will 
come from the very work of answering them, and 
they are framed partly with that purpose in view. 
‘If the work of this committee fails in part, it will 
probably be due in some measure to the unfortunate 
fact that those who must be relied upon to collect 
the data are precisely those who are compelled to 
work at the dry end of the task, and not always with 
the inspiration which sustains those who see the 
vision of larger meaning which those who ask for the 
data hope to wring from the same. In the case of 


such inquiries as the one in question, many of the : 


items sought after will seem insignificant to corres- 
pondents, and the effort to ascertain them will seem 
almost like an impertinence. This is true because 
the local worker cannot be expected to have the 
interest which belongs to the research in its wider 
aspects, but sees perhaps only a fragment, large or 
small according to his own preparation and insight 
with respect to the matter in hand. 


But, in spite of all these difficulties, our: hope: 


depends upon ‘that wise leadership which is usually 
not entirely lacking even in the weakest meetings. 
The one indispensable thing, however, is for meetings 
to realize that the doing of this work will be its own 
best reward, as will be made clear as we proceed. 

The first installment of the reports has to do with 
“The Local Meeting; Its Location and Resources.”’ 
It is in some respects the least important phase of 
the investigation. Its principal value. consists in 
two aspects. First, it contemplates a taking> of 
stock, an inventory of resources, both personal and 
material. It asks about the location, conveniences, 
ete., of the meeting house, with explicit directions for 


reaching the same, and a calendar of the meetings 
held there., This will furnish materials for a hand- 
book of meetings for the convenience of workers 
desiring to visit the various meetings, and will per- 
haps help to facilitate the circulation of ministers and 
workers throughout the yearly meeting. This part 
of the investigation takes account also of the number 
of ministers and pastors, the means of support upon 
which they depend, and the character of the meetings 
held. Statistics of gain and loss are also sought, 
with a view to ascertaining the principal channels 
through which members are added: and subtracted, 
and also whether any change in the general trend of 
any given meeting has occurred within the last’ gen- 
eration. 

The second installment asks the meeting: in every 
case to define its “field” and report on certain aspects 
of the field as defined. In the case of a. country 
meeting the “field” is taken to be the territory within 
a radius of about two miles of the meeting house, 
and in the case of a village meeting it is perhaps the 
village and its environs. A city meeting must be 
left with large liberty to discriminate as to the unit 
of territory which it chooses to study as its “field,” 
because the field of a city meeting is largely a matter 
of its influence, regardless of geographical bounds, 
and may include the entire city. 

In any case, having defined its unit of study; the 
meeting is asked to furnish statistics concerning the 
nationalities and religious preferences of the popula- 
tion living within the field. This is especially. sig- 
nificant in New England, where vast movements of 
population have taken place. This part of the 
inquiry also deals with the intellectual and social 
tone of the “field,” asking after the schools, libraries, 
associations for art, literature, ete., in the territory 
chosen for study. This last phase of the investiga- 
tion is only loosely applicable to city meetings, in 
view of the fact that all cities are reasonably well 
supplied with all the institutions and organizations 
in question; but it is deeply significant in the case 
of a country “field,” because it may throw. light 
upon the question whether any given field is well 
equipped in its social and intellectual life or in a 
crippled or backward state in these important 
respects. Of course it is realized that the particular 
block of territory which surrounds a meeting may 
not chance to be the seat of many such social agencies, 
while at the same time they may be readily accessible 
in an adjoining village or in immediately contiguous 
territory. In such cases the correspondent should 
specify as to such qualifying facts, since the essential 
thing is to get at the tone of the community rather 
than its geography. . 

The principal value of this aspect of the reports 
is to be found in the fact that every church ought 
to know, in the main, the conditions which prevail 
in its territory, if its work is not to be marred and 
even defeated by a zeal without knowledge. The 
report asks for no more than a church ought to know 
if it proposes to do the best work, laboring in line 
with conditions, and not against them. The ideal 
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method would be to make an actual count by canvass, 
but where this cannot be done, the town clerk or other 
officials should be able to supply, for reference, a copy 
of the United States census or the bulletins on Church 
statistics and religious preference published by some 
of the States. In Rhode Island the religious sta- 
tistics are collected for every country town and city 
ward and published by the Bureau of Industrial 
Statistics. 

The third and last installment has to do with The 

Meeting and Its Sense of Mission Toward Its Field. 
Under the head of “General Considerations,” the 
meetings are asked to deliberate on a set of ten ques- 
tions which have to do with the attitude of the 
meeting towards its field, both past and present. 
_ In filling out the second division of the inquiry, 
the meetings are advised to eliminate personal bias 
by organizing a group of interested persons who 
should pass upon the accuracy of the various answers, 
in order to be sure that they reflect the true condition 
of the meeting and its community. In this third 
phase of the inquiry the group plan is earried still 
further, and the meeting as a whole is asked to delib- 
erate, on suitable occasions, upon the queries pro- 
pounded, and to record the answer in every case as 
the sense of the meeting. If this is neglected, and 
the answers are formulated by a single person, or 
even a comparative few of the active members, one 
of the most valuable purposes of this whole investiga- 
tion will be defeated. The meeting as a body should 
not only take account of its working forces and study 
the field to which those forces are to be applied; it 
should also examine itself searchingly, and inquire 
whether its sense of mission to the community is 
what it should be, and whether its methods are such 
as will adequately express that sense of mission. 

In all this work the committee is in close touch 
and mutual sympathy with the Federation of 
Churches and the recently organized New England 
Rural Church Association. The latter was organ- 
ized under the leadership of the president of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, and its chairman 
is a professor of economics in Harvard University. 
These facts indicate something of the deep and wide 
bearings of the present investigation. It may be 
remarked that no investigator is a mere collector of 
random facts. Some sort of tentative and partial 
theory is necessary in order to determine what classes 
of facts shall be sought after among a multitude of 
possible data. The intelligent questioner must 
already have a glimpse of a possible answer. The 
hypothesis guides one to his data, and the data 
either corroborate or overturn the hypothesis. Below 
is given a list of such lines of inquiry. Some of these 
were in mind when the questions were framed, and 
others emerge as the investigation proceeds. They 
are here formulated merely as suggestive propositions 
which further study, or the facts as they shall finally 
appear, may revise or demolish: 

1. Depletion of population by exodus to the cities 
or the West, and the influx of immigrant peoples, 
has a direct bearing on the churches. 


visitors present one phase of this movement. The 
present investigation should show whether Friends 
are in the depleted or growing sections. 

2. Sectarian rivalry has weakened the cause of 
Christianity, especially ‘in thinly populated rural 
communities. Church federation and readjustment 
between denominations is an important factor in the 
solution. 

3. Rural institutions, 7. e., school, libraries, 
“society,” Chureh, ete., have not been’ developed to 
a degree that enables them to satisfy the spiritual 
cravings of the rural youth. This largely explains 
the rush to the cities, for it is not purely economic. 

4. The rural imstitutions must be developed. 
Where depletion of population has shattered them, 
the Church must fill up the gap with institutional 
features of its own. In all cases there must be a leader 
in every movement for the betterment of the com- 
munity. Especially must the pastor be an all-round 
leader in the community. 

5. If these considerations and the results of our 
investigation show the pastoral method of work to 
be most effective, can weak meetings, unable to sup- 
port a pastor, unite for group work and support 
adequately a man of ability who will help to organize 
and lead them in developing their own capacity for 
service ? 

6. What should be done by way of readjustment, 
i. é., should certain fields be abandoned, other meet- 
ings shifted, and a system devised by which the 
interests of a quarterly meeting or similar group could 
be pooled, and the strength of all be placed behind 
the strength of each? 

7. Can anything be hoped for without a renewed 
and increased sense of mission and of true home 
missionary zeal ? 

8. The endowment plan proposed recently by 
President Eliot, and the minister’s farm, are funda- 
mental propositions, because they recognize that lack 
of ministerial supply is largely economic. 

9. The Church question is not the same in coun- 
try and city. In the former it is very closely related 
to purely economic and sociological problems; in 
the latter it is more radically affected by modern 
theology and social agitation. In both cases Friends 
share the difficulties of other denominations, with a 
special problem of methods all their own. 

The above mentioned propositions may receive 
some light from the present inquiry provided thé 
local meetings rise to the task and furnish an accurate 
and serious portrait of themselves and their respective 
fields. 

At least the investigation cannot fail to be a 
means of much good to every local meeting where 
a group of interested persons will assemble from time 
to time to consider and formulate the facts inquired 
after. The result should be clarified ideas and more 
intelligent zeal in the work. But in order to win 
these benefits, the watchword should be truth and 
thoroughness, and where records are not available, 
or facts prove inaccessible after adequate effort, the 


Summer | reason for the omission should be stated in every case. 
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dn this way a report which is unavoidably incomplete 


in some details may nevertheless be a credit to the | 
meeting and a valuable piece of information to the 


yearly meeting. 


Sone Hielus on Present Bay Topics. 


EVANGELISTIC WORK—III. 
BY ELBERT RUSSELL. 
(Continued. ) 


Available Forces. 


The methods used in evangelism will be determined times had an evangelism that seemed content to get 


by the aims of the workers, their ideas of the spir- 
itual forces available, and their knowledge of the 
human conditions of their work. 
work must assume the power and will of God to 
save men and the capacity of men to be saved. An 
architect planning a building does not spend much 
time debating about the force of gravity. He does 
not wait for favorable times and seasons, for phase 
of moon or turn of tide, before beginning to build. 
He knows that gravity can be reckoned with in all 
seasons as a constant, invariable force. So the evan- 
gelist does not need to debate whether God be willing 
and ready to have men redeemed. One can sincerely 
undertake the work only when he has unbounded 
faith in God’s constant love for all men and in the 
ceaseless drawing power of the spirit and cross of 
Christ upon the hearts of men. The evangelist’s 
part is not to get God willing, but to get men to 
vield; not to wait for the spirit of God to come, 
but to get men sensitive to His continued presence. 
The variable element to which methods must be 
adjusted is the human element. 
yield to the laws of spiritual activity, we can count 
on spiritual powers as unfailingly as on the power 
of gravity. Our choice of methods will be made 
in the endeavor to bring the spiritual forees to bear 
on a given person, so that with his character, sur- 
roundings, purposes and ideas he may be won from 
sin and turned to God. 

The forces upon which the evangelist must rely 
(which are manifestations of the spirit’s power) may 
be classified roughly as external and internal. The 


external forces, such as teaching, example, public | 


sentiment, persuasion, both public and private, set 
up an ideal before men and draw them toward it. 
The internal forces are those traits of human nature, 
sueh as conscience, spiritual discernment, imitation, 
loyalty and faith, which push from within toward the 
things that draw us upward. They are the cords 


which God has interwoven into our being by which | 


He and His servants may draw men to Himself. 
These two classes of forces interact and co-operate 
in a most complex fashion. External influences 
must usually develop and strengthen the inward im- 
pulses before exhortation and persuasion can be suc- 
cessful in securing a decision for Christ. The appeal 
must fail unless it can yet hold of something within 
us that is strong enough to lift us Godward. Teach- 
ing, training, example and experience must first 


All evangelistic | 


If we know and | 


make the gospel a vital reality and create a hunger 
for it. It is’only the text that has been entwined 
with Christian influences in childhood that has power 
to reclaim the prodigal; only the memories of “a 
Christian mother, only the songs once interwoven 
with genuine devotion that have redemptive power. 


True Christian Evangelism. 


The aim of a truly Christian evangelism must be 
to bring about in a man a change in his relation to 


| God, a change that will affect his whole life—his 


character and service and worship. We have some- 
a man converted in some particular. 

Evangelism in any worthy sense, however, ought 
to aim at something more than persuading one to 
make a Christian profession, engage in worship, or 
perform Church work. The end ought to be to 
bring a man or woman into continuous personal union 
with God, such as shall result in a Christ-filled and 
Christ-like life. Any method of evangelism that 
tends of itself to less than this is defective. We 
need to study the permanent and total results of every 
method carefully, and use only those which work most 
fully toward making permanent and _ all-round 
disciples of Christ. 


Evangelism by “Social Pressure.” 


By these principles we may test our most common 
method of securing conversions—which relies almost 
wholly on social pressure. By “social pressure” I 
mean the influence of a large company of people 
through their opinions, emotions, actions and _per- 
suasion upon individuals in the company; such as 
was commonly found in the old fashioned “big meet- 
ing.” The use of such influences is beneficial as 
long as they tend only to help men do things they 
believe to be right and really want to do. They 
are then aids in strengthening the better and higher 
self within men so it can assume control in their 
lives and character. Such emotion as they arouse is 
necessary to bring men to decision and action, and 
good as long as allied with the work of the spirit 
within us. But social pressure is detrimental and 
dangerous when it forces one to a profession which 
is not solidly based on his own convictions; when it 
is used to induce one to violate his own sense of right 
or propriety; or when it breaks down his self-control. 
The wholesome trend of Christian civilization is to 
build up and establish a character in which the 
higher elements control the lower. There remain 
in all of us primitive instincts and passions which 
may easily get control and break down the stability 
of one’s character and destroy its nobler elements 
if reinforced by outside influences. Superstitious 
fears may make one grovel in abject terror, or venge- 
ful hate drive men to awful barbarity, or uncontrolled 
remorse drive them to shameless public confession of 
private sin. In the heat of great excitement the 
souls of men become, as it were, fluid, so that there 
is danger that a good character which it took years to 
build up may be disintegrated and the individuality 
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broken down. The result may be not to produce 
strong, independent men, but to reduce to a uniform 
type of thonght, feeling and purpose. It is frankly 
the aim of some evangelists thus to mold all into the 
same type and make them have the same experience. 

There are cases to be found in the chronicles of 
the Wesleyan meetings in England in the eighteenth 
century, and of the revivals in Kentucky at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, where respect- 
able, staid citizens who came to the meetings to look 
on or to criticize were suddenly seized and fell roll- 
ing and crying on the ground. They were not con- 
vinced that the meetings were conducted on the right 
plans, but had succumbed to the social pressure of 
the meetings. The evangelists usually regarded such 
cases as signal manifestations of the power of God. 
I do not believe such cases were to the glory of God. 
The men were simply drawn by the contagious influ- 
ence of the crowd to do things of which their own 
consciences disapproved and at which their sense of 
propriety revolted. A mob on its way to lynch a 
negro would find the same men easy victims to the 
contagious influence of the crowd. 

It is in just the sections of Kentucky where men’s 
manhood and self-control were thus broken down in 
the name of religion that it has been easiest to get 
“the best citizens” to engage in feuds and lynchings. 

The man who has thus been victimized by social 
pressure rarely recovers his normal self-control. He 
may become an unbalanced enthusiast or, smarting 
under a loss of self-respect, he may seek to protect 
himself by cynical indifference or critical hostility 
tothe work of. the Church. 

Evangelists who insist that a man must be willing 
to do absolutely anything in order to be Christian, 
and who use social pressure to make him willing, 
may be destroying instead of building up a Christian 
character. It is only right to insist that one must 
be willing to do anything that he is convinced is 
right—anvthing which the Spirit of Christ leads him 
to see as right and productive of good. This is dis- 
tinetly the Quaker way of evangelism. The prevail- 
ing type of evangelism in our own and in other 
Churches sets up some standard of experience, law or 
creed and tells men they must conform to it or be lost. 
The effort is too rarely to convince men that the 
thing demanded is right; too often evangelists are 
content to identify it with the gospel, assume for 
it divine authority, call all disposition to question or 
resist it sinful, and use all resources of individual 
and social pressure to break down opposing convic- 
tions, and to force men to accept it as the price of 
salvation. The consistent Quaker evangelist is care- 
ful of the soul’s autonomy, and always respects its 
sanctity; he seeks to convince, and only uses the 
powers of persnasion to get men to yield to the call 
of God and the claims of Christ as they come to him; 
and asks them to follow neither the evangelist nor 
the crowd, unless to do so is at the same time to 
follow the Light of Christ within. 

The difficulty in the use of social pressure lies in 
the different “sorts and conditions of men” that will 


| be represented). 


be found in a revival meeting. While the evangelist 
is seeking to bring sufficient influence to bear to 
touch a hardened sinner, tender little children are 
likely to be swept off their feet; and the degree of 
feeling required to stir some phlegmatic person to 
action may send a dozen volatile spirits into shouting 
or trances. The great advantage of an inquiry room 
or after-meeting, and of personal work outside the 
meeting, lies in the opportunity they give to adjust 
the influence used to the character and needs of each 
person or class without danger of sweeping in others 
not intended. The force of the example and emotions 
of the crowd in a meeting should not be allowed to 
go beyond the point where its effect is a wholesome 
one on the most susceptible members present. 


(To be continued.) 


Methods of Work. 


FINANCING OUR MEETINGS. 


BY J. LINDLEY SPICER. 


The Uniform Discipline enjoins that all. the 
members should have opportunity to contribute to 
the necessary support. Let me suggest: 

First—Finance committees should be appointed 
in each local meeting to see to this, and all non- 
resident members should be notified by them that they 
are expected to contribute at least $1.00 a year—a 
mere pittance—toward the support of the meeting 
where they belong. The Moravians require a larger 
amount annually on the penalty of suspension: if 
this obligation is neglected. 

Second.—The finance committees or treasurer 
should account in detail for every cent received and 
expended. The accounts should be open for inspec- 
tion at all times, and a complete report made at 
least quarterly to the monthly meeting. No bills 
or obligations should be paid by the treasurer except 
those approved by the finance committee, or by direc- 
tion of the meeting upon certification by the clerk. 
Meeting funds should be used in the approved 
methods of business procedure. 

Third.—At the beginning of the year the active 
financial budget should be made up including every 
obligation—five years’ meeting, yearly meeting, quar- 
terly and monthly meetings, then local needs, pastoral 
support, repairs, janitor, fuel and lights, care of the 
poor, contributions to various funds, ete. When the 
amount is decided upon, make out a schedule of all 
the members, and secure pledges for weekly payments. _ 
One who might hesitate to subscribe $13.00 per year, — 
would readily agree to pay 25 cents a week, and ! 
could do it much more easily. 

We will suppose, by way of illustration, there is 
a meeting of 100 members, 15 are non-resident, and | 
20 are under 16 years of age. Each child should | 
be allowed to subscribe at least two cents a week (the | 
parents of a large family to take a small obligation: 
so that in the family aggregate each member shall 
The supposed meeting of 100 mem- 
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bers find they must raise for all purposes at least 
$550.00 per year. 
It could be divided as follows: 


5 non-residents, $2.00 per year .........$ 10.00 

1 ee = OO So . Pee 10.00 
20 under 16 years 2cents per week.... 20.80 
4 members BOR et eee OaeOU 

8 -. DO ES cardia A) 
10 i Der Ea steS® |< ok! RNS eee aed) 

a — i fy eee Dy en A ks WA, 
13 is LO ot oy Ss ote ed aces 
20 “A Barro tt. Sa eea OO 
100 s wonld sraises.. 1... . Bisse . . $550.40 


_ The record books and envelopes for this system 
can be purchased at any Bible school supply house. 
Systematic, regular, proportionate giving, by this 
plan, will solve the vexed financial problem, 
- Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


MEMORY’S MELODIES. 
BY HENRY YOUNG OSTRANDER. 


A Slumber-Song at Eventide, 
With the cradle slowly swinging; 
“Fast falls the Night, with Me: abide’— 
Her Soul was softly singing. 


The Song is hushed, the Music’s died, 
That Voice sings now in Glory; 
But oh! I’d give the-world beside, 
As once again a little child, 
To hear the Old, Old Story! 


. . Yet, in my ears, on down the years, 
Sweet echoes keep a-ringing ; 
. Through Doubt’s dumb fears and Wisdom’s tears, 
Whene’er the twilight hour appears, 
I hear Love’s Song still singing! 


Soft lullabies from Land-o’-Dream, 
Love’s Cradle-Songs sung sweet and low,: 
. Those melodies forever seem 
Still singing wheresoe’er I go; 
Oncé dear to Childhood’s Hour and Scene, 
Life’s Heart of Age still keeps them so! 
New York. ; 


THE EVERYDAY. 
Oh,-one might be like Socrates 
To lift the hemlock up, 
Pledge death with philosophic ease 
And drain the untrembling cup; 
~ But to be barefoot and be great, 
Most in desert and least in state, 
Servant of truth and lord of fate! 
Who does not marvel at the peak 
Trod daily by the steadfast Greek? 


Oh, one might nerve himself to climb 
His cross and-cruelly die, 
Forgiving his betrayers’ crime 
With pity in his eye; 
But day by day and week by week 
To feel his power and yet be meek, 
Endure the curse and turn the cheek! 
How may one even hope to be 
As was the Jew of Galilee? 


Oh, one might reach heroic heights 

By one strong burst of power; 
He might emblaze the whitest lights 

Of heaven for an hour; 
But harder is the daily drag, 
To smile at trials which fret and fag 
And not to murmur nor to lag. 
The test of greatness is the way 
One meets the eternal Everyday. 

—Edmund Vance Cooke. 


OLD MOTHERS. 


I love old mothers—mothers with white hair, 

And kindly eyes, and lips grown softly sweet - 

With murmured blessings over sleeping babes. 

There is a something in their quiet grace 

That speaks the calm of Sabbath afternoons; 

A knowledge in their deep, unfaltering eyes 

That far outreaches all philosophy. 

Time, with caressing touch, about them weaves 

The silver-threaded fairy shawl of age, 

While all the echoes of forgotten songs 

Seem joined to lend a sweetness to their speech. 

Old mothers !—as they pass with slow-timed step, 

Their trembling hands cling gently to youth’s strength; 

Sweet mothers !—as they pass, one sees again 

Old garden walks, old roses, and old loves. 
—Charles S. Ross. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselves. 


The attendance at the re-opened Friends meeting in ,Van- 
dalia, Mich., is very encouraging. 

' President Isaac Sharpless, of Haverford College, and his 
wife are enjoying a season of rest in California. 


Paris Cox, Laporte, Ind., is assisting Charles’ E. Thorn- 
burgh in a series of meetings at Stillwell, Ind. 


Harry S. Keates, pastor in South Eighth Street Meeting, 
Pein Ind., is holding a series of meetings in Blooming- 
dale, Ind. 


es 


Friends at Fairmount, Ind., raised $100 at their service on 
the 7th inst. to help pay the expenses of the coming local 
option election for Grant County. 


Rachel Gregory, Alton, Kan., has been appointed corres- 
pondent for Mount Ayr Monthly Meeting, in place of Joab 
Stanfield, who is moving to California. 


—E 


Jonathan Jay, Pleasant Hill, Ohio, expects to attend 
Vandalia Quarterly Meeting, Indiana Yearly Meeting, on the 


26th inst., and later engage in a series of meetings at Birch 
Lake. 


An Esperanto Club, composed of 10 or 12 students, at 
Westtown Boarding School, Westtown, Pa., is having weekly 
meetings under the leadership of one of the teachers in the 
school. 


Willis Bond and James Pierce have just closed a three- 
weeks’ revival effort at West Liberty, Ind. A number of men 
and women were converted and the entire membership 
revived. 

Jacob Riis was expected to lecture at Friends University 
the 15th inst. This is one of a series of lectures by eminent 
speakers which has been arranged for the school year at the 
university. 

Robert L. Kelly is scheduled to deliver the principal address 
at the next meeting of the Chicago Men’s Association of 
Friends, which will take place the 26th inst. See notice else- 
where in this issue. 


Wm. M. Smith, Marion, Ind., expected to begin evangelistic 
services at Penn, Mich., on the oth inst. He is also to lecture 
on “Africa and Mission Work” at the Birch Lake Meeting 
during his work in Vandalia Quarter. 


We deeply regret to hear that J. Elwood Paige, clerk of 
New England Yearly Meeting, died at his home, in Lynn, 
Mass., last First-day morning, the 14th inst. We shall give 
some account of his life in a later issue. 


A straw vote, recently taken among the young men students 
of Earlham College on the question of local option, resulted 
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in 107 votes for and 15 against. The faculty stood 12 to I 
for local option, only the men voting. 

Members of Bloomingdale Quarterly Meeting, Ind., were 
much gratified at the result of the county local option election, 
held Second month 2d, which voted all saloons out of their 
county (Parke) by a majority of over 2,000. 

White River Monthly Meeting was held on the 6th inst. at 
Winchester, Ind., with a full attendance. Chas. S. White, 
who, together with Edward E. Kirby, is holding a revival 
meeting at Winchester, preached an intensely practical sermon, 
Four members were added to the meeting. 


At Fairmount, Ind., on the 7th inst., at the close of the 
usual service, 22 associate members, having taken a definite 
stand for Christ, were placed upon the roll of active mem- 
bers and received words of encouragement and hearty hand- 
shakes from the older members of the meeting. 


Timothy B. Hussey and wife have engaged passage on the 
Cunard steamship, “Carmania,” which sails from New York 
the 4th of Third month. They will go direct to Alexandria, 
Egypt, enroute for Friends Mission, Ram Allah, Jerusalem. 

E. T. Albertson, Principal of Central Academy and Super- 
intendent of Bible-School and Educational Work of Western 
Yearly Meeting, attended the recent quarterly meeting at 
Watseka, Ill. He urged the necessity of the adult Bible 
class and of our private schools as a source of strength to the 
meeting. 

Vanwert Quarterly Meeting was held at Vanwert, Ohio, 
from the 5th to the 7th inst. The attendance was good, and 
the meeting full of life and power. The visiting ministers 
present were Ira C. Johnson, Yearly Meeting Superintendent, 
and Folger Wilson, Yearly Meeting Superintendent of Home 
Mission Work. Their messages were inspiring and appre- 
ciated by all. 

A series of meetings, held by John and Nettie Riley, at 
Emporia, Kan., began the 13th of First month and continued 
three weeks with very satisfactory results. Several were led 
into higher religious experience, and the membership was 
generally strengthened. Several have applied for member- 
ship with Friends. 


The annual contests in declamation and oratory between 
representatives of four Friends academies in Indiana, viz., 
Bloomingdale, Fairmount, Central and Union High-School, 
will be held at Earlham College this year, by invitation of 
the college management. There will also be Field Day exer- 
cises in addition to the scholastic features of the contest. The 
date will be placed early in Fifth month. 


For several years the meetings in Old Wabash and South 
Wabash, Ind., employed one pastor, but they grew until each 
meeting felt the need of its own pastor. Richard Haworth 
is the resident pastor at South Wabash, and Elwood Scott, 
who retains his residence in Marion, does the pastoral work 
in Wabash. He has just closed a series of meetings lasting 
a week. The attendance was small, on account of stormy 
weather. Much good was done in the way of excellent teach- 
ing and a general spiritual uplift among the members. 


Probably the largest gathering that ever met in the Friends 
meeting-house in Washington came together on the evening 
of the 6th inst. to be “personally conducted” by Prof. George 
A. Barton on a “Camping Trip Through Palestine.” Many 
not Friends were present, and numerous expressions of appre- 
ciation were given. Dr. Barton attended the meeting on 
First-Day morning following, and preached most helpfully 
and acceptably. 

On the 28th of Twelfth month, Geo. A. Barton delivered an 
illustrated lecture, “Archeological Light on the Bible,” to 
Friends in ‘Toronto, Canada. 


On the evening of the roth ult., the Christian Associations 
of Earlham College began a series of evangelistic meetings. 
Two services were held each evening—one for the girls in 
Earlham Hall, the other for boys in Bundy Hall. De Ella 
Leonard, an Earlham alumnus and pastor of the meeting at 


Bloomingdale, Ind., was present to assist with the girls; 
otherwise the meetings were led by members of the faculty 
under the supervision of the college pastor, Elbert Russell. 
The ten days’ service resulted in a valuable spiritual awaken- 
ing, and a score or more were led to publicly identify them- 
selves with the Christian life. 


The Missionary Advocate for the current month gives a 
summary of our mission work for 1908. ‘The statistics have 
been carefully tabulated, showing contributions from each 
quarterly meeting. From these tables we find that $77,048.71 
was contributed for missions during the year, almost $200 less 
than in 1907, and nearly $800 less than in 1906. The average 
contribution for the entire country is 80 cents per member. 
Philadelphia leads, with an average of $3.65 per member; 
New England is second with $2.56 per member. ‘The lowest 
average is in Kansas, where only 17 cents per member was 
given for missions. 

Blue River Quarterly Meeting, held at Salem, Ind., the 3oth 
and 31st ult., was an occasion of much interest and spiritual 
blessing, although the severe blizzard kept many away. Louis 
Stout and Jas. R. Jones were present. Following the quarterly 
meeting, a ten-days’ revival was conducted by Lewis 
McFarland, which resulted in 21 conversions among the young 
people and children, about one-half of whom were high- 
school students. The hearty co-operation of the evangelist, 
the pastor, Lorenzo Tice, and the working members of the 
Christian Endeavor had much to do with the success of the 
meeting. Not only the local meeting, but the community was 
revived. 

John Y. Hoover sends the following item: “Springdale 
Quarterly Meeting opened at West Branch, Iowa, at 2 P. M. 
the 5th inst. The Meeting on Ministry and Oversight was 
a season of deep searching of heart. Our dear brother, J. M. 
Lemon, was with us; his teaching was very spiritual and 
practical. The meeting at night was very refreshing. On 
Seventh-day morning the meeting opened under the felt 
presence of our God. A communication, which I had just 
received, was read, announcing the death of our beloved 
sister, H. E. Bean, and we sat with bowed heads while prayer 
was offered that the mercy and grace of God and the comforts 
and consolations that flow out from the Father through our 
Lord Jesus Christ might abundantly sustain the husband and 
daughters in this great bereavement. 

J. M. Lemon preached a very powerful sermon on the nature 
and character of our Lord Jesus Christ from the words, ‘The 
Lord’s Christ.’ A Presbyterian deacon said to me, ‘The 
English language is too beggarly to convey to our minds the 
loftiness of the nature and character of that Being who came 
and made atonement for our sins, but the sermon to-day 
measured the nearest up to it of anything I ever listened to.’ 
The business session, and, at night, the Endeavor, were in the 
sweetness of the Spirit. 

J. M. Lemon spoke again Sabbath morning on atonement, 
alleging and proving from Scriptures that without the shed- 
ding of blood there is no remission for sin. 

“The sermon at night was a strong scriptural plea for the 
practical working out in our lives what God had wrought in 
us by the Holy Spirit through Blood of Atonement, and the 
quarterly meeting was a time of spiritual feasting.” 


BORN. 


Jones—Near McLouth, Kan., Twelfth month 10, 1908, to 
Elmer E. and Ada S. Jones, a daughter. 


DIED. 


Bran.—At San Jose, Cal., First month 31, 1909, Hannah 
Elliott Bean, wife of Joel Bean, in her seventy-ninth year. 


Surton.—At Richmond, Ind., First month 21, 1909, Mary 
Sutton, daughter of Charles H. and Marcia Moore, and widow 
of David Sutton, in her sixty-third year. She was a faithful 
and life-long member of the Society of Friends. 


BrertLe.—At her home, in Camden, N. J., Twelfth month 
27, 1908, Martha Powell Bettle, daughter of the late Blakey 
and Mary Offley Sharpless, and widow of Edward Bettle. 


WiLLIAMs.—At her home near Bloomingdale, Ind., Second 
month 2, 1909, Marietta Williams, daughter of Thompson and 
Martha Williams, in her twenty-first year. 
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FIRST QUARTER. 
LESSON IX. SECOND MONTH 28, 1900. 


THE GOSPEL IN SAMARIA. 
Acts 8: 4-25. 

(For special study, Acts 8: 14-25.) 

GOLDEN TrExt.—The people with one 
accord gave heed unto those things which 
Philip spake, hearing and seeing the mira- 
‘cles which he did. Acts 8:6. 

DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Second month 22d. Gospel in 
Samaria. Acts 8: 4-17. 
AOA a Simon’s mistake. Acts 8: 
Fourth-day. Christ's visit to Samaria. 
John 4: 31-42. 
Fifth-day. Revelation by the Spirit. I 
Cor. 2: 9-16. | 


any Words of comfort. Matt. 10: | 


7 Seventh-day. The joyful sound. Psa. 89: 
First-day. 


Good tidings. Isa. 52: 7-15. 


’ Up to the martyrdom of Stephen there | 


seems little doubt that Christianity was 


confined chiefly to Jerusalem and its | 


neighborhood, though it is probable that 


it had been preached, or was at least | 
known, elsewhere, as the case of Ana- | 


nias at Damascus (Acts 9:10) indicates. 
It is, however, true that the disciples 


were scattered abroad by the persecu- | 
ified 4 


tion that arose after Stephen, 
way and to an extent unknown before. 


WRONG BREAKFAST. 
CHANGE GAVE RUGGED HEALTH. 


Many persons think that for strength, | 


they must begin the day with a break- 
fast of meat and other heavy foods. 
This is a mistake, as anyone can easily 
discover for himself. 

A West Virginia carpenter’s experi- 
ence may benefit others. He writes: 


“I used to be a very heavy breakfast | 
eater, but finaly indigestion caused me | 


such distress, I became afraid to eat 
anything. 
“My wife suggested a trial of Grape- 


Nuts, and as I had to eat something or | 


starve, I concluded to take her advice. 
She fixed me up a dish and I remarked 
at the time that the quality was all right, 


but the quantity was too small—I wanted | 
, | of the “seven” (Acts 6:4). Probably a 
“But she said a small amount of | 


a saucerful. 


Grape-Nuts went a long way and that I 
must eat it according to directions. So 
I started in with Grape-Nuts and cream, 
two soft-boiled eggs and some crisp 
toast for breakfast. 

“T cut out meats and a lot of other 


stuff I had been used to eating all my | 


life and was gratified to see that I was 
getting better right along. I concluded 
I had struck the right thing, and stuck 
to it. I had not only been eating im- 
proped food, but too much. 

“I was working at the carpenter’s 
trade at that time and thought that 


unless I had a hearty breakfast, with | 
plenty of meat, I would play out before | 


dinner. But after a few days of my 
“new breakfast” I found I could do 
more work, felt better in every way, and 
now I am not bothered with indiges- 
tion.” 


Name given by Postum Co., Battle | 


Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. “There’s a Reason.” 


one appears from time to time. 


terest. 
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of cans of Royal Baking 
Powder have been used 
in making bread, biscuit 
and cake in this country, 
and every housekeeper 
using it has rested in perfect confi- 

: dence that her food would be light, 
sweet, and perfectly wholesome. Royal isasafe- 
guard against the cheap alum powders which are 
the greatest menacers to health of the present day. 


ROYAL IS THE ONLY BAKING POWDER 
MADE FROM ROYAL GRAPE CREAM OF TARTAR 
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It is not to be supposed that all these 
Christians were missionaries in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word—that is, that 


| all of them spent most of their time in 
| preaching the gospel. Many of them | 
| doubtless i 


were emigrants, and 


given rise to considerable discussion. 
Was it, as some claim, intended to imply 
that the Holy Spirit could only come 


| through the apostles? This could hardly 


where | 


they settled there little communities of | 


Christians were formed, the members of 
which by their lives and by their words 
helped to spread the gospel. 

Philip was not the apostle, but one 


Hellenist, or a foreign Jew, he was 
specially suited to meet those who were 
not Jews. 
It would be interesting 
to know how. much his suecess was 


| helped by the preaching of Christ a 
What city of Samaria | 


few years before. 


This mission to Samaria was | 
| very successful. 


is referred to is not known, though it | 


was unquestionably one of the chief 
cities of that country. 


Simon Magus is interesting as giving an 


indication of the important part super- 
stition and witchcraft played in those 
days. Exactly what was the character 
OL this sorcery, | “witchcraft,” . or 
“magic” it is not possible to tell, but 
it seems to have been a mixture of 


| fortune-telling, hypnotism, ventriloquism, 


chemistry, sleight of hand, etc., etc. 
14. “The apostles.’ Implies that 

Philip who went to Samaria was not 

the apostle, and the verse also implies 


| that Philip’s mission was not one origi- 
| nated by the apostles. . 

Every read the above letter? A new | 
They | 
are genuine, true, and full of human in- | 


15. “That they might receive the 
Holy Ghost.” No reason is given why 
the gift had not been bestowed before. 


This and the two succeeding verses have | 


The incident of | 


| instance of false conversion, and as an | 


be the case, when there are instances, 
both before and after, when the gift of 
the Holy Spirit was bestowed inde- 
pendently of any apostolic agency (Acts 
9:17; 2:4), and without laying on of 
hands (Acts 10:44; II:1I5). 

16. They had made the outward pro- 
fession of the rite of baptism. Note the 
simple formula: “In the name of the 
Lord Jesus.” There is no record in the 
New Testament of the threefold formula 
in common use among modern churches. 

17. “Then laid they their hands on 
them.” This and similar passages are 
taken as the authority for the rite of 
confirmation. It is sufficient to say that 
even if the rite of laying on of hands 
was useful in apostolic days, that is no 
necessary reason for practicing it in the 
twentieth century. Even in apostolic 
days the gift of the spirit was not con- 


ditioned on any rite. See Acts I0: 
4A LES 
18. “When Simon saw.” It would 


seem that there must have been visible 
signs, such as speaking with tongues. 
“Offered them money.” From this 
comes the term “simony” the crime 
of buying or selling ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment, something which only exists in 
State established churches, 

19. The account is so condensed that 
it is hard to fill up the details satis- 
factorily. Simon probably looked upon 
the power of the apostles as something 
of the same nature, but more powerful 
than his own power. The inference 
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from the account is that hands had not 
been placed upon Simon. 

20. “Thy silver perish with thee, 
because thou hast thought to obtain 
the gift of God with money.” R. V. 
This is not an anathema, but rather a 
statement, that money is perishable as 
all things earthly and that he who 
expects to obtain the spiritual gift of 
God with money thereby shows his own 
earthly character. “Thou art worthy to 
perish with thy money, when thou dost 
so blaspheme the Spirit of God.” (Cal- 
vin). “Thought.” It was his thought 
that was so reprehensible (see next 
verse). 

21. “Neither part nor lot.” Probably 
a proverbial expression of great empha- 
sis. 

22. “Repent.” Change thy attitude 
of soul. “Wickedness.” The thought 
of his heart. 

23. The exact meaning of this verse 
is not clear, though the general idea is 
plain, which is that Simon was totally 
unfitted to be one of the Christian com- 
munion as long as he continued in his 
then state of mind. Peter may have 
referred to Simon’s own condition; or 
to the condition towards which he is 
fast tending; or to the hurtful effect 
he would have on others. On the whole, 
the last seems preferable. Compare 
Deuts- 20:18; Hebs 12-55) 

24. “Pray ye,” etc. Simon’s words 
are the language of fear, rather than of 
true repentance. It is as if he would 
escape the effects of a curse, not as 
though he desired forgiveness. Com- 
pare the case of King Saul—I Sam, 15: 
30. Nothing further is certainly known 
of Simon’s history, though tradition says 
he became a violent and powerful oppo- 
nent of Christianity. 

25. Even in the R. V. this verse is 
not very clear; the meaning appears to 
be that as they returned to Jerusalem 
they preached the gospel in many vil- 
lages of the Samaritans. In other words, 
their return was a missionary journey. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 

1. Simon Magus professes Christianity 
for his own personal selfish profit. “Paul 
offers himself to Christ to be used.” 

2. Externals of religion—creeds, cere- 
monies, ordinances—cannot be substi- 
tuted for a heart right in the sight of 
God. 

3. All buying or selling of place or 
position in the Church for the sake of 
personal worldly profit is wrong. 


Christian Eudeavar. 


[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New 
York Ave., Washington, D. CG.) 


TOPIC FOR SECOND MONTH 28, 1909. 
HOME MISSIONS: PRESENT-DAY 
PIONEERS. 

HCene Lt 314: 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 

Second-day, Seconds month 22a. The 
sower and the seed. Matt. 13: 3-9. 

Tigers A missionary call. Jer. 1: 

Fourth-day. A missionary message. Isa. 
40: 1-11. ‘ 

Fifth-day. The missionary’s strength. 
Ezek. 3: 4-11 


aga eg | ‘Achieving impossibilities. Ezek. 
ol. 
Seventh-day. Missionary hardships. II 


Timts2 lei. 
No work of American Christians, it 
seems to me, can offer so many urgent 


cy 


reasons why it should be taken up with 
earnestness and pursued with zeal than 
that of the evangelization of the 
neglected portions of our great Com- 
monwealth, and especially of our immi- 
grants. There is no less value attaching 
to every human soul in America than to 
those in Africa, so that the work of our 
Saviour as Redeemer and King is no 
less committed to us in their behalf than 
in behalf of India or China. We cannot 
discharge our duty to Him by devoting 
ourselves to one and disregarding the 
needs of the other, nor can we excuse 
ourselves from concern for the one while 
giving freely of means and thought for 
the other. 

But for those near at hand arises the 
plea that God has set them or permitted 
them in His wisdom to present them- 
selves at our very doors. How our own 
children shall live in the years to come, 
the standard of economic and _ political 
and social life will be affected—is being 
affected at once by the presence of these 
thousands who seek an industrial foot- 
hold first of all, then education for their 
children, then political privileges for 
themselves. There is no market, whether 
of muscle or brain or goods, into which 
they do not enter as competitors, if not 
in the first generation, then in the 
second, or at most in the third. 

The problem of capital and labor is 
their problem; so of public schools; so 
of sanitation of the cities: so of the day 
of rest and worship; so of special cor- 
porate privileges or usurnations; so of 
the development of rural life; so of the 
abolition of drink. Evervwhere and in 
everything we must reckon with them. 
Does it not become of the utmost import- 
ance, then, that they be rightly taught 
the princinles of Protestant citizenship, 
righteousness and patriotism, loyalty to 
truth—the truth, in order that they may 
fit into a place in that “happy” nation 
“whose God is Jehovah?” 

It has been said, and I do not believe 
it can be disputed or doubted, that “if 
the immigrant is evangelized, assimila- 
tion is easy and sure.” But evangeliza- 
tion and assimilation alike mean the 
outgoing love of Christ to seek, and the 
outspread arms of Jesus to receive. 
Japanese or Italian, Hun, Slav, Russian 
Jew, or Portuguese Catholic, their pres- 
ence is at once our problem and our 
opportunit~ and the Church has its work 
brought to its very doors, while our 
Lord says: “Feed My lambs.” 


BOOK NOTICE. 


A STANDARD BrsLE Dictionary, edited 
by Melancthon W. Jacobus, Edward FE. 
Nourse, Andrew C, Zenos, and others. 
One volume, large quarto, 950 pages, 300 
illustrations, II new maps in colors. 
Prices, cloth, $6.00; ‘half Morocco, 
$10.00; full Morocco, $12.00; all net. 
Indexed,’ So” cents. extra. Carriage 
charges, 47 cents. New York, Funk & 
Wagnalls Company. 

During the past few vears great dic- 
tionaries of the Bible have been given 
to the world, but these are in many 
volumes, costly and cumbersome. A 
work of a very different type in one 
volume has recently been published by 
the Funk & Wagnalls Company of New 
York. It is “A Standard Bible Dic- 
tionary,” and is designed as a. compre- 


hensive guide to the Scriptures. The 
book is the joint product of 37 Bible 
scholars, who represent no less than 


seven denominations of the Protestant 
Church in America, Great Britain »and 
Germany. Every article is signed with 
the initials of its contributor, thus ena- 
bling the reader to identify with ease the 
writer of any or all the articles he con- 
sults. 

The entire work is new, illustrations 
and maps as well as articles, and every- 
thing is brought up to date. The editors 
and collaborators have drawn much of 
their’ material from original sources. 
Many of them have spent years in Egypt 
and the Holy Land to investigate Bible 
questions or to engage in archeological 
researches. The latest discoveries will 


‘be found mentioned in their appropriate 


places throughout the book, as under 
Assyria, Babylonia, Nineveh, etc. The 
Standard Bible Dictionary is necessarily 
committed to the acceptance of the 
proved facts of modern scholarship, 
Toward its still debated problems it is 
open minded, and it aims at the conser- 
vation of the fundamental truths of 
Christianity proclaimed and established 
in the message and mission of Jesus’ 
Christ. No attempt has been made to 
ignore what reverent critical scholarship 
has brought to light regarding the 
Bible. While the editorial position is 
liberal, it is by no means radical, -and is 
dominated by evangelical faith. For this 
reason this new dictionary of the Bible 
will be found to be an indispensable 
adjunct of the Bible itself. The volume 
may be aptly characterized as a thesaurus 
of scriptural knowledge, and a dictionary 
of archeology, ethnology and natural 
history combined. No other work in a 
single volume will be found to compare 
with it for the wealth of the information 
it contains, for authoritativeness, schol- 
arly character, comprehensiveness and 
reliability. 

A most convenient and helpful feature 
of the work is its key to further study 
afforded by bibliographies at the close 
of all the important subjects which it 
treats. 


GOOD CHANGE. 
COFFEE TO POSTUM. 


The large army of persons who have 
found relief from many chronic ailments 
by changing from coffee to Postum as a 
daily beverage is growing each day. 

It is only a simple question of trying 
it for oneself in order to know the joy 
of returning health as realized by an 
Illinois young lady. She writes: 

“I had been a coffee drinker nearly 
all my life and it affected my stomach— 
caused insomnia and I was seldom with- 
out a headache. I had heard about 
Postum and how beneficial it was, so 
concluded to quit coffee and try it. 

“T was delighted with the change. I 
can now sleep well and seldom ever have 
headache. My stomach has. gotten 
strong and I can eat without suffering 
afterwards. I think my whole system 
greatly benefited by Postum. 

“My brother also suffered from stom- 
ach trouble while he drank coffee, but 
now since using Postum he feels so 
much better he would not go back to 
coffee for anything.” 

‘Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human in- 
terest. 
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STOMACH GASES AND TORPID 
LIVERS. 


GIVE WAY BEFORE THE PECULIAR PURIFYING 
POWER OF STUART’S CHARCOAL 
LOZENGES. 


A Trial Package Sent Free. 


The foul gases of the stomach and 
the torpid action of the liver are easy 
victims for charcoal to overcome. 

This great natural cleaner and ab- 
sorbent will most certainly be relished 
by a system afflicted with gaseous or 
sluggish tendencies. 

Charcoal has long been known as a 
great absorbent of gas. A panful of 
charcoal will positively purify a room 
filled with foul odors and decay. Its 
absorbing ratio is 100 times greater than 
its own volume. 

The ancients gave charcoal for many 
human ills successfully. The North 
American Indians used it for snake 
bite, poison from eating wild herbs 
and cured what they called “stomach 
bad medicine” with it. 

Willow charcoal seems to be the best 
product for human use, and no doubt 
the peculiar curative property of the 
willow is represented in a chemical 
quality in its charcoal. 

Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges are pure 
willow and sweet honey blended by 
tremendous power and compression into 
a very palatable lozenge. Two or three 
lozenges eaten after meals wil prevent 
the process of digestion from producing 
noxious gases. They wil vivify a lazy 
lover and aid every organ which is 
most likely to be overcome through its 
contact with impurities. 

They cleanse the stomach and intes- 
tines, bring purity and sweetness out 
of fermentation and decay and aid di- 
gestion by allaying gas. They will aid 
you and your stomach. The beneficial 
effects are made evident after each 
meal when you use charcoal as Stuart 
prepares it. To allay gas at night they 
are excellent and one arises in the 
morning without that terrible nauseat- 


_ing bad breath which destroys appetite 


and renders one miserable. 

All druggists sell Stuart’s Charcoal 
Lozenges, price 25 cents, or send us 
your name and address and we will send 
you a trial package by mail free. Ad- 
dress F. A. Stuart Co., 200 Stuart Bldg., 
Marshall, Mich. 


NOTICES. 

Visitors to the English Lake District 
and other Friends who are interested in 
the doings of Friends in England will 
be glad to hear that efforts are being 
made to repair the old meeting-house at 
Patterdale (Ullswater), and to add 
necessary accommodation so as to make 
the building comfortable for holding 
Friends meetings during the summer 
months. Any Friends wishing to help 
may send contributions to David G. 
Alsop, 409 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., or if in England, to Agnes Albright, 
Lane Head, Patterdale, Penrith; or Her- 
bert Lester, Briar Cottage, Penrith, any 
of whom will be glad to furnish further 
particulars if desired. 

The amount needed is $750, of which 
about $425 has been subscribed in 
England. 


The next meeting of the Chicago 
Men’s Association of Friends will be 
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held’ at the Chas. S. Senyard Café, 
National Life Bldg., basement floor, 
corner LaSalle Street and Arcade Place, 
Chicago,. Ill., on Sixth-day evening, the 
26th inst. An informal reception will 
be held from 6 to 7, dinner at 7, fol- 
lowed by an address on “Responsibility 
for Public Work,” by Robt. L. Kelly, 
president of Earlham College, and inter- 
esting toasts by several persons prom- 
inent among Friends or locally well 
known. 

Plates for the dinner will be $1.00 
each. All persons, women included, of 
present or former Friendly affiliation 
residing in or near Chicago or any who 
may be temporarily in the neighborhood, 
are urged to attend, and will be cor- 
dially welcome. 

Reservations of plates should be sent 
at once to C. C. Hubbard, secretary, 
Maywood, IIl., also the names and ad- 
dresses of any persons who have 


recently moved to Chicago or vicinity | 


from Friends communities, so that invi- 
tations may be sent to them. 


THREE SCORE AND TEN. 
BY ANDREW H. SMITH. 


Three score and ten! 
whew! 

My promissory note comes due— 

O friend, already past that way 

Say what may I expect the day? 

Shall I be conscious of a jog 

Like to the slipping of a cog, 

And then go on on borrowed time, 

With halting verse and limping rime, 

A trespasser upon the scene 

Where mine the leading part has been, 

With nothing I can call my own, 

But everything a kindly loan? 

How many days of grace, alas! 

Will Father Time allow to pass 

Ere he remind me of the debt 

I do not realize as yet? 

It may be (do I hope, or fear?) 

He'll stay his hand for many a year 

It may be ere a twelve-months’ tithe 

He'll turn his glass, and swing his scythe. 

It matters not; one thing is sure, 

In this one thing I stand secure, 

No protest can befall the note, 

Be payment near or far remote, 

Or few or many birthdays chime. 

Turn the note over, Father Time, 

Behold across the back of it 

The name of Jesus Christ is writ. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


Next birthday, 


m1 ig 


If you used your tools as often 
as a carpenter does his—they'd 
never rust. Just before putting 
them away, rub a few drops of 
Household Lubricant overthem. 
Then they'll keep their edge 
and won't rust. 


HOUSEHOLD 
Lubricant 


should be used for 
everything about the H 
house that needs oiling | 
—for sewing machines, 
bicycles, clothes wring- 


ers, etc. It will not 
corrode or turn 
rancid. Sold by 


dealers everywhere 
in the handy can 
that can be closed 
with its own spout. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(INCORPORATED) 


#00 SEO 
i LUBRICANT 


STANBARD on COAPANT 
ScoeomsTee 
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WHY QUAKERS DO NOT USE WATER 
BAPTISM 


We desire a large circulation of the book, 
‘“ Why Quakers do not use Water Baptism.” I¢ 
has been enlarged and the subject of the Lord’s 
Supper added. Any minister, superintendent, 
evangelist or other responsible party who will 
handle them, may get them by sending address 
and number wanted to the author. Sell them 
and return money less15 percent. Price, single 
copy, 30 cents. 

Aaron Bray, of Caldwell, Idaho, says, ‘‘ The 
best I ever read.” 

Esther Frame writes, ‘“ I have read thy excel- 
lent booklet and am much pleased. Thy method 
of dealing with the subject is different from any 
I ever heard before, very clear and logical. I 
desire a number to distribute.” 

Address E. H. Parisho, 1040 Vermont Street, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


ITALIAN BARTHQUAKE. By Miller. 


Now Ready. About 600 pages, 11 x 8 inches» 
fine cloth, Price $2.25, our price, $1.00 postpaid: 

120 Eternal Revenue Stamps, 10c. postpaid- 

10 or more Valentine, Wedding, Birthday> 
Scripture, Fruit, Flowers, Animals, and all other 
kind of Post Cards that sell everywhere at 5c. 
each and 2 for 5c., at le. each. Address, Charles 
Howard, Windfall, Indiana, 


THE NEW FRIENDS SETTLEMENT —, 


SUB-IRRIGATED ALFALFA 


Located in Alfalfa Valley, near Scott City, Kansas. 


Since the beginning of the new 


year, Friends have invested over Thirty-three Thousand Dollars in this, one of the richest 
valleys in the world. We now own 2,560 acres of this Sub-Irrigated Alfalfa Valley land, that 


represents investments valued at almost One Hundred Thousand Dollars. 


Thoughtful 


people will realize that there is something attractive and dependable back of so consider- 
able investments, by so conservative people as Friends. 


These are facts. 


The entire settlement project is conducted in the interests of the 


PURCHASER, the undersigned giving his time, without financial compensation, to this 


mission. 


We are securing this land at one-third of its actual value. 


Measured by the value 


of its products, one acre of this Sub-Irrigated Alfalfa land is worth as much as four acres of 
good corn or wheat land. Because we raise FOUR full crops each year from the same land. 
In its finished product, Alfalfa meal, the dependable, average annual income per acre ex- 


ceeds Sixty Dollars. 


NOW for Forty Dollars an acre. 


Forty acres of Sub-Irrigated Alfalfa will support a family well. 
produce a larger income than 160 acres in corn or wheat. 


Will 
Yet we can purchase this land 


For booklet on Alfalfa, free, and further facts, address, 


HERBERT J. MOTT, Scott City, Kansas. 
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FINANCIAL 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and Okla- 
homa, netting Investor 5 per ‘cent. to 6 per 
cent. Safest form of investment; no fluctuations 
fn value; securities personally inspected; no 
loan made to exceed 40 per cent. of our valuation. 
Collections made without expense to Investor. 
Long and successful experience. References 
furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind 
JosEPH J. DIcKINSON FRANK M. REED 


For Spite d = mn rst meiaases 

P27 wave Pal Our CUSIGBErS 
p 

‘Lawrence, Kansas..:|Cavarecis 


“PERKINS: & es) A.so$25. 
; FINANCIAL BROKERS CERTIFICATES 
7 every 6 months. Loans of $200, 
aiid up. always on hand. WRITE TODAY, 


= | 


A|FARM MORTGAGES 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
f safest form of investment—tested by our cus- # 
tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 
Write for booklet and list. 


est wherever investors desire. 


6‘ NET TO | FARM 
LENDER | LOANS 


Write for up to date map of the new state and 
descriptive papers of our high grade first mort- 
gage loans on improved real estate in Kastern 
Oklahoma, the richest agricultural country in 
the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third value. 
All securities personally inspected by a salaried 
employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance Com- 
panies and Individuals who have invested in 
our mortgages for years. 
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WALTER B. PASCHALL, Pres’t 


ATOKA - = OKLAHOMA 


William S, 


Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 
By GNOCRAERY TYPEWRITING and 

MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate. 


MARY M. KITE 
07 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 
; PHILADELPHIA 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 


Telephones Keystone, Race 70-09 


HALF TONES 
LINE CUTS 
COLOR WORA 


NW Cor. 107" & ARCH 
FYIL.ADEL PHIA. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
FINE FUNERAL FURNISHINGS 


Best service and equipment 


1313 VINE STREET 


BeTH TeLerPHones 
Day on NiGHT 


PHILADELPHIA 
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[ MANY BOOKS IN ONE | 
WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Do you know that the INTERNATIONAL answers 
with final peererys ALL KINDS of questions in 
TheTrades,ArtsandSciences,Geography, Language, 
Biography, Etc.? Plan of Contents as follows: 

Colored Plates, Flags, State Seals, Etc... 
Brief History of the English Language. 
Guide to Pronunciation.............. 


Scholarly Vocabulary of English.. 
Dictionary of Fiction........... 
Gazetteer of the World........ 
Biographical Dictionary.... 

Scripture Proper Names... 
GreekandLatin ‘‘ 
English Christian ‘‘ 
Poreign Words.... 
Abbreviations. . 


Aan i 
Zz ,380 Pages. 
5,000 Illustrations. 
25,000 Added Words. 


Should You Not Own Such a Book? 

WEBSTER'S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 

Largest of our abridgments. Regular and Thin Pa- 
per Editions. 1116 Pages and 1400 !llustrations. 
Write for ‘‘Dictionary Wrinkles,’’ and Specimen 


Pages, Free. Mentioninyourrequest ¢/i7s faper and 
receive a useful set of Colored Maps, pocket size. 


G. &C. ee poe Mass. 
DAGUERREOTYPES 


and old Photographs will fade 


Have them made PERMANENT 
by being copied, and printed 
on Platinum Paper. . . . . 


Send them to 


WILLIAM SHEWELL ELLIS 


Photographic Studio 
1628 Chestnut St. :: Philadelphia, Pa. 


Charitable Institutions 


will find that attractively printed 
ANNUAL REPORTS 


will insure the support of business men, 
who will be impressed by up-to-date — 
methods 


THE [LEEDS &{ BIDDLE CO. 


Makersfof the Better Kindrof PRINTING’ 
921 FILBERT ST., PHILADELPHIA% 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND | 
has among its advertisers sev- | 
eral firms that have been using 
the columns of the paper for | 
from five to thirteen years. 
There are few such advertis- 
ing opportunities as are pre- | 
sented by THE AMERICAN | 
FRIEND. We can give some 
very interesting facts to any- 
one who would like to reach 
the 5000 families of Friends 
into whose homes this paper 
goes each week. | The cost of 
a one inch space for 3 months 
is $12.74: foro. mouens 
$21.84; for one year $36.40. 


THE 
AMERICAN FRIEND 


1010 Arch St., Phila. 


The Provident Life and Trust Go. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 
Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 


eapital stock 


Incorporated Third month 22, 


INSURES LIVES, 
RECEIVES MONEY 
turnable on demand, 
is allowed. 


GRANTS ANNUITIES, 
ON DEPOSIT, re- 
for which interest 


ASSETS, $82,228,483.14 
5,441,841.53 
7,831,007.86 


1865. Charter Perpetual. 


And is empowered by law to act as EX- 
ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, 
RECEIVER, AGENT, ete. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 
from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. 


BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 
T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 


JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mer. Ins. Dept. 


J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

Cc. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
ASA S. WING 
JAMES V. WATSON 


WM. LONGSTRETH JOHN B. MORGAN 


ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 
JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 


FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 

JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 
MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 

HENRY H. COLLINS 


PAD TIA? ‘ws Nowr 
SAN LEAM COLLEG 4 LIBRARY, 
RICHMOND, 


IND. 
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Weeping at my feet and head ; 

I can see your falling tears, 

I can hear your cries and prayers; - 
Yet I smile and whisper this— 

‘I am not the thing you kiss; 
Cease your tears and let it lie, 

It was mzne, it is not I.’ 

Sweet friends! What the women lave, 
For its last bed in the grave, 


PERES Mirisiaede dais <fafere's!) «is staeden E24 Is a tent that I am quitting, 
Born.—Marriep.—Driep, ............125 Is a garment no more fitting, 
INTERNATIONAL LESSON..............126 Is a cage from which at last, 
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Like a bird my soul hath passed.’’ 
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Curistian ENDEAVOR Sir Edwin Arnold. 


Topic for Third month 7, 1909. 
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‘Events and Comments. 


The appropriation for four big battle- 
ships, which passed the House, has met 
with disaster in the Senate. ‘That body 
made appropriation for the construction 
of two battleships, each to cost $1,500,- 
000 less than those authorized by the 
House. This is another instance in 
which the Senate has displayed much 
better judgment than the popular branch 
of Congress. 


It is more than a year yet before the 
World’s Sixth Sunday-School Conven- 
tion will convene, but it is well to fix 
the date in mind and make plans for the 
event. ‘The Executive Committee has 
just issued its official announcement, 
stating that the convention will be held 
in the city of Washington, D. C., Fifth 
month 10 to 25, inclusive, 1910. All who 
are interested in the work and the pro- 
gress of the Sunday-school are invited 
to be present. 


While most reform candidates for City 
Council were defeated in the recent 
election in Philadelphia, Warren W. 
Barrett, a graduate of Earlham College, 
who is now a member of the Faculty of 
the Law School of the University of 
Pennsylvania and who has been active 
in reform politics in the city for the last 
few years, was elected one of the Mag- 
istrates. It is encouraging to find a few 
Friends among the leaders of the re- 
form forces in Philadelphia, and it is 
gratifying to know that they generally 
command the respect of honest voters. 


New York City has just opened a new 
hotel for the unemployed. It cost the 
city a little more than $400,000, and _pro- 
vides accommodation for more 
1,000 lodgers. The first thing that hap- 
pens to a man who applies for a night’s 
lodging is registration. His record is 
also taken, and he is required to give a 
reference. Inquiry is immediately made 
into the reference, and if it proves to be 
a “fake” the lodger is taken to court on 
the next day. Meanwhile, of course, he 
has had the benefit of two good meals, a 
free bath and comfortable bed, and his 
clothes have been disinfected. 

Having registered, each prospective 
lodger is examined by the house doctor; 


than, 


if he passes he is admitted; otherwise he 
is sent to Bellevue Hospital. Next the 
lodger is fed. After the meal is over 
lodgers are required to go to the base- 
ment, where they receive a shower bath. 
Meanwhile, every stitch of clothing has 
been sent to the fumigatory. The 
clothes are piled in wire trays, packed 
on board a truck, which moves on tracks, 
and placed in eight large fumigating 
machines. ‘There they are subjected to a 
high temperature, and a mixture of 
formaldehyde. ‘The clothes are not 
worn again until the owner leaves the 
place. He gets a check for them when 
they are taken away, and the house 
lends him a muslin nightgown, which is 
the only article of clothing he can wear 
in the dormitories upstairs. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


From the current number of the Jour- 
nal of the Friends Historical Society 
(London), which has just been issued, 
we take the following note by the pen 
of Southey, which is no mean apprecia- 
tion for a Quaker historian: Sewel’s 
History of the Quakers is an honorable 
exception to the generality of Ecclesi- 


astical Histories, which of all other 
books are most remarkable for false- 
hood. Never was any book written with 


more perfect veracity, and the conse- 
quence is that with the best disposition 
to believe that miracles were vouch- 
safed in favor of his brethren he relates 
but very few, and of those few the only 
one which may not obtain belief from 
the coolest judgment, is fetched from a 
distance, and the manner in which he 
relates it is sufficient to persuade me of 
his veracity.— Southey. 

This first number of the sixth volume 
of the Journal contains several interest- 
ing historical papers and notes. ‘Two 
double-paged frontispieces are photo- 
graphic copies of royal proclamations 
issued by William and Mary for the dis- 
covery and apprehension of William 
Penn and others. 

Among the leading articles are 
“Quakerism in the Isle of Man,” 
“Notes on Edinburg Meeting-Houses,” 
and “The Somerby Estate.” 

The opening of the year is a most 
appropriate time for new members to 
unite with the Society. Copies of the 
current number of the Journal, or of 
back numbers, can be secured by apply- 
ing to the American agent, Herman 
Newman, toro Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia. Application for membership 
should be sent to the same address. 


The Bible for Home and School, by 
George H. Gilbert. Publishers, The 
Macmillan Co., 66 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Price, 75 cents, net. 

This little volume on the book of the 
Acts of the Apostles is the second vol- 
ume to appear in the series, “The Bible 
for Home and School.” It is very 
timely since many people are now 
studying this Scripture in the Interna- 
tional Lesson Series. The work has 
several features which commend it for 
practical use. In the first place, the 
volume is of convenient size; then 
again, the text is well arranged with 
comments on the same page with refer- 
ences. The most satisfactory feature 
of the work, however, is the scholarly, 
yet simple, way with which Prof, Gil- 
bert has prepared his introduction and 
notes, 


NOTICES. 


The Ministers’ Association of West- 
ern Yearly Meeting will meet in an all- 
day conference at First Friends Meet- 
ing House, Indianapolis, Ind., ‘Third- 
day, Third month 2, 1909, beginning at 
10.30 A. M. 

PROGRAM. 


“The Emmanuel Movement,” Dr. 
Sylvester Newlin, Noblesville, Ind. 

“The Unity of Our Ministry,” Lewis 
W. McFarland, New London, Ind. 

“The Enduement of Power for Ser- 
vice,’ Mary Emily Ellis, Kokomo, Ind. 


The Men’s Association, recently or- 
ganized in connection with the two 
Friends meetings in Chicago, will hold 
its next meeting Sixth-day evening, 
Second month, 26th, at the Charles S. 


Senyard café, in the National Life 
Bldg., basement floor, 157 La Salle 
Street. The meeting will be informal; 


a reception and social hour from 6 to 
7 o'clock, dinner at 7, followed by the 
program. Robt. L. Kelly, president of 
Earlham College, Richmond, Ind., will 
address the meeting, taking for his sub- 
ject, “Opportunities for Public Service.” 
Besides the main address of the even- 
ing there will be interesting short 
toasts and some musical features. 


Program of Fowler Quarterly Meet- 
ing, to be held at Fowler, Third month 
19, 20 and 21, 1909: 

1oth.—10 A. M., Doctrinal Conference, 
subject, “Friends’ Views on the Or- 
dinances ;” 2 P. M., Meeting of Ministry 
and Oversight; 7.30 P. M., Bible-School 
Conference. ~ 

20oth.—1o A. M., Devotional Meeting; 
1.30 P. M., Business Session; 7.30 P. M., 
Missionary Meeting. 

2ist—i1o0 A. M., Devotion; 2 P. M., 
C. E. Session; 7.30 P. M., Devotion. 

GrorcE Bowers, Supt. 


PROPOSED SEASHORE HOUSES 
FOR RETURNED MISSION- 
ARIES. 


The Pennsylvania Auxiliary is re- 
ceiving contributions towards the pur- 
chase of a furnished cottage at Vent- 
nor, New Jersey, for the use of medi- 
cal and other missionaries and_ their 
families when at home on furlough, re- 
siding too far from Mountain Rest to 
avail themselves of that summer home 
in Massachusetts. Missionaries return- 
ing after periods of from five to seven 
years’ residence in mission lands are 
worn bodily and mentally. A cottage 
at the seaside, where they could go 
with their wives and children during 
the heated term without expense of 
rent, would be of great value. 

The property will be held by the 
Pennsylvania Auxiliary. 

The families would occupy the cot- 
tage in turn, the former students of the 
Society having the first claim, then 
other missionaries. 

Contributions are earnestly solicited 
for this purpose, that our representa- 
tives may be physically strengthened 
for continued work after their brief 
year of rest at home. 

Contributions may be sent to Lydia 
E. S. Richards, Treasurer, Merion, Pa.; 
or to Frances B. G. Branson, Presi- 
dent, Rosemont, Pa. 


Onth, 


Vest 


hind. 
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“Truth as the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 
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AN EVERYDAY HEROINE. 


I have just come from sitting for the last time by 
the side of one who for many years has been my 
ideal heroine. 
done brave deeds and who have borne themselves 
valiantly in the contests of life, but I have known no 


I have known many persons who have 


one more worthy of the palm than my heroine, who 
is now fighting her last battle, and, as usual, is 


winning, though to the eye of flesh it seems plain. 


defeat. 

“This is my hardest fight,” her faint voice whis- 
pered to me. ‘Do you think I can pull through ?” 
There was no anxiety in the tone. She had faced 
death too often to be afraid. It was only a simple, 
natural question, born of interest, not of fear. I 


knew she would “pull through,” but only in a higher | 
sense. 


“For stidden the worst turns the best to the brave,” 
and she will awake to discover the victory won and 
to find herself among the overcomers. 

We are apt to picture our heroes and heroines in 
the centre of some great scene where famous deeds 
are done and where the great world is looking on to 
appreciate and applaud. There was nothing of the 
kind in this ease. There was no stage setting, no 
array of spectators, and no applause. The deeds 
were all of a simple, everyday, undramatic sort, 
and nobody talked of heroism—least of all the heroine 
herself, who was too busy living to talk much about 
it. But I have long felt that the real place to find 
saints and heroes is, where we find our arbutus and 
fringed gentians, off the beaten track, where life 
remains simple, elemental, unspoiled and genuine. 
She was a quiet, bashful little girl when I first knew 
her, with dark, straight hair. and plain home-made 
clothes; but even while very young she began to 
show a rare power of making the most of things and 
of going calmly through the situation in front of her. 
Her mother was a hundred candle-power woman, who 
knew how to weave all the stubborn, tangly threads of 
life into the stuff of character, and the daughter soon 
caught the trick of that invisible loom! I expect the 
mother was the real secret, for nobody can live day 
by day in the presence of a noble soul and not be 
affected by the subtle forces which radiate from it. 
Anyway, the girl soon began to show that one could 


count on her the way one can on the course of the 
stars, and it grew quite plain that here was a person 
forming who could stand the world and its multi- 
tudinous tests. 

I have often wondered what she would have done 
with her great spirit if the world had been kind and 
had given her a chance to unfold her possibilities, 
but it is not a question of much importance, for it is 
the quality of life that matters, not the setting and 
the circumstances. 
“chance.” 


At any rate, she never had any 
She had only the plain education of a 
primitive country school. She had no books, no art, 
no music to feed her imagination, and yet refinement 
and wisdom and sweetness came into her nature by 
a kind of divine miracle, and, beholding with unveiled 
face the Divine Pattern, she grew in grace as she 
increased in years. 

Her home was pinched with poverty, and she could 
not have the things young people enjoy having, but 
she clothed herself in beautiful taste, with an instinct 
as sure as that of the lily. As she was entering 
womanhood her mother died, and she found herself 
suddenly pushed into a center of responsibility, with 
a heavy round of house and farm duties to manage— 
the old story of an only daughter pushed by hard 
necessity into a mother’s place. 

Then came a home of her own, again on a farm, 
this time many miles from her old home and assgo- 
ciations, where more than ever she was thrown on her 
own resources. She freshened up the old farm-house 
and put a touch of grace upon its plainness, and, 
though she drew almost entirely upon the farm for 
her supplies, yet her table was always dainty and 
the products of her labor bore the marks of native 
genius, 

Almost from the first of her married life she 
became afflicted with disease which made her a great 
sufferer, and, by a strange fatality, as soon as she 
was delivered from the oppression of one woe another 
always came straight upon her. She underwent four 
operations, three of them major operations, each time 
with a slender hope of survival—the other operation 
being for cataract—and each recovery found her face 
to face with a new and unexpected trouble. She 
was an expert in pain, and she had experience in the 
hardest physical sufferings known to the race. 
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Through all this she was not only patient, but, what 
is more, full of joy and happiness and a firm believer 
in the goodness of life. You heard no catalogue of 
woes from her. She pushed her trouble into the 
background and focused on something cheerful, 
though the moment anybody else was in trouble she 
had an inexhaustible supply of sympathy and ten- 
derness, 

A brave woman like that is sure to be deep and 
strong in her power to love. She will not talk much 
about it, and she will not indulge in pretty phrases, 
but she will love in the old deathless fashion. So 
she did. I have never seen anything more beautiful 
than her love. There is nothing in this world more 
beautiful to be seen. The love of this infinite sort 
is not alone to be found in those who wear soft rai- 
ment and dwell in fine houses. It blooms best, I 
think, in homes where there is little else, and where 
love is the thing men live by. I have come back 
from the bedside of this heroine with new faith in 
humanity and new hope for the future. The news- 
paper gives us only one aspect of life. We read of 
theft and lust and broken homes until we cry out 
in our haste that all the world is drifting toward 
corruption, and that the forces of evil are waxing. 
But we forget the great army of the shining ones 
who live in homes like this of my heroine, where the 
whole atmosphere is sweet with love, and where the 
flowers of saintliness and heroism bloom as naturally 
as the native dandelion and daisy. 


R. M. J. 


LET US HAVE FRESH ATR. 


During the last four years tuberculosis has claimed 
four times as many victims as were killed on both 
sides during the Civil War—and this in spite of the 
fact that its spread can be prevented. It is only 
recently, however, that the history of the disease has 
been known and its contagion successfully controlled. 
The public have yet to learn the simple rules by 
which they can protect themselves and be wakened 
to their duty and responsibility in the matter. A 
good beginning has been made with tuberculosis 
exhibits, public lectures and popular leaflets. The 
International Tuberculosis Congress held at Wash- 
ington last Tenth month did much to stimulate general 
interest. Its exhibit was the most comprehensive 
affair of the kind ever prepared. Fifteen countries 
and 200 different associations and individuals con- 
tributed specimens, charts and models. Fifteen 
thousand square feet of floor space and 110,000 
square feet of wall space were necessary for its 


display. \ Later the-exhibit was taken to New York, 
and at present it is in Philadelphia. Similar 
exhibits, only less extensive, have been given by local 
associations in many cities and towns throughout the 
country. 

The most hopeful feature of the campaign against 
tuberculosis is its practical results. Four years ago 
there were only 24 associations for the study and 
prevention of tuberculosis; to-day there are over 250. 
There are at present in the United States nearly 300 
special dispensaries and clinics; four years ago there 
It has been less than a decade since 
the sanatoria and hospitals for the treatment of this 
disease could be counted on one hand; to-day there 
are nearly 250. So rapid has been the progress along 
this line that, as the National Association reports, 
“Every other day sees a sanatorium, association or 
dispensary for the treatment or prevention of tuber- 
culosis established in this country.” 


were only 19. 


Such institutions, however, are means to an end, 
and must be judged by their ability to reduce mor- 
tality. It is too early to look for any great improve- 
ment in this respect, but encouraging statistics are 
not wanting. In Boston the annual death rate from 
tuberculosis has decreased from nearly 22 to less than 
19 per 10,000 population. In Philadelphia it has 
decreased from more than 26 to 19, while in New 
York it is estimated that 3,000 lives were saved last 
year, and Chicago makes a similar report. 

Dispensaries and hospitals, however, cannot eradi- 
cate the disease. This depends upon the intelligence 
and co-operation of the public. In no other situation 
are they more responsible for ignorance and neglect. 
There is a universal disposition among people gen- 
erally to live as they choose, often in violation of 
nature’s laws, fully expecting when sickness overtakes 
them to obtain from their physician a specific that 
will heal them and at the same time permit them 
to continue their unsanitary living. Unfortunately 
there are many situations where this insult to nature, 
and nature’s God meets with a measure of temporary 
relief. But not so with tuberculosis. There is abso- 
lutely no specific known to the medical profession 
that will cure the disease, and there is absolutely no 
way for a new case to develop without the needless 
violation of a few simple rules. Wospitals and dis- 
pensaries provide healthful surroundings, thereby 
enabling many, in the early stages of the disease, to 
overcome it, but as long as the public remains indif- 
ferent to the conditions under which tuberculosis 
thrives, so long will new cases multiply and thou- 
sands fall victims of their own and their neighbors’ 
neglect. Plenty of fresh air, sunshine, exercise and 
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rest, supplemented with a good supply of wholesome 
food, are all that is necessary to banish the disease 
from the earth, but above all, fresh air must be pro- 
vided 24 hours a day for seven days a week. A man 
may work under the open sky and breathe the best 
air in the world all day, then sleep in a close, infected 
reom; or he may rest in the purest surroundings pos- 
sible, yet work where the air is filled with disease- 
laden dust; such a man does not wholly comply with 
the conditions of health, and should not be surprised 
to find himself a victim of tuberculosis. The rules 
of immunity are simple, but they must be obeyed all 
the time. 

It is obvious from such considerations that public 
co-operation must be secured. All classes must enlist 
in this crusade against tuberculosis. We must reach 
the homes of our people and awaken a love for fresh 
We must carry our reform into 
factories, shops and offices—in fact, everywhere 
where men, women and children work or play. It 
touches every side of life. Child labor, sweat shops, 
public playgrounds, proper housing and many other 
questions are involved in this battle for pure air—a 
battle which means the eradication of tuberculosis. 
Let us join The Fresh Air League, and do what we 
can to inspire men with wholesome habits, and make 
it possible for them to live as God intended they 
should. 


JOHN ELLWOOD PAIGE. 


We had fondly hoped that the doctor’s skill might 
bring healing to our friend, John Ellwood Paige, 
and that he might for some years still be spared to us. 
But it was not to be. He had for some time been 
hard beset with a stubborn illness, and at length the 
body could no longer hold out against it. Our 
announcement of last week without doubt came as a 
shock and brought deep regret to many Friends. 

John Ellwood Paige was a peculiarly gifted man, 
of fine nature, open soul and lofty spirit. He had 
faithfully served New England Yearly Meeting as 
its clerk for nearly a score of years, and he had 
greatly endeared himself to its members. In his 
position of responsibility he was a good illustration 
of Lincoln’s great words. He had “malice toward 
none ;” he had “charity toward all;” and “with firm- 
ness in the right, as God gave him to see the right,” 
he did his work. There was in his manner a mani- 
fest grace and kindliness which impressed everybody, 
and yet he was a person of deep convictions which 
always made one aware of his strength and manliness. 
His minutes, struck off on the spur of the moment, 
were models, and revealed the fact that he finely 


— 
combined the insight to seize “the sense of the meet- 
ing’ with that rare trait which we eall creative 
style. - He was essentially a poet. What he would 
have done if leisure and larger opportunities for cul- 
ture had been granted him, we can only guess from 
the excellent things which came from his pen, out of 
a life of confining work. His poem written on the 
occasion of the death of John Wilhelm Rowntree is 
a good specimen of his gift, and many of its lines 
fit his own life so well that it is herewith given: 
Mid-furrow lies the burnished share, 
The sickle in the yellow grain— 
Our word of praise, our pleading prayer, 
Are heavy with the notes of pain. 


What hand shall till the upturned sod? 
What blade the golden harvest reap? 

And o’er the ripening fields of God, 
What eye its faithful vigil keep? 


Thy soul was cast in finest mold, 
Thine ear the sacred message heard, 

The fire of bard and prophet old 
Was in thy heaven inspired word. 


And if no height of mortal skill 
Might ope for thee the gates of light, 
What glorious scenes thy vision fill ’ 
Since fell the word “Receive thy sight.” 


O Mother Isle, so largely blest, 
This noble son our heart enshrines, 
With her above whose peaceful rest, 
Soft sigh the Carolina pines. 


R. M. J. 


[For ‘THe American Frienp.] 
HISTORY OF CORINTH MEETING. 


BY MABEL CARY COPPOCK. 


Corinth Meeting was, in part at least, built up 
by those drawn to it by Friends peace principles. 
As part of the Lower Monthly Meeting of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting, it is situated 45 miles from Norfolk 
and 75 miles from Richmond, where the thunder of 
guns was anxiously heard day after day, and where 
detachments of soldiers from both armies frequently 
passed by, robbing the inhabitants of anything which 
they could find that was eatable. Members of the 
older meetings tell how they were permitted to pass 
through the lines to attend meeting, a privilege denied 
to nearly all others. Some had thrilling experiences 
in prison, which they endured rather than take up 
arms and be disloyal to conviction. One striking 
instance was that of John Pretlow, a rather wild 
youth, though a birthright Friend. His prison hard- 
ships and what he saw not only strengthened his peace 
principles, but led to his conversion. He was so 
successful in winning to his views those with whom 
he came in contact that his lieutenant declared that 
“af he didn’t get rid of him he’d convert the regi- 
ment.” Another circumstance that illustrates the 
extremity to which Friends of this locality were 
reduced is their need for salt. So hard pressed did 
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they become that they boiled the earth from the floor 
of the houses where salt meat had been kept. 

There was no regular place of worship within five 
miles of Corinth, and, with the exception of the 
Ann Bradshaw family, the Christiang in this vicinity 
were Baptists. Their ministers, like those of other 
denominations, preached loyalty to country, which to 
them was synonymous with enlisting in the army. 
Among those attracted by something in the peaceful 
Friendly life were Philip Raiford and wife, five 
sons and one daughter. The eldest, Edwin, united 
with Friends, and one by one the younger children 
followed. One of these, Mills, who has since been 
recorded a minister (1896), shared what education 
he had with the other young people in a night school 


JOHN PRETLOW. 


which he organized and taught for years, unpaid. 
The Virginia educational system was not inaugurated 
until 1871, and one who could read and write was a 
little unusual at this time. Later, in 1869, he started 
a Bible school, which has had steady growth since. 
Visiting Friends sometimes appointed meetings 
at the home of Ann Bradshaw, but until 1880, when 
the first revival the country-side had known since 
the war broke out, the Bible school was the only 
regular religious privilege in the community, Black 
Creek, 5 miles away, being the nearest meeting. The 
Raiford family grew considerably, and most of them 
were Friends, members of Black Creek Meeting. 
John Pretlow persuaded Sarah Goddard, E. Vas- 
salboro, Maine, to have a meeting appointed in the 
school house. It was the first time it was used for 
such a purpose. So much interest was shown that 
two night’s meetings followed, and it was deemed 
right to send for James Jones. N. ©. The first 
night he was there several were converted. Up to 
this time singing, testimony and mourners’ bench 


were unknown, although traveling ministers many 
times had the satisfaction of seeing deep conviction 
settle over their meetings. All these innovations had 
their part in this meeting, and naturally the young 
Friends were in great distress to know what their 
part should be. Mills Raiford was abont to refuse 
to take the leading part as he had done, but after a 
night of deep anguish found peace in Paul’s words, 
“JT am become all things to all men if by any means 
I might save some.” The meeting continued for 
two weeks. The school house was packed to over- 
flowing every night. About 40 were converted and, 
drawn by their peace principles, united with Friends. 
This was the first revival in Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing. At its closing meeting it was unanimously 
agreed to hold a week-night prayer meeting. This 
was never laid down until Corinth became a prepara- 
tive meeting, although there were sometimes less than 
half a dozen preserit. The next winter there were 
still other conversions at a meeting conducted by 
Cyrus Horton, W. Newton, Ind. 

There were now about 80 members of Friends at 
Corinth, and the need of a meeting-house was appar- 
ent. But there was no surplus after the necessities of 
life had been provided among the families in the 
neighborhood, and there seemed no hope. At this 
point Friends of Baltimore and Philadelphia became 
interested. Everyone at Corinth contributed his 
mite, mostly material or labor, and a small meeting- 
house, 24 x 36 feet, was built. Twice as many “out- 
siders” as Friends attended, but they were not accus- 
tomed to a church of any kind, much less a quiet 
Friends meeting, and the order was more shocking 
than is easy, after these 25 years, to believe. 

At first there was only an indulged meeting one 
First-day in each month, the Bible school being 
conducted in the afternoon the other First-days to 
allow attendance at Black Creek in the morning. 
Three years later a preparative meeting was estab- 
lished. From this on two meetings a week were 
held on First and Fifth-days at 11 o’clock, with a 
business meeting once a month, and night prayer 
meetings were discontinued. In 1890 the monthly 
meeting came once in three months to Corinth, and 
in 1906 Corinth Monthly Meeting was established. 

Notwithstanding the pioneer work of the traveling 
Friends, Bible schools and revivals, Corinth Meeting 
may almost be said to owe its existence to John 
Pretlow. Black Creek Friends were loth to grant 
the indulged meeting, fearing their meeting would 
be too much weakened, but he always favored a 
separate meeting at Corinth, foreseeing the work 
that could be done if obstacles to growth were 
removed. Occasionally he himself visited the meet- 
ing, and no one could hope for a warmer welcome 
than was his. 

The meeting in the beginning was largely com- 
posed of young people, and still is young in spirit. 
It has encouraged its young people by giving them 
their full share of the burdens. There is now a 
lively Young People’s Union following regular mis- 
sion study. Out of a membership of 140, thirty 
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belong to a W. C. T. U., and a L. T. L. of 50 mem- 
bers is conducted. There are two active resident 
ministers, Mills Raiford and Martha Bristow, the 
latter recorded only a few months ago. The minutes 
show visits from Harriet Greene and other prominent 
English and Baltimore Friends. They have been 
favored by the residence among them of George Wise 
(1902-5) and Alonzo Cloud (1907-9). The last 
named Friends have given their whole time to the 
care of the meetings in Lower Monthly Meeting, Vir- 
ginia, and Corinth has been particularly loyal in 
leoking to their support. As Corinth has risen out 
ot the dying embers of the meetings of Virginia 
Yearly Meeting, she has proven a good daughter to 
quicken their life, for the older meetings are stronger 
now than they were when she was set off. About 
100 attend the First-day service, and the average 
at monthly meeting by actual count is 87. 

Closely bound up with the meeting and dearer 
than any other local interest is Corinth Academy, 
vonley, Va. Personal comfort and gratifieation 
have been cheerfully sacrificed that it might exist. 
The reward has been rich if counted only in the 
opportunities it has afforded its graduates, who have 
later gone to Guilford, Westtown and Earlham, and 
who have returned to share their advantages with the 
home folks. Some have taught here and elsewhere, 
and one is a much-loved practicing physician. This 
academy, which is the outgrowth of a private school 
set up in 1888, has been blessed in teachers, some 
of whom have settled here and have children, thus 
helping greatly to shape the destiny of the com- 


munity. Julia White here began her career as 


teacher, afterwards to go to Guilford, where she 
is now librarian. Returning after 19 years, as min- 
ister of the gospel, to the recent conference held First 
month Ist and 3d, she found a large place reserved 
for her in the hearts of the people. The academy 
now has three teachers and offers four years’ high 
school work as outlined for the public schools. Some 
support is received from the State this year. <A 
dormitory was built and equipped in 1902 through 
the generosity of Jane White, Baltimore, and others. 
It has made further schooling possible for 200 or 
more students. The academy is the most efficient 
of any school for miles around, and has had its 
share in making this so-called “Raiford section” of 
Southampton County unsurpassed. Its sphere of 
influence is reaching out into other sections, like 
itself, far removed from quick communication with 
centers of activity. 


‘ 
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THE EFFECTUAL PRAYER. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


' Does every prayer have power with God? By no 
means; for we are told that we shall receive nothing 
if we ask amiss. But there is an “effectual prayer 
that availeth much.” In the revised version the 
passage is rendered “the supplication of a righteous 
man availeth much in its working.” True prayer is 


/ me a sinner 


an infinitely deeper and stronger thing than the mere 
repetition of devout words; it is a believing soul’s 
direct converse with God. By it adoration, thanks- 
giving, confession of sin, and petition for mercies 
and favors ascend to the throne, and by means of it 
precious blessings are brought down from heaven. 
The pull of our prayers may not move the everlasting 
throne, but—like the pull on a line from the bow of 
a boat—it may draw us into closer fellowship with 
God, and into fuller harmony with His holy will. 


1. This is the first characteristic of successful 
prayer: “Delight thyself in the Lord, and He shall 
give thee the desires of thy heart.” Too many 
prayers are born of selfishness and are too much like 
dictation or command. The indispensable quality of 
ali right asking is a right spirit toward our Heavenly 
Father. When a soul feels such an entire submis- 
siveness toward God that it delights in seeing Him 
reign and His glory advanced, it may confidently 
pour out its desire; for then the desires of God and 
the desires of that humble and submissive soul will 
agree. God loves to give to them who love to let 
Him have His way. They find their happiness in 
the chime of their own desires with the will of God. 

Two of Christ’s disciples, James and John, came 
to Him and made the astounding request that He 
would place one of them on His right and the other on 
Mis left hand when He set up His royal government 
at Jerusalem! As long as these self-seeking disciples 
sought only their own glory, Christ could not give 
them the askings of their ambitious hearts. <After- 
ward, when their hearts had been baptized by the 
Holy Spirit, and they had become so consecrated to 
Christ that they were in complete chime with Him, 
they were not afraid to pour out their deepest desires. 
James was the man to tell us that “the effectual 
prayer of a righteous man availeth much ;” and John 
declared that “whatsoever we ask, we receive of Him, 
because we keep His commandments, and do those 
things that are pleasing in His sight.” As soon as 
these two Christians found their supreme joy in serv- 
ing Christ, they received the desires of their hearts. 
If a minister prays for a revival in order that he 
may glorify himself by counting converts, the Lord 
does not commonly give him many converts to count. 

2. The second trait of effectual prayer is that it 
aims at a mark and knows what it is after. When 
we enter a shop we ask the salesman to hand us the 
particular article we want. There is an immense 
amount of pointless praying done in our devotional 
meetings; it begins with nothing and ends nowhere. 
The model prayers mentioned in the Bible were 
short and right to the mark. “God be merciful ‘to 
1” “Tord, save me!” cries sinking Peter. 
“Come down ere my child die!” exclaims the heart- 
stricken. nobleman. Those men knew what they 
wanted. Old Rowland Hill used to say: “TI like 
short ejaculatory prayer; it reaches heaven before the 
devil can get a shot at it.” 

3. In the next place, the prayer that has influence 
with God must be a prepaid prayer; if we expect a 
letter to reach its destination we put a stamp on it; 
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otherwise it goes to the dead letter office. ‘There is 
what may be called a dead prayer office, and thousands 
ot well-worded petitions get buried up there. All of 
God’s promises have their conditions; we must com- 
ply with these conditions, or we cannot expect the 
blessings coupled with the promises. We must be 
sure that we are doing our part if we expect God to 
do His part. There is a legitimate sense in which 
every Christian should do his utmost for the answer- 
ing of his own prayers. When a certain venerable 
minister was called on to pray at a missionary con- 
vention he first fumbled in his pocket, and when he 
had tossed a bank-note into the plate, he said: “I 
cannot pray until I have given something.” He 
prepaid his own prayer. 

When I hear requests for prayer for the conversion 
of a son or a daughter, I say to myself—how much 
is that parent doing to win that child to Christ ? 
The godly wife who makes her daily life attractive 
to a husband has a right to ask God for the conversion 
of that husband. She is co-operating with the Holy 
Spirit and prepaying her heart’s request. God never 
defaults; but He requires that we prove our faith 
by our works, and that we never ask for a blessing 
that we are not willing to labor for, and to make 
any sacrifice to secure that longed-for blessing. 

4. Another essential of prevailing prayer is that 
it be the prayer of faith, and be offered in the name 
of Jesus Christ. ‘“Whatsoever ye shall ask in My 
name, that will I do, that the Father may be glorified 
in the Son.” The chief “wrestling” that we have to 
do is not with any reluctance on God’s part, but 
with the obstacles which sin and unbelief put in our 
pathway. What Providence orders we must submit 
to uncomplainingly; but we must never submit to 
what God can better. Never submit to be blocked 
in any pious purpose or benevolent undertaking if 
with the divine help you can roll the blocks out of 
your path. The faith that works while it prays 
commonly conquers—for such faith creates such a 
condition of things that our Heavenly Father can 
wisely hear us and help us. 


The firmament of Bible history blazes with answers 
to effectual prayer, from the days when Elijah 
unlocked the heavens on to the days when petitions 
in the house of John Mark unlocked the dungeon 
and brought the liberated Peter into their presence ! 
The early Church was born in a prayer meeting held 
in that “upper room” at Jerusalem. During my 
own pastoral experience the most powerful revivals 
in my Church showed the first indications of the 
Holy Spirit’s presence when we were “gathered with 
ene accord” in our devotional meeting. The prayer 
room is the place to hang the Chureh thermometer. 
That thermometer “below zero” indicates both the 
cause and the effect of a terrible spiritual declension. 
When a pastor and even a few dead-earnest members 
cf-his church begin to feel a tremendous responsibility 
for souls and an insatiable hunger for a descent of 
the Spirit, then there will be effectual praying, and 
the Church will be under the baptism of fire from on 
high. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


tion. 


THE PROBLEM OF MEN TEACHERS. 


BY ISAAC SHARPLESS. 


The most serious problem now confronting the 
educational system of Friends is the supply of com- 
petent men teachers. ‘The smaller number of busi- 
ness openings for women and their greater willingness 
to adopt a profession for the sake of a temporary 
income relieves, at least partially, the difficulty in 
their case. or these reasons the public schools, out- 
side the executive positions, are taught by them almost 
exclusively, and economy and efficiency combined 
justify their employment to a large extent in our own 
schools. 

But our boys especially need masculine influence, 
and if we break down here it is a serious deficiency. 
Nor can we depend, it seems, upon our young men 
taking up teaching in a purely missionary spirit, 
asking only food and raiment. It would be well 
if there were more of this. But we ask too much. 
The Catholic priest, if he receives no salary, is sure 
at least of a maintenence till death, but this satis- 
faction would be denied our Friendly teacher who is 
willing to give his active life to the cause. The 
Catholic does not look forward to marriage, but the 
Friend does, and every rightly constituted young man 
will hope to make some financial provision for this 
desirable event. j 

Under circumstances even more favorable than are 
likely to exist in our Friends schools for some time 
to come there will still be need for much of renuncia- 
tiches, even moderate riches, will never lie 
in the path of teaching. The inducements to take 
up the work will be (1) the possibility of profound 
influence upon the destinies of young men and 
women and through them upon the world of people 
whom they will meet in later life; (2) the oppor- 
tunity for literary companionship and for intellectual 
development; (3) the long vacations for recreation 
and peaceful preparation; (4) a moderate income 
sufficient to maintain decent comfort and ease of 
mind through active life, and (5) secure provision 
through pension or otherwise for a modest old age 
for himself and his wife. One ean hardly expect a 
young man to sacrifice any of these if he has the 
qualifications to do good work in a school. 


Let us then see what these necessary qualifications 
for a good teacher in a secondary school are. He 
must have had four or five years in a good college, 
and have had sufficient ability and industry to have 
graduated above the middle of his class. During this 
time he must have developed some,permanent intel- 
lectual interests which will maintain his scholarly 
habits through the wear and tear of routine teaching. 
Ii is better if to this college experience he shall have ~ 
added, either immediately or in a few years, one or 
two years in a technical teachers’ college. He must 
have the gift of teaching—something which requires 
no definition, but which many good scholars undoubt- 
edly have only in small measure and can but partially 
develop. He must have also the gift, perhaps even 


‘ more rare, of leadership, which makes boys and girls 
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listen to him, believe in him, and follow his example 
and teaching with some enthusiasm. He must have 
a good share of business energy and common sense. 
There is a saying abroad, a saying which does gross 
injustice to a worthy profession, that all college presi- 
dents lie. Our teacher must not lie. That is, his 
life must be so open and fair that no one will think 
of even mild deception in connection with him. He 
-must have had some first-hand religious experience 
which impels him at times, either in public or private, 
to open his mouth effectively to aid those struggling 
souls that want light. 

This list seems to describe the ideal candidate, and 
it is true that those who come up to it in all par- 
ticulars are few. But those who possess all the 
qualifications in some degree, or the most of them in 
a high degree, are not so few in number as most of 
us believe. There are many who go out from college 
who seem as if they could measure up to this modi- 
fied standard. But they do not care to teach. 

A good salary is offered at the start, and sometimes 
they accept it to pay off college debts or gain some 
ready money for other lines of work, but the prospect 
ahead is so uninviting that they soon leave. There is 
then no need of our schools more imperative than 
providing suitable financial rewards for their 
teachers. Let us be specific in defining this. 

If Westtown were to make it clear that there were 
at least a half dozen positions with $3,000 a year 
salary with the usual perquisites, to which a success- 
ful young man might aspire, if its intellectual and 
social life were brought more in contact with the 
best of the world around to prevent the stagnation 
of routine and drudgery, and if after a life of devo- 
tion a decent competence for the days when employ- 
ment was profitable neither for school or teacher, was 
in sight, some talented young men who now see in 
business or the professions the best outlet for their 
efforts would go to teaching. There is enough paid 
to the beginner. Even less might command his ser- 
vices if the future held more in store. 


A man who had spent much money on the college 


education of his son and who was disappointed in | 


the result is said to have expressed his feelings in the 
words of the Israelites when they were excusing them- 
selves to Moses: “I put my gold into the fire and 
behold there came forth this calf.” 

Far be it from me to describe the output of Friends 
schools by any such derogatory term. They are 
honest, moral, useful men and women that come 
from them. Neither would one wish their graduates 
to lose a certain youthful modesty and backwardness 
about self-assertion until sure of their ground, which 
has always characterized them. 

But something could probably be gained in the 
vigorous manly outspoken confidence in their advo- 
cacy of right views in Church and State. Friends 
have sought so much to save their lives by defensive 
measures that they lave been in danger of losing 
them, and safety rather than service has too often 
been their watehword. A few red-blooded men 
awake to duty, feeling the pulse of present tenden- 


cies, in touch with humanity intellectually, socially 
and politically, in daily intercourse with our youth, 
could rear a generation which would be better expo- 
uents of our Christianity than any we have seen in 
our day.—VThe Westonian. 


HANNAH ELLIOTT BEAN. 


A beautiful life has gone out; one of wide-spread- 
ing influence. Suddenly and unexpectedly, on the 
51st ult., Hannah EK. Bean breathed her last. No 
illness, no suffering, no pain, all in a moment came 
her translation to the better land. 

She was beloved by all who knew her, and her loss 
is universally mourned. Yet, as in the midst of 
death there is life, so in the midst of sorrow there 


13 joy—joy and thankfulness in the remembrance of 


the life of “dear Hannah Bean,” as she was so often 
called. A, subtle influence for good, the reflected 
radiance of Christ was felt in her presence. *~How 
many lives she has touched for their betterment, 
liow many souls she had led, or brought nearer, to 


their Heavenly Father! 


Of a cheerful temperament, she brought life and 
sunshine wherever she went. Nor can we ever for- 
get her affectionate nature. In her strong desire for 
the uplift of everyone with whom she came in con- 
tact, she would often manage skilfully to turn the 
tide of conversation to the fountain of eternal life; 
but this was never done obtrusively. 

Especially will she be missed in the little meeting 
at College Park, near San Jose, California, where 
her voice was often heard, and her ministry warmly 
appreciated. May we seek to follow in her footsteps 
as she followed Christ. 

Sadly we miss her kindly voice, 
Her dear accustomed ways— 
And yet our spirits must rejoice— 


Our hearts be filled with praise 
For that which God hath wrought. 


—Elizabeth S. Shelley. 


Some Lielus on Present Day Copirs. 


EVANGELISTIC WORK—ITI. 


BY ELBERT RUSSELL. 


(Concluded. ) 
Perennial Evangelism. 

The Chureh’s evangelism should be wider than 
the work of the evangelist. Evangelism should be 
the interest of all workers in a church; the ultimate 
end of all its activities. There should be a more 
deliberate co-erdination of all lines of work in the 
Church toward producing conscious Christian char- 
acter. The problem of converting men may be 
likened to the problem of getting men across a river. 
Once a group of men were discussing the advisability 
of building a bridge across the river to connect a city 
with a small suburb. When some one objected to 
the cost, a resident of the suburb remarked, ‘‘We do 
not have to have a bridge to get to the city; we can 
roll up our pants and wade’ across.” 
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The attitude of the Society of Friends two genera- 
tions ago was somewhat analogous: If a man wanted 
the kingdom of God, they let him gird up his loins 
and take it by violence. Another way to get men 
across the river is to run a commodious ferry at reg- 
ular intervals. This is like the annual revival 
method of getting men into the Church. The modern 
method of helping men over a river, however, is to 
lay plans, build a bridge, and arrange for people to 
cross at all times on foot, by wagon, or street car, as 
they choose. It may be years after the plans are 
drawn for the bridge before a single person crosses 
the stream, but in the end men are crossing con- 
stantly, and with the least total outlay of time, 
money and effort. 

The modern Church should lay its plans for con- 
tinuous conversions. The Christian home, the Bible 
school, the young people’s societies, the ordinary 
preaching, worship, and all other activities should be 
arranged together in a constant effort to bring men 
into the kingdom. It may be years after the mother 
begins a child’s training before he “forsakes all to 
follow Jesus,” but the result is surer, and numbers 
will be larger in the long run than if it is left for 
some revival wave to sweep him to Christ. 

This co-ordination should be made to include all 
the means God has put at our disposal to win men to 
Christ. It should be adjusted to an intelligent 
appreciation of those forces that tend to conversion. 
The past evangelism has consciously used but few— 
necessarily those which tend to quick and rather 
tangible results. Social pressure has been its chief 
reliance. Yet the success of it has depended largely 
on other forces not consciously made use of. 

Unless the Sunday-school, teaching, ministry, 
home and other agencies have prepared the way, most 
special evangelistic work will not yield immediate 
results. In such communities one or two evangelists 
must apparently fail, because doing necessary pre- 
paratory work before a successful revival results. 
Revival waves have come in English and American 
history about once in a century. We seem to be on 
the eve of one now, earlier than usual, because the 
Sunday-School movement. and Christian Endeavor 
are offering their first generation to the Church. 


Suggestions. 


In conclusion let me suggest some methods which 
seem to me to apply these principles to modern con- 
ditions better than those generally in use. Of course 
no single method will suit all circumstances or be 
equally successful in all times and places. 

The evangelism of the past generation relied too 
much on the personality of a single evangelist and 
was too often not closely bound up with the working 
forces of the Church and community. Special evan- 
gelistic effort should aim simply to bring the whole 
work of the Church to its rightful harvest in Christian 
decision. Whenever possible, it should be the work 
of a group of people. Part of this group should be 
residents of the community where the work is done, 
so that they may serve as a connecting link between 


the special and the regular work of the Church. If 
it is proposed to do evangelistic work in a com- 
munity where there is no such nucleus of spiritually- 
minded, earnest people, time should be taken long in 
advance to form one, perhaps to start a Sunday-school 


| or prayer band two or three years in advance. It 


is a law of spiritual life, as it is of physical life, that 
life can only be communicated by the living. If one 
wishes to kindle a prairie fire, the best way is to get 
a pile of dry leaves or grass well ablaze and then scat- 
ter it broadcast. A community can best be influenced 
for Christ by arousing spiritual life and zeal in a 
small group who live in the midst of it, and then let 
them communicate it to their neighbors by personal 
contact. 

It is better, if it be necessary, to use help from 
outside the local church, that this help be given by 
a group of men and women. Ideally there should be 
an advance agent, a singer, a teacher and an evan- 
gelist. One person might sometimes do the work 
of two or more of these, but the more persons engaged 
in the work, the more far-reaching it will be, since 
each person will influence certain classes which the 
others could not reach. The number engaged also 
lessens the likelihood of people being “converted to 
the evangelist.” 

When arrangements are to be made for special 
evangelistic effort, the advance agent should go into 
the community to confer with the local group of 
workers, discuss plans and arrangements, impart to 
them his own enthusiasm and faith, start a prayer 
band among them, and leave them for two or three 
weeks. If they feel the burden of the work, they 
will gain in power and confidence as they pray; and 
if they do not feel the responsibility properly, they 
will come to feel it as they talk and pray over it. 

Earnestness will communicate itself to others of 
the Church and community. Publie interest and 
activity will increase. The Church has hardly 
learned to use the psychological power of advance 
advertising. Yet we have all felt the influence of 
the coming of the advertising car and advance agent 
of the circus show—how it stirs the interest of the 
children, and they tell their parents and beg to £0; 
how parents note the date and talk of the possibility ; 
how neighbors, who think at first they will not g0, 
change their minds when they hear others are going ; 
how the flaring posters keep the matter before the 
mind; so that when the day comes it finds nearly 
everybody ready to go. 

The advance agent and advance work for an evan- 
gelistie campaign should in a similar way get a 
community interested to go and hear the gospel. 

The next worker to come would be the teacher. Tt 
would be his part to give a clear, convincing, winning 
statement of spiritual truth. He might spend a 
week reviewing the great practical truths of the 
gospel, avoiding speculative and controversial points, 
but opening up the simple way of life in Christ. 
This work may not seem so necessary where there is 
a teaching ministry; but a forceful summary of the 
gospel is advisable at the beginning of meetings where 
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the special effort is to get men to a decision based on 
conviction. Where there is a pastor, he may do this 
work, though often the truths will gain in power to 
some minds if stated in a form different from the 
usual way in which they have been heard. The 
teacher ought to supplement his public teaching by 
private instruction or conferences seeking to clear 
up difficulties, meet objections and help people to 
see their duty clearly. Think how much such work 
Christ did; how he was known pre-eminently as a 
teacher! We need more confidence in the winning 
power of truth. 

The climax of the series should be in the work 
of the evangelist and singer. The gift of the evan- 
gelist is that of a persuader of men. His work would 
be to use those means, both public and private, the 
intellectual, social, emotional and personal influences 
which may be helpfully used to get men to act on 
their convictions of duty, and dedicate their lives to 
Christian service. In this work no hard and and 
fast methods or rules will work. The most spiritual 
judgment and careful study of conditions alone will 
determine the right way. The successful evangelist 
will keep in close touch with his workers, and discard 
every method that is not effective, and omit everything 
from his preaching that is not vital. He will seek 
to keep the conditions under which decisions are made 
as nearly normal as possible; will rely on individual 
work very largely, making the public meeting a rally- 
ing point to interest the most indifferent, and secking 
in smaller groups or in private to get the final 
decision. His appeals will be as much as possible 
to the higher and permanent elements and interests 
of men. He will be more concerned to secure quali- 
tative than quantitative results, and will wish his 
work judged by its effect on the lives of men, its 
power in permanent moral and spiritual transforma- 
tion. 

If such an arrangement could be made, it weuld 
be well to have all the group together at the close. 
Advance agent, teacher, singer and evangelist have 
each some power more potent to move certain indi- 


viduals than others; each in his work gets hold of. 


some keys to the life of the community, and if the 
whole group could be present as personal workers 
during a day or two of the last effort, they may 
help to the most effective harvesting and gleaning. 


Earlham College. 


Prayer must mean something to us, if it is to mean 
anything to God. If the accustomed time of prayer 
comes around, and we have nothing that interests us 
enough to pray about definitely and honestly, we 
would better frankly say so to God than kill time 
in hollow, heartless formality. To keep up the habit 
of prayer by saying thoughtless words is not worth 
while. It is a bad habit of prayer, or it is a habit 
of bad prayer. It is better not to pray than to pray 
and not be honest. This prayer, however, at least 
might be always possible: ‘““O God! show me my need 
of Thee.”—Babcock. 


| Missionary Department. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to the editor, 1oro Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


KAIMOSI QUARTERLY REPORT. 


SEVENTH TO NINTH MONTH, 1908. 


The past three months have been months of excep- 
tional testings, and have been crowded full of busy 
activities. Both among the outside natives and those 
on the station there has been a great deal of sickness, 
many dying, especially among the children. Two 
native children on the station died, while all were 
more or less seriously ill. Our own little girl, Esther, 
was quite ill for a few days, but was graciously 
spared to us. For weeks, day and night, there was 
constant crying and wailing for the dead all about us. 

A young native Christian who is very intimate 
with us lost his little boy, and requested that a coffin 
be made and that we give him a Christian burial, 
which we did. Edna Chilson dressed the child and 
laid him in the little muslin-lined coffin. This was the 
first funeral of the kind for a native child. Their 
custom is to dig a little hole, and, having taken from 
the body every ornament and string, double it up 
and crowd it down into the hole. Since seeing our 
sort of burial many have expressed a wish to be 
buried this way when they die. We will gladly do 
this, charging a nominal sum for the coffin, of course. 
This we can easily do, as we have timber and a saw 
mill, 

Although there was a great deal of sickness and 
death which interfered with our Sabbath and daily 
services and school, still an average of 634 have 
attended each Sabbath. Our daily services averaged 
67, and the daily school 35. Also during the quarter 
we have held several services with the Nandi, to 
the east of us to which a goodly number came. The 
son of the chief of all the Nandi, who was sent to us 
by the government to be educated, went with us and 
interpreted. He is a bright boy, and we are earn- 
estly praying for his conversion while here, hoping 
that, when in a few years he is chief in his father’s 
place, he will be a power for good among his own 
people. 

There are several encouraging features in our work 
this quarter. One is that some of the chiefs are 
sending their children to remain on the station and 
go to school. Another is that it is possible now for 
us to get married men with their families to come and 
live on the station as our employes. We now have 
four such families, and three men are’ wanting to 
bring their families as soon as suitable houses can be 
erected for them. It is our aim to have men with 
families as employes, for among this people it is 
practically the only successful way of gaining a per- 
manent hold on -the boys and girls, which are the 
only hope of lasting work for the future. 

Another encouraging thing I learned to-day is that 
Shiraike, a chief, about eight miles northwest of 
Kaimosi, is looking closely after the morals of his 


children and head men, forbidding beer drinking and 
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immoral conduct, and has ordered his 
observe the Sabbath. 

In the early part of Seventh month we sawed the 
last of the flooring and lumber for Maragoli house, 
amounting to about 6,450 feet, and later finished 
getting out the lumber for Dr. Blackburn’s house 
with the exception of flooring and shingles. As soon 
as Dr. Blackburn returned after an absence of nearly 
two months, the roof timbers were all put, up and the 
house made ready for shingles by the end of the 
quarter. We have begun sawing lumber and making 
brick for the second brick residence at Kaimosi. 

We had about one-quarter acre of wheat planted, 
and it gave promise of a good yield, but soon after 
heading out, rats stripped the field bare of wheat, 
not even leaving enough for seed. We expect to 
plant again next season well away from jungle or 
anything that will harbor rats. 

The fore part of the quarter Edna Chilson started 
a sewing class, which meets every Seventh-day after- 
noon with an average attendance of ten. The women 
seem to appreciate the class very much, and seldom 
miss coming when they can help it. 

Most of the time we have had a Fourth-day 
evening prayer meeting for converts and those seek- 
ing to know the Lord. There has been an average 
attendance of 15. The magic lantern has done good 
service in impressing on their minds Bible truths. 

It is with sadness that we have to report the death 
of Ruth Blackburn. Dr. Blackburn and wife and 
children went to Kijabi and other missions for a 
vacation, where Ruth was taken ill, and our Heavenly 
Father took her to Himself. 


people to 


LIRHANDA. 

The work at Lirhanda is moving along nicely, 
with a steady daily attendance at service and school 
at both Lirhanda and the branch school. On the 
station the average at daily services has been 42, and 
the Sabbath congregations have numbered 365, with 
an attendance at school of 21. At the branch school 
held three days a week, 44 have attended, while 85 
attend the gospel services connected with it. We have 
made several trips to Lirhanda on the wheel. 

Yours, in Royal service, 
Arruur Curison, 


SL 


Fortune has no greater gift for you than when 
she bestows upon you the ability; Nature has no 
greater endowment for you than when she gives you 
the will—to uplift and help as many people as pas- 
sible-—Geo. D. Harris. 


_——— 


“For the mass of mankind the favorite books must 
be those which express the common aspirations, the 
common consolations and the common ereeds in the 
common language. It is this, for example, that has 
made the Bible for so many centuries and so many 

nillions of men and women, ignorant and lettered, 
in health and sickness, joy and sorrow, the ineom- 
parable Book.”—WNation. 


Friends meeting at Glen Falls, 


Things of Interest Among Ourselurs. 
ee 


Spiceland Academy students observed Lincoln’s birthday 
with appropriate exercises. This school is progressing nicely 
and doing good work. 

James Wood delivered the Founder’s lecture at Bryn Mawr 
College the 17th inst. His subject was “Reasons for the 
Existence of the Religious Society of Friends,” 


In the Indiana State Oratorical Contest held on the 12th 
inst., second place was awarded to Janet Fenimore, of Earl- 
ham College. Her oration was entitled “The Social Evolu- 
tion.” 


Wilmington College celebrated the tooth anniversary of 
Lincoln’s birth with appropriate exercises. Wilmington, also, 
in the afternoon celebrated the occasion with addresses and 
readings. Friends had a large place on the program. 

George D. Griffith, a prominent member of the Chicago 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, who has served the meeting as 
treasurer for twenty-five years, has recently been elected presi- 
dent of The Chicago Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

The Biblical Department in Union High Academy, main- 
tained by Westfield Quarterly Meeting, is progressing satis- 
factorily. It has 19 students enrolled this year, three of whom 
expect to graduate from the 2-year course in Sixth month. 

Jesse I. Phillips, who is doing pastoral work for a ME. 
Church at Lee’s Summit, Mo., writes encouragingly of his 
charge, and reaffirms his love for “Quakerism in its primitive 
and essential points of emphasis and the product it will 
produce.” 

The Pennsylvania Auxiliary is receiving contributions for 
purchasing and furnishing a cottage at Ventnor, N. J., to be 
used as a home for missionaries on furlough. A memorial 
of $500 has been given. Other contributions are solicited. A 
notice of this undertaking appears elsewhere in this issue. 

The work of James Swander as pastor in the meeting at 
Sugar Plain, near Thornton, Ind., is proving very acceptable. 
He and his brother, Charles Swander, pastor at Dublin, Ind., 
have just closed a two-weeks’ 
Plain, which have resulted in much good, 


A series of meetings was held at Walnut Creek, near Burr 
Oak, Kan., closing the 31st ult. Hannah M. Hubbard, La 
Harpe, Kan., assisted the local pastor, Alvin C. Barrett, in 
this work. While the meeting was hindered by stormy 
weather, yet it was a real spiritual uplift to Friends. 


Ferrisburg Quarterly Meeting was held at Monkton Ridge, 
Vt., the 13th and 14th inst. Thos. F. Williams, pastor in the 
N. Y., preached Sixth-day 
evening, and both morning and evening on Seventh-day and 
First-day. His messages were helpful and inspiring, and 
were much appreciated, 


—— 


On the evening of the 5th inst. several of the members of 
the Friends meeting at Bridgeport, Ind., together with the 
pastor, P. W. Raidabaugh, chartered an interurban car and 
went to Noblesville, Ind., to attend a session of a series of 
meetings conducted by Julian and Josephine Hockett, ‘The 
party consisted of 69 persons, and all felt it to have been a 
profitable excursion, 


—- 


On the evening of the 3ist ult. Julian and Josephine 
Hockett, Kokomo, Ind., began a series of Gospel meetings at 
Noblesville, Ind, They held in all 23 sessions. About 2s, 
most of whom were adults, yielded their lives to God. Many 
of the members, as well as those from other churches, were 
strengthened in their Christian life, and were helped by the 
clear Scriptural teaching, j 

Largely through the instrumentality of one of the Board of 
Managers of Oak Grove Seminary, Me., Ruthanna H. Wash- 
burn, the school is becoming the possessor of large framed 
portraits of the five founders of the school. Last year the por- 
traits were received of Ebenezer Frye and Samuel Taylor, 2d. 
Early in the winter that of Alton Pope was received, and 


series of meetings at Sugar — 


ees 
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recently that of Alden Sampson, the latter the gift of his son, 
Alden Sampson, New York City. 


A successful series of meetings was held at Liberty Chapel 
Meeting, Mercer County, Ohio, from the First month 17th 
to Second month roth. The meetings were conducted by the 
pastor, Austin M. Harvey, assisted by Addie Linn, St. Mary’s, 
Ohio, and Frank Fisher, quarterly meeting superintendent, 
and resulted in a general awakening throughout the com- 
munity. Five new members have already been added to the 
meeting, and others are expecting to join soon. 

The meeting at Bloomingdale, Ind., has been refreshed 
through the evangelistic services held by Harry R. Keates, 
pastor in South Eighth Street Friends Meeting, Richmond, 
Ind., from First month 25th to Second month roth, inclusive. 
It was a time of great blessing to many. ‘The teaching 
throughout was clear, forcible and soul-stirring. Numbers 
tell but little of the real result of the meeting, but about 20 
were definitely blessed. Quite a number are contemplating 
uniting with the meeting. 


While remodeling their meeting-house, Friends at Port- 
land, Ind., have, since last Ninth month, been holding their 
meetings in the court-house. They expect to re-open the 
meeting-house at the time of Quarterly meeting, Third month 
14th, with suitable dedicatory exercises. Allen Jay is expected 
to be present, and a cordial invitation is extended to any who 
may desire to attend. The cost of remodeling will. be about 
$5,200, and the building, when completed, will be one of the 
neatest and most convenient in the city. 

Friends meeting at Indiana Avenue and Forty-fourth Street, 
Chicago, are publishing a meeting leaflet, which contains 
announcements and items of local interest. In the issue for 
the 14th inst., Oliver M. Frazer, the pastor, contributes an 
article on the opportunity of Friends in Chicago. From the 
same leaflet we learn that the West Side Meeting has recently 
made arrangements with Edgar A. Wollam to serve them as 
pastor for the present. His wife will attend the meeting on 
First-day and be present at the mid-week evening prayer- 
meeting, and do some pastoral visiting. He is attending the 
Moody Bible Institute, and is finding time in this connection 
for his work at the West Side Meeting. 

The Friends of South China Meeting, Maine, have com- 
pleted the addition to their meeting-house. ‘They now have 
modern conveniences, and are well equipped with class rooms. 
The First-day school has an enrollment of over 125, includ- 
ing the home department and cradle-roll. The First-day 
morning meetings are well attended; often there are 75 pres- 
ent. This meeting, together with West China and China 
(the Pond Meeting so called) comprise China Monthly Meet- 
ing. The field in which this monthly meeting is located is 
very large, and is open to Friends, there being no other 
church in the community. 

South China and the Pond meetings have been feeling of 
late the importance of working this field with greater earnest- 
ness; and being conscious that the laborers are few, they 
have united in appointing a committee to take the matter 
under serious consideration; and if they deem best to secure 
some one to serve them as pastor. They would be glad to 
correspond with any one who feels drawn to labor in these 
meetings, where the influence of such lives as Eli and Sybil 
Jones still lives; and where the seed sown by them and other 
faithful laborers has brought forth fruit to a. good harvest. 


The following minute, taken from the records of Abington 
Quarterly Meeting, held at Germantown, Philadelphia, the 
4th inst., reveals a broadening of Christian sympathy, which 
we hope may prevail in the Yearly Meeting. 

“A minute from Germantown Monthly Meeting, ‘held in 
joint session First month 21, 1900, was read, suggesting a 
change in the rules of our discipline respecting marriage by 
the addition of a clause permitting marriage in our meetings 
between members and non-members under the care and direc- 
tion of monthly meetings. It is the sense of this meeting that 
we should maintain, as far as practicable, the fundamental 
principles as expressed in our discipline, to the effect that 
unity of religious belief is highly important in the marriage 
life, and yet, as marriages between members and non-members 
are at times inevitable, we believe some provision should be 
made for the solemnization of such marriages.in our meetings 
for worship. After deliberate consideration, it has been con- 
cluded to forward a copy of this minute together with the 


proposition from Germantown Monthly Meeting to the 
approaching Yearly Meeting. 

The Executive Committee of the Pastors’ Alliance in Kansas 
Yearly Meeting in connection with the Biblical Faculty of 
Friends University, have perfected arrangements for a Biblical 
Institute to be held in Wichita, beginning First-day evening, 
Sixth month 7th, and continuing until Sixth-day evening, the 
11th. The mornings’ work is to be under the direction of 
the Biblical Faculty, while the afternoons will be in charge 
of the Alliance. Devotional service will be held each morn- 
ing, and arrangements have been made for a lecture each 
evening. Board will not exceed 60 cents per day. 

During the institute a reading course willbe announced for 
the coming year. This course will be carefully selected and 
continued from year to year as the work develops, a suitable 
recognition being given after a satisfactory amount of work 
has been done. One text-book has already been selected, “The 
Ideal Ministry,” by Johnson. It is urged that every one who 
expects to attend the institute, or to take the reading course, 
procure this book and read at least a third of it, as this will: 
form the basis of instruction for one period of each day during 
the institute. 

Bertha Stubbs, Argonia, Kansas, is the secretary of the 
Alliance. 4 


The following are notes from Newberg, Ore.: 

It is worthy of mention that in a meeting no larger than 
the one at Newberg there are four couples who have cele- 
brated their golden wedding. -These Friends are nearly all 
in good health, and rarely miss the Sabbath services. They 
are: Henry and Mary Mills, Nathan and Elizabeth White, 
Milton and Mary Jane Newlin, Isaac and Elizabeth Hinshaw. 
John and Mary Gilbert are also nearing the fiftieth anniversary 
of their marriage. i 

At Newberg Monthly Meeting, held the 2d inst., 23 persons 
were received into membership. ‘Two of the number are 
attending Pacific College, and were received by request. 

Russell H. Conwell, Philadelphia, delivered his famous 
lecture, “Acres of Diamonds,” in the Friends meeting-house, 
on the 26th ult. Friends felt it a great privilege to hear a 
man of such ability. Newberg was one of the four cities in 
Oregon in which he lectured. 

A local oratorical contest was held at Pacific College on the 
28th ult. Haines Burgess, a Senior, won over the other 
four contestants, and will represent the college at the State 
contest to be held at Corwallis, Oregon, in ‘Third month, 


BORN. 


Crunr.—To A. W. and Viola H. Cline, Northbranch, Kan., 
Twelfth month 18, 1908, a son, Elton Whittier. 


Crozrir—To Wilfred and Stella Crozer, at Newberg, Ore., 
First month 9, 1909, a daughter, Alice Lucile. 


Jay.—To Allen and Viola Jay, at Newberg, Ore., Second 
month 1, 1909, a daughter, Kathleen Viola. 


MARRIED. 


Henry-ButiEr—At the home of the groom's sister in 
Portland, Ore., Second month, 1909, Charles C. Henry and 
Grace L,. Butler, daughter of Charles Butler. 


Younc-Birpsaty.—At the home of the bride’s parents, 
Lindley and Abba J. Birdsall, South Starksboro, Vt., Second 
month 10, 1909, Robert H. Young and Elizabeth A. Birdsall, 
members of Ferrisburg Monthly Meeting. 


DIED. 


Jonres.—At her home, in Webster, Me., Alice M. Jones, 
wife of John L. Jones, and sister of Rufus M. Jones, Second 
month 13, 1909, in the fiftieth year of her age. 


Mitts.—At her home at Newberg, Oregon, Second month 
9, 19090, Sophia Mills, wife of Frank Mills, aged seventy 
years. 


Ranpatt.—At North Pembroke, Mass., Tenth month 22, 
1908, Lydia G. Randall, daughter of the late Samuel and 
Maria Brown, aged eighty-six years. She was a useful mem- 
ber of the small meeting at Pembroke, one of the oldest meet- 
ings in New England. 
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[Second month, 


Che International Gesson. 


FIRST QUARTER. 
LESSON X. THIRD MONTH 7, 1909. 


PHILIP AND THE ETHIOPIAN. 
Acts 8: 26-40. 

GOLDEN TrExt.—Search the Scriptures; 
for in them ye think ye have eternal life: 
and they are they which testify of me. 
John 5: €9. 

(Missionary Lesson.) 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Second-day, Second month 23d. Philip 
and the BHthiopian. Acts 8: 26-40. 


Third-day. Wthiopian’s reading. Isa. 53. 
Fourth-day. Prophecy of Ethiopia. Psa. 
68 : 28-35. 
Vifth-day. 
Psa. 119: 9-24 
Ha ine Testified beforehand. 
1 pea ean BY 
ae ts Jesus baptized. Matt. 3: 
6-1. 
Virst-day. 
1-11. 


Prayer for understanding. 


I Pet. 


r Baptized into Christ. Rom. 

os 
Time—Soon after the time of the 

last lesson; probably 36 or 37 A. D. 

Place—On the road from Palestine 
to Egypt. It is not certain which spe- 
cial road is meant. “Desert,” in verse 
26, may refer to the country; to the 
road, as the Desert road; or to the old 
city of Gaza, which had been deserted 
for the newer city nearer the sea. ‘The 
last is rather the more likely, and is 
adopted by the Revisers. 

Though this is called a Missionary 
Lesson, strictly speaking, the term is 
hardly applicable for the eunuch was 
evidently a proselyte, or possibly a Jew 
by birth. The fact that he had come 
all the long distance from Ethiopia, 
modern Nubia, south of Egypt, implies 
that he was enough of a Jew, in his 
feelings at least, to go to great expense 


PRIZE FOOD. 
PALATABLE, ECONOMICAL, NOURISHING. 


A Nebraska woman has outlined the 
prize food in a few words, and _ that 
from personal experience. She writes: 

“After our long experience with 
Grape-Nuts, I cannot say enough in its 
favor. We have used this food almost 
continually for seven years. 

“We sometimes tried other advertised 
breakfast foods, but we invariably re- 
turned to Grape-Nuts as the most pal- 
atable, economical and nourishing of all. 

“When I quit tea and coffee and 
began to use Postum and Grape-Nuts, I 
was a nervous wreck. I was so irritable 
I could not sleep nights, had no interest 
in life. 

“After using Grape-Nuts a short time 
I began to improve, and all these ail- 
ments have disappeared, and now I am 
a well woman. My two children have 
been almost raised on Grape-Nuts, 
which they eat three times a day. 

“They are pictures of health and have 
never had the least symptom of stom- 
ach trouble, even through the most 
severe siege of whooping cough they 
could retain Grape-Nuts when all else 
failed. 

“Grape-Nuts food has saved doctor 
bills, and has been, therefore, a most 
economical food for us.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above Ictter?- A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human in- 
terest. 


Baking Powder 


Absolutely Pure 


Renders the 


food more wholesome and su- 
perior in lightness and flavor. 


al 
¢ 


The only baking powder 


made from 


Royal Grape Cream of Tartar. 


of time and money. The word eunuch 
was often used as an official title at this 
time, and so stress cannot be laid on it. 
Moreover, the great emphasis laid by 
Peter and the others on the case of 
Cornelius (Acts Io and 1I1) implies 
that that was the first clearly recog- 
nized instance of Gentile conversion 
without becoming a Jewish proselyte. 
The narrative of the case of the Ethi- 
opian would seem to be given to show 
the spread of Christianity to so distant 
a land as Ethiopia. 

Ethiopia was probably Meroe, which 
lay south of Egypt, and was part of 
what has lately been known as the 
Sudan. Candace, like Pharaoh, or 
Cesar, was the name of a dynasty— 
not of a special individual. The officer 
seems to correspond to royal treasurer, 

Philip is Philip the Evangelist (Act 
21, 8), not the apostle. He is mentioned 
several times in the Acts, and may have 
been a Jew of the dispersion, as he was 
chosen one of the “seven” (Acts 6:5). 
He was evidently prominent in the 
apostolic church. 

26. “An angel.” R. V. 

28. “Was reading the prophet Isaiah.” 
R. V. He was reading aloud, see verse 
30. It was not unusual for Jewish stu- 
dents to read aloud when studying. 

29. “And the Spirit said unto Philip.” 
Note the change from “angel,” in verse 
26, to “Spirit,” in verse 29. It is not 
possible to say positively whether the 
writer meant the terms to he synonym- 
ous or not. Some commentators take 
one view and some the other. The es- 
sential feature is unquestioned; Philip 
was moved by a Divine impulse. Com- 
pare Ps. 104:4; Heb. 1:7; Acts 27: 23. 

3i. “And he brought Philip.” R. V. 
He was very much in earnest. 

32, 33. “The place of the Scripture.” 
This translation hardly gives the cor- 
rect idea. It means, rather, “The con- 
tents of the passage of Scripture.” The 
quotation is from the Septuagint or 
Greek version of the Old Testament, 
and should be compared with the 
R. V. This is the first use in the New 
Testament of the use of this Messianic 
prophecy, and the picture of the “suf- 
fering servant” is nowhere else so 


dwelt upon except in I Pet. 2, especially 
verses 21-25. : 

33. The meaning of this verse is 
cleared in the R. V. “By oppression 
and judgment, he was taken away; and 
as for his generation, who among them 
considered that he was cut off out of 
the land of the living for the transgres- 
sion of my people to whom the stroke 
was due.” 

34. “Of himself, or of some other?” 

V. The question indicates that the 
questioner was not very well acquainted 
with current Jewish thought, for this 
passage was regarded by most Jews as 
Messianic. 

35. “Beginning from this Scripture.” 
Implies that Philip quoted other pass- 
ages referring to the Messiah. 
“Preached unto him Jesus.” Literally, 
“Announced to him the glad _ tidings, 
Jesus.”. That in Jesus Christ all the 
prophecies of a Saviour were fulfilled, 
and that a way of salvation for all had 
been opened. What an opportunity for 
a preacher of glad tidings, and how 
quickly and earnestly embraced! 

36. “A certain water.” As usual, a 
place is shown as the traditional site 
of the baptism of the Ethiopian, but it 
rests on no reliable evidence. The 
place which best fulfills conditions is 


Marubah, a few miles from Hebron, 
on the way to Gaza. “What doth 
hinder me to be baptized?” Some ex- 


ternal rite was generally considered 
needful as a public profession, and the 
Ethiopian may have been familiar with 
the rite, or Philip may have referred to 
it, may have encouraged him to make 
this external profession. 

37. This verse does not occur in any 
of the best manuscripts, and is, there- 
fore, omitted in the Revised Version. 
It is thought that it originally was a 
comment or explanation written on the 
margin by some scribe, and later crept 
into the text. 

38. “Into the water.” 
depth. 

“39. “And when they came up out of 
the water.” This also implies some 
depth of water, and also gives some 
ground for supposing the baptism was 
by immersion; but it is quite as possi- 


Implies some 


25, 1900.] 
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ble that the two stood in the water and 
that Philip poured, or even sprinkled, 
the water with his hand upon the head 
of his companion. The passage cannot 
be used as a final argument for any 
one kind of baptism. As a matter of 
fact, it is likely that immersion was 
most commonly employed. “Caught 
away Philip.” We are not necessarily 
to think that any supernatural external 
means were used; it was more likely a 
Divine impulse which impelled Philip 
to leave as suddenly as he had come. 

40. “Philip was found at Azotus.” He 
was next heard of at Azotus, the Ash- 
dod of I Sam. 5:1. Czesarea seems 
to have been his home after this. See 
Acts 21:8. 


Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New 
York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR THIRD MON'TH 7, 1900. 


LIFE LESSONS FOR ME FROM 
THE PSALMS. 
Ps. 46: 1-11. 
(Consecration meeting.) 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WHEK. 


Second-day, Third month 1st. My con- 
fessional.- Ps. 51. 

Third-day. My Shepherd. Ps. 23. 

Fourth-day. My war-song. Ps. 68: 1-6. 

Wifth-day. My King. Ps. 2. 

Sixth-day. My Saviour: Ps. 22:1-11. 

Seventh-day.’ My home. Ps. 90: 1-12. 


The sons of Korah are accredited 
with this psalm, and they were among 


BY THe SPor. 
POSTUM KNOCKED OU’ COFFEE AILS. 


There’s a good deal of satisfaction and 
comfort in hitting upon the right thing 
to rid one of the varied and constant 
ailments caused by coffee drinking. 

“Ever since I can remember,” writes 
an Indiana woman, “my father has been 
a lover of his coffee, but the continued 
use of it so affected his stomach that he 
could scarcely eat at times. 

“Mother had coffee-headache and diz- 
ziness, and if I drank coffee for break- 
fast I would taste it all day and usually 
go to bed with a headache. 

“One day father brought home a 
package of Postum recommended by 
our grocer. Mother made it according 
to directions on the box and it just “hit 
the spot.” It has a dark seal-brown 
color, changing to golden brown when 
cream is added, and a snappy taste sim- 
ilar to mild, high-grade coffee, and we 
found that its continued use speedily put 
an end to all our coffee ills. 

“That was at least ten years ago, and 
Postum has, from that day to this, been 
a standing order of father’s grocery bill. 

“When I married, my husband was 
a great coffee drinker, although he ad- 
mitted that it hurt him. When I men- 
tioned Postum he said he did not like 
the taste of it. I told him I could make 
it taste all right. He smiled and said, 
try it. The result was a success; he 
wont have anything but Postum.” 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human in- 
terest. 


those “whom David set over the 
service of song in the house of Jehovah, 
after that the ark had rest.” It is 
supposed that a specific deliverance 
called forth this noble expression of 
confidence, and the overthrow of the 


-army of the Assyrian king, Sennach- 


erib, is thought to be the event com- 
memorated in the “working of desola- 
tions and the making of wars to cease.” 

It is a psalm of “The Unfailing 
Refuge,” properly so named from the 
phrasing of the first, seventh and eley- 
enth verses. No ascription of honor to 
any mortal, not even the strengthening 
of human arms by Divine aid, or the 
grant of wisdom for achievement 
under God’s guidance, is mentioned to 
take away in the least from the 
thought of God himself. He is the 
present help—the help fuily tried, as 
one translator puts it, and, though earth 
and sea are turbulent and threatening, 
He is so perfect a defense that no 
sense of fear is felt. 

John G. Paton tells of a mob of 
angry natives gathering to destroy the 
mission-house, and of his going de- 
fenseless into their presence while they 
shouted to each other trying to encour- 
age some one to strike him the first 
blow. As he stood there, a terrific trop- 
ical storm burst upon them and drove 
the terrified heathen to their huts with 
the cry, “It is the wind of Jehovah,” 
and both Paton and his house were un- 
harmed. 

In the dark hours of the Reforma- 
tion, Luther used to cheerily say to his 
friend Melancthon, “Come, Philip, let 


us sing the Forty-sixth Psalm.” 
Luther’s own version is that noble 
hymn sung wherever German Prot- 


estantism has spread, “Ein feste Burg 
ist unser Gott—a mighty fortress is 
our God,’—“The Marseillaise of the 
Reformation,” as it was called by a 
popular German writer of the last cen- 
tury. While the Augsburg Diet was in 
session, Luther sang this song daily, 
accompanying himself on the lute and 
with eyes raised toward Heaven. Later, 
when Melancthon and other leaders 
were sent into banishment after 
Luther’s death, they entered Weimar 
greatly downcast, but as they passed 
along they heard a girl singing this 
psalm, whereupon Melancthon  ex- 
claimed, “Sing on, dear daughter mine; 
thou knowest not what comfort thou 
bringest to our hearts.” 

Calvin compares the first verse of this 
psalm with the lines from Horace, 
sometimes called the noblest of classic 
utterances: 


“Should the strong firmament in ruins 
break, 

Fearless the just man stands amid the 
wreck ;” 


and adds: “This sentiment appears ex- 
cellent at first sight, but as such a per- 
son as the poet draws has never been 
found, he does but trifle. The greatness 
of soul that I speak of is founded solely 
in the protection of God, so that only 
they who lean on God can truly affirm 
that they are not only without fear, but 
are also safe and secure, even though 
the whole world should fall into ruin” 


“Blessed is the man that walketh not 
in the counsel of the ungodly.” 


‘manner of disease. 


PIMPLES CANNOT LIVE 


WHEN THE’ BLOOD IS PURIFIED WITH 
STUART'S CALCIUM WAFERS. 


Trial Package Sent Free. 


Pimples, blotches, eruptions, etc., sim- 
ply disappear like magic when you shut 
off the supply ot impurities which cause 
them. 

Stuart’s Calcium Wafers go into the 
blood through the same channel as food. 
They stimulate and nourish it. ‘They 
destroy foreign and unnatural bodies 
found there and remove all impurities 
very quickly. 

In many cases pimples and eruptions 
disappear from the skin in five days. 

These little wafers are so strong that 
immediately after they go into the 
blood their beneficial effects make them- 
selves known. ‘The blood is cleansed 
rapidly and thoroughly, the impure is 
separated from the pure blood and the 
waste matter and poisons are carried 
from the system. 

The person who suffers the humilia- 
tion of pimples, blotches and eruptions 
should know and feel that the blood is 
in bad condition and delay is quite dan- 
gerous, and is liable to affect many 
organs quite seriously. 

Purify your blood and you give na- 
ture the means to successfully fight all 
Calcium Sulphite is 
one of the ingredients from which Stu- 
art’s Calcium Wafers are made, and it 
is the strongest and most powerful 
blood invigorator known to science. 
This wonderful purifier is endorsed by 
the entire medical profession and is gen- 
erally used in all doctors’ prescriptions 
for the blood and skin. 

Stuart’s Calcium Wafers peculiarly 
preserve the strength of Calcium Sul- 
phide better than other methods—this 
giving the most rapid cures owing to 
the purity of the ingredients and their 
freedom from decay, evaporation and 
chemical weakness caused by many lat- 
ter day modes of preparation. Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers are sold by every drug- 
gist. Price, 50 cents, or send us your 
name and address and we will send you 
a trial package by mail free. Address 
F. A. Stuart, 175 Stuart Bldg., Marshall, 
Mich. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘The 
American Friend" to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
line each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than gsc. Cash with order, 


TRANSIENT BOARD.—Persons visiting 


Washington can find good accommodations in 


private home. Both rooms and board at 
reasonable rates. Convenient to depot, and 
car line. DLaura N. Wi1son, 2419 First Street 


N. W., Washington, D. C, 


DAGUERREOTYPES 


and old Photographs Copied 


Have them made PERMANENT 
by being copied, and printed 
on Platinum Paper. . .. . 


Send them to 


WILLIAM SHEWELL ELLIS 


Photographic Studio 
1628 Chestnut St. :: Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FINANCIAL 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and Okla- 
homa, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. Safest form of investment; no fluctuations 
in value; securities personally inspected; no 
loan made to exceed 40 per cent. of our valuation. 
Collections made without expense to Investor. 
Long and successful experience. References 
furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind 
JosEPH J. DicKINsoNn FRANK M. REED 


v4|FARM MORTGAGES 


On IOWA AND. MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment —tested by our cus- 


tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 
est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list. 


ELLSWORTH Al 
6’ NET TO| FARM 
LENDER | LOANS 


Write for up to date map of the new state and 
descriptive papers of our high grade first mort- 
gage loans on improved real estate in Kastern 
Oklahoma, the richest agricultural country in 
the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third value. 
All securities personally inspected by a salaried 
employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance Com- 
panies and Individuals who have invested in 
our mortgages for years, 


THE AMERICAN INVESTMENT 60. 


WALTER B. PASCHALL, Pres’t 


ATOKA = = OKLAHOMA 
William S, 
Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philade!phis 


GTENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate 
MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts 
PHILADELPHIA 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Keystone Race 70-09 


Telephones 


HALF TONES 
LINE CUTS 


COLOR WORK - FHL ADELPHIA. 


ELLWooD HEAcocK 
FINE FUNERAL FURNISHINGS 
Best service and equipment 


1313 VINE STREET 


Born TeLEPHones 
Day On Nicut 


PHILADELPHIA 


pvery package 


CRES . r DIET FOR 
DYSPEFTiCS 
KiDWEY ano LIVER ES ano OBESITY 
Makes defi very body 
Unlike other g : For book 


We. Y., U.S, AL 


The Sixth National Convention of 
the Religious Educational Association, 
which recently held its sessions in Chi- 
cago, was probably the most representa- 
tive gathering of religious educators that 
ever met in this country. 

The discussions were full of earnest 
thought. One of the most encouraging 
features was the determination mani- 
fested by prominent university men to 
promote the spiritual element in uni- 
versity education. Francis G. Peabody, 


Charitable Institutions 


will find that attractively printed 
ANNUAL REPORTS 


will insure the support of business men, 
who will be impressed by up-to-date 
methods 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


of Harvard, sounded a significant note Makers of the Better Kind of PRINTING 

in his convention address. His plea for 921 FILBERT ST., PHILADELPHIA 
the development of a more zealous social a 

conscience in the Church he prefaced by 

a frank declaration that in some quar- lf you have anything to adver- 


ters there is a disastrous tendency to 
subordinate the spiritual note in relig- 
ion entirely to the social emphasis. He 
held that social service is a true and 
normal expression of religious life, but 
insisted that it is not religious except it 
is inspired by a spiritual consciousness. 

Prof. George Albert Coe, of North- 
western University, was elected presi- 
dent for next year. 


= THE NEW FRIENDS SETTLEMENT —, 


SUB-IRRIGATED ALFALFA 


Located in Alfalfa Valley, near Scott City, Kansas. Since the beginning of the new 
year, Friends have invested over Thirty-three Thousand Dollars in this, one of the richest 
valleys in the world. We now own 2,560 acres of this Sub-Irrigated Alfalfa Valley land, that 
represents investments valued at almost One Hundred Thousand Dol'ars. Thoughtful 
people will realize that there is something attractive and dependable back of so consider- 
able investments, by so conservative people as Friends. 

These are facts. The entire settlement project is conducted in the interests of the 
PURCHASER, the undersigned giving his time, without financial compensation, to this 
mission. We are securing this land at one-third of its actual value. Measured by the value 
of its products, one acre of this Sub-Irrigated Alfalfa land is worth as much as four acres of 
good corn or wheat land. Because we raise FOUR full crops each year from the same land. 
In its finished product, Alfalfa meal, the dependable, average anuual income per acre ex- 
ceeds Sixty Dollars. Forty acres of Sub-Irrigated Alfalfa will support a family well. Will 
produce a larger income than 160 acres in corn or wheat. Yet we can purchase this land 
NOW for Forty Dollars an acre. 

For booklet on Alfalfa, free, and further facts, address, 


HERBERT J. MOTT, Scott City, Kansas. 


The Provident Life and Trust Go. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Qffice, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


tise, use the Subscribers?’ Want 
Column of The American Friend. 
The cost for space is small and the 
results are almost invariably grati- 
fying. The American Friend, 10{0 
Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 ASSETS, $82,228,483.14 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders ; - §,441,841.53 
Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 
capital stock 3 : : Z - . P 7,831,007.86 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. Charter Perpetual. 


And is empowered by law to act as EX- 
ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, 
RECEIVER, AGENT, ete. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, 
RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, re- 
turnable on demand, for which | interest 
is allowed. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 
from the assets of the Company. 
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AN To supper in that upper room that overlooked Gethsemane, 
Would we who live by park or fen 

AN Have supped with common fishermen? 

AN Would you or I? 

AN If we had been among the throng that saw the lowly 

Ak Saviour die, 

A} If we had heard the cruel song, the heartless jest, the mockery, 
AN Would we who now His triumph sing 

AN Have hailed Him then as Lord and King? 

AN Would you or I? 

AN We love the Easter anthems sweet, our prayers ascend to 

AR God on high; 

AN We cast our treasures at His feet, and sing with joy His 

\Y victory; 

A But when as Man He hved with men 

“AN Would we have seen His glory then? 

AN Would you or I? 

AN —Author not known. 
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WOULD YOU OR I? 


If we had seen Christ with the lame, the halt, the blind, 
Ah) the poor who cry; 
If we had known Him as He came in touch with sin and 
leprosy, 
Would we who care what people say, 
Have walked with Him a little way? 
Would you or I? 


If He had bidden us to come, the night before He was to die, 
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Events and Comments. 


The latest estimates from Panama 
show that over one-third of the neces- 
_ Sary work has been done on the Panama 
Canal. 


The three great appropriation bills of 
the present Congress are those for the 
Army, Navy and War Pensions. They 
are approximately: for the Navy, $137,- 
000,000; for the Army, $103,000,000, and 
for Pensions, $160,000,000,—making a 
total of $400,000,000. This, of course, 
is for one year only. 


Friends of local option in Penn- 
sylvania made a fair showing at the 


NEARLY RESIGNED, 
BUT HELD POSITION ON GRAPE-NUTS. 


An Oklahoma woman was saved from 
loss of health and position by change 
to right food. She says: 

“The spring of 1904 found me almost 
a neryous wreck from the use of im- 
proper tood. I could not sleep nor eat 
anything but what it seemed that my 
stomach was on fire. 

“I had the best medical advice I 
could get, but medicine did not reach 
my trouble. I was growing worse all 
the time until I was about to resign my 
position, a thing I could not afford to 


0. 

“A friend brought me a package of 
that wonderful food, Grape-Nuts, and 
asked if I had ever tried it. I told her 
no. I had no faith in it, but to please 
her I promised to use the package be- 
fore I decided what it would do for me. 

“I ate nothing but Grape-Nuts and 
cream three times a day, and that awful 
burning in my stomach disappeared. I 
was able to continue at my work and 
gained 26 pounds in three months. So 
I owe my health and position to Grape- 
Nuts.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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public hearing at Harrisburg on the 
evening of the 24th ult. but the op- 
ponents made as good a showing the fol- 
lowing evening. This, however, did not 
deter the committee from reporting 
favorable on the bill, and it came up 
for the first reading Second-day. The 
debate will take place in the House on 
the 8th inst., and in the meantime those 
who favor local option in Pennsylvania 
should not rest. There is a “fighting 
chance” in this warfare, in which 
Friends profoundly believe. 


The date of this issue marks the close 
of President Roosevelt’s administration, 
and the inauguration of President Taft. 
While no official announcement has been 
made concerning the members of the 
new cabinet, it is generally understood 
that it will be made up as follows: 

Secretary of State—Philander C. 
C. Knox, Pennsylvania. 

Secretary of the Treasury—Franklin 
MacVeagh, Illinois. 

Attorney-General—George W. Wick- 
ersham, New York. 

Secretary of War—J. M. Dickinson, 
Tennessee. 

Secretary of the Navy—George von 
L. Meyer, Massachusetts. 

Secretary of Commerce and Labor— 
Charles Nagel, Missouri. 

Secretary of the Interior—R, A. Bal- 
linger, Washington. 

Postmaster-General—Frank H. Hitch- 
cock, Massachusetts. 

Secretary of Agriculture—James Wil- 
son, Iowa. 


By signing the bill for the creation of 
the Calaveras National Forest, Cal- 
ifornia, President Roosevelt has com- 
pleted the legislative act which saves 
for all time the most famous grove of 
trees in the world. The land to be 
acquired under the bill includes about 960 
acres in what is known as the North Cal- 
averas Grove in Calaveras County, and 
3,040 acres in the South Grove in Tuolu- 
mine County. The North Grove contains 
93 big trees, and in the South Grove there 
are 1,380 of those giant sequoias. Any 
tree under 18 feet in circumference, or 
six feet through is not considered in 
the count of large trees. Besides the 
giant sequoias there are hundreds of 
sugar pines and yellow pines of aston- 
ishing proportions, ranging to the 
height of 275 feet and often attaining a 
diameter of eight to ten feet. There 
are also many white firs and incense 
cedars in the two tracts. A Govern- 
ment study of the land was made by a 
field partv under the direction of Fred. 
G. Plummer, United States Forest Ser- 
vice, in 1906. 


A new department for mechanico- 
therapy has been opened at the Vander- 
bilt Clinic of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, New York. It consists 
of some 30 steel machines, which have 
something of the appearance of gym- 
nastic apparatus except. that they are 
very complicated in their mechanism 
and more exact in their operation. 
Through their use, convalescence may 
be promoted after disease, injuries or 
operations, and to exercise back into 
a normal condition a joint or muscle 
that has become stiffened or atrophied 
through accident or disease. After a 
somewhat extended use in Germany 


IS THIS FAIR? 


CERTAIN PROOF WILL BE MADE THAT 
STUART'S DYSPEPSIA TABLETS CURE 
STOMACH TROUBLE. 


This Experiment Free. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are made 
to give to the system, through the 
digestive tract and the stomach, the 
necessary chemicals not only to digest 
food, but to enrich the fluids of the body 
so that it may no longer suffer from 
dyspepsia or other stomach trouble. 

We will send you a quantity of these 
tablets free, so that their power to cure 
may be proven to you. 

Thousands upon thousands of people 
are using these tablets for the aid and 
cure of every known stomach disease. 
Know what you put into your stomach, 
and use discretion in doing so. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets contain 
fruit and vegetable essences, the pure 
concentrated tincture of Hydrastis, 
Golden Seal, which tone up and 
strengthen the mucous lining of the 
stomach, and increase the flow of 
gastric and other digestive juices. 
Lactose (extracted from milk); Nux, 
to strengthen the nerves controlling the 
action of the stomach and to cure 
nervous dyspepsia; pure Ascetic Pep- 
sin of the highest digestive power and 
approved by the United States Pharma- 
copeeia. 

One of the ablest professors of the 
University of Michigan recently stated 
that -this Pepsin was the only aceptic 


| pepsin he had found that was absolutely 


pure—free from all animal impurities; 
Bismuth to absorb gases and prevent 
fermentation. They are deliciously 
flavored with concentrated Jamaica 
Ginger—in itself a well-known stomach 
tonic. 

Liquid medicines lose their strength 
the longer they are kept, through evap- 
oration, fermentation and chemical 
changes, hence Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- 
lets are recognized as the only true and 
logical manner of preserving the in- 
gredients given above in their fullest 
strength, 

If you really doubt the power of these 
tablets, take this advertisement to a 
druggist and ask his opinion of the 
formula. 

It is due your stomach to give it the 
ingredients necessary to stop its trouble. 
It costs nothing to try. You know what 
you are taking, and the fame of these 
tablets prove their value. All druggists 
sell them. Price, 50 cents. Send us 
your name and address and we will 
send you a trial package by mail free. 
Address F. A. Stuart Co., 150 Stuart 
Building, Marshall, Mich. 


this treatment has been recommended 
for fractures, dislocations, distortions, 
contusions of joints, scars with con- 
tractures, muscular and articular rheu- 
matism, flatfoot, clubfoot, asthma, heart 
disease, neuralgia, Sciatica, intestinal 
troubles and many other ills, 

The consensus of opinion in the coun- 
tries where mechanico-therapy has 
been used is that recovery is hastened 
and the period of convalescence dimin- 
ished 33 per cent., while there are those 
who go so far as to say that in some 
hospitals the decrease has been 60 per 
cent. 


he American Friend — 


“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


VoL. XVI. 
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THE INDIVIDUAL AS A FRAGMENT. 


There appear among us now and then self-satisfied 
persons who announce that they are “self-made” and 
who seem to take a large pride in the splendor of 
the product. They seldom, however, find anybody 
else who is as much impressed as they are, and the 
usual verdict is well expressed in the remark of the 
little boy to the bald-headed man who claimed to 
be self-made: “Why don’t you finish the job!” 


The real fact is that nobody is “self-made.” We 
have little indeed that we have not received. We are 
debtors to everybody who has ever lived. Every word 
we speak has been coined in the age-long experience 
of the race. All our manners and fashions are the 
fruit of the experience of the social group in which 
we live. 
in our personal wisdom, have discovered that it is 
a good combination, but because the wisdom of untold 
generations has selected it and conferred the secret 
on us gratuitously. Who made the multiplication 
table which we find so handy? Who formulated the 
laws of nature by which we live and think? Where 
did we get our moral ideas, our ideals of life, the 
patterns which we imitate and the material by which 
we imagine the unseen? All these things are the 
gains of ages, and are furnished to the new-comer. 


But that is not all; the universe has been getting 
ready for this new-comer ever since the morning 
stars sang together. There is a vast “cosmic free- 
grace” which pours in on every newly-arrived baby, 
and which floods us all to the end of our days. 


For the whole year long I see 
All the wonders of faithful Nature 
Still worked for the love of me; 
Winds wander, and dews drip earthward, 
Rain falls, suns rise and set, i 
Earth whirls, and all but to prosper 
A poor little violet! 


Let a man give but a poor fraction of an hour 
to reflection on “what has been done for him without 
him” even in the physical universe, and it should 
breed in him a due humility, and make him aware 
what a fragment he is without the gratuitous con- 
tribution of nature. But man is a fragment not 
only in these two respects, that he needs “the free- 
grace contribution” from his social fellows, living and 


We eat bread and butter not because we, | 


| man, O Lord.” 


He is still 
more a fragment unless he finds and completes his 
life upward in God. 


dead, and from the cosmic universe. 


Nothing is more certainly a 
factor in the making of our lives than the unstilled 
yearnings which push us out from our moorings on 
the shore, and which drive us to make our ventures 
And why 
Is it not because 


of faith on the deep with an unseen Pilot. 
do we have “unstilled yearnings ?” 
in the deeps of the soul the little inlet of our personal 
self is open to the infinite sea of the Divine Self? 
Why do we condemn ourselves for our pettiness and 
revolt from the narrow limit of our finiteness except 
that we already transcend those limits and partake, 
even though feebly, of the Life Itself? We all 
have had our sublime moments, have we not, when 
the surges of that limitless Sea have flooded our tiny 
of the infinite More 


rivulet and made us aware 


beyond the margin of our little me? Happy the man 
who learns to be responsive and sensitive to this larger 
Life impinging on his own, and who takes over into 
the warp and woof of his own being these divine 
contributions from beyond himself. 


Perhaps for still more of us the sense of our frag- 


| mentariness comes to us when we seé ourselves in the 


hght of Christ, or, to use a great New Testament 
phrase, when we “stand before the Son of Man.” 
No one ean see this luminous Life and not feel, as 
instinctively as Peter did, “‘behold I am a sinful 
We all appreciate the naive word 
of the Samaritan woman: ‘He told me all that ever 
I did. Is not this the Christ?’ 


Thou judgest us; Thy purity 
Doth all our lusts condemn; 
The love that draws us nearer Thee 
Is hot with wrath to them. 


Our thoughts lie open to Thy sight, 
And naked to Thy glance, 

Our secret sins are in the light 
Of Thy pure countenance. 


It is in Him that we discover the Door to the 
Life we want, and it is through Him that we dis- 
cover how limitless and wonderful is that divine 
grace which has in infinite and unsearchable ways 


R. MJ. 


wrought for us without us. 
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FROM LAW TO LIFE. 


The years 50 to 100 A. D. are very significant, 
since they mark the period during which most of the 
New Testament was written, and during which the 
new faith, Christianity, was fighting its great battles 
with the old Seribism in which it was cradled. The 
conflict was most acute in those communities where 
the Apostle Paul had preached, and where his 
epistles had been read and re-read. It would be 
interesting indeed if we could go back and hear the 
pros and cons of these discussions, but this we can 
do only in imagination. Fortunately we have a 
Jewish Apocalypse written at sundry times during 
the period, which, together with Paul’s letters, gives 
us some idea of the issues at stake. The two com- 
munities held much in common, and many things that 
seemed contradictory at the time were only different 
aspects of a common spiritual evolution, and yet the 
great future of Christianity was in the balance. The 
life of the Church in that day and its service to 


the ages depended upon its power to transcend Scrib- 
ism and apprehend that Spirit which the old con- 
ceptions felt after but failed to reach. 

A comparison of this Jewish and Pauline 
literature is not without its value both in helping us 
understand certain Scriptures, and in pointing the 
way to spiritual advance. The respective attitude 
of Scribes and Christians toward good works, meas- 
ured by the standard of Jewish law, presents an 
illuminating contrast. According to the former the 
wicked will suffer for their wickedness, and the 
righteous be rewarded for their faithfulness. To 
them also, the law was, “A lamp for the nation of 
Israel,” and in their conception obedience to this 
light would bring salvation to the world. Much of 


this teaching the Christians accepted, but the great 
apostle had found, in his own endeavor to follow it, 
a serious weakness. When he would act according 
to “law,” there was a “sao”? in his nature. He 
lacked the moral strength and dynamic to carry out 
what he saw to be right. “TI see,” he says, “a dif- 
ferent law in my members warring against the law 
of my mind, bringing me into captivity under the 
law of sin which is in my members.”? And here it 
was that he broke with the Jewish conception. The 
old law could reveal what was right, but it was 
wanting in living power that would enable a man to 
perform it. It was a schoolmaster, but it was not a 
saviour. In this crisis Paul found deliverance in 
Christ—in the apprehension of the Spirit of Life 
that made him free. 

He did not forsake his old conceptions in toto and | 


denounce them as wrong. He simply found them 
insufficient, and dared to tell the truth about them. 
Then, too, this insufficiency was such a miserable 
weakness. It was like cultivating a vineyard that 
could not bear grapes; or being a diligent school-boy, 
yet unable to recite. Nay, more, it was the deepest 
tragedy of life. Scribism led its disciples to the 
very gates of the kingdom, then closed its door in 
their face. It stirred a soul to the possibilities of 
day, and left it to be still-born. Paul felt all this 
and, through faith in Jesus Christ, transcended it. 
He found the free, new life beyond. To him, and 
those of like experience, the salvation of the world 
did not depend so much upon righteous conduct as 
it did upon the life which made that conduct prevail. 
Like the “‘merchant seeking goodly pearls; and having 
found one pear] of great price, he went and sold all 
he had and bought it,” so Paul, having apprehended 
the Life—the goal toward which the law and the 
prophets tended—makes it his central theme. 

And so our study leads us on to an apprehension 
of Christianity as a kind of life. Expressed actively, 
it is love. It is more than right conduct, culture or 
“experience.” It is that from which they spring. 
It is a life which comes through faith in Jesus Christ, 
and faith here means more than belief; it is soul 
apprehension. On the one hand this life is begotten 
in the soul by God and sustained by communion with 
Him; on the other it involves human choice and 
effort. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ALLEN JAY—XXxX.* 
54. Among Friends in Norway. 


After the close of London Yearly Meeting I 
attended several meetings around London on my way 
up to Hull, from which place Isaac Sharp, Robert 
Doeg and I were engaged to sail across to Stavanger, 
Norway, on the 12th of Sixth month, 1875. Isaac 
Sharp had visited Norway several times, and Robert 
Doeg, who was to be my interpreter, had lived seven 
years in Norway, and was familiar with the language 
and the people. He himself was a minister of the 
gospel, so that I regarded it as providential that these 
men had minutes for religious service in that country. 
We went on board late at night, and went to bed. 
The vessel passed out of the harbor about midnight, 
and the next day the weather was fine. In crossing 
the North Sea it is not unusual for passengers to 
suffer from sea-sickness, but I did not find much 
inconvenience. The second day, Seventh-day, the 
14th, we reached Stavanger. Six Friends in a little 
boat came along the ship’s side, and as soon as the 
custom house officers were through with our baggage 
we were rowed ashore. We were met at the wharf 


*Copyright, 1908, by The John C. Winston Co. 
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by a large number of Friends, who carried our bag- 
gage through the town to the meeting house. This 
was a three-story building, the cellar floor being occu- 
pied by Endre Dahl for a store-room. He was one 
of the leading men of the place, had considerable 
influence with the government and helped Friends 
when they were persecuted for their religious prin¢i- 
ples. The second floor was occupied by a family 
who had the care of the house and kept two spare 
rooms for ministers who were traveling. One of 
these fell to my lot, with a narrow bed, there being 
two beds in the other room for my friends. We 
were soon called to tea, having fresh fish, crabs, but- 
ter and bread—everything nice and clean. After tea 
we walked up to Endre Dahl’s house and around his 
grounds and gardens; they were very nice. His wife 
was very feeble. We remained until nine-thirty, 


FRIENDS MEETING-HOUSE, STAVANGER, NORWAY. 


which was about sun-down. This is certainly a sea- 
girt and rock-bound town. It numbers about 17,000. 
The fjords run all around among the hills, and there 
are a large number of rocky islands in view. It was 
beautiful to see the sun go down behind the moun- 
tains. 

Sixth month 13th was First-day, and at about ten 
o’clock we went up-stairs to the meeting room, which 
was on the third floor, and found a large room, 
crowded to overflowing. We sat down in silence, 
which was soon broken by an aged woman, who 
spoke in the Norse language, which I did not under- 
stand. Many were in tears when she was through. 
Isaac Sharp followed, and Endre Dahl translated 
for him. I engaged in prayer, and Robert Doeg 
translated for me. I then spoke from the text, ‘“‘What 
shall I do to be; saved?’ Robert Doeg followed, 
speaking in Norse. I was so thankful that he was 
with me, for we had been together in England, and 
I felt that he was a good man and knew how to help 
me. He was a pleasant minister, and we became 
much attached to each other. He knew how to enter 
into sympathy with my message, and delivered it with 
an unction that added to its spiritual power rather 
than detracted from it; for he had spiritual discern- 
ment. It is a good thing for the interpreter to be 
a clean vessel, for he in one sense makes the message 
his own. Such an interpreter is better than one who 
simply translates the message from one language and 
clothes it in another. May we who are ministers 
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endeavor to be clothed with the Spirit and with a 
sense of the importance of “Be ye clean that bear 
the vessel of the Lord.’ At the close of the meet- 
ing they gathered around us, and, with tears running 
down their faces, putting their arms around our necks, 
manifested their joy. It was a time to be long 
remembered. There was a meeting again at 4 P. M., 
and a tea meeting that evening at Endre Dahl’s, 
both of which I hope were a time of spiritual blessing 
to many. Returning to our rooms about 11 o’clock, 
with a thankful heart I drew the curtains over the 
window to shut out the light, and lay down to rest. 

Next morning the yearly meeting proper began, 
and after about one and a half hours of worship, 
in which much freedom was felt in preaching, the 
business was begun by Endre Dahl reading the open- 
ing minute. The representatives being called, our 
minutes were read and many warm expressions were 
given to welcoming us to their meetings and homes. 
It was an interesting day. The business sessions 
both in the forenoon and afternoon were harmonious, 
nearly all the members taking part in speaking to 
the subjects that came before the meeting. I sat 
beside Robert Doeg, who kindly kept me informed 
about the business that was before the meeting. 


STAKLAND MEETING-HOUSE AND GROUP OF FRIENDS. 


Among other things, they had under consideration 
some changes in their discipline. They discussed 
the proposed alterations with great freedom, and 
arrived at conclusions with but little difficulty. It 
was certainly an interesting yearly meeting, one that 
it was a great privilege to attend. The closing hour 
was one of the most solemn and impressive closing 
sessions that I have ever sat in. We separated from 
these dear people in much love and tenderness of 
spirit. 

During my stay in Norway I was much impressed 
with their earnestness in their meetings for worship. 
Even before a word was spoken we could see the 
tears falling freely and dropping on the floor. Well 
do I remember walking down the aisle after meeting, 
and on looking each way seeing the floor wet with 
tears between the seats. Although having read of 
such things when a boy, it was hard to realize. Here 
now my eyes saw it demonstrated’ not once, but sey- 
eral times. 

At the close of the yearly meeting we arranged 
to start out to visit the meetings of Friends in this 
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land, and many of their families. Our traveling 
was done on the fjords by steamers and row-boats, 
and on land by public conveyances. These convey- 
ances mostly consisted of two-wheeled carts, the pas- 


sengers sitting in a box on the axle, and the driver | 


sitting behind on a seat nailed on the shafts, which 
ran back beyond the axle far enough for him to sit 
there, his feet hanging down, holding the lines with 
one hand on each side of the box. Sometimes each 
passenger had his own conveyance and driver. In 
one of these rides I was taught a lesson about travel- 
ing that I have not ever forgotten. There were five 
passengers of us one morning setting out from our 
hotel. Being pointed to my box, doubling up my 


traveling rug I placed it in the bottom, and with my | 


Irish ulster overcoat on I got in and sat down. Soon 
the five drivers appeared, one of whom was a young 


AMONG THE VITEN ISLANDS. 


woman. She was assigned to the American. All 
started in a row, one behind another. It was up hill 
for two or three miles, and we went along engaged 
in watching the scenery, but when we reached the 
mountain top I was suddenly aroused from my 
musing by the driver’s saying something and 
dropping the lines. Immediately the horse laid 
back his ears and started in a run down the moun- 
tain. On one side of us the rocks towered still 
higher, and on the other a deep canon lay, hundreds 
of feet below. My first impression was that the horse 
was running away, and that we would be thrown over 
the bank and dashed to pieces on the rocks far below. 
Grabbing the lines, I began to pull and to holla 
“whoa.” My whoa was English, and it did not 
trouble the horse; but my pulling was Norse, and 
interfered with his running. My driver caught me 
by the shoulders and began to shake me and to talk 
in an excited manner. Thinking she was frightened 
and wanted me to exert myself more, I pulled harder 
and called “whoa” louder. About that time she left 
off shaking me and gave me a slap on my right ear 
that was English. I could understand that language. 
There was no mistaking what she meant. Letting 
go of the lines, I took hold of the sides of: the box 
and stopped saying “whoa.” Looking on ahead and 
down in the road widening before us, I saw all the 
other horses running. So I came to the conclusion 
that. that must be the orthodox way to go down hill 
in Norway. While it was an orthodoxy that it was 


hard for me to accept, I made up my mind to do so, 
and quietly sat back in my seat and behaved myself 
the rest of the way down the mountain; but I drew 
a long breath of relief when we reached the valley 
below. As soon as we started up hill again the 
driver got out and walked along by the side of the 
cart, looking at me with a smile as much as to say that 
she was in a good humor. I replied in the same 
language as best I could. We understood each other. 
But when we came to the station where all stopped 
to change horses, she went forward and told my 
interpreter what she had done, and refused to go 


_ any further until he came and explained the danger 


there was in holding the lines tight while the horse 
was running; for they are trained to run down the 
hill with a loose line. My action was liable to cause 
the horse to fall, and the result probably would have 
been disastrous to us. We had a great laugh over 


_ it, and I told him to thank her for acting so promptly 


and efficiently. 

While engaged in this work in Norway I did not 
keep any diary. Consequently what I have written 
has been mostly from memory and from letters 
written to my dear wife. But our dear friend, Isaac 


Sharp, who was one of our company, was pleased to 
| say something in his diary about my part of the work, 
_and my dear friend, John F. Hanson, in his book 
entitled “Light and Shade from the Land of the 
_ Midnight Sun” has inserted the following from Isaac 


Sharp’s diary, which he introduces with these words: 
“Allen Jay, a minister of Richmond, Indiana (who 
at that time resided in North Carolina), made a most 
valuable visit to Norway in 1875. His service is 
yet spoken of ‘as savor of life unto life to many.’ 
We cull the following account from the notes of Isaac 
Sharp, who accompanied him on the visit :” 

“On Third-day, Sixth month 15, 1875, we left 
Stavanger by the steamer ‘Haukelid,’ and on arriving 
at Sand about noon, a boat was in waiting to convey 
us to Sovde. For about two hours it rained heavily, 
then cleared up and rained again. The waterfalls 
were very beautiful, and the grand old mountains, 
wrapped in green and fringed at their base with 
ferns and flowers, arrested the attention of Allen Jay, 
who gazed with admiration on our surroundings of 
beauty and grandeur, but wondered how it was pos- 
sible to provide for the wants of a family from the 
produce of the tiny farms, many of which we passed 
in the course of the journey. * 

“In rather less than four hours we reached the 
head of the fjord, and walked to the meeting house, 
over which were two rooms, each having two beds, 
for the accommodation of the traveling Friends. A 
storm arose with great violence and the rain descended 
heavily as we gazed from the window on the white 
wreathes of cloud-like vapor spread over the fjord 
we had so recently left. The violence of this thun- 
dery tempest soon abated, and at 8 o’clock, 60 came 
together from their several homes. Soren Olsen, 
from America, now on a visit to his native land, was 
agreeably with us, and interpreted for Isaac Sharp. 
All four were heard in testimony and prayer. It was 
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a good meeting, and the people were in no haste to 
leave at its close. 

“Our young friend, Thorstein Bryne, from Sta- 
vanger, also bears us company, and proves a kind and 
willing helper. In the early part of last year he was 
the companion of John Frederick Hanson in his 

visit to Denmark. Considerably after 10 o’clock it 
was still light enough for Robert Doeg to read a por- 
tion of scripture; a uniting scene of brotherly love 
was present with us, as also the directing and protect- 
ing care of our Heavenly Father, to which expression 
was given by Allen Jay in prayer and thanksgiving. 

“About 10 o’clock the following morning we set 
out for a few calls from house to house. After our 
first visit we had an opportunity of seeing that the 


real wants of man are in small compass; the living 


or family room in which we entered was about 14 
feet square. In one corner was a bed, on which the 
father’ of the family was resting from the fatigue 
of his early morning toil. The mother and three or 
four healthy-looking children were also present; all 
were dressed in very ample costume, each one wearing 
a pair of light wooden shoes. In one corner was a 
cooking, drying and warming stove, in another the 
spinning-wheel, and in the remaining corner a table, 
on which the sleeves of a garment, with knitting 
needles attached and a ball of worsted, were lying. 
There were also two benches, a chair or two, and a 
few shelves; sundry articles of domestic use were 
hanging from the walls; the whole presenting a pic- 
ture of rigid simplicity. They appeared thankful 


for the visit and what was communicated to them, as | 


well as for the prayer offered up in their behalf. 

“After two more visits, pelting rain came on; in 
the brightness between showers the rocky crags and 
surrounding mountains were very fine to look upon, 
and the snow still resting upon some of their summits 
- bore evidence of their altitude. The isolation of this 
place is in part relieved by the arrival of the steamer 
now and then, thus affording facility at an easy rate 
for proceeding from place to place, or for the trans- 
port of goods to be sent away or received. 

“A second meeting was held at Sovde on Fourth- 
day evening satisfactorily. On the following morn- 
ing, the 17th, we rose early, and after breakfast 
enjoyed our reading. The spirit of prayer was 
present, and found vocal utterance. With calm and 
peaceful quiet we took leave of Sovde and its grand 
surroundings, which brought to remembrance the 
passage, ‘As the mountains are round about Jeru- 
salem,’ ete. We set off at 8 o’clock, and in walking 
to the boat Allen Jay remarked: ‘We have had a 
nice visit, a very nice visit; I shall not soon forget 
this place.’ 

“Four hours were occupied in rowing to Sand, 
whence we proceeded in the ‘Skjold,’ one of the local 
steamers, to Naerstrand. We were kindly met on 
the quay by Rier Oveland, to whose house we walked 
in the evening and had a religious sitting. The next 
morning at 11 o’clock a meeting was held in the house 
of a ship carpenter who, though not connected with 
the Friends, kindly gave the use of a good-sized 


room, which was well-filled with a solid and attentive 
congregation. The same day, at a few miles distant, 
another meeting was held at the house of Cecilia 
Tedneland, a well-esteemed Friend, a widow, who evi- 
dently has a real pleasure in arranging for visits 
such as these. On Seventh-day, the 19th, we set out 
by carriole, and afterwards took a boat for Slogvig, 
where reside Anders and Berta Slogvig, at whose 
house we had a family sitting, and were hospitably 
entertained by them. 

“Anders Slogvig is well-acquainted with the dis- 
trict, and an open-air conference was held with him. 
Visitors and visited sat down together on a rocky 
ledge, commanding a diversified view of great beauty. 
Bright green glades in the near surroundings were in 
striking contrast with the rugged outline of the snow- 
flecked distant range. Just below us the patches of 
corn and potatoes, with bright green grass not yet 
ready €or cutting—all smiling in the noon-tide sun- 
light—were in harmony with the thrush-like song 
borne upward from the grove of birch and fir and 
oak and other native planted forests, which have 
adorned the little domain of Slogvig from one gen- 
eration to another. 

“We left Slogvig between 3 and 4 in a boat, and 
subsequently proceeded by carrioles, which came for 
us to the water’s edge and brought us nearly to 
Stakland, to which place we walked, arriving there 
after a journey of altogether three hours. Robert 
Doeg and Soren Olsen were kindly entertained at 
the house of Erik Stakland; Allen Jay and Isaac 
Sharp lodged at Elias Stakland’s, who was five times 
imprisoned in Bergen castle for refusing military 
service. The father of these brothers was a valuable 
Friend, and suffered severely from ecclesiastical dis- 
traint—his faithfulness in this respect, it is believed, 
was blessed both to himself and family. Two meet- 
ings were held on First-day, the 20th, at 11 and 4 
o'clock, the weather damp and unfavorable. The 
voices of the four stranger Friends were heard. 
Allen Jay quoted the text, ‘Choose ye this day 
whom ye shall serve.” He appeared to be much 
impressed with a sense of the value and responsibility 
of parental influence, and said very feelingly: ‘I 
thank my God for a mother’s prayer.’ Both meetings 
ended solidly. An evening sitting with the Friends 
here, after a social meal, peacefully concluded our 
service at this place. 

“The next morning, Second-day, the 21st, we pro- 
ceeded to the seaport of Hougesund, calling at the 
house of Torbjorn Aareg on the way, with whom and 
his family a religious sitting was held, which proved 
a time of refreshment. About 11 in the evening we 
went on board the ‘Motala;’ all the berths were taken, 
so we lay down in the sofa seats without undressing. 
Allen Jay was much indisposed, and had severe pain 
in the head, but greatly improved in a few hours. 
Six or seven Friends were on the quay between 11 
and 12 at night to take leave of Allen Jay. After 
midnight the steamer continued her course, and about 
9 the next morning we landed at Flekke Fjord. The 
weather was now bright and beautiful, and soon after 
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11 o’clock we set off on our journey to Kinnesdal. 
‘Wonderful, wonderful,’ exclaimed Allen Jay, as we 
rode along this valley of diversified beauty and 
grandeur. The graceful birch was waving in the 
wind on the rocky banks of the Kvina, along which | 
we rode; from whence, ascending upward, an alti- | 
tude of 1200 feet was gained, the air was bracing and | 
the views were fine. 

“Our worthy friend, Tollag Roisland, met us on 
the way and forded the river on horseback. He and | 
his daughter narrowly escaped drowning some time 
ago, owing to the rapidity of the current. We went 
over in a flat-bottomed boat, and about 8.30 in the 
evening we reached our destination. In the upper 
story of the meeting house two of our number found | 
comfortable accommodation for the night after our | 
social evening reading. These seasons have proved 
especially refreshing and comforting to us, ag, sensi- 
ble to severance from home and home ties, our loved | 
ones have been commended, with our own souls, to | 
the protecting care and guidance of the Lord. Pune- 
tually at 10 o’clock on Fourth-day, the 23d, about 
40 assembled, including 15 who are in membership. 
On First-day from 20 to 30 usually sit down 
together. Tollag Roisland is not the only Friend 
whose voice is heard acceptably among them. We 
met again at 4 o’clock, and both these meetings were, | 
we believe, owned and blessed of the Lord. 

“On Fifth-day, the 24th, we set out before 8. 
The weather continued bright and beautiful. Some 
of the mountain ranges are from 1,500 to 2,000 feet 
high. At Rafos the River Quina, alluded to above, 
rushes through a narrow chasm of rock, over which it | 
tumbles in broken water and spray, producing a fine | 
effect. We reached Aamot about noon for a meeting | 
there. About 50 assembled in the room wherein we | 
met, which, added to those in the adjoining rooms | 
and outside the house, made altogether a considerable | 
company. Allen Jay had good service here, earn- | 
estly pressing upon the people that ‘now is the | 
accepted time, now is the day of salvation.’ The 
voices of the other Friends were also heard. From 
this place we passed on to Flekke Fjord to lodge, and 
the following morning about 9 we went on board 
the steamer, and, passing the well-known Lindesnaes 
of Norway about 2 o’clock, we landed at Christian- 
sand in the evening, and found comfortable quarters 
at the Brittania Hotel. 

“After having labored together in great harmony 
and brotherly love, we took leave of our dear friend, 
Allen Jay, on board the ‘Hero,’ which vessel left 
her moorings about 1 o’clock on the 26th of Seventh 
month.” 

In parting with my dear friends, Isaac Sharp and 
Robert Doeg, at Christiansand, I was made to feel 
how closely we had been united in this work in Nor- 
way. They were going to Denmark, and I was 
returning to resume my labors in England. I have 
always felt that English Friends were very kind in 
arranging for us to travel together. Since that day 
I have often met Isaac Sharp in his own land and in 
ours. He has been in our home, and we have talked | 


over those days of traveling together. Dear Robert 
Doeg I never saw again, except when I was in Eng- 
land in 1885, when he was on his bed in his last 
long illness. His wife said he had so often spoken 
about me that she would like me to have the privilege 
of seeing his face. He was too feeble to see me, 
but while he was asleep she took me to his bed-room 
door, and I was permitted to look upon his face for 
the last time. He died the following year at Scotby, 
at the age of seventy-eight years. ; 


OPENING OF IOWA YEARLY MEETING. 


ABSALOM ROSENBERGER, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Dear Friend:—In compliance with thy request for a copy 
of my account of the opening of the lowa Yearly Meeting, 
I submit the subjoined. 

This account was written immediately after the close of 
the yearly meeting, and consequently is not dependefit upon 
memory for the facts. The account has been preserved among 
my papers to the present time and also a list of the Friends 
in attendance which was prepared from their own manu- 
scripts, a copy of which was given each one of the visitors. 
This manuscript, signed by each individual is still in my 
possession. 

In looking over the list, I think there is no one except 
myself, wife and son, at present alive. We were there by 
appointment by the Indiana Yearly Meeting to attend the 
opening of lowa Yearly Meeting. Our son was about sixteen 
years of age and came with Esther Weeks, who reached our 
house after we had left. 

The list of Friends is a notable one, and it gives the names 
of several of the leading Friends in attendance at the yearly 
meetings at that date. They were a genial, happy set and, 
notwithstanding our crowded condition in the boarding-school 
building, we enjoyed it. Perhaps no other yearly meeting has 
been opened under just similar conditions. 

If thou shouldst think it desirable to publish this account 
thou art at liberty to do so. 

In looking back, now in my eighty-sixth year, over the long 
time that has elapsed, the events come before me with great 
clearness and afford much satisfaction in the retrospect. I am 

Very truly thy friend, 
Cuaries F. Corrin. 

3232 Groveland Ave., Chicago, Second month 2, 1909. 


Towa Yearly Meeting was opened Ninth month 10, 
1863, at Spring Creek meeting house, about two and 
one-half miles from Oskaloosa, Mahaska County. 
Oskaloosa was then estimated to have a population of 
about 3,500. It was then a beautiful portion of 
Iowa. The farms were well-enclosed and in good 
state of cultivation, but the farm-houses were gen- 
erally small frame buildings. Friends were, how- 
ever, very kind and hospitable, and more persons 
were accommodated in a small house than would be 
considered possible in the older States. A quarterly 
meeting boarding school near the meeting house 
afforded accommodation for 50 or 60 Friends, mostly 
from other yearly meetings. Many Iowa Friends 
came to the yearly meeting in their covered wagons, 
bringing their bedding and food with them. Some 
of these found shelter in unoccupied houses, others 
lodged in their wagons, and others in tents; about 300 
Friends were thus provided for. This outdoor life 
was a novel and interesting feature of the occasion. 
The interest shown by most of these Friends which 
led them to make such sacrifices of personal comfort 
to attend the yearly meeting was truly affecting. 

The yearly meeting house which is to be in Oska- 
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loosa, not having been commenced, a temporary shed 
of rough posts placed in the ground and covered and 
enclosed with unplaned boards, was erected adjoining 
the quarterly meeting house. This shed was 66 feet 
long by 50 feet wide. Raised galleries were erected, 
and rough benches set on the ground sufficient to 
seat about 750. This was occupied by men Friends, 
and the scene when all were convened was truly 
novel and interesting—but God, who dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands, condescended to be present 
by the Holy Spirit, and the voice of thanksgiving 
and praise was frequently heard, and seasons of 
reverent silent worship were greatly enjoyed by those 
present. The quarterly meeting house, 35 x 60 feet, 
to which was attached a shed 15 x 60, was occupied 
by women Friends. About 500 could be accommo- 
dated in the house adjoining the shed. ‘The whole 
number present was from 1,200 to 1,300. Commit- 
tees were present from the yearly meetings of New 
York, Baltimore, Indiana and Western, composed 
of 16 men and 14 women Friends. 
isters were in attendance with minutes for religious 
service. David Hunt was appointed clerk of the 
men’s meeting, and Willet Dorland and Enoch Hoag 
assistants. The meeting was mostly composed of 
young and middle aged Friends of great energy and 
force of character, and much religious weight existed 
amongst them. Those present from other yearly 
meetings were impressed with the belief that the 
establishment of the yearly meeting will prove to be 
a blessing to our religious Society. The business 
which came before them was transacted with much 
good feeling, and with order and system. The ques- 
tion as to the location of the yearly meeting house 
was definitely settled, and arrangements made to pro- 
ceed with the building as soon as possible, estimated 
to cost from $15,000 to $20,000. Friends under- 
took with little dissent to raise $16,000 as soon as 
practicable to carry forward the work. It will 
require some sacrifice to enable them to furnish the 


means as rapidly as will be required, but they’ 


appeared to undertake it cheerfully. The Indiana 
discipline was adopted, and a meeting for Sufferings, 
and committees on KEducation—First-day Schools, 
Books and Tracts, and People of Color were 
appointed. Five quarterly meetings form the yearly 
meeting, viz.: Salem, Pleasant Plain, Red Cedar 
(now changed to, Springdale), Bangor and South 
River. A new quarterly meeting was set off from 
Pleasant Plain, called Oskaloosa, and a committee 
appointed to visit the monthly meetings of Winne- 
shiek, Northern Iowa; Barbaboo, Wisconsin; and 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, on their request for a quar- 
terly meeting. The examination of the state of 
Society was an interesting occasion, and much right 
concern prevailed for the religious growth of the 
Society. The reports on education show 2,403: chil- 
dren between the ages of five and twenty amongst 
them. The whole number of families in the State 
was estimated at 1,500, and the whole number of 
members at 6,000 to 8,000, scattered over a wide 
extent of country. The second annual First-day 


Fourteen min-* 


school conference of Friends in America was held 
during the yearly meeting; a large attendance of 
delegates from the different yearly meetings was 
present, and the average attendance at the conference 
was from 600 to 800. The conference was quite 
satisfactory to Friends generally. 

Friends in attendance at the first yearly meeting 
held in Iowa, Ninth month, 1863, who were guests 
at the boarding school at Spring Creek, many of 
whom were delegates from other yearly meetings, to 
attend the opening of the yearly meeting, and other 
delegates to the second annual conference of teachers 
and Friends First-day schools in the United States, 
which was held during the yearly meeting were as 
follows: 

From Baltimore Yearly Meeting—John Scott, 
Wm. A. Thomas, Bellefonte, Pa.; Francis T. King, 
Deborah C. Thomas and Ann Matthews, Baltimore, 
Md. 

From Philadelphia—Wm. C. Lengstreth, Phila- 
delphia, and Eliza W. Hinchman, Burlington, N. J. 

From New York-—Jesse F. Haines, Lockport, 
N. Y.; Mary H. Thomas, Union Springs, N. Y.; 
Robert Lindley Murray, Ruth Murray and William 
Cromwell, New York City; Lindley Murray Moore, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Esther ©. Weeks, Mount Kisco, 
N. Y., and Sarah S. Murray, New York City. 

From New England—James Jones, China, Me. 

From Canada—William Wetherald, Rockwood, 
Canada. 

From Indiana—Charles F. Coftin, Rhoda M. Cof- 
fin and Elijah Coftin, Jr., Richmond, Ind.; Luke 
Thomas, Fountain City, Ind.; Harriet Steer, Cin- 
cinnati, O., and Elgar Brown, Rainsboro, O. 

From Western—Nathan Elliott and Catherine 
Elliott, Thorntown, Ind.; Andrew B. Tomlinson and 
Sina Tomlinson, Bloomingdale, Ind.; Jesse Kersey, 
Darlington, Ind., and Andrew Wooton, Crawfords- 
ville, Ind. 

Benjamin and Jane Hollingsworth, superintendent 
and matron of the school, attended to the provisions 
and had care of the guests, and were remembered 
for their kindness and courtesy to their guests. The 
following Friends from Iowa were also guests at the 
school: Barclay Hinchman, Elizabeth M. Hinchman, 
Sarah M. Hadley, David W. Lupton, Ann M. Lup- 
ton, Emma J. Lupton, Grace Haisely, Hannah P. 
Hunnicutt, Margaret P. Hunnicutt, Lydia A. Wild- 
man, Joseph P. Haines and Sarah Jane Beckwith. 
Many of these assisted in the domestic work.— 
Western Work. 


A WORTHY LAYMAN. 


Cyrus Hall McCormick was a Presbyterian lay- 
man, but the far-reaching influence of his life-work 
is not confined to one denomination. He was the 
founder of the Presbyterian Seminary, Chicago, 
which bears his name, and was instrumental in start- 
ing The Interior, one of the strongest religious jour- 
nals of this country, but he is best known to the 
agricultural classes of America and Europe as the 
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inventor of the reaper and as a manufacturer of farm 
implements. We have just passed the centenary otf 
his birth, and many will enjoy reading a sketch of 
his life as it appeared 3 in The Interior: 

Cyrus Hall McCormick, Sr., was born February 
15, 1809, on his father’s large plantation, Walnut 
Grove, in Rockbridge County, a fertile section of the 
ry, alley of Virginia.’ From his father, Robert 
McCormick, he inherited two characteristic endow- 
ments—an intense religious nature of a stalwart 
Scotch Covenanter type, and an unusual bent for 
mechanical experiment and invention. As he grew 
up the two foci of the young man’s life were the 
Covenanter Church on the home farm and the planta- 
tion workshop. 

Naturally in that environment the problems that 
appealed to an inventive mind were the problems of 
workable labor-saving machinery for the farm. 
father had constructed several new machines of prac- 
tical use for farm work. But when he attempted to 
solve the great agricultural puzzle of that period— 
the question whether it was possible to cut grain by 
machine—he failed discouragingly. 

The son, having invented two 


very successful 


improvements of the common plow, undertook the | 
vince the conservative English farmers of its value. 


problem that had baffled his father. By applying his 
own original idea of a cutter bar, together with sey- 
eral other most ingenious devices, 
brilliant mechanical conquest which made him the 
greatest benefactor of agriculture in the history of 
human life—the inventor of the reaper. 

The plantation shop, equipped only for immediate 
farm uses, with a small forge and a few simple tools, 
offered but poor resources for the construction of so 
revolutionary a machine, but they sufficed for this 
determined genius, and there, dog the whole of 
the wood work and iron work alike with his own 
hands, this young man, in his twenty-third year, built 
a machine which, however rude, actually cut grain. 
Six acres of oats cut in the summer of 1831—the 
first grain ever reaped anywhere in the world other- 
wise than by manual labor—were the decisive token 
of his victory. 

So conscientious, however, was the young inventor 
about the marketing of an imperfect product that 
he labored for several years to eliminate the faults 
he saw in the machine before he would try to sell it. 
When he was ready to sell, much tactful persuasion 
was necessary to convince the conservative Virginia 
farmers that a machine so costly was worth buying. 
The sale of a single reaper in the season of 1840 was 
the beginning of a now colossal industry. 

In 1844 an order for eight machines from Cincin- 
nati turned Mr. McCormick’s thought toward the 
great West. He clearly perceived that in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley must be the future wheat-growing 
empire which he was prophet enough to know his 
invention would create. The machines for the West 
built in the same rural blacksmith shop traveled to 
their Ohio destination by roundabout way of Rich- 
mond and New Orleans, and the following summer 
the inventor, riding horseback across the mountains, 
sought the same city. 


The | 


he achieved the | 


A Cincinnati foundryman to whom he proposed 


the manufacture of the reapers for Western trade 


would not touch the proposition until Mr. McCormick 
had brought in enough contract orders to insure a 
safe profit. So, still riding horseback, the deter- 
mined young Virginian took a long circuit through 
Illinois, Wisconsin and Missouri, ‘visiting the few 
farmers who were progressive enough to try this 
strange innovation—thus becoming the first mis- 
sionary and commercial traveler of os new business, 
and taking in all about a hundred orders. These 
machines were built in Cincinnati. 

This trip, however, convinced Mr. McCormick that 
Chicago, then but little more than a country town, 
was the strategic center from which the great enter- 
prise already looming into his view must radiate. 
In 1847 he located in Chicago and began the con- 
struction of a factory of his own. 

America by this time was plainly an open field for 
the reaper, but Mr. McCormick’s vision of the use- 


| fulness of his great device could not be limited by 


the boundaries of his own land. He was ambitious 
for the industrial mastery of the world. In 1851 
he shipped a reaper to London for exhibition at the 
earliest world’s fair, and went himself to try to con- 


As the machine stood in the exhibition hall it was 
the subject of much ridicule, but when its maker took 
it into a field of wheat and gave a public exhibition 
of its work, all Britain echoed with praise of his 


| success, and The London Times pronounced the intro- 


duction of the reaper worth the whole cost of the 


| fair. 
This triumph was but the precursor of many. flat- 


tering recognitions which Mr. McCormick received 
in foreign lands—the crowning one of all being the 
bestowment of the greatly prized ribbon of the Legion 
of Honor by France. And in America statesmen 
and economists joined to acknowledge that his work, 
beyond its obvious aspects of mechanic ingenuity and 
stimulus to agriculture, was. an epoch-making con- 
tribution to the welfare of humanity, and a civilizing 
factor of the first importance. It drove out of the 
world forever the Malthusian specter of food short- 
age. And it especially redeemed the prairie states 
from fallow wilderness. William H. Seward, the 
prescient statesman of the Civil War epoch, declared 
that “owing to Mr. McCormick’s invention the line 
of civilization moves westward 30 miles each year.” 

In 1871 the great fire that destroyed Chicago 


| Ww recked the McCormick works, but it was promptly 


rebuilt on a greater scale than before, a plant which 
through all its history has held the distinction of 
being the greatest producing center of agricultural 
implements in the world. The same works, further 
enlarged and modernized, is still operated by a com- 
pany in which Mr. McCormick’s sons hold a sub- 
stantial interest. 

Full of years and honors, wearing the distinction 
of historic services to the well-being of men in both 
pensy and religion, Mr. McCormick died May 18, 
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APPEAL FOR FRIENDS WORK IN KNOX- 
VILLE, TENN. 


Herewith is a picture of the meeting-house in 
which the Friends of Knoxville, Tenn., have been 
holding their meetings for the past seven months, and 
which they are now trying to buy. The property 
is located in one of the best resident districts of the 
city, and is well fitted with modern church furniture. 
The entire property can be purchased for $2,500 
cash the 1st of Fourth month. Wilmington Yearly 
Meeting had pledged $1,000 of the above amount, 
and Knoxville Friends, consisting of about 50 mem- 
bers, about 20 of whom are able to donate anything, 
have shown their willingness to sacrifice in order to 
get for themselves a church home, and have sub- 
seribed nearly half the balance. 

In addition to the $1,500 which the Knoxville 
Friends must give and raise, fully $200 will be needed 
immediately to put the building into reasonable repair 
and neatness. 


FRIENDS MEETING-HOUSE, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


As this is the first meeting established by the 
Church Extension Board of the Five Years Meeting, 
it is hoped that all of the Friends in America will 
feel a deep interest in the work, and that many will 
give financial assistance. In furnishing the Knox- 
ville meeting with a church home, all may have a 
share in “the first born” of the Five Years Meeting. 

Knoxville is the metropolis of east Tennessee, with 
a population of 80,000, and is a leading educational 
and manufacturing city of the South. It is the 
strategic point for Friends in Tennessee. 

Donations for this work are urgently needed at this 
time, and liberal contributions will not tend to pau- 
perize the new meeting. On the other hand, it will 
help a sacrificing, enthusiastic, aggressive meeting 
to get a start. 

Contributions should be on hand by Third month 
20th. They may be sent to Dr. F. J. Hackney, 413 
Wall Avenue, Knoxville, Tenn., who was appointed 
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by the monthly meeting as treasurer of the Chureh 
Purchasing Fund; or to the pastor, J. Waldo Woody, 
821 Deery Street, Knoxville, Tenn. 


If an electric car stands motionless on the tracks, 
it is nothing against the power of electricity. If 
an invalid has no appetite and cannot go our of 
doors at night, it is no argument against things to 
eat and the joy of starlit air. If a man does not 
know a flower by name, or a poem by heart, it is no 
indictment of the beauty of a rose, or the charm of 
poetry. If we bear the name of Christ but give no 
other sign of Him, if we go through the forms of 
godliness but live powerless lives, it is a thousand 
reproaches to us. To be powerless when Christ has 
all power, and we can have all we want, is an arraign- 
ment to which we can make no answer that is not 
self-incriminating.—Babcock. 


Correspondence. 


To THE Eprror oF THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


I am enclosing herewith a copy of a letter from the Chap- 
lain of the Indiana Reformatory. This is the prison where 
criminals not sentenced to death or life imprisonment are sent, 
In view of the fact that many counties where Friends are 
located are confronting the local-option problem, it occurred 
to me that you might care to make the letter public. M. J. 
Furnas is the Quaker representative in the Indiana Legisla- 
ture from Randolph County. 

By the way, it is of interest to know that not only Randolph, 
but Wayne, Hamilton, Marion and Hendricks Counties are 
represented by Friends in the Indiana Legislature. 


Very sincerely, 
Rost. L. Key. 
Earlham, Ind., Second month 22, 1909. 


Hon. M. J. Furnas: 


Dear Sir:—On last First-day you asked me to give you 
some of my experiences as to the relation of the county local 
option law to the inmates of this institution. I am sure that if 
the members of the Legislature could see the effects of the 
drink traffic as we see it here, there would be no question as to 
its evils. One question I ask every new man is the causes or 
cause that brought him here, and in almost all the cases the 
saloon and its influence is one of the principal ones. ‘he men 
here almost universally hope that the county local option law 
will remain as it is. It would be perfectly safe to send most 
of the men entitled to parole out into the world if it were not 
for the danger coming from the saloon. Why should the 
Legislature add any strength to that institution which makes. 
it necessary to incarcerate men to save them from its influ- 
ence? My own runner has just been granted a parole on 
the condition that he reside in a county that has gone dry. 
Would to God we had more dry” counties for these men. 


Yours truly, 
R. H. Moors, Chaplain, 
Jeffersonville, Ind., Second month 9, 19009. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselues. 


Friends who desire to correspond with Harry Hayes for 
evangelistic work should address him at Haviland, Kan. 


The fifth lecture in the Lyceum course, at Friends Univer- 
sity, Kan., was delivered by Jacob Riis on the 15th ult. He 
was enthusiastically received, and his subject, “My Neighbor,” 
proved intensely interesting. 


The readers of THe AMERICAN FRIEND will regret to hear 
of the sudden death of Theodore L. Cuyler. He died at his 
home, Brooklyn, N. Y., the 26th ult., after a short illness, aged 
eighty-seven years. 
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Morris White has just given the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of Cincinnati $10,000, which, with a like sum col- 
lected by the lady managers, will enable them to occupy their 
handsome new building entirely free from debt. 


The Board of Managers of Friends University, Kan., have 
decided to finish and equip a room in the university building 
as a gymnasium for girls. The room chosen is well adapted 
to the purpose, and will be ready for use in a short time. 

Through the effort of a committee appointed by the Adult 
School of Germantown, Philadelphia, a second school has been 
established in that locality. They meet in the Boys’ Club 
building, on West Penn Street, each First-day afternoon at 


4.15. 


Aaron Napier, Richmond, Ind., assisted by the singer, 
Leora Bogue, Fairmount, Ind., has just closed a three-weeks’ 
series of meetings at Charlottesville, Ind. The Church was 
aroused and the whole community was stirred as it has not 
been for years. 

A series of meetings at Farmland, Ind., conducted by the 
pastor, J. H. Kittrell, closed on the 21st ult. Dalton Lewis, 
Van Wert, Ohio, ably assisted in the song service. Great 
interest was manifested throughout, and it is expected that 
several new members will be received into the meeting. 


Some weeks ago the Friends meeting-house, at Cleveland 
Avenue, Wichita, Kan., was burned to the ground. The meet- 
ing has decided to rebuild the house on its old foundation 
with some little change, since the congregation is not as large 
as it was when the former building was erected. 

H. S. Wollam, pastor in the Friends meeting at Centerville, 
Ind., was assisted by Elmer Hale in an evangelistic effort. 
The meetings began First month 17th and closed Second 
month 7th. Good interest was shown throughout, and there 
was a large attendance as long as the weather permitted. Sev- 
eral were helped and the Church strengthened by the effort. 


Edward A. Marshall, of the Moody Bible Institute, Chicago, 
Ill., is arranging a book of maps exhibiting mission work for 
all denominations. He desires information, together with 
pictures of pioneer or prominent missionaries among Friends, 
which he hopes to place in his book opposite a map of our 
mission field. Any one who can furnish same should cor- 
respond direct with him. 


The Haverford Alumni held their annual dinner the evening 
of the 26th at the Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, Pa. In 
the absence of President Sharpless, wno is now in California, 
Doctor Palmer took his place at the dinner. Nearly 200 men 
were present. The oldest surviving Alumnus present was 
Coleman L. Nicholson, of the Class of 1850. The duty and 
opportunity for public service in Philadelphia was a favorite 
theme of the evening. 


Bloomingdale (Ind.) Quarterly Meeting was held from the 
oth to 2ist ult., with a good degree of interest in the different 
departments of work. ‘The Conferences on Missions and 
Bible Schools were especially interesting—the former held on 
Seventh-day morning, the latter on First-day morning. In 
the latter, M. Davis Brannon, pastor at Coloma, gave an 
address on “Find Your Brothers,” and Anna Cowgill discussed 
the “Responsibilities of the Sunday-School Teacher.” No 
ministers from a distance were in attendance, 


Charles White, Muncie, Ind., recently conducted a three- 
weeks’ series of meetings at Winchester, Ind. ‘The Gospel 
message was delivered with clearness and power, and many 
took a stand for the new life, among them more than a score 
of boys from twelve to eighteen years of age. Edward Kirby, 
Cleveland, Ohio, led the singing and rendered valuable 
assistance in the meetings. The efficient work previously done 
by the pastor, Wm. J. Sayers, and his wife, did much to bring 
about the good results, and the revival spirit still continues. 


The current number of Western Work tells how a few 
years ago one of the student agents at Penn College took a 
company of more than 40 boys to Canada to sell scopes and 
views. Arrangements were made with the railroad company 
for a special car. The railroad agent kindly secured a car 


with a small smoking room in one end for the accommodation 
of the boys. When informed that there was not a boy in the 
company who used tobacco in any form he was incredulous, 
declaring that to him it seemed an impossibility that such a 
crowd of young men could be found, all of whom did not 
use tobacco. This is a record worth remembering. 


The meeting at High Falls, N. C., has been revived through 
the efforts of Milner Angel, who conducted evangelistic ser- 
vices there from the Ist to 27th ult. Nine new members were 
added to the meeting last month—seven by request, and two 
by letter. 

Herbert W. Reynolds has been doing pastoral Work at this 
place for some time, and the meeting is well organized and is 
going forward in various lines of work. A Bible-school was 
started the first of the year with W. E. Woody as superin- 
tendent, and a men’s class was organized with the pastor as 
teacher. The new meeting-house is nearly completed. 


Cyrus H. and Amy B. Hawkins, who have been serving as 
pastors in the meetings at Friends Valley and Coldwater, near 
Pond Creek, Okla., since Tenth month, recently conducted a 
series of evangelistic meetings at Friends Valley with encour- 
aging results. 

The meeting at Friends Valley was the first in Oklahoma 
Territory to build a frame meeting-house, the others being 
sod. At present there are 25 adult members in the meet- 
ing, none of whom are birthright Friends. Of course, some of 
the younger children are associate members, as provided for 
in the Uniform Discipline. , 

The Bible-school has an average attendance of 30, and 
several persons who are not members attend. 


At New Westville, Ohio, a series of meetings extending 
over eighteen days was brought to a close on the evening of 
the 17th ult. The, meeting and the community have received a 
great spiritual uplift, some misunderstandings of long contin- 
uance have been adjusted and bad habits given up. The 
meetings were largely attended, although part of the time the 
weather was very unfavorable. It’is expected that a number 
of young people and others will be added to the meeting as a 
result of this effort. Allen Jay and Folger Wilson each 
preached one evening, otherwise the meetings were conducted 
by the pastor and his wife, with very efficient assistance in 
the music by the young people and others, Four young 
men were received into membership at last monthly meeting. 


Friends of Richmond, Ind., were greatly disappointed at 
the result of the local option election, recently held throughout 
Wayne County, the county going “wet” by over 700 majority, 
with about 11,000 votes cast. So far as is known by the work- 
ers, every Friend but one voted “dry.” ‘This one is a total 
abstainer, but does not agree with the local option method. 
Much has been made of the fact that the “Earlham ward’— 
like every other ward of Richmond—went “wet.” It is not 
generally known that the college is not within the city limits, 
and all who live at the college vote in the country. The city 
precincts immediately surrounding the college both went 
“dry,” the third precinct of the ward, a mile from the college, 
near the railroad tracks and inhabited largely by factory men, 
going “wet” by a majority large enough to offset the “dry” 
votes in the college precincts. The total “wet” majority in 
the ward was 18. 


Winchester Quarterly Meeting, held at Winchester, Ind., 
on the 20th ult., was well attended and of unusual interest. 
Sylvester Newlin and Luke Woodard were present with 
messages which were instructive and helpful. ‘T. F. Moorman 
and Ella Clark were re-appointed as clerks for the coming 
year. 

Winchester and Portland Quarterly Meetings held a joint 
missionary conference at Winchester, Ind., Twelfth month 
22d and 23d, under the supervision of Charles E. Tebbetts, 
who conducted at each session a mission study class of great 
interest and benefit. The program was one of deep interest. 
Upon the walls of the room were placed maps, charts and 
flags. One map of especial interest showed the location of 
the different mission stations of Friends throughout the world, 
A lecture was given by Charles E. Tebbetts at the evening 
session. The entire convention was an inspiration, and many 
of those present went home determined to work and pray for 
foreign missions as never before. 

_ The Friends reading circle, at Moorestown, N. J., is turn- 
ing its attention to something that promises to be a connecting 
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link between study and practical effort. .On the 27th ult the 
circle held a conference in the meeting-house at Moorestown 
where the following program was carried out: 

Afternoon session—‘‘Our Quarterly Meeting, Past and 
Present,’ Walter L. Moore; “Temptation of the Voluntary 
Contributor to Church Expenses,’ Samuel N. Rhoads; “Meet- 
ings for Discipline,” Arthur L. Richie; “Appointed Meetings 
and Their Usefulness,” William C. Stokes; “The Re-establish- 
ment of an Old Meeting,’ a paragraph from Greenwich; 
“Gathering in of Neighbors,” Charles D. Barton; “Bible 
Classes,” Albert H. Votaw; “How Can We Vivify Our Meet- 
ings for Worship?” Bertha E. Jones; Tea. 

Evening session—‘“The Friend’s Duty to His Neighbor- 
hood,” Grace Evans and J. Harvey Borton; “Quakerism and 
the Younger Friends,” Elizabeth Abbott; “What is the Mis- 
sion of Quakerism To-day, and to Whom Should it Appeal?” 
Alfred C. Garrett. 


Philadelphia Monthly Meeting for the Western District, 
held on the 17th ult., issued the. following minute: 

To the inhabitants of China and persons residing therein, and 
others to whom this may come: 

Our beloved friend, Doctor William W. Cadbury, a mem- 
ber of this meeting, informed us of his intention, in accord- 
ance with a feeling which has rested with him for some time 
past, to go to reside in Canton, China, and to engage there in 
his profession as a physician, with the hope of being able not 
only to instruct the Chinese in the science of medicine, but 
also by precept and example, to show them something of a 
higher life. 

We have been brought into tender sympathy with our dear 
friend in this weighty prospect. We commend him to all to 
whom he may come, with earnest desire that he may be pre- 
served in the Truth, and so filled with the love of his Lord 
and Master, that he may help many to a knowledge of the 
Truth as it is in our Lord Jesus Christ. 

(This minute was signed by the clerk and the committee 
that prepared it.) 


It takes more than a month for an item to come from India, 
and we seldom receive any, but here is one telling how the 
Christians spent Christmas day at Hoshangabad: The exer- 
cises began with the young mem at 4 A. M., when they 
started out for carol singing. Atg A. M. the meeting-house was 
packed and every-one came in their prettiest clothing. Over 
» 350 were present. A vigorous sermon was preached by 
Nathan Lal. In the early evening the magic lantern was 
shown to Rasulia boys, chiefly. The girls had games and 
presents at the Orphanage. The next day games, jumping, 
tug-of-war, etc., were enjoyed on the Mela ground—the latter, 
married against single. The married, I believe, won. This was 
followed by a love feast, all the Christians from Hoshanga- 
bad and suburbs sitting down together, 368 in number, partak- 
ing of pelan (rice and mutton cooked together with spices 
and butter) from leaf plates. Prizes amongst boys have been 
almost entirely for Sunday-school attendance this year and 
not for the secular work, and we are trying to put first things 
first. There is increasing openness to learn the Gospel. An 
English deputation was present during the holidays. 


The Mission Study Class in the meeting at Worcester, 
Mass., which has been studying “The Religious Problems of 
the City,” using Josiah Strong’s “Challenge of the City” as a 
text, brought its work to a close by a very interesting “open 
meeting” Sixth-day evening, the 19th ult. The class is plan- 
ning to follow up the study by practical work in the neighbor- 
hood of the meeting-house and also by co-operation with 
other city Churches in a city-wide effort to reach the un- 
churched population. 

These papers were read by members of the class: 
pubic CEN ee me Wet ACE sue) Sey vecciciearxa, sete Frank B. Towle 
PA St WEAR ODINONU 2. gids vialecuith «i.e «ced.9,« come H. Leroy Segar 
Phel lieneaiaihe Cit wien) a: cae ical sssao-eus Adelia R. Avery 
“Institutional Churches and Social Settlements,” 


Jennie T. Bishop | 


“An Excursion About Our Own City”........Edna Metcalfe 
“Some Things Friends are Doing’”.......... Chas. E. Bishop 
“Some Things We Can Do”.................Harle J, Harold 
One member had made a map of Worcester, showing by 
colored chalk the location of the various nationalities and the 
needy communities. 
Worcester Meeting is doing good work in all departments, 


Adrian Quarterly Meeting was held at Adrian City, Mich., 
the 5th, 6th and 7th ult., and a Bible Conference was held in 
connection with it. Delegates were present from eight out of 
the nine meetings belonging to the quarter. } 

William R. Kirby, of the Cleveland Bible Training School, 
Ohio, and Elizabeth M. Jenkins, Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, were 
present by invitation, and Edward Mott, Superintendent of 
the yearly meeting, was also present. ‘The session of the 
Bible Conference, held Sixth-day evening, was addressed by 
Paul B. Lindley, Raisin Center, subject, “The Bible in the 
Home;” also by J. W. Chaney, Tecumseh, on “The Holy 
Spirit and His Work.” Both addresses and the discussion 
that followed were interesting and profitable. At the Io 
o'clock meeting, Seventh-day morning, William R. Kirby 
preached, and in the evening Elizabeth M. Jenkins gave an 
address on “The Influence of the Bible on Heathen Life,’ and 
William R. Kirby, on “What Line of Preaching is Most Pro- 
ductive in Transformation of Souls?” On First-day the hall 
in which the meetings were held was packed full both morning 
and afternoon. At the 10 o’clock meeting Edward Mott was 
much favored in preaching plainly on “The Atonement.” In 
the afternoon William R. Kirby gave his address on “What 
Did Jesus Think of the Old Testament?” It was 
acknowledged to be a masterpiece of truth and clear argu- 
ment. In the evening J. W. Chaney preached in the hall and 
William R. Kirby at the mission at the south end of the city, 
where Theresa Stephens is doing such good work. A series 
of meetings is to be held at the hall, in which J. W. Chaney 
will assist the pastor, F. J. Cope. 

Western Work has prepared the following “Roll of Four 
Score Years.” “What a bright constellation of stars is pre- 
sented”: 

Des Moines, Iowa.—Ruth McPherson, 102. 

Paonia, Col.i—Henry Dawes, 89; Levi Ballard, 81; Phoebe 
Clymer, 80; Anna B. Thorndike, 80. 

Weldon, Iowa.—Charity Cottingham, 8&1. 

Muscatine, lowa.—Marie Hoops, 82. 

Coal Creek, Iowa.—Benjamin Coulson, 84. 

Okaton, S. D.—Alvah Hockett, 80. F 

Pasadena, Cal.—William Hall, 87; Ann M. Hunt, 84; Wil- 
liam H- Coffin, 83; Catherine B. Anderson, 83; Elmira 
Marshall, 83; Jane M. Grinnell, 83; Stacy Rood, 81. 

San Jose, Cal—Hugh Maxwell, 88; Miriam Maxwell, 88; 
Anna F. Tabor, 80; James Bean, 86; Joel Bean, 83. 

New Sharon, Iowa—David Dean, 80; Rachel H. Pres- 
nall, 89. 

Riggs Kan.—Moses B. Roberts, 87; Mary Ann Roberts, 83. 

Milo, Iowa.—Stephen Mosher, 82. 

Union, Iowa.—Robert Raley, 80; Martha Raley, 80. 

Fort Dodge, Iowa.—D. C. Green, 83; Rachel M. Green, 80. 

Salem, Iowa.—William Taylor, 85; Martha Taylor, 82; 
Lydia C. Pearson, 82; Rachel M. Kellum, 82; John Corsbie, 
80; Matilda Corsbie, 80. 

New Providence, lowa.—William F. Andrews, 80. 

Oskaloosa, Iowa—Thomas Terrell, 83; George J. Terrell, 
80; Henry Fairbrother, 82; Hannah Lane, 87. 

Chicago, Ill.—Charles F. Coffin, 86; Rhoda M. Coffin, 83. 

Earlham, Iowa——Evan George, Asenath George, Mary 
Bennett, Pleasant Diggs. , : 

Kansas City, Mo—Margaret Albertson, 87; Lydia M. Chase, 
85; Gulielma Benson, 82; Mary Powell, 80. 

Springdale, Iowa—John Pearson, 83; Mary R. Pearson, 


| 87: Elvira Negus, 86; Hannah James, 90; Anna Hull, 85. 


Crawfordsville, Neb.—Eliza Schooley, 82. 

Red Oak, Iowa.—Margaret Heppenstall, 84. 

Whittier, Cal—Washington Hadley, 9o. 

Richmond, Ind.—Walter T. Carpenter, 08. 

Richland, Iowa.—Joshua Hadley, 93; Charlotte Charles, 83. 
Pleasant Plain, Iowa.—Minerva Harvey. 

Stuart, Iowa.—Margaret Bowles, 91. 


DIED. 


Nicuots.—At his home, in South Windham, Me., Second 
month 11, 1908, Charles A. Nichols, in his sixty-fifth year. He 
was a life-long member of the Society of Friends and an 
earnest Christian worker. 


Wuirr.—At Pasadena, Cal., Eleventh month 24, 1908, Ruth 
E., daughter of Rowlan H. and Mattie A. White (both 
deceased), aged twenty-four years. The greater part of her 
life was spent in Kansas, where she was a valued and con- 


the mid-week prayer meeting being especially well attended. ! sistent member of Prairie Center Monthly Meeting. 
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Che International Lesson. 


FIRST QUARTER. 
LESSON XI. THIRD MONTH 14, 1909. 


AENEAS AND DORCAS. 
ACTS 9: 31-43. 

Goipen Trext.—And Peter said unto him, 
Aeneas, Jesus Christ makgth thee whole: arise, 
and make thy bed. And he arose immediately. 
Acts 9: 34. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Second-day, Third month 8th. 


Aeneas and 


Dorcas. Acts 9: 31-43. 
Third-day. Helper of the helpless. Job. 
29: I-13. 
Fourth-day. Care for the poor. Deut. 15: 
7-11. 
Fifth-day. Unto me. Matt. 25: 31-40. 
Sixth-day. Doing good. Gal. 6: 1-10. ; 
Seventh-day. Ready to distribute. I Tim. 


: 9-19. 

Hiscdays Christ making whole. Mark 2: 
I-12. 

Time.—39 or 40 A. D. ‘Three years 
after the last lesson. 

Place—(1) Lydda, about 20 miles 
northwest of Jerusalem. (2) Joppa, now 
known as Jaffa, on the coast, and then, 
as now, the chief seaport of Palestine. 
A railroad 31 miles long now connects 
it with Jerusalem. 

The lessons omit the history of Paul 
(or Saul) for the present and follow 
that of Peter. Peter follows in foot- 
steps of Philip. It was not so much a 
missionary tour as one to confirm and 
build up those who had embraced the 
Gospel. 

31. “So the Church throughout all 


NEW IDEA 
HELPED WISCONSIN COUPLE. 


It doesn’t pay to stick too closely to | 


old notions of things. New ideas often 


lead to better health, success and hap- 


piness. 

A Wisconsin couple examined an idea 
new to them and stepped up several 
rounds on the health ladder. The hus- 
band writes: 

“Several years ago we suffered from 


coffee drinking, were sleepless, nervous, | 


sallow, weak and irritable. My wife 
and I both loved coffee and thought it 
was a bracer (delusion). 

“Finally, after years of suffering, we 
read of Postum and the harmfulness of 
coffee, and, believing that to grow we 
should give some attention to new ideas, 
we decided to test Postum. 

“When we made it right we liked it 
and were relieved of ills caused by 
coffee. Our friends noticed the change 
—iresher skin, sturdier nerves, better 
temper, etc. 

“These changes were not sudden, but 
relief increased as we continued to 
drink and enjoy Postum, and we lost 
the desire for coffee. 

“Many of our friends did not like 
Postum at first, because they did not 
make it right. 


liked it better than coffee and were ben- 
efited by the change.” 
Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to 
Wellville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. .They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


_ But when they boiled | 
Postum according to directions on pack- | 
age, until it was dark and rich, they 


“There’s a | 


more tasteful, 


healthful and nutri- 
tious when raised with 


BAKING 


POWDER 


The only baking powder made 


from Royal Grape 
Cream of Tartar 


Made from 
Grapes 


Judea, and Gallilee and Samaria had 
peace.” R. V. The order probably indi- 
cates the relative importance of the 
branches of the Church. The cause of 
this peace was probably, not only the 
conversion of Saul as some think, but 
rather the fact that at this time the Em- 
peror Caligula determined to set up his 
statue in the temple of Jerusalem. To 
prevent this the Jews used every effort 
and had no time for persecution. ‘They 
succeeded in keeping the statue out of 
the temple, though statues and altars to 
the Emperor were erected outside the 


enclosure. Caligula soon died. “Edi- 
fied.” Not as to numbers, but in a 
spiritual sense in which the word is 


invariably used in the New Testament. 
“Fear of the Lord.’ The godly fear 
which leads to obedience of His com- 
mandments. “Comfort.” ‘The extended 
meaning—consolation, strengthening, all 
that goes to strengthen spiritually. 

32. “Saints.” Those given up to the 
service of God—His loving and obedient 
children. The term is first used in verse 
13. Later, “saints” was applied to -all 


believers. This use is common in 
Paul’s epistles. Lydda—the modern 
Ludd. 


33. “Aeneas.” The name implies a 
Hellenist or foreign Jew. “For he was 
palsied.” R. V. Paralysis is meant. 

34. “Jesus Christ healeth thee.” R. V. 
Note that Peter says that it was the 
power of Christ—he claims none for 
himself. “Make thy bed.” This transla- 
tion is a little misleading. The “bed” 
was undoubtedly a pallet or rug, and 
the “making” consisted in rolling it up. 
“Straightway he arose.” His faith was 
strong enough to enable him to obey 
Peter’s command at once. 

35. “In Sharon.” R. V. The plain of 
Sharon was one of the largest in Pal- 
estine. 

36. “Tabitha.” The Aramaic word 
for “gazelle,” which is also the meaning 


of the Greek word “Dorcas.” “Good 
works—and alms deeds.” That is “good 
works, especially alms deeds.” Compare 


Acts 10:2; verse 39 shows that she not 
only dispensed alms, but used her own 
hands in preparing them. 


37. A touch of local color. 

38. “Nigh unto Joppa.” About nine 
miles. “Sent two men unto him, in- 
treating him, delay not to come on unto 
us.” “R. V. It is impossible to say 
whether they expected anything more 
than comfort, and his ministry, though 
they may have had vague hopes. 

39. “All the widows.” Possibly those 
for whom Dorcas had made the gar- 
ments. In the original there is no 
article, but simply “coats and garments,” 
indicating only specimens were exhib- 
ited. The articles were for underwear. 

40. “Peter put them all forth.” Thus 
following the example of Christ (Mark 
5:40), and probably also for privacy 
for prayer. Compare II Kings 4: 36. 
“Kneeled.” The Jews used both a kneel- 
ing and a standing posture during time 
of prayer. Compare Matt. 6:5. It is 
highly probable that Peter used the 
same word as Christ did in Mark 5: 41, 
“cumi.” Note throughout the account 
the graphic touches indicating close ac- 


quaintance with the incident. Note, 
also, Peter’s faith—he had no doubt 
that his prayer was heard. 

41. “Gave her his hand.” To help her 


and to give her confidence. 

42. ‘Many believed in the Lord.” The 
miracle convinced them that Peter was 
indeed an instrument of God. 

43. “Simon the tanner.” Probably so 
mentioned for the purpose of distinction 
from other men of the same common 
name. ‘The trade of a tanner was held 
in aversion by the Jews, and thought 
to be unclean because of the contact 
with dead animals. It has been said 
that the fact that Peter lodged in the 
house of a tanner shows that he had no 
scruples, and that Christianity was 
specially among the despised. It is also 
possible that Simon the tanner had been 
in the business and the name still clung 
to him. This view is more in accord 
with Peter’s exclamation in Acts 10: 14. 
“Many days.” An indefinite period. 


“He puts his watch under his pillow 
every night.” 

“T notice he hkes to sleep over time.” 
Fliegende Blatter. 
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Christian Endeavor. 


{Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New 
York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR THIRD MONTH I4, 1909. 


WHAT ARE OUR LIQUOR LAWS, 
AND HOW ARE THEY 
ENFORCED? 


DeEvur. 4: 1-9. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Third month 8th. 


An old liquor 
law. Num. 6: 1-4. 


Third-day. A temperance society. Jer. 33: 
5-14, 19. 58 Bs : 

Fourth-day. A _ principle for legislators. 
Rom. 13:8. | 

Fifth-day. How to treat the liquor ox. Ex. | 
21: 28-32. | 

Sixth-day. Drink the foe of justice. Isa. | 
5: 20-24. 


Seventh-day. 


Affinity of drink and fools. 
Prov. 20:1. 


To be abreast with the liquor laws of | 


one’s Own State requires alertness nowa- 
days, but it is a duty we owe, since 
without watchfulness they will be weak- 
ened where they ought to be made 
stronger and stricter—so strong and so 
strict that the traffic can not live in any 
part of our nation. To keep abreast 
of the course of legislation throughout 
the Union or the world is to devote 


one’s self assiduously to a far-reaching | 


inquiry into a constantly shifting body 


of statutory enactment and local pro- | 


cedure. Take a single number of The 


Union Signal, for instance—that of Sec- | 


ond month 18th. In it we read that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission up- 
holds as legal the discrimination of the 
Adams Express Company against 
handling C. O: D. packages containing 
intoxicating liquors; that the Supreme 
Court of Iowa sustains the law of that 
State forbidding canvassing for retail 
sales of liquor; that both houses of the 
Idaho Legislature have passed a 
‘county option bill, which the Governor 
will sign; the lower 
Indiana Legislature has passed a repeal 


of the county option law of that State. | 


to their own disgrace, and in spite of 
the protest (as we know) of our own 
yearly meetings situated in the State; 
_ that the lower house of the Utah Legis- 
lature has passed a State-wide prohib- 


house of the | 


that local option fights are on in 
Nebraska, New Jersey and Wisconsin, 
and one for prohibition in Missouri; 
and it isn’t a particularly bad week for 
the liquor people either. It’s the way 
things are going, but we can’t rest, as 
witness the action at Indianapolis. 

The only law that meets the need is 
the one that starts off like so many of 
the Ten Commandments—“Thou shalt 
not.” It is the only one that the traffic 
really fears, for so long as the saloon 
exists it finds enough ways of carrying 
out its purposes, regardless of limiting 
laws, to satisfy its most insatiate de- 
sires. Permissive legislation and pro- 
hibitory legislation are the two classes 
under which it all falls, for unless a 
law prohibits it permits,—with the sanc- 
tion of every legislator who voted for the 
bill, and of every constituent who sup- 
ports him in his course,—and re-election 
is all the support he asks. 

It is a safe assertion that no law was 
ever made that restricted in any way the 
sale of liquor that was not violated. And 
there is no law of God or of humanity 
that has not been violated countless times. 
The effort and ingenuity of Maine’s liquor 
dealers alone are enough to fill a volume 
with the accounts,—and enough to show 
that the law “takes hold”’—and that the 
trathe is essentially anarchistic, 


NOT FAR AWAY. 
MALTBIE D. BABCOCK. 


No distant Lord have I, 
Loving afar to be; 

Made flesh for me, he can not rest 
Until he rests in me. 


Brother in joy and pain, 
Bone of my bone was he, 

Now—intimacy closer still, 
He dwells himself in me. 


I need not journey far 
This dearest friend to see, 
Companionship is always mine, 
He makes his home with me. 


Native—“Have you ridden in our 
street-cars yet?” Foreigner—‘Several 
times.” Native—‘How do our street- 
car manners impress you?” Foreigner 


itory law with only four opposing votes; | —“I have not seen any.” 


ten 
as a carpenter does his— they'd 
never rust, Just before putting 


them away, rub a few drops of 
Household Lubricant overthem, 
Then they'll keep their edge 
and won't rust. 


HOUSEHOLD 


Lubricant 


should ‘be used for 
everything about the 
house that needs oiling 
—for sewing machines, 
bicycles, clothes wring- 
ers, etc. It will not 

corrode or turn 

rancid. 


® with its own spout, 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(INCORPORATED) 


EDUCATION. 


The class in very elementary chem- 
istry was havine one of its early ses- 
sions. ‘ihe matter of sea-water came up. 
“Peters,” -said the teacher, “can you tell 
me what it is that makes the water of 
the sea so salty?” 

“Salt,” said Peters. 

“Next!” said the teacher... “What is it 
makes the water of the sea so salty?” 

“The salty quality of the sea-water,” 
answered “Next,” is due to the admix- 
ture of a sufficient quantity of chlorid of 
sodium to impart to the aqueous fluid 
with which it commingles a_ saline 
flavor, which is readily recognized by the 
organs of taste!” 

“Right, Next,” said the teacher, “Go 
up one!” 


To Clerks of Monthly Meetings 


form in the New Discipline, printed, with Return Blank perforated. This form is for members requesting a 


certificate for membership with another Denomination. 


WE HAVE 


Removal Certificates, 


We also have Letters of Membership printed 


with return blank. These are for members removing from one Monthly Meeting to another Monthly Meeting. 
Prices for either kind, 50 cents per hundred, postpaid. 


9 4 i i itabl di 
66 Our Youths Friend 99 is a weekly illustrated paper for Young People, and suitable for dis 


50 cents per year. 


Friends’ Bible Schools. 


study and presentation of each Bible School Lesson for the Quarter. 


tribution in the Intermediate grades of the Bible Schools. 
Send for sample copy with Club Rates for Bible Schools. 


The “Friends Bible School Teacher” ‘*** © P2g¢ auatterly, prepared especially 


Price 


for Superintendents and Teachers in the 


ple copy with Club Rates to Bible Schools. 
PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS, Plainfield, Ind. 


It contains a number of pages of suggestive thoughts and four pages of helps for the 
Price 40 cents per year. 


Send for sam- 
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FINANCIAL 


Lawrence, Kansas 


PERKINS & =| 
ag FINANCIAL BROKERS 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and Okla- 
homa, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. Safest form of investment; no fluctuations 
in value; securities personally inspected; no 
loan made to exceed 40 per cent. of our valuation. 
Collections made without expense to Investor. 
Long and successful experience. References 
furnished. Correspondence solicited, 
DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 


JosEPH J. DICKINSON FRANK M. REED 


V[FaRM MORTGAGES| 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment—tested by our cus- 
tomers for 36,years. We collect and remit inter- 
est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list. 


{ELLSWORTH AND JONES.| 
IOWA FALLS, IOWA. 
a “Z| NET TO| FARM 

LENDER | LOANS 


Write for up to date map of the new state and 
descriptive papers of our high grade first mort- 
gage loans on improved real estate in Eastern 
Oklahoma, the richest agricultural country in 
the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third value. 
All securities personally inspected by a salaried 
employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance Com- 
panies and Individuals who have invested in 
our mortgages for years. 


THE AMERICAN INVESTMENT C0. 


WALTER B. PASCHALL, Pres’t 


ATOKA ” = OKLAHOMA 


William S. 


Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


Sa TRNOGRAENY TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate. 
MARY M. KITE 
€07 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 
= PHILADELPHIA 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Keystone, Race 70-09 


Telephones 


HALF TONES 
LINE CUTS 
COLOR WORK 


N.W Cor. 107" & ARCH 
FHIL ADELPHIA. 


EWE SHIP APPROVAL 


A without a cent deposit, prepay the freight 
i\ m& and allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 
IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our 


unheard of prices and marvelous overs 
on highest grade 1909 model bicycles. 


FACTORY PRICES 20‘ 
abicycleor 
4 a pair of tires from anyone at any price 
(ym until you write for our large Art Catalog 
and learn our wonderfud proposition on first 
sample bicycle going to your town. 


RIDER AGENTS everywhere are 
making big 
E™ money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
We Sell cheaper than any other factory. 
Tires, Coaster-Brakes, single wheels, 
parts, repairs and sundries at half usual prices. 
yy Do Not Wait; write fodzy for our special offer. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. T 268 CHICAGO 


HERE are certain things that are impos- 
sible to say about one’s self. For in- 
stance, your character, the esteem you 

hold for your business, your integrity—these 

are things that cannot be advertised. But you 
can suggest them through the use of GOOD 

QUALITY PRINTING. You may be interested 

in our samples. May we show them? 


THE LEEDS. & BIDDLE €O; 


Makers of the Better Kind of PRINTING 
921 FILBERT ST., PHILADELPHIA 


Both Phones 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


FOR RENT—For the summer, furnished 
house, with garden and lawn, pleasantly locatec 
at Collingswood, N. J. Twenty minutes from 
thecity. Easy access of trainand trolley. Apply 
Room 407, Lippincott Bldg., 12th and Filbert Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


TRANSIENT BOARD.—Persons_ visiting 
Washington can find good accommodations in 
private home. Both rooms and board at 
reasonable_ rates. Convenient to depot and 
car line. Laura N. Witson, 2419 First Street 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


DAGUERREOTYPES 


and old Photographs Copied 


Have them made PERMANENT 
by being copied, and printed 
on Platinum Paper. . .. . 


If you have anything to adver- 
tise, use the Subscribers’ Want 
Column of The American Friend. 
The cost for space is small and the 
results are almost invariably grati- 
fying. The American Friend, 1010 
Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Send them to 


WILLIAM SHEWELL ELLIS 


Photographic Studio 
1628 Chestnut St. :: Philadelphia, Pa. 


w= THE NEW FRIENDS SETTLEMENT —, 


SUB-IRRIGATED ALFALFA 


Located in Alfalfa Valley, near Scott City, Kansas. Since the beginning of the new 
year, Friends have invested over Thirty-three Thousand Dollars in this, one of the richest 
valleys in the world. We now own 2,560 acres of this Sub-Irrigated Alfalfa Valley land, that 
represents investments valued at almost One Hundred Thousand Dollars. Thoughtful 
people will realize that there is something attractive and dependable back of so consider- 
able investments, by so conservative people as Friends. 

These are facts. The entire settlement project is conducted in the interests of the 
PURCHASER, the undersigned giving his time, without financial compensation, to this 
mission. We are securing this land at one-third of its actual value. Measured by the value 
of its products, one acre of this Sub-Irrigated Alfalfa land is worth as much as four acres of 
good corn or wheat land. Because we raise FOUR full crops each year from the same land. 
In its finished product, Alfalfa meal, the dependable, average annual income per acre ex- 
ceeds Sixty Dollars. Forty acres of Sub-Irrigated Alfalfa will support a family well. Will 
produce a larger inconie than 160 acres in corn or wheat. Yet we can purchase this land 
NOwW for Forty Dollars an acre. 

For booklet on Alfalfa, free, and further facts, address, 


HERBERT J. MOTT, Scott City, Kansas. 


The Provident Life and Trust Go. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Qffice, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


ASSETS, $82,228,483.14 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 7 . 5,441,841.53 
Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 
capital stock F : 4 3 e ‘: 5 é A 7,831,007.86 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. Charter Perpetual. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, 
RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, re- 
turnable on demand, for which interest 
is allowed. 


And is empowered by law to act as EX- 
ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, 
RECEIVER, AGENT, ete. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 
from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 
JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 


ASA §S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
ASA 8S. WING 
JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 


FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGR 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 

JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 
MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 

HENRY H. COLLINS 


EARLHAM COLLEGE, 
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Events and Conuments. 


If the new bill regulating the sale of 
intoxicating liquors in Kansas becomes 
a law, it will put many of the Christian 
denominations in a_ strange position, 
since they will be the only legal pur- 
chasers of these liquors, and the com- 
munion tables the only places where 
alcohol as a beverage can be lawfully 
used. 


It will be interesting to see what, in 
the way of civic betterment, can directly 
grow out of a religious revival. On the 
last evening of the Union Services, held 
under the direction of Dr. Chapman, in 
Boston, 10,000 persons stood and pub- 
licly agreed with one another to do 
everything in their power toward puri- 
fying political and industrial life. Such 
was the public promise. What will be 
the practical results? 


The expiring Sixtieth Congress has 
given us four reform measures. The 
first prohibiting race gambling in the 
District of Columbia. The Knox amend- 
ment to protect “dry” territory against 
fictitious C. O. D. shipments of liquors 
from other States has also become a 
law—not all that reformers desire, but 
a step in advance. The exclusion 
of liquors from soldiers’ homes has 
been continued. The appropriation 
for W. E. Johnson, to protect the 
Indians against intoxicants, has been in- 
creased to $50,000. But the Owon-Ham- 
ilton bill to keep liquor dealers 25 miles 
away from territorial Indian reserva- 
tions needs more public sentiment to 
drive it through, which is true also of 
the McCumber bill, to make permanent 
the exclusion of liquors from soldiers’ 
homes and from the Navy. 


An important stage in the progress of 
the war against the opium habit was 
ended the 26th ult., when the Interna- 
tional Opium Conference, which had 
been in session for nearly two weeks at 
Shanghai, finally adjourned. Its mem- 
bers were appointed by the various gov- 
ernments taking part in the conference. 
The resolutions adopted urge on all 
governments the importance of regulat- 
ing by law the manufacture and sale of 
morphine and other products of opium, 


and of suppressing the habit of opium 
smoking. ‘They recognize the sincerity 
of the Chinese Government’s efforts to 
Suppress the opium traffic, and call on 
all the governments possessing conces- 
sions or settlements in China in which 
opium dens still exist to take steps to 
close them, and to enter into negotia- 
tions with China to prohibit opium 
traffic in those concessions and settle- 
ments. 


As a result of the recent action of the 
Indiana State Legislature in sustaining 
its county local option law, the brewing 
combine has suffered another decisive 
defeat. As many of our readers will 
remember, the new county local option 
law was passed at a special session of 
the Legislature last fall, and the defeat 
of the Republican State ticket was taken 
as evidence that the people did not sus- 
tain the action. Meanwhile 26 out of 
92 counties in the State have voted 


“dry” and other elections scheduled. It | 


was evident from the first that if the 
brewing interests were to check this 
prohibition movement, it would be neces- 
sary to repeal the law at an early date, 
and they have been vigorously fighting 
it all winter. The vote last week not 
only sustained the present county local 
option provision, but it betrayed so much 
temperance sentiment that it is now 
believed Indiana will have State prohi- 
bition within three years. 


Much has appeared in the public press 
during the last months concerning the 
greatest of American Presidents, Abra- 
ham Lincoln. His centenary was cele- 
brated in thousands of gatherings 
throughout the United States, and even 
in foreign lands. Words of commenda- 
tion were spoken by able men in all sta- 
tions of life. None, however, are more 
suggestive than those of President Wil- 
son, of Princeton. “Lincoln,” he de- 
clares, “had no special gift. He was of 
general use. He was like some great 
instrument of humanity. Wherever life 
touched him, he spoke back its meaning, 
gave forth fire to kindle its life. Each 
power slumbered in him and waited to 
be awakened. He seemed slow of de- 
velopment, waited upon circumstances to 
quicken him, but always responded upon 
whatever scale the challenge came, 
seemed a great reservoir of living water 
which could be freely quaffed, but not 
exhausted.” 


As a result of tle severe storm which 
visited the eastern portion of the United 
States the 4th inst. and caused altera- 
tions in the inaugural ceremonies at 
Washington, some greatly needed re- 
forms may be:made. 

In the first place, Third month 4th is 
apt to be a very disagreeable day in our 
Capital, and there is no reason why 
Presidential inaugurations may not take 
place later in the spring. 

In thé second place, the custom of 
having the exercises at the eastern 
front of the Capitol, with ill-accommo- 
dations for visitors, and with surround- 
ings such that the best speakers cannot 
make themselves heard by even a 
respectable majority of the crowd, 
should be forever abandoned. 

President Taft took his oath of office 
in the Senate Chamber under circum- 
stances which gave dignity and grace to 
the occasion, and his inaugural address 


was distinctly heard by the 1,200 people 
who were present. Of course, thousands 
were disappointed in not being part of 
his audience, but more people heard his 
address than would have been the case 
had he spoken from the front steps of 
the Capitol. 


Ex-President Roosevelt has returned 
to his home in Oyster Bay, N. Y., and is 
making preparations to sail for Africa 
the 23d inst. on board the steamship 
“Hamburg.” While this undertaking is 
usually denominated a “hunting trip,” it 
is, more strictly speaking, a scientific 
expedition which he will conduct for the 
benefit of the Smithsonian Institution at 
Washington. The collection of flora and 
fauna made by him, and mounted under 
his direction by the scientific naturalists 
who will accompany the party, will be 
presented to the Government, and will 
constitute, we believe, a contribution of 
great educational value to the country. 
He will write a complete account of this 
expedition, which will be published ex- 
clusively in Scribner's Magazine. After 
the completion of his African trip he 
will visit successively Oxford Univer- 
sity in England, the Sorbonne of the 
University of Paris, and the University 
of Berlin in Germany, at each of which 
great national institutions he will deliver 
a lecture by invitation of the authorities. 
He expects to return to this country in 
the late spring or early summer of IQIO, 
when he will assume active association 
with The New York Outlook. 


—— 


WOULDN’T GO BACK 
TO OLD DAYS OF COFFEE TROUBLES. 


Studious, sedentary habits are apt to 
cause indigestion, dyspepsia, nervous 
headaches, etc., but often it’s the daily 
use of coffee that is at the bottom of the 
whole trouble, and it is surprising how 
quickly these troubles disappear when 
coffee is dropped and well-made Postum 
is the daily beverage. 

A North Dakota minister writes of 
the relief obtained when he changed 
from coffee to Postum. He says: 

“I began using Postum about a year 
ago while stopping at the home of 
friends during the absence of my wife. 

“It seemed almost providential, for 
during that time I got rid of coffee 
and its attendant ills. I used to have 
bilious attacks about every two weeks 
that completely used me up for a day or 
two at a time, 

“I did not suspect coffee and was 
unable to account for these attacks. 
Since I began Postum I have had but 
one slight attack and the change to re- 
stored health is most acceptable. 

“My wife declared on her return that 
nothing ‘would induce her to give up 
coffee, but after a few careful prepara- 
tions of Postum, according to direc- 
tions on package, she thought it was 
superior to coffee in flavor, and now we 
would not change back to coffee. 

“We feel we owe a debt of gratitude 
to Postum, which has done so much 
for all of us—children and older ones.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 
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THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


Theodore L. Cuyler, venerable with years, and 
rich in the things which make life good, passed 
beyond on the 26th ult. It is somewhat difficult for 
us to realize that he was not a Friend, since in 
interest and sympathy he was very closely identified 
with us, and some of his most intimate personal 
friendships were with members of our Society. He 
was in his early ministry located in Burlington, New 
Jersey, where he formed warm friendships with the 
leading Friends of that period. Forty years ago he 
became acquainted with our friend, Joshua L. Baily, 
and this acquaintance ripened into friendship of a 
close and brotherly sort. 

During my entire editorship of Tuz American 
Frrenp he has been a constant and appreciative 
reader of it and a very frequent contributor to: its 
columns. Over and over again I have had letters 
from him saying: “Here is another article for the 
excellent American Frienp,” and there never was 
any doubt that his articles were appreciated. He 
was without question a profoundly evangelical 
preacher, sound as a bell in his orthodoxy, and it 
was always interesting to note that while some within 
our own membership might criticize the modern tone 
of the paper, he heartily and unreservedly approved 
and endorsed it. 

His career as a preacher covers sixty-three years, 
for he was licensed to preach in 1846, then fresh 
from Princeton. His power of carrying convictions 
and convincement to his hearers was at once apparent, 
and he was listened to with delight through all the 
years of his active service. He soon discovered that 
there was power in his pen as well as in his voice. 
He produced many books, and he was the author of 
no less than 4,000 articles which have appeared in 
the religious papers of this country and Great Britain. 

He was peculiarly fortunate in his friendships 
and in the privilege of intimacy with men of great 
distinction. Among his friends or intimate acquaint- 
ances were counted Dwight L. Moody, Henry Ward 
Beecher and Dean Stanley; Horace Greeley, Daniel 
Webster, Abraham Lincoln and William E. Glad- 
stone. He was a consecrated worker in two of the 
greatest movements of modern times for the emanci- 
pation of man—the overthrow of negro slavery, and 


the destruction of the liquor traffic. He was, too, a 
powerful advocate of peace. In fact, he had a 
delightful way of coming to the front in all the 
great causes which enlarge human freedom and 
human life. His optimism finely comes out in one 
of the last letters which he wrote—a letter to Joshua 
L. Baily, who had sent him a remembrance on his 
eighty-seventh birthday. I am glad to be able to 
give it to our readers: 


176 Oxford Street, 
BrooKLYN, January II, 1909. 


~ Beloved Brother: Our Heavenly Father has kindly per- 


mitted me to see one of the happiest birthdays of my long 
and busy life. My house is fragrant with flowers; my table 
is filled with congratulations from all over the land and 
beyond sea, and many beautiful gifts have been sent me, 

Among the very first to reach me was that superb basket 
of fruit from your big, kind heart. Yesterday evening at my 
beautiful birthday supper a huge birthday cake adorned the 
table, and 87 candles were lighted around it. 

Then your generous basket was passed around the table for 
my family and guests to partake thereof. 

Although I take part in the services often in my dear old 
Lafayette Avenue church, and I am still preaching the 
blessed old gospel in many religious papers (the excellent 
AMERICAN FRIEND among them), yet my health is not equal 
to the strain of a trip to Philadelphia or to our temple of peace 
at Mohonk. 

Life was never more full of joy to me than now, and 
among the occasions for joy is the magnificent progress of our 
temperance reform. You and I have not been “spending our 
strength for nought.” 

God reigns, and He did not plant our nation on this conti- 
nent to be wrecked. 

My eyes trouble me in writing, and I have a big job before 


| me of writing letters of thanks, and yours is the first one 


that I send off, from the loving heart of 
Your brother in Christ Jesus, 
THeEoporE L. Cuvier. 


To Joshua L. Baily. Lye View Je 


LENT. 


Religious feasts arose far back in the childhood 
of the race, when men thought of their gods as shar- 
ing with them the sacrificial meal. Religious fasts, 
likewise, come from a remote age, in which the pity 
of the gods could be aroused, and their favor won, by 
self-affliction. In ancient Babylon these feasts and 
fasts were fixed according to two great systems of 
reckoning time. With the pastoral tribes, who cared 
for their flocks by night as well as by day, the moon 
was the most convenient chronometer, and their sacred 
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days were governed by its phases. “Sabbaths” and 
“new moons” were observed by them long before the 
age of Moses. On the other hand, the agricultural 
peoples were most profoundly affected by the sun and 
the change of seasons. Seed time, harvest, and 
vintage were their occasions for religious festivities. 
Among the Hebrews we find a blending of the two 
systems. The sacred, lunar days of their pastoral 
ancestors and the annual festivals of the agrarian 
Canaanites were fused into a new system commem- 
orating events in Israel’s history and filled with 
devotion to Jehovah. Thus their great spring feast 
included the killing of the “passover” lamb and the 
eating of “unleavened bread,” and commemorated 
certain events in their deliverance from Egyptian 
bondage. 

During the celebration of this feast in the spring 
of A. D. 29 or 30, Jesus was crucified without the 
gates of Jerusalem, and subsequently rose from the 
dead. This gave to the season a new significance 
for His followers, and early in the history of the 
Christian Church it was celebrated as “Easter-time.” 
When we find, however, that this spring religious 
festival:can be traced back through varying forms 
and names to the sun and moon votaries of the second 
and even the third millenium B. ©., we begin to 
understand how it is that Easter finds its place on 
the calendar as “the first Sunday after the first full 
moon after the vernal equinox.” 

Lent is closely associated with Easter as a time of 
preparation, and, like Easter, it reflects many old 
ideas. Just before and after the beginning of the 
Christian era, “fasting” was very common in Jewish 
communities, and was observed for at least two dis- 
tinct reasons. On the one hand it followed as a 
consequence of deep sorrow or in commemoration of 
some national calamity. Thus we find a writer in 
the second century B. C. describing a pious widow as 
follows: “And she fasted all the days of her widow- 
hood, have the eves of the sabbath, and the sabbaths, 
and the eves of the new moons, and the new moons, 
and the feasts and solemn days of the house of Israel.” 

On the other hand it was regarded as a fitting 
preparation for divine communion. “I fasted seven 
days,” says the seer of Baruch, writing in the first 
century, “and lo, a voice came from the heights and 
said unto me.” This idea was probably responsi- 
ble for some slight additions to a few Scripture texts 
(see marginal notes in American Standard Bible, 
Matt. 17: 21; Mark 9:29; Acts 10:30; and I Cor. 
7:5). Following the first conception, many churches 
in the early centuries observed an annual fast-day 
(some, two days) preceding Easter, in commemora- 


tion of the sad hours that Jesus rested in the tomb. 
In the course of time, however, the second conception. 
prevailed, and it became more and more regarded as. 
a period of preparation for the Easter-tide. Sub- 


sequently the Roman Church lengthened the period 


to forty days, thus instituting Lent, as we know it. 


As Friends, we have little sympathy with the 


institution, yet we have seldom condemned it. While 
we cannot feel that its forms have any religious. 
value in themselves, we recognize that to many who: 
observe them they afford a certain measure of self- 


discipline, wholesome instruction, and _ religious 


devotion. 


[For THE AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


HOW A BOY CHEATED HIS BROTHER. 
BY RUFUS M. JONES. 


Once in the old, old times (far older than the. 


oldest man can remember) there was a boy named 
Jacob. He lived in a beautiful land called Canaan, 
where the hills almost touched the sky, where there 
were pleasant streams sparkling down the hillsides, 
with strange-looking trees which bore dates instead of 
apples, and where many odd, queer animals hid in 


the woods, and sometimes ran out to catch a lamb or’ 


a goat. 


Jacob lived in a tent, for his father had no house, | 


and his own little room was divided from his mother’s 
only by a curtain let down from the top. He had 


one brother, named Esau, born the same day as Jacob, 
But they did not look alike, 


so that they were twins. 
as twins often do. Esau had a face full of color, 
with long, red hair down his back, and red hair on the 


back of his hands, so that his nickname was 


“Reddie.” Jacob was a much finer-looking boy; his 


skin was fair, his hair was dark but very soft and | 
He was a quiet, dreamy boy, and used to- 


shiny. 
sit by the tent door and watch the brook as it ran by, 
wondering where it came from and where it was 
going. He often gazed up into the blue sky and 
asked himself whether he could some day climb the 
mountain near by and get up into that beautiful 
blue air where he thought God must be. 

His brother did not think of any of these things. 
He did not care for blue sky and brooks, and he 
never dreamed of anything when he was awake. 
What he liked to do was to hunt and fish. He made 
himself a bow and some arrows, and he would hide 
in a thicket of bushes and watch for birds and animals 
to come near enough for him to shoot them. Some- 


times he would hit a pigeon with his arrow, and the’ 


poor bird would drop on the ground and ery with 
pain until Esau came and killed it. 
shot a young deer, and as he ran home with it on his 
shoulder he could hear the mother-deer ealling for it 
in the woods. Sometimes he would stay in the woods 
all day and would find nothing to shoot. 


hungry. 


[Third month, 


Sometimes he . 


Then when > 
he came home at night he would be very eross and 
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Jacob stayed at home and played in the pasture 
with the dogs and with a pet kid. He learned 
to know all the plants and flowers, and in the evening 
when the stars came out he could tell the names of all 
the bright stars. He loved the stars almost more than 
‘he did the flowers. They always made his heart beat 
‘quick when he looked up at them. What he liked 
best, when he got big enough for it, was to build a 
log-fire down near the brook and get his own supper 
out under the open sky where he could watch the stars 
come up. There was a kind of red wild bean which 
‘Jacob knew how to cook over his log-fire so that it 
fairly made his mouth water even to smell it, and he 
‘often had this for his supper, with bread and honey 
-after it. 

One day Esau came in from the woods very tired 
-and cross and hungry. He had had nothing to eat 
all day, and nothing had come near enough for him 
to shoot it. As he walked along the brook, first he 
‘saw smoke, and next he smelled Jacob’s supper cook- 
ing. My, it smelled good! for just then Jacob was 
‘stirring it with the cover off! 

“Hello, Jacob, give me some of that splendid sup- 
per of yours, will you? I never was so hungry.” 
Now, you must know, my dear reader, that Jacob 
‘was not at all a generous boy like you, I hope. He 
‘was close and rather selfish. I think I should eall 
him stingy. He never gave anybody anything unless 
he got something for it. He liked to trade and 
“swap” things, but he did not like to give things 
away. So he answered: “No, Reddie, you can’t have 
any.” Then he got frightened with the fear that 
Esau would just come and take it by main force, 
for Esau had great, hairy arms, and he was much 
‘stronger than Jacob, so he said: ‘What will you 
give me for it?’ “I will give you my bow and 
carrows.” “TI don’t want them,” said Jacob; “I 
‘wouldn’t shoot a bird or deer; I love them too much 
to hurt them. But I tell you what I will do. I will 
let you have all this rich supper if you will promise 
me that I can be the head-man of the tribe when 
‘we grow up. You must let me be the chief and you 
must be under me. Will you promise?’ Esau 
_ didn’t like to promise, but just then he couldn’t think 
of anything but supper—hot, nice-smelling supper— 
and Jacob took the cover off so that the rich odor 
would come right up into Esaw’s face. 

Now, one trouble with Esau was that when he 
‘wanted something to eat, something within reach, he 
‘forgot other things that were farther off and which he 
would want when he was grown up. I have heard 
that there are little boys like that now; but, of course, 
you, my little reader, are not that kind of boy! 
Anyway, Esau did not stop to think what a splendid 
thing it would be to be the head of the family, to 
-earry in his hand the family staff, and to sit in his 
father’s seat, and to speak for the whole tribe, and so 
he said: “Yes, Jacob, I will promise; you give me 
the supper and you may have the birthright and be 
‘head of the family.” 

Jacob ran home very happy, for he thought 


of himself as a great chief with large flocks 
and herds and many people around him. But as soon 
as he got home he began to grow unhappy, for he 
knew, when he sat down by his couch in the quiet 
room, that he had been mean and had cheated his 
hungry brother. The worst thing about doing a 
mean thing is that before you know it you form the 
habit of doing mean things, and it was not very long 
before Jacob played another trick on his funny-look- 
ing brother. There came a day when Esau’s father 
was going to give him a great birthday party, and 
was going to tell everybody that this boy was to be 
his choice for head of the tribe, and then he would 
put his hands on his head and say: “This is my 
best son; let everybody be good to him and obey 
him and help him, and may all kind of blessings 
come to him.” 

Well, while Esau was out in the woods hunting, 
Jacob put goats’ hair on his neck, and he fastened 
the hairy skin of a goat on his hands, and he came in 
and made his old blind father think that he was his 
hairy brother Esau. And before the father knew 
the difference, he put his trembling hands on Jacob’s 
head and called him his best son, and chose him for 
the head of the tribe; and when poor Esau came in 
to get his father’s blessing, it was too late, for Jacob 
had got it ahead of him. 

I shall tell you another time how Jacob learned 
better, and got a new name. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


FRIENDS IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


CHARLES E. TEBBETTS. 


Having spent a month in North Carolina, during 
which time I have visited all parts of the yearly 
meeting, I feel better acquainted with the condition 
of the meetings than ever before. And yet from a 
hurried trip our conclusions must necessarily be 
fragmentary. After reading Allen Jay’s interesting 
account of the situation at the close of the Civil 
War, it is interesting to see the changes that forty 
years have effected. There is evidently a new South 
coming to the front. In central Carolina especially 
numerous manufacturing plants have been established 
on an extensive scale. The manufacture of cotton 
goods, furniture, carriages and farm implements 
seems to predominate. The extensive forests of pine 
and hard woods in all parts of the State, and the 
growth of cotton in the eastern parts, make abundance 
of material accessible at the lowest rates. Saw mills 
are numerous in all parts. The farmers seem to be 
prosperous. Corn, wheat and cotton, and in some 
places tobacco, being the chief products. Friends 
have little to do with the last named. 

The homes are very comfortable, the houses better 
than I had expected to find. The prevailing style 
is a two-story front, with two rooms and a hall on 
each floor; large flues at either end outside provide 
ample fire-places in each of the four rooms; and the 


much about the future and he often dreamed | abundance of wood makes fuel cheap, and bright 
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wood fires make cheerful homes in chilly weather; 
back of the front part an extension is built, the lower 
part used for domestic purposes, and the upper, if 
any, for chambers; this extension is often separated 
from the front part by an open porch under cover. 
The houses seem in good repair, usually painted 
white, with green shutters. They are well furnished 
within, neat and comfortable. 


style. 

Some interesting features of the earlier days still 
may be seen; ox-teams are common in the west and 
about lumber camps. The two-wheeled cart with 
high sides is in common use, and on Sunday filled 
with the family standing, and driving merrily along 
with numerous carriages and buggies, gives variety 
to the scene. In church and public meetings the 
men usually sit on one side of the house and the 
‘women on the other, according to the old style. Many 
of the Friends settlements are removed eight or ten 
miles from railroads, and in reaching them one is 
driven through magnificent forests of oak and pine, 
with here and there a cleared place where crops are 
raised. 

In clearing the land, the trees are chopped down, 
leaving stumps thick enough to walk across the land 
almost without touching ground. They plow and 
plant in the widst of these stumps, allowing time to 
rot them out, which I was told would usually take 
place in three or four years: When land is left 
uncultivated it speedily returns to forest, the trees 
springing up so thickly it would be difficult to get 
through them. In some places a vine intertwines, 
making a complete network of foliage. Many of the 
forests have grown up since the Civil War on planta- 
tions that were neglected. 

In country places the meeting-houses of Friends 
are very plain, often unpainted, though as a rule 
they are painted white. Friends are now getting 
some strong meetings in cities and towns. In 
Greensboro they have lately sold their old property 
and are going to build a new structure worthy of 
the city. The High Point Meeting-house is a neat 
structure of stone, built after the style of a Greek 
temple. It is commodious and comfortable within. 

At Mt. Airy they have a good granite building, 
with a Sunday-school room adjoining the auditorium 
so that. they can be opened together. Goldsboro has 
a large building, frame, very plain, but neatly fin- 
ished on the inside. They have just carpeted the 
entire floor, and it makes a very comfortable room. 

In these meetings they have drawn on the North 
for their ministers, Enos Harvey being at High 
Point, Stephen S. Myrick at Greensboro, Franklin and 
Mary M. Meredith at Mt. Airy, and Wm. G. Hub- 
bard at Goldsboro, with Eli Reece as evangelistic 
superintendent of the yearly meeting. These meetings 
all seemed in a prosperous condition. Among the 
members are many successful business and profes- 
sional men, who are earnest Christian workers, and 
faithful in support of the Church. There are many 
self-sacrificing workers in the country meetings, some 


In the cities the | 
houses are often more elaborate and modern in | 


earnest ministers who devote their time to building up 
the meetings but receive an inadequate support. 
The meetings would prosper far more if they could 
realize the blessing of larger giving, that ministers 
might be able to devote themselves more efficiently to 
the work of building up churches and strengthening 
the membership. 

There is everywhere one splendid crop—that of the 
boys and girls. If these can be properly trained for 
God and the Church, there is a great future for 
North Carolina Yearly Meeting. It is first-class 
material to work with. She has already enriched our 
other yearly meetings with many of our ablest and 
most successful men. There are many names that 
rank high in the Church and nation that began life 
in the country meetings of Friends in this State, and 
she will furnish many more if Friends do their duty. 
The public school system of the state is not well 
developed, but is improving. Most country districts 
have only four months’ school. In some Friends 
communities it is spliced out by a private school a 
few months longer. Cotton raising requires a good 
deal of labor that children can do, and the mills make 


| demand for a large number of them. The danger is 


that they will be deprived of opportunity for proper 
training in the haste to profit by their labor—a penny 


| wise and pound foolish policy. Friends are doing 


much to turn the tide. Belvidere Academy in the 
east has a long history of worthy achievement. Jane 
Dixon is doing a good work at Yadkinville, and Miles 
Reece at Cane Creek. 

Guilford College is doing splendid service—a fine 
company of instructors and of students. They are 
greatly improving their outward equipment. The 
old main hall has been entirely made over during the 
past year, and now looks like a modern building. 
New Garden Hall, a dormitory for girls, has been 
recently built. In this beautiful building the girls 
do all the work, and I was told it cost them one 
dollar a week to meet living expenses, and they live 
well and everything is served in good shape, if the 
meal I ate there is a fair sample. They are about 
to begin work on the new library building, which will 
be a fair addition to the grounds and equipment. I 
met a fine class of young men and women who have 
in view the ministry and special services in the 
Church. Some of them belong to other denomina- 
tions, but there are many who will enrich our own 
work if right opportunity is given. Some will 
doubtless go to the mission field. Some would be 
glad to give themselves to work in our home meet- 
ings, where they are greatly needed. But here is 
the danger of losing them. For our people are not 
yet awake to make proper provision for their support. 
They often have gone in debt to complete their edu- 
cation, and feel under pressure to free themselves. 
Under these circumstances the opportunities of Y. M. 
C. A. work and school work appeal strongly, and fur- 
nish a convenient sidetrack away from the direct 
work of the ministry. When will Friends awake and 
stop this leakage? When I saw the communities with 
large numbers of young people and children waiting 
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for some such trained minds and hearts to organize . 


them and train them for usefulness in the Church 
in such manner as the future will demand, I longed 
for some way by which these trained young workers 
could be held to our own Church and to these com- 
munities that greatly need them. And then those 
who are consecrating themselves to the foreign mis- 
sion field, who is to stand behind them? The 
Church must be awakened to this service, and here 
again the great need is for home workers. There are 
so few who have yet awakened to the great oppor- 
tunities of our time, or who know how to lead the 
Church up to its greatest service. We need more 
men of the Issachar type, “who know what Israel 
ought to do.” We have a host of good people, but 
they do not realize but what the same methods that 
served our forefathers are good enough for future 
generations. 

Division has made sad havoc in some communities. 
I noticed a commodious building near Rich Square, 
and was told that it was formerly a prosperous 
Friends school, but that since the division and the 
lack of harmony resulting therefrom, it was standing 
useless. It is terribly distracting to the young people 
of a community to see their elders quarreling. The 
very atmosphere of such a neighborhood is against 
Christian training, for the Spirit of Christ is certainly 
in a measure lost. A difference can be seen and felt 
in the meetings. When the Church is united, the 
young people are attentive and eager to hear and 
hungry for the word. When there has been division 
there is a spirit of restlessness and curiosity, as if 
something sensational were expected to happen. 
Surely those who cause division take a very great 
responsibility on themselves. Oh, for the “love that 
suffereth long and is kind’—“that endureth all 
things”—‘“‘that 2s not provoked ;” that reads the new 
revision, where “easily” is left out. 

Our missionary conferences were good meetings, 
and held the close attention of those who attended. 
They were a new thing, and it was somewhat difficult 
to get people to take part in them. But they every- 
where said that when the next one comes there will 
be a much larger response. There has been much 
enthusiasm among the workers that gives promise of 
enlarged results throughout the yearly meeting. 
Friends have been most kind and hospitable. I pray 
God’s richest blessing upon them, that wisdom may 
be given to lead out the Church of the future, that 
shall be “strong in the Lord and in the power of 
His might.” 


Give for something. Do good, and leave behind 
you a monument of virtue that the storm of time 
can never destroy. 

Write your name by kindness, love and mercy on 
the hearts of the thousands you come in contact with 
year by year, and you will never be forgotten. No, 
your name, your deeds, will be as legible on the hearts 
of those you leave behind as the stars on the brow of 


evening. Good deeds will shine as bright on the: 


earth as the stars of heaven.—Thomas Chalmers. 


— aera 
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SOME AMERICAN. FRIENDS PROMINENT 


IN THE EARLY YEARS OF THE 
LAST CENTURY. 


BY EDITH BETTLE. 


(Continued. ) 


George Dilwyn, born in Philadelphia, Second : 


month 26, 1738, O. 8., was in his youth fond of 


amusements, music and fine clothes; but a condemn- ° 
ing conscience conquered, aided and pointed on one . 


occasion by a kindly remonstrance from Anthony 
Benezet. 

George Dilwyn, after his marriage, went to live 
in Burlington. 
to him to travel through the country in the ministry, 


During the Revolution the call came 


and, although it meant to leave his family, in the 


dangers of that time, he was obedient. 
In the spring of 1784 he, with his wife and a 


company of other Friends, embarked at Newcastle 


on the ship “Commerce.” 
party, tells the following incident: 

Going upon deck one day she saw George Dilwyn 
“seated in a pensive mood upon the chicken coop 
(which on shipboard is ordinarily fitted for a seat). 
He said to her, ‘Rebecca, canst thou keep a secret? 
* * * 
First day.’ ’”’? Rebecca Jones later went below to sit 
with Thomas Ross, another of the party. In nearly 
the same manner he made the same prediction to her. 
On the next First-day “George Dilwyn rose very 
early, and, standing on the quarter-deck, with his arms 
folded behind him, he called with a firm voice, ‘Land 
ahead!’ The captain, being still in his berth, hast- 
ened up in alarm, and asked who had called ‘Land 
ahead.’ 
few minutes repeated the call. The captain imme- 
diately ordered to the masthead a man who was noted 
for distant sight to keep a lookout. When, after the 
lapse of ten or fifteen minutes, no sign of land could 
be discovered, the captain sharply rebuked George 
Dilwyn for the false alarm, which might, he said, 
have led to serious consequences. George stood un- 
moved, and called out in a firm voice, and louder 
than before, ‘Land ahead!’ The puzzled captain or- 
dered the lead to be thrown, but before this could be 
done the sentinel called out, ‘Ahoy, land ahead!’ ” 

In those days “sailing for Europe” was a literal 
expression, and a journey across was a momentous 
undertaking. It was seven years and a half before 
George Dilwyn returned to Philadelphia, having tray- 
eled through England, Holland and Germany; never- 
theless, but two years later, in 1793, he was on his 
way back to London with his wife, believing that his 
labors for a few years would be in and about that 
city, where, according to his letters, things were. very 
low in our Society. 

In 1802 he returned to America and lived in Burl- 
ington, going only on short journeys. 

One stormy day in Second month, 1820, he fell 
on the ice on the way to meeting and received an 


injury that confined him to his room for the rest: 


‘Well, then, I think we shall see land next. 


George, calmly retaining his position, in a’ 


Rebecca Jones, one of the ” 
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of his days; but he was able to continue his labors 
among the many friends who came to see him, and 
he held meetings in his room. 

He liked to watch the people going through the 
meeting house gate to meeting, and would say, “It is 
a comely sight.” 

He was a handsome, stout, ruddy man, of medium 
height, with a melodious voice and a benevolent and 
charitable disposition. His preaching was evangeli- 
cal; in mode of delivery, sententious; his prayers 
peculiarly solemn and sweet. 

He died aged 82. 

“It appears,” says the testimony of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia for the Northern 
District, concerning William Savery ; “it appears that 
he was born in the city of Philadelphia in the year 
1750, and educated in the principles of the Christian 
religion as professed by us, and was placed with a 
Friend in the country to learn the trade of a tanner.” 
When 21 years of age, he returned to the city and 
lived the thoughtless life of youth until, in his 28th 
year, he was powerfully impressed by a sermon in 
a meeting after an interment at Merion. Within 
four years he was a recorded minister. His preach- 
ing had an especial influence upon young people. 
He made many journeys in the ministry up and down 
the country. 

His journal shows his pity for the wretched condi- 
tion of the slaves seen in his Southern travels. On 
one occasion, remonstrating with a eruel owner, he 
overheard a bystander advise that he and his com- 
panion be “popped over,’”’ and they continued their 
journey through 12 miles of lonely woods in much 
anxiety, but came through safely. 

In 1793, a treaty of peace being about to be held 
between the Government and the bellicose frontier 
Indians at Sandusky, Ohio, then in the dense wilder- 
ness, the red men, by messages, a letter, and strings 
of white wampum, made known their desire to have 
present some members of that Society which the past 
had shown to be their friend. William Savery was 
one of six who felt a concern and were appointed to 
go, bearing an address from Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. 

They went, by way of Albany, to the Niagara 
River. Under date Sixth month 4th the journal 
£ays: 

“Proceeded early up Niagara River against a 
strong current, which was rather unpleasant, for had 
we been driven down half a mile, every effort must 
have been unavailing to rescue us from descending 
the tremendous cataract.” 

They reached Detroit six days later. The Indians 
encamped were fierce, terrifically painted, and excited 
with strong waters. The journal for the 14th says: 

“A number of Indians, frightfully painted, passed 
through the town dancing the war dance, some of 
whom, having knowledge of us, came to our lodging 
to pay us a compliment, but I wished to be excused 
from a compliment of the like kind in future. The 
frightful painting of their faces and bodies, which 
are almost naked on such occasions, their terrifying 
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whoops and yells, their ferocious countenances and 
actions, together with the tomahawks and scalping 
knives in their hands, form so horrid a scene that 
every truly Christian mind must recoil from it with 
disgust and sadness.” 

The Indians, making a desperate struggle for their 
hunting grounds west of the Ohio, were in a mood 
to fight if the treaty failed, and a report was abroad 
that the white men would be sacrificed without merey. 
In spite of the ferocious demonstrations of the In- 
dians, the Friends had opportunity for much friendly 
intercourse with some of them and held religious 
meetings with them. 

The Indian representatives, withdrawing to lay 
the terms offered by the Government before the coun- 
ceil of their people, the address of Friends was for- 
warded in this way. William Savery was willing 
to be one to go too, with his life in his hands, that. 
the Indians might have the advantage of wise coun- 
sel; but the government commissioners would not al- 
low it, as the Indians had forbidden the presence 
of any American citizen. 

William Savery came back to civilization in 
Ninth month, having spent four months in this ser- 
vice to his red brethren, to find yellow fever raging 
in Philadelphia; and his family fled into the country. 

In the next year he was one of a committee to 
go on a like mission to a gathering of the Six Nations 
at Canandaigua, New. York. 

In the Eighth month, 1796, he sailed from New- 
castle for Liverpool, with Samuel Emlen and others. 
At this time Nicholas Waln, Thomas Scattergood, 
George Dilwyn and David Sands were also in Eng- 
land. William Savery was one of those who ac- 
companied David Sarids and George Dilwyn on their 
journey through Holland and Germany. He went 
with David Sands when his travels were extended 
into France. 

After his return to England, an interview with 
King George was arranged for him and George Dil- 
wyn, by Benjamin West. The king, queen and their 
children met them with pleasant countenances, and 
graciously conversed. After the two Friends had 
retired, Benjamin West, tarrying a little, heard the 
king say to the queen: 

“Charlotte, how satisfactory this had been.” 

But the especially interesting event of this English 


visit is William Savery’s conversion of the young and - 


frivolous Elizabeth Gurney. He first impressed her 
at a meeting at Norwich. His voice was the instru- 
ment that set in motion the impulses of her deep and 
noble nature. Elizabeth Fry’s life is a great testi- 
mony to William Savery. 

He had much difficulty in securing passage home- 
ward. One boat, otherwise satisfactory, he did not 
feel clear to embark on because she carried guns; but 
he seems to have had no scruple in sailing with a 
fleet of 96 vessels convoyed by a man-o’-war. 

Soon after setting out, his vessel was separated 
from the fleet and its man-o’-war by a violent storm. 
There was danger of being captured by the French, 
but, he says, “For my own part, the only desire I 
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had of continuing with the fleet arose from an appre- 
hension of more safety as respected our continued 


leaking.” 


Early one morning a ship was sighted, which gave _ 


chase. ‘“‘As she was bearing towards us, the pas- 
sengers and seamen were in alarm, some securing 
their most valuable things, putting on their best 
clothes, ete., the captain also endeavoring to appear 
to the best advantage. I sat down, quietly awaiting 
the issue.” Instead of an enemy, the ship proved 
to be a letter-of-marque from Boston. By the papers 
aboard her, William Savery learned that yellow fever 
was again ravaging Philadelphia, so on landing he 
joined his family in the country. 


From this time on he traveled little, but continued | 


his ministry at home until he died, in his 54th year. 
(To be continued.) 


THE ATMOSPHERE OF ACTION. 


Why do- you want a Brotherhood in the Church 
anyhow ? 

Every once in a while enthusiastic Brotherhood 
promoters run up square against this blunt, hard 
question, asked by some “‘show-me” sort of man. 

The question is a wet blanket pretty hard to endure 
sometimes. But there’s not much in a movement 
that one hard question can upset. So friends of the 
Brotherhood had better straighten up and make the 
best answer they can. 

What, i fact, is the down-at-bottom reason why 
Churches are being urged to take up the organization 
of societies of men and the holding of meetings for 
men? Is there any fundamental principle in the 
movement? Or is it simply a current fad? 

Perhaps the best way to answer is to set down 


first of all some things that are not reasons for the > 


Brotherhood : 

Certainly it is not because the Church is “played 
out” that the Brotherhood is proposed. If anybody 
is working up the Brotherhood on the theory that the 
Church is hopeless and that some kind of substitute 
-must be found for it, he had as well quit right now 
and go look for something else. The Brotherhood is 
for the Church—not a rival in any sense. 

Nor is the Brotherhood a scheme to split the 


Church’ into two Churches—a masculine Church and | 


a feminine Church. Still less can it be allowed tc 
imply the slightest disparagement of God’s women. 
God’s household is made up everywhere of brothers 


and sisters, and their relations have all the inherent | 


sacredness of the relations of brothers and sisters in 
the human family. The family of the Heavenly 
Father must not be cleft asunder. 

And let it be most emphatically understood that 
the Brotherhood does not for a moment pretend to 
be bringing into the life of the Church any new aims 
or objects for Christian men to work at. The things 
it proposes to do are just the same old things that 
from time immemorial Christian men have known 
they ought to do—to live their lives up to the high 
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line of Jesus Christ’s example, to put themselves out 
for the sake of helping other people, to persuade 
their friends to take Jesus as the greatest Friend. 

Moreover, the Brotherhood can’t be said to be 
offering any new methods. The way to do Christian 
work is just to do it, and nobody has invented for it 
any patent labor-saving machinery. 

What’s left then to be a reason for organizing 
Brotherhoods? Perhaps you will say it’s not much, 
but the more you think about it, the more you will 
see that the reason is one that measures big. In a 
way it’s a psychological reason, but when spiritual 
results are the results you are looking for, the psy- 


_ chology of the situation has to be taken into account. 


The main reason for Brotherhood organization is 
to obtain for the men of the Church an atmosphere 
favorable for aggressive resolution. 

It is not necessary now to inquire why it is so, 
but here is in simple fact a description of the average 
American man’s relation with his neighbors: 

He meets his neighbors in two atmospheres—one 
the atmosphere of what in the narrower sense is called 
society, where he associates with both men and women, 
and the other the atmosphere of business, where his 
equal and mutual associations are all with men only. 

Now the way the modern world has grown up, the 
way life is to-day organized, it is inevitable that the 
social atmosphere suggests to the American man the 
passive aspects of life—amenities, courtesies, defer- 
ences, pleasant conversational relaxations, agreeable 
entertainments, which he is accustomed to extend and 
to enjoy when the ladies are present. 

This is the atmosphere of the parlor, the dining 
room, the theater, the concert salon. It is the atmos- 
phere of receptive enjoyment. It is distinctly not 
the atmosphere of action. 

When on the contrary men are planning action— 
the forwarding of some common interest, the promo- 
tion of some large enterprise, the execution of some 
program of aggression or defense—they meet in what 
is to them the atmosphere of business—where there 
are no women present. 

Bank directors deciding on a big investment, labor 
unionists settling a wage scale, party leaders laying 
out a political campaign—there are no women among 
them. Or if it is a women’s affair of some similar 
nature, there are no men present. 

This distinction has hardened into a tradition. It 
incurs the stigma of bad breeding to thrust into a 
“social occasion” any discussion of how practically 
to get this or that good thing done even for the 
benefit of the community at large. The allowable 
limit is to say: “TI trust some of us can get together 
some time and work out this problem.” 

Now, the Church in America suffers from one 
immeasurable hindrance to aggressive action—the 
prevailing atmosphere of nearly all its gatherings is 
the social atmosphere. 

Church members, men and women together, “go 
to meeting’ on Sunday with the thought uppermost, 
“What shall we enjoy to-day?’ On Monday men 
and women go to their work—separately—thinking, 
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“What can I get done to-day?” That’s the difference 
between social and business atmosphere. 

Oddly enough, it was the women who first divined 
how to get a business atmosphere for the Church. 
They eliminated the men from missionary and aid 
societies—and accomplished results. 

The Brotherhood is simply the men’s later applica- 
tion of the same principle. It is a plan for drawing 


men of the Church together under such circumstances | 


that spontaneously—in spite of themselves—they will 
find themselves “talking business.” 


—certainly there should. be enough 
of it to bring out all the power of 
comradeship—that mysterious mag- 
netism consolidating men which has 
made all the armies of conquest that 
the world has ever known—which 
the Church must have if it is to 
organize conquest. 

But it’s a mighty pity if any 
Church stops with developing the 
sense of comradeship and fails to 
put to use the force of it. 

Get men into a meeting where 
that electricity isn’t interrupted 
with any feminine inter-insulation, 
and challenge them with some big 
Christian thing to do in unison. 
See if they don’t justify the Brother- 
hood idea !—The Interior. 


St. Francis of Assisi once taught a 
woman a lesson in a very curious 
way. The woman came to him 
and told him that she had been accustomed to say 


about other people what she ought not to have said, | 


and that now she was very sorry and wished to undo 
the mischief she had done. 

St. Francis told her to go back to the market and 
buy a fowl; then pluck it all the way as she returned 
to him, throwing away the feathers. This was done, 
and the plucked fowl handed to him. 

“Now,” said he, “go back along the road and 
gather up every feather you have thrown away.” 

The woman replied that she could not. 

“True, my daughter,” continued the saint, “neither 
can you undo, by any repentance of your own, the 
mischief you have done to others. All you can do 
is to abstain in the future from all that may hurt 
another.”—Scattered Seeds. 


To live in the presence of great truths and eternal | 


laws, to be led by permanent ideals—that is what 
keeps a man patient when the world ignores him, and 
calm and unspoiled when the world praises him.— 
Selected. 


Many persons come to the right point in conversion, 


but they never shove off—H. W. Beecher. 


| applied on the college debt. 


THE DEDICATION OF CENTRAL OITY | 
MEETING HOUSE. 


BY FRANK W. DELL. 


The Friends at Central City, Nebraska, certainly 
have great cause to thank God, and take courage. 
What seemed almost impossible has taken place, and 
henceforth they will meet for worship in their new 
and commodious building, the erection of which was 
rendered absolutely necessary by the establishment of 
the new yearly meeting and by the growth of the 


| college. 
Of course, there is a social side to the Brotherhood | 


First month 31, 1909, was the day set apart for 


NEW MEETING-HOUSE, CENTRAL CITY, NEB. 


the dedication of the new building, and Allen J ay, 
having consented to be present for the occasion, 
arrived on the morning of the 30th and spent most 
of the day conferring with the local committee as to 
ways and means of raising the $2,350 necessary to 


| clear the house from debt. 


In contrast to the blizzard of two days before, the 
weather was bright and warmer. Promptly at 11 
o'clock the morning service commenced with the sing- 
ing of appropriate hymns, followed by reading of 
scripture and prayer by the pastor, and an impressive 
sermon from John 3:16, by Allen J ay. It was then 
announced that we “would continue to worship the 
Lord by raising money.” For about an hour Allen 
Jay very quietly asked for subscriptions. And surely 
“the people had a mind to give,” for $2,375 was 
raised without much effort, most of the subscriptions 
coming from members of the local meeting. 

Additional subscriptions received at the afternoon 
and evening meetings amounted to nearly $600, the 
understanding being that any surplus should be 
Should the yearly meet- 
ing decide to use the new building for its annual 
gatherings, and we know of no reason why it should 
not, the $900 contributed by other yearly meetings 


ie peggy 
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will of course be applied on the building fund. 
This will increase the surplus $900, making a total 
in all of $1,400, from the money raised on dedica- 
tion day, which those who contributed it are per- 
fectly willing to have used to reduce the college debt. 


_ Now, what we desire as a local meeting and as a 
yearly meeting, and what we believe is God’s will 
for us, is that at the outset of our career as a yearly 
meeting our college shall be free from the burden of 
debt. We are truly grateful for the kind help 
already given by various yearly meetings, and did 
we not feel that we had done all we could at present 


fore consider prayerfully whether the cause we plead 
is not worthy of a wider and more generous response 
than the somewhat limited means and membership 
of our own yearly meeting will allow. 

Allen Jay has kindly consented to receive subscrip- 
tions on our behalf, and all donations should be sent 
to him at Richmond, Indiana, or to Joseph Joyce, 
treasurer Nebraska Central College, Central City, 
Nebraska. 


LETTER FROM ALLEN JAY: 


I endorse the plan proposed to raise the remainder 
of the college debt. It was my privilege to attend 


ay 


4 NEBRASKA CENTRAL COLLEGE, CENTRAL CITY, NEB. 


for ourselves, we should hesitate to make any further 
appeal. 

Believing, however, that the effort we are making 
as the youngest of all the yearly meetings to place 
our college upon a sound financial basis will awaken 
response “and sympathy throughout all the yearly 
meetings, we now make an earnest appeal for sub- 
scriptions to the amount of $2,000. This sum would 
relieve us of our present financial embarrassment 
and enable us to devote all further money-raising 
efforts to the establishment of a permanent endow- 
ment fund. 

Will the readers of Tur American Frrenp there- 


the opening of the yearly meeting in Sixth month 
last, and during the past few days the opening of their 
new, neat and appropriate meeting house, with its 
Christian Endeavor room, and accommdoation for 
First-day school, and its perfect acoustic properties. 
I was much touched to witness the devoted liberality 
of this meeting in donating the necessary funds to 
pay all indebtedness against the meeting house and 
parsonage. The spirit of giving was indeed so mani- 
fest that we went forward and did not stop until 
$1,400 additional was pledged toward paying off the 
college debt, making nearly $3,000 subscribed that 
day in addition to $1,850 they had previously given 
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and $900 donated by three of the other yearly meet- 
ings. In many years’ experience I have seldom seen 
money given more cheerfully. In view of these facts, 
and considering the small amount of help that this 
new yearly meeting has as yet received from other 
yearly meetings, will not the membership of all the 
yearly meetings everywhere feel it a pleasant duty 
to help remove the debt upon this institution, which 
will necessarily have so much to do with moulding the 
future of Nebraska Yearly Meeting ? 
(signed) Axten Jay. 


Correspondence. 


To THE Epiror or THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


The other day I attended a devotional meeting of the State 
convention of the Y. M. C. A. The burden of souls that 
rested upon that assemblage was good to see. The helpful 
addresses, delivered by laymen, proved that an education, 
specifically for the ministry, is unnecessary as a real qualifi- 
cation for Christ’s service. Hymns were sung, testimonies 
given, and a final service of “waiting on God” in silence, as 
the leader expressed it, was entered into. It was a season of 
blessed stillness. Hundreds, with reverent countenances, 
bowed their heads in the presence of the Infinite One. I 
think that, when the season concluded, all present would grant 
that they were nearer to the Saviour than they had been 
before, and that He had been given a glorious opportunity to 
speak directly to them. 

The following afternoon, whilst waiting on a street corner 
for a car, I watched a Salvation Army service on a nearby 
pavement. Approaching, I found the usual group of tired- 
looking men and women, and a few young people, making 
up the congregation, and the usual earnest workers with their 
equipment, seeking, like their Master, for the lost and stray- 
ing. The leader had his listeners zealously attentive to an 
interesting story he was telling, which, to some, might seem 
hardly relevant in a religious discourse. Suddenly, at the 
climax, he began to sing; and, in unison with his helpers 
and the big bass drum, there sounded warningly through the 
streets : 

“You—must—be—born—a—gain ; 
You—must—be—born—a—gain ; 
You—must—be—born—a—gain ; 
You—must—be—born—a—gain.” 


Just then my car came along, and I got aboard; but for 
some time the emphatic refrain kept booming in my ears— 
“You—must—be—born—a—gain !” 

It seemed an impressive way to reach some people; and 
who will dare say that it could not be blessed of the Lord? 
Within two days I had seen two very different methods in 
religious work. And then, I remembered how, last summer, 
at the great Anglican Church conference held in London, the 
venerable Archbishop of Canterbury addressed his fellow- 
workers at the conclusion of their labors. He narrated the 
many spiritual blessings which, during their various sessions 
he felt all had participated in; but particularly he dwelt upon 
and referred to as best of all, the seasons of silent prayer, and 
of waiting upon God, which they had occasionally enjoyed. 
He asked them to bear witness to the nature of those 
memorable seasons when, with bowed hearts, they had been 

comforted and strengthened together. 
* cS a * * 


There are various exercises owned by the Master. Let us, 
in the holy hour of public worship, for a part of the time, at 
least, enter that sweet place of humble waiting, when genera- 
tions of thirsty souls have been satisfied in God. 

Wo. C. ALLEN. 

Colorado Springs, Colo., Second month 24, 900. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselves. 


Willard O. Trueblood, who is pastor at Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., has accepted a call to become pastor at Toronto, 
Canada, and expects to remove to that place about Fifth 
month rst. 


Frank Kinsey closed a series of meetings at Smithfield, Ohio, 
the 28th ult. The truths of the gospel were well presented, 
and many were refreshed and deepened in their Christian 
experience. 

C. H. Hodges and Anson Coutant have assisted in a very 
helpful series of meetings in Plattekill, and at Tillson, N. Y. 
Renewed interest in Bible study and Christian life are among 
the noticeable results. ( 

H. L. Jones, formerly of Arkansas, but now of Upland, 
Ind., has just closed a two weeks’ meeting at South Union, 
Ind. and although the weather was very unfavorable, the 
meeting was much revived. 

A special evangelistic effort is now in progress at Friends 
University, Wichita, Kan. Howard Cox is directing the 
work with excellent success. Converting power and sanctify- 
ing grace are greatly manifest. 

A. G. Shepard, pastor at Clinton Corners, N. Y., is working 
up special interest in the different congregations belonging 
to Stanford Monthly Meeting by securing special speakers 
from other meetings for their evening services. 


George A. Barton gave a lecture in the Twentieth Street 
meeting-house, New York City, on the evening of Second 
month 20th, on “The Christian Message, according to the 
Early Friends,” and attended the morning meeting there on 
the 21st. 

Marlborough Monthly Meeting was held by adjournment 
for the first time in Loder chapel, Cornwall Landing, N. Y., 
Second month 27th. All the seven congregations were repre- 
sented. Nine persons were received as new members, eight 
upon application and one by letter. 


In Glens Falls, N. Y., Thomas E. Williams is securing 
good results as pastor. The Bible-school has increased 78 
members. The newly organized Junior Endeavor Society has 
34 members. A Bible class of 16 young married people has 
been organized, with Lester Whitney as superintendent. 


—— 


Francis A. Thomas died suddenly at his home in Spice- 
land, Ind., on the morning of the Ist inst. He preached at 
a neighboring meeting the day before, attended his home 
meeting in the evening, and early in the morning was called 
to his reward. A more extended notice will appear later. 


The Bible-school in South Glens Falls, N. Y., has 100 
members in its Home Department, the largest in the yearly 
meeting. The meeting-house has been much improved by an 
additional room, 31 x 16 feet. A new furnace has been 
installed, and new paint and paper applied. The entire expen- 
diture will be about $800, of which $600 has been secured. 


The members and attenders of Twelfth Street meeting, 
Philadelphia, enjoyed a tea meeting held at the meeting- 
house the 8th inst. After refreshments and a social hour, 
Dr. William W. Cadbury, who expects to start for China 
within a few weeks, spoke on “China’s Opportunity.” Edward 
C. Wood, of the board of trustees of the University Medical 
School in Canton, China, also spoke. 


At Collins, N. Y., extensive repairs upon the meeting- 
house have been completed. There is no regular pastor there, 
but the various pastors from other Friends meetings attend 
the First-day services. The attendance averages 45, and the 
Bible-school and Junior C. E. are promising features. A 
young man who is about completing his five years’ college 
course is to take up the work there in Sixth month. 


The Friends Boarding School of Canada Yearly Meeting, 
“Pickering College,” for which new buildings are being 
constructed at Newmarket, Ont., will be ready to be reopened 
next Ninth month. The main building is well advanced, and 
will be a great advance on the old as to accommodation and 
facilities. There is still a large amount of money to be 
raised to enable the management to open free of debt, but 
the committee hope that this may yet be accomplished. 

At the Ministerial Association Meeting of Western Yearly 
Meeting, held at Indianapolis the 2d inst., a resolution was 
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drafted and presented to Linton Cox, Senator of Marion 
County, urging him to vote against the Sunday base-ball bill 
then pending in the Legislature. 

A resolution was also adopted that the pastors and minis- 
ters of Western Yearly Meeting will cultivate an honest 
effort to see alike in the essential doctrines of the Christian 
faith as viewed by Friends. 


The Evangelistic and Church Extension Committee of 
New York Yearly Meeting invited a number of concerned 
Friends to confer with them Second month 25, 1909, regard- 
Sy conditions in the yearly meeting. 

his conference was held at Twentieth Street meeting- 
me New York. Four quarterly meetings were repre- 
sented. 

Elmer D. Gildersleeve presided. Dr. J. L. Barton read a 
valuable paper and suggested some new lines of effort. A 
large number took part in the discussions, and so much inter- 
est was aroused, it was decided to adjourn for one month 
and call another similar conference to meet in the same place 
Third month 25, 1909. 


The General Superintendent showed a map of all the meet-, 


ings as they existed in 1821 before the separation, and another 
map showing the present location of all meetings, Bible- 
schools and Endeavor societies. He also exhibited five large 
sheets covered with statistical information covering the entire 


field. 


Friends in and near Harrisburg, Pa., met the Ist inst., at 
the home of A. Elwyn Strode, Paxtang. After scripture 
reading and devotion, Louisa W. Strode read chapters eight 
and nine from the “Story of Quakerism.” A report was made 
of the meeting held on the evening of Second month 14th, 
at the home of Furman L. Mulford, when Dr. O. Edward 
anney, Baltimore, was present and read a helpful paper. 

wenty-two attended this meeting, including Bertha K. 
Cleaver and Edgar Cleaver, York. Their messages were 
sources of strength and encouragement. A committee was 
appointed to consider the advisability of founding a more 
permanent organization. 

The place of next meeting will be the home of Thomas J. 
Edge, 707 North Sixth Street, Harrisburg. Twenty-two were 
present at the meeting. 

The Friends at Harrisburg hope soon to see their way clear 
for holding regular First-day meetings. 


We are indebted to the British Friend for the following: 
“The number of Baptists in the United: Kingdom, according 
to the Baptist Handbook for 1900, is 424,008—a decrease of 
nearly 6,000 on the year. This follows a decrease of almost 
5,000 last year, and gives cause for thought. In 1905 there 
was, thanks chiefly to the Welsh revival, a phenomenal 
increase of 30,000, and in 1906 a more ordinary increase of 
8,000. The present decrease is one of the signs that the effects 
of the revival has been in large part transient. Every county 
but one in Wales shows a decrease—Glamorgan, where the 
revival centered, heading the list with a decrease of 1,800. 
England shows a decrease of 1,100, chiefly in London. At 
the same time the building of churches and chapels has been 
carried on, the new seats provided amounting to 23,000. We 


do not believe that the sole or even the chief cause of decline | 


is a growing worldliness. There is undoubtedly a rapidly 
increasing number of people who are more and more dissatis- 
fied with formality in religion, and who are hungering for 
something more real and spontaneous. Hence such facts as 


have been mentioned are a call to those who practice a simpler | 


and more spiritual Christianity to have faith in their principles 
and courage to make them known. 


A large gathering of friends and relatives made the fiftieth 
anniversary of Walter F. and Mary E. Taber a pleasant occa- 
sion. This venerable couple were united in marriage in 
Pawling, N. Y., Second month 16, 1859. Their present home 
in the suburbs of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., was beautifully deco- 
rated for the occasion. Among the guests were many Friends 
well known in our Society, Willard O. Trueblood, Elmer D. 
Gildersleeve, Lindley M. Stevens, Mary T. Moore and others. 

Walter F. Taber was born in the town of Pawling, on the 
ancestral acres which were purchased by his great-grand- 
father, Thomas Taber, under seal of George III, in 1764. 
The estate is now owned by his brother, William H. Taber. 

Mary E. Taber was a daughter of Dr. B. F. Arnold, and a 
great-granddaughter of Humphrey Slocum, one of the early 
settlers in Harlem Valley, and a large land owner. 
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After marriage the young couple spent twelve years in 
Pawling, remeving in 1871 to the place where they now reside. 
Walter F. Taber has been successfully engaged in fruit cul- 
ture for many years, and became well-known throughout the 
State for his lectures on horticultural subjects at farmers’ 
institutes, and like gatherings. 

They became members with Friends soon after locating in 
Poughkeepsie, and have since been actively engaged in church 
work, 


The State University of Kansas recently started a move- 
ment in the way of accrediting colleges, after inspection, with 
a view to giving full credit to the work done in them to stu- 
dents coming to it for special or graduate work. A recent 
letter from Dr. Frank Strong, chancellor of State University, 
contains the following: “The University Council at its last 
meeting * * * passed a vote fully accrediting Friends 
University.” 

This means that under-graduate work done in Friends 
University will receive full credit at the State University, 
whether offered by students who enter before graduation, or 
who wish to pursue graduate work for the Master’s degree. 

The University has recently been the recipient of a number 
of interesting gifts: Through the kindness of the Board of 
the Department of Archeology of the University of Penn- 
sylvania a most valuable collection of 38 casts from original 
Babylonian specimens has come to the Museum. Professor 
H. V. Hilprecht, director of the Babylonian Expedition of the 
University of Pennsylvania, has carefully prepared a descrip- 
tion of the specimens, giving the substance of the cuneiform 
inscriptions they contain and noting other marks of interest. 

The collection illustrates the life and customs and the early 
high state of civilization of the inhabitants of the lower 
Euphrates and Tigris valleys, as indicated in the Old Testa- 
ment, covering all the principal periods of Babylonian his- 
tory from the earliest ages to the time of Alexander the 
Great. 

George Moorehead Dickson, Wichita, has presented to the 
University a singular old book, dated 1741, an heirloom of 
the family handed down from his great grandfather, James 
Dickson, who received it from his father-in-law, Mordecai 
Fingalle William Tell Morehead, Ireland. It is ““The Com- 
pleat Compting-house,” with a 72-page “Essay on Book-keep- 
ing According to the True Italian Method,” etc., etc. 

The same donor has also presented to the. University 
Museum a sword-like bayonet, which was given to him by 
Antoine Bouwiss, an Austrian, whose father bore it in the 
battle of Waterloo. 

Another valued specimen, presented by James A. Wor- 
rell, also a citizen of Wichita, is a hammer forged by Henry 
Broom, an ironmaster of Philadelphia, from steel taken from 
“The Monitor,’ which met and sunk the Confederate ‘“Mer- 
rimac,” near Norfolk, in 1862. 

There was serious questioning in regard to the policy of the 
Friends University when action to exclude foot-ball was 
taken. It was predicted that there would be a falling off of 
college spirit among the students, and a consequent loss in 
enrollment and attendance. Two seasons have passed since 
this action was taken, and the results anticipated by some are 
in no way apparent. The attendance has grown steadily 
during the two years, and the college spirit is as healthy and 
strong as ever in the history of the institution. In fact, the 
growth has been more rapid than in former years, and there 
has been an increased interest in athletic sports of a more 
commendable character. 


DIED. 


Exuiorr—At Rich Farm, IIl., First month 6, 1909, Wesley 
Elliott, a valued member of Rich Farm Monthly Meeting. 


FouLtkr.—At his home, near Castleton, Kan., Second month 
27, 1909, Watson Foulke, son of Evard and Fannie Foulke, in 
his eighty-third year. He was a birthright Friend, and leaves 
a wife and five children, two sons and three daughters. 


Hapity.—At the home of his father in Hendricks County, 
Ind., Second month 5, 1909, Manly. Hadley, son of Alfred and 
Rachel Hadley, aged thirty-one years. 


TRUEBLOOD.—At Salem, Ind., Second month 20, 1909, Sarah 
P. Trueblood, aged seventy-eight years. She was a birthright 
Friend, lived a consistent member all her life, taking much 
interest in the work and progress of the Church, 
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FIRST QUARTER. 
THIRD MONTH 21, I909. 
REVIEW. 
Read Acts 1: 6-14. 


GOLDEN Twxt.—They that were scattered 
abroad went everywhere preaching the 
word. Acts 8:4. 


DAILY RHADINGS FOR PRECEDING WERE. 


LESSON XII. 


Second-day, Third month 15th. The 
ascension. Acts 1: 1-14. 
Descent of Spirit. Acts 2: 


Third-day. 
1-11. 
phos at! Lame man healed. Acts 3: 


Fifth-day. Apostles imprisoned. Acts 5: 
17-32 


Sixth-day. First Christian martyr. Acts 
6: 8-15; 7: 54-60 
Seventh-day. 
Acts 8: 26-38. 
eeidey: #£neas and Dorcas. Acts 9: 
1-43. 


Philip and the Bthiopian. 


Time.—The time covered by the les- 
sons of the quarter was about ten years, 
or from about 30 to 4o A. D. 


Places.—Jerusalem and its neighbor- 
hood, Samaria, Lydda, Joppa. 

Parallel accounts.—None, though Paul 
refers to Stephen and his martyrdom. 

Author.—Luke, the “Beloved Physi- 
cian.” Though some question the 
Lucan authorship of the Acts, the 
weight of scholarship is in favor of it. 
Note that the book, as the Gospel of 
Luke, is anonymous. 

We are indebted to Acts for most of 
our knowledge of the earliest Apostolic 
Church, and the account bears the in- 
ternal evidence of its truthfulness. The 
account does not profess to be a full 
history, and the oldest manuscripts bear 
the simple title, “The Acts.” 

There being no full account of the As- 
cension in the Gospels, it is natural that 
Acts should begin with the departure 
of Christ, which was, on the other hand, 
the beginning of the Christian Church 
without the bodily presence of its Lord. 
In the Descent of the Holy Spirit we 
have the earnest of Christ’s promise 
that He would send the Comforter. In 
the Beginnings of the Christian Church, 
as emphasized by Peter’s sermon, his 
setting forth of Jesus as the Messiah, 
the living together in harmony and with 
a due sense of each other’s needs, we 
have the Christian community briefly 
pictured to us. The Lame Man Healed 
shows how Peter and John carried out 
the spirit of their Master, and how in 
true humility they ascribed all to Him. 
In the Trial of Peter and John, we see 
how God sustains His children in the 
midst of trials. We also see a noble 
example of fidelity to conscience—“We 
cannot but speak the things which we 
saw and heard.” ‘The tragic incident of 
Ananias and Sapphira shows clearly 
True and False Brotherhood, and also 
that hypocrisy is one of the worst of 
sins. In the Apostles Imprisoned we 
see how God is able to turn suffering 
and affliction into means of blessing. 
In Stephen the First Martyr we see how 
the child of God can triumph even in 
death, and how the “blood of the 
martyrs is the seed of the Church.” 

In the Gospel in Samaria we have a 
picture of the spread of the Gospel in 
unpromising localities, and in the story 
of Simon Magus an illustration show- 
ing that the gifts of the Holy Spirit 
cannot be bought with money. In 
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The only Baking Powder 
made from Royal Grape 
Cream of Tartar 


Absolute 
PURE 


Philip and the Ethiopian we see how 
the Truth was spreading and how Philip 
was obedient to the Divine call, and 
embraced the opportunity which pre- 
sented itself for preaching Jesus. In 
Aeneas and Dorcas again is seen obedi- 
ence to the Divine call, trust in the 
power of Christ to heal and restore, and 
the duty of the follower of the Lord 
Jesus to relieve distress. 


JUST THAT. 


There is a certain old gentleman who 
partakes of the qualities of the diamond 
as it is mined, but whose lack of “pol- 
ish,” says Harper's Weekly, is a sad 
trial to his eldest daughter. Not long 
ago the family was gathered in the 
library, one of the windows of which 
was open. 

“That air ———,” the father began, 
but was quickly interrupted. 

“Father, dear, don’t say ‘that air.’ 
Say, ‘that there,’” the daughter admon- 
ished. 

“Well, this ear ——,” he again at- 
tempted, but was as quickly brought to 
a halt. 

“Nor ‘this ’ere’; ‘this here,’ is correct,” 
he was told. 

The old gentleman rose with an angry 
snort. “Took here, Mary,” he said with 
asperity. “Of course I know you have 
been to school and all that, but I reckon 
I know what I want to say, an’ I’m 
goin’ to say it! I believe I feel a cold 
in this ear from that air, an’ I’m goin’ 
to shut the window!” 


One of the last acts of the recent Con- | 


gress was to increase the salary of the 
President of the United States from 
$50,000 to $75,000 a year, but in doing 
so they made no additional allowance 
for his traveling expenses. 


BACK TO THE COUNTRY, BOYS. 


I am weary of lock-outs and coal smoke, 
Of railways and cobbles and noise; 

I long to go back to the country 
Where once I was “one of the boys”; 

To eat mush-and-milk with the natives 
And swap stories down at the store; 

To sleep on the fat feather bed-tick 
That’s built away up from the floor; 


I am weary of toiling and hoping, 
Of toiling and hoping again; 
I long to go back to the country 
And slip to bed promptly at 10; 
To sit in the old-fashioned parlor 
And rest with all trouble discharged, 
Just rest in the old patch-work cushions, 
And gaze at the pictures enlarged. 


There’s father and mother and William, 
And poor little Ben who is dead— 
And I—a fat little shaver, 
With hair plastered close to my head; 
And sister and Susan and uncle— 
All hung in their black oval frames; 
Suspended from nails in the plaster,— 
And under the pictures the names! 


Yes, I’m weary of hoping and striving, 
Of slaving all day in the din; 
I long to go back to the country 
And think it all over again; 
To get a new grip on the throttle, 
Get steam for the mountainous land, 
To gain inspiration and courage 
That comes from the firm, horny 
hand! 


So at nightfall it’s off to the sleeper, 
That waits in the heart of the noise. 

To speed to the land of my birthplace, 
Where once I was “one of the boys.” 


—Western Publisher. 


II, 1909.] 


Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New 
York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR THIRD MONTH 21, 1909. 


PILGRIM’S PROGRESS SERIES. 
Ill. THE WICKET GATE. 


Matt. 7: 7-14. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEE. 


Second-day, Third month 15th. Hin- 
drances in the way. Luke 14: 25-35. 
or ae ea The Christ door. John 10: 


Fourth-day. The door of faith. Eph. 2: 


18 
Fifth-day. An open door. Rey. 3: 7-11. 
A ae The door of love. I John 


Seventh-day. 
Luke 9: 57-62. 

How slowly the world learns the les- 
son that the Bedford tinker sets forth 
in quaint speech in the story of the 
turning aside of Christian for another 
way than that which leads by the 
straight and narrow way to the Cross 
of Christ. He alone is our peace, 
and through Him only we _ have 
our access unto the Father. “I am 
the Door,” precludes all other ways 
of getting into the fold. He who is 
God manifest in the flesh calls all men 
unto the Father by the way of His own 


The need of perseverance. 


CONGENIAL WORK 
AND STRENGTH TO PERFORM IT. 


A person in good health is likely to 
have a genial disposition, ambition, and 
enjoy work. 

On the other hand, if the digestive 
organs have been upset by wrong food, 
work becomes drudgery. 

“Until recently,” writes a Washing- 
ton girl, “I was a railroad stenographer, 
which means full work every day. 

“Like many other girls alone in a 
large city, I lived at a boarding-house. 
For breakfast it was mush, greasy meat, 
soggy cakes, black coffee, etc. 

“After a few months of this diet I 
used to feel sleepy and heavy in the 
mornings. My work seemed a terrible 
effort, and I thought the work was to 
blame—too arduous. 

“At home I had heard my father 
speak of a young fellow who went long 
distances in the cold on Grape-Nuts and 
cream and nothing more for breakfast. 

“I concluded if it would tide him 
over a morning’s heavy work, it might 
help me, so on my way home one night 
I bought a package and next morning I 
had Grape-Nuts and milk for breakfast. 

“T stuck to Grape-Nuts, and in less 
than two weeks I noticed improvement. 
I can’t just tell how well I felt, but I 
remember I used to walk the 12 blocks 
to business and knew how good it was 
simply to live. 

“As to my work—well, did you ever 
feel the delight of having congenial 
work and the strength to perform it? 
That’s how I felt. I truly believe 
there’s life and vigor in every grain of 
Grape-Nuts.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
dre genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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obedience and submission to a set pur- 
pose of right living, and in no other 
name or system is there life. He ‘alone 
redeems and saves. 

Outward correctness, or legality, and 
easy-going concession to the wishes or 
even the rights of others, call it civility 
or what you will, may suffice to give a 
man a standing in the world, but the 
world is not able to see the things that 
endure while its eyes and thought are 
on what pleases for the moment, and 
passes with the using. A so-named 
humanitarian religion that puts the sec- 
ond commandment for the first has 
many advocates, and they almost make 
“Abou Ben Adhem” a gospel. But 
barren as is the life that seeks to devote 
itself to God without love to. its fellows, 
it is, to say the least, at the starting 
point of the right road, while he who 
sets himself to command salvation by 
the works of righteousness done in the 
name of humanity is but striving to 
find another way into the fold. 

The devisings of men’s minds—and 
women’s, too, for none has seemed more 
fruitful of “strong delusions” than has 
Mrs. Eddy’s—seem to reach no sort of 
exhaustion in their efforts to avoid 
obedience and simple faith. It is hard 
to credit this to any other cause than 
that which worketh in the children of 
disobedience, that the wanderer may 
tarry a little longer within range of the 
arrows from which Goodwill sought to 
rescue Christian when he “gave him a 
pull” as he was entering the wicket 
gate. The old prophet named the two 
evils—leaving the formation of living 
waters, and hewing for themselves 
cisterns, broken cisterns, that will hold 
no water; with the consequence, to 
change to another of Jeremiah’s figures, 
that “every goldsmith is put to shame 
by his graven image, for his molten 
image is falsehood.” 

The straightness of the way does not 
trouble the man who has an end in 
view; he is concerned for directness, but 
that it has no great latitude concerns 
him not. The mighty locomotive moves 
only on its path of steel, and it achieves 
thereby. 


{For Tue AMERICAN FriEnp.] 


HUMANITY IS ONE. 


Humanity is one: No weakest brother 
Can fail or falter, sin or suffer woe, 
But that the suffering reacheth every 


other, 
And all the world with him doth 
fainter grow. 


Humanity is one: Who thinks to conquer 

By crushing downa weaker in the way, 

Knows not that in his own unreasoning 
rancor, 

He beateth down the steps that lead 
to day. 


Humanity is one: There is no heaven 
If one unholy lingers far apart; 

It worketh in their bliss as evil leaven 
That taints at last the universal heart. 


Humanity is one: Thou that o’ercomest, 
O, be thou strong for those who are 
but weak? 
So shall a thousand triumph where thou 
winnest, 
And many find what few know how 
to seek. 


—Clara Gregory Orton. | 


IN THE MORNING 


TRY A CHARCOAL LOZENGER AND A GLASS 
OF WATER IF YOUR BREATH IS FOUL 
AND YOUR MOUTH TASTES BAD. 


Immediately upon arising in the 
morning, should you have a bad breath 
and a disagreeable taste in your mouth, 
try a charcoal lozenger. Simply chew 
the lozenger up as you would so much 
candy and drink a glass of water, 
washing it down into the stomach in 
this manner. The effect is almost magi- 
cal. The mouth becomes sweet and the 
breath pure and fragrant in a very 
short time. 

After a few days you will notice 
that your stomach is digesting food 
much better. All traces of gases and 
sour stomach will disappear, and the 
perfect assimilation promoted by a 
healthy stomach will build up strength 
and muscle, and your bad breath and 
coated tongue will be a thing of the 
past. 

Give Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges a 
trial, results are assured, and posi- 
tively no bad effects can arise from the 
use of charcoal. Stuart’s Charcoal Loz- 
enges are made of young willow wood 
charcoal and pure, fresh honey, taken 
direct from the bee hive. You may eat 
all you want, give them to every mem- 
ber of the family. They will cleanse 
and purify the stomach and keep it clean 
and sweet. 

Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges are good 
for everybody at any time. Try them. 
For sale everywhere, 25 cents per box. 
Sample box will be sent free by mail 
upon request. Address F. A. Stuart 
Co., 200 Stuart Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND 
has among its advertisers sev- 
eral firms that have been using 
the columns of the paper for 
from five to thirteen years. 
There are few such advertis- 
ing opportunities as are pre- 
sented by THE AMERICAN 
FRIEND. We can give some 
very interesting facts to any- 
one who would like to reach 
the 5000 families of Friends 
into whose homes this paper 
goes each week. The cost of 
a one inch space for 3 months 
is $12.74; for 6 months 
$21.84; for one year $36.40. 
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FINANCIAL 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


Sy, Paid our Cusiomers for 34: Years We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘‘The 
<p i fo our Customers tor 34 Year 7 Aricivat, Friend” to this column. It will be found useful for 
OFirst her WAS OF $200. and up. almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is sc. per 
# always OMecioml| PERKINS & co. \ine each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
(ad ea FINANCIAL BROKERS than 2sc. Cash with order. 
$25 mie Lawrence, Kansas. ~ | 


TRANSIENT BOARD.—Persons visiting 
Washington can find good accommodations in 
private home. Both rooms and board at 
reasonable rates. Convenient to depot and 
car line. DLaura N. Witson, 2419 First Street 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and Okla- 
homa, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. Safest form of investment; no fluctuations 
in value; securities personally inspected; no 
loan made to exceed 40 per cent. of our valuation. 
Collections made without expense to Investor. 
ng and successful experience. References 
furnished. Correspondence solicited, 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
. JosEPH J. Dickinson FRANK M. REED 


= 


FOR SALE--In Northern New Jersey, 50 
miles from New York, Summer Hotel, beauti- 
fully situated, doing most profitable business, 
crowded every Summer, 30 rooms, modern im- 
provements, furnished ready for business, 4 acres, 
shade, fruit and stable, A rare opportunity. 
Easy terms, or will exchange for city property. 
N. H. Brown, 918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TEACHERS WANTED — For reopening of 
Pickering College, at Newmarket, Ontario, Sep- 
tember 1, 1909: Master, for Classics ard History; 
Lady Teacher, for English or Modern Languages 
(both must be University graduates). 

Applications, giving qualifications, should be 
addressed to Principal Dr. Wm. P. Firth, care 
Albert S, Rogers, 63 Bay St., Toronto, Canada. 


| On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the | 
safest form of investment—tested by our cus- § 


tomers for 36 years, We collect and remit inter- 
est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list. 


6’ NET TO| FARH 
LENDER | LOANS 


Write for up to date map of the new state and Hoc ampy Eg ruber Be 


descriptive papers of our high grade first mort- year, Friends have invested over Thirty-three 
eiycioens on improved real estate in Eastern valleys in the world. We now own 2,560 acres of this Sub-Irrigated Alfalfa Valley land, that 
she Southeees richest agricultural country in represents investments valued at almost One Hundred Thousand Dollars. Thoughtful 


No loan made for more than one 
All securities 
employee oft 


-third value. 
personally inspected by a salaried 
he company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance Com- 
panies and Individuals who have invested in 
our mortgages for years, 
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WALTER B. PASCHALL, Pres’t 


These are facts. The entire settlement 


S = ceeds Sixty Dollars. Forty acres of Sub-Irrigat 
ATOKA OKLAHOMA produce a larger income than 160 acres in corn 
. NOW for Forty Dollars an acre. 
William Ss. For booklet on Alfalfa, free, and further facts, address, 
Yarnall HERBERT J. MOTT, Scott City, Kansas. 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


STENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderats 
MARY M. KITE 
07 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sia. 
PHILADELPHIA 


T : Bell, Walnut 52-10 
elephones Raa Race 70-09 


The Pro 
OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 
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CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, 


* Insurance contingent fun 
capital stock 


Incorporated Third month 22 


5 L INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, 
HALF TONES: g —“ RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, re. 
LINE CUFS: NW. Con: /OTO E ARCH turnable on demand, for which interest 
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ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mer. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 
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p= THE NEW FRIENDS SETTLEMENT —, 


SUB-IRRIGATED ALFALFA 


people will realize that there is something attractive and dependable back of so consider- 
able investments, by so conservative people as Friends, 


PURCHASER, the undersigned giving his time, without financial compensation, to this 
mission. We are securing this land at one-third of its actual value. Measured by the value- 
of its products, one acre of this Sub-Irrigated Alfalfa land is worth as much as four acres of - 
good corn or wheat land. Because we raise FOUR full crops each year from the same land. 
In its finished product, Alfalfa meal, the dependable, average annual income per acre ex- 


vident Life 


belonging to the Stockholders 
d, additional to reserve, excluding 


[Third month, 


JHERE are certain things that are impos- 
sible to say about one’s self. For in- 
"Stance, your character, the esteem you 
hold for your business, your integrity—these 
are things that cannot be advertised. But you 
can suggest them through the use of GOOD 
QUALITY PRINTING. You may be interested 
in our samples, May we show them? 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Makers of the Better Kind of PRINTING 
921 FILBERT ST., PHILADELPHIA 


Both Phones 


If you have anything to adver- 


| tise, use the Subscribers?’ Want 


Column of The American Friend. 
The cost for space is small and the 
results are almost invariably grati- 
fying. The American Friend, 1010 
Arch Street, Philadelphia. - 


y, Kansas. Since the beginning of the new 
Thousand Dollars in this, one of the richest 


project is conducted in the interests of the 


ed Alfalfa will support a family well. Will 
or wheat. Yet we can purchase this land 
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And is empowered by law to act as EX- 
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The time is short! 
If thou wouldst work for God, it must be now ; 
If thou wouldst win the garl and for thy brow, 
Redeem the time. 


Shake off earth’s sloth ! 
Go forth with staff in hand while yet ’tis day ; 
Set out with girded loins upon the way, 


ML. LP. LP. 


Up! linger not! 


Fold not thy hands! 
What has the pilgrim of the cross and crown 


oe. 
~~’ 


To do with luxury or couch of down? 


° =’ = =’ 


On, pilgrim, on! 
—Horatius Bonar. 
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Events and Comments. 


The famous $29,000,000 fine imposed 
by Judge Landis upon the Standard Oil 
Co. of Indiana, will not be paid. In a 
re-hearing before Judge Anderson last 
week the jury found the defendant not 
guilty. 


The Maine W. C. T. U. Department 
of Peace and Arbitration is assisting in 
securing a passage through the State 
Legislature of a law providing for the 
establishment of a court of arbitration 
for the settlement of labor troubles. 


The Twenty-fourth International 
Christian Endeavor Convention will 
meet at St. Paul, Minn., the 7th to 12th 
of Seventh month. A good program 
has been prepared. Walter D. Howell, 
Y. M. C. A. Building, St. Paul, Minn., 
is the secretary of the Convention Com- 
mittee. 

Your name and address on.a postal 
card, sent to his address, will bring you 
the convention bulletins as they are 
issued from time to time. 


Last week the Iowa Legislature, by 
a vote of 58 to 41, passed a resolution 
favoring constitutional prohibition. It 
looks now as if Iowa would soon join 
the state-wide _ prohibition ranks. 
Pennsylvania is not so fortunate,—the 
local option measure was defeated in 
the Legislature by a large majority. The 
vote, however, has placed the repre- 
sentatives on record, and an open fight 
can now be made before the people. 
The anti-saloon forces are already 
organizing an active campaign, and have 
secured ex-Governor Hanly, Indiana, 
for a series of addresses the latter part 
of this month. 


The weil-known monthly, Success 
Magazine, recently sent to a group of 
its subscribers certain questions. One 
of them was: 

Do you believe that the “Rules of 
the House” should place in the hands 
of the Speaker the power of determin- 
ing the membership of the House com- 
mittees? 

Of the received in 


answers so far 


response to 20,000 ballots sent out, 104 
voted “Yes,” 5,515 “No”; 86 did not 
vote. The next question was: : 

Would you favor the plan of placing 
the power of appointing the commit- 
tees in the hands of a special commit- 
tee elected by the members, and repre- 
senting all sections of the country? 

To this 5,576 replied “Yes”; 
“No”; and 86 did not vote. 
question read: 


123, 
The next 


Would you favor the plan of having | 


at least one calendar day in each 
week on which bills could be brought 
up and passed upon without obtaining 
the previous consent of the Speaker? 

The answers to this were 5,624 in 
the affirmative, 64 in the negative, with 
102 not voting. 

Evidently the one-man-rule in the 
popular branch of Congress is coming 
into disfavor among the people, and 
unless some amendments are made at 
an early date, the Republican House 
machine will hear from their constitu- 
ents in no uncertain tone. 


READING NOTICES. 


“The New Schaff-Herzog 
dia of Religious Knowledge,” 
Samuel Macauley Jackson, D.D., LL.D. 
(Editor-in-Chief), Charles C. Sherman, 
George W. Gilmore, M.A., and others. 
Complete in 12 volumes. Volume II, 
Basilica-Chambers. Large Quarto, 516 
pages. Prices: Cloth, $5 per volume. 
Per set, $60; sheep, $84. 

A work which now demands special 
attention is “The New Schaff-Herzog 
Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge,” 
the second volume of which has just 
appeared. The learning of the ages on 
every subject touching religion is being 
compiled and conveniently arranged in 


Encyclope- 


edited by | 


this work. Although the general point | 
of view of the work is Protestant, the | 
purpose is to put into the hands of cleri- | 


cal and lay students of all classes and 
degrees of learning the fruits of modern 
interpretation and research. In matters 
of controversy, the aim has been to 
present the views of the latest and high- 
est scholarship, with due 


divergent opinions, separate 


regard to | 
articles | 


being written, where it seemed desir- | 


able, by scholars having different views. 
The encyclopedia is not a special pleader 
for any particular group or school of 


scholars. It aims to be wholly impartial | 
and unbiased, and to give facts, and | 


facts alone—all in ‘a calm, judicial tone. 
It is the only work of its kind that fol- 
lows this plan—a plan that must com- 
mend itself to all fair-minded readers. 

The inclusion of the results of the 
latest Biblical and historical criticism 
and discovery, given from the evangel- 
ical standpoint from which the entire 


encyclopedia is prepared, and with a | 


painstakingly fair statement of Oppos- 
ing theories, furnishes the reader some 
reasonable basis for forming an opinion 
of his own. 

The volume before us devotes over 
Too pages to information about the 
Bible and Bible subjects. ‘There are 
articles on “Bible Reading,” “Bible 
Texts,” “Bible Versions,” “Bibles, 
Annotated, Historical, Illustrated, Poly- 
glot, and Rabbanic.” “Biblical Criti- 
cism” and “Biblical Theology” are 
explained and comprehensively treated, 
while other topics considered are “Bib- 
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lical Introduction” and “Instruction in 
Biblical History.” 

Among other contributions that are 
sure to awaken keen interest are the 
articles on “Benedict of Nursia,” the 
founder of the- famous Benedictine - 
Order, and “Bernard of Clairvaux,” 
who, in the twelfth century, gave new 
impulse to monastic life. An exhaust- 
ive article on the “Canon of Scripture,” 
by Professor ‘T. Zahn, Erlangen, will 
be found most instructive. It is just 
such articles as this, and those which 
the Bible series are composed, that 
make this Encyclopedia especially val- 
viable to churchmen of all faiths. 


Seldom, if ever, have there been 
truer portraitures of Quaker scenes 
than those which appeared in A Qua- 
ker Calendar for 1909,” issued by The 
Biddle Press. A large number of the 
readers of THe AMERICAN FRIEND pur- 
chased this calendar, and we know 
from the favorable comments which 
we heard regarding it, that it was very 
favorably received in every quarter. 
It will be of interest to many to know 
that the sketches which appeared in 
this calendar have been reproduced on 
post-cards, and are now on sale, 
These cards are of the usual post-card 
size, and are printed on cameo-plated 
paper in a_ beautiful soft sepia ink. 
The harmonious effect thus secured is 
in excellent keeping with the character 
of the subjects portrayed. The subjects 
on the six post-cards are as follows: 
“Knitting,” “On the Way to Meeting,” 
“In the Garden,’ “By the Fireside,” 
“The Meeting-house Door” and “Quilt- 
ing.” The set of six cards will be sent 
postpaid for 15 cents. Single copies are 
4 cents each, postage paid. Address 
The Biddle Press, 1010 Cherry Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


lee. Aenean Friend 


“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 
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BECOMING A CASTAWAY. 

In one of his great autobiographical passages, Paul 
tells us how he keeps himself up to his best spiritual 
height by the constant exercise of his powers, and, 
as is quite usual with him, he illustrates his point 


with an athletic figure: “I strive, I run, I exercise, 


I fight, I buffet my body, lest having called others 
to the contest I myself should be a ‘castaway.’” A 
“castaway,” in the athletic sense, is a person who is 
not up to the standard required, a person who 
cannot pass the tests, a person who cannot make the 
team, or enter the lists. We have a rather ominous 
modern word for it—‘‘a back number.” The great 
apostle, or “herald,” as he ealls himself, has dis- 
covered a very solemn principle of life, namely, that 
in order to hold your own you must constantly beat 
your own record. He had been to the “contests” 
enough to know that the last year’s victor can hold 
his place only by the most strenuous exercise, for he 
will now come into competition not only with his 
old beaten rivals, but also with new contestants who 
have fresh blood and vigor. If he does not want to 
hear himself “rejected,” and to see somebody else 
carry away “his crown,” won the year before, he must 
outdo his eld self and be able to keep a swifter pace! 

Our inventors discover that they can never rest on 
their laurels. If they have hit upon an ingenious 
contrivance which saves labor, they at once stimulate 


a hundred inventors to improve on their model, and 


the only way to forestall these rival inventors is to 
anticipate them in the discovery of the possible 
advance. We laugh now when we see the old- 
fashioned bicycle go by, or when at an exposi- 
tion we see the early type of locomotive. How they 
have been outdistanced and beaten, and are ‘“‘cast- 
aways!” Once they were the wonder of the world, 
but the world has a way of going on, and woe to the 
thing which has no principle of advance in it. 

Now what is true in athletics and in invention is 
true also, Paul says, in the moral and spiritual life. 
To keep your achievement, your victory, you must 
increase it, you must advance it. Nothing is more 
important than to learn early in life that there is 


no storage vault where you can keep the treasures of 


the spirit. You cannot “keep the faith’’ as you do a 
pressed flower ; you keep it rather as you do the grow- 
ing plant, which adds to itself branch after branch 
and flower upon flower. The faith which the vic- 
torious man keeps is a faith which has lived through 
storm and stress, has met the problems of the world 
to-day, and which has the life-blood of an advancing 
spirit in it. 

Most of us have learned, hope, what a poor thing 
arrested holiness is. We have passed through a 
wave of teaching which has played havoc with many 
honest, serious persons. They came to expect an 
experience which would put them, like the ark high 
and dry on Ararat, on a mountain peak of spiritual 
victory beyond which there would be no peaks to 
climb. They got their experience, but somehow it 
would not stay. No human experience will stay, or 
ought to stay. It is always the prelude to another. 
Beyond this Ararat where my ark rests to-day there 
is a higher peak where, God willing, it shall rest 
to-morrow. “I press toward the mark,” says our 
great spiritual-athlete, ‘and let as many as are perfect 
be thus minded.” ‘To halt at some comfortable stage 
of holiness is to cease to be truly holy, for holiness is 
a passion for more holiness. 

Paul’s great principle is perhaps most important 
Many Chris- 
tians, and sometimes those who spell their name with 
a capital F, have strangely supposed that “methods” 


in Church practice are too sacred to be touched. If 


in its bearing on religious methods. 


a thing worked well once, then it deserves to be 
permanent. The fact is, every Church his its quota 
of antiquated and ineffective methods and machinery 
which have survived, but which have no present 
function. Pick out any dying Church and study it, 
and you discover why it is dying—it is a “castaway.” 
It has not adjusted to the change and advance which 
have gone on in the world. It is fighting its spiritual 
battles with the weapons of other ages—it is a 
“continental army” face to face with a world which 
is using maxim guns and dreadnaught battleships. 
In any other field this policy would be folly; why is 


it not in the Church ? 
BeM ce 
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THE FIRST PROTEST AGAINST SLAVERY. 


Now and then our best established traditions are 
questioned in such a way that we are driven back 
to our source material for a re-examination of facts. 
Friends have generally enjoyed the distinction of 
being the first to oppose human slavery on this con- 
tinent, but in recent years the honor has been disputed 
by the Mennonites. The question was recently 
re-opened by one of their bishops, who is reported to 
have said: 

The foundation on which the Civil War was waged was 
unconsciously laid by the little band of Mennonites at Ger- 
mantown, when on April 18, 1688, a protest against slavery 
was executed and forwarded to the Friends meeting for 
endorsement. But this endorsement the Friends refused to 
give, no doubt for the reason that it affected their personal 
relation to the slave question. Many of them were slave hold- 
That original document is to-day in the archives of the 
Friends Library, and by them claimed as a Quaker protest 
against slavery. ‘This, however, is not the case.- The docu- 
ment was drawn by Francis Daniel Pastorius, but the principal 


signers were three Mennonites, viz.: Garret Hendricks, Derick 
op de [n] Graeff and Abraham op den Graeff. 


ers. 


That Francis Daniel Pastorius, the founder of Ger- 
mantown, was a Friend is not questioned, so that the 
point at issue is the religious affiliation of the op den 
Graeff (Updegraff) men. The claim that they were 
Mennonites is based upon records found in the Bible 
of a John William op den Graeff, a grand-nephew 
of the signers of the protest, who, in 17538, “records 
the fact that all his relatives were Mennonites.” 


Together with this claim comes the implication 
that Friends generally were favorable to slavery. 
Does the available evidence warrant such conclu- 
sions 4 

In the first place, the original document, which is 
a vigorous protest against “the traffick of men Body,” 
appears in the handwriting of a Friend, and is 
addressed to a Friends monthly meeting. On the 
same sheet with the above mentioned signatures are 
the following minutes: 


At our monthly meeting at Dublin, ye 30-2 mo-: 1688 we 
having inspected ye matter above mentioned & considered of it, 
we finde it so weighty that we think it not Expedient for us 
to meddle with it here, but do Rather comit it to ye consider- 
ation of ye Quarterly meeting; ye tennor of it being nearly 
Related to ye truth. 

On behalie of ye monthly meeting. 

Signed, 12 Jo: Hart. 

This, above mentioned was read in our quarterly meetting 
at Philadelphia, the 4 of ye 4th mo. 88, and was from thence 
recommended to the Yearly Meetting and the above said 
Derick and the other two mentioned therein to present the 
same to ye Above said meetting, it being a thing of too great 
A weight for this meeting to determine. 


Signed by order of ye meetting, 
ANTHONY Morrts. 


While these minutes are not outspoken against | 


slavery, they betray a sentiment well advanced for the- 
times, and we are amply justified in regarding the- 
occasion for them as the beginning of the anti-slavery” 
agitation among Friends which resulted, nearly a 
century later (1776), in “a declaration of Indepen-- 
dence for all slaves held by Friends.”’+ The action: 
of the yearly meeting in 1688 was neutral, “Positive- 
Judgment in the Case” being postponed. 

As to the denominational affiliation of the op den. 
Graefis, we may cite the appointment of ‘‘the above-- 
said Derick and the other two” as messengers to- 
the yearly meeting, who were designated by that body 
“some German Friends.” Abraham op den Graeff 
and a third brother, Hermann, united with the- 
Keith faction, which separated from the Society 
in the following decade, and it is probable they never- 
sought reinstatement. This, coupled with the fact: 
that the op den Graeff family were formerly Menno-- 
nites, and that Abraham was laid to rest in a Menno- 
nites’ cemetery, gives credence to the supposition that: 
in his latter days he found congenial affiliation with 
that denomination. There is ample evidence, how-- 
ever, that Derick remained a loyal Friend. 

The whole controversy is fairly summed up by 
Samuel W. Pennypacker in his “Settlement of Ger-- 
mantown” (p. 148). Speaking of this first protest 
against slavery in America, he says: “The hand- 
writing of the original appears to be that of Pastorius. 
An effort has been made to take from the Quakers: 
the credit of this important document, but the evi- 
dence that those who sent and those who received it: 
regarded each other as being members of the same. 
religious Society seems to me conclusive.” 


as 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ALLEN JAY—XXXIL* 
55. Religious Service in England and Scotland. 


Having returned from Norway to England, I had 
a little over three months to devote to work j in England 
and Scotland before sailing for home on the ‘ 29d of 
Ninth month. Immediately after the close of the- 
yearly meeting, in company with a number of other 
Friends, we spent a day of blessing and enjoyment 
going out to visit Jordans and holding meetings: 
morning and afternoon in the old meeting house: 
where William Penn, Isaac Penington and "Dharmas: 
Elwood used to meet to worship. “We had a picnic 
in the grove between the meetings, which we enjoyed 
very much. The graves of William Penn and his: 
wife Gulielma and of other noted Friends were 
interesting places to visit, not only for Friends, but 
for other American tourists. We saw the homes of 
Isaac Penington, Thomas Elwood, and the house 


7 Sharpless “Quaker Experiment in Government,” pp. 31-33- 
*Copyright, 1908, by The John C. Winston Co. 
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where John Milton wrote “Paradise Regained.” I 
sat down in the chair that he was supposed to have 
sat in as he dictated this wonderful poem. I had 
“spent some time among the meetings in the south of 
England before going to Norway. Now, it was my 
-desire to spend my time visiting the middle and 
northern portions of England and the meetings in 
Scotland. Several letters came from Ireland inyit- 
ing me to come back there and attend some series 
-of meetings, and there were also calls to return to 
the south of England, but my feelings were to attend 
_as many of the remaining meetings as I could during 
the remaining time. Consulting with some of my 
friends, a program was made out for me, which 
-closed at Liverpool with the quarterly meeting which 
was to be held there the day before my vessel sailed 
for Philadelphia. Much might be said of my visits 
to many of the interesting meetings and the dear 
Friends I met with, but others have written and 
spoken so much of our English Friends that they 
-are becoming more or less familiar to us. It is a 
cause for thankfulness that we are coming more and 
more to know each other, and as this is the case, there 
has also grown up a stronger bond of Christian fel- 
lowship with each other and the work we are all 
engaged in. I trust that this feeling may continue 
to grow as years goon. I wish only to add that while 
some have said that the English Friends are a little 
more reserved and harder to get acquainted with than 
some others, I was welcomed into as many homes and 
received with as warm Christian greetings as in any 
place where I have ever labored; and now, after 
thirty-four years those days of service are bright and 
pleasant to live over in memory. Many of the older 
ones have passed beyond, but the precious young 
people of that day ate joyfully taking their places 
and carrying forward the work. 

During those months there were some experiences 
that I wish to dwell upon as I pass. Prominent 
among these was the general meeting at Ackworth 
Boarding School. The three days spent there with 
the young people were days of blessing. <A large 
number of them were open to hear the gospel, and 
several expressed a desire to lead Christian lives. 
Frederick Andrews and wife were the right persons 
to fill the places they held as heads of the institution. 
Much might be said of the workings of the school 
and the good that it has done, but others have written 
its history, and all over England, Canada and many 
places in this land are those who remember Ackworth 
with pleasure. It was my purpose to visit all the 
educational institutions under the care of Friends. 
It was a rare treat to visit Flounders Institute in 
-company with Isaac Brown, who was so long at the 
head of it. At the time we were there William 
Scarnell Lean was the principal. It was also a treat 
to spend several days at Darlington, where my home 
was with Theodore Fry. His wife was a daughter 
-of John Pease, who at one time paid a religious visit 
to Friends in the United States. While we were 
there they were engaged in making preparations 
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first railroad in the world was completed, from Darl- 
ington to Stockton, a distance of 20 miles. It was 
built and owned by Edward Pease, a minister among 
Friends. I saw the first locomotive that was made 
and the shop where it was built. Neweastle-on-Tyne 
was a meeting in which I found good service. At 
that place I visited the grave of William Hunt. He 
was the father of Nathan Hunt, grandfather of 
Asenath Clark, and great-grandfather of Dr. Dougan 
Clark, all of whom visited England on religious ser- 
vice as ministers afterwards. I went on to North 
Shields, then to Scotland, stopping in Edinburgh at 
the home of William Miller, the father of Ellen 
Clare Miller, who traveled with Eli and Sybil Jones 
in the Holy Land. I visited the castle of Edinburgh, 
saw the Highland regiment, and heard the far-famed 
bagpipes for the first time. Next in course we went 
to Aberdeen, passing by Ury, the home of Robert 
Barclay. We attended the general meeting for Scot- 
land in Aberdeen, which proved to be a satisfactory 
time. The city is built of granite, and is sometimes 
called the “Granite City.” Next we went to Dundee, 
where we had a good meeting, and then on to Carlisle, 
and so on, south, taking in the principal meetings 
on the way. 

On the way up to Scotland I had the pleasure of 
seeing Her Majesty, Queen Victoria, in the station 
at Perth. She was going to her Scotland home. Our 
train stopped for a short time, and as the guard 
opened my door he asked me if I would like to see 
Her Majesty. Of course I answered “Yes.” He 
said, “Follow me,’ which I did. Our train was 
standing on the far side of the station, and she had 
gone upstairs on the opposite side to take luncheon. 
Carpet was laid down across the station, and a line 
of soldiers stood on each side from the train to the 
door where she would come down. My guard took 
me and placed me between the soldier and the wall 
by the side of the door. I thought it was rather a 
bold act, but took the place. On the opposite side 
of the door was the mayor of the city in his official 
uniform. We had to wait only two or three minutes 
until John Brown, her noted servant, came down, 
soon followed by Leopold and his physician, then by 
several ladies in waiting. They were followed by 
her daughter Beatrice. When Her Majesty came 
down, she stopped in the door and reached out her 
hand, when the mayor, bowing down on one knee, 
took her hand and kissed it, She then entered into 
conversation with him about some matters in regard 
to the welfare of the city. Standing so near that 
I could have Jaid my hand on her gave me a good 
opportunity to see and hear. To me she appeared to 
be a noble woman with a large motherly heart and, 
while not handsome, yet pleasing to look upon. I 
greatly appreciated the opportunity which I thus 
enjoyed, which, however, lasted only a few minutes, 
until she passed on to the train and it pulled out of 
the station. 

Especially did I enjoy my visit to York, attending 
that meeting where so many influential Friends 


-for a celebration, it having been fifty years since the | lived, and also visiting the two large schools there, 
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one for girls and one for boys. They are fine insti- 
tutions, and have been a great blessing to the Church. 
York is the center of a great Quaker influence. My 
home there was with Henry and Maria Richardson, 
at Cherry Hill house, and I also had the pleasure of 
visiting in a number of other homes. I also visited 
Scarborough, where I made my home with Daniel 
Pryor Hack. Isaac Brown went with me. It was 
at the time when Robert Pearsall and Hannah Whitall 
Smith were having a great holiness conference, 
which was being held in the Foreign Exchange, which 
would seat a large number of people. It was said 
that there were 600 ministers in attendance from 
England, Ireland and the continent of Europe. 
There was certainly a great interest manifested 
among the Christians, and, being acquainted with 
our dear friends, who were from Philadelphia, they 
arranged for me to sit upon the platform, so that 
I had an opportunity to see and hear. These meet- 
ings were greatly blessed to many, and our dear 
friends were very popular. 

I was very much interested in visiting the meeting 
and Friends at Bristol. This was one of the places 
where, in the beginning of our Society, when the 
parents were all in prison, the children under fourteen 
years of age met on the ruins of the meeting-house 
that had been pulled down by the soldiers and held 
their religious meetings. Here was where our 
friend, Joseph Storrs Fry, lived, who was clerk of 
the yearly meeting at that time, and who was at the 
head of the firm of Frys who manufactured cocoa. 
It was instructive to go with him to visit the factory. 
It was the custom at a certain hour in the morning 
for a large bell to ring, then the workmen, 2,000 
in number, went directly to a large room, and there 
religious services were conducted for about thirty 
minutes, consisting in singing hymns, reading a 
chapter, and prayer. Then they returned to their 
work. These workmen were paid for this half-hour 
as for any other half-hour during the day. It is 
hardly necessary to add that in such a manufacturing 
company they never have any strikes. I am glad to 
say that the Cadbury Cocoa Co. does the same 
thing now at Birmingham, except that they have 
such a large number of workmen that only the 
women can go one morning and the men the next 
morning. ‘The same thing is true of the Rowntree 
Co., York. In addition they are interested in 
the physical comfort and welfare of their workmen, 
providing playgrounds, libraries and other things 
which add to their physical and religious welfare. 

Thus I visited the leading meetings throughout 
England, coming finally to Liverpool, where I 
attended the quarterly meeting and did some other 
religious work in and around the city, closing up on 
the 21st, the night before I sailed for home. Having 
thus hastily reviewed my labors in England, Ireland, 
Scotland and Norway in 1875, I hope it will not be 
considered improper in closing this account to intro- 
duce the returning minute sent to North Carolina 
Yearly Meeting by the English Friends after my 
return home. They say, “Our thoughts have at this 


time turned toward our beloved friend, Allen Jay, 
who a year ago was in attendance at our yearly 
meeting in the prosecution of his religious engage- — 
ments on this side of the Atlantic. 
convey to you our warm appreciation of his accept- 
able services and our thankfulness to the Lord that 
the labors of His servant were extended to this land. 
Allen Jay was diligently engaged in his Master’s 
work while here, and also during the two weeks in 
which he visited Friends and others in Norway. We 
would make a special allusion to the warm acceptance 
of his ministry amongst the young people of this 
yearly meeting, many of whom, as well as other 
older Friends, hold him in loving remembrance. 
“Signed on behalf and by direction of the yearly 
meeting of ministers and elders of London Yearly 
Meeting, held the 3d of Sixth month, 1876. W. D. 


Sims, clerk.” 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
WORK. 


BY WILLIAM PARKER BONBRIGHT. 


We are apt to divide and classify the various 
forms of human endeavor in accordance with the 
end sought or the commodity dealt in. This is 
reasonable enough, and extremely useful from cer- 
tain points of view. We speak of business, of the 
professions, of the arts; we call this man a lawyer, 
that man a sculptor, and the third a clerk. Such a 
label helps us place a man in a general way; it hints 
vaguely at his special aptitudes; it may even throw 
light on his social standing. But it leaves us wholly 
in the dark as to the sort of work he does, that is, 
as to whether his work is routine or creative. Here, 
it seems to me, is no ordinary distinction. Between 
the creators and the routinarians there is a great 
gulf fixed. 

The words carry with them their own elucidation ; 
none the less they suggest certain thoughts which it 
may be worth while to elaborate. To twist the old 
saw, one might say, Creator nascitur, non fit. The 
faculty of initiative is innate, if it exists at all. 
The creative soul, in whatever business he is, will 
make of his work an instrument of self-expression. 
If his task is that of pushing a truck through a hard- 
ware factory, before he has been at it a week he 
will be doing it in some way differently from his 
predecessor. No task is wholly ennuyant if one 
can inject oneself into it, and if one’s individuality 
is therein recognized. We are apt to think that 
the writer or the painter experiences some peculiar 
joy at the completion of a true work of art, that the 
elation of a general on the day after a victory is 
unique. I believe that a salesman who has just 
secured the hardware contract for a big hotel tastes 
the satisfactions of all three, in so far as their delight 
is purely self-regarding. Corresponding to the book 
is the schedule he has drawn up, to the painting his 
sketches of suggested special designs for knobs and 
escutcheons, to the battle the keen contest of wits 
with the representatives of rival manufacturers. I 


We desire to 
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cite this particular instance for the sake of definite- 
ness. Similar examples could be found in all com- 
petitive trades. 

While the man of routine experiences no such 
vivid joys, his life has its compensations. The cre- 
ator may toil for weeks at the process of construction, 
only to have his air-castle come crashing down in 
hideous confusion about his ears. He walks hand in 
hand with the possibility of disappointment and 
defeat. The laborious volume may fall still-born 
from the presses, the carefully wrought out drama 
may be hissed off the stage, some other salesman 
may secure the hardware contract. But the book- 
keeper or the price-clerk or the motorman or the 
bartender gets something accomplished every day. 
He is sure of at least a modicum of success. He is 
free from the haunting fear of failure and shame, 
free from the curse of futility. He gradually sys- 
tematizes his duties, and turns an ever-increasing 
part of them over to the sub-conscious self. He 
becomes the slave of tradition, a conservative to the 
marrow of his bones. I remember on one occasion 
showing to a price-clerk a short cut for obtaining net 
prices from the printed list. The multiplier was 
-36, and nearly all the articles were priced by the 
dozen. From the beginning of time it had been the 
custom to multiply the dozen price by .36 and then 
divide by 12 to obtain the “net each” figure. One 
day it dawned on me that #& == .03, and that one 
eould obtain the same result much more rapidly by 
multiplying immediately by .08. At once I hurried 
in to the pricing department and explained the matter 
to the chief price-clerk. I convinced him that my 
reasoning was sound, and that he would save prob- 
ably two hours a day by the new device. 

“Still, I think T’ll use the old way,” he said, as 
I turned to go. 

“Why ?” I asked, astonished. 

“T don’t know. I always have done it the old 
way.” And no argument could persuade him. 

This is a typical instance. Routine work tends 
to weaken the power of independent thought, and to 
throw one into the iron clutch of precedent. There’s 
an enormous lot of it to be done in the world, how- 
ever, and for the young man starting in business a 
certain amount is indispensable as discipline. One 
learns the importance of accuracy, of promptness, 
and of making a careful record of every step. 

There is another consideration of ever more import- 
ance than the distinction between creation and 
routine. It is that of the end for which one’s labor 
is used. . It is Herbert Wells, I think, who says that 
true success lies in feeling that one is being used for 


ends larger and finer than one’s own petty personal | 


purposes, that one is a definite part of the cosmic 
plan. To take a concrete illustration once again, 
it is dullest routine, surely, to sit all day behind a 
grille and sell postage stamps to the many-headed 
multitude. Little chance for creative effort there! 
How much more brilliant and interesting is the lot 
of the skilful salesman, who goes hither and thither 
about the country, and by his expert knowledge, his 


skill in exposition and persuasion, lands contract 
after contract for his firm! Yet the work of the 
stamp-seller has a definite bearing on the coming of 
the Kingdom of Heaven, since the facilitation of 
intercourse between man and man tends constantly to 
break down ancient enmities and to draw the world 
together into a sense of living oneness. 

But the work of the salesman, for all its spectacular 
character, is largely anti-social. His gain is his 
competitor’s loss. To society at large it doesn’t mat- 
ter whether Smith’s or Jones’ window glass is used 
in the LaSalle Hotel. The quality is the same, and 
all effort spent in affecting the issue is economic 
waste. Such parts of the salesman’s time as are 
devoted to the introduction of better goods than were 
formerly used may be thought of as having direct 
bearing on the progress of civilization. But in so 
far as he competes with goods of equal quality, he is 
a caterpillar of the commonwealth. 

“Blessed is the man,” says Carlyle, “who has found 
his work.” Happy he is, no doubt, even though his 
work be pugilism, or the reporting of murder trials 
for the Hearst newspapers. The only man who is 
blessed is the man whose work contributes to the good 


of all. 


ADULT SCHOOL WORK IN ENGLAND— 
SOME RESULTS ON THE COMMUNITY. 


BY FREDERIC TAYLOR. 


In the previous article I told how the Adult School 
has affected the lives of individuals. Naturally, 
when this is done to any considerable extent, some 
result will be made upon the community of which 
the men and women form part. I now propose to 
tell of some ways in which the movement makes for 
public righteousness. 

It is easy to see that a great many problems— 
such as the temperance question, the lack of émploy- 
ment, the decline of home life—will be on the way 
toward solution when men can say, in effect, what a 
Yorkshire Adult School man said: “I thank God 
for the Greengates Adult School; it fetched me out 
of the pub. (saloon), it clothed me, it brought me to 
my right mind, it’s been a blessing to me, to my 
home and my wife.” 

“LET BROTHERLY LOVE CONTINUE.” 

An Adult School is a center of brotherliness, and 
one of its strongest features is its practical comrade- 
ship. Says Professor Michael E. Sadler, the well- 
known educationalist: “The distinctive marks of 
the movement are the brotherly spirit which unites 
the members, and the simplicity, reality, common 
sense and mutual helpfulness that characterize its 
work.” 

Two examples of this comradeship may be given: 
The first is a simple one, but it meant much to the 
man. “I have resided,” he said, “at Ocker Hill for 
the last eighteen months, and during sixteen months 
of this period the inhabitants I knew could be counted 
on my fingers. One month had not expired after 
attending our Adult School before I was known by 
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hundreds, and I thank God for it, for not one of them 
passes without saying a pleasant word to me.” The 
second case applies to a small and new school in a 
lovely country town in Wales. The members of the 
school collected among themselves sufficient money 
to defray the cost of entertaining a visitor during 
two weeks in Seventh month; the guest was to be 
boarded at the house of a member, and was to be a 
guest, not a charity visitor. They asked the Birm- 
inghain Union to send someone needing a change and 
not able to afford a holiday. 

Another side of the good work is alluded to by a 


FOUNTAIN” 
(SALOON), NOW AN ADULT SCHOOL. 


Urae 

ONCE A PUBLIC HOUSE 
vicar of the Church of England: “Anything which 
tends to heal up those unhappy divisions among 
Christians should indeed be weleomed, and my 
experience here as vicar of Arnesby is that the Adult 
School movement is helping considerably to do this.” 

CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP. 

In England there is a growing sense of the respons- 
ibilities of Christian people as to the government of 
their towns and country, in harmony with William 


Penn’s maxim that “It is a Christian’s duty to see | 


that his country is well governed.” 

While Adult Schools must not be allied to any 
political party, they can still so teach the principles 
of right government that their members will become 
strong advocates for public righteousness. For 
example, in a town in the Midlands, the government 
was largely in the hands of men who were using 
their position for their own ends and getting rich at 
the expense of the ratepayers. In the Adult School 
there had been a series of lectures on “Citizenship,” 
as a result of which many of the members’ promoted 
and formed a Citizens’ Union in the town, which, at 
the next election, put into the council public-spirited 
men in the place of those who sought only their own 
interests. Of course there was a commotion in the 
camp of the wrong-doers and attempted reprisals, 
but the cause of truth gained. 


The late Lord Mayor of Birmingham gave, in 
1904, eloquent testimony to the value of the move- 
ment, which he described as “simple Christianity, 
unsectarian and undenominational. It had been,” 
he continued, “of great service both to the religious 
and social lite of the city, ‘and I, as Lord Mayor, 
am able to testify to its value. The Adult School 
movement has done more for the purification of the 
city life and its highest ideals of citizenship than any 
other movement. I am afraid it.has done more than 
a great many churches and chapels of the city.” 


SOCIAL SERVICE, 


In our schools we realize that our religion must 
itself on behalf of others. We are sur- 
rounded not only by the sick and lame and blind, 
but also by thousands who are living under condi- 
tions which make life (in its highest sense) impos- 
sible. Without adopting hastily the panaceas of this 
or that social or political party, the Adult School is 
sympathetically trying to understand the conditions 


express 


PARK,” 


“HE 
A MODEL LABORING: MAN’S VILLAGE NEAR BIRMINGHAM, 


BOURNVILLE, WORCESTERSHIRE, ENGLAND. 


under which men live and labor, and to give help 
where possible. During recent years such practical 
efforts as the following have been made in various 
centers: Taking the cripples and blind from a mid- 
land town for a day at the seaside; provision of a 
parcel of groceries for the poor at Christmas time; 
arrangements so that all the blind in the town are 
under the care of Adult School men, who eall to read 
to the aftlicted, take them to walk, ete.; provision of 
garden allotments near a large city; treat for crippled 
children—tea and entertainment; bath chair kept 
for use of invalids; ladders, ete., on loan to “out-of- 
works,” so that they may do window-cleaning; labor 
bureaus; classes for the study of “Child Life and 
Labor,’ “The Health of the State,” “The Land 
Question,” “The Housing Problem,” ete. 

The intercourse with men on equal terms which 
the schools provide naturally leads to a better under- 
standing of social problems. For example, George 
Cadbury, a practical social reformer and founder 
of Bournville Model Village, says: ‘Probably there 
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would have been no Bournyille if I had not been an 

Adult School teacher. In teaching and 

in visiting the men I got to know the difficulties 

that beset their lives and homes and they taught me 

that changes must be made.” 
CONVERTED PUBLIC HOUSES. 

In England houses for the sale of intoxicants are 
called “public houses.” Of recent years many of 
these houses have lost their licenses because the num- 
ber has been larger than was warranted by the needs 
of the locality. In several cases the Adult School 
has promptly hired the premises for Adult School 
purposes. A social club (without intoxicants, of 
course) has been opened, and the various classes and 
societies which constitute an Adult School have 
sprung into being. The old habitues cling to the 
old haunts and in many cases are reached and drawn 


to a better life under the Christian influence of the | to devise some means by which we can reach 


Adult Sehool men. 


TRIANGLE,” 


“THE 


A MODEL LABORING MAN’S VILLAGE 


One First-day morning. found myself in the “bar- 
parlor” of the ‘‘Waterman’s Arms,” the (empty) 
jugs and bottles around me. Across the windows, 
still bearing the signs of “Bitter Ale” and “London 
Stout,” ran printed notices that “This house is under 
entirely new management,” and as one joined in the 
hymns and listened to the testimonies of changed 
lives, one thanked God for the “new management.” 


AND THE CHURCH. 


As before stated, the movement is for 
dom” rather than ‘the Chureh,” 
that as the former gains adherents the latter will 
benefit too. Many schools are “interdenomina- 
tional,” and some are entirely apart from all denomi- 
nations; in some cases a church “fathers” an Adult 
School, though without denominational aims. Jn 
such a school worked the Rev. W. E. Blomfield, 
B.A., B.D., now principal of Rawdon College, and 
he sums up some of the results of the work thus: 
(1) By means of it we were able to throw a bridge 
of friendship across the gaping chasm which still 


. 


“the king- 
but it is evident 


| 


| 


too often separates the Chureh from the working 
classes. (2.) We had. irrefragable evidences of the 
hae of the Christian gospel to heal and save. 
(3) The school provided a sphere of service for some 


_of our ablest Church members, and by the evident 


BOURNVILLE, 
NEAR BIRMINGHAM. A 


blessing of God upon it the passion of the whole 
Church for the salvation of men was visibly quick- 
ened. 


We in England earnestly hope that this movement, 
which means so much to us, will take root upon 
your side of the water; already there are several 
schools in the United States and Canada. Is there 
not a need for something of this kind? Numbers 
of people are careless about highest things; there is 
a growing alienation from organized Christianity, the 
longing to find a solution of pressing social problems 
is become more intense than ever before. We need 
“out- 


” and show them that the gospel of Jesus 


siders 


WORCESTERSHIRE, ENGLAND. 


RESULT OF ADULT SCHOOL WORK. 


Christ means kindly sympathy and practical brother- 
hood and uplifting power. For this task we must 
use all our tact and wisdom, for it a service 
“broad as human life and deep as human sorrow.” 

The Rev. J. Henderson, B.A., principal of 
the Bristol College, says: “The Adult School is of 
great service to scholar and teacher alike. It is a 
ministry of friendliness. It keeps close to Christ’s 
methods, closer, I think, than most churches keep. 
It unites educated and uneducated. Any sort of 
help that a man can give to his fellows may be 
rendered through this agency. Every Christian 
church, in town or country, could have—and ought 
to have—one of these schools. Men would be saved 
from vice and misery. The men that help would 
be saved from selfishness, and in losing themselves 
would find themselves. It seems to me that the 
Adult School is far and away the best Christian 
invention since Raikes invented the Sunday-school 
for children.”—The Adult Bible Class and Teachers’ 
Training Monthly. 


is 
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THE VOTE THAT BALKED THE RACE- | were 51 Senators. It took 26 votes to pass any 
TRACK GAMBLERS. measure. My vote made the 25th, and there were- 


Our readers are already familiar with Otto G. 
Foelker’s heroic effort in going from a sick room to 
cast the deciding vote against the race-track gamblers 
of New York, and they would enjoy the story in 
his own words, as it appeared in a recent number of 
The Sunday-school Times. In this article Senator 
Foelker tells of the constitutional provision against 
gambling, and how the race-track interests had it 
nullified. He then speaks of the Agnew-Hart Bills 


for the revitalization of this part of the constitution, | 


and continues: 

The session of 1908 was a trying year for both 
Senators and Assemblymen. There were many 
important bills and measures up for consideration. 
Governor Hughes was unlike any other governor the 
State had had in years. He was determined, so far 
as his own office was concerned, to have his way. He 
was equally determined to leave the Legislature in 
absolute freedom. Yet he was also determined to 
omit no effort on his own part that was proper under 
the constitution that might insure the success of a 
reform. He had made a second effort to have the 
State superintendent of insurance removed. He did 
this in spite of the fact that he knew it would again 
anger some of the most powerful men in the Senate. 
He would not bargain for his measures. They must 
pass upon their own merits or be defeated. So it 
was with the measures in which different members 
were interested; they too must stand or fall upon 
their merits when asking for the executive’s approval. 

This was a new method in the State capitol, for 
Albany had grown accustomed to barter and sale in 
the matter of legislation. I do not mean by this 
that legislation was sold and bought. I mean that in 
the past, under other governors, doubtful measures 
had been accepted by the executives that other meas- 
ures in which the same executives were interested 
might be passed; men voted for other men’s bills 
because other men agreed to vote for their bills. As 
between the Governor and the Legislature this style 
of manipulation had disappeared in 1908. As a 
result, the Legislature was irritable; the Governor 
was adamant. 


THE CRUSHING PRESSURE OF THE SESSION. 


The session made increased demands upon a 
Legislator. One had to stand either with the 
Governor or against him. Some days were long 
days. There were occasions when [I went from 
breakfast until nearly midnight without eating. 
When I did finally escape, through adjournment, I 
ate as a hungry man would naturally eat. Under 
these circumstances I fell sick the last week of the 
regular session. I was confined to my room in 
Albany from Tuesday until Friday of that week. I 
was under medical attendance. I was brought to 
Brooklyn by friends on Friday, and remained con- 
fined to the house for three days longer. 

My vote had been cast for the Agnew-Hart bills, 
when they were lost in the regular session. There 


| me. 


just 25 negative votes. There was then one vacancy 
in the Senate. It was caused by the death of 
Senator Franchot. Yet in spite of the fact that I 
had voted right on the bills, it was whispered about 
among the newspaper correspondents that I was in 
hiding so as to prevent a reconsideration of the anti- 
garmnbling bills, should a Senator be found who was. 
willing to change his position. 

After I was able to be about, I felt all run down. 
Under the advice of my friends, my physician, and 
my family, I determined to take a rest and get away 
from the city; and I selected Staatsburgh, a quiet 
village on the banks of the Hudson, where my wife’s: 
family resided. I went to the home of Mr. Fred G. 
Bodenstein, my father-in-law. I had been there but 
a short time when I grew worse. Dr. Franklin M. 
Murphy diagnosed my case as appendicitis, and, call- ~ 
ing a New York surgeon, Dr. J. Prescott Grant, for 
a consultation, advised an immediate operation. 

The operation for appendicitis is not a serious one. 
It seldom results fatally unless the disease has pro- 
eressed too far. I should have recovered in two 
weeks. I did not, however, follow the usual course 
of the average convalescent. “My nervous system was 
in poor shape. I was constantly sought out by 
people on both sides of the great controversy. 

The Governor had called a special session of the 
Legislature; he had also ordered a special election 
to fill the one vacancy in the Senate; and the Repub- 
lican nominee pledged to this reform had been elected, 
although it was said that both party machines were 
against him. This had been regarded as a personal 
victory for the Governor, who had stumped the 
district. If no vote in the affirmative was changed, 
the two measures had now just the necessary 26 
votes required by the constitution. But mine was 
one of those 26. If I did not recover early enough 
to return to the special session, the two bills would 
be lost, and their friends would point again to my 
sickness at the end of the regular session, and my 
present indisposition, and would hold me responsible. 


A VOTE THAT COST SOMETHAING. 


While T lay at Staatsburgh trying to regain my 
strength, these thoughts were going through my head 
daily. Newspaper correspondents were continually 
coming to the cottage to see me. At first they were 
turned away. Some of them showed that they were 
suspicious and doubted the accounts of my illness. T 
received an enormous mail, which I could not begin 
to answer. Clergymen interested in the reforms 
called upon me. J had several communications with 
the Governor’s secretary, Mr. Robert Fuller. 

Tt was in this atmosphere that I was fighting for 
strength. It was with this strain upon my mind that 
I tried to get upon my feet. So the days went by, 
until the day of the special session arrived upon 
which that vote of mine was needed, June 11. 
I had made up my mind to go to Albany if it killed 
I had promised the Governor that I would be 
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there. An express train was stopped at Staatsburgh, 
and I was put aboard. I cannot recollect much of 
what happened that day. J was in some pain. It is 
only indistinctly that I can remember voting upon the 
bills. While in the crowded Senate chamber and 
when surrounded by an excited body of members, I 
cannot recall distinctly what any of them said to me. 
It was oppressively hot. Lieutenant-Governor 
Chanler was kind enough to put his private room at 
my disposal. My closest friend in Albany, Assem- 
blyman Thomas J. Surpless, Brooklyn, was in con- 
stant attendance upon me, as was also the Rev. 
William Sheafe Chase. 

After the session I was taken back to Staatsburgh, 
where I remained for a couple of weeks trying to 
overcome the nervous breakdown which had set in. 
Then I returned to my old home in Brooklyn. I 
received many threatening letters, all of which were 
anonymous. I was attacked in them as a hypocrite 
and as a man who had destroyed the means of gaining 
a living for thousands of my fellow-beings. I was 
also overwhelmed with messages of congratulation 
from all over the country. Two letters came from 
France, and one from England. I felt that I had 
done my duty, and my constituents would stand by 
me. My judgment was right, for, a vacancy occur- 
ring in the death of Congressman Charles T. Dunwell 
from my district, I had but to express a desire to 
be nominated and my wish was gratified. At the 
election which followed I was returned the victor 
with a plurality over my Democratic opponent of 
3,238, and he was credited with being a very strong 
candidate. This was a most gratifying result, for 
next to Governor Hughes I was possibly the most 
bitterly assailed man in the entire State. 

Many rumors were set going about my district 
before and during the campaign. I was accused of 
taking the money of the race-track men, and of then 
refusing to deliver my vote. When people laughed 
at that and asked my accusers why I did not stay on 
my sick-bed at Staatsburgh, the story was varied by 
declaring that I had taken money to support the 
Governor’s reforms from the pool-room men who, by 
some mysterious legerdemain, were transformed for 
the time into bitter enemies of the race-track men. 

The State of New York owes a debt to Governor 
Hughes. He had upheld its fundamental law, and 
he has destroyed its one remaining gambling evil, 
whereby thousands of people were daily throwing 
away their sustenance. 


WILLIAM PENN ON TEMPORAL 
HAPPINESS. 


Seek not to be rich, but happy. The one lies in 
bags, the other in content, which wealth can never 
give. We are apt to call things by wrong names. 
We will have prosperity to be happiness, and 
adversity to be misery; though that is the school of 
wisdom, and oftentimes the way of eternal happiness. 


Better a cross that leads to Christ, than a crown 
that leads to death. 


Poor Children. 


[For THE AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


SOME AMERICAN FRIENDS PROMINENT 
IN THE EARLY YEARS OF THE 
LAST CENTURY. 


BY EDITH BETTLE. 
( Concluded. ) 


Thomas Scattergood was born at Burlington, in 
1748. He felt the call to the ministry when very 
young, but resisted it for a long while, which caused 
him much distress and conflict of spirit. After he 
had yielded to the call, and had been recommended, 
he traveled in the ministry through the North and 


South. 


During the yellow fever visitation he stayed in 
Philadelphia, working faithfully and bravely in the 
eare of the sick and dying. 


The next year he went to England and remained 
there six years. He also had a concern to visit the 
king. A meeting was contrived at Weymouth, while 
King George was walking the esplanade with several 
of his officers. 

Thomas Scattergood came back to America in 
1800. The summers of 1805 and 1806 he spent at 
Westtown, sometimes assisting in the care of the 
pupils. 

His interest in education extended beyond his 
own Society to the children of the poor, and he was 
instrumental in founding a school for these. An 
association was formed and chartered under name 
of the Association of Friends for the Instruction of 
Thomas Scattergood joined with 
other Friends in giving the lot for the building for 
the school, which was continued for nine years, until 
the education of the poor was provided for by law. 

This valuable life came to an end in the year 1814. 


Nathan Hunt was born in the verge of New Garden 
Monthly Meeting, Guilford County, North Carolina, 
in 1758, the son of William Hunt, a prominent 
Friend of the former generation. 

He was married when 20 years of age. At about the 
same time the Revolutionary War broke out, and he 
was “robbed of his horses, cattle and other property, 
leaving him almost destitute of the necessary means 
of subsistence; all of which he bore with Christian 
fortitude.” 

When 30 years old, he removed to Pine Woods 
Meeting, of Springfield Monthly Meeting, with his 
six children, their mother having died. He was 
married again, three years later, to Prudence Thorn- 
burgh. “She was a true helpmate to me,” he says, 
“and a tender mother to my children, always giving 
me up with cheerfulness to ‘attend to my religious 
engagements, and encouraging me in them, taking 
charge of my concerns at home and managing them 
with much ability.” 

He was acknowledged a minister in 1796, being 
38 years old, and made his first journey in this ser- 
vice in the same year to South Carolina and Georgia. 

Feeling called to take this journey, and yet re- 
luctant to set out and leave his dependent family, 
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while ploughing one day, he heard a voice distinctly 
gay: 

“Go, and thou shalt lack nothing, and thy family 
shall be cared for in thy absence.” This promise 
was fulfilled. 

In the years following, he had appointed meetings 
as far west as Tennessee and through the North and 
South, and in 1810 he visited ‘“‘all the Friends meet- 
ings that were then in Canada, and some particular 
places in New England.” On the same journey he 
visited some Indian tribes at Buffalo and Cold 
Springs. 

In his journal he alludes to the meetings at the 
latter place as ‘“‘remarkable,” but says that “when 
at Buffalo the Indians had gone out hunting, so that 
we could not easily have them called, but had a large 
and favored meeting with the people of the town.” 

He continued to make journeys up and down the 
country during more than 20 years, in the years 


1820 and 1821 extending his labors to Great Britain 


and Ireland. 

He was kind and affectionate and charitable, ap- 
proving ardently of proper and useful education, and 
was generous in the support of schools. 

He died in his 85th year, on the 30th of Twelfth 
month, 1843. 


Jesus was never guarding Himself, but always 
invading the lives of others with His holiness. There 
never was such an open life as His; and yet the force 
with which His character and love flowed out upon 
the world kept back, more strongly than any granite 


wall of prudent caution could have done, the world. 


from pressing in on Him. His life was like an open 
stream which keeps the sea from flowing up into it 
by the eager force with which it flows down into the 
sea. He was so anxious that the world should be 
saved that herein was His salvation from the world. 
He labored so to make the world pure that He never 
even tried to be pure Himself.—Phillips Brooks. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselues. 


Since our regular mailing list is not revised every week, it 
is quite possible for a subscriber to receive two or three 
copies at the old address after a notice for change has been 
sent to us. Copies, however, should be promptly received at 
the new address, and we should be informed of any failure in 
this respect. A notice to change should always give both old 
and new addresses. 

Notwithstanding the greatest care, sometimes irregularities 
occur in the delivery of papers, and we always appreciate a 
word from our subscribers whenever they occur. 


Ira G. Carter and wife, Sterling, Kan., are conducting meet- 
ings at Oak Creek Meeting in Jewel County, Kansas. 


Rufus M. Jones gave three lectures to the students of 
Oakwood Seminary, Union Springs, New York, on the 13th 
and 14th inst. 


Special services were held at Friends Seaside Mission, 
Jamaica, on the 11th inst., in connection with the dedication 
of the New Seaside Chapel. 


The pastor at High Falls, N. C., has been agitating the 
importance of Bible reading, and several pledged themselves 
to more taithful endeavor along this line. 

The contribution of $10,000 by M. Morris White was to the 
Women’s Christian Association, Cincinnati, and not to the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, as stated in a former 
item. 


Hannah J. Bailey, Winthrop Center, Me., who is superin- 
tendent of the World’s W.-C. T. U. Department of Peace 
and Arbitration, has published and sent to her friends and 
co-workers, a beautiful peace calendar, 


The editor of THe AMERICAN Frienp desires a complete set 
of Kansas Yearly Meeting minutes from the setting up 
of the yearly meeting to 1892, and would be pleased to hear 
from those who have complete or partial files with which 
they are willing to part. 


The Friend (London) for the 26th ult. devotes much space 
to a review of Poor Law Commission report. The English 
people are more serious students of their social conditions 
than Americans, and while their present economic outlook is 
less favorable, it is nevertheless full of brighter promise. 


The Gazette, Fowler, Kan., recently published an educa- 
tional number. Two columns are devoted to the Friends 
Academy. One item of special interest was the victory which 
Fowler Academy won over Haviland Academy, in an ora- 
torical and declamating contest. George D. Hall, Fred. W. 
Bond and J. Hayden Kershner carried off the honors. 


The old students of Penn College have been called to a 
meeting to be held in Penn Chapel the 19th inst. The purpose 
of the gathering is the formation of an association in which 
anyone who has ever been a student at Penn College may 
become a member, and the object of the association is to 
renew old friendships, and by various ways and means further 
the interests of the college. 


—_— 


The heroic spirit of Friends in small frontier meetings is 
well illustrated by a correspondent from New Hope Meeting, 
Nebraska: “The monthly meeting is small, but the members 
are faithful in attendance. We have a small meeting-house 
and a pastor, F. C. Lebert, who is a graduate of Nebraska 
Central College. He teaches our school and also the church. 
Our prayer-meeting is well attended when the weather is 
favorable.” 


New London Quarterly Meeting, Indiana, was held from 
the 6th to 8th inst. Willis Bond, Carmel, Ind., and Joseph 
Cosand and wife, returned missionaries from Japan, were in 
attendance with messages which were helpful and instructive. 
The missionary meeting First-day afternoon was especially 
interesting. Joseph Cosand spoke of their work on the mis- 
sion field, and exhibited curios. First-day evening he gave a 
lecture on their trip around the world. 


Sterling Quarterly Meeting, Kansas, held the 26th to 28th 
ult., was a time of special refreshing. ‘The weather was ideal 
and the attendance good. Susie F. Wilcox, Emporia, and 
Orestus Winslow and wife, Wichita, were present. “Friends 
Mission” was a special subject for earnest consideration. 
The ministry of the visiting Friends evidenced a devout con- 
cern for the salvation of the lost, and’ their labors were 
rewarded by the conversion of two young people. 


Westtown School, Westtown, Pa., recently enjoyed an illus- 
trated lecture on “Child Life in Palestine,” given by Edward 
Kelsey, the former superintendent of the Friends mission at 
Ram Alah. 

About 140 new volumes have been added to the library, and 
the additions are much appreciated by pupils and teachers. 
A few of the volumes are bound periodicals, but nearly all are 
books recently published. or standard works which have never 
been in the library before. 

On the 16th ult., Julian and Josephine Hockett, Kokomo, 
Ind., began a series of meetings at Lapel, Ind., which lasted 
two weeks, and resulted in a general awakening in the town 
and community. The meetings were largely attended, and 
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the preaching was clear and forcible. More than 30 have 
given their names to unite with Friends, and others are expect- 
ing to do so before next monthly meeting. Elizabeth A. 
Murphy is engaged in her second year of pastoral work in the 
meeting. 


Friends at North Branch, Jewell County, Kan., have 
enjoyed a series of meetings of two weeks’ duration, which 
closed the 7th inst., Charles Lescault, Cherokee, Okla., serv- 
ing as evangelist. A number were led to make public 
religious covenants, and the Church was greatly strengthened. 
The preaching was clear, definite and broad as the plan of 
redemption which meets every need of humanity. It was 
clear from extremes or fanaticism and yet warm with the 
Spirit and love of the Master. 


A Friend from Hay Springs, Neb., sends out “A Mace- 
doman Cry.” She would remind “ministering Friends” that 
there is a wide field for service in Nebraska Yearly Meeting, 
and she adds in her characteristic style: 

“I long to see a traveling minister whom God has called 
and sent, yes, and I don’t care if he has a plain dress and a 
june if he has the fire of Pentecost burning in his soul. People 
even on the frontier are tired of cut and dried sermons and 
man-made programs. 

“The little meetings in Nebraska, South Dakota and Colo- 
rado are all waiting to welcome to their midst those who feel 
called to settle in their vicinity.” 


A meeting of nearly three weeks’ duration was recently 
held at Greentown, Ind., by the Huddleston brothers. ‘Thirty 
applications have been received for membership, a few of 
them being children whose parents requested for them. ‘The 
meeting was much revived and encouraged. ‘The Huddleston 
brothers are forceful in their manner of presenting the truth. 
Being reformed men themselves, they reach many whom 
smooth sermons would not reach. ‘Their testimonies to the 
power of the Christ to save to the uttermost, and to remove 
the appetite for strong drink and tobacco, to curb the passions 
and break up bad habits, persuaded many to accept the rem- 
edy and begin a new life. They went from Greentown to 
New Salem, and the meeting is starting out with good pros- 
pects for success. 


Truman C. Kenworthy, pastor in the Friends meeting at 
Spiceland, Ind., held a series of meetings, which continued 
with good interest from the 14th of Second month to the 
7th inst. The earnest messages found a willing response in 
many hearts, and were of such simplicity as to attract the 
attention of the children, many of whom yielded to the appeals 
for a better life. 

The song services formed a very important part of the 
meetings. It is expected that some new members will unite 
with the meeting. The venerable and dearly loved friend, 
Francis W. Thomas, was present, and took active part in 
many of the meetings. His sudden death near their ‘close 
made a profound impression on the community, his funeral 
being one of the largest ever held at Spiceland. 


The series of meetings that closed at Spiceland, Ind., the 
7th inst., were marked by a quiet reverent spirit free from 
sensationalism. The teaching was characterized by a clear 
apprehension of scriptural truth, and an earnest persuasive 
statement of the same that found a place in the hearts of the 
hearers. 

The attendance was large, the order excellent, and the 
demeanor reverent and thoughtful. 

While the special meetings lasted but three weeks, the people 
were prepared to derive substantial blessing. In their prayer- 
meeting seasons for worship, they had come to think on these 
things, thus showing the advantage of pastoral evangelism. 
It was also a noticeable feature that many people quietly made 
the “religious decision” in their homes and other.places. 


The meeting at Farmington, N. Y., has shown increasing 
- life during the past year. At the beginning of the vear there 
was a resident membership of about 47, the meetings for 
worship being largely increased, however, by the attendance 
of a large number who are not members. There has been a 
loss of 12 members during the year. Several -young people 
joined by request early in the year, and a number of others 
from time to time, either by request or certificate. 


For two weeks in Second month revival services were 


* persons 


held, with John Thompson, Pawtucket, R. IL, assisting the 


pastor, James Renfrew. Ten young people signified their 
intention to live a higher life, and four sent in immediate 
request for membcrship. In all twenty-three new members 
have been received within twelve months. 

The Chicago Men’s Association of Friends gave a dinner on 
the evening of Second month 26th, at the Senyard café, Chi- 
cago. About 80 were present, among whom were a number of 
prominent business men, their wives and friends. President 
Robert L. Kelly, of Earlham College, spoke upon the subject, 
“Responsibility for Public Work,” dwelling at length upon 
the public service rendered by Friends of the present and 
past generations, and pointing out various ways in which a 
ee Association of Friends could be effective in public 
work. , 

Prof. T. Atkinson Jenkins, of Chicago University, 
responded to a toast on “Impressions of English Adult 
Schools;” Ella H. Stokes, formerly of Penn College, on 
“The Quaker Woman’s Part in Social Betterment ;” Albert 
H. Andrews, M.D., “Relations,” and Oliver M. Frazer, pastor 
in Chicago Monthly Meeting, “The City Opportunity for 
Quakers.” 

All were inspired by the exercises of the evening. Some in 
attendance had been out of touch with Friends for several 
years. 

First-day evening, the 7th inst., the Friends University 
Meeting, Wichita, Kan., closed a series of revival meetings 
lasting a-fortnight. The way had been prepared for the 
work by an evangelical and efficient ministry, by considerable 
pastoral visitation, by the Bible-school, the Christian 
Endeavor Society and the Christian associations of the col- 
lege. The evangelistic services were conducted by Homer L. 
Cox, pastor at Haviland, Kan., who preached the Gospel with 
great plainness and convincing power. He was assisted by 
Lee Thornburg, an excellent Gospel singer, from Winchester, 
Ind. Indeed, their Gospel songs, which they often sang 
together, will long continue to stir and edify many. From 
first to last the Holy Spirit brought deep conviction through 
the prayers of the people and the persuasive eloquence of the 
preacher, and the congregation, the college and the com- 
munity were generally awakened. As many as 400 to 450 
were usually in attendance, and hundreds were 
moved to praise the Lord and to confess Him as their per- 
sonal Saviour and Sanctifier. 

Although figures can never measure the results of a 
genuine revival, these facts are suggestive: One hundred and 
sixty-one persons, including many students, are known to 
have claimed special definite blessings, some of whom are 
church members; of the 161 mentioned 48 are young men 
and boys and 80 are young women and girls; 72 are not 
Friends; 69 of them professed conversion. Some have 
already requested membership with Friends and others will 
doubtless do so. 

Both the Church and the college have felt the spiritual 
uplift of the work of God, and many will long praise the 
Lord for sending His young servants to labor at Friends 
University. 


BORN. 


ReyNnotps.—At High Falls, N. C., Third month 1, 1909, to 
Herbert W. and Fanny O. Reynolds, a daughter, Mary Alice. 


DIED. 


Davis.—At his home, Shelly County, Ind., First month 11, 
1909, John M., son of Joseph and Judith Davis, in his seventy- 
fourth year. He was a life-long member of the Society of 
Friends and an earnest Christian worker. At the time of his 
decease he was a member of Little Blue River Monthly 
Meeting. 


Maxwett.—At her home, in Monroe City, Mo., First 
month 19, 1909, S. Sylvania, widow of Benjamin F. Max- 
well, in the sixty-ninth year of her age. 


Wetzporn.—At Bridgeport, Ind., Twelfth month 29, 1908. 
Madison Welborn, aged fifty-six years. He was a valued 
member of Bridgeport Monthly Meeting, and gave liberally of 
his money, time and strength to advance the kingdom of 
Christ. 
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[Third month, 


Che International Lesson. 


FIRST QUARTER. 
LESSON XIII. THIRD MONTH 28, 1900. 
TEMPERANCE LESSON. 


PROVERBS 23: 29-35. 
GorpeN Text.—At the last it biteth like a 
Serpent, and stingeth like an adder. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Second-day, Third month 22. Temperance 


lesson. Prov. 23: 29-35. 
Third-day. God’s judgment. Isa. 5: 8-16. 
Fourth-day. Anger of the Lord. Isa. 5: 
18-25 


Fifth-day. The mocker. Prov. 20: 1-11. 
Sixth-day. Sudden destruction. Nath. 1: 1-10. 
Seventh-day. Desolation. Isa. 24: 1-12, 
First-day. His portion. Matt. 24: 42-51. 
The book of Proverbs belongs to the 

class of Wisdom 
called. The other books in the Bible 
are Ecclesiastes and Job. Most, if not 
all, of this literature is now believed to 
have been written after the Exile, 
though some still hold that Job was 
composed before the Exile. The great 
difference between the Prophetic writ- 
ings and the Wisdom writings is that 
the former are based on vision, while 
the latter are based on experience. ‘The 
present lesson is an excellent example. 
Both insist upon righteousness, but one 
lives in the atmosphere of hope, while 
the other warns or encourages from 
what has been or is now present. The 
word “Wisdom” was used in a tech- 
nical sense, and “was applied to the fac- 
ulty of acute observation, shrewdness in 
discovery or device, cleverness of inven- 
tion.” 

Though the work is popularly ascribed 
to Solomon, even a cursory examination 
shows that this is a claim which is not 
made in the book itself. See chapter 
24: 23, 34; 30; 31: I-9. It is abun- 
dantly evident that the collection must 
have been made gradually, and what 
portion could be ascribed to Solomon 
is not to be discovered. The oldest 
portions would seem to begin with 
chapter 10. If read carefully it will 


CONVINCED 
WOMAN’S INTERESTING EXPERIENCE. 


A Maryland woman tells how she was 
convinced in regard to a matter of vital 
importance. |She says: 

“Before I used Grape-Nuts I was 

almost a physical wreck. I suffered 
untold agonies from indigestion, could 
not sleep at night, was on the verge of 
nervous prostration. 
_“T finally purchased a package of 
Grape-Nuts, and the one package con- 
vinced me it was just what I -needed. 
I gradually grew better as I continued 
to eat the food and my ills vanished. 

“T can now sleep soundly every night, 
going to sleep as soon as I retire. I 
never have dyspepsia any more. 

“Too much cannot be said in favor 


of Grape-Nuts as a brain food for school ' 


children—makes them rosy and active. 

It is just the kind of food one needs 
for that tired feeling, and produces a 
reserve force and energy which lasts.” 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum (Co., 
Creek, Mich. 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


Battle 
Read “The Road to Well- 


Literature as it is | 


The Only Baking Powder 


made from 
Royal Grape Cream of Tartar 
—made from Grapes— 


Royal Baking Powder has not its counterpart at 


ome or abroad. 


Its qualities, which make the 


food nutritious and healthful, are peculiar to itself 
and are not constituent in other leavening agents, 


be seen that the first six or 


seven | 


verses of chapter I are in the nature of | 


an introduction, of which verse 1 is a 
part, and possibly a title. 

While the teaching of the book is in 
parts rather mechanical and cold, and 
worldly-wise, parts are of great beauty 
and even spirituality. Again and again 
it is said that the fear of the Lord is 
the only true foundation of true wis- 
dom. It inculcates maxims 


of great | 


value to modern men and women. It | 
appeals to the every day average man, 

and it addresses itself especially, as is | 
natural for teaching based on experi- | 


ence to the young. In the introduction 
(1:4), it is expressly said that an 
object of the book is “to give prudence 
to the simple, to the young man knowl- 
edge and discretion.” 

The lesson is from the portion of the 
book described as being “the words of 
the wise” (22:17; 24:22). 


The lesson should be read in 


the | 


Revised or American Revised Version, | 


where the parallelisms are clearly dis- 
tinguished. 

29. This verse is a series of ques- 
tions which are answered by the “wise 
men” in verse 30. Interjections are 
used in place of nouns; literally, “who 
has oh! who has alas!” “Who hath con- 
tentions; who hath complaining.” 
Reeve 

30. “Tarry long.” There is always a 
tendency to spend a long time over 
drinking. “Mixed wine.” Probably wine 
mixed with drugs or spices, or perhaps 
both. 
cating effects. 


This would increase the intoxi- | 


31. The Palestinian wines were 
usually red in color. “When it spark- 
leth in the cup.” Amer. R. V. The 


point emphasized is the attractiveness 
of the liquor. 


32. The truth of the statements 
have been abundantly demonstrated ever 
since these words were first written; 
men will still go on preparing them- 
selves for just such results. 


33-35. ‘These verses are evidently a 
description of delirium tremens. The 
American Revision is to be preferred. 
The lines need little or no comment; 
their meaning is perfectly clear. It has 
been well said: “The insecurity of the 
habit is incredible. It leads to the 
destruction of every faculty which God 
has mercifully given us to protect us 
from danger, and guide through life. 
The ready perception of things is 
marred, the quick rallying of the atten- 
tion is delayed, the exercise of the 
understanding is prevented, the will is 
paralyzed, the conscience dies.” How 
many a young man has said: “It shall 
not harm me; I will not lose my self- 
control,” and yet the subtle influence 
has at last overpowered him. How 
dare one trifle with so great a risk! At 
the very best alcoholic liquor can only 
minister to the lowest functions of the 
body—to our’ animal nature—even a 
moderate use not only tends to end in an 
obviously injurious way, but fails to be 
of any advantage under the best of 
circumstances. Read the articles in the 
late numbers of McClure’s Magazine 
(January-March, 1909). 


‘+ eet aed 
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18, 1900. | 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


Can we do better than repeat what 
thas been said again, and again? 

1. Total abstinence is not only the 
only safe position, but it is best for 
‘body, mind and soul. i 

2. Everyone should use all possible 
‘influence to increase the spread of local 
option and total abstinence, and take all 
legal means to destroy the liquor traffic. 

3. If not for your own sake, for the 
ssake of those you love, and for the 
‘sake of others, abstain—altogether. 


Christian Endeaunr. 


[Communications for this department should 
the addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New 
York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR THIRD MONTH 28, 1900. 


GREAT MISSIONARY BOOKS, 
HOME AND FOREIGN. 


Isa. 62: 6-12. 
DAILY, READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Second-day, Third month 22, The book of 


Jonah. Jonah 4. , 
nine Coon The book of Daniel. Dan. 2: 
28-45 


Fourth-day. Ruth, the immigrant. Ruth 1: 
5-22. 
Fifth-day. The book of John. John 3: 16; 


20030, 3%. 
Sixth-day. The book of Acts. Acts 1: 6-12. 
Seventh-day. The book of Revelation. Rev. 


micas? 22°or-5" 
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Our impression of the Jews is not of 
a missionary people. They were too 
exclusive, too sure of their high estate 
and their special prerogative to make 
a favorable impression on the nations 
about them. It is not until we cease 
‘to have associated with our pronuncia- 
ition of the word for foreigner the impli- 


DIDN’T REALIZE 
HOW INJURIOUS COFFEE REALLY WAS. 


Many persons go on drinking coffee 
year after year without realizing that it 
is the cause of many obscure but per- 
‘sistent ailments. 

The drug—caffeine—in coffee and 
tea, is very like uric acid and is often 
the cause of rheumatic attacks which, 
when coffee is used habitually, become 
chronic. 

A Washington lady said recently: 

“T am sixty-five and have had a good 
deal of experience with coffee. I con- 
sider it very injurious and the cause 
of many diseases. I am sure it causes 
decay of teeth in children. 

“When I drank coffee I had sick 
‘spells and still did not realize that coffee 
‘could be so harmful, till about a year 
ago I had rheumatism in my arms and 
fingers, got so nervous I could not sleep 
sand was all run down. 

“At last, after finding that medicines 
did me no good, I decided to quit coffee 
entirely and try Postum. After using it 
six months I fully recovered my health 
‘beyond all expectations, can sleep sound 
and my rheumatism is all gone.” 
““There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read the famous little 
‘book, “The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A. new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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cation of difference and inferiority that 
we can reach those helpfully to whom 
the term applies. If they are to us 
“outlandish,” or “babblers,’ or “bar- 
barians” because their color or speech 
or habits differ from ours we need a 
deeper conception of the one Father and 
the one brotherhood. 

Isaiah’s “ensign for the peoples” 
meant a leadership for Zion, but a 
gathering from the ends of the earth. 
Jonah preached the punishment for 
sin, without the thought of repentance, 
but the king of Ninevah became her 
intercessor and proved the graciousness 
of God which Jonah brought as a 
charge against Him. ‘The imperfection 
of Jonah’s missionary ministry was 
matched by the condescension of a mis- 
sionary God, one who is slow to anger 
and plenteous in mercy. 

The whole of the New ‘Testament, 
almost, is a book of missionary effort, 
beginning with the home mission work 
of John, then Jesus and His disciples; 
then the spread of the Gospel to Asia 
and to Rome. Is not the book of Acts 
our favorite missionary book? And yet 
how can we choose when the work is 
unceasing and the record continually 
full of triumph and of God’s recogni- 
tion of service? 

The literature of missions multiplies, 
and in the various fields are found 
masterpieces to compare between which 
would be- fruitless. Biographies like 
those of Paton and Livingston and 
the Moffats, Mackay of Uganda, Brain- 
erd and Carey and the Judsons are 
unfailing in their inspiration. 

The writings on special phases and 
methods of work such as come from 
the pen of Beach and ‘Thoburn and 
Shelton, and the world-glimpses that 
our own President Clark gives us, all 
have their place; and to say that one 
is a favorite might mean only that one 
fitted our present mood and _ present 
need; while if we would read further, 
another would show us a new view- 
point, and bring us further on our way 


to a knowledge of how God _ was 
answering the world’s prayer, “Thy 
Kingdom come,” for it is that for 


‘which missions stand; is that which is 


the heart and center of mission pur- 
pose, and the Bible is the favorite mis- 
sionary book, because it is God’s mes- 
sage to me. 


NOTICES. 


We desire a complete set of Kansas 
Yearly Meeting minutes from 1872 to 
1892 (inclusive), and would be pleased 
to hear from those who have complete 
or partial files with which they are will- 
ing to part. Address 

Tue AMERICAN FRIEND, 
toro Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Arrangements are being made by a 
committee of prominent ministers and 
laymen for a local option mass-meeting, 
to be held in the Academy of Music, 
Philadelphia, Pa., on the evening of 
Third month 29th. J. Frank Hanly, 
former Governor of Indiana, will be the 
principal speaker. ‘The meeting will be 
under the auspices of the Philadelphia 
District of the Anti-Saloon League, and 
the details are being arranged by the 
committee. 


-marred 


PIMPLY PRETTY FACES 


MAY BE MADE CLEAN AND CLEAR BY 
USING STUART’S CALCIUM WAFERS. 


Trial Package Sent Free. 


Pretty faces are daily seen about us 
and marked with pimples, 
blotches and eruptions. 

There is absolutely no necessity for 
this condition being so exceedingly 
prevalent. Pimples and skin troubles 
show that the blood is impure, and is 
forcing its impurities into the cells and 
glands of the skin, there festering and 
breaking out at last into many eruptive 
disorders. 

Calcium Sulphide is one of the great- 
est blood purifiers known to science, 
and is so powerful that in a few days 
dreadful conditions of skin disease are 
overcome, and pimples and _ ordinary 
skin troubles have been removed in a 
few days. 

Stuart’s Calcium Wafers contain 
this great purifier and preserve its 
fullest strength in the peculiar process 
called Stuart’s. Combined with the 
Calcium Sulphide are three other great 
blood invigorators, each doing a special 
work intended for rapid and complete 
mastery over blood impurities and skin 
diseases. 

By using Stuart’s Calcium Wafers in 
a few days one notices the good effects, 
and in a short time the blood responds 
quickly and purges itself of its irritat- 
ing and impure parts. 

These wafers are not experimental, 
they do their great work so fast and 
are so uniformly successful that they 
are known in every hamlet and by every 
druggist. Physicians will tell you of 
Calcium Sulphide, and how hard it is 
to prepare it to hold its full strength. 
Stuart has solved the questions with 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. They sell at 
all druggists for 50 cents, or send us 
your name and address and we will 
send you a trial package by mail free. 
Address F. A. Stuart Co., 175 Stuart 
Building, Marshali, Mich. 


Size 3% x 5% inches 
Knitting. In the Garden. Quilting 
On the Way to Meeting. At the Meeting House Door. 
By the Fireside. 

Subjects that are familiarand dear toeveryone 
with Friends associations. Printed in sepia ink 
on cameo plated stock. The set of six mailed, fost- 
age paid for 15c Single copies gc, postage paid. 


THE BIDDLE PRESS 
1010 Cherry Street PHILADELPHIA 
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The Book Association of Friends calls 
attention to the biographies and_ other 
books which it has on hand, and invites 
Friends who may have opportunity to 
place them where they will be accept- 
able and profitable, to make application 
for them to William Edward Cadbury, 
secretary of Friends Institute, 20 
South ‘Twelfth Street. ' 

These books are well adapted to form 
a nucleus of libraries for monthly meet- 
ings or Bible Schools. 


NEARLY CORRECT. 


Teacher—‘What_is the meaning of 
‘elocution,’ Harold?” 
Pupil—“It’s the way people are put 


i to death in some States.’—Puck. 
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FINANCIAL 


S| PERKINS & CO. 
FINANCIAL BROKERS 


Lawrence, Kansas 


Chk! IS 
CERTIFICATES 
oF Deposit 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and Okla- 
homa, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. Safest form of investment; no fluctuations 
in value; securities personally inspected; no 
loan made to exceed 40 per cent. of our valuation. 
Collections made without expense to Investor. 
Long and successful experience. References 
furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind 
JoszEPH J. Dickinson FRANK M. REED 


VA|FARM MORTGAGES] 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment—tested by our cus- 
tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 
§ est wherever investors desire rite for booklet and list. 


ELLSWORTH Anp JONES.| 

‘IOWA FALLS, IOWA. 
Ss %|NET TO| FARM 

Write for up to date map of the new state and 
descriptive papers of our high grade first mort- 
gage loans on improved real estate in Eastern 
Oklahoma, the richest agricultural country in 
the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third value. 
All securities personally inspected by a salaried 
employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
fi ld, and furnish as teference, Insurance Com- 


panies and Individuals who have invested in 
our mortgages for years. 


THE AMERICAN INVESTMENT 60. 


WALTER B. PASCHALL, Pres’t 


ATOKA - = OKLAHOMA 


William S, 
Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Phiiade!phia 


STENOGRAPHY » TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate 
MARY M. KITE 
907 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts 
PHILADELPHIA 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Keystone. Race 70-09 


Telephones 


HALF TONES 
LINE CUTS 
COLOR WORA 


y MW lor. 10° & ARCH 
PHILADELPHIA. 


(0 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Ny copenit, Freight propatdy DON TT 
j eposi repa 
iN PAY A CENT if pds satiefied 
after using the bicycle 10 days. 
DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair 
é of tires from anyone 
{ at any price until you receive our latest 
m art catalogs illustrating every kind of 


bicycle, and have learned our unheard of 
prices and marvelous new off 


ere. 
ONE CENT. is all it will cost you to 
1 write a postal and every- 
thing will be sent you free postpaid by 
return mail. You will get much valuable ine 
formation. Do not wait, write it now. 
TIRES, Coaster-Brakes, Built. 
@p-Wheels and all sundries at half usual prices. 


MEAD CYCLE GO. Dept.; >< CHICAGO 


DAGUERREOTYPES 


and old Photographs Copied 


Have them made PERMANENT 
by being copied, and printed 
on Platinum ‘Papers3.=)- ie. 


Send them to 


WILLIAM SHEWELL ELLIS 


Photographic Studio 
1628 Chestnut St. :: Philadelphia, Pa. 


WE HAVE some interest- 
ing facts regarding the value 
of THE AMERICAN FRIEND as 
an advertising medium which 
we should be glad to give to 
any of our readers who are 
interested in the possibilities 
of advertising. There is no 
question as to the merits of 
advertising. It’s merely a 
matter of selecting the proper 
medium. THE AMERICAN 
FRIEND has a circulation of 
over 5000 copies each week, a 
total of about 35,000 readers 
—a large percentage of all 
the Friends in this country, 
Such a publication is bound 
to have positive value to its 
advertisers. 


THE | 
AMERICAN FRIEND, | 
toro’ Arch St., Philadelphia, 


HERE are certain things that are inpos— 
sible to say about one’s self. For in- 
~—— Stance, your character, the esteem you: 
hold for your business, your integrity—these: 
are things that cannot be advertised. But you: 
can suggest them through the use of GOOD 
QUALITY PRINTING. You may be interested 
in our samples. May we show them? 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Makers of the Better Kind of PRINTING 
921 FILBERT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


Both Phones 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘*The- 
American Friend” to this column. It will be found useful for” 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
\ine each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less. 
than 25c. Cash with order, 


WANTED—A mother’s helper to assist in the 
care of three children. Address G. M., Box 45, 
Yorktown Heights, New York. 


TRANSIENT BOARD.—Persons visiting, 
Washington can find good accommodations in. 
private home. Both rooms and board at. 
reasonable_rates. Convenient to depot and. 
car line. Laura N. Witson, 2419 First Street 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Quaker Post Cards—Six Subjects: Knitting, 
In the Garden, Quilting, On the Way to Meet-- 
ing, At the Meeting House Door, By the Fireside. 
Printed in sepia ink on cameo plated stock. 
The set of six mailed, postpaid, for l5e. The 
BIDDLE PREss, 1010 Cherry St., Philadelphia, 


TEACHERS WANTED ~— For reopening of* 
Pickering College, at Newmarket, Ontario, Sep- 
tember 1, 1909: Master. for Classics ard History ; 
Lady Teacher, for English or Modern Languages. 
(both must be University graduates). 

Applications, giving qualifications, should be 
addressed to Principal Dr. Wm. P. Firth, care 
Albert S. Rogers, 63 Bay St., Toronto, Canada. 


WANTED-—To help pay expenses in finish-- 
ing school. To make hand-made underwear 
and embroidery at home. Address X. Y. Z..,. 
Office, THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 1010 Arch St., 
Phila. 
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Events and Comments. 


That wide differences in creed need 
not prevent common action for the pub- 
lic good, is shown by the late issue in 
England of a “Sunday-defense” appeal, 
which is signed by the Anglican arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Roman arch- 
bishop of Westminster (London) and 
by the president of the National Coun- 
ceil of the Evangelical Free Churches of 
Great Britain. The paper contains a 
vigorous protest against the increase of 
“Sunday labor,’ and “Sunday amuse- 
ments” in England. 


New York charity and similar or- 
ganizations want an investigation of the 
problem of the unemployed. At an 
Albany legislative hearing on a bill to 
this effect it has been stated that 200,000 
men and women are out of employment 
in New York City, and it is further de- 
clared that 70 per cent. of them are 
either farm laborers who have drifted 
to the metropolis, or immigrants who 
worked on farms at home. ‘The prob- 
lem is conceived to be chiefly one of 
getting these men back on to the farms 
again. ‘hat, however, does not greatly 
serve to simplify it. 


The eight-year-old son of James P. 
Whitla, an attorney of Sharon, Pa., was 
kidnapped from the public school the 
morning of the 17th. Later the kid- 
nappers sent word to the father that 
they would release the boy on receipt 
of $10,000. While the family is not 
wealthy, an uncle, who is very fond of 
the boy, is reported to be well-off. 

The general belief now is that the boy 
was removed to Cleveland, Ohio, but, 
in spite of vigorous efforts by both 
Pennsylvania and Ohio authorities, no 
clue has yet been found to identify the 
kidnappers, or to locate the whereabouts 
of the child. 


The fond hopes entertained three 
years ago by many British liberals of 
checking, under a liberal government, 
the race for superior armaments and 
reducing naval expenditures, are now 
thoroughly blasted. While a so-called 
compromise has been the outcome in the 
Government’s: naval estimates, on ac- 
count of the sharp division of opinion 


in the party, the total amount of money 
called for by the estimates rises to the 
grand dimensions of about $176,000,000, 
or $14,116,000 in excess of last year’s 
appropriation. While the Government 
calls specifically for only four new 
“Dreadnaughts,’ instead of six, it pro- 
poses a heavy expenditure on lesser 
craft, and, furthermore, it virtually nul- 
lifies its concession to the “pacificists” 
on “Dreadnaughts” by demanding from 
Parliament authority to lay the keels of 
four more heavily armored vessels as 
early as Fourth month 1, 1910, if cur- 
cumstances should seem to require the 
extended building program. It is prob- 
able that the Asquith ministry has let 
itself be more or less stampeded in this 
matter by the jingo uproar which has 
been artfully promoted. 


The Sixtieth Congress was called in 
extra session the 15th. Representative 
Cannon was re-elected Speaker with 
little opposition. ‘The Democrats and a 
small number of Republicans, known as 
“insurgents,” insisted on a revision of 
the house rules, which give the Speaker 
absolute power in the appointment of 
committees. They attempted to force 
a reform, but were worsted in the con- 
test by the deflection of a few Demo- 
crats who were anxious to curry favor 
with the Speaker and secure positions 
on important committees. As a result, 
the organization of the House is much 
the same as it was during the last Con- 
gress. 

Both the House and Senate were 
agreeably surprised when they received 
President Taft’s message. It contained 
326 words, including the signature, and 
its reading occupied less than five min- 
utes’ time. In a few sentences the 
President stated why he had called the 
extra session and advised strict atten- 
tion to business until a new tariff 
schedule could be agreed upon. ‘The 
following day the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House reported their 
new tariff bill providing a maximum and 
minimum rate within which the President 
may fix tariffs by trade agreements with 
the different foreign countries separately. 
Chairman Payne believes that the 
measure will yield an increase in 
revenue of $40,000,000 to $50,000,000 
under the normal trade conditions. 
About one-half of this increase will 
come from an inheritance tax. 


_ Professor (at chemistry examina- 
tion) : “Under what combination is gold 


released most quickly?” 
Student: “Marriage.” . 
—Fliegende Blatter. 
_ THE 
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The Journal, edited by Norman Penney, 
is issued quarterly and sent tothe members free, 
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Friends in Current Literature, and other matter 
of historical interest. The first number of Vol. 
VI has just appeared. Those applying for mem- 
bership now will receive a complete file of the 
current volume without extra charge. 

Former issues of the Journal, also any of the 
supplements, can be secured at the American 


office. 
HERMAN NEWMAN, 
1010 Arch St., Phila. 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 


“That they all may be one.” 


Vou. XVI. 


WORK AS AN AGENCY OF ENLARGEMENT 

Nobody finds himself until he puts his life into 
something concrete, until he expresses himself in some 
definite and organized way. Labor is therefore one 
of our supremest blessings. The persons to pity are 
crippled people who cannot work, and rich drones 
who have never learned how to find their joy in work. 
Through labor have come most of the gains of the 
race. Strength of muscle, power of mind, skill of 
hand and eye, are some of the gains which come to 
the individual through work. 

A saying of Christ has recently been discovered 
which everybody ought to know. It runs, ‘Wherever 
any man raises a stone or splits wood there am I.”. It 
means that God is not to be sought for in holy 
temples or in sacred spots; that no priest is needed to 
find Him, but that He is present wherever any man 
is doing any honest piece of work, however humble 
it may be. 


Every task, however simple, sets the soul that does it free; 

Every deed of love and mercy done to man, is done to Me. 

Never more thou needest seek Me, I am with thee everywhere; 

Raise the stone and thou shalt find Me; Cleave the wood, 
and I am there. 


There can be no doubt, I think, that we do discover 
ourselves as we patiently set ourselves to our tasks 
and face the stubborn situations of the world. We 


rise through our work to a clearer vision of what we 


want to be and whenever we conquer our hard tasks 
we come upon a life enlarged thereby. To confront 
and overcome a limit means increased power. 

The way of labor is, too, a way into fellowship with 
God and so a way of finding Him. Work is co-opera- 
tion with God. God is finishing His world through 
us. It was only in the rough when man began at it; 
under our hands it is being made to bloom like the 
rose. We have put it to use, have discovered its possi- 
bilities, have conquered the wild forces, harnessed the 
energy running to waste, and we have been. realizing 
But all labor that is effec- 
tive must be “working together with God.” We tap 


for God the divine plan. 


forees which are outside us, and beyond us, and we 
make them help us. We hitch our carts and cars to 


electrical currents ; we turn the powers of the universe 
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into our factories, and we do a little, while God does 
much toward the great work of the world. But it is 
a dignity and a high calling to be fellow-laborers with 
God! Few things are grander than to co-operate with 
God in tilling the soil. To sow the seed and to reap 
the harvest by which God feeds the millions is a call- 


ing of no mean honor! 

Work also multiplies our relationships with our 
fellows. It gives us a key to many lives that would 
otherwise be locked to us. As soon as a man can pro- 
duce or create something he rises to a place of import- 
ance in human society—he discovers that the world 
needs him. One of our wise men says: “If a man 
can write a better book, or preach a better sermon, or 
make a better mouse-trap than anyone else, let him 
build his house in the woods, the world will make a 
beaten path to his door.” 

Our work, furthermore, enables us to find out what 
men think of us, for through it we get the benefit of 
criticism and judgment. Our rivals, our critics, our 
antagonists let us know very frankly what they think 
of our doings. Our friends often conceal the truth 
from us and speak softly about our endeavors, but 
there are sure to be some who will not spare our weak- 
nesses, our follies and our blunders. As soon as we 
offer the work of our hands to the public the kicker 
and the critic will have their say. They force us to 
examine ourselves and our work—to go deeper, to cor- 
rect and to improve. We owe them a tremendous debt 
and we may here learn a new meaning to the com- 
mand, “Love your enemies !” 

Finally labor gives every man a chance to conse- 
crate himself. Once, only the priest or the minister 
was called a “consecrated” man. Now every laborer 
may share the glory of consecration. The man who 
sweeps the city streets, because he has the task of mak- 
ing them clean and safe, has a touch of consecration 
on him. The engineer who devotes his life to his 
train; the shoe-maker who makes an honest shoe for 
some unknown child to wear—the man who puts his 
life into any good piece of work, is as consecrated as 
the bishop or the priest, and is doing divine service. 


R. M. J. 
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HOW WE LIVE IN PITTSBURGH. 


We were surprised in a recent study to find almost 
no available information concerning the social con- 
ditions of average men and women in this country. 
Criminals and paupers had been favorite subjects; 
Indian tribes, African races, and even the inhabitants 
of Australia, had received some attention, but aside 
from population statistics, financial ratings, political 
handbooks, and here and there a private investiga- 
tion, there was almost nothing concerning the indus- 
trial situation, the social and home life, or the physi- 
cal, mental and spiritual status of the common peo- 
ple. With little effort we could obtain an abundance 
of information concerning many abnormal situations 
and unusual people, but a comprehensive study of 
the every-day conditions in which the great mass of 
our people live was meagre indeed. We were left to 
generalize as best we could from our personal exper- 
ience and observation. 

Within the past few years, however, a number of 
agencies have been working in this field and have 
published some interesting reports. Among others is 
“The Pittsburgh Survey,” which has appeared in the 
magazine numbers of Charities and the Commons for 
First, Second, and Third months this year. The 
Survey is the summary of an expert investigation of 
the greatest coal and iron producing centre in the 
world. Leading scholars from all parts of the 
United States, and several organizations, assisted in 
making the Survey accurate and comprehensive. Of 
special service was the hearty co-operation of a num- 
ber of local Pittsburgh organizations, and of a few 
men and women broad-minded enough to tell the 
truth about their home city for the benefit of thou- 
sands who are meeting similar conditions in all parts 
of our country. A full report of the investigation 
will appear later in a series of volumes published by 
the Russell Sage Foundation. Elsewhere in this 
issue we print a few extracts from the last section of 
the report in Charities and The Commons. 

As we turn from a perusal of this Survey at least 
two situations linger in our mind as having peculiar 
religious significance. First is the prevalence of 
over-work reaching its extreme in the steel mills and 
switch yards with the twelve-hour shift seven days in 
the week. Probably fourteen thousand men in the 
Pittsburgh district work twelve hours a day for seven 
days one week, then twelve hours a night for seven 
nights the next. Every other week they work twenty- 
four hours without sleep. With these men holidays 
and vacations are practically unknown—three hun- 
dred and sixty-five work days fill up the year. Hun- 
dreds of others have only part of a day’s respite on 


First-day. Home with them is little more than a 
place to eat and sleep. Add to these conditions the 
physical tax from excessive heat and the nervous 
strain of handling molten metal, and we do not won- 
der “that sometimes a man of thirty-five years is gray 


or that occasionally a skilled steel worker breaks. © 


down.” But saddest of all is the dwarfing of man- 
hood—no time for recreation, for intellectual 
improvement, or for worship. What of spiritual life 


can we expect in one who is forced to become a slave . 


of incessant toil! 


The other situation is the prevalence of extremely 


low wages paid mill hands in prosperous times. The 
scale of wages for unskilled labor is “adjusted to the 
single man in the lodging house, not to the respect- 
able head of a family.” The wages for girls are 


especially demoralizing, being about one-half those of — 


men in like classes. Fortunately, only a small per- 
centage of the women in the Pittsburgh district work 
in the mills, but of those who do, nearly sixty per 


cent. work for less than a respectable living wage. » 


Such a policy is shortsighted to say the least, since it 


reacts unfavorably on the community. Girls who, . 
through stinting and underfeeding, succeed in keep- . 
ing up through their wage-working life, are more than . 


likely to leave a heritage of weakness and inefficiency 
in future homes. Among those who have sufficient 
intelligence to appreciate what they are denied, 
“there is sure to be reaction; perhaps in ill-health, 
perhaps in indecency, resulting in either case to the 
detriment of the community.” 

The conditions of which we have spoken are not 
unusual, they frequently accompany progress. They 
are incidents of the hasty accumulation of vast 
wealth. They are not due to the poverty of resources. 
—to the barrenness of soil, or the exhaustion of 
mines—quite the contrary. Nature has been lavish 
with her gifts, but man with the brains and power 


to control the output has been more intent on amass- | 


ing great fortunes than in seeking an equitable dis- 
tribution of wealth. What has Christianity for an 
age of greed? 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
THE DIVINE HELPER.—I. 


BY CHARLES M. WOODMAN. 
“The levels, the hills and the realms beyond.”—Psalm 121: 
1; 2) 
“I will lift up mine eyes unto the mountains; 
From whence shall my help come? 
My help cometh from Jehovah, 
Who made Heaven and earth.” 
The need of help which comes from beyond the 
realm of one’s own personality is among the common 
traits of all humanity. This fact applies alike to 
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- Christian and non-Christian, civilized and uncivil- 
ized. It fits the twentieth as well as the first cen- 
tury. It suits the man of Asia as well as the man of 
America. It is felt in the presence of great responsi- 
bilities, and is realized in the common duties of the 
common day. The routine and the extraordinary 
alike raise the call for help. Self-sufficient and self- 
made are at best only relative terms. Independence 
is only a question of degrees in dependence. Break 

“the ties that bind one man to another, every man 
to every other man, and each, isolated, would topple 
to the ground, society and all human relationships 
would collapse like a house of cards. Tennyson has 
beautifully said that by prayer 


. . “the whole round world is everyway 
Bound with gold chains about the feet of God,” 


but the poet has only uttered a half truth which finds 
its fuller expression in that apostolic statement, “In 
Him we live and move and have our being.” 

“More things are wrought by oreier 

Than this world dreams of : 
and all things, could we but realize it, are inex- 
tricably bound up and _ identified with the 
life of God. Contemplate the relation here 
hinted at, and you will ascribe assent to the truth 
thus put “. this visible world is folded round 
and steeped in a sea of life, whence enters all that 
rises, and whither return the generations that pass 
away.” Spiritual, prophetic and poetic souls have 
in all ages risen to feel and see 

“The spiritual life around the earthly life ;” 


and to sense its real intimate relation to man’s daily 
task. 
“The law of that is known to him as this, 

His heart and brain move there, his feet stay here.” 
‘The one who penned these words of the one hun- 
dred and twenty-first psalm combined the vision of 
the prophet with the insight of the poet in breaking 
through the veil of the visible and the temporary, in 
displaying the realities of the invisible and the 
eternal, and in showing how essential they are to all 
human life. 

To learn a thing by rote is to be able to say it 
without thought, it says itself; to learn a thing by 
heart is to let it come to the lips as the spontaneous 
expression of the inner soul experience. Thousands 
have learned this psalm by rote who have never 
learned it by heart. Multitudes know these words 
who cannot define the central message of this gem of 
the psalter, and hundreds can quote the verses one by 
one who have never pondered the poem long enough 
to follow the psalmist’s footsteps as his soul moves 
majestically and serenely from one height to another 
in this atmosphere of human dependence upon the 
-divine, in this realm of the spiritual and soul life,— 
an experience that is above the earth and yet touches 
-and molds earthly relations. Stated in a sentence, 
this psalm tells, first, of the search for the supreme 
source of help for human life, and second, the sphere 
-of His active helpfulness. This analysis is not 
strictly in harmony with the apparent divisions of 


| 


the psalm, but it will serve to emphasize the two 
essential truths here embodied, viz., the’ human out- 
reaching for the Divine, and the Divine response to 
the human. We can deal with only the first in this 
paper. 

The authorized version of the first verse reads, “I 
will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from whence 
cometh my help.” ‘The revised version translates— 
“T will lift up mine eyes unto the mountains; from 
whence shall my help come?’ ‘The distinction is a 
vital one. It is the difference between a positive 
statement, and a question. It is the difference 
between saying that search for help from the hills 
brought relief, and pointing out that search for help 
from. the hills was in vain. It is the difference 
between feeling that real help comes from the natural 
environment in which a man exists, and recognizing 
that the natural even in its highest and best expres- 
sion cannot satisfy the craving of the soul. Verse 
one is then the vain quest of the soul of man for help 
from the natural world in which he lives. Verse 
two,—“My help cometh from Jehovah, who made 
Heaven and earth’—tells the story of how the 
human, dissatisfied with its search for help from the 
mountains,—those citadels of the world forces,— 
goes beyond them, not simply to their Maker, but to 
the Maker of the Heaven and the earth. 

A glance at the probable setting of the psalm will 
help to make clear the force of this search. Of the 
six suggested historical backgrounds, two only have 
the earmarks of probability. First. It may have been 
written by an exile living on the plains of Babylonia, 
who, weary of the dreary levels of that foreign coun- 
try, longs for the hills and mountains of his father- 
land, and in expressing his longing for the possible 
help they would give him, he rises beyond them to 
find the God who made alike the hills of Pales- 
tine and the plains of Babylonia. Happy is the man 
who finds help, not in the hills or the valleys of life, 
not in the Maker of the hills alone, but in Him who 
made alike the hills and the valleys and the plains of 
life. It matters little then on what level his lot is 
east, for God made it and He is there. Second. 
This psalm may have been written by some pilgrim 
accustomed to travel yearly from his home to the 
Holy City built upon the hills and among the moun- 
tains, to attend his nation’s festivals, those great 
religious feasts to which the people came from all 
the regions around. If so, he wrote it to be sung on 
the journey, to while away the passing hours on the 
road. He looks to Jerusalem with its hills and its 
mountains, but, further than that, beyond the hills, 
for there comes to him the sweet consciousness that 
“As the mountains are round about Jerusalem, so 
Jehovah is round about His people from this time 
forth and for evermore.” So far as the real message 
of this psalm is concerned, it matters little which 
one of these two settings we accept as the real one. 
There are levels in human life, there are hills in 
human life, there are realms beyond the hills, and, 
thank God, these, too, touch human life. The rela- 
tion of these three it will be well to consider. 
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I. The Levels of Life. [ have never lived in 
the Western country, but I have traveled through it. 
As mile after mile of prairie stretched away behind 
the train and sank beneath the horizon, and that went 
on hour after hour, my heart almost cried aloud for 
the hills of my dear old New England. , I have not 
traveled across the Sahara Desert, but I have seen 
pictures of its dreary desolate level outreaching 
waste, and it needed only a touch of the imagination 


to let me see a vision of what the reality must be. | 


In some way the levels of life have come to stand for 
monotony, for routine, for the never-changing task, 
for the never-lifted burden, for the constantly- 
weighing responsibility. It has been so ever since 
we can remember, always a part of our life. It 
reaches out before us as behind us, and as we speed 
on through the years it presents the same intermin- 
able, unchanging reality, with never a vision to 
brighten its solemnness, a hill or a valley to break its 
sameness. 

These things are well called the dead levels of 
life, for here hopes succumb, visions come not, faith 
falters, vitality and buoyancy give way to weariness 
of body and lassitude of soul. The mountains of 
youth, with their ideals and dreams, have long ago 
dropped beneath the horizon, the uplands of mature 
life, with the cool breezes of life’s evening, and the 
calm hush and beauty of the sunset are nowhere in 
sight,—was this, too, only a dream of youth ?—we 
are down in the plain between, where to-day is like 
yesterday, and to-morrow will be like to-day, and 
so on and so on until the soul queries, is it ad 
infinitum? Yes, there are levels in human life,— 
dead levels,—down to which everything comes, out 
of which nothing goes, and here life stagnates. 

II. The Hills of Life. So we turn to the hills. 
Oh, for the hills! If it were but a vision only it 
would relieve. Anything for a change to break the 
monotony. The lot of any other man on earth would 
be a hill compared with my routine. Give me any- 
thing but this. Thus do we sigh and long for some- 
thing different. Now the hills are beautiful to look 
upon, but they are hard to ascend. They are rugged 
in their grandeur, but they are rough in their path- 
ways, and steep in their inclines. They are magnifi- 
cent in their heights, but dangerous in their 
precipices. The path on the level cannot easily be 
lost, the mountain path is hard to find, harder to 
keep, and hardest of all to climb. If the levels stand 
for monotony, the mountains stand for variety. 
“Variety is the spice of life,” but dangers lurk for 
him who makes of it a steady diet. Man cannot live 
and flourish on spice. How many there are who, 
beneath the pressure of life’s levels, have broken 
away for the hills only to find that change did not 
save, that variety became monotonous, and _ the 
routine of change thwarted the noblést purposes of 
life. The psalmist was not the only one who looked 
longingly from the levels to the mountains for help, 
only to discover that they could not bring what he 
wanted. The train speeds across the Western prairie, 
the mile-posts slip by with the rapidity of the min- 


utes, place after place is reached on time, but when 
the hills, even those of dear old New England, 
appear, the movement of the train is checked, the 


_ action of the locomotive is labored, the hills delay. 


Minutes late stretch into hours, and we reach our 
destination too late for the end in view. The hills 
are beautiful, we enjoy the change, but even the 
variety of mountain scenery loses its beauty when it 
becomes the means of thwarting our purpose as we 
move in its midst. Change and variety in life often 
do the same thing. We can accomplish much, work 
out a noble purpose, live a life worth while along 
the monotonous levels, but the variety and even 
beauty of scaling this mountain, and going up that. 
valley fritter away the energy of life, and we dis- 
cover that he who lives for everything after all lives 
for nothing. 

If the mountains stand for variety they may also 
stand for the best that nature and earthly experience 
can contribute to human life. As we have discovered 
that change will not satisfy the deep soul longings, 


| so shall we find that the very best that earth can give 


will leave the deep hunger unsatisfied. The best that 
earth can give—money, pleasure, merriment, art, 
travel, history, the unfolding of nature’s secrets, the 
marvellous works and processes of the human mind! 
Pile up the wonders of the world, the mysteries of 
human fellowship, the sensuous pleasures of life, let 
them rise mountain high, climb to their top only to 
find that the mountains cannot satisfy. The soul still 
yearns for the realms beyond. The real essentials. 
of this life are not found upon the mountain tops. 
Note, a man cannot raise his crops or reap his harvest, 
or cut his hay upon a mountain peak. The mountain 
top is only for a moment, he who goes up must come 
down. The real essentials of life are below, and, 
after all, the levels are better than the summits if the: 
summits go above the common necessities of a well- 
ordered life and a strong purpose, well wrought out 
in the sphere of life’s common duties. Yes, we may 
lift up our eyes unto the mountains, we may behold 
the beauties of change, and the glory of all that 
earthly life can give, only to echo the quest of the- 
psalmist spoken from the summit of earthly experi- 
ences,—‘“‘when shall my help come?” 


Ill. The Realms Beyond. One may with the exile 
take his stand in the forest country to sigh out his 
longing for the hills of his own land, only, like him, 
to find that, not the hills, but the God who made the 
hills is the source of real help; or he may with the 
pilgrim sing His praises on the road to Zion, only 
to find that the hill with its temple, its ritual, its. 
form, its sacrifices won’t suffice, will prove even a 
mockery, save as they lead to Him who stands behind 
the veil, to the reality back of the form, to the realms 
that are beyond, where the weary travel not, and all 
earthly longings cease in satiety. 

Come up with me out of the levels of earthly 
experience, whatever the levels may stand for in your: 
life. Climb up with me to the summits, whatever. 
of all the best earth has to give they may represent 
to you. Stand there to look back, to look out, to look: 
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up, and something in the soul just then begins to 
aspire and whisper, ‘Here is not the end, but the 
beginning—out, out into the realms beyond.” The 
realms beyond! What are they? Physically speak- 
ing, the air, the atmosphere, that cloaks, envelopes, 
and holds all in its grasp. Spiritually speaking, the 
illimitable, the infinite, that which was, and is, and 
shall be, that enfolds and encircles and sustains all. 
As is the air to the lungs, the heart, the brain in their 
activity, so is this realm beyond to the life of the 
soul. In it—in Him we live and move and have our 
being. Revealed so that we may know Him through 
One called Jesus Christ, we pass with Him out into 
the realms beyond, the infinite reaches of an eternal 
reality. 

We speak of Him as perceived from the mountain 
top. You who live on the summits must come back to 


the levels, for the real and deep soul message is here. . 


I have said man cannot live upon the mountain peaks 
long, the essentials of life are in the valley, and along 
the plain. We are speaking here of three things, the 
levels, the mountains, the atmosphere. Now, the 
air on the summits is rare, and thin, and weak, unfit 
to live in; the air on the levels filled with the purity 
and freshness of the heights is rich, and dense, and 
strong, suited to the hardest labor, the severest task. 
So it is with God. My friends, you will not find 
God easiest or best or quickest upon the summits of 
life, however hard you struggle to reach those points. 
It is along the levels, where life is hardest, and bur- 
dens are heaviest that He is most really found. God’s 
supreme and fullest revelation came along the level, 
amid the monotony, and weight, and severity of a 
peasant’s life. Jesus was not crowned with gold or 
precious stones. Jesus was crowned with the traits 
of a common peasant life, and jeweled with the 
callous marks of toil. 
Portland, Me. 


[For THR AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


PRUDENCE ISLAND—AN OLD-TIME 
QUAKER SETTLEMENT. 


BY DAVID BUFFUM. 


A land within 20 miles of Rhode Island’s largest 
city, where there are no highways and no established 
rights of way, where there are no churches and no 
doctors, no telephones, no trolley roads, no telegraph 
lines, and where wild deer roam in the woods; a land 
where the march of events has made so little impress 
that the great estates of a hundred years ago remain 
intact, and one still journeys across colonial farms 
of hundreds of acres, following the cart paths or 
“driftways” and opening, from time to time, gates 
or laneways, exactly as was done in the days of our 
grandfathers—such is the Island of Prudence in 
Narragansett Bay. 

And yet it is a land fair to look upon—one might 
even say, of surpassing loveliness. . But its beauty is 
not that of a well-kept agricultural country, for its 
agriculture has long since waned, leaving its traces 


in abandoned fields and ruined stone walls which. 
nature, always decorative, has sought to cover with 
vines and bushes. Its charm is of a more peculiar 
and subtle kind, not easily analyzed, but always felt, 
and, in a measure, coming from another source than 
the mere beauty of the situation. Possibly it is the 
sense of freedom and aloofness, and possibly— 
especially if one arrives at it after some rough cruis- 
ings in the water of life—the sweetness of the salt 
wind that blows the bitterness out of his mind and 
the closeness of nature, which soothes him with her 
touch. But the analysis is of little consequence. 
This island, unique in almost every respect, is, 
perhaps, most so of all in the fact that, lying almost 
at the doors of a large city and in the center of the 
best-known and most prosperous portion of the State, 
so little is generally known about it. This is doubt- 
less owing to the meagre traveling facilities with 


THE WHARF, 


which it is connected with the outside world, it being 
only during the summer that it has a daily steamer 
service. Communication with the mainland is, of 
course, always possible by private boat and we, who 
are constrained to this means of travel, esteem it no 
great hardship. But the water around the island is 
not always smooth, and people on the mainland have 
not the same incentive that we have to make the trip. 
So it has come to be a local proverb that it is not 
nearly as far from the island to the mainland as it 
is from the mainland to the island. 

To appreciate most clearly the unusual and inter- 
esting conditions on Prudence to-day—as, indeed, 
is true of almost any locality—a glance should be 
taken at its past. The island at one time contained 
a very flourishing Quaker settlement, practically all 
of its inhabitants being Friends. It also lay within 
the area of a very remarkable settlement, of which 
I may have more to say in the future—that is, that 
portion of southern Rhode Island contained in New- 
port and Washington Counties and inclusive of the 
islands of the bay. 

All of this territory was the stronghold of what 
was really a landed aristocracy, sadly enough, indeed, 
to be subsequently dissipated and to leave, as a monu- 
ment of its active existence, a vast acreage of 
exhausted soil and the tottering remains of walls, 
wharves, store-houses and barns that tell eloquently 
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of a prosperity which, in the very nature of things, 
could not endure. The old proprietors were deceived 
by the fertility of a virgin soil and had not yet 
learned that, in all Northern latitudes, nature, less 
kind than in her tropical domain, demands a return 
for what she gives. 

In this old-time civilization Prudence had an 
important role. The two chief industries were sheep 
husbandry and corn planting. 

Outlying sheep barns, often quite distant from the 
home farmsteads, were plentiful, and their remains 
are still to be found in all parts of the island. The 
sheep business flourished wonderfully and for a 
special reason which, even to-day, makes sheep a 


A FARM SCENE. 


remarkably well-adapted kind of stock for the island. 
This was the grass that it grew, a fine, sweet peren- 
nial, called Rhole Island bent, which grows as 
spontaneously on Prudence as blue grass in Ken- 
tucky. So natural is this grass to the soil and so per- 
sistent its growth that even to-day, after the deadly 
farm-skinning that has been going on for over two 
hundred years, it springs up when it has not been 
sown and makes its way under the most adverse con- 
ditions. On the sunny pastures it is luxuriant, and 
on old, wornout fields where corn planting was long 
since abandoned, it still raises its indomitable head. 
John Barley Corn himself has not a stouter heart. 
The thousands of sheep that were kept and the 
vast acreage of corn planted called for many laborers 
and for wharves and vessels. The ruins of the 
laborers’ cottages, like those of the sheep barns, are 
scattered all over the island, and two of the wharves 
—one at Land Point and one at Potters’ Cove— 
still retain, in a measure, their original shape. 
Potters’ Cove, which was first settled by some of 
my maternal ancestors, the Potters, was for many 
years the most noted farm on the island. It com- 
prises about 1,000 acres. There are still some old 
people who tell of its by-gone glories: the quantities 
of woolen cloth that were spun and woven there, the 
flocks of sheep, the fast horses that were raised and 
the fast boat that was always kept. Indeed, the lat- 
ter proved a ruinous investment, for the last of the 
Potters’ Cove Potters, returning from Bristol one 
bitter winter day, with all sail set and bent on mak- 
ing a quick run, were overtaken by a squall ; the vessel 


capsized and sunk and all who were on board were 
drowned. 

The “weaving and spinning room” in the Potter 
farm-house (torn down about a year ago) was 30 
feet long by 16 wide—a room large enough to hold 
quite a number of wheels and looms, and giving some 
idea of the extent of this old-time industry. 

The Hunter farm, at the south end, then owned 
by the Chases, was also a noted place, and, like 
Potters’ Cove, comprised about 1,000 acres. Here 
the remains of a fine brick mansion, known as 
“Chase’s Folly,” because its erection is said to have 
bankrupted the proprietor, form one of the most 
interesting ruins on the-island. It is beyond repair 
now, and, with the wind moaning through its 
unglazed windows and empty corridors, it would 
make an ideal stamping-ground for ghosts, and, 
indeed, with the evidences around it of former 
activity, one can easily people it with the ghosts of 


THE OLD BRICK HOUSE. 


by-gone industries and enterprises, long since as dead 
as its builders. 

The breeding of horses, once of the fast breed of 
Narragansett pacers, but later of mixed blood, was 
also a flourishing industry, though never as exten- 
sively engaged in as sheep-farming. On a constantly 
decreasing seale this was continued to quite a recent 
date, and only a few years ago, when I was actively 
engaged in horse-breeding, I purchased several very 
good colts on the island. But with the dying off of 
the old farmers of the last generation this industry 
came to an end, none of the present generation seem- 
ing to care to continue it. 

On this island, overflowing, as it was in the old 
days, with the earth’s abundance, the Friends 
held supreme sway. A very old lady, still living, 
who was born and raised on Prudence, related to me 
many features of the life of that by-gone time, and, 
among other things, told me how, on First-day, each 
family would embark in its boat and sail over to 
Rhode Island to attend meeting—a program with 
which, she said, only the severest weather conditions 
were allowed to interfere. This was an all-day trip, 
for they always remained to dinner, the guests of 
some acquaintance, and attended both forenoon and 
afternoon meetings, and First-day was looked for- 
ward to as the most enjoyable one of the week. 
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There are many times, especially in winter, when the 
exposure and effort incident to the trip are severe, 
even with our comfortable modern boats, a fact which 
points strongly to the importance they attached to 
the day and its duties and privileges. 

All of these conditions are now so wholly changed 
that there is little, save the ruins I have mentioned, 
to remind one of them. But there are still some few 
birthright Friends left and some portions of the 
island that, from superior natural qualities, have 
survived the ruinous farming system and are still 
agriculturally good, producing flourishing crops of 
the peculiar bent-grass as well as ever. This land 
has never depreciated in value and, despite its 
isolated position, still ranks with the comparatively 
high-priced “water-front properties,” so justly valued 
in this part of the world—a fact that shows, better 
than anything else, the folly of allowing so much of 
the island to run to waste. 

Without wishing to criticise too severely the old 
proprietors who made the island so prosperous and 
also left it so exhausted of fertility, I cannot refrain 
from referring briefly to the important law of nature 
which they and so many others of the early settlers 
ignored and the violation of which, especially along 
the New England coast, rendered sterile so many 
otherwise attractive and desirable localities. To 
repay the soil for what we take from it is so impera- 
tive in nearly all parts of the temperate zone that the 
punishment following its neglect is almost always a 
severe one. The law is as old as agriculture itself. 
Cato lays it down as a fundamental principle—as, 
indeed, do most of the classical authorities on farm- 
ing, and Job, in protesting the rectitude of his life, 
emphasizes the fact that he has never taken aught 
from the soil without restitution—evidently regard- 
ing such an act as a great wrong. 

It is clear that the worthy old gentlemen who so 
cheerfully ruined their farms on Prudence did not 
take the same viewpoint as Job, and it is pleasant to 
know that they, at least, could not destroy the beauty 
of the island. Even as I write, I look from my 
window to the hills that bound the end of the plain 
on which I live—a level tract, sweeping from shore 
to shore, which, from a somewhat different character 
of soil, escaped the general decline—and note the cart 
path winding irregularly up the hillside, the stone 
walls, covered with blackberry vines, the old fields, 
dotted with bay bushes, among which, in summer, the 
bent-grass grows and the crickets sing—and I reflect 
that all this, after all, makes a prettier setting for 
the plain than cultivated fields. Truly, there is a 
“divine law of compensation,’ and no great loss 
without some gain. 


Prudence Island, R. I. 


He who profits by his experience has not erred in 
“vain. 


Like the stream that is never exhausted the mercy 
-of God flows on forever. 


FROM THE PITTSBURGH SURVEY 


The following paragraphs are taken at random 
from different articles in “The Pittsburgh Survey” 
and it is hoped they may serve as flash-light pictures 
of some social conditions in that city.—Ep. 

The Evolution of Sunday Work. 

Another marked tendency in all of the steel mills 
in the last fifteen years is the extension of Sunday 
work. Blast furnaces with a few minor exceptions, 
have always been operated seven days in the week 
in this country, but before the elimination of union- 
ism, the rolling mills used to be idle from Saturday 
evening until Monday morning of each week. The 
union stoutly opposed all Sunday work and succeeded 
in reducing it to a minimum in all plants where it had 
influence. With the decline in union strength, Sun- 
day work began to increase. Like the extension of 
hours it did not come all at once, but here and there 
in different mills, the hour for beginning opera- 
tions was pushed backwards. Instead of starting to 
roll steel at six on Monday morning the men were 
first set to work at midnight, Sunday night, and this 
made it necessary for the heaters to go to work Sun- 
day evening. Now the general rule is for all depart- 
ments of the mills to begin operations on Sunday 
evening at six o’clock and in consequence the heaters 
and many others are obliged to go to work in mid- 
afternoon Sunday. As has already been pointed out, 
the open hearth department must be in operation from 
Sunday morning so as to have steel ready to pour on 
Sunday evening. 


The Place for a Social Hour. 


It necessarily follows that as books, lectures and 
concerts are shut off from the steel worker, so too are 
the better forms of social life. The younger men 
not infrequently take the time and trouble to dress 
for an evening of social enjoyment. There are few 
over thirty, however, who have not given up entirely 
social observances. But the natural desire for com- 
panionship cannot thus be stifled, and so the saloon 
comes forward as the social center. On Saturday 
evenings, especially after pay days, the saloons are 
crowded, and the workingmen find companionship and 
a chance to spend their money. It is a perfectly 
natural following of the line of least resistance that 
brings many of the men. They do not need to change 
their clothing and shave before being made welcome. 
They may come with the grime of the mill upon them 
and not feel out of place. In slack times when the 
mills are not running the saloon becomes a regular 
meeting place, and men go there primarily for com- 
panionship—the drinking is secondary to that. Ordi- 
narily you do not see much drunkenness. The men 
want to be fit for work the next day. But on holidays 
some go too far. The only men whom I found drunk 
in their own homes were furnacemen—men who had 
been working for months without a holiday or a Sun- 
day. They had had a brief holiday and they spent it in 
the only way they knew. The better class of steel 
workers who view their fellows with a sympathetic 
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eye, explain holiday intoxication as a logical result 
of steady work and long days. After weeks and 
months, twelve hours a day, and no holidays, a man 
gets far behind in his accumulation of the pleasure 
that the world owes him. When a holiday comes it is 
all too short to collect the overdue bill—and pleasure 
of a concentrated sort is sought to make up for lost 
time. Furthermore the unskilled men are too unused 
to liberty to know how to use to advantage even a day. 


The Domestic Battle. 


In a purely practical way, however, many of these 
women are skilful housewives. There is a mental as 
well as a financial factor in the family resources. Two 
families, undoubtedly extreme types may serve to 
illustrate this point. One is a Scotch family of seven, 
which has been in this country for about fifteen 
years. ‘ Besides the three younger children in school, 
there are two sons at work, who help increase the fam- 
ily income to $32 a week. The six-room house is none 
too large to make them all comfortable and leave a 
pleasant sitting room. As I stepped into the kitchen 
one frosty morning, I was assailed by the odor of 
preserves being made ready, to help out the limita- 
tions of the noon meal from a “bucket.’’ We fell to 
discussing methods of economy, and the mother told 
me many of her thrifty ways; the pig they would buy 
as soon as cold weather came, to provide salt pork 
and ham for the winter; the pickles and preserves 
she was putting up; the $50 she was saving to buy 
the winter’s supply of groceries from the whole- 
saler’s. That this was not economy in the sense of 
doing without, was shown by the good gas range and 
washing machine, and by the evidence that the food 
supply was ample. By extra labor, by wise buying, 
luxuries were secured on an expenditure of twenty- 
four cents a day. 

In extreme contrast to this was the home of a poor 
unintelligent woman, Mrs. M., who had gone to work 
when she was eleven, and who could not read nor 
write. The husband’s earnings (a ne’er-do-weel he 
was) were only sufficient to pay the rent and from 
what she earned by washing and taking one lodger, 
she had provided food and clothes. Her earnings, 
which averaged $4.50 a week were very irregular 
because the lodger was frequently out of work. There 
were a wayward boy in school and a sickly baby 
at home, so it was not surprising that the housekeep- 
ing was meager. Food by the five and ten cents’ 
worth was bought daily, pork chops, cheap preserves 
at ten cents a jar, two quarts of potatoes and a loaf 
of bread—a pitiable record viewed either from the 
viewpoint of the children’s health or of the mother’s 
pocket-book. The least nutritious food, bought in 
the most expensive way, was the result of ignorance 
and a small, uncertain income. How totally inade- 
quate was. the nourishment provided at a cost of 
twenty-five cents a day is shown by a study of her 
expenditures. In the language of the dietitian, there 
was a deficiency of twenty-six per cent. in proteids 
and thirty-three per cent. in calories; the food had 
neither heartiness nor fuel in it. 
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I shall not soon forget the genuine enthusiasm 
with which one young wife described to me a special 
potato meat pie, her husband’s favorite dish, which 
she made from a piece too tough to use any other 
way. Many of the womer take very seriously their 
obligation not only to be economical but to conceal 


| the results of economies by good choosing and skilful 


cooking. It is a significant fact that the four prize 
housekeepers I knew were all daughters of Pennsyl- 
vania farmers. On the farm they had learned how 
to work, how to economize and how at the same time 
to keep the real home atmosphere. The girls on the 
other hand who had worked in tactories or been 
clerks, lacked the practical training necessary to 
solve the problems awaiting the young wife. Rather 
to my surprise I found that even domestic service 
was not a satisfactory preparation for housekeeping. 
Learning as servants how to buy and cook expensive 
cuts, had by no means prepared them to manage a 
22 cents-a-day bill of fare. One of the most hopeless 
managers I met acknowledged that her difficulty was 
largely due to extravagant habits acquired in her 
career as trusted servant in a wealthy home. 


The Home Ideal. 


Homestead workers have their ideals—ideals of 
a genuine home life in a house of their own, where 
there shall be leisure enough and suroundings attrac- 
tive enough, to make the household the center for 
happy lives. Homestead has, on the other hand, 
wage payments which make it impossible for at 
least three-fourths of its workers to attain this 
except by unceasing work and economies, and which 
some cannot obtain at all. We find housekeepers 
facing cheerfully three times a day their problem of 
providing wholesome and attractive food at cost that 
shall not utterly empty the pay envelope; giving up 
even 5 cent treats at the nickleodeon to save for a 
house; we find them failing often, failing through 
ignorance or indifference, but sometimes succeeding 
against heavy odds. It is a hard fight, the harder 
that it is so full of deadly monotony—a fight the 
weapons of which are pots and pans and bargain 
sales—but a fight upon the event of which hang the 
happiness and efficiency of the next generation. 
Herein is the answer given by the Homestead work- 
ers to those two questions: What is worth working 
for and what worth saving for. And herein a com- 
mentary not only on their domestic fiber, but on 
that other factor in the standard of living—the pay 
of the mill. ) 


Why Women are Paid Less than Men. 


Because women are a changing and constantly 
shifting body of workers, they are undesirable 
apprentices; they have no sooner learned a trade, 
and gained sufficient dexterity to be useful, than they 
are likely to give up their positions. Women are 
thus shifting first because of the expectation of mar- 
riage—a social fact connoting industrial dependence 
—and second because of lack of ambition—a psy- 
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chological fact resultant from the first. Together 
these facts produce among women workers an unpro- 
fessional attitude, a conscious instability. Since for 
these well recognized reasons, women are undesirable 
apprentices, and it does not pay to take them for 
the greater part of a year step by step through the 
intricacies of a trade, they can be employed profit- 
ably only at such occupations as can be learned in a 
brief period. They may be allowed three to six 
months in which to gain requisite speed, but in most 
eases, the actual operations take only a few weeks 
to learn. 

Skill, judgment, the way of a machine, and the 
relation of one machine to another cannot be learned 
in three to six months. The understanding of these 
things belongs to men who have years of working 
before them. Knowledge of different processes in 
the same shop, training in the organization of a 
department, have no apparent utility to a woman 
who hopes not to need employment in factory or 
shop more than six or eight years. Therefore to a 
woman is given the indefinite repetition of one 
simple operation—something that she can learn 
readily, and cannot easily do wrong, that does not 
demand a well-trained, stable labor force, but rather 
makes possible, shifting, changes, and a steady per- 
centage of learners who without loss to the firm take 
the places of those who pass out. 

Woman’s lack of physical strength interferes to 
some extent with the operation of heavy machinery. 
Their opportunities for employment are still fur- 
ther circumscribed by the opposition of men’s 
unions to ever so slight a concession in the interest 
of the more ambitious women who really wish to 
learn a trade. 

These three conditions—lack of physical strength, 
opposition from men’s unions, and, most important 
of all, industrial instability—have combined to 
assign to women subsidiary processes, operations 
most purely mechanical, most steadily repeated, and 
least in their demand for judgment or skill. 

Cause and effect in the case of most working 
women, work in a circle. Expectation of marriage 
as a customary easy means of support, stunts pro- 
fessional ambition among them. This lack of ambi- 
tion can have no other effect than to limit efficiency, 
and ‘they accept the subsidiary, uninteresting and 
monotonous occupations. The very character of 
their work in turn lessens their interest in it. With- 
out interest, they least of all feel themselves integral 
parts of the industry and in consequence assume no 
responsibility, affect no loyalty. They do not care to 
learn, opportunity to learn is not given them; both 
are causes and both are effects. Women see only a 
fight for place, and very uncertain advantage if they 
gain it; wages are low anyway (again both cause 
and effect of the dependence on others in part for 
their support). They shift about on the lower levels 
of industry,’and only the few, through unwonted 
good fortune, unwonted clearness of vision, break 
through the circle and rise. 


. A PERSONAL TRIBUTE. 


The sudden death of Francis W. Thomas was a 
great shock and is deeply felt by his friends and the 
Church as large, especially in Indiana Yr. Mtg. 

We are near the same age and havé been inti- 
mately acquainted from early life and associated 
for many years in the Christian work of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting. 

He was a man of more than usual mental power. 
His early education was limited, but he was a dili- 
gent student during all his life and a constant reader 
of the best literature and consequently had a well 
cultivated mind. 

tie commenced speaking in the ministry when only 
nineteen years old and was soon acknowledged by his 
monthly meeting, and from that time to the close of 
his life, he was diligent in the exercise of his gift. 

He was a farmer and managed his business so well 
that he was able to support his family in comfort and 
to be largely engaged in the work of the Church with- 
out drawing upon its funds, a very remarkable eyvi- 
dence of personal devotion. 

He was a fluent and ready speaker and will be 
borne in mind by a large number of people who 
enjoyed the benefits of his ministry. 

In the affairs of the Church he had remarkably 
good judgment, and participated in its business in 
many lines. The record of 67 years of ministry is a 
remarkable one as he was able to continue to the last 
day of his life, having attended meetings on First-day 
and spoken twice and died the next day. 

His removal was instantaneous and he has, we 
believe, been translated into a higher sphere, where he 
has received the welcome message of: ‘Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord.” 

Cuartes F. Corrin. 
Chicago, Third month 11, 1909. 


Correspondence. 


To THE Eprror of ‘THR AMERICAN FRIEND: 

I have just received the following letter from a Bible school 
superintendent, and as the information given the school was 
incorrect, and does us an injury, I wish to correct it: 

eee’? Third month 9, 19009. 
P. W. RAIDABAUGH. 

Dear Friend:—The members of our Sunday school were 
visited by a committee from another yearly meeting, and they 
told us that Friends Quarterlies are not Friends, but just 
every denomination gone in together, and those for the 
M. E. Church have their name on the outside, those for the 
Friends have their name on the outside, and so on; so our 
school voted to send partly for another kind of Quarterly. 

igned, . a Ray Paap 

I do not know why any one should so understand our 
work and give out this incorrect information. For nearly 
twenty years I have worked day and night to build up a 
Friends Bible school literature, and now are using the fol- 
lowing: 


‘Teachers’ Quarterly ........... 3,000 (quarterly) 
Advanced or Uae aD eet. 22,000 a 
Intermediate “ ah o61 these, 35000) > 
Primary Sh tp RNS a etcats cs 4,000 oe 
Lesson Soheets. soup eewee sae + 6,500 (weekly) 
Child’s Lesson Leaf........... 4,800 Me 


POuthS, Friend lag spices aacis 11,000 (monthly) 
A combined circulation each quarter of 216,900 copies, or 
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867,600 copies yearly, aggregating over 14,000,000 pages, and 
going to 815 Friends Bible schools. To do this work we paid out 
about $15,000 in installing one of the best printing plants in 
the State of Indiana. We have two cylinder presses, a job 
press, two folding machines, a wire stitcher, a paper cutter, 
and other machinery, all run with electric power. Our assort- 
ment of type and printing material is large, enabling us to 
do all kinds of job work. At the present time we have four 
books on the way, two of them having 400 pages each, one 
300 pages, and the other about 200 pages. Every line of our 
publications are set up in our printing office, where we employ 
from 12 to 15 persons. It is but just and right that this 
information should be given to correct a false impression 


concerning our work. 
P. W. RaIpABAUGH. 


Chings of Interest Among Oursrelues. 


Wm. Zimmerman asks that we now send his copy of THE 
AMERICAN Frr—nD to R. No. 1, Hillsboro. Ala. Friends 
should note his change of address. 


The Friends meeting at Lynn, Mass., received seven new 
adult members last First-day a week ago. ‘The spiritual life 
of the meeting is better than it has been for some time. 


John Y. Hoover, the veteran Friend of Iowa Yearly Meet- 
ing, has invented a Blind Man’s Tablet Holder, which is very 
helpful to any one with failing sight. See notice elsewhere in 
this issue. 


Charles S. White, who is pastor in the meeting at Muncie, 
Ind., writes encouragingly of the work. Friends there are 
now busy in a county local option fight. The election is 
called for next month. 


In a former item we mentioned a number of Friends in 
Indiana who are members of the State Legislature. We now 
wish to add the name of Levi Ulrich, Representative from 
Henry County, who is also a Friend. W. O. Barnard, a 
member of Friends meeting at Newcastle, Ind., is the Repre- 
sentative from the Sixth District in the United States Con- 
gress. 


Herbert W. Reynolds delivered the educational address 
and presented the medal to the winner of the declamatory 
contest at the closing exercises of the Fall Creek schools, 
Chatham County, N. C., the 13th inst. The audience was 
large and manifested much interest in the growing sentiment 
for better schovuls in that part of the State. Wm. E. Woody 
was one of the judges of the contest. 


Anstice M. Harvey, pastor in Friends Home Meeting, 
Mercer County, Ohio, recently closed a series of meetings at 
that place. Though the weather was inclement and the roads 
bad, the attendance was good, the house being crowded to 
its utmost capacity several times. ‘The ministry was well 
adapted to the needs of the people and resulted in 30 conver- 
sions and nine accessions to the meeting. 


Many of our readers will be saddened by the death of 
William W. Birdsall, which occurred the 17th inst. He was 
educated in the schools of Richmond, Ind., and graduated 
from Earlham College in 1873. Since 1882 he has been active 
in educational work in Delaware and Pennsylvania. During 
the years 1898 to 1902 he was president of Swarthmore Col- 
lege. Since then he has been principal of the Girls’ High 
School of Philadelphia. 


New Garden Quarterly Meeting met at Greensboro, N. C., 
the 13th inst. After the usual routine of business, President 
L. L. Hobbs, of Guilford College, introduced the subject of 
“How to Increase the Membership of Friends Meetings.” 
The afternoon business session was followed by a discussion 
of Bible school work by the Yearly Meeting superintendent, 
Jabez R. Mendenhall, and of Peace and Arbitration by the 
Yearly Meeting Superintendent, F. S. Blair. 

Wm. A. Rees, Vermilion Grove, IIl., held a very successful 
series of meetings at ‘Tonganoxie, Kan., resulting in 22 con- 
versions and renewals. From there he went to Leavenworth 


and held meetings for two weeks, closing with Springdale 
Quarterly Meeting, the 5th, 6th and 7th inst. His labors and 
teaching were much appreciated by the meetings. L. Clarkson 
Hinshaw, Yearly Meeting Superintendent, also attended the 
meeting, and later visited three meetings of the quarter. His 
instruction and ministry weré well received. 


At a meeting of the Yearly Meeting’s Foreign Mission 
Board, held at Guilford College, Second month t1oth, the 
formal transfer of the foreign mission work of North Caro- 
lina Yearly Meeting into the hands of the American Friends 
Board of Foreign Missions was effected. The change will 
take place the first of Fourth month and is made in accordance 
with the direction of the yearly meeting held in Eighth month 
last. Charles Tebbetts was acceptably present and gave a 
clear outline as to the relation of the yearly meeting board to 
the American Board. 


The Book Association of Friends of Philadelphia, at a 
recent meeting, decided to increase its activities in the dis- 
tribution of its literature. During its existence many hun- 
dred volumes of Friends books have been distributed in 
various parts of the country. It has a collection of some 80 
different books, such as Memoirs of Elizabeth Fry, Wm. 
Penn, Thomas Story, Stephen Grellet (abridged) ; Baptism 
and Supper, by Jos. J. Gurney; Quaker Strongholds, and 
other like works which would form a good nucleus for a 
monthly meeting or Bible school library. Anyone interested 
should write to Friends Institute, 20 South Twelfth Street, 
Philadelphia. 


Deep River Quarterly Meeting convened at High Point,- 
N. C., the 6th inst. It opened with a lively session. Julia S. 
White, who was recently recorded a minister by New Garden 
Monthly Meeting; Rusus King, Nereus Baker and ‘Thomas 
Anderson took part. Lunch was served in the meeting-house, 
and Friends enjoyed the social hour at noon-time. The great 
part of the business session in the afternoon was occupied 
with the report from a committee which was appointed to 
visit a small meeting in the western part of the State now 
belonging to Ohio Yearly Meeting, which has requested 
union with Deep River Quarterly Meeting. No decision was 
reached. The committee was enlarged and instructed to con- 
sider the matter further. 


The Second Friends Meeting, South Marion, Ind., is pros- 
pering under the ministry of Clyde O. Watson and wife. A 
public welcome was extended the 14th inst. to over a dozen 
new members, mostly children. Some were received by let- 
ter, but most of them as a result of the revival held in 
Second month by the pastors. Others contemplate visiting 
with the meeting. On First-day evening, the 7th inst., the 
pastor preached on “Why Friends do not Baptize.” The 
house was full and the sermon well received. The Junior 
Christian Endeavor gave a missionary program the evening 
of the 21st. The First-day school is increasing in attendance 
and interest. Quite a large class attend from the Marion 
Normal College. The class of home young people was 
reorganized in Eleventh month as the “Wm. Penn Bible 
Class,” and has been growing rapidly, now having a mem- 
bership of 50. 


The Portland Quarterly Meeting convened at Portland, 
Ind., the 13th inst. A large attendance was present, filling 
the main auditorium of the new quarterly meeting building. 
First-day morning a dedicatory sermon was preached by Allen 
Jay, Richmond, Ind., which was a great inspiration to the 
whole quarterly meeting, as well as to the city of Portland. 
All the sister churches of the city suspended their morning 
service and were present at the opening of the new meeting- 
house. The Building Committee, with the Friends pastor, 
Fred. H. Tormohlen, as chairman, reported that the new 
edifice had cost $5,500, of which $3,500 had been subscribed. 
Within a few minutes, however, the additional $2,000 needed 
to pay for the work was pledged. 

Portland Quarterly Meeting-House is one of the best 
arranged to be found anywhere in Indiana Yearly Meeting. 
A revival is now in progress at that point. 


A Friends College Alumni reception, in honor of Presi- 
dent Sharpless and his wife, of Haverford College, was held 
in Whittier, Cal., at the Greenleaf Hotel on the evening of 
the 12th inst. More than 100 were present, every Friends Col- 
lege in the United States being represented. A four-course 
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dinner was served, at the close of which interesting addresses 
were given by ex-President J. J. Mills, of Earlham College, 
and Dr. Sharpless. Both speakers emphasized the feeling of 
unity that characterized this occasion and the thought that 
our united interests require united action for the good of the 
Church. Different schools of thought, instead of being a 
source of weakness may serve to make us more alert and 
zealous in our work as Friends. Steps were taken to form a 
permanent alumni association, to meet annually, all gradu- 
ates of Friends colleges being eligible to membership. The 
reception was under the auspices of Whittier College, Presi- 
dent Newlin presiding. The two colleges most largely repre- 
sented were Farlham and Penn. 


—— 


The Friends Educational Association of Philadelphia met 
the 13th inst. Davis H. Forsythe, of Westtown Boarding 
School, presented a summary of letters received from the 
principals of Friends schools in and about Philadelphia, and 
from President Isaac Sharpless, of Haverford College, setting 
forth the present status of the educational institutions of the 
yearly meeting. Dr. Carl Kelsey, Professor of Sociology in 
the University of Pennsylvania, also made an address. He 
thought the time had‘come in the educational world when 
special training for the common walks of life should be pro- 
vided for in the public schools. In this he found a remedy 
for the great migration of country boys to the city. As long 
as the curriculum of the schools equips students more 
especially for professional life so long will educated boys 
leave farming for medicine and law, but teach the rising 
generation that brains and effort commensurate with the best 
in life are needed for scientific farming, and an increasing 
number will choose agriculture as a life-work. 


On Third month 2d, Isaiah N. and L. Maria Hacker, West- 
brook, Maine, celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of their 
wedding. The day was spent in their pleasant country home, 
surrounded by all their children. In the afternoon relatives, 
friends and neighbors called to congratulate them. They 
were the recipients of numerous gifts, an abundance of 
flowers, three original poems, and many letters from absent 
ones. Among the letters was one from a friend ninety-five 
years old, and another from a sister eighty-five. Isaiah N. 
Hacker himself is almost eighty-three. Three persons who 
signed the marriage certificate are still living, and two were 
present. 

It may be of interest to note that the bride has never lived 
in any but the present house, in which her father, Josiah 
Winslow, was born in 1791, and lived until his death, at the 
advanced age of eighty-nine. Both Isaiah and Maria Hacker 
are birthright Friends, and have been quiet, yet faithful and 
earnest, workers in the little meeting where they belong. 


Henry N. Hoxie, whose obituary appears elsewhere, was 
much esteemed by a wide circle of Friends in Philadelphia 
and New England Yearly Meetings. He was born and grew 
up in Sandwich Meeting, Mass., which is the oldest meeting 
on the American continent. From his home training he 
imbibed a deep esteem for the principles of Friends. 

Much of his life was spent in teaching; first in Sandwich, 
Mass., later in Woodbury, N. J., then in Samuel Alsop’s 
School at Delaware Water Gap, Pa. From there he went as 
teacher to West Chester Normal School, then to Friends 
Boarding School at Westtown, Pa., later to Friends School, 
Germantown, and finally he closed his career as a teacher at 
Haverford Grammar School. During recent years he has 
been employed in the book department at Strawbridge & 
Clothier’s, Philadelphia. 

His walk and conversation was characterized by kindly 
dignity, and he endeared himself to a wide circle of friends, 
both young and old. 


Esther Cook, Indiana, has been in Newberg, Ore., for three 
weeks holding a special series of meetings, which closed on 
the evening of the 3d inst. Her ministry was deeply 
spiritual and resulted in much good to the membership of 
the meeting. Friends are in much better condition to go 
forward unitedly than before the meetings. Esther Cook 
was joined in her service by her brother, Albert Cook, who 
rendered excellent assistance in song. 

Thirteen new members were received at the last monthly 
meeting, making 52 in all that have united with the Church 
in the past six months, and a number of these have come by 
letter from .other Churches. The Bible school is also 
materially increasing in numbers, and now has an attendance 


of 220 to 240, the largest it has been for forty years. One 
entirely new feature of the work is the holding of a men’s 
meeting First-day afternoons. ‘This started in a small way 
about one month ago, and is growing in numbers and interest. 
Already it is reaching a number of men who have not been 
taking an active interest in Church work. They are now 
active themselves, and are successfully reaching others and 
bringing them in. 

Spiceland Quarterly Meeting, held at Spiceland, Ind., the 
13th and 14th inst., was a time of special blessing. At most 
of the meetings in the quarter special evangelistic services 
have been held with good results. There have been many 
definite blessings at the several meetings during the past 
three months. Aside from home ministers, Richard Sims 
and wife, Westville, Ohio, were present. 

The exercises of the Meeting on Ministry and Oversight 
were, that, as Christians, we should be free from all hinder- 
ing things; that reverence should characterize all our meet- 
ings for worship, and that the elders should watch over the 
flock and correct and admonish as occasion offers. On 
Seventh-day Levi Pennington, pastor at Knightstown, Ind., 
was favored to give a very helpful message. 

During the business meeting much interest in temperance 
was manifest, largely because this county is to vote on local 
option this month. Elisha B. Ratcliffe gave a fitting memorial 
to our beloved brother, Francis W. Thomas. He was fol- 
lowed by many others, who told of the great blessing the 
departed had been to them and the Church. A Christian 
Endeavor rally was held on Sixth-day evening, addressed by 
Wm. J. Sayers, president of the Yearly Meeting Christian 
Endeavor Union. It was largely attended and the address 
well received. 

S. Adelbert Wood returned his minute granted last year 
for service in the East. Esther Cook, who is now doing 
evangelistic work in Oregon, sent greetings to the quarterly 
meeting with a report of her services. 


BORN. + 


MeEApER—To John H. and Nelle W. Meader, Swarthmore, 
Pa., Third month 11, 1909, a daughter, Margery Meader. 


DIED. 


Carson.—At her home, in Hamilton County, Ind., Second 
month, 22, 1909, Lydia E. Carson, wife of Amos Carson, aged 
seventy years. She was a minister, and for many years did 
effective service for her Master. 


Garres.—At the home of her son, Warren Gales, six miles 
west of Celina, Ohio, Third month 13, 1909, Hannah Gales, 
aged eighty-one years. She was a beloved member of Friends 
Home Meeting for twenty-four years. 


Hatnes.—At her home, in Hamilton County, Ind., Third 
month 14, 1909, Rebecca, wife of Levi Haines, aged eighty 
years. She was an earnest and greatly beloved Christian 
woman, and a valued member of Carmel Quarterly Meeting. 


HinsHaw.—At Rose Hill, Kan. First. month 9, 1909, 
Vivian Hinshaw, daughter of Verlin and Florence Hinshaw, 
aged three years. 


Hoxir.—At his home, in Philadelphia, Pa., Third month 
12, 1909, Henry Newell Hoxie, in his sixty-ninth year. The 
deceased was a birthright Friend and for several years past 
an overseer in Western District Monthly Meeting, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


JENKINS.—At his home, in Noblesville, Ind., Second month 
22, 1900, Abijah M. Jenkins, in his seventy-first year. He was 
a member of the meeting at Noblesville. 


Minter.—At the residence of her friend, Anna Yarnall, 
Philadelphia, Second month 26, 1909, Thomazine Thomas 
Miller, aged sixty-eight years. She was a member of the 
meeting at Bellefonte, Pa. The life of Thomazine Miller 
was essentially one of loving service. 


RAnpbotpH.—At his home, near Ankeney, Iowa, Third 
month 5, 1900, Ellis F. Randolph, aged seventy-eight years. 


Wooton.—At the home of her son-in-law, Walter J. Spray, 
Denver, Colo., Eleventh month 28, 1908, Docia $. Wooton, 
wife of Wm. S. Wooten (deceased), aged sixty-nine years. 
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Che Iuternational Desann. 


SECOND QUARTER. 
LESSON I. FOURTH MONTH 4, 1909. 


PETER AND CORNELIUS. 
Acts 10: 1-48. 
For Sprecra, Stupy, Acts 10: 1-20. 


GoipEN TExt.—In every nation he that 
feareth Him, and worketh righteousness, is 
aecepted with Him. Acts 10: 35. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Third month 29. Two visions. 


Acts 10: 1-16. 

Third-day. Peter and Cornelius. Acts 10: 
17-33. 

Fourth-day. Peter’s discourse. Acts 10: 


34-48. 

Fifth-day. Ministry to Gentiles. Eph. 3: 1-12. 
Sixth-day. Blessing for the Gentiles. Gal. 
27-14. 

: Revehithe day, One flock. John 10: 7-16. 
First-day. From all nations. Rev. 7: 9-17. 
Time.—About 38 to 40 A. D. 
Places—Joppa, the modern Jaffa, 

about 37 miles northwest from Jerusa- 

lem, on the coast. There is now a rail- 

road to Jerusalem. Czesarea, an im- 


portant city on the seacoast, about 30 


miles north of Joppa. 

Rulers.—Herod Agrippa I, King of 
Judea and Samaria; Caligula, Emperor 
at Rome. 

Parallel Accounts.—Acts. 
I5: 7-11, 14-18. 

The section of Acts chosen for the 
lesson is one of the most important 
passages of the book, for it describes 
the manner in which the Gospel was 
carried to the Gentiles for the first time 
authoritatively. ‘That the Cornelius in- 
cident was of this character is shown 
by the elaborateness of detail, the num- 
ber of times it is referred to, and the 
care with which the overcoming of 
Peter’s scruples is described. It is 


II: 1-18; 


LESS MEAT. 


ADVICE OF FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


Formerly people thought meat neces- 


sary for strength and muscular vigor. 

The man who worked hard was sup- 
posed to require meat two or three times 
a day. Science has found out differ- 
ently. 

It is now a common thing for the 
family physician to order less meat, as 
in the following letter from a New York 
man: 

“T had suffered for years with dys- 
pepsia and nervousness. My physician 
advised me to eat less meat and greasy 
foods generally. I tried several things 
to take the place of my usual breakfast 
of chops, fried potatoes, etc., but got no 
relief until I tried Grape-Nuts food. 

“After using Grape-Nuts for the 
cereal part of my meals for two years, 
I am now a well man. Grape-Nuts 
benefited my health far more than $500 
worth of medicine I had taken before. 

“My wife and children are healthier 
than they had been for years, and we 
are a very happy family, largely due 
to Grape-Nuts. 

“We have been so much benefited by 
Grape-Nuts that it would be ungrateful 
not to acknowledge it. 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. “There’s a Reason.” 

tver read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


memorial before God.” 
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Baking Powder 


The only baking powder made 
trom Royal Grape Cream of Tartar 
—made from grapes— 


Royal Baking Powder conveys to food the most healthful of fruit _ 


properties and renders it superior in flavor and wholesomeness. 


Absolutely Pure 


(SLD TAS (oS (TG I 


clear that Cornelius was a Gentile, and 
doubtless, from his name, an Italian. 
He was evidently one of those half- 
proselytes, men who yearned for some- 
thing better than they could find in 
heathendom, and yet who could not ac- 
cept the whole of Judaism, particularly 
its external ordinances. Such were 
those mentioned elsewhere. See Luke 
722-5 ~ Acts) 13° 10, 203) 17 14) 17.) DHae 
Peter should have been the one chosen 
for this experience is eminently fitting. 
He was one of the older, if not the old- 
est in age; he was one of the original 


band of twelve, he stood at the head in | 


the position of influence, he was a thor- 
ough Jéw, and, being impulsive, he was 
likely to be moved. 

Read the selection in the Revised, or 
American Revised Version. 

1. “Cesarea.” This was at this time 
the real capital of Palestine. “Cen- 
turion.” Head of a company of 100 
men; answering to the modern captain. 
There were six companies in a full 
legion. “Italian.” Because the men 
were from Italy. 
alent to “cohort,” a tenth of a legion, or 
600 men. 


2. “Devout.” A pious and God-fear- 


ing man. “The people.” Evidently 
meaning the Jewish people. See verse 
22. 


3. “He saw in a vision openly.” R. V. 
That is, manifestly in a vision he saw, 
etc. “Ninth hour.” ‘Three 
P. M. He was observing the Jewish 
hour of prayer. Compare Acts 3:1. 

4. “And he, fastening his eyes upon 
him, and being affrighted.” R. V. “A 


he was accepted by God before he heard 
the Gospel from Peter. Through Peter 
he was to learn the certainty of the 
fact. 


5, 6. “Call for one.” Better, “fetch 
one,” R. V. Simon is described par- 
ticularly, as it was a common name. 
The last clause of verse 6 is omitted in 
R. V., but compare Acts 11: 14. 

9. “Housetop.” These were flat, and 
the most private places about the house. 
“Sixth hour.” Noon, another of the 
Jewish stated hours for prayer. Com- 
pare Psa. 55:17. 


o'clock | 


It is clear that | 


| 


“Band” here is equiv- | 


According to custom, 
it was mealtime. “Desired to eat.” R. 
V. “A trance.” ‘The Greek word is the 
one from which our word “ecstasy” is 
derived. It means the state of mind 
into which a person is transported as 
the result of some sudden emotion or 
other cause. He is not in his normal 
state. 

11. The best manuscripts read, “as it 
were a great sheet let down by the four 
corners upon the earth.” 


12. The R. V. omits “wild beasts.” 

13, 14. The whole account evidently 
indicates that it was vision or dream. 
“Common and unclean.” All or nearly 
all the animals were to a Jew unclean. 
The word “common” is opposed to 
“holy,” or that which is set apart. 

15. “What God hath cleansed, make 
not thou common.” R. V. If God de- 
clared a thing “clean,” man should not 
make it “unclean” or “common.” Com- 
pare Mark 7:10, R. V., Acts 15:9. 

16. “Thrice.” Doubtless for the sake 
of emphasis, and to impress upon Peter 
that some lesson was intended. 

17. “While Peter was much _per- 
plexed.” R. V. A most natural condi- 
tion of mind; he might understand in a 
general way, but not the application. 
“Having made inquiry.” R. V. The 
original implies some difficulty, as if 
the house were an obscure one. “Gate.” 
The door of the house. Compare Acts 
I2eas 
18. “Called.” To the porter. There 
is nothing to show that Peter heard 
them. 

19. “Thought on the vision.” Inde- 
pendently of the singularity of the 
vision and the repetition, dreams and 
visions in those days were thought of 
great importance, and always to have 
some special teaching, or direction to be 
followed, or warning: “The Spirit said 
unto him.” How is not related. 

20. Immediate obedience was re- 
quired, even while the vision was an 
unsolved mystery. “Nothing doubting.” 
Without scruple or hesitation. “I have 
sent them.” ‘They are there in response 
to a Divine impulse or command. 

PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 
1. It must not be understood that this 


to. “Hungry.” 


' 25, 1909.] 
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incident meant the complete opening of 
the Christian communion to the Gen- 
tiles. That did not come for some 
years. It seems to have been regarded 
as an exceptional case. It did form a 
precedent, but it did little more than 
démonstrate the possibility of a Gen- 
tile’s conversion. 
2. “Is there no knocking heard below, 
For which you should arise and 
Peet ae phe oy 
Though pure and bright the 


higher air, 

And hot the street, and dull the 
stair, 

Still get thee down, for who shall 
know 

But ’tis the Lord who knocks 
below ?” 


Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New 
York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR FOURTH MONTH 4, 1909. 


LIFE LESSONS FOR ME FROM 
THE BOOK OF PROVERBS. 
Prov. 8: 1-17. (CoNSECRATION MEETING.) 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Third month 29. The great les- 
son: wisdom, Prov. 1: 1-9. 


Third-day. Obedience to God’s Word. Prov. 
3: I-10. 

Fourth-day. Avoidance of evil. Prov. 4: 
14 


-27. 
Fitth-day. Diligence. Prov. 6: 6-11; 24: 33. 


Sixth-day. Value of righteousness. Prov. 
Ii: 1-11. 

Seventh-day. The value of silence. Prov. 
25: 8-15. 


In the book of Ecclesiastes we read 


SPRY AT SIXTY-FOUR. 
KEEPS WELL AND ACTIVE ON POSTUM. 


Postum does one good because it is 
made of clean hard wheat and contains 
no drug or other harmful substance. 

“My husband always had his coffee 
twice a day—thought he could not do 
without it,” writes a New York woman. 
“About twelve years ago he began to 
have bad spells. 

“His head felt queer, was dizzy and 
sick at his stomach. The doctor would 
come, and prescribe for biliousness but 
medicines gave no permanent relief. 

“In a short time the same old spells 
would return. ‘This went on for years, 
until we dreaded these spells and feared 
he would become an invalid. 

“A friend to whom we told this ex- 
perience said it was coffee. He had 
been the same way and stopped drink- 
ing coffee and got well by change to 
well-made Postum. 

“He told us to be sure to make it 
right, according to directions on pack- 
age. Now we like Postum as well as 
coffee, and I can’t remember when my 
husband has had a sick day. 

“Those bad spells are a thing of the 
past. He is sixty-four, works every 
day and is as spry as a boy. We have 
been using Postum a year and a half 
and are glad to have a delicious drink 
which does not injure us as coffee did.” 

Name given by .Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “the Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true and full of human 
interest. 


of one who taught the people knowledge 
because he was wise. Cause and effect 
interacted. He himself pondered; or, as 
the margin (Am. R.) reads, he “gave 
ear.” That is, he was attentive. The 
outward and the inward worked to- 
gether, because he was wise. And it 
was thus, too, that he grew in both 
knowledge and wisdom. The “wisest 
fool in Christendom” sat on the English 
throne in a pedantry of knowledge and 
a dearth of wisdom, for his wisdom was 
that of things and not of principles. 
Relations did not exist, because there 
was not response and adjustment and 
intervention. 

There must be a firm foundation, a 
fructifying soil, an illuminating guide, 
a directive purpose, a body correlating 
the members, a law of the Lord which 
constrains us to fear and obedience, and 
is the beginning of knowledge. The 
man who puts his intellect upon the 
task of deposing God from His 
throne is like the dove that Noah put 
forth from the Ark: there is no resting 
place but in return. He is as short- 
sighted as Orville Wright would be if 
he should contemn the rock-ribbed 
earth because he can soar an hour in the 
encircling air. Not only must he come 
to rest in a little time upon its stable 
foundations, but even while he moves in 
apparent detachment and freedom from 
it, he is none the less able to fly and to 
move at all only because the attraction 
of the earth steadies him and compacts 
the air. Foundation facts are unescapa- 
ble; he that misseth wisdom wrongeth 
his own soul and loves death. 

One can hardly fail to be impressed 
with the continuance of opportunity set 
forth by our teacher in Proverbs; yet 
there is a rejection that means death. 
Napoleon said, “I am he that proposes 
and I also dispose.” God buried his 
army in a million snowflakes. They 
were His messengers to teach the arro- 
gant emperor the beginning of wisdom, 
but his eye was blinded, and Waterloo 
and St. Helena awaited him as the con- 
vincing facts that checked a willful life. 

Solomon promises prosperity to the 
obedient. Godliness with contentment 
is great gain, and many a man holds 
title to possessions that are but a burden 
to him, while the humble who see in 
them a God-implanted beauty and a 
service to all men own them in a much 
richer and truer sense than does he 
who holds the title. 


NOTICES. 


A stated meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Auxiliary of the International Medical 
Missionary Society will be held Fifth- 
day, Third month 25th, at 2.45 o’clock 
P. M., at the residence of Mrs. Joseph 
R. Rhoads, City Avenue, south of Sixty- 
third Street, Overbrook, Pa. An ad- 
dress will be given by Valeria F. Pen- 
rose, Germantown. 


Any one troubled with blindness or 
failing sight will find the Blind Man’s 
Tablet Holder very helpful. Price, 
$2.00. Write for particulars to John Y. 
Hoover, West Branch, Iowa. A Friend, 
to whom he sent one of these tablet 
holders, writes: 

“Surely your tablet holder will be a 
great help to those who have lost their 
sight. Susan MEapDE, 

Plain Ville, Kan. 


‘ 
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On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and Okla- 
homa, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. Safest form of investment; no fluctuations 
in value; securities personally inspected; no 
loan made to exceed 40 per cent. of our valuation. 
Collections made without expense to Investor. 
Long and successful experience. References 
furnished, Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
JosrPH J. DICKINSON Frank M. Reep 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment—tested by our cus- 


tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 
est wherever investors desire Write for booklet and list. 
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Write for up to date map of the new state and 
descriptive papers of our high grade first mort- 
gage loans on improved real estate in Easterm 
Oklahoma, the richest agricultural country in 
the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third value. 
All securities personally inspected by a salaried 
employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance Com- 
panies and Individuals who have invested in 
our mortgages for years. 
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SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘*The 
American Friend” to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
\ine each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than esc. Cash with order, 


WANTED—A mother’s helper to assist in the 
care of three children. Address G. M., Box 45, 
Yorktown Heights, New York. 


QUAKER POST CARDS-—Size 344 x 5% inches. 
Knitting, In the Garden, Quilting. On the Way 
to Meeting. At the Meeting House Door, By the 
Fireside. Subjects that are familiar and dear to 
everyone with Friends associations. Printed in 
sepia ink on cameo plated stock The set of six 
mailed, postage paid, for 15c. Single copies 4e. 
postage paid. Tur BIDDLE Press, 1010 Cherry 
Street, Philadelphia. 


Quaker White Plymouth Rocks— Purity 
guaranteed. Madeaclean sweep at Adams, and 


Randolph Co. shows. Eggs $1 per 15. I guar- 
anteea square deal. Score up to 9534 O. Perry 


Bantz, Route 10, Winchester, Indiana. 


TEACHERS WANTED —For reopening of 
Pickering College, at Newmarket, Ontario, Sep- 
tember 1, 1909: Master. for Classics ard History; 
Lady Teacher, for English or Modern Languages 
(both must be University graduates). 

Applications, giving qua.ifications, should be 
addressed to Principal Dr. Wm. P. Firth, care 
Albert S. Rogers, 63 Bay St., Toronto, Canada. 


WANTED—To help pay expenses in finish- 
ing school. To make hand-made underwear 
and embroidery at home. Address X. Y. Z., 
Office, THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 1010 Arch St., 
Phila. 


W ANTE D—Names and addresses of those 
interested in the history of Friends. Address 
Friends Historical Society, 1010 Arch St., Phila. 


WANTED—A position as housekeeper in & 
small family, or to care foran aged person. A 
Friend’s family preferred Address E. MANUEL, 
25 Gorden St., South Framingham, Mass. Care 
of F. Trumble. 
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Mrs. Russell Sage’s Offer Still Open 


THE TIME EXTENDED FOR ONE YEAR 


Mrs. Russell Sage has offered to give to the American 
Bible Society $500,000 for a permanent endowment, provided 
a like amount is subscribed for the same purpose before the 
3st of December, 1909. 

The amount already subscribed is $131,442 85, of which 
$67,440.05 has been paid in and is separately invested. 


The sum of $368,557.15 remains to be subscribed in order 
fo secure Mrs. Sage’s gift. 

Subscriptions need not be paid immediately, and may be 
paid in definite instalments if desired. 

The Bible Society needs this endowment. It works 
through seven Agencies and three hundred and forty-six 
Auxiliary Societies in the United States, and twelve Agencies 
in foreign lands. 

It employs six hundred men and women colporteurs, 
who go from city to city, from village to village, and from 
house to house. 

It circulates the Scriptures in sixty-five languages in the 
United States alone, supplying individuals as well as Home 
Missionary and Church agencies. 


It conducts all its work without purpose or profit. 


Its work should be enlarged without delay. Calls for 
advance are most insistent in the mission fields of the world 
and throughout this nation. 

Abraham Lincoln said : 
has given to men.’’ 

Millions of people who have never seen the Bible never 
will see it unless the work of this Society is adequately 
supported. 

The Society’s budget of expenditure for the current year 
is $562,700. This varies but little from the average annual 
expenditure for the last ten years. 

Its receipts from church collections, Auxiliary Societies, 
Life Members, and other friends, and from legacies, are so 
variable as to make self-evident the need of a permanent 
endowment that shall supplement such receipts and give 
stability to a work that is world-wide. 

Its Trust Funds amount to $732,630.90. The income 
last year was $28,853.02, only about one-twentieth of the 
above budget. 

Now is the time to help by individual pledge, by church 
collections, or in other ways. 


** The Bible is the best gift God 


[Third month 


Why not make an Easter Offering 
now to the American Bible Society? 


Send subscriptions to WILLIAM FOULKE, Treasurer, American Bible Society, Bible House, Astor Place, New York, or to 


any one of the Agency Secretaries. 
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and old Photographs Copied 


Have them made PERMANENT 
by being copied, and printed 
on Platinum Paper. My 


Send them to 


WILLIAM SHEWELL ELLIS 
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Che Greatest 


ele travel thru the valley of Happiness; to 
cross the fleshly Deserts of Folly, Strife 
into the 


and Ambition; to press upward 


Tablelands of the Spirit, and, among the 
Mountains of Sacrifice arrive in the valley of 
Blessedness is no mean achievement. 

To be a Master of the Universal Languages 
of Silence, Attitude and Fact, is greater, and 
fits one for a Simple Life of Service wherein 


hood and Fellowship constantly increasing. 

To be delivered from Fear and Idleness, 
from Prejudice, Ignorance and Tradition; to 
find Truth, and by Love’s way of Sacrifice ar- 
rive at the Divine—Within, this is the greatest. 
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J. Wilbur Chapman and his Evyangelis- | 


tic party, including Charles M. Alex- 


| 


ander and wife, are now on their way to | 


Australia, having sailed from Vancouver 
the 26th ult. 


The principals in the kidnapping of 
Willie Whitla received their price and 
returned the child on the 22nd ult. The 
exchange took place in Cleveland, Ohio, 
but before the kidnappers could escape 
with their booty they were arrested, and 
await trial, 

The chief conspirator seems to have 
been a woman who is well acquainted 
with the Whitla family—she and her 
husband being the principals in the 
crime, 


An expedition led by Lieut. E. H. 
Shackleton, of the British Navy, has 
succeeded in getting within one hundred 
and eleven miles of the South Pole, 
and in discovering the South magnetic 
pole. The party is now on its homeward 
journey, and was able last week to tele- 
graph the details of its adventures to 
the London officials. One hundred and 
twenty-six days have been consumed in 
the adventure, and much useful informa- 
tion has been gained concerning the con- 
tinent which lies within the Antartic 
Zone. One hundred new mountain 
peaks were discovered; also a voleano 
13,210 feet high. 


The latest news from Indiana tells how 
Ohio County voted “dry” by a small 
majority. Thirty-seven counties have 
voted on local option since the passage 
of the new county local option law, 
thirty-six of them voting “dry.” T'wenty- 
one counties are already “dry” by 
remonstrance. Before this item reaches 
our readers five other counties will have 
voted local option; and we hope next 
week to be able to report a clean sweep 


for the prohibition forces. It is estimated | 


that about, 2,500 saloons have been put 
out of business since the new law went 
into effect. 


The much-mooted question of whether 
the United States should provide for its 
ex-Presidents, and if so, how, is likely 
to be debated in the present Congress. 


Two bills bearing on the subject have 
been introduced. One is by Representa- 
tive Coudrey, Missouri, who wants 
ex-Presidents made honorary members 
of the United States Senate, for life, 
with a salary of $25,000 a year. The 
other bill, by Representative Bennett, 
New York, provides that former Chief 
Executives shall be life members of the 
House of Representatives, with the right 
to debate, but not to vote and receive 
the same compensation and allowances 
as members. Neither of these bills 
should be passed. 


There has been much newspaper com- 
ment about the incompetency of the jury 
which was impaneled for the Cooper 
murder trial in Tennessee. 
will remember that Senator Edward W. 
Carmack, the champion for State pro- 
hibition, was shot by his political rivals, 


Col. D. B. Cooper and his son Robin, | 


in the streets of Nashville last Eleventh 
month. ‘A desperate attempt was made 
to secure the most illiterate jury; prac- 
tically every one who could read being 
disnussed as incompetent for holding 
previously formed opinions. 

It is pleasing to learn that this jury 
has been able to render a most sane, 
and what to an outsider seems to be a 
just verdict in finding the Coopers 
guilty of murder in the second degree. 
The penalty for this crime in ‘Tennessee 
is twenty years’ imprisonment. The jury 
has saved the State from reproach and 


stain which an acquital or even a dis- | 


agreement would have inflicted upon its 
honor, and have done their part in bring- 
ing influential criminals to justice. 


A favorite cry of the opponents of 
prohibition is that prohibition does not 
prohibit. But the figures show that last 
year the sales of beer was less than it 
was in 1907 in all the Southern pro- 


hibition States, for which we have fig- | 


ures except North Carolina, and there it 
increased from nothing to a total of 
only ten barrels! In Alabama the 
decrease was over one-fifth; in Tennes- 
see it was something over ten per cent. 
in Georgia it was nearly one-third. 
Indeed, the only State in the whole 
South in which the sale of beer showed 
any increase worth speaking of was 
Louisiana. In Florida, Kentucky, 
Texas, and Virginia, as well as in the 
prohibition States, it actually showed 
decreases. What the Prohibition move- 
ment and the panic together meant to the 
brewers is shown by the following: 
Since 1900 to 1907 the production of 
beer in this country annually increased 
anywhere from 1,000,000 to 5,000,000 
odd barrels, with an average growth 
of 2,463,052 barrels a_ year. But 
last year it increased only 201,569 bar- 
rels. The brewers, however, still have 
an immense business. ‘They sell enough 
to provide something like two-thirds of 
a barrel of beer to every man, woman 
and child in the nation. 


Evidently treaties do not mean much 
to the Central American republics. In 
1907 each of them signed the treaty of 
Washington, by which they pledged 
themselves to peace. Now, Salvador and 
Nicaragua are at war and it is believed 
that Honduras and Guatemala will 
inevitably be drawn into the conflict as 
allies, the former of Nicaragua, the lat- 
ter of Salvador. This sudden and bitter 
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strife is likely to affect the future of the 
Central American republics for some 
years, as intervention by the United 
States, with the moral support of Mex- 
ico, is deemed certain. ‘The Charge 
d’Affaires of the United States legation 
at Managua, has been called to Wash- 
ington to discuss the situation with the 
State Department, and three American 
war vessels are to patrol the coast of 
Nicaragua until further orders. It is 
reported at Washington and in Mexico 
City that the United States and Mexico 
are fully agreed that action must soon 
be taken because conditions in Central 
America are becoming so intolerable as 
to be a menace to civilization. 


President ‘Taft, who has learned by 
experience that first hand information is 
the best, is said to have determined that 
the members of his Cabinet shall by fre- 
quent tours of inspection familiarize 
themselves with conditions which must 
be considered by the departments of 
which they are the respective heads. It 
is announced that with this end in view 
Secretary of War Dickinson will make 
an early visit to the Isthmus of Panama 
to inspect the canal. Secretary of the 
Interior Ballinger will go to Alaska to 
investigate conditions in that territory, 
particularly in regard to public lands. 
Secretary of the Navy Meyer probably 
will visit the various navy yards of the 
country to acquaint himself with exist- 
ing conditions. Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wilson expects to visit the various 
State experiment stations this summer, 
also inspecting the packing houses in the 
West. Doubtless the President will 
keep the rest of his advisers moving alsc 
and the nation will benefit by what the, 
The idea is an excellent one. 
The scheme will afford opportunity to 
business men and others to meet Cabinet 
officers and thus bring valuable knowl- 
edge to the President and to Congress. 
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A NEWLY DISCOVERED EARLY CHRIS- 
TIAN DOCUMENT. 


It is a great pleasure to report to our readers 
that our friend, J. Rendel Harris, once a professor 
at Haverford College, now the Principal of Wood- 
brooke, has discovered what seems to be a collection 
of very early Christian Psalms. While he was at 
Haverford, Rendel Harris discovered a Syriac 
manuscript of the “Apology of Aristides,” which 
is the earliest specimen of a Christian apology. His 
present discovery is no less interesting. 

He has had for a number of years on his shelves 
a little stained Syriac manuscript, which he supposed 
to be a version of the Old Testament Psalms. On 
the 4th of First month while he was engaged in an 
examination of this manuscript he found to his 
great surprise that it was a collection of Jewish- 
Christian psalms, or hymns of praise, entirely 
unknown in the modern world. 

There are about sixty of the psalms and they are 
written in the ancient, classical Syriac. Eighteen of 
the psalms at the end of the collection prove to be 
Jewish “Psalms of Solomon,” already known to us 
in a Greek version. The rest of them are quite dif- 
ferent in type and spirit and form a fresh find. They 
are constructed on the general model of our Scrip- 
tural Psalms, but they are plainly Christian, that 
is to say, they contain unmistakable references to 
salvation through Christ. 
self puts it, “they are warm with the central fires of 
the religious life.” 

From internal evidence and from the fact that five 
of these psalms are quoted in an extant Gnostic work 
of the third century and are there considered to be 
Psalms of Solomon, Rendel Harris is convinced that 
his discovered hymns have come out of the very early 
period of the life of the Church. They must at least 
have had a long period of existence before they came 
to be attributed to Solomon who was, as we have 
seen, the reputed author of a large collection of 
Jewish psalms. Rendel Harris reports that his dis- 
covered psalms show a decided beauty in style and 
form and they bear the marks of deep religious 
experience. He thinks that they have come out of 
some Christian community of Palestine and were 
written soon after the fall of Jerusalem, in 70 A. D. 


As Rendel Harris him- 


It is of course too soon to speak with assurance of 
the exact date of their origin or of the locality in 
which they came to light, but it is a rare treasure to 
have a hymn book that was used by saints in the first 
century, some of whom perhaps had seen and heard 
and handled the Word of Life, and it is a peculiar 
satisfaction that the discovery of it should be made 
by one of our own members. aid, 


NOT OF WORKS. 


If we expect to understand the Apostle Paul, as 
indeed if we expect to understand any part of the 
Bible, we must recognize that some very common 
words have two or more meanings, among which are 
“works” and “flesh.”” Sometimes these words are 
used with different meanings in the same text or 
context. Take for illustration a passage from 
Ephesians; the Apostle is telling how we are saved 
by grace, through faith, and adds, “not of works, lest 
any man should boast,” but in the very next sentence 
he declares that we are “created in Christ Jesus unto 
good works, which God hath before ordained that we 
should walk in them.” In one breath he seems to 
deprecate “works,” in the next he makes them part 
and parcel of Christian living. What does he mean ? 
Is he trying to tell us that good works count for 
naught ; that we are saved by grace regardless of our 
conduct? Some loose thinkers alas! talk as if that 
were his meaning, and some loose livers act in the 
same way. But what did the Apostle have in mind? 
In the first instance he was thinking of “works” as 
the observance of the old Jewish ceremonial, in the 
second, of “good works” as righteous conduct grow- 
ing out of a spiritual union with Christ. To make 
these words mean other than this, or to confuse their 
meaning, is to misconstrue the passage. 

This allusion of the Apostle to the weakness of the 
Jewish ceremonial is a key to much of his teaching. 
For him the old ritual has become a heap of empty 
Fasting before prayer is a case in point. 
think this practice originated 
with races of primitive men who communed 
with their gods through a sacrificial meal, 
and who, in order to get the best results from 
the sacred food, fasted before the feast, while their 


husks. 


Some _ scholars 
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bodies were ridding themselves of common diet. To 
these remote peoples the practice meant something, 
but the custom survived many centuries after the 
idea which gave it significance had been forgotten. 
In like manner much in the “Law and Tradition” in 
Paul’s day had long since lost its meaning and existed 
only as a round of exercise with no saving virtue. So 
the Apostle exhorts his Colossian brethren to let no 
man judge them “in meat, or in drink, or in respect 
to a feast day, or a new moon, or a Sabbath day.” , 

It would be easy for us at this point to go too far 
in our criticism of ceremonial. Empty shells, to be 
sure, but empty shells may have a value, and relig- 
ious “forms” may teach a lesson. To Paul they were 
“a shadow of the things to come,” suggestions of a 
moral order, the footprints of a search for spiritual 
life which he had found in Jesus Christ. 

This contrast between the two kinds of “works” 
also reflects another Pauline conception. In a letter 
to the Corinthians he speaks of his body as an earthly 
tabernacle which may dissolve, and of his inner self 
as the real eternal ego. It is this “new creation,” 
this spiritual self, born of union with Christ, which 
forms the center of significant life. Things that 
affect the outward man, are temporal, they pass away 
with the dissolution of the body. “Circumcision, in 
the flesh, made with hands” availeth naught. It is 
circumcision of the heart that counts. Only “works” 
with a moral and spiritual significance, cut through 
to the core, and make or unmake the real man. In 
this way Paul comes to identify the “works of the 
law” with the “deeds of the flesh” and to regard them 
as transitory, and therefore useless in an eternal, 
spiritual order. 


OPPORTUNITY. 


“They do me wrong who say I come no more 
When once I knock and fail to find you in; 
For every day I stand outside your door 
And bid you wake, and rise to fight and win. 


“Dost thou behold thy lost youth all aghast? 
Dost reel from righteous Retribution’s blow? 

Then turn from blotted archives of the past 
And find the future’s pages white as snow. 


“Art thou a mourner? Rouse thee from thy spell; 
Art thou a sinner? Sins may be forgiven; 

Each morning gives thee wings to flee from hell, 
Each night a star to guide thy feet to Heaven. 


“Laugh like a boy at splendors that have sped, 
To vanished joys be blind and deaf and dumb; 

My judgments seal the dead past with its dead, 
But never bind a moment yet to come. 


“Though deep in mire, wring not your hands and weep; 
I lend my arm to all who say ‘T can!’ 
No shame-faced outcast ever sank so deep 
But yet might rise and be again a man!”—E xchange. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ALLEN JAY. 
XX TT 


56. Stanley Pumphrey and Other English Friends 
in America. 


It was a bright day when Stanley Pumphrey and 
I went on board the steamer Illinois at Liverpool, 
bound for Philadelphia. Our dear friend, Stanley 
Pumphrey, had been liberated by London Yearly 
Meeting to visit the meetings of Friends in America 
and he came home with me for the purpose of enter- 
ing upon this extensive work. He did not know what 
lay before him, but expected it would require three 
or four years to complete the task. A number of 


Friends came to see us off. We occupied the same - 


state room. Our voyage was a rather pleasant one, 
but my friend suffered with sea-sickness during the 
first half of the voyage, while I enjoyed being free 
from that and took pleasure in waiting on him and 
endeavoring to make him comfortable. The first 
thing he could eat was a piece of a good ripe Ameri- 
can watermelon. It was a happy feeling that came 
over me as we entered the mouth of the Delaware 
River one beautiful morning and sailed up towards 
the City of Philadelphia. My dear friend, Stanley 
Pumphrey, thus alludes to it in his Memoirs. ‘Sail- 
ing up the Delaware, my dear brother, Allen Jay sat 
by me on the deck. We said but little to one an- 
other for the hearts of both of us were full. Allen 
Jay was returning home from a service in which the 
Lord had greatly blessed him. I was entering upon 
one the responsibility of which I felt exceedingly, but 
in which I was trusting to the help and blessing of 
God. My thoughts went back to other years as 1 
pictured William Penn sailing up that same river 
with a band of men and women driven from their own 
land by persecution, resolved to try on ‘this virgin soil 
the holy experiment of founding a state the corner 
stone of whose policy should be liberty of conscience 
and in which the endeavor should be made to carry 
out the divine precepts of the Saviour in His. sermon 
on the mount, of peace and good-will towards all 
men.” — I had been engaged in preparing my things 
in readiness to go ashore immediately upon arriving 
at the dock when suddenly I remembered my friend 
with a feeling that I had neglected him, for I remem- 
bered my feelings when landing on the other side as 
a stranger several months before, with a burden rest- 
ing upon me as I looked forward to a service among 
strangers in a strange land. Immediately going 
upon deck, I found him sitting on the hindmost part 
of the ship, hidden from view and weeping. Sitting 
down by his side in silence I hardly knew what to say. 
Finally I ventured to say that I remembered my feel- 
ings when landing in Ireland and could sympathize 
with him, but now I was returning with the reward of 
peace and with thankfulness that the Lord had been 
with me and strengthened me for the work, and that 
I trusted in course of time he might be permitted to 
do the same when his work was done in this land. 
Never shall I forget his look of sorrow as he turned 
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to me and said, “Allen Jay, that is not the trouble. 
I could give up home and friends and joyfully enter 
upon the work in this land, but I am overwhelmed 
with sorrow because the Lord has given me a message 
for Philadelphia Yearly Meeting and I have seen 
clearly that many of the Friends will not receive it.” 


When in coming months he met with opposition in 
various meetings in the limits of the yearly meeting, 
that scene on the Illinois that beautiful morning 
would come before me—this servant of God weeping 
because they would not receive the message that God 
sent him to deliver. I have known most of the leading 
ministers in our Society during the last fifty years. 
To my mind few have been his equals in spiritual 
life and insight into the deep things of God. So my 
heart was pained and dipped into deep feeling of sym- 
pathy with him when he was met by Friends and told 
that it would not be acceptable for him to sit in the 
gallery. At another place the first thing that was 
said to him was, “Well Stanley, I am not glad to see 
thee making the appearance thou dost.” He says, 
“T gat down near the end of the gallery and as far 
as human sympathy went I never felt so lonely in my 
life, but my gracious Master drew near to me and 
encompassed me with His love and I prayed out my 
soul before Him with many tears. After the close of 
the meeting a leading elder pursued me and told me 
that I ought not again to sit in the gallery and that I 
was setting a bad example.” Similar propositions 
met him at a number of the meetings within the 
yearly meeting, but we turn from this to the other side 
of the picture. He tells what great comfort he met 
with in the attendance of other meetings. At Twelfth 
Street, Philadelphia, Germantown, Burlington, Hav- 
erford and many others they received his message and 
he spoke especially of the comfort he enjoyed being in 
the homes of John B. Garrett, Robert B. Haines, 
Eliza P. Gurney and also many other homes and 
meetings. He says; “I attended Twelfth Street Meet- 
ing far oftener than any other and I always received 
the warmest of welcomes there and in many other 
places in and around Philadelphia the Friends were 
generally willing to listen to me, and I have faith 
to believe the seed was not sown in vain.” Those of 
us who have known Philadelphia for the last forty 
years and who have had the privilege during the past 
few years of coming in contact more or less with the 
earnest and faithful body of younger and middle-aged 
Friends as well as some who are older, and witnessing 
their devoted labors in building up the Redeemer’s 
Kingdom in various lines of Christian work are 
forced to say that that which was sown in tears is 
bringing forth abundance of fruit to the glory of the 
Master of the Vineyard. He was a man who had 
understanding of the signs of the times and knew 
what Israel ought to do. During the four years 
that he was in this land he labored to unite the Society 
in this country in their work on foreign missions. It 
became a real concern and he wrote and spoke on the 
subject in nearly all our yearly meetings, and when 
he returned home he was disappointed, saying, “I 


years.” We now see it accomplished in the American 
Friends Board of Foreign Missions, which was 
adopted by the last Five Years Meeting. Friends of 
America owe much to the visits of our dear English 
Friends, not only those of the older class who visited 
us years ago, such as Jonathan and Hannah Back- 
house, William and Josiah Foster, Joseph John 
Gurney, Joseph Bevan Braithwaite, Sarah B. S. 
Clarke and a number of others who have attended our 
conferences and Five Years Meetings, but among the 
younger class such as John Wilhelm Rowntree, Stan- 
ley Pumphrey, Henry Stanley Newman and Harriet 
Green. The three latter visited the Society more gen- 
erally, went into the study of our needs and wants, 
entered many homes not only along the Atlantic shore 
and on the prairies of the West, but went down into 
the South also. They knew how to sympathize with 
the meetings which held their religious services in sod 
houses; and with the homes where Friends lived in 
log cabins, driving for miles over the prairies, through 
snow and mud and over the difficult roads of the 
South. 

I have spoken of my unity and sweet fellowship in 
labor with Stanley Pumphrey. It was equally pre- 
cious to sit by the side of Henry Stanley Newman 
and hold up his hands while he proclaimed the Gos- 
pel. It was in our own home that I had the privilege 
of preparing a program for his four years’ labor in 
America, and so closely were we united in labor in 
some parts of the work that we received the appella- 
tion of David and Jonathan. It was also our priv- 
ilege to have dear Harriet Green in our home and to 
follow her in sympathy and prayers in her labors and 
journeyings in our land, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific coasts and also down in the South, and to be 
present when the dear Friends of North Carolina laid 
her to rest under the spreading oak in the cemetery 
near Guilford College which she had learned to love 
so well. JI am glad that these have lived and labored 
among us and rejoice that I have known them all and 
labored with them. I am a better man to-day and 
have a wider vision of God’s love and goodness 
because I have known such servants of His. 

After reaching home our monthly, quarterly and 
yearly meetings came on in the three following weeks. 
I returned the minute granted me one year before 
with accounts of my journeyings and labors. A 
review of the work brought a sweet and quiet rest to 
my mind. The report was received kindly by the 
meeting. Our dear friend, Stanley Pumphrey, 
attended Baltimore Yearly Meeting and then came on 
to North Carolina Yearly Meeting. It was pleasant 
to have him in our home. He was a welcome mem- 
ber of the household and quite a favorite with the 
children. 

During the spring and summer of ’76 I was much 
with him in visiting the meetings of Friends in North 
Carolina and Tennessee and we closed our labors 
together at Hampton, Va., where we made our home 
with George Dixon and visited the colored school 
under the care of General Armstrong and spoke to the 


shall not see it, but it will come to pass before many | students several times. When through here we 
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separated. Stanley Pumphrey says, “I felt sad at 
parting with dear Allen Jay to whom my heart had 
become closely bound in brotherly love. ‘We shall 
neither of us ever forget these weeks of associated 
service,’ he said, and then knelt down and prayed 
with me once more. I had a comfortable voyage up 
the Chesapeake Bay back to Baltimore.” 

Having alluded to the interest taken by Stanley 
Pumphrey and Henry Stanley Newman in organizing 
the American Friends Board of Foreign Missions, I 
propose in my next to give a brief statement of the 
growth and formation of this Foreign Mission Board 
among Friends in America. 


DR. CUYLER’S LAST ARTICLE. 


[Theodore L. Cuyler’s last published article 
appeared in The Christian Work and Evangelist, and 
with it a note from the author rejoicing over the 
evangelistic campaign in Boston. The appeal comes 
to us with a touch of sentiment, now that we know it 
is his last.—Ep. ] 


. Among the army of readers of this paper may be 
many who expect to become Christians before they 
die, and yet have not done so. Let me have a frank 
word with you. 
begun the Christian life, you might answer there are 
hindrances in your way. Of course there are. All 
the best things are costly, and God does not promise 
to carry you to heaven in a palace car. A cheap 
religion is more worthless than certain flimsy goods 
that are sold for a trifle. 

One obstacle that may deter you is that you are 
disgusted with the inconsistent conduct of some who 
profess to be Christians. You say, “I don’t care to 
be what they are,” and you are perfectly right in 
feeling so. Jesus Christ does not ask you to be 
frivolous, or cowardly, or selfish, or anything else 


that is unworthy. He asks you to trust in 
Him, and follow Him, and copy Him, and 
not to be studying the faults of your fel- 


low-creatures. Every good thing is counterfeited, 
and there is a counterfeit piety sometimes found in 
the cases of shallow, self-deceived professors. Study 
your own faults, my dear friends, and face your own 
sins! Those sins will destroy your soul if they are 
not repented of. Unless you are “born again” you 
will be condemned alongside of those whom you are 
now condemning. This flimsy excuse will not “hold 
water.” No other person’s failure will excuse your 
failure. 

Perhaps no such small hindrances as these may be 
in your path. You may desire to be a Christian and 
yet find that the real difficulties are not outside of 
you or around you, but in your heart. You say, “My 
heart is obstinate and wicked, and I cannot make to 
myself a new heart.” Blind Bartimeus could not 
restore sight to his eyes. But Jesus Christ could do 
it and He did it just as soon as Bartimeus came to 
Him in simple faith and with the honest prayer on 
his lips, “Lord, let me receive my sight!” The first 


If I inquire why you have never | 


mistake is that you are trying to do what only divine — 
power can effect, and neglecting to do what the 


Savior asks you to do. He invites you to turn from 


your sins and obey Him, and He promises to you the — 


help of His Almighty Spirit to change your heart. 
This brings me to the main point, which I would 
lovingly press upon your attention. 
book for you now like the Word of God. Open your 
Bible at the fiftieth chapter of Isaiah and you find 
this verse: ‘For the Lord God will help me. There- 
fore shall I not be confounded; therefore I have set 
my face like a flint, and I know that I shall not be 
ashamed.” This passage—which has the ring of a 
bugle—will both encourage you and keep you from 
self-trust in the vital matter of your salvation. Self- 
reliance is a good thing in the right place; but seltf- 
reliance in a battle with the world, and the lusts of 
the flesh and the devil, and the innate depravity of 
the heart, means self-destruction. Some persons set 
out like John Bunyan’s “Mr. Presumption” with the 
self-confident ery, “Oh, I can do it.” Such vain 
boasters have not yet been under fire or measured 
swords with their enemies. The secret of the failure 
of more than one attempt to live a Christian life has 
been self-confidence. God’s book declares, “He that 


trusteth his own heart is a fool.” My friend, you — | 


cannot trust yourself too little, and you cannot trust 
Jesus too much. The real question with you just 
now is, “Shall I trust myself—or my Lord and 
Savior?’ Your soul has no self-lifting power or 
self-renewing power. You can no more find your 
way to heaven without Christ’s light and grace than 
you can find your way through the Mammoth Cave 
without a guide and a lantern. Christ says: “I am 
the Light,” and Christ says, ““Ye must be born anew,” 
and born of the Spirit. In Jesus Christ is your only 
help. 

Tf you seek that help sincerely you will surely 
obtain it. You are learning some lessons now 
that will be of great service to you. Yow 
are learning what a sinful thing your heart is 
and what a weak creature you are. Ohrist 
says to you, “In Me is thy help,” and He never breaks 
His word. This loving assistance will come to you 
in many ways. He will pour His grace into your 
heart as streams of water pour into the bottom of a 
well and fill it up. Christ will put good thoughts into 
your heart. He will not only forgive your past sins, 
but give you strength to fight temptations. He will 
give you supernatural help, and when you encounter 
lions in your way you will find, like Daniel, that the 
lions are harmless. Then, my friend, lay hold of 
Jesus Christ with the entire grasp of your soul and 
do just as He bids you. Let consicence speak out. 
Tnstead of resisting the blessed Spirit, work with the 
Spirit. No one ever yet cast himself entirely on 
Christ, with a readiness to hear Christ’s voice and to 
do Christ’s will, and was left to perish. 

Bind this blessed text like a frontlet between your 
eyes. Write it on the palms of your hands. It will 
give you security, you will “never be confounded.” 


step in the religious life is obedience to Christ. Your | It will give you steadfastness; Christ will 
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give you backbone to do your duty and to 
face any hindrances. It will give you a serenity 
of soul; you will ‘never be ashamed,” and in 
the face of sneer or scoff, of man or devils, you will 
have strength to stand by your colors. Tens of thou- 
sands have had just your hindrances and others like 
them, and Jesus Christ has brought them off more 
than conquerors. 


OF TWO GOOD THINGS CHOOSE BOTH. 


Being pulled two ways at once is mighty uncom- 
fortable. 

Dangerous, too; something is liable to rip apart. 

And just this uncomfortable experience is what 
the Church is undergoing all the while nowadays. A 
crowd of vehement advisers dragging at it on one 
side are crying: 

“Come our way; preach a social message; work for 
social wplift.” 

And on the other side a crowd equally vehement 
crying: 

“Come our way; preach personal salvation; work 
for souls.” 

One party would have the Church spend all its 
breath denouncing civic, industrial, commercial and 
society-life abuses; would have the pulpits preach 
justice between man and man, democracy, living 
wages, honesty in business, decency in politics, a fair 
chance for the handicapped; would have Church 
people join in with the anti-tuberculosis movement, 
anti-child-labor movement, employers’ liability move- 
ment, public playground movement, better housing 
movement and so on. 

The other party insists that the Church must con- 
fine itself to driving out unbelief and rebellion from 
the hearts of men, persuading sinners to “get right 
with God,” making personal work for other men’s 
conversion the paramount business of Christians. 

It is no wonder that with so much pulling and 
hauling hither and thither, a great many Christians 
are immensely distressed to decide which sort of 
opinion they ought themselves to follow. So long as 
the contention keeps up, however, it is this undecided 
mass who save the situation. Should working Chris- 
tians all separate themselves to one party or the 
other, the Church would be split clean in two with a 
schism of ideals—which, we should soon find, is 
much worse than schism of doctrines or organization. 

But the perils of this constant dispute cannot be 
averted simply by holding between the disputants a 
buffer of the dubious or the indifference. The con- 
tentious wings must be brought together and con- 
vinced that there is nothing really to dispute about— 
that truth calls on each party to receive the principle 
of the other and better its own by combining the two. 

The two conceptions must be tied together to 
strengthen both—not left flapping around loose to 
destroy each other. 

Sociologists who boast of being up-to-date and 
evangelists equally proud of their “old-time religion,” 
alike need to learn from Jesus the parable of the 


householder who draws impartially from his treasure 
“things new and old.” There is no virtue in being 
old or being new, but much in being both. 

It is forever sure that trustworthy leading for 
humanity can not come out of any philosophy which 
ignores any fact affecting human relations. The 
biggest of all such facts is this: 

The human interest of God. 

And what a mass of essential things go with that 
fact—man’s temptations, man’s sins, man’s weak- 
nesses, God’s compassion, God’s sacrifice in Jesus 
Christ, God’s forgiveness, God’s present help through 


His Spirit—the endowment of spiritual life, the 


franchise of prayer, the right to partake of the power 
of God. 

The humanitarian may close his eyes to these 
things and drive on vigorously for awhile in very 
sincere labors for betterment of his fellows. He may 
flatter himself that he is filling up the full measure 
of religion. But in the outcome the better wages, bet- 
ter homes, better entertainment, better schooling that 
he strives to bring to people, though good in detail, 
show themselves on the whole lacking strangely in 
vital value for character—in compulsion over life. 
Nay, more; want of urgent and persistent motive in 
himself leaves his own spirits failing. He gets his 
reward in a blank coin void of the image of any life 
or the superscription of any kingdom. He does not 
belong to anything. 

In the long run, the only thing which will make 
men serve men is a passionate persuasion that men 
are God’s children, and since God loves them so 
much, they must be worth saving. 

And in themselves the men helped won’t arrive at 
much inherently noble until some sense of God’s 
valuation makes them count themselves worth the 
trouble of a struggle for righteousness, and some 
sense of the power of God ready for their aid lends 
to the struggle an appearance of hope. 

Make up your Church without leaners on God in 
it—without walkers with God—without men who 
pray and trust and live in the light of God’s coun- 
tenance—and no matter if it prophesies against 
every Qppression and corruption in the calendar of 
human wrongs, it will still mean only what the 
buzzing of a mechanical toy means—the sound of 
motion effecting nothing. 

But on the other hand, a religion which from its 
sanctities and observances and its devotions and 
pieties and its alleged communions, can turn to 
watch the long and sorry procession of the world’s 
woes with lazy conventional pity alone, lifting no 
hand to tear down from over the heads of the march- 
ers the banner of oppression and lift instead the flag 
of justice and brotherhood—such nerveless, uncom- 
passionate religion is a total fraud. 

A Church seeking souls but heedless of beaten, 
broken and bleeding bodies—a Church immersed in 
spiritualities and unconscious of the ills of worka- 
day life—is a hideous skeletonized Church deceived 
in itself, mocking humanity and shaming God. 


The Church that measures itself by the great 
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round measure of God must with equal zeal embrace 
alike its spiritual and its social duties. 

Manifestly, as in any other enterprise of human 
hands, the enterprises of the Church will develop 
specialist workers. According to the grace given them, 
some will work with and for individual souls, seek- 


ing to serve their spiritual welfare; others will labor | 


with men in the composite to improve their temporal 
circumstances. There is nothing to be deplored in 
such specializing of tasks; division of labor is not 
schism. 

Ll 1s severance of sympathies that is alone to be 
feared. 

Where with royal good will the social worker 
gives his heart’s applause to the spiritual worker, 
and the spiritual worker rejoices in the incfeasing 
service of the social worker, and both labor in one 
spirit, a generous and comprehensive accord marks 
the only sort of Church adequate to the twentieth 
century.—The Interior. 


BRAINS AND BENEVOLENCE. 
BY J. W. MAGRUDER. 


General Secretary, Baltimore Federated Charities. 


The approachment between the Church and organ- 
ized charity is a part of the general movement 
towards sound philanthropy. The day is at hand 
when churchmen begin to see that to love their neigh- 
bors as themselves they must love their neighbors not 
only with all their hearts, but with all their minds. 
“As much damage is done to neighbors from want of 
thought as from want of feeling.” 

It was not lack of feeling that led ten different 
churches, organizations and individuals, most of 
them animated by a religious spirit, to carry to one 
family, immediately before Christmas, ten Christmas 
baskets. It was thoughtlessness for the most part; 
though, in this one instance, some of the philanthro- 
pists were guilty of a thoughtlessness that amounted 
to “invincible ignorance.” For some of them knew 
better than to rush in with relief, especially at 
Christmas, when everybody was on the giving hand, 
without first taking time to ascertain from the Joint 
Registration Bureau whether any others were ahead 
of them. And, worse still, they judged only by 
outward appearances as to the destitution of the 
family. All they knew was that the father had 
been stricken by paralysis; that seemed to them suf- 
ficient. They did not discover until too late that 
there were two grown-up sons regularly employed and 
earning an income more than sufficient to support 
the family. They found it out only after both sons 
had thrown up their jobs and gone to trading on 
their father’s misfortune; thanks to an unintelligent 
observance of the second great commandment. 

The thousands of people in Cleveland and else- 
where, who recently set themselves to the experiment 
of living a week or two as Jesus would live, found 
that it required brains as well as heart. Some were 
so at a loss to know what Jesus would do under cer- 
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tain circumstances that they gave it up. It would be 
interesting to know how many, if any, among them 
who had been giving baskets to the poor and other- 
wise dispensing charity, came to see the disaster that 
is being visited upon the defenseless poor by kind- 
hearted church people who, unwittingly, misinterpret: 
and misapply Jesus’ injunction: “Let not thy right 
hand know what thy left hand doeth.” 

We need to be brought to our senses by a new 
interpretation of the Apostle’s injunction: “Destroy 
not with thy meat him for whom Christ died.” 

And, too, we need to be shaken out of the subtle 
and constantly recurring self-deception that we can 
lay up in Heaven merit for ourselves by feeding the 
hungry and clothing the naked and visiting the poor 
with well-filled baskets, regardless of the good or 
bad effect upon given families supposed to be in dis+ 
tress. It is a moral certainty that we are laying 
up for ourselves not merit but demerit, if our charity, 
in its blind zeal, results in able-bodied men throwing 
up their jobs or eating the bread of idleness. It is 
just as truly a sin against God and man to foster 
the pauper habit as the drink habit; and the one 
habit is fully as destructive as the other. 

The Church will come to put more thought and 
consideration of the poor into its charity when it fully 
awakes to the fact that mere relief of poverty is not 
the thing most needed, but the cure of it; that relief, 
instead of being a remedy for poverty, has actually 
been a chief cause of it, and is so still. Read the 
history of the Poor Laws of England. Read the 
story of the Mendicant Friars. Look into the 
records of any charity organization society. 

All men of intelligence and experience in philan- 
thropy know that poverty is as curable as tuberculosis. 
Moreover, the cure is going on right under our very 
eyes. Despite adverse economic conditions and all 
the bad work of would-be charity workers, the sober 
second thought of sound philanthropists is steadily 
telling upon the mass of poverty and pauperism; and 
there are actually fewer people in proportion to 
population in dependent condition now than ever 
before in the history of civilization. There is being 
worked out, day in and day out, a progressive ful- 
fillment of the vision of the prophets of all ages, of 
a world in which poverty and pain and erying shall 
cease; for “the former things are passing away.” = 

A high-minded churchman has blamed organized 
charity for not going to the Church with these ele- 
mentary truths and dinning them into the ears until 
the most conservative of Church fathers are compelled 
to take notice. He points to the Anti-Saloon League 
as a shining example of what can be done to mobilize 
the churches of all denominations against a universal 
evil. The Church, he contends, is equally open to 
conviction as to the evil of poverty and pauperism. 

Organized charity perhaps has not gone as far as 
the Anti-Saloon League in enlisting the co-operation 
of the Church. But there is probably not a city in 
the country where definite overtures have not been 
made. In cities like New York and Boston the 
society’s registration system is used increasingly by 
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the churches. In Baltimore and Atlanta the churches 
have observed “‘Charity Sunday; not for collecting 
money, but for educational propaganda. In Port- 
land, Maine, the churches, with scarcely an exception, 
work with and through the Associated Charities. 
And in Buffalo the churches have gone so far, under 
the direction of the Charity Organization Society, 
as to accept assigned districts of the city for which 
they each become exclusively responsible for pro- 
viding friendly visitors and necessary relief. All 
of which points to the good time coming when the 
charity organization society will be regarded as the 
Church in action for the conquest of poverty and 
dependency ; and each will be recognized as absolutely 
indispensable to the other. 
Baltimore, Md. 


CRUEL SILENCE. 


SYDNEY DAYRE. 


“Silence is golden.” 

“So it is in many instances. It shows a real 
stratum of gold hidden away in the mind of some- 
one who hears a spiteful, taunting word and makes 
no reply to it. 

“Or the one who feels like making some depreci- 
ating remark of a companion. 

“Or the one who suffers a real injury without loud 
and angry protest. 

“Or the one who hears a bit of gossip and does not 
repeat it.” 

So Aunt Margaret had said as a few school girls 
whom she loved and who loved her, had gathered 
about her for a late afternoon chat. 

“But I once had occasion to learn that silence may 
partake of the nature of gall and wormwood instead 
of gold.” 

“Tf that means a story, Aunt Margaret,” said her 
niece, Bertha, “there is no time like the present for 
telling it.” . 

“It was when I was a girl like you, only, unlike 
you, I was sent away from home to a large boarding 
school. Some of the girls I liked and some I did 
not like. Among these last named was a girl named 
Kate West. 

““As is the case with many of our likes and dis- 
likes, mine was in this case built on a very unworthy 
reason. Kate was securing her education by acting 
as one of the janitresses, and it was her duty to 
report any irregularities of conduct in the girls. I 
know this must have been very unpleasant to her—’ 

“T should think it ought to be. A mean thing for 
any girl to do.” 

“Well,” said Aunt Margaret, thoughtfully, “there 
are two ways of looking at such things. It is a 
fashion among boys and girls to think it honorable 
to conceal the faults of others. They do not stop to 
consider that there is a higher point to which they 
may rise—the realization that true nobility consists 
in ranging themselves on the side of law and order. 
I suppose we of whom I am telling could not rise to 


that height, so, when it became poor Kate’s bounden, 
honest duty to report disorderly desks and rooms, 
sometimes graver infringement of rules, we resented 
it, although often she would come to us and with 
tears beg us to desist from things which it would 
become her duty to report. 

“T went one day at noon to the room of my closest 
chum, Helen Warner. She was not there, and I 
threw myself on a lounge to wait for her. As I lay 
there the door softly, yes, stealthily opened, and Kate 
West came in on tiptoe. 

“The place where I lay was back in a corner and 
a little shaded by a lace portiere. Kate noislessly 
closed the door and, quickly stepping to the bureau, 
opened a small top drawer. She did not once glance 
towards me, having probably seen Helen downstairs 
and taken it for granted the room was empty. I 
had a full view of all her movements and watched 
in amazement to see what she would do. 

“The expression on her face seemed not to belong 
with any underhand work, for she smiled even while 
glancing once or twice at the door, as if in fear of 
interruption, while she took a stock belonging to one 
of Helen’s dresses and quickly and carefully meas- 
ured it with a tape-line taken from her pocket. Then 
she closed the drawer and went out as carefully as 
she entered. 

“Well, well,” I said. “This is queer. 
do some reporting myself now, but I won’t. 

“The spring vacation was near, and such of the 
girls as were fortunate enough not to be too far from 
home were in a twitter of delight at thought of the 
short visit there, I being among the happy number. 
Amid the little stir we began to hear whispers about 
Kate West. Someone had seen her go into some of 
the girls’ rooms, and Helen Warner missed a ring 
which she valued. Kate’s duties did not call her to 
that floor, and what business could she have had 
there ? 

“Tt is strange how a bad story can grow when 
once started. Before long there was much talk about 
Kate, and anyone who had missed anything since the 
beginning of the school year brought it up now. I 
was absorbed in my own pleasant prospects and gave 
little heed to the matter. I knew that Kate had not 
taken anything from Helen’s room the day I saw her 
there, but I did not like Kate and did not take the 
trouble to speak of what I had seen. 

“When I returned to school I found a small 
ferment. 

“Kate West’s been sent away.’ 

“ ‘Why ? 

“““Oh, the teachers are trying to keep it close, but 
we have a pretty clear guess at things. The talk 
about her multiplied and multiplied. And that ring 
that Helen had missed—Kate owned to having gone 
to Helen’s room, but she could not tell why she went. 
So she’s gone.’ 

“ ‘But,’ I said in dismay, ‘I know exactly what 
Kate did in Helen’s room that day. I was there 
and she did not see me. She could not have taken 
anything without my knowing it.’ 


I might 
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“T went and told the principal teacher what I had 
seen. She sifted the matter down and found, as 
usual, the stories had sprung from a very small 
foundation. Then she and I went to see Kate. 

“She was, of course, poor girl, heartbroken at the 
cruel things which had been said about her. She 
lived with her aunt, who, it was evident, had kindly 
done all she could to comfort her. 

““But, Kate,’ said the teacher, ‘it made things 
look worse for you that you refused to tell why you 
went into Helen Warner’s room.’ 

“““We’re ready to tell that now ma’am,’ said Kate’s 
aunt. ‘I have done a good deal of fine lace work 
for Miss Warner’s mother. She sent me an order 


for a collar, saying that Kate must contrive to get | 


an exact measure, but must on no account let her 
know, for it was to be a surprise birthday gift. I 
think if we had known the things that were being 
said about Kate, Mrs. Warner would have been 


willing we should tell, but Kate is staunch about a | 


duty and thought it was the right thing to do by 
Mrs. Warner. That is all there is about it.’ ” 

“But what about the lost ring, Aunt Margaret ?’ 
asked Bertha. “Was it ever found?’ 

“Oh, yes. I went back, and Helen and I had a 
hunt for it, finding it just where the careless girl had 
shoved it, far back in a corner of the drawer Kate 
had opened, held there by a bit of lace. 

“Well, Kate came again, and we all did our best 
to show her by kind treatment our regret for having 
so cruelly misjudged her. But it takes a long time, 
you know, for a person to get over such a thing.” 

“Of course,’ agreed Aunt Margaret’s listeners. 

“So I have resolved,” concluded Aunt Margaret, 
“that if I ever could correct a mistake or right a 
wrong by a word spoken in season I would be quick 
to do it.”’—Presbyterian Banner. 


SALE OF INDIAN LANDS IN OKLAHOMA. 


At the last session of Congress a law was passed 
permitting the Osage Indians to sell their surplus 
land, 320 acres for each Indian, upon the approval 
of the Secretary of the Interior. The new regula- 
tions under which this land is to be sold have just 
been announced. Each Indian who wishes to sell 
must apply to the government agents who will pass 
upon his competency to handle the proceeds. If the 
agent thinks he is competent, as most of them are, 
then he will be allowed to sell without supervision. 
If he is not competent and the government agents 
believe he should sell some part of his land, they will 
so recommend, and the government will retain a 
supervising authority over the money he gets for it. 

There are nearly three million acres of land in the 
Osage nation. The most of it is good land, and, in 
addition, it is one of the greatest oil and gas fields in 
the world. The sales of course will not disturb the 
present gas and oil leases. How much of this will 
be put on the market is not known. 

The plan of sale will be that used by the govern- 


ment in selling town lots, and is a new one in the 
sale of farm lands. It is proposed, where the Indian 
will agree, that the purchaser of the land will pay 25 
per cent. in cash and the remainder in three equal 
annual payments, at six per cent. interest. It is pro- 
posed to receive the application of allottees who want 
to sell their land, pass upon them and then hold them 
until next Tenth month at which time all of the land 
will be offered for sale. 

It is proposed to extend the same plan over the 
Cherokee, Choctaw, Chickasaw, Creek and Seminole 
nations. The sale of the land belonging to the 
restricted class of Indians has not proved very satis- 
factory to the government. ‘There are thousands of 
applications now pending in these five nations. They 
are being filed all the time. If they are held until 
next Tenth month there will be several thousand more 
applications to sell land. 

The government has several reasons for adopting 
this new idea. First, it will place enough land on the 
market at one time to attract bona fide farmers from 
all over the country just as any other land opening © 
would. It will be at a time when farmers have the 
time to spare to look at the land. This it is hoped 
will prevent the land from falling into the hands of 
speculators who double the price when they offer it 
for sale, and will give bona fide settlers who want to 
build homes a chance to get the land at what the goy- 
ernment considers a fair price. The government 
hopes that a great number of the land title suits will 
be settled by Tenth month, which will be encouraging 
to investors who are afraid to invest their money now. 


CONSECRATION. 


Tho’ the rain may fall, and the wind may be blowing, 
And cold and chill is the wintry blast, 
Tho’ the cloudy sky is still cloudier growing, 
And the dead leaves tell the summer is past: 
My face I hold to the stormy heaven, 
My heart is as calm as the Summer sea: 
Glad to receive what my God has given, 
Whate’er it be. 


When I feel the cold, I can say “He sends it”: 

And His wind blows blessings, I surely know: 
For I’ve never a want, but He attends it, 

And my heart beats warm, though the wind may blow: 
The soft, sweet summer was warm and glowing: 

Bright were the blossoms on every bough: 
I trusted Him when the roses were blowing; 

I trust Him now. 


Small were my faith should it weakly falter, 
Now that the roses have ceased to blow; 
Frail were the trust that now should alter, 
Doubting His love when the storm clouds grow; 
If I trust Him once, I must trust Him ever; 
And His way is best, tho’ I stand or fall: 
Through wind and storm He will leave me never: 
He sends it all. 


Why should my heart be faint and fearing? 
Mighty He rules above the storm; 

Even the wintry blast is cheering, 
Showing His power to keep me warm; 

Never a care on my heart is pressing; 
Never a care can disturb my breast. 

Everything that He sends is blessing, 


For He knows best. 
—Rebecca N. Taylor. 
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FRANCIS W. THOMAS. 


Francis W. Thomas, departed this life at his home 
in Spiceland,, Ind., Third month 1, 1909. 

He dropped on the floor of his sitting room and 
nothing that loving hands could do, would revive him. 

He was the son of Francis Thomas and Lydia 
(Woodard) Thomas, he of North Carolina and she 
of South Carolina. His parents were upright, God- 
fearing members of the Society of Friends; full of 
mercy and good works, abounding in generosity and 
hospitality. They moved to Indiana territory and 
settled eight miles northwest of Richmond, Ind., 
in 1811, and named the place New Garden. Here 
Francis W. Thomas, the subject of this sketch, was 
born First month 15, 1823. 

He was carefully reared under the best religious 
influences of a Christian home; and in a community 
distinguished for sobriety and thrift. 

He acquired as good an education as the schools 
of those days afforded, especially interesting himself 


FRANCIS W. THOMAS. 


in Church history; but he was also well read in the 
best sense of the term, and was a scholar and a true 
gentleman of the “‘old school.” 

In 1841 he was united in marriage to Rebecca 
Corbit. This union proved a happy one, and contin- 
ued for 62 years. There were five children born 
into his home: Jeremiah M., now of Traverse City, 
Mich.; Mary Matilda Parker, Missouri; Charlton 
H., deceased, Third month 31, 1893; Michael Wil- 
liam, Spiceland, Ind.; Charles Francis, Dunreith, 
Ind. 

There were many hardships incident to pioneer 
days that Rebecca Thomas endured with Christian 
fidelity. Indeed, her life was more than ordinarily 
arduous because of the absence of her husband on 
frequent and long-continued visits to Friends meet- 
ings in many different States and Territories. After 
years of faithful devotion she died Ninth month 12, 
1903. The present generation little realizes the 
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rich legacy of Christian fruit that is theirs as a 
result of the seed sowing done by these sturdy pion- 
eer fathers and mothers, who often left their cabins 
in the partly cleared forests, and on horseback and 
afoot crossed rivers, made their way through woods 
and over the prairies of the West, without money and 
without price, visiting families, preaching the Gos- 
pel, and establishing meetings, thus obeying the 
command of their Master: “Freely ye have received, 
freely give.” Such a pioneer laborer was Francis 
W. Thomas. With scarcely an exception he tray- 
eled and labored at his own expense, working hard 
when at home to provide for his family and get his 
business affairs so he could go when the call came. 

He experienced a change of heart early in life, 
and soon after he began to speak in meetings. His 
friends soon saw he was called to the ministry and 
made public recognition of the divine gift. 

Besides his ministerial work he did many other 
important things in the Church and State. 

For more than 60 years he was a minister and 
worker in Indiana Yearly Meeting. During all 
these years he was urgent in demanding the best 
laws in the State and Nation, bringing to the adyo- 
cacy for such, a knowledge and earnestness possessed 
by few and excelled by none. 

While Francis W. Thomas was a cosmopolitan 
man, it remains to be said that his major efforts were 
given to the preaching of the Gospel. Into 
this work he threw so much earnestness that 
everyone knew this to be the great passion of his life. 
For the past six months the writer has been his 
pastor and never has he seen the Evangelical earnest- 
ness of Francis W. Thomas equaled by one of his age. 

He held the Bible to be God’s Word without addi- 
tion or diminution; Bethlehem to be a miracle; and 
the Resurrection a glorious reality. 

Some time after the decease of his faithful life 
companion in 1903, he was united in marriage to 
Anna Mills, Indianapolis. This was a most happy 
and congenial union. The two lived in happy 
accord until the death angel came. 

The funeral was held at Spiceland and was largely 
attended, many coming from a distance. Luke 
Woodard and Truman C. Kenworthy had charge of 
the services. The interment was in Spiceland 
Cemetery. 

Among those who spoke appreciative words on this 
oceasion were Allen Jay, Morris N. White, Harry 
R. Keates, Elbert Russell, Morris Barrett (M. E. 
minister), Leannah Hobson, and others. 

Thus in his eighty-seventh year, green in old age, 
yet ripe for the Heavenly garner, Francis W. 
Thomas “‘wrapped the drapery of his couch about and 
lay down to pleasant dreams.” 

dM Be 5 


When God holds the shield the javelins of Satan 
are thrown in vain. 


“Don’t look for much growth in grace as long as 
you keep your hands in your pockets.” 
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Correspondence. 


To THE Eprror or THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


I wish to commend the splendid work being done in Knox- 
ville, Tenn., by the Friends under the leadership of J. Waldo 
Woody, who entered that field by invitation of the Evangelis- 
tic and Church Extension Board of the Five Years Meeting 
with the co-operation of the like board from Wilmington 
Yearly Meeting. As a result, a monthly meeting has been 
organized, and an effort is being made to raise money to pur- 
chase the church building which the meeting has been renting. 
Any help that Friends can give toward this worthy object will 
be greatly appreciated, and will be the means of making more 
firm the work in this Southern field. 

Many fields like this might be taken if Friends were alive 
to the need, and ready to give of their means and personal 
effort. 

I have made two trips to Omaha, Neb. Last First-day 
morning about 40 met in one of the assembly rooms of the 
Y. M. C. A., where we enjoyed an hour of precious fellow- 
ship, then at three in the afternoon we met for a conference, 
and appointed a committee on future place of meeting, also a 
committee on publicity and invitation. All but one at this 
meeting favored the establishment of a Friends meeting in 
Omaha, and this one accepted a place on one of the commit- 
tees. In the evening 38 attended a meeting at which Frank W. 
Dell, Central City, spoke. 

We had known for some time that a number of Friends 
were living in Omaha, but we did not realize before that they 
were so strong. 

It is probable that the Friends will meet in one of the com- 
fortable assembly rooms so kindly offered by the Y. M. C. A. 
The Evangelistic and Church Extension Board of the Five 
Years Meeting needs aid in looking after these fields. Another 
struggling work is appealing for its sympathy and help, but 
the Board is limited in its financial resources, and so can do 
but little. 

Will Friends pray for the Board, and then give as the Lord 
may lead? 

I am most truly, 


Cartes W. SwEEt, 
Chairman of Board. 


Des Moines, Iowa, Third month 18, 1909. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselves. 


Henry L. James recently conducted a series of meetings 
at Upland, Ind., with excellent results. 


Dr. David Harold, Indianapolis, Ind., began a revival meet- 
ing at Ringwood, Okla., on the 23d ult, continuing for thirteen 
days, with very satisfactory results. 


Asa Chandler and wife have just returned from a four- 
months’ trip in Oregon and California. They met numerous 
Friends there and felt that they were doing good work. 


The Blue Ridge Manual Seminary, Rim, N. C., is having a 
successful year, with an enrollment of 137. ‘The institution 
will probably be made a county high school next year. Joseph 
M. Purdie is principal. 


George A. Barton addressed a large company of Friends at 
a meeting in Baltimore on the evening of Third month 2oth, 
on “The Friends Meeting in Modern Life.” He addressed 
the adult classes at the First-day school at the Eutaw Street 
Meeting-House on the morning of the 2ist, and also attended 
the meeting there. 


West Union Monthly Meeting, White Lick Quarterly Meet- 
ing, situated near Monrovia, Morgan County, Ind., expects 
to celebrate its sixteenth anniversary on the 16th inst, begin- 
ning at 10 o’clock in the morning. Any one who has been a 
member of the meeting or attended school at that place, is 
invited to be present and enjoy the day. A good program is 
being prepared. 

The Friends meeting at Jonesboro, Ind., received an uplift 
in a series of revival meetings, which closed the 21st ult., 
under the leadership of the pastor, Milo S. Hinckle. There 
had been a growing interest and a deepening of spiritual life 


for weeks, which prepared the way for the special effort. Over 
30 were definitely blessed. The pastor was ably assisted by 
Virgil Brock, a singing evengelist. f 
Friends at Haviland, Kansas, are making an effort to put 
the Friends Academy at that place on an adequate financial 
footing. President Edmund Stanley, of Friends University, 
recently spent two days in the vicinity speaking and working 
to this end. Pledges toward the support of the Academy were 
received amounting to $700 a year for five years. j 
Plans are in progress to raise a permanent endowment.. 


Better housing for the employees at Westtown Boarding 
School is receiving increased attention. Ground has been 
broken for a new dwelling house, northwest from the school 
building in the lower part of the truck field, near road leading 
to West Chester; it will probably be occupied by the school 
carpenter. The old stone cottage on the opposite side of the 
road is also undergoing some much needed improvement. 


We have already published “the roll of four-score years” 
prepared by Western Work. This month they add other 
names to the list. Stockport, Iowa, Susan Coltraine, 84; 
Pleasant Plain, lowa, Patsy Hoskins, 83; Richland, Iowa, 
Jerusha Jones, 85; New Sharon, Iowa, Rachel Styles, 83; Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, E. B. Mendenhall, 85; Winneshiek, Iowa, 
B. J. Taber, 83; Elijah Johnson, 83; Nantucket, R. I., Benja- 
min Allen, 80, and Cole Creek, Mary Coulson, 8o. 


Whittier Academy, Salem, Jowa—formerly Whittier College 
—is closing another year in its history. he enrollment has 
been good. There will be a graduating class of five. Louis 
T. Hill’s resignation as principal took effect at the close of 
the winter term. Annie EK. Packer and Angie Pidgeon have 
charge for the spring term. Applications for the principalship 
for 1909-1910 should be addressed to O, A. Garretson, Presi- 
dent of Board, Salem, Iowa. 


The meeting at Penn College, Iowa, held a series of 
evangelistic services, closing Third month 11th. Prof. David 
M. Edwards, of the Biblical Department in the college, 
directed the effort. The Y. M. and Y. W. C. A. co-operated 
actively and, though the number of conversions was small, the 
meetings undoubtedly accomplished much good. One help- 
ful and inspiring feature of the meetings was the singing by 
the students in the form of quartettes, duets and solos. 


Union Grove Congregation and Bethel Monthly Meeting con- 
tinued a series of meetings over three weeks in Stillwell, Ind. 
J. Peris Cox, pastor at La Porte, Ind., was most active in the 
work. Many were brought under deep conviction, and ten or 
more were definitely blessed. After the meeting closed at 
Stillwell, Charles E. Thornburg, ‘the local pastor, and Opal 
Walton, Dublin, Ind., began a revival in the Bethel congre- 
gation. A number were profoundly stirred. ‘T‘wo have united 
with the Church. 


Haviland Quarterly Meeting was held at Haviland, Kan., 
from the 11th to 13th ult. The visiting ministers in attend- 
ance were President Edmund Stanley, Wichita, Kan.; Harry 
Hays, Ohio; Lee Thornburg, Indiana; Orestes Winslow, 
Wichita, Kan., and Gertrude Marriage, of Fowler Quarterly 
Meeting. The Christian Endeavor Society gave a literary 
program Sixth-day evening, and, on Seventh-day evening, 
the Missionary Society conducted the exercises. ‘The quar- 
terly meeting, at its business session, subscribed nearly $1,000 
a year, for five years, for promoting the interest of Haviland 
Academy. 


Western District Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia, has 
decided not to accept the invitation to join the local Federation 
of Churches. 

In speaking of this matter, The Friend, Philadelphia, says: 
“This movement for a monthly meeting seeming unconstitu- 
tional to our discipline, and contrary to our query against 
joining with a stated and paid ministry, and to our principle 
of seeking our work from the witness of the Holy Spirit 
rather than from a human machinery, way did not open for 
joining the League thus officially, while yet the meeting sympa- 
thized with its concern and purpose.” 

_ Ruth McPherson Morris, whose obituary appears in this 
issue, was a rare figure, reaching the advanced age of one 
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hundred and two years. The same sweet and gentle spirit 
that had characterized her earlier years remained with her 
through life, and her mental faculties were remarkably well 
preserved to the last. Born a Friend and reared in strict 
accord with the faith, she adhered to “plainness in dress and 
address,” as the old-time Quaker phraseology ran, wearing 
always the quaint but attractive garb of the sect and using 
the “plain language.” It was a benediction to be with her 
in the closing days of her life, for golden sunset days they 
were as she sat composedly by the extreme western window. 


W. R. Stubbs, the new Quaker Governor of Kansas, is win- 
ning some notoriety away from home. Recently the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer published the following editorial: 

“Kansas just now has a Governor of Quaker ancestry and 
a member of the Society of Friends who is making a record 
in spite of the unpoetic name of Stubbs which he bears. 
Stubbs made a fortune as a railway contractor and he knows 
what a dollar will do as well as any man living. He is insist- 
ing on getting a dollar’s worth for every one hundred cents 
of the public money expended. 

“His language is not up to the samples given by the late 
Lindley Murray, but he gets there just the same. He tells 
the Legislature what it ought to do, and it does it promptly. 
He has started out to make Kansas a better State, and is suc- 
ceeding admirably—so far. He is inducing the people to plant 
trees, obey the law and run politics on a clean basis.” 


We may gain some idea of the impression which Friends 
make on other people from an item recently published in 
The London Friend: 


“An example of unconscious personal influence recently. 


came to light, when a Y. M. C. A. Secretary called at Devon- 
shire House and explained how he had come in contact with 
a Friend in Adult School work, and, being impressed with 
his demeanor, he had felt that Friends had a something which 
others had not. He asked if a few representative Friends 
could go to his branch of the Y. M. C. A. to explain their 
beliefs and practices to the young men there. 

“Accordingly, several Friends went on consecutive Fifth- 
days to introduce discussions on War, Sacraments, Oaths, 
and Creeds, from the Quaker standpoint. ‘The course has 
just closed; the interest aroused was such that the meeting 
never lasted less than two hours, and twice extended to three. 
The men attending the Bible-class represented an unusual 
variety of opinion; there were Free Churchmen, Anglicans, a 
converted Jew, a German, a Unitarian, and a young man who 
after a period of agnosticism had found refuge in the Roman 
Church, and peace of mind in shifting his intellectual diffi- 
culties on to the dogma of Papal Infallibility. Amongst this 
variety of opinion not one understood the Quaker ideal of 
spiritual worship. 

“When Friends came to discuss their principles at this 
class, they found they were meeting keen debaters, and 
men well up in theological controversy. In discussing the 
interpretation of Scripture, there were several deadlocks; for 
example, on the question of war the Y. M. C. A. members pre- 
ferred to interpret such texts as “Resist not evil” in what 
they considered to be the general spirit of Christ’s teaching, 
which they would summarize in the sentence: ‘War is gener- 
ally bad, and is to be avoided, as far as possible, by Christians; 
but in certain cases. . So they justified to their own 
satisfaction big armaments. On the other hand, respecting 
sacraments, they insisted on the actual letter of the Authorized 
Version, and would hear nothing of a spiritual communion 
apart from the bread and wine. The class was in general 
agreement with Friends on the question of oaths; but was 
amazed that any religious society could have any corporate 
life at all without a definite creed. Some of them had 
obtained copies of the Yearly Meeting Epistle of 1907, which 
was described as a literary masterpiece of mysticism, but 
without any definite statement.” , 


The Bible School Committee of New England Yearly 
Meeting has issued a small bulletin, giving a brief account of 
the work at several points of the yearly meeting. The 
account of methods and work at Winthrop Center, Me., is 
suggestive, and we reprint it in full: 

“A men’s Bible class has been organized at Winthrop Cen- 
ter, Maine. The movement is attracting considerable local 
interest, and is proving quite effective in increasing the attend- 
ance of the Bible school. Elwood A. Bailey, superintendent 
of the Bible school, and Fred. Q. Williams are largely respon- 
sible for the success of the work thus far. Mr. Williams has 


had a class for men in the First-day school for some time. 
He has been striving to reach some of the men of the place 
who were not in First-day school. By the beginning of this 
year the interest had been aroused sufficiently to warrant an 
enlargement of the plans for the class. 

“The second First-day in First month the new order was 
entered upon. By personal solicitations during the previous 
week I4 men were brought together in the new class, with 
the pastor as leader. The following Fourth-day evening the 
superintendent gave an oyster supper for the men of the com- 
munity who were not in some other First-day school class. 
The supper was at the church, with 37 men present. ‘Two 
weeks later was another supper, when Rey. C. E. McColley, 
State Superintendent of the Adult Bible Class Department 
of the State Sunday-School Association, was present. Sixty- 
five men were present. The fortnightly supper has been per- 
manently established as a feature of the class. 

“The average attendance at Bible school for the class has 
come to be about 35. Most of these are men who have not 
been under any religious instruction. Some of them had not 
been in First-day school for forty years. Others probably 
never had been. ‘They had been secured by personal work. 
Some of those who have not been attending at all make the 
most effective canvassers. Some of this canvassing has been 
systematically done, as for instance, six persons agreeing to 
see a certain man on one of six successive days, so that the 
man would have a personal invitation each day in the week. 

“The method of conducting the class is a point of consid- 
erable importance. It is the aim of the leader to avoid preach- 
ing in the class. He says the men do not come to listen to a 
formal sermon, and if they are compelled to do so will avoid 
coming next time. The lesson for the day is introduced and 
the men take it up and discuss it in its relationship to present- 
day affairs. The lessons for the present quarter are especially 
fertile in suggestions. ; 

“Tt is quite significant that many of the men coming into 
the morning meeting, as well as the Bible school, since they 
have become interested in that.” 


DIED. 


Brown.—At the home of her sister, Cornelia Stabler, 
Ashton, Md., Second month 27, 1909, Rebecca J. Brown, wife 
of Samuel N. Brown, an elder of Lincoln Meeting, Va. 
Rebecca Brown was stricken with paralysis whilst on a visit 
to her sister at Ashton and died there three days later. She 
was a simple-hearted believer in the Lord Jesus Christ and 
a concerned member of Lincoln Meeting, where she will be 
greatly missed. 


Drxon.—At his home, in East Hollywood, Los Angeles, 
Cal, Second month 21, 1909, Addison Dixon, son of Elihu 
and Jane Dixon, aged sixty-six years. 


Drxon.—At his home, near Oskaloosa, Iowa, Third month 
I, 1909, John Dixon, son of Elihu and Jane Dixon, aged 
sixty-nine years. ’ 


Gauses.—At his home, Haviland, Kan., Second month 7, 
1909, Everett Joseph Gauses, son of Josiah and Minta Gauses, 
in his twentieth year. 


Hatnes.—At his home, in Wilmington, Ohio, Third month 
14, 1909, Zimri H. Haines, aged ninety-three years. He was 
a life-long member of Friends, having always resided in 
Center Quarterly Meeting, and had been forty years a mem- 
ber of Wilmington Monthly Meeting. His was a life of sim- 
plicity and discipline. 


Havur.—At Wilmington, Ohio., Third month 6, 1909, Kate 
C. Haup, wife of Daniel Haup, in her fifty-eighth year. Hers 
was a consistent Christian life. She was active in all the 
work of the Church and was prominent in the W. C. T. U. 
work of county and State. 


OszporngE.—At the hospital, Hutchinson, Kan. Second 
month 16, 1909, Charles Parkhurst, son of Harvey and Ella 
Osborne, in his twenty-fourth year. Was buried at his former 
home, Paoli, Ind. He was a birthright member with Friends 
and an earnest Christian worker. 


Morris.—At the home of her daughter, Des Moines, Iowa, 
Third month 11, 1909, Ruth McPherson Morris, aged one 
hundred and two years. The deaceased was probably the old- 
est Friend in the world at the time of her death, yet bright 
and zealous for good works. 
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Che Iuternational Geason. 


SECOND QUARTER. 
LESSON II, FOURTH MONTH II, 1909. 
PETER DELIVERED FROM 
PRISON. 


Acts 12: 1-19. 


(For special study, Acts 12 : 1-11.) 
GoumpEN ‘Text.—The angel of the Lord 
encampeth round about them that fear Him, 
and delivereth them. Psa. 34:7. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Fourth month 5. Peter deliv- 


ered from prison. Acts 12: 1-16. 


Third-day. The Church astonished. Acts 
12: 12-19. 

Fourth-day. Prayer commanded. Matt. 
18 : 15-20. 

Fifth-day. The deliverer. Psa. 33 : 10-22. 

Sixth-day. Able to deliver. Dan. 6: 15-23. 

Seventh-day. Confidence in God. 2 Cor. 
Les one, 

First-day. The angel of God. Psa. 34 : 1-10. 


Time.—The Passover (see verse 3); 
the early part of April, 44 A. D., about 
five years after the last lesson. 

Place.—Jerusalem. 

Rulers——Herod Agrippa I; Claudius 
the Emperor of Rome. 

Strictly speaking this lesson is out of 
place; Chapter II should have been 
taken first, but the purpose was to fol- 
low the history of Peter, and then take 
up the history of the great Apostle Paul 
consecutively. 

The history is given in The Acts in 
so condensed a form that it is not real- 
ized by the ordinary reader that four 
or five years had elapsed since the inci- 
dent at Caesarea. It is altogether likely 
that there had been little or no persecu- 
tion of the Christians since the time of 
Stephen. It is probable, indeed almost 
certain, that the Christians kept the 
Jewish law, made sacrifices, observed 
feasts, etc. This is shown by the Anti- 
och incident described in Chapters 14 
and 15. See especially 15 :1, 5. 

Herod Agrippa I, a son of Herod the 
Great, was educated at Rome. He was 
a favorite of the Emperor Caligula, and 
then of the Emperor Claudius, who 
made him ruler, King as he is called in 
the New Testment, of all Palestine. His 
policy was to curry favor with the Jews, 
and so took pains to observe the Jewish 
ceremonies. He made much of his part 
Jewish descent. The beginning of the 
persecution was possibly to please the 
Jews, possibly because of the Messianic 
claims made for Christ by the Apostles, 
claims which Herod might fear would 
injure his own position. ‘The persecu- 
tion seems to have been confined to 
Jerusalem. Herod Agrippa was only on 
the throne three years, 41-44 A. D. His 
end was tragic. (See verses 20-23.) 

Te Vex?) tAftict Ry V. 

2. He probably chose the leaders to 
make the greater impression. “With 
the sword.” A punishment particularly 
offensive to the Jews. As far as 
appears this was the only death. 

3. “When he saw that it pleased the 
Jews.” This rather suggests that the 
execution of Jews was an experiment. 
“Days of unleavened bread.” ‘The Pass- 
over. 

4. “When he had taken him.” R. V. 
The form of expression implies that 
there had been delay or difficulty or both 
in seizing Peter. “Quaternions.” A 
quaternion was a band of four soldiers, 
so there were sixteen in all. The object 
was to have four soldiers on guard all 
the time. “After Easter.” ‘This is a 
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totally wrong translation; it should be 
“Passover” as in R, V. The meaning is 
after the feast. The Jews considered it 
a profanation to have anyone put to 
death during a religious festival. “Bring 
him forth.” For trial or sentence. 

5. “The Prison.” R. V. “Prayer was 
made earnestly.” R. V. Compare Luke 
22:44, 6. “When Herod was about to 
bring him forth.” R. V. “Between 
two soldiers,” etc. ‘The chain was fas- 
tened to the right wrist of the prisoner 
and to the left wrist of the soldier. 
Sometimes for greater security the 
prisoner was chained to two soldiers, as 
in the present case. The object is to 
show that all human precautions had 
been taken to secure Peter. “Keepers.” 
Better, “Guards.” R. V. I'wo of the 
soldiers, therefore, were chained to 
Peter, and two stood without on guard. 

7. “An angel of the Lord stood by 
him.” R. V. “Smote.” ‘To awake him. 
“And awake him.” R. V. “Hands.” 
This word was used by the Greeks not 
only for the hands proper, but for the 
whole forearm. 

8. “Gird thyself.” Peter had, doubt- 
less for the sake of comfort, unbound 
his girdle. “Garment.” The coat or 
outer garment worn over the tunic in 
which he was sleeping. 

9. “True.” A fact, or something 
actual, as distinguished from a vision. 

to. “The angel departed.” ‘There was 
now no further need of angelic guid- 
ance; Peter could look out for himself. 
God seldom or never does for men what 
they can do for themselves. 

11. “Come to himself.” Gotten over 
his semi-dazed condition. He recognized 
the Divine hand in his rescue. 

12. He thought what would be his 
best course. “Mary.” It would seem that 
her home was a centre for the Chris- 
tian believers of Jerusalem. It must 
have been a good sized house, and this 
implies that she was a person of some 
means, and probably a widow. She may 
have ‘been the aunt of Barnabas (Col. 
4:10), and probably was an intimate 
friend of Peter, see 1 Pet. 5:13. Mark 
is mentioned several times in the New 


Testament. He is believed to be the 
author of the Gospel which bears his 
name, and some think he was the young 
man mentioned in Mark 14:51. He 
was the companion of Paul and 
Barnabas in their first journey. Acts 
13:15, 13-17. A simple yet graphic 
account, 18, 19. A natural result. Peter 
probably left Jerusalem for a _ time, 
though it is not directly said so. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


“Fervent persevering prayers 
Are faith’s assured resource; 
Brazen gates and iron bars 
In vain withstand their force.” 
—Newton. 


NOTICE. 


Any one troubled with blindness or 
failing sight will find the Blind Man’s 
Tablet Holder very helpful. Price, 
$2.00, Write for particulars to John Y. 
Hoover, West Branch, Iowa. A Friend, 
to whom he sent one of these tablet 
holders, writes. : 

“My sister is greatly pleased with 
your tablet holder. Has written one 
letter of four pages and it looks well.” 

Henrietta Trrus, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


A FUTURE ARRANGEMENT. 


“IT canna’ leave ye thus, Nancy,” a 
good old Scotchman wailed. “Ye’re too 
auld to work, an’ ye couldna’ live in the 
almshouse. Gin I die, ye maun marry 
anither man, wha’ll keep ye in comfort 
in yer auld age.” , 

“Nay, nay, Andy,’ answered the good 
spouse, “I could na’ wed anither man, 
for what wad I do wi’ twa husbands in 
Heaven?” 

Andy pondered long over this, but 
suddenly his face brightened. 

“T hae it, Nancy,” he cried. “Ye ken 
auld John Clemmens? He’s a kind 
man, but he is na’ a member of the kirk. 
He likes ye, Nancv, an’ gin ye’ll marry 
him, ’twill be all the same in Heaven— 
John’s na’ Christian.”—Success Maga- 
sine. 
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[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New 
York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR FOURTH MONTH II, 1900. 
RISEN WITH CHRIST. 

(EASTER MEETING.) 

DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


OL. gy: 1-4. 


Second-day, Fourth month 5. The risin . 

of the soul. Eph. 2: 1-7. & at the instant wanted, 
Third-day. A symbol of resurrection. 
om. 6 : 1-5. and out of the way the 


Fourth-day. Our new life. Col. 2 : 8-16. 
Fifth-day. Resurrection power in us. Eph. 


: 17-23. 
Sixth-day. The risen Christ within. Rom. 


moment you're done, 
Such a stove is the New 
Perfection Wick Blue 


Flame Oil Cook-Stove. 
By using it you avoid the 


I 


2 9-14. 
Seventh-day. The spiritual uprising. John 
5 324. 


Our topic, like our readings for the 


week, with the exception of a single | 


verse from a _ discourse of our 
Lord, is taken from the teachings of 
Paul, the great formulator of doctrine 
and teacher of the way of life; and that 
involves a setting forth of the meaning 
of the events that make up life. First 
is the one event that makes for life. 
“You did be quicken when ye were 
dead.” It is worth all our study for a 
week and a month and a lifetime, to 
know the force of these past tenses of 
our week’s readings. “Ye died.” “Ye 
were raised.” “God quickened us and 
raised us up.” “Having been buried, 
ye were raised.” “Hath passed out of 
death into life.” 


Some momentous event lay in the 
past of the experience of those whom 
Paul addressed, and of whom Jesus 
spoke, an experience that meant the 
absolute discontinuance of that which 
thad been and a going forward .by an 
irrevocable step into something differ- 
ent, as different as absolute contraries, 
like death and life or light and darkness. 
And all the contrasts favor the renewed 
life, which itself shall never die. 
minds have been wont to dwell on the 
glory that shall be when He shall appear 
into whose likeness we are to be 
changed. But there is a glory now 
being revealed. There is a change 
already experienced. There is a vision 
hanging ever before the eye and a harp 
already within the grasp of rejoicing 
always, because of that which already 
has been. 

Can any so great change again befall 
us as that by which we passed from 
death to life, by which our ears were 
made to hear and our eyes to see what 


Our | 


continuous 


days The 


a great light giver. 


overpowering 
heat of a coal fire and cook 
with comfort, even in dog- 
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ry with shelf for warming platesand keeping cooked food 
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P lamp for 
family use—safe, con- 
venient, economical, and 


God has written in our spiritual mem- 

bers a no less valid law of life, and to 

prize it and follow out its principles is 

more than all lip offerings and labeled 

experiences. Your life is hid with 

Gar in God, being risen together with 
im. 


A Scotchman telegraphed a proposal 


Size 3% x 5% inches 
Knitting. In the Garden. Quilting. 
On the Way to Meeting. At the Meeting House Door. 
By the Fireside. 

Subjects that are familiar and dear to everyone 
with Friends associations. Printed in sepiaink 
on cameo plated stock. The set of six mailed, post- 
age paid for 15c. Single coptes, gc, postage paid. 


was till then inaudible and invisible? THE BIDDLE PRESS 
Already we are citizens of the Heavenly | of marriage to the lady of his choice.  o49 Cherry Street PHILADELPHIA 
City and are of the fellowship of saints; | After spending the whole day at the 2 = aah ——— 
are builded on the foundation of the | telegraph office he was finally rewarded 7 er 
Apostles and the Prophets. What we | late in the evening by an affirmative | HIS CHOICE. 


often need more than experience is an 
appreciation of the experiences we have 
had. Sensations and~ psychical and 
pathologic mutual performances are of 


answer. 

“If I were you,” suggested the oper- 
ator, “I’d think twice before Id marry 
a girl that kept me waiting all day for 


One of the noblest of human utter- 
ances is certainly the following, from an 
article by Booker ‘T. Washington, in 
Putnam’s Monthly: 


a hurtful rather than of a helpful | my answer.” “T cannot regard it as a misfortune to 
nature. When the earth rises with the “Na, na,” retorted the Scot. “The | be identified with a people that has its 
vernal sun, it is to a flowering and | lass who waits for the night rates is the place to make in the world. I know my 
fruiting that spring unforced and | lass for me.”—Everybody’s. people and believe in them, and am glad 
unheralded from a fertile soil. And to have my share in the great task of 


when the Sun of Righteousness arises 
with healing in His wings, our lives are 
to flourish in like tranquil fruitfulness, 
because of the “law of life.” We know 
the law of life in plant and animal, in 
the little babe that feeds and sleeps and 
breathes and strikes out in its own way 
for development of its powers. And 


Diogenes, lantern in hand, entered the 
village drug store. “Say, have you any- 
thing that will cure a cold?” he asked. 

“No, sir, I have not,’ answered the 
pill compiler. 

“Give me your hand,” 

Diogenes, dropping his lantern. 
\ have at last found an honest man.” 


exclaimed 


aa 


building up the race to which I belong. 
I was never more proud of being a 
negro than I am to-day. If I had the 
privilege of re-entering the world, and 
the Great Spirit should ask me _ to 
choose the people and the race to which 
I should belong, I would answer, ‘Make 
me an American negro.’” 
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Forgive Me, Lord. 


Forgive me, Lord, if, pavine heard Thy voice, 
I do not pray ; 

If out of self I do not find the way, 

And seem to sin by choice. 

Forgive the thoughts which sever Thee from me, 
Which chasms make, 

O’er which my human strength can never take 
The steps that lead to Thee. 

Forgive the will which, waiting, will not move 
My slothful soul, 

Although I know the glory of the goal— 

For thither points Thy love. 

Forgive the words of praise I cannot sing — 
My voice is dumb. 

But, Father, take my hand that I may come 
Though nought but sin I bring. 

I still would suffer for the faithless past— 

The peace I ask 

Is that in which each sin becomes a task,’ 
O’ercome by faith at last. 

For, Lord, I know Thy love does ever shine 
On human care ; 

With Thy forgiveness I again may bear 

My little cross with Thine ! 
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Events and Gonments. 


Questions in reference to wireless 
telegraphy seem likely to lead to 
increased trouble as the instruments 


multiply, since interference is already 
proving a serious problem. 


The limitations of a dirigible balloon 
were well demonstrated last week when 
Count Zeppelin’s new airship was caught 
in a local storm and driven several 
miles out of its course, at the same time 
endangering the crew of a score or more 
men. The ship works admirably in a 
moderate wind, but it probably never 
can be made to cope with strong cur- 
rents. 

With all the war scare now existing 
in Great Britain, there is little uneasiness 
over an invasion of airships. 


A number of questions have been 
pending for some time between China 
and Japan concerning what is known as 
the Manchurian question. China has 
finally offered to refer them to the 
Hague Tribunal, but Japan has refused 
on the ground that many of the questions 
should be settled’ through diplomacy 


\ 
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without the intervention of outside 
parties. It is to be hoped that she is act- 
ing in good faith, and that she will be 
ready to comply with China’s suggestion 
providing diplomacy fails. 


Fourth month roth, General William 
Booth, founder and chief of the Salva- 
tion Army, will be 80 years old. The 
anniversary will be celebrated in prac- 
tically every land on the face of the 
globe—a more universal observance un- 
doubtedly than ever before given to the 
birthday of any human being. 


The anti-saloon forces in Pennsyl- 
vania expect to do less talking and more 
work during the next campaign. Ex- 
Governor Hanley of Indiana, lectured 


at several points in the State last week | 
and reported the situation improving. | 


In an interview he said: 

“T expect to return often to Pennsyl- 
vania to help in the fight. In the present 
tour of the State I have been 
very much larger audiences 
found in attendance last fall. 
that, the people go down into their 
pockets for subscriptions to the cause, 
and that looks more like business than 
anything I have yet seen in this old 
Commonwealth.” 


than were 
More than 


Great Britain naval policy was well 


summed up in the words of J. F. 
Flannery: “Great Britain can only 
walk in peace with Germany pro- | 


viding our preparations for naval de- 
fences are absolutely and beyond sus- 
picion superior to hers;” or as the For- 
eign Secretary Edward Gray put it in 
his recent speech on the naval appro- 
priations: “Our expenditure is and 
must be dependent upon Germany’s ex- 


penditures. It is essential that we keep | 
AG 


our navy in a superior position,” 
consistent application of this policy 
leaves Great Britain at the mercy of 
Germany, and Germany at the mercy of 
her ability to raise naval revenue. Tt 
is time we were beginning to ask when 
this course will end. Growing pros- 
perity will bring added possibilities for 
increased taxes, and these in turn will 
be swallowed up in appropriations for 
Pe ies which will probably never be 
used. 
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RELIGION AS BEAUTY OF SOUL. 


We do not enough realize how many-sided religion 
is. We sometimes suppose or assume that we have 
built up our scheme or plan of salvation when we have 
put religion into final shape. But however good and 
however final the scheme may be, it is only one aspect 
of religion. Like the botanist’s account of a flower, 
it misses much which our hearts care for and appre- 
ciate. 

One of the most striking features about St. Paul 
is just the extraordinary power in his epistles to 
touch and emphasize all the aspects of religion. The 
skeleton scheme or plan is there no doubt, but very 
much else is there too! If he sometimes exhibits the 
frame-work of a “system,” he still more often shows 
what religion is in terms of life and beauty. You 
can find theology there if you want it, and you can 
also find religion alive and throbbing! 

Let us take as an illustration the great “finally” 
passage in Philippians: ‘‘Whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are holy, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are full of grace 
—if there be any virtue and if there be any excellence 
—set your mind on these things, and the God of 
peace shall be with you.” 

Here we have religion treated as perfect spiritual 
health, the life of the spirit with all the higher 
functions in play. We have here put before us a 
type of religion which consists essentially of beauty 
of soul. Set your mind on truth, and purity, and 
goodness, and love, and beauty, and these things form 
in your nature. We have already learned that our 
attitude of mind has a powerful influence on our 
physical health. Set your mind on health, expect to 
be well, and you have one of the greatest medical 
tonics there is in the pharmacopeia. The way you 
pitch your attitude, the trend of your mind becomes 
a powerful factor in settling the condition of the 
body. 

Well, St. Paul says that it likewise has much to 
do with settling the health and beauty of the soul. 
Christ has already often said the same. “If you 
hunger and thirst for righteousness, you will be 
filled,” he says. “If you have an attitude of for- 
giveness in your heart, you will receive forgiveness 


from your Father.” “If you expect, you will get ; 
if you seek, you will find; if you knock, doors will 
open before you.’ 

Everywhere in religion this law of co-operation 
works. All the resources of divine grace are at our 
disposal, but none of it becomes ours until we act 
our human part. “The God of peace” in St. Paul’s 
great passage does not come to abide within, cannot 
come to abide within, until the human mind is set 
upon things which concern the health and beauty of 
the soul—Set your mind on these things, and the 
God of peace shall be with you.” R. M. J. 


EASTER. 


Springtime has always been a festal season. As 
stated in a recent editorial Lent can be traced back 
through various forms to customs and conditions in 
ancient Canaan and Babylonia. The early Greeks 
and Romans also held joyous festivals with each 
return of spring. Especially was this true among 
the Teutonic tribes in Northern Europe. Here the 
passing of winter meant much more than it did in 
semi-tropical countries of the South. It was the 
time when the ice broke up in ,the rivers, and navi- 
gation was resumed. The leaden skies of winter 
changed their hue, and great piles of cumulus clouds 
—those mysterious ships of the air—began to appear. 


| The buds started on the bare trees, tender plants 


pushed their way out of the ground. It seemed that 
“Mother Earth” awoke and that the world was 


‘invaded with new life. Is it any wonder the people 


were given to festal demonstrations! 

A description of one of these feasts has been pre- 
served by Tacitus in a passage which probably 
alludes to the inhabitants of Seeland as he observed 
them about 100 A. D.: 


They unite in the worship of Nerthus, i. ¢., Mother Earth, 
and suppose her to mingle in the affairs of men, and to visit 
the nations. In an island in an ocean there is a sacred grove 
in which stands a sacred chariot covered with a cloth, which 
the priest alone is permitted to touch. ‘The latter becomes 
aware of the presence of the goddess in the innermost recess, 
and with the greatest reverence attends upon her as she is 
drawn about by cows. These are the days of joy and every 
place is a scene of festivity, wheresoever the goddess deigns 
to visit and become a guest. They do not engage in wars; 
they do not take up arms; all weapons are shut. Peace and 
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tranquility are only then known, only then loved, until 
finally the same priest escorts the goddess back to 
her temple. The chariot, with its cover, and, if it appear 
credible, the deity himself thereupon undergoes ablution in a 
secluded lake. This service is performed by slaves, whom this 
very lake instantly swallows up. : 


Like feasts to other goddesses were observed by the 
different tribes, many of which symbolized the resur- 
rection of Nature. During the century or two fol- 
lowing the visit of Tacitus, Eostre, the Goddess of 
Spring, seems to have become quite popular. At any 
rate when the Christian missionaries visited the coun- 
try in the fourth century their spring feast (the 
Christian Passover) was confused with that of the 
goddess and both were called Easter (Eostre). 

But why should we speak of héathen customs in 
this study? We, who would look to an event in far- 
away Judea, to an empty tomb in a garden outside 
Why should we 
remember the spring feasts of our Teutonic ancestors, 
of Rome and Canaan? Simply 
because a study like this enables us to see the vital 


Jerusalem, to a risen Christ ? 


or the customs 
force of Christianity working its transformations ‘in 
The significant feature of Easter is its 
Christian memories but many an innocent custom 


history. 


from old German forests. and remoter lands enters 
into our social and religious life at Easter tide. Once 
they were part of a strange worship but now they are 
symbols of a better faith. During the first centuries 
ot the Church the Jewish Passover and other spring 
feasts in the Empire found a new message in the 
celebration of the death and resurrection of Jesus. 
Later the great vernal festivals of the Teutonic 
tribes, which gave their name and impetus to the 
institution were transformed by the coming of 
Christianity into an occasion with a higher hope— 
the hope of immortality, Thus the history of Easter 
is another chapter in the annals of a conquering 
faith. ; 
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HOW JACOB GOT A NEW NAME. 


BY RUFUS M. JONES. 


The best thing about being a boy is that you grow 
and change all the time. You keep getting new 
clothes because you outgrow your old ones, and you 
get to be a new kind of a boy because you outgrow 
the old kind. Before you have time to get tired of 
being what you are now, you find that you have 
grown bigger and are a different boy. You can do 
things now you couldn’t do at all last year; and 
as you live on you learn all the time the kind of boy 
you want to be. Some day you see a mean, selfish 
boy, and you say: ‘Well, now, I know I don’t want 
to be like that,” and sometimes you see yourself, and 


you find that you do not want to be like that any 
longer either! That is the way Jacob did—the boy 
who cheated his brother. 

He got his mother to let him go to visit 
his uncle, Laban, far, far away from his own home, 
because he was afraid Esau might do something to 
hurt him. You can see him starting out early in 
the morning before Esau was up. He had a little 
bag over his shoulder with his dinner in it and with 
a fresh pair of sandals to put on when the ones he 
had on were worn out, for he had a very long journey 
to take. His mother kissed him on each cheek and 
then on his lips; and off he starts alone over the 
hills across country. He had a lot to think about: 
“Shall I ever see mother again?’ ‘What will Esau 
do when he finds I am gone?” “Will Uncle Laban 
be glad to see me, I wonder?” “It is a great deal 
nicer staying at home than it is going off alone.” 
“T wish it wouldn’t get dark!” 

But it did get dark, just the way it always does 
at the end of the day, and Jacob had to stop walking. 
He ate his supper out of his bag, and then wrapped 
his cloak about him and lay down to sleep under 
the open sky with a stone under his head for a pillow. 
He did not go to sleep as quickly as he did at home— 
there were too many things to think about, and he was 
not very comfortable. The only thing he really liked 
was seeing the stars as they came out. He picked 
out the ones he knew, and thought of the beautiful 
stories his mother had told him about them, and he 
wondered if there were angels who could fly from one 
star to another. Then, without knowing when it 
happened, he fell asleep. 

‘The next thing he knew was that he was seeing 
something he never saw before. There was a great 
ladder which went’ up from the hill where he was 
lying, and the top of it went into the sky itself. 
While he was looking at the bright ladder he saw 
shining angels come down on it. They hardly 
touched the rounds, for they had great wings to hold 
them up. Their faces were more beautiful than 
anything Jacob had ever seen. He watched them ° 
come close down to where he lay, and then he saw 
them go up the ladder again as quick as thought. 
Suddenly he looked up to the end of the ladder in the 
‘sky, and there he saw the Face of God—kind and 
loving and beautiful, like a mother’s face bending 
over a tiny baby, only more wonderful and bright. 

You must remember that this is a dream, but it 
was just as real to Jacob as though he saw it all with 
his eyes wide open, and when he woke he felt sure 
God was near by and so close that he could speak 
to Mim. Then he spoke with a quiet voice, the way 
you speak when you say your prayers, and he told 
God that he wanted Him to be his Friend all his 
life, and to go with him and keep him and bless 
him and to bring him back home some day to his 
father’s house again. And when he got up to go on 
his journey to his uncle’s house he felt strong and 
happy. He knew in his soul that God was still 
very near to him and wanted him to be good and not 


| to do mean and selfish things to others. 
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It was a long, long journey, but all journeys come 
‘to an end sometime, and at last he saw in the distance 
the great tent where his uncle lived and all the fields 
round about full of his uncle’s cattle and sheep. It 
- was almost evening now. The sky was red in the 
west, the hills in the éast were touched with sunset 
light, and right in front of Jacob by a great well 
of water stood the most beautiful maiden he had ever 
seen in his life. He could not take his eyes from 
her lovely face, and when he spoke to her she 
answered with a voice which sounded to him like 
music. 
would take Jacob to her father’s home. He knew 
at once that he loved this beautiful girl, and he made 
up his mind that she must some day be his wife. 

But this is not a fairy story. ‘In fairy stories a 
fairy comes and helps the hero get the princess for his 
bride. In real stories, like this one, the hero has 
to work hard and go through many troubles and win 
his bride himself. Jacob had to work many long 
years for Rachel’s father—for Rachel was the beau- 
tiful maiden’s name—before he could get her for his 
wife. Rachel’s father was a mean and tricky man. 
He kept putting Jacob off, and he played sharp 
tricks on him the way Jacob himself had done with 
his brother Esau. But at last, after fourteen years, 
Jacob got beautiful Rachel for his bride, and they 
went home together to their new tent, far away from 
Laban’s tent. 

Then Jacob worked seven years more for hard old 
Uncle Laban, who paid him with sheep and cows 
and goats and camels, so that Jacob got very rich, and 
all the fields around his tent were full of his own 
flocks and cattle. I am sorry to say that sometimes 
Jacob forgot that Face which he saw in his dream, he 
forgot that a voice in his soul had told him to be 
fair and true, he forgot that he was trying to outgrow 
his mean old self, and he sometimes played tricks 
on his uncle, as he had before on his brother, and he 
got many sheep and eattle by doing things that were 
mean and unfair. 

After he had spent more than twenty years in his 
uncle’s country and had many children of his own 
and many flocks, he decided to go back to his old 
home to see his father and his mother and his twin 
brother, red Esau. It was a very different journey 
from the one coming out. Then he was alone and 
poor, with all his life before him; now he was grown 
to be a man, with a large family, and very rich with 
his great flocks. 

It was a wonderful sight to see the long procession 
go by. The women, and among them Jacob’s beauti- 
ful wife, rode on little donkeys, and the tiny 
children rode with their mother. The little boys 
rode on camels, which looked like boats walking off 
on legs. The larger boys walked or ran about full 
of excitement, seeing a thousand things they had 
never seen before. Behind the family came the great 
droves of cows and sheep and goats and camels, and 
you could hear the men cracking their long whips and 
‘shouting at the animals. 

One night they all camped by a beautiful little 
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river named the Jabbok. The boys found many new 
flowers here, and they had a nice, cool swim in the 
clear water and then they went off to bed in the 
great tent which the camels had brought on their 
backs. Jacob did not go to bed that night. He was 
thinking how when he crossed this river he would be 
back in his home country again. He thought over all 
his past life—how he had cheated his brother, how 
he had cheated his uncle, how often he did things 
which made him sorry afterwards. He wished he 
was a different man. He wished the bad in him 
would drop off the way the dead leaves drop in 
spring when the new buds come out. 

He was standing by the swift-flowing river, the 
stars were out overhead, the air was still—only the 
chirp of a wide-awake cricket was heard. Suddenly 
Jacob felt somebody pulling at him. He tried to 
get away, but he couldn’t—he felt a tight hand 
holding him, as though some one was wrestling with 
him or trying to pull him apart. He tried hard to 
see who it was, but his eyes could see nobody. It was 
not like anything he ever had happen before. All 
night the great hand pulled and tugged upon him, 
and he never once got away, try as much as he might. 

Did you ever see a little boy stuck in deep mud or 
clay and his father trying to pull him out? The clay 
holds his feet fast and his father with his hands 
under his arms pulls and lifts until the little fellow 
feels as though he would break in two. Jacob felt 
something like that. But by and by he knew what 
was happening. He discovered that God was trying 
to pull the good self in him up out of the mean old 
self, the way you pull a plant up by the roots. Per- 
haps now the old bad self would drop off and a new 
and noble man would come out. It hurt to be pulled 
at that way, but he did not mind it if he could only 
be changed into a good person. In the morning 
when the sun came up he caught a glimpse of the 
Face he saw before in his dream, and he heard a 
voice say: “He is a new man now. We will no 
longer call him Jacob—the mean and tricky man. 
We will call him Israel—God’s prince and hero.” 


[For Tue AMERICAN FriEnp.] 
EL. DLV IN Bie ERP eRe, 


BY CHARLES M. WOODMAN. 
Tottering Feet and Slumbering Eyes. 

“He will not suffer thy foot to be moved; 

He that keepeth thee will not slumber.”—Psalm rar: 3. 

In the One Hundred and Twenty-first Psalm it 
seems to be a far more difficult task for the psalmist 
to set forth the scope of the divine helpfulness than 
to discover the source of all real help, if the length 
of his poetic expression in the effort to explain the 
meaning of these two things is in any wise a just 
criterion. Two poetic couplets carry him from the 
barren, level wastes above the tempting hills to Him 
who, made the heaven and the earth, whence comes 
his help. Six poetic couplets, couched in that char- 
acteristic style of the psalter with its continually 
repeating and yet constantly advancing thought, are 
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employed to set. forth the field of activity for the 
divine helpfulness, and even this, to him who knows 
what the help of the divine really means to a life, 
seems merely to skim its surface and hint at its 
outline. This division of the psalm, artificial as it 
is for an argument, seems at least to emphasize what 
every devout soul knows, that the effort to find God 
and attain peace and forgiveness through Christ, as 
difficult as it is and entailing a struggle that for 
many covers years of time, is after all easy indeed 
compared with the never ceasing effort to fathom the 
love of God and comprehend in any measure the 
sphere of the divine helpfulness in its relation to the 
personal life and the general affairs of mankind. 
Here is a task worthy of the strongest nature, full of 
the greatest blessing, and fraught with the highest 
joy—a task which has bafiled the efforts of poets 
and prophets through all the ages, and yet it has 
led them on to sublime heights of religious expression. 
This is a task in which the help of the ages of 
eternity and the glories of the heavenly life will be 
needed to fathom its depths and compass its reach. 

To attempt such a thing here would be folly, but 
to study with open Bible the psalmist’s effort will 
not be without its reward in deepening our appre- 
ciation of the Sleepless Watcher’s ever-present help- 
fulness. Verse 3 in the Authorized and the Revised 
Versions reads as a positive statement. “He will 
not suffer thy foot to be moved; He that keepeth 
thee will not slumber.” The margin of the Revised 
Version translates: “Let Him not suffer thy foot 
to be moved ; let Him not slumber that keepeth thee.” 
Maclaren confirms the correctness of the marginal 
reading by stating that the particle of negation in 
Verse 3 is not that used in Verse 4; but that which 
is employed in commands or wishes. The difference 
then is between a positive statement and a petition. 
Verses 1 and 2 discover Jehovah as the source of 
help, while Verse 3 is a prayer, devoutly raised, 
asking for the divine help to link itself with the 
psalmist’s personal life. 

The prayers man offers are frequently so vague 
and general that God himself must often be mystified 
to understand what the petitioner wants, and he who 
asks has such an indistinct idea of the object of 
his own longing that often when it comes within his 
reach he doesn’t recognize it, and no sooner is it at 
hand than he is prone to grumble for something else. 
One of the finest revelations of the divine munificence 
and condescension is seen in the giving of that for 
which we have not asked, and the bestowal of that 
for which we have only vaguely sought. If God’s 
intimate relations with humanity in his presence and 
bounties depended upon man’s petition we would 
indeed be lean of soul, and the word poverty would 
not adequately describe our condition. General 
prayers have their place, and that an important one 
in opening the gates of the divine and throwing 
back the doors of the human, that the light from the 
one may mingle with and dissipate the dark gropings 
of the other. The aspiration, however vague and 
feeble, of any soul serves to link it with that other 


“Over Soul’ and make possible a communion and 
fellowship where the bread and the wine serve not 
and the tinsel of form and ritual are lost as worthless 
in the glory of the Real. Many of the psalms are 
of this kind, but less of them than we often think. 
Their general character has enabled them for ages 
to voice the yearnings of human hearts; their specific 
nature, when understood, adds to them a new glory, 
and gives a new force while marring not their great 
uplifting power. 

This petition which is before us for consideration, 
which has not even been treated as a prayer by either 
version of our Bible, appears at first glance to be 
very general in its nature. As such it is beautiful 
with its two figures of unmoved feet and unslum- 
bering eyes. When, however, we stop to consider 
the probable historical setting, may it not be that 
the danger of tottering feet, and a sleep without a 
watcher, were very real factors in the life of him who 
thus raised his voice heavenward? If this man 
were a pilgrim traveling from the country of exile 
to his loved Judaea, or from his own home to Zion 
to participate in the religious festivities, days and 
nights in either case, if not weeks, must be spent 
upon the road. Modern means of conveyance were 
unknown; for many, walking was the only way of 
traveling. Hotels are of the present age, and inns 
could not be found at will along the highway, or dot- 
ting the desert wastes. Nights must be spent beneath 
the stars, and sleep must be found upon the desert. 
sands, with stones for pillows. Is there anything 
indefinite then in the prayer of this way-worn 
traveler that the Divine Strengthener of weak and 
feeble knees will keep his weary feet from tottering as 
the day nears its close, and that the Never Slumber- 
ing Keeper of Israel will watch over him in the wilds 
of the desert, unprotected save as from above ? 

“May He not suffer thy feet to totter.” Tottering 
feet are no sign of sin, but rather are they the indica- 
tion of human weakness. The strength of the morn- 
ing hours, refreshed by the rest of the night, wanes 
with the passing of the miles, and weariness creeps 
over the limbs of him who travels sandy paths and 
sun-scorched wastes. As one foot drags heavily after 
the other, knowing the physical as we do, are not 
tottering feet an inevitable result? Does He who 
set us upon the journey of life and pointed out the 
way, yea, went the way Himself—the way of the 
cross—not know that there will be weary bodies, tot- 
tering feet, and forms sinking by the wayside? Does 
He, who Himself sank beneath the burden in Geth- 
semane, understand not the load that crushes, the 
responsibility that never lifts, until we, like Him, 
reach our Gethsemane? Are the words of the 
psalmist untrue—“He knoweth our frame, He 
remembereth that we are dust”? “Be not weary in 
well-doing” is the apostolic admonition. But who 
can help becoming weary in well-doing? What soul 
on fire for God does not tax the body to a more than 
human limit, until as we look back along the way of 
history the road is strewn with the bodies of great 
souls—bodies that could not keep the pace of the 
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souls so eager for God? They said that Phillips 
Brooks died before his time; that his restless, eager, 
active spirit wore out even its massive earthly habi- 
tation. Someone has significantly pointed out that 
he would not have been Phillips Brooks had he done 
otherwise. He who knew said: “The spirit indeed 
is willing, but the flesh is weak.” Those who stood 
with Him in the Garden, and saw Him sink beneath 
the burden there, knew that He had Another in mind 
as well as Peter when He spoke the words. 

Tottering feet! They are no shame. They point 
to human effort for God. They tell the story better 
than words can express: ‘‘She hath done what she 
could.” Tottering feet tell the tale of how a man 
has loved God with all his strength, and thus has 
done his part to obey the Master’s great command- 
ment. Why then the prayer: “May He not suffer 
thy feet to totter’? Because, when we are weak, 
then He is strong. Because, when Gethsemane was 
reached, the divine help was there to sustain—for 
Him and for us. Because, when human strength 
reaches its limit and totters, there the divine help 
reveals its true helpfulness. Would you know the 
help of God? Walk then until you totter, work until 
you have done all the human can. And then ?— 
then the cloud lifts, and the light breaks through ; 
then from above there comes a divine hand to grasp 
the hand that is sinking, and we find ourselves upon 
our feet standing in a strength that is more than 
human. Of Elijah it is said: “He went in the 
strength of that food forty days and forty nights.” 
His experience is neither peculiar nor unique. The 
little form with much effort pulls itself up beside the 
sofa, the little hands grasp the cushion to steady the 
little feet. The baby at your call leaves its stay to 
attempt the first steps. With outstretched arms, tot- 
tering limbs, and looks of fear, dread and uncertainty 
it comes across the floor. When your strong hand 
goes out to grasp its outstretched and trembling arms, 
and the whole little form with glee leans hard upon 
you, the change of expression that comes over that 
little face, with all that lies back of it in feeling, is 
only a meagre picture of what happens to him whose 
feet are tottering with weariness along the highway 
of life, when out of the glory comes the strengthen- 
ing arm of the Great Helper of mankind. 

“May thy Keeper not slumber.” ‘To pray that 
one’s guardian may not slumber is to imply that 
sleep is necessary for him over whom the watch is 
kept. To sleep, as implied here, is neither to be 
indifferent nor careless regarding the responsibilities 
of the soul life. Here again we shall find that the 
prayer is applicable to a definite experience, and 
doubtless grew out of a concrete case. When the 
night creeps over the desert, and the traveller finds 
himself alone far away from home and habitations, 
constant vigil is the price of safety. The sleeping 
form of the pilgrim wrapped in his blanket upon the 
plain is a temptation for the wild beasts. The sleep- 
ing figure by the roadside is the picture of uncon- 
scious helplessness in the midst of dangers from 
~beasts and robbers, of which he can have no realiza- 
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tion whatever. If tottering feet stand for the limit 
of human strength, the unconscious sleeper upon the 
highway is an equally vivid picture of a man in his 
weakness amid forces whose power he cannot realize, 
and the problems whose answers have baftled the 
philosophers for centuries. The little child, inno 
cently walking in the midst of great dangers is no 
weak illustration of man living in the midst of 
uncomprehended perils, unrealized temptations, and 
unfathomed depths of life, which he vaguely feels 
but cannot know. 

Sleep is a necessity for him who travels along the 
highway or across the desert. Human weakness, 
mental, moral and spiritual as well as physical, is an 
inseparable adjunct of all life. Sleep must be 
secured despite the desert, and weakness in man will 
not vanish because temptations are thick, and pit- 
falls and snares are about him on every side. Sleep 
and the desert then go together; human weakness 
and the inevitable opportunity to fall and fail go 
hand in hand. In the realm of the purely physical, 
bodily weakness and disease are the two inseparables. 
Out of this combination and because of it has risen 
one of the greatest of modern sciences. The skill of 
the surgeon and physician in the strength they give 
to weak bodies, and in their continually increasing 
power over disease shows a constantly enlarging sep- 
aration between these two things, physical frailty and 
disease, which have caused so much suffering. The 
spiritual bearing of this will be seen by calling to 
mind that picture, sometimes called the “Doctor.” 
Over the prostrate, unconscious, apparently lifeless 
form on the bed leans the patient family physician, 
his hand upon the pulse, his anxious eye upon the 
face. The struggle between disease and physical 
weakness is on; with unslumbering eye, and patient, 
never-failing gaze he perceives every stage of the con- 
flict. Though she has long passed the place where 
she can help herself, and though her husband stands 
powerless at one side, the doctor still gives of his 
strength, his skill, his very self to keep alive the 
flickering flame of life. For hours he lingers until 
the pulse begins to strengthen, the br eathing becomes 
discernible and regular, ‘and the patient goes off into 
a quiet and health- giving sleep. Before the power 
of the deadly disease lays its hand upon the loved 
one we anxiously send for him who with the physi- 
cian’s knowledge and the surgeon’s skill will come 
to keep death at bay when the sick one has passed 
into the sleep of unconsciousness, and to call back 
the forces that make for life. The inevitable call for 
slumber will not be yielded to by the traveler upon 
the desert until, before he rolls himself in his blanket, 
he has lifted his heart and voice in an assuring invo- 
cation for the unslumbering guardianship of the 
Sleepless Watcher of His people Israel. So, when 
the soul, feeling its way into the great mysteries of 
its being, the unsolved problems of life and death, 
the unanswered riddles of the universe, the trials 
and struggles of its own peculiar lot, when the soul 
reaches the limits of human endeavor, is dazed at 
what it cannot fathom or explain, and sinks as it 
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[Fourth month, 


were into a soul sickness, the petition, definite and 

urgent, for the Great Healer, the 

Watcher will never rise in vain. 
“Among so many can He care? 
Can special love be everywhere? 
A myriad homes,—a myriad ways,— 
And God’s eye over every place? 


“T asked; my soul bethought of‘ this— 
In just that very place of His 

Where He hath put and keepeth you, 
God hath no other thing to do!” 


[For THs AMERICAN FRIEND] 
AICALL PON -THRODO RE te GOLA. 


BY ABBIE KITE. 


One year ago this coming May, while visiting a 
dear friend in Brooklyn, who had been a Tember of 
Theodore L. Cuyler’s “church during all the years of 
his pastorate, and who was a close friend of his, L 
said to her: “I just long to grasp the hand of that 
man; I want to say more than that I have heard him 
—lI want to feel the pressure of the hand which has 
held a pen so wonderfully used of the Lord in bring- 
ing help and comfort, and thereby blessing, to so 
many Christian workers, myself among the number.” 

She replied: ‘‘Nothing would delight him more 
than to see, and hear this from you; we will go at 
once and call upon him.” -On account of his being 
so hard of hearing, she said: “Go, put this thought 
upon paper, telling him you are a member of the 
Society of Friends, and that the articles in Tue 
American Frrenp contributed by him were most 
helpful to you.” 

It was a bright, beautiful spring day, full of cheer 
and sunshine, which was only rivaled by the bright, 
cheery presence which soon followed the sending up 
of our cards with the letter. He entered the parlor 
with open letter in hand, his face radiant with a 
joyful welcome, as he took our hands, holding them 
firmly in his, and gave expression to the pleasure we 
had given him. 

He then placed chairs close beside him for us, 
placing me in such a position that, by putting my 
lips close to his best ear, he could hear my voice. 
As I spoke of the articles I had read and re-read, 
in my times of close proving, and of the strength 
given me thereby to go bravely on with renewed 
courage through the darkest hours of my life, he 
exclaimed: “Oh! dear friend, another and still 
another proof God gives me in the evening time of 
my life that the best fruit I have borne for Him, 
which comes back to me now, as ‘bread cast upon 
the waters,’ is that which was wrung from me in 
the hours of my deepest trials and sorrows, when the 
waters of affliction had well-nigh swallowed me up 
and my grief engulfed me. Oh, will you not bear 
this testimony I have to give you, not only to your 
own beloved Society, but to all others you can reach, 
that there has’ been nothing so helpful to me in my 
service for others, enabling me to give the help I 
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Unslumbering 


of my life. Say I have lived to praise and glorify 
God for these lines above all others, for in and 
through them I could magnify and exalt His name.” 

He told me of the cireumstances which led to the 
writing of “The Empty Crib,” then “God’s Light on 
Dark Clouds; and upon my referring to his article 
on “Head Winds” as one particularly helpful to me, 
he spoke, as he has written, of a time in his early 
ministry when discouragements were great: “I was 
under strong temptation to abandon the difficult field 
ot labor entirely. Suddenly there came the most 
remarkable, out-pouring of the Holy Spirit that I 
have ever witnessed during my whole ministry, and 
the proving time was worth more to me than any 
year in the theological seminary.” 

He resolved that the hours of sorrow and trial, 
when they came, should send him to his study to 
spread paper before him and then, taking his pen 
in hand, to say: “Now, Lord, let me bear fruit 
from this to thy honor and glory;” and it had never 
failed to come in full, rich measure, and, best of all, 
it has never ceased to return in grateful testimony 
from others. 

Hie took me through the rooms, showing his 
precious keepsakes and the many portraits of the 
“helpers of mankind,” whom he most honored, many 
of whom were his co-laborers. He paused before 
hat of John G. Whittier: ‘Here is your best loved, 
most honored Quaker poet and my. dear friend, of 
whose poems I have made so much use to send the 
truth home; and here framed in gilt is the letter 
L prize most from him, which I "keep under his 
picture.” 

As we turned to take our leave of him, he said: 
“One thing more I want to show you and tell you of 
as we stand upon my porch.” Then, going out with 
us, he pointed to a little yellow house within sight, 
saying: “In that house my dear friend, Ira D. 
Sankey, hes, his life ebbing fast away in total blind- 
ness. go every day to sit by his bedside, and one 
day, putting my ear close to his lips, I heard him sing 
the last note of praise he will ever sing on earth, 
I fear, one verse of ‘Just as I am.’” Then, turning 
and pointing to his gate, he said: “It was right there, 
returning from a young people’s conference, the last 
meeting ‘Tra D. Sankey ever attended, and, escorted 
home by the members, they halted here to greet me 
and he sang as he stood there his last song in publiess 
‘Abide With Me.’ His face was all aglow with a 
wonderful joy as he said: ‘Have I not had a full 
cup of. blessing poured out for me? ” 

My friend remarked on our way home: “This has 
been as much of a treat to me as to you, for though I 
have known him quite intimately ever since he came 
to Brooklyn, and with others have called often upon 
him, I never saw nor heard him give so much of 
himself away.” 

But the most remarkable and precious part to me 
was in the outcome of that visit, and the evidence of 
his rare gift in quickly understanding and remember- 
ing the needs of those whom he could help. He 


desired to , as has come in the darkest, saddest hours | afterwards sent me leaflets in letters with passages 
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marked which he thought would be most helpful to 
me, every letter and postal card closing, as so many 
can testify, with a heart message, the last to me 
on the 10th of the same month in which he went 
home closing with: “All precious blessings be with 
thee abundantly.” 

In closing, I would say that when the dear friend, 
who took me to see him, was stricken down, she wrote 
me of it in words which apply so fittingly to his 
going home that I give them here just as he wrote 
them: “The text for the tomb of such disciples as 
our dear friend should be, ‘Return unto thy rest, O, 
my soul, for the Lord hath dealt bountifully with 
thee.’ ” ) 

Germantown, Pa. 


Methods of Work. 


CREATING INTEREST IN MONTHLY 
MEETINGS. 
ALBERT G. 


BY SHEPARD. 


Stantfordville Monthly Meeting, Dutchess County, 
N. Y., is composed of Stanfordville and Clinton 
Corners local meetings. Friends are the only 
religious body with a meeting in the latter place, 
and the membership is made up largely of people 
from other denominations who have joined because 
they want a church home, and not because they 
understand Friends doctrines and methods. Almost 
all of the old Friends have died or moved away, and 
the townspeople generally know little and therefore 
care little for the traditions dear to the elders. Stan- 
fordville also has few old Friends families, but a 
Baptist, a Methodist, and a Christian Church are 
convenient, and consequently the attendance of out- 
siders at the Friends meeting is small. 

The effect of these conditions on the monthly 
meeting has been disastrous. Those, not old style 
Friends, could never remember that the time of the 
meeting was on “‘the first Sixth-day after the third 
First-day.” That nomenclature was not understood 
without an effort at translation. And what was the 
use of a monthly meeting anyway? Its place in the 
Church life was utterly unknown and, of course, 
unappreciated. Consequently the attendance fell to 
two or four or zero. Necessary business was con- 
ducted by interested Friends as occasion required. 

Last fall the time of the meeting was changed to 
the last Sixth-day of the month. This change was dis- 
cussed by the elders and overseers and was announced 
at a morning service. The place of the meeting in 
the Society was explained and the duty and privilege 
of attendance urged. At the first meeting under the 
new plan in Tenth month, Albert G. Shepard, pastor 
at Clinton Corners, gave an address on the priesthood 
of believers and the consequent duty of improving 
one’s gift. There were 30 present. Willard O. 
Trueblood, Poughkeepsie, gave the address at the 
Eleventh month meeting on the doctrine of Friends 
and their place in history. Seventy were present. In 
Twelfth month Prof. Lincoln Roys and wife, Pough- 
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keepsie, were present and addressed the meeting on 
discipline. “ Owing to a very stormy night only 40 
were there. Caleb Hodges, Clintondale, delivered a 
strong sermon in First month on the subject of water 
baptism. He very plainly put forth the Friendly 
position on this important doctrine. The night, quite 
appropriately, was very rainy, yet so great an interest 
was shown that over 70 were in attendance. The 
Second month meeting was favored by the presence of 
Dr. Robert E. Pretlow, whose address on George 
Fox, the flower of the Reformation, was enthusiasti- 
cally received. Fifty attended. The Third month 
meeting just held had Harry R. Hole for the speaker. 
His subject was the theory and practice of holiness. 
The message was ably presented and met with evident 
acceptance by an audience of 60 people. 

The meetings have always been opened with devo- 
tional exercises, in which full liberty has been given 
for the members to use their gifts. The address of 
the evening follows, then the business of the monthly 
meeting has been taken up, to be followed by a social 
hour, with very light refreshments. The result has 
been most satisfactory. The people have been 
instructed in vital points of doctrine. Their interest 
in the whole work has been quickened. The writer 
is a member of the New York Yearly Meeting Com- 
mittee for the Encouragement of the Study of the 
History, Literature and Doctrines of the Society of 
Friends, and feels that, under certain conditions, 
the monthly meeting affords that committee a splen- 
did opportunity to fulfill its mission. 

Clinton Corners, N. Y. 


Missionary Department. 
[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to the editor, toro Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


AMONG THE INDIANS IN OKLAHOMA. 


BY EH. M. WISTAR. 


The efforts of our several Friends located at the 
ten different mission stations in Oklahoma go steadily 
on, and it seems desirable to share again with the 
readers of Tne American Frrenp some extracts 
from current month reports. 

From Kickapoo Mission, Elizabeth 
Lina b. Lunt write: 

“Cold and storms have made the attendance small 
at meetings. Attending to a sick neighbor hindered 
our visiting as many Indians as usual the first week. 
In making our visits this month we have found many 
sick, and some of them have needed daily care, which 
has kept us away from home much of the time. We 
feel concerned for the souls as well as the bodies 
of these people, and try to point them to the Almighty 
Savior while attending to their physical needs. 

“On the twenty-third we spent the night in O-ketch- 
ie-sha-no’s wickiup, 13 miles from the mission. 
They were very kind to us and did everything they 
knew for our comfort, and were very quiet while we 
read aloud and prayed before retiring. We enjoyed 
the blazing fire of logs in the center of the wickiup, 
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and slept well all night. In the morning we enjoyed 
their breakfast of fried bread, stewed beans, ete. A 
sick woman, Ah-pa-na-pe-quah, who cannot talk 
English, asked Lina Lunt to go to Clarenore with 
her to stay a few days for her health, hoping the 
baths, ete., would benefit her. They start on the 
evening of the twenty-seventh. Inuska is very sick; 
she may not recover.” 

It may be noted that they made 102 family visits 
during this stormy Second month, and that 445 such 
visits is the total reported from the ten stations for 
the month. 

The pioneer work started a few months ago 
amongst very backward bands of Osages at Hominy, 
Oklahoma, was thus reported by our valued and 
earnest Friends, D. A. and Hattie E. Williams, 
missionaries : 

“This has been a very busy month, but there was 
some stormy weather when we could not be out. We 
had a little meeting near Black Dog’s Camp with 
nine families, when we had a precious time. We 
had another private meeting at Koh-wah-tean-koh’s, 
when there were ten present and no interpreters. 
We are invited back when all come home from a 
visit, and were invited by the chief himself. At 
Logan camp meeting there were 30 present, mostly 
men, and we are asking to have meetings at a time 
when the women and children can be present. We 
had a second meeting the next week; there were 60 
present. We had great liberty, and there were some 
signs of tenderness. 

“We had mid-week meeting again at Me-koh-woh- 
tean-koh’s. We visited several scattered families in 
places requiring more driving. We had a splendid 
meeting at A. Penn’s camp the last First-day; we 
had wonderful freedom, with a pressing invitation 
to remain for dinner, which we did, and stayed 
until 3 o’clock. When we came home we found a 
pressing invitation to drive nine miles in the country 
and hold a meeting with whites in the evening. We 
went, and had a very attentive congregation of about 
75, more than the school-house would hold. 

“A man about thirty years old, who-has been con- 
verted within a year by the Holiness people, but has 
not joined them, feels his life work must be to preach 
Christ. He has been a bad man, a marshal for 
nine years, but he has left that now and is farming. 
I believe he and his nice wife will make good Friends. 
They are now studying our discipline. I forgot to 
mention, one mid-week meeting was at his house, 
where a number gathered to hear me. So the good 
work goes on! 

“There were four invitations from as many camps 
for us to be with them on the last Sabbath morning, 
but, of course, we could attend but one, and by night 
all were broken up. They have them Seventh-day 
night, but they don’t want us there until First-day 
morning, unless some are during the week, then 
we go the next day. This does not seem as good on 
paper as we feel in our souls. We are meeting 
many little things which seem to encourage us. 
When we meet an Indian driving along, he will either 


stop and talk or throw up his hands and speak, and 
we meet kind words from them on the streets and 
everywhere. All suggestions from interested Friends: 
will be kindly received.” 

The following is from W. P. and A. C. Haworth, 
missionaries at Shawnee: 

“Omar and Miriam Mendenhall, Ottawa, came to 
us on the 9th and assisted in special meetings until 
the 19th of the month, except on’ First-day, the 14th, 
when no meeting was held on account of severe cold 
and heavy snow storm that was prevailing. The 
Lord’s presence seemed with us from the beginning 
of the meeting, and great tenderness was manifested 
among the children and serious earnestness on the 
part of adults. Every child in the school who was 
adjudged old enough to be in attendance at the 
meeting professed conversion or a renewal in Chris- 
tian experience. It was most interesting and touch- 
ing to witness some of the older children who came 
from infidel, and even pagan homes, calling upon God 
for mercy, and seeking to be relieved from the load 
of sin which they evidently felt to be resting upon 
them. We feel that all this has been made possible 
by the continued and united prayers of God’s trusting 
children, in which members of your committee have 
had no small part. Steps are being taken to organize 
the children into a Junior Christian Endeavor 
Society for their mutual helpfulness and develop- 
ment. , 

“The company in our home and the labors of our 
friends, Omar and Miriam Mendenhall, were very 
satisfactory to us.” 


Philadelphia, Pa., Fourth month 1, 1909. 


Educational. 
Ee ee 


PRES. ELIOT AT GUILFORD COLLEGE. 


The visit of President Eliot to Guilford College 
the 24th ult. was a memorable occasion in the life 
of the institution. The large crowd that filled the 
auditorium in Memorial Hall listened with appre- 
ciative interest to a splendid speech by the distin- 
guished educator, and it was evident that Dr. Eliot 
enjoyed every moment of his stay. He arrived from 
the State Normal and Industrial College, Greens- 
boro, about 11 o’clock, and spent a short time inspect- 
ing the buildings and looking over the grounds. He 
expressed a real interest in everything about the 
place, and had only words of praise for the plant. 

The exercises were advertised for 11.30 o’clock, 
and when that hour arrived the auditorium was 
filled by the people of the college community and 
visitors. In presenting the speaker, President 
Hobbs took oceasion to review briefly the work in 
which Guilford College and its predecessor, New 
Garden Boarding School, have been engaged for 
over seventy years. He said there had never been 
a time when the institution had been without the 
interest of influential Friends, especially those resid- 
ing in New England. In the struggle to raise money 
to erect, Founders’ Hall, that great Quaker preacher, 
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Nathan Hunt, made an appeal to George Howland, 
New Bedford, Mass., who contributed $1,000. The 
first preacher employed at New Garden was Jonathan 
Slocum, Providence, R. I. These facts and others 
were used as an illustration of the truth that the 
Quakers have never known any South or North. 

In opening his remarks, Dr. Eliot said that New 
England set the example of free schools at public 
expense and of endowments for education. The fact 
that private money is thus given for public uses 
is an exemplification of the virtue that exists among 
all free people, for such a spirit could not exist 
under a paternal or a despotic form of government. 
The motive of the giver of private money for public 
uses, said the speaker, is not the expectation of 
having a monument erected to his memory, but the 
hope of doing some perpetual good. “The angels 
in heaven might envy mortals so fine a luxury.” 

He declared that nothing is more transmissible 
than education, and there is nothing more striking 
in democratic society than this transmission of edu- 
cation. Making an application of his remarks, Dr. 
Eliot said: 

“This college lives on endowment, and it needs 
many more endowments, although it is now a stronger 
institution and more generously endowed than Har- 
vard was for 150 years. This college has enlisted the 
interest of its graduates, and sent out into the world 
many men and women to bless society.” 

Dr. Eliot denied that an endowed college comes 
into hurtful competition with State institutions, 
declaring that an endowed college cannot be killed 
except by vicious management, and not even then in 
most instances. He said: competition everywhere 
helps and promotes growth, and added: ‘That’s why 
protection to American industries is an abominable 
thing to those very industries.” 

Defining the scope of a university, Dr. Eliot said 
the real university knows no line of nation or race. 
It is and must be absolutely cosmopolitan, because 
the scientific spirit is universal. The university is 
absolutely free and liberal, and means to be abso- 
lutely just. He closed his address with these 
striking words: ‘Public spirit is the virtue of free 
men.” 

Following the speaking, Dr. Eliot and his party, 
the members of the board of trustees of Guilford 
College, and a number of invited friends, were guests 
of the college at a delightful luncheon served in the 
dining room of New Garden Hall. It was a splendid 
repast, and was admirably served by young women 
students. 

In the afternoon the board of trustees met and 
discussed plans for the erection of an additional 
building on the college grounds. It is probable that 
work on this building will be begun during the con- 
struction or soon after the completion of the library 
building, the contract for which was awarded 
recently. These two buildings will take the place 
of King Hall, which was destroyed by fire a little 
over a year ago. 


THE EXCLUDED. 


There is nothing more pitiable than the army of 
the excluded—the self-excluded. 

Most of us can not enter the exclusive social circles 
because we have not sufficient money. For the same 
reason, we are shut out of opera houses, the best 
hotels, opportunities of travel and more things than 
we could name, 

But if we are excluded from the real society and 
the greatest privilege, it is because we will not turn 
from our false judgments, our adroitness in business, 
our irritableness, our falsehoods, swearing, intemper- 
ance and petty vices, and take on the child heart. 
Thus we are excluded from the aristocracy of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 

Would we not be excluded? There are just two 
things to do. First, be right with God. This is a 
question of honesty, of moral integrity, of facing 
every evil, our old past, and turning about. Second, 
begin service, adopt a positive program, go about 
doing good in Christ’s name and spirit—The Ther- 
mometer. 


Be what thou seemest; live thy creed; 
Hold up to earth the torch divine; ; 
Be what thou prayest to be made; 
Let the great Master’s steps be thine. 
—Bonar. 


Carrespondence. 


To THE Eprror or THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


Some one has sent me a copy of THE AMERICAN FRIEND of 
Second month ath, in which I have read a paper on “Acquaint- 
ance With John Bright,’ taken from the Autobiography of 
Allen Jay. Part of this paper seems to need correction, and 
Allen Jay will, I feel sure, allow me to say that he is mistaken 
as to what my father can have said regarding eminent persons 
who had slept in the bed Allen Jay occupied at One Ash. 
English readers well know how almost impossible it would 
be for a Prince of Wales to lodge in my father’s simple home, 
and the latter had little acquaintance with the Prince. As 
regards the other names, Mr. Gladstone never visited One 
Ash, nor did Mr. Seward, nor Mrs, Stowe. Charles Sumner 
was a valued guest at the close of his last visit to England. 

My father was obliged to live much in London and used to 
meet his American Friends mostly there. The story of his 
changing his seat in meeting is, I believe, a myth. He always 
sat in the same place as long as I can remember, and our 
meetings have been happily free from newspaper artists and 
all such intrusions. I cannot but think that my father is 
represented as speaking in a more egotistical manner than 
was usual to him. It seems that our good friend, Allen Jay, 
must have drawn him out more than most would have done. 
By the bye, he has represented him always as using the 
language of American Friends, which is never used in the 
North of England especially. This gives, perhaps a little 
flavor of unreality, or romance, to what is, indeed, a most 
kindly account of a long past visit to One Ash. 


Believe me, very truly, 
HeLen P. Bricut Crark. 
Millfield Street, Somerset, England, 
Third month 19, 19009. 


To THE Eprtor of THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


In reviewing my letters written home while in England, I 
see that I have confused the names of the visitors from 
America who called on John Bright in London, and those who 
visited One Ash. The room the Prince of Wales slept in 
belonged to a Friend who was mayor of one of the northern 
cities of England, when he visited it when a young man. 
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I should have consulted my private letters more carefully, 
and not trusted to memory so much after so many years. 
Glad of the correction. 

As to moving his seat, I took that statement from an 
English periodical, and supposed it to be entirely correct. 

Our general conversation made such a deep impression on 
my mind at the time I can never forget it. And the letter 
written my wife at the time confirms the general truthfulness 
of the article. 

Thy sincere friend, 
ALLEN JAY. 

Earlham, Ind., Third month 31, 19009. 


To My Drar FRrienps: 


As I cannot reply to all the letters and cards which I have 
received from my friends expressing their tender sympathy 
for me in the death of my dear husband, Francis W. Thomas, 
1 take this opportunity of thanking you all for your sympathy 
and kind remembrance of me in this sore bereavement. 

Lovingly your friend, ° 
Anna Mitts THomMAs. 
Spiceland, Ind., Third month 28, 1909.' 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselues. 


President Albert J. Brown, of Wilmington College, is 
slowly convalescing after a severe illness, which has’ kept him 
from the college for more than two weeks. 


After years of faithful ministry and pastoral service at 
Muscatine, Iowa, Pliny Fry has now moved to New Sharon, 
Iowa. Friends should note his change of address. 


At the Southampton County W. C. T. U. Convention, held 
at Corinth, Va., the 27th ult., Mrs. A. E. Cloud, formerly of 
Earlham College, Ind., won the silver medal in a matron’s 
contest. 


There are about 50 Friends, former Friends or descendants 
of Friends residing in Rome, a busy, prosperous city in central 
New York. Recently a meeting of interested Friends was 
held there at the home of T. B. Scully, M. D. 


Dr. William Wistar Comfort, Associate Professor of 
Romance languages at Haverford College, has accepted a 
full professorship in the same subject at Cornell with six 
associate professors under his supervision. 


John M. Corsbie has sent us a notice to change his address 
from Joliet, Ill., to Salem, Iowa., and adds, “We feel that we 
can’t well afford to do without it [THe American Frrienp], 
as we find much enjoyment in reading it now in our old age.” 


Levi Gregory writes: “Our work here in Oakland, Cal., is 
prospering. The Bible-school is too large for the meeting- 
house. We have a tent in the yard for one class of 20 to 25. 
We must have more room. Our membership is small, yet 
ready to make large sacrifice for the cause.” 


On the 28th ult, R. W. Reynolds, pastor at High Falls, 
N. C., delivered a forceful address on the enforcement of 
the Prohibitory Law. In Second month the Missionary 
Society of New Garden and Greensboro sent him and _ his 


family a box containing many useful articles of clothing and 
food. 


The meeting at Yorktown Heights is increasing its relig- 
ious activities. A series of meetings was held in the winter 
with some good results. A prayer-meeting and Bible-class, 
both held on week nights, have been established and main- 
tained with encouraging interest for some weeks past, and 
there is a near prospect of some additions to the member- 
ship. 


Charles E. Tebbetts and wife have visited the mission sta- 
tions in Jamaica and Cuba and are now in Mexico. ‘The latest 
word from him is, “Thus far all is well.” He also 
calls attention to our error in his North Carolina article 
(p. 150). The name printed Jane Dixon in account of Yad- 
kinville School, should have been Zeno Dixon. He is a 
brother-in-law of Senator Dixon, Montana. 


Dr. Wm. W. Cadbury, Philadelphia, who goes to Canton, 
China, as a medical missionary, sailed from San Francisco on 
the steamship “Siberia” Third month 26th. A part of the 
previous day he spent with Friends in Berkeley, who grate- 
fully acknowledge the helpfulness of the visit. A former 


classmate at Haverford, who chanced to be in the city, and ~ 


one of the Berkeley Friends, were at the wharf to see him 
off and bid him a final “Godspeed.” Who will be the next to 
consecrate his life for the redemption of China? 


The Ladies’ Aid Society in Collins, N. Y., are spending 
about $200.00 or more in carpeting, redecorating and staining 
the windows of the meeting-house. When completed it will 
be one of the most comfortable and attractive meeting-houses 
in the yearly meeting. Upon a recent First-day there were 
present 56 in the morning, 4o at Bible-school, 30 at Junior 
Endeavor and 36 in the evening. Nelly Brinkerhoff, the 
efficient Bible-school superintendent and chairman of the 
Junior Christian Endeavor, will remove to Dunkirk, N. Y., 
about Fifth month fst. 


The Friend, London, gets some satisfaction out of the fact 
that the drink bill for the United Kingdom is decreasing. 
The total sum for this item last year was approximately 
$800,000,000, which, in comparison with the bill for 1907, shows 
a decrease of nearly $30,000,000, or of $37,500,000 if allowance 
be made for the natural growth in population. Another 
encouraging comparison is the per capita consumption for 
1899 and 1908. If the English people were drinking as much 
per man to-day as they were nine years ago their bill for 1908 
would have been $1,000,000,000. 

During the last five months Mina L. Harkness, Elba, N. Y., 
has been doing acceptable pastoral work with Friends at West 
Branch, N. Y. Her stay, however, was only temporary. 
J. Edward Ransome and wife have now located in the meet- 
ing and will continue the pastoral work. These Friends have 
been engaged in a like work at Perry City, N. J., where just 
before leaving they were agreeably surprised by their neigh- 
bors, who gathered at their home for a social evening and to 
bid them Godspeed in their new field. ‘There were 62 present 
and a great abundance of good things to eat. 

A very successful revival has just been held at the First 
Friends Meeting, Marion, Ind. ‘The meetings, which were 
under the direction of the pastor, C. E. Hiatt, and Evangelist 
John L. Kittrell, began the 7th ult., and continued ten days. 
There were about 25 conversions and renewals, including 
some of the most influential men of the city. A number of 
the young people who are in the high school were reached 
and are now active in the work. ‘The Bible-school and all 
other departments of work show progress, and Friends are 
greatly encouraged. F 


Second Month 15th, Frank Rhoades, an evangelist from 
Portland Quarterly Meeting, Ind., commenced revival services 
at Greensboro, Ind., and continued two weeks. ‘The effort 
resulted in a great awakening. Over 100 professed to 
be definitely blessed. Many young men, women, children, also 
a number in middle life. 
with Friends, and others are considering the matter. A large 
number of the young people, were already birthright members, 
or were taken into membership by their parents when they 
were children. As a result of this revival the meeting mani- 
fests new strength. Frank Rhoades will attend the meetings 
for worship twice a month through the summer, 


The second conference of Friends to consider conditions 
in the yearly meeting was held in New York City Third 
month 25th. The night was stormy and the attendance was 
smaller than the month before. Conditions existing at nine 
meetings were critically considered, and those at eight other 
points referred to. Some specific recommendations to the 
yearly meeting were advised. The necessity for training in 
social service for Friends ministers was forcibly presented, 
and the advantages afforded for this training in the New York 


School of Philanthropy were commended. Maps of various - 


village and country meetings were shown which revealed pos- 
sibilities for great extension, providing the necessary funds are 
forthcoming. 


Men Friends at Glens Falls, N. Y., attended a reception 
given the nastor, Thomas E. Williams, at his home, 37 Grand 
Street, Sixth-day evening of last week. The following sub- 
jects were discussed: “The Place and Power of the Social 
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Several have applied for membership ~ 
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Element,’ George E. Eddy; “The Place Music has in Church 
Development,’ Harry C. Sweet; “The Function of the Bible- 
School,” Lester M. Whitney; “The Usher, His Duties and 
Efficiencies,” Clark M. Eddy; “What is the Place for Men in 
the Modern Church?” A. H. Closson; “The Assets of the 
Friends Church in Glens Falls,” E. M. Angell; “How Can We 
Utilize the Forces of the Church for the Development of 
Quaker Ideals?’ Dr. S. TT. Birdsall; “Organized Men,” 
’ Thomas E, Williams. 


—— 


The Bible-school at Wilmington, Ohio, is taking advanced 
steps in many lines of work. There is a class of 45 taking the 
teachers’ training course, part taking the work at home, but 
a large class meets each Sixth-day evening in the church build- 
ing for an hour’s work together. — 

Four classes of the school have recently perfected their 
organizations as adult Bible classes. The Home Department 
enrolls 57 and the Cradle Roll 80, with others to be added. 

First month Ist, the Christian Endeavor Society started a 
Twelve-Months’ Missionary Circulating Book Club. Another 
one will likely be started in a few weeks. 

The work at Wilmington Chapel, with Ruth Farquhar as 
superintendent, assisted by Ada Jenkins, is increasing in 
interest. 


New York City Friends are keeping “open doors” at 
Twentieth Street Meeting-House. The house is open from 
9g A. M. to to P. M. and is a busy place nearly every evening 
in the week. Classes, meetings, leagues and lectures provide 
mental, spiritual and social privileges. This meeting has 
recently started another meeting in College Point, L. I. About 
40 persons attend and interest is increasing. Dikron Dare- 
lieu, one of its active members, occupied the pulpit of an 
Armenian Church in Hoboken, N. J., where 125 were present. 
The meetings held in Twentieth Street Meeting-House upon 
Sixth-day evenings average 60 in attendance. Quite recently 
they have secured a very efficient worker at a salary of £72 
per annum to work in Turkey as a missionary visiting remote 
points. Christians are greatly persecuted, the Sultan’s power 
to control the lawless hordes having been restricted. 


Baltimore Quarterly Meeting met at Baltimore the 27th ult. 
The attendance was encouraging. John M. Watson, from 
Wilmington Yearly Meeting, and Annie Edgerton Williams, 
from North Carolina, were the visiting ministers present. 
Elias Rogers and wife, Toronto, Canada., who were passing 
through the city, stopped for a few hours and attended the 
quarterly meeting session. Much interest was manifest in 
the progress of the work in Elk Horn Valley, a new monthly 
meeting in West Virginia, which was set up last Eleventh 
month. John M. Watson, who had been visiting Friends and 
holding meetings in this new territory, spoke briefly of the 
work. There is-much need for the extension of Christianity 
in this district and the field seems inviting to Friends. 

Sixth-day evening was occupied with a missionary program. 
James Carey, Jr., and Wm. H. Morriss told of their recent 
trip to Cuba, and displayed a number of stereopticon views. 

The revival of interest in the welfare of children in England 
culminating in the new “Children Act” is very encouraging. 
Provisions for the care of neglected infants, for reformatories 
and industrial schools, for children’s courts and probation, and 


for protection against intemperance and other harmful habits, | 


indicate a growing care on the part of the State for its chil- 
dren up to fourteen years and for its young people fifteen and 
sixteen years of age. 

In reviewing the provision concerning “Juvenile Smoking,” 
The London Friend says: “The new act makes it a punishable 
offense to sell any form of tobacco, ready for use, to a boy or 
girl apparently under sixteen, unless in the case of a boy who 
can be proved to be a bona-fide messenger.. Children found 
smoking may have their tobacco confiscated by the police, who 
may also search boys for hidden stores of the treasure. As 
no further penalty is inflicted on the young smokers them- 
selves, this part of the act may be somewhat difficult to 
enforce, but as far as it goes, it is a welcome contribution to 
the efforts which are being made to arrest the physical 
deterioration of which we hear so much.” 

Evangelistic meetings lasting nearly three weeks were 
recently held at Newberg, Oregon, with the help of Esther 
Cook, of Indiana. The quiet, earnest manner in which she 
presented the gospel found a response in the hearts of the 
people and the Church was greatly strengthened. 


At Newberg, Ore., monthly meeting held the second inst. 
thirteen persons were received into membership, eleven by 
certificate, one by request and one by letter from the Meth- 
odist Church. 

A new feature of life and progress is noted in Newberg 
Meeting in the men’s meetings held each First-day afternoon 
at the meeting house. 

The sessions are very informal. Time is given for the dis- 
cussion of Church and city problems, and social intercourse 
as well as spiritual uplift. In short they are times when men 
get close to each other and to God. Although these meetings 
have been held but a few weeks, the meeting at large notes 
a great increase of interest and strength for service. 


Theophilus Waldemeier writes of the general rejoicing 
throughout the Turkish Empire over the adoption of consti- 
tutional government, and describes the celebration at Beirut, 
on Seventh month 28th last, the day of opening of the first 
parliament: “Many thousands of people were present, stu- 
dents of two universities and other public institutions were 
present, and all representatives of European and American 
powers, as well as all the present rulers, governors and heads 
of different industries and commerce and all religious rep- 
resentatives, without the least bit of jealously or ill-feelings, as 
every human being is respected and beloved in the eyes of the 
new law. The time of the opening was 3 o'clock P. M., and 
we commemorated the hour by letting a great number of 
silver white pigeons fly in all directions; they settled on the 
roofs of the houses looking down like guardian angels upon 
the throng below. ‘This was a very sweet and thoughtful 
emblem of peace and good-will on earth. After this the 
whole multitude of people broke out in joy, clapping their 
hands, amidst beautiful music and the thunder of cannons 
and guns; all went into procession round the Garden of 
Unity in complete order, being inspired by the feeling of the 
daybreak of a happier time in the East.” 

The “young Turks’ educated in Europe have done much 
to bring about the new order and will do much to preserve 
it. The work of the Protestant missions has also been a 
great help in preparing the people for constitutional liberty, 
but it will be several years yet before they will learn how to 
use it to the best advantage. 


BORN. 


GATCHELL—To John and Syretha J. Gatchell, Brunswick, 
Me., Third month 20, 1909, a son, John Campbell Gatchell. 


AtLEN.—Second month, thirteenth, to Wm. G. and Florence 
Allen, Eugene, Oregon, a son, Keneth Martin. 


DIED. 


Bancnam.—At the home of his son, William, in Wil- 
mington, Ohio, Third month 22, 1909, John C. Bangham, aged 
ninety-one years. He was a life-long member of Friends, and 
at the time of his death of Wilmington Meeting. 


Hampton.—At the home of his son-in-law, Dr. Thomas 
Hester, Jacksonville, Oregon, Third month, sixteenth, Milton 
J. Hampton, an aged minister of Newberg Monthly Meeting. 


Purre—At her home, in Wilmington, Ohio, Third month 
28, 1909, Arametha, the wife of Elias Pulle, in her sixty- 
fourth year. She was an elder in Grassy Run Meeting. Hers 
was a life of Christian helpfulness to all. 


Suipney—At her home, near Peekskill, N. Y., Third 
month 29, 1909, Hannah Mekeel Shipley, wife of George W. 
Shipley, aged sixty-eight years. She was a life-long Friend, 
an esteemed elder and faithful attender of the meeting at 
Yorktown Heights. (This is the fourth break in the Mekeel 
family in seven months, the only remaining member being 
the wife of Timothy Hussey, Maine.) 


Varnety.—At his home, in Amity, Me., Second month 234, 
Jedediah Varney, aged eighty-eight years. The deceased was 
a minister deeply interested in the welfare of the Society 
of Friends, and especially zealous for evangelistic work. As 
a member of Vassalboro Quarterly Meeting he will be greatly 
missed. 


Witson.—At her home, Wayne County, Indiana, Third 


month 24, 1909, Lizzie K. Wilson, in her sixty-eighth year. 
The deceased was a member of Chester Monthly Meeting. 
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[Fourth month, 


Che International Lesson. 


SECOND QUARTER. 
LESSON III. FOURTH MONTH 18, 1909. 


CONVERSION OF SAUL. 


Acts 9 :1-30. 
(For special study, Acts 9 : 1-19.) 


Gorpen Trxt.—He fell to the earth, and 
heard a voice saying unto him, Saul, Saul, 
why persecutest thou me? Acts 9: 4. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


_Second-day. Fourth month 12th. Conver- 
sion of Saul. Acts 9: 1-9. 

Third-day. Conversion of Saul. Acts 9: 
10-19. 

Fourth-day. A new life. Acts 9 : 20-30. 
Fifth-day. Paul’s own story. Acts 22: 
I-15. 

ietiday. Chief of sinners. 1 Tim. 1: 


12-17. 


Seventh-day. Special revelation. Gal. 1: 
TI-24. 
First-day. Saved by grace. Eph. 2: 1-10. 


Time.—Exact date uncertain. Authori- 
ties vary from 31 to 37 A. D. 

Place—Near Damascus, about 135 
miles north of Jerusalem. ‘The city is 
generally considered to be the oldest 
inhabited city in the world. It is sit- 
uated in an oasis watered by the Abana 
and Pharpar (2 Kings 5 : 12). 

Parallel Passages——There are four 
accounts in whole or in part, Acts 9: 
I-30; 22 : 5-21; Acts 26 : 12-18; Gal. 1: 
17-24. 

The events described in the lesson 
took place soon after the martyrdom of 
Stephen, and four or five years before 
Peter’s visit to Cornelius. There are 
few men, if any, who have had more 
influence upon civilized men than the 


FEED YOU MONEY. 


FEED YOUR BRAIN AND IT WILL FEED YOU 
MONEY AND FAME. 


“Ever since boyhood I have been 
especially fond of meats, and I am con- 
vinced I ate too rapidly, and failed 
to masticate my food properly. 

“The result was that I found myself, 
a few years ago, afflicted with ailments 
of the stomach and kidneys, which in- 
terfered seriously with my business. 

“At last I took the advice of friends 
and began to eat Grape-Nuts instead of 
the heavy meats, etc., that had consti- 
tuted my former diet. 

“I found that I was at once benefited 
by the change, that I was soon relieved 
from the heart-burn and the indigestion 
that used to follow my meals, that the 
pains in my back had ceased entirely. 

“My nerves which used to be unsteady, 
and my brain, which was slow and 
lethargic from a heavy diet of meats 
and greasy foods, had gradually, but 
none the less surely, been restored to 
normal efficiency. 

“Now every nerve is steady and my 
brain and thinking faculties are quicker 
and more acute than for years past. 

“After my old style breakfasts I used 
to suffer during the forenoon from a 
feeling of weakness which hindered me 
seriously in my work, but since I have 
begun to use Grape-Nuts food I can 
work till dinner time with all ease and 
comfort.” “T’here’s a Reason.” 

Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 

ver read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine; true, and full of human 
interest. 
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Apostle Paul, and every incident in his 
life is of very great interest. In the 
few autobiographical notes he has left 
us, his conversion occupies an important 
place. He was born at Tarsus at the 
northeast corner of the Mediterranean 
Sea, a Roman city of considerable 
importance, “no mean city,’ Paul him- 
self called it (Acts 21:39). It was a 
free city of the Empire, and so its citi- 
zens had many privileges. It was the 
seat of a university, and of a school of 
philosophy. How much of classical 
training, if any, the young Jew received 
is wholly a matter of guesswork. By 
some means not known, his parents had 
gained Roman citizenship, and so Paul 
could truthfully say, “I am a Roman 
born.” (Acts 22 :28.) His family were 
unquestionably staid Jews (Gal. 1 : 13, 
14; Phil. 3:4, 5). Probably about the 
age of 13 or 14 he was sent to Jerusa- 
lem where he was under the teaching 
of Gamaliel, the last of the great Jewish 
Rabbis. |, CActs. 22 <3 45234.) ‘Lhe 
training he received, added to great 
natural abilities, made him a man of 
extraordinary power. It has been said 
of him that he was a great traveler, a 
great author, a great orator, a great 
organizer, a great missionary, a great 
philosopher. For such a man to become 
a Christian was an event of incalculable 
importance. How old Paul was at the 
time of his conversion is not stated. 
In Acts 7 : 58, he is called “young,” but 
we know that men were called “young” 
up to the age of 40, so it is likely he was 
at least 34 or 35. His name was prob- 
ably given him in memory of Israel’s 
first King. He had also the Roman 
name Paulus (Paul) and when he 
devoted himself to missionary service 
among the Gentiles it was natural that 


his Roman name should be used. (Acts 
13 3/0:) 

1. The narrative takes up the thread 
dropped in Acts 8:1.. Saul, a man of 


strong convictions was deeply in earnest’ 


to preserve “the traditions of the 
fathers.” (Gal. 1:14). 

2. “Letters.” The Sanhedrim possessed 
at least considerable moral authority 
over the synagogues elsewhere, and by 
permission of the Romans considerable 
external authority. “Synagogues.” There 


was a large Jewish population in 
Damascus, and hence a number of 
synagogues. “The Way.” R. V. One 


of the earliest names given to the Chris- 
tian teaching. 

3. “As he journeyed.” It was a jour- 
ney of 5 or 6 days. “Drew nigh unto 
Damascus.” R. V. Probably in sight 
of the city. “Suddenly,” etc. There are 
difficulties in the account, and it cannot 
be said with positiveness whether “the 
appearance of Christ to Saul was phy- 
sical and external, or spiritual and inter- 
nal. On the one hand we have 1 Cor. 
9:1; 15:8; and on the other Gal. 1: 
15. In either event the essential fact of 
the recognition by Paul of Christ is 
abundantly evident. 

4. “Why persecutest thou me?” In 
persecuting the believers in Christ, hé 
is persecuting Christ. 

5. “Who art thou, Lord?” A reveren- 
tial cry. The remaining words in the 
verse are not found in the best manu- 
scripts and have probably been brought 
in from the parallel account. (Acts 26: 
14). “Pricks” Goads. 

6. “And unto him.” Those 
words also have been brought in from 
another account. 

7. From the account in Acts 26, we 
learn that the light shone round Paul, and 
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this companions and in Acts 22 that the 
light was visible to them. “Hearing the 
voice.” Literally “sound” for it is clear 
that they did not understand words. 

Sea we nottine, sau... )Vse The 
natural inference is that the blindness 
was the result of the brightness of the 
light, but as his companions were not 
blinded it does not necessarily follow. 
Paul’s blindness may have been due to 
other causes. 

9. “Did neither eat nor drink.’ Out- 
ward signs of his contrition. 

to. “Ananias.” A yery common name. 
How Ananias became a Christian is 
not. known; all statements are purely 
guesswork. 

11. A street is still pointed out as 
“straight.” “Behold he prayeth.” Seek- 
ing guidance of God. The fact that he 
prayed implied that he was in a right 
spirit. . 

13. “Saints.” The first time in the 
New Testament that this name is given 
to the Christian. Paul uses it frequently 
in his Epistles. Compare Ps. 132 :9; 
‘9 : 145. 

14. “Authority.” The “letters” of 
verse 2. 

15. Compare Acts 22:14, 15. 

16. Paul was to be a “suffering ser- 
vant” like his Master. 

17. “Brother.” He addressed him as 
already belonging to the Christian 
brotherhood. Note the two objects of 
the coming of Ananias—that Paul might 
receive his sight; and might receive the 
Holy Spirit. Compare verse 12, which 
shows clearly that ordination was not 
the purpose. Ananias was the human 
instrument through whom Paul was to 
receive two great blessings. 


SISTER’S TRICK. 
BUT IT ALL CAME OUT RIGHT. 


How a sister played a trick that 
brought rosy health to a coffee fiend is 
an interesting tale: 

“I was a coffee fiend—a trembling, 
nervous, physical wreck, yet clinging to 
the poison that stole away my strength. 
I mocked at Postum and would have 
none of it. 

“One day my sister substituted a cup 
of piping hot Postum for my morning 
cup of coffee but did not tell me what it 
was. I noticed the richness of it and 
remarked that the coffee tasted fine but 
my sister did not tell me I was drinking 
Postum for fear I might not take any 
more. 

“She kept the secret and kept giving 
me Postum instead of coffee until I grew 
stronger, more tireless, got a better color 
in my sallow cheeks and a clearness to 
my eyes, then she told me of the health- 
giving, nerve-strengthening life-saver 
she had given me in place of my morn- 
ing coffee. From that time I became a 
disciple of Postum and no words can 
do justice in telling the good this 
cereal drink did me. I will not try to 
tell it, for only after having used it can 
one be convinced of its merits.” 

Ten days trial shows Postum’s power 
to rebuild what coffee has destroyed. 
“There’s a Reason.” : 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little 
book, “The Road to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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18. “Fell from.” “Scales.” These are 
terms only used by Luke and are medical 
terms. It is evident that Luke looks 
upon the cure as miraculous. 

“Baptized.” Paul’s outward _ testi- 
mony to the change of his views. Note 
that as in the case of the Ethiopian the 
gift of the Holy Spirit was evidently 
given before the baptism. It would 
seem that baptism was given because he 
had received the Spirit. 

Note.—The time of Paul’s conversion 
has been a subject. of discussion. From 
his own words it would seem that it was 
when he recognized and received Christ 
in the way. Gal. 1 : 12, 15, 16. 


Christian Endeaunr. 


[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New 
York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR FOURTH MONTH 18, I900. 
WHY WE OBSERVE THE LORD’S 
DAY. 


Mark, 16:1-6; Acts 20:7; 1 Cor. 16:2; 
Rev. 1: 10. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Fourth month rath. A day of 
rest. Ex. 20: 8-11. 
Third-day. A day of worship. Isa. 58: 


a nuctheiaet A day of holy memories. 
John 20 : 19-23. 

Fifth dag A day of loving service. Mark 
3 ‘Sixth-daey The outcast’s day. Isa. 56 : 3-8. 

Seventh-day. A pattern for all days. Rom. 
14 : 5-12. 

“The Sabbath was made for man, and 
not man for the Sabbath.” This is the 
final word concerning the day of rest 
and worship; but taken detached from 
setting and authorship it becomes a 
false guide. Man as God made him, be- 
stowing upon him His own likeness and 
giving him dominion in his innocence, 
and man marred in character and self- 
seeking in purpose are two personages. 
He may pass from the one state to the 
other, and may qualify for the rights 
and privileges bestowed upon the crea- 
ture which was pronounced good. 

But to abuse a gift because it accords 
with a present inclination, and to quote 
the words of the Teacher of righteous- 
ness to justify unrighteousness—as is 
too often done in this very case—is to 
inculpate still further those who by fail- 
ure to comply with God’s standards 
have harmed themselves and _ robbed 
Him who created them for highest joys 
and usefulness of His own glory and 
reward. 

God’s laws are written everywhere 
and in ways that are being continually 
newly discovered. The law against anger 
is written in the secretions of the diges- 
tive tract no less than in the Book of 
the law. The law against strong drink 
and tobacco and every pernicious drug 
is ineffaceably written in our tissues. So 
of the law of rest: “Remember the Sab- 
bath Day” is a law of which mind and 
muscle and general health remind us 
no less than the words of Moses. Social 
rights and physical rights no less truly 
than spiritual needs and divine obliga- 
tions are concerned in the matter of the 
right observance of one day in seven. 

European nations gather in intergov- 
ernmental conferences of influential men 
and bodies to further the procuring to 
all men. of their rights as human beings, 
not from a religious standpoint, but 
from an economic one. Surely the 
Church cannot afford to be less con- 
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IMPURE BLOOD 
THOROUGHLY CLEANSED 


RELIEVED OF ALL IMPURITIES THROUGH 
THE USE OF STUART'S CALCIUM 
WAFERS. 


The blood is a thick, opaque fluid of 
a rich, red hue in the arteries, and a 
purplish blue in the veins. It derives its 
color from numerous small bodies float- 
ing in it which are called red corpuscles. 
If the blood be examined under a 
microscope the red corpuscles will 
appear as thin, circular disks, floating 
in a transparent, nearly colorless fluid. 

These red corpuscles number 5,000,000 
to the cubic centimeter; but it often hap- 
pens that they become very much 
diminished in number, a_ condition 
known as anaemia or  leukoaemia. 
There are also other circular bodies in 
the blood known as white corpuscles, 
but which are much less numerous than 
the red. 

The red corpuscles are the stimulating 
and animating elements of the blood. 
They absorb oxygen in their passage 
through the lungs, and convey it to the 
tissues of the body, where combining 
with food elements absorbed from the 
stomach, it evolves animal heart. 

Whenever the kidneys fail to properly 
filter the blood of its impurities, or 
whenever constipation occurs, the im- 
pure foreign matter collects in the 
blood-current, is carried to all parts of 
the system, in the circulation, and is 
usually deposited in the form of pimples 
and other eruptions upon the skin. 

Most of these eruptions appear upon 
the face, for the reason that the skin 
there is thinner than anywhere else. 
Many people commit the error of trying 
to cure the pimples or eruptions by the 
application of salves and lotions, which 
is a great mistake, as the cause of the 
trouble is deeper seated, and the skin 
disease is simply the outward manifes- 
tation of the impure condition of the 
blood within. 

Calcium Sulphide is the greatest 
blood purifier in existence. Instead of 
driving the blood impurities out through 
the pores, it sends them out through 
the proper channels—the kidneys and 
intestines. 

Stuart’s Carctum WaArERS contain. 
calcium sulphite, combined with 
other powerful alternatives or purifiers, 
which act rapidly and powerfully upon 
the morbid products of the blood, ex- 


pelling them completely, preventing 
their return, and incidentally removing 
pimples, boils, blackheads, carbuncles, 


tetter, ringworm, scurvy and all other 
skin blemishes. 

Call on your pharmacist and secure 
a package of this wonderful blood-clean- 
ing remedy; price 50 cents. Also write 
us for trial package free. Address F. A. 
Stuarte se COME Zohar OLlarbe a bullding, 
Marshall, Michigan. 


cerned about the spiritual life than are 
these men and women about the phys- 
ical. Yet a minister not long since 
said, “I have no quarrel with the man 
who comes to church in the morning and 
goes in the afternoon to the ball game 
or the race track.” Such a minister has 
forgotten God’s word and is no longer 
His messenger, but a blind leader in 
ways of his own devising. Wisdom and 
adaptibility we need, but not folly and 
compromise. 
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FINANCIAL 


Customers for 34 Years: 


. lors Logins OF ¢200.and Up. 
Pa SoMa) PERKINS & Co. 
ie fad asaie aml) INANCIAL BROKERS 
$25 o& Deposit Lawrence, Kansas: 


ee, 
REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and Okla- 
homa, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. Safest form of investment; no fluctuations 
in value; securities personally inspected; no 
loan made to exceed 40 per cent. of our valuation. 
Collections made without expense to Investor. 
Long and successful experience. References 


furnished. Correspondence solicited. 
DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
FRANK M. REED 


JosEPH J. Dickinson 


[ELLSWORTH AND JONES.| 
IOWA FALLS IOWA. ‘ 


6’ NET TO | FARM 
LENDER |! LOANS 


Write for up to date map of the new state and 
descriptive papers of our high grade first mort- 
gage loans on improved real estate in Eastern 
Oklahoma, the richest agricultural country in 
the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third value. 
All securities personally inspected by a salaried 
employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance Com- 
panies and Individuals who have invested in 
our mortgages for years, 
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ALTER B. PASCHALL, Pres’t 


ATOKA + = OKLAHOMA 


William S, 


Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


RE ORAL: TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING, Prices Moderate 
MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 
{ Bell, Walnut 52-10 


Telephones ( Keystone, Race 70-09 


HALF TONES 
LINE CUTS 


ne OR AR CHT 
COLOR WORK! FEY A DEL. PATA, 


SWE SHIP o APPROVAL 


A Without a cent deposit, prepay the freight 

and allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 

- IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our 
RY “uheard of prices and marvelous offers 

: \ on highest grade 1909 model bicycles. 


FACTORY PRICES 27:02 
| 4%: . | abicycleor 
\ ‘Wa pair of tires from anyone at amy price 
Ate Swi until you write for our large Art Cataiog 
and learn our wonderful proposition on first 
sample bicycle going to your town. 


RIDER AGENTS everywhere are 
making big 
He money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
x We Seli cheaper than any other factory. 
ei : Tires, Coaster-Brakes, single wheels, 
W, parts, repairs and sundries at aif usual prices. 
Do Not Wait; write ‘oday for our special offer. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. T 268 CHICAGO 
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DAGUERREOTYPES 


and old Photographs Copied 
Have them made PERMANENT 
by being copied, and printed 
on) Platinum Papers: i. dicen. 
Send them te 


WILLIAM SHEWELL ELLIS 


Photographic Studio 
1628 Chestnut St. :: Philadelphia, Pa. 


WE HAVE some interest- 
ing facts regarding the value 
of THE AMERICAN FRIEND as 
an advertising medium which 
we should be glad to give to 
any of our readers who are 
interested in the possibilities 
of advertising. There is no 
question as to the merits of 
advertising. It’s merely a 
matter of selecting the proper 
medium. THE AMERICAN 
FRIEND has a circulation of 
Over 5000 copies each week, a 
total of about 35,000 readers 
—a large percentage of all 
the Friends in this country. 
Such a publication is bound 
to have positive value to its 
advertisers. 


THE 
AMERICAN FRIEND, 
toro Arch St., Philadelphia. 


QUAINT QUAKER POST CARDS 


Beautifully printed, on cream tinted card, in 


Art Brown Doubletone ink, from engravings. 


made from wash drawings—(except No. 8, which 
is from pen sketch). 


No. 1, Two Friends in Gallery—Men. No. 2, Two Friends in 
Gallety—Women, No. 3, On the Way to Meeting—Group. 
No. 4, The Quilting Party. No.5, Knitting. No, 6, Birming- 
ham Meeting House. No. 7, Haverford Meeting House. _No. 
8, Greetings from Ye Olde Philadelphia (in three colors of ink). 
No. 12, Historic Philadelphia. 

Price, 3c. each. Two for 5c. 

By mail, add rc. for each lot of five cards. 


The set of 9, postpaid, 25c. 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE Co. 


Makers of the Better Kind of PRINTING 
921 FILBERT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘The 
American Friend’’ to this column, It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise." The cost is 5c. per 
line each insertion. 
than 25c. Cash with order. 


Historic Pageant in Old York, July, 1999. 
Quaint old house to let, furnished. Opposite the 
Abbey Ruins (Pageant Ground). 1to3 months. 
5 bedrooms, 8 sitting rooms, bath. Apply K. E. 
T. Wilkinson, 60, Marygate, York, England. 


QUAKER POST CARDS-—Size 34 x 5%inches. 
Knitting, In the Garden, Quilting, On the Way 
to Meeting. At the Meeting House Door, By the- 
Fireside. Subjects that are familiar and dear to 
everyone with Friends associations. Printed in 
sepia ink on cameo plated stock. The set of six 
mailed, postage paid, for 15c. Single copies 4c. 
postage paid. THE BIDDLE PrREss, 1010 Cherry 
Street, Philadelphia. 


These trade-mgrk c i pvery package: 
b EN g DIET FOR 
DYSPEFTICS 


KIDWEY ano LIV ES ano OBESITY 
Makes de, very body. 
Unlike other g 3 For book 


A Question of Sex.—Little Clarence— 
Father, what is the difference between 
firmness and obstinacy? 

Father—Merely a matter of sex, my 
son.—London Judge. 


ake) 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 4 


(The Provident Life and Trust Go. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Qffice, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


Ve 


- ASSETS, $82,228,483.14 
5,441,841.53 


Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 


capital stock 


Incorporated Third month 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, 
RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, re- 
turnable on demand, for which interest 
is allowed. 


22, 1865. 


. . ¢ 3 ’ - %7,831,007.86 
Charter Perpetual. 


And is empowered by law te act as EX-- 
ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, 
RECEIVER, AGENT, ete. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 
from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. 


BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 
T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 


JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mer. Ins. Dept. 


J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer- 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
ASA 8. WING 
JAMES V. WATSON 


WM. LONGSTRETH JOHN B. MORGAN 


ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 
JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 


FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGER: 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 

JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 
MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 

HENRY H. COLLINS 


No advertisement is accepted for less. 
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Events and Canments. 


The “bulls” raided the Chicago wheat 
‘pit last week, and the price reached the 
high water-mark of $1.38 a bushel. 


The anthracite coal miners and oper- 
ators in Pennsylvania failed to come to 


an agreement last week. There is no 


likelihood of a strike this summer, how- 
ever, unless the operators decide to insti- 
tute a “lock-out.” 


It is encouraging to note that Presi- 
dent Taft’s sympathies are with temper- 
ance reform. In 1906 he declared him- 
self an abstainer, and at a banquet last 
year he turned his wine glass down with 
the remark “it was going to stay down 
forever.” In his Yale lecture, recently, 
he declared for local option. 


The House of Representatives passed 
the Payne Tariff Bill by a vote of 217 
to 161. Few changes were made in the 
original bill. The Senate now has an 
opportunity to do its part toward revis- 
ing the tariff. Contrary to the pledges 
in both national platforms, there seems 
to be little disposition to revise the 
tariff “downward.” The logical effect 
of the few slight changes that have been 
made will cheapen some articles, but, 
on the whole, foodstuffs and clothing 
will be higher than under the Dingley 
duties. : 

It is to be hoped that the Senate will 
manifest some disposition to revise the 
tariff schedule in favor of the consumer 
in place of special interests as the House 
has done. 


CLEVER DOCTOR. 


CURED A 20 YEARS’ TROUBLE WITHOUT ANY 
MEDICINE. 


A wise Indiana physician cured a 20 
years’ stomach disease without any medi- 
cine as his patient tells: 

“T had stomach trouble for 20 years, 
tried family medicines, patent medicines 
and all the simple remedies suggested by 
my friends, but grew worse all the time. 

“Finally a doctor who, is the most 
prominent physician in this part of the 
state told me medicine would do me no 
good, only irritate my stomach and 
make it worse—that I must look to diet 
and quit drinking coffee. 

“T cried out in alarm, ‘Quit drinking 
Coffee!’ why, ‘What will I drink?’ 

““Try Postum,’ said the doctor, ‘I 
drink it and you will like it when it is 
made according to directions, with 
eream, for it is delicious and has none of 
the bad effects coffee has.’ 

“Well that was two years ago and I 
am still drinking Postum. My stomach 
is right again and I know Doctor hit the 
nail on the head when he decided coffee 
was the cause of all my trouble. I only 
wish I had quit it years ago and drank 
Postum in its place.” 

Never too late to mend. Ten days’ 
trial of Postum in place of coffee works 
wonders. ‘“There’s a Reason.” 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little 
book, “The Road to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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Affairs in the Balkans have been read- 
justed to the satisfaction of the great 
powers in Europe, although Servia has 
suffered a humiliation which may bring 
future. trouble. Notwithstanding the 
provisions of the Berlin Treaty that 
Bosnia and Hertzegovina should be 
independent, Austria, by a kind of coup 
d’etat annexed these States as part of 
Austria-Hungarian monarchy.  Servia 
objected and began mobilizing her army 
for war. Great Britain and France also 
made a feeble protest, but Germany 
resolutely backed the claims of Austria 
and finally Russia joined them with the 
result that Servia has been humiliated 
and the action of Austria accepted by 
the European powers. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


The Law of Friendship, by Henry C. 
King. Publishers, The MacMillan Co., 
New York. Price, $1.25, net. 

In this little volume, President King 
has discussed the most sacred relation 
of life, both human and divine. His 
treatment of the subject cannot but help 
earnest hearts that seek to know more 
about fellowship and communion. 

The lectures were originally delivered 
at Haverford College, and the author 
puts this modest allusion in his preface: 
“In attempting to discuss the laws of 
friendship, human and divine, before a 
Haverford College audience, in that 
region of Friends, where Haverford’s 
own Professor Jones had already writ- 
ten on Social Law in the Spiritual 
World, and so near to the place where 
Dr. Trumbull wrote his Friendship, the 


Master Passion, I might well have 
seemed in superlative degree to be 
bringing coals to Newcastle. And yet, 


I felt that perhaps the attempt was not 
less worth making on these accounts. 
The greatest questions are never new; 
we can hardly hope for more, in any 
case, than the individual outlook, and it 
seemed as if it might not be without 
interest to see how the central conten- 
tion of the Friends is viewed by one 
quite destitute of either Friend Ancestry 
or Friend environment, but brought up, 
nevertheless, on the ‘doctrine of benev- 
olence.’ ” 


Caleb Cobweb’s Comparisons, by Amos 


R. Wells. Publishers, The MacNair 
Publishing Co., 40 Williston Road, 
Auburndale, Mass. Price, 50 cents. 
“Cobweb’s Comparisons,” originally 


published in the Christian Endeavor 
World, have been collected into a neat 
little volume, thus making a hand-book 
of short stories with wholesome lessons. 


Life of Paul,’ by Robert S. Franks. 
Publishers, The Woodbrooke Extension 
Committee, 3 George Street, Croydon, 
England. Price, 1 shilling. 

This little volume is the fifth in a 
series of “Bible Notes” that has 
appeared in the British Friend. The 
first two volumes were devoted to study 
in the Old Testament prophets; then 
followed two volumes on the life and 
teaching of Christ, and the present vol- 
ume discusses Paul’s life and work. 

The notes. are not expository, but 
rather guides to the expository discus- 
sion of modern scholars. As is stated 


in the preface, their “purpose is to help 
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Things Running | 
Smoothly 


en age a ape icang is 
ust good, pure oil, prop- 
ares compounded. Won’t 
corrode, gum, darken, be- 
come rancid or injure the 
most delicate mechanism. 

Comes inthe handy can, 
always ready foruse. Can 
may be closed with its 
own spout (see illustra- 
tion.) For all light-run- 
ning mechanisms found 
in every home, Prevents 
rust, 
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those who wish to study the Scriptures 
in a reverent spirit, while at the same 
time employing the methods of modern 
criticism.” 


NOTICES, 


Will ‘all the members of Kansas 
Yearly Meeting, 80 years old and over, 
please send their names, age and address 
on a postal card to 

Ira S. Bunpy, 
Sterling, Kan. 


Indiana Yearly Meeting annual Chris- 
tian Endeavor Convention will be held 
ag month, 21-23, 1909, at Spiceland, 
nd. 

Entertainment will be arranged for 
the delegates on condition that they 
inform the chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee, Mary Taylor, Spice- 
land, Ind., of their intention to attend 
convention. 

Please appoint delegates early. 

WILLIAM J. SAYERs, 
Rrest0jlsY, Me Canoe 


We desire Kansas Yearly Meeting 
minutes for 1872, 1875, 1877, 1880 and 
1890. Anyone who can send us one or 
more of these minutes would confer a 
favor by communicating with this office. 

THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 
Io1o Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 


There will be held a Summer School 
of Missions, at Boulder, Col., from 
Seventh month 4th to 11th, 1909. 

Mrs. Montgomery, Mrs, Wells and 
other good speakers and workers will 
take part in the program. 

Friends who are expecting to go 
west, should make plans to take advant- 


(Continued on page 239.) 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 
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‘THE WORK OF MINISTRY AND 
OVERSIGHT. 
Two years ago New England Yearly Meeting 
requested the Five Years Meeting to draft a plan 
by which the functions of the meetings on ministry 


“and oversight should be. absorbed by the monthly, 


quarterly and yearly meetings at large and carried 
on through ministry and oversight committees of 
these several meetings. 

The Five Years Meeting united with the idea and 
proposed a definite plan to be incorporated in the 
uniform discipline. We print this plan in full in 
another column for the benefit of our readers who 
may not have seen ft and who should have an oppor- 
tunity to study it carefully. It will come up for 
definite action in the series of yearly meetings this 
year. The advantages of the plan are fairly obvious: 

1. The matters which now come before the meet- 
ings on ministry and oversight (once ealled “the 
select meeting”) are matters which concern the entire 
They are not affairs to be settled 
They 


belong in the organic life of the Church, and this 


meeting itself. 
by a little select section of the meeting. 
plan carries them there. This plan is thus in accord 
with the primitive, democratic idea of Quakerism. 

2. The work to be done is of a practical character 
and can be done more efficiently by a committee, sit- 


ting as a committee, than by a more formal gathering | 


in the capacity of a meeting. Furthermore, the 
committee will be, from first to last, responsible to 
the meeting which appoints it, must report to it, 
and thus will always be in the currents and life of 
the Church in a way that an independent meeting is 
not. 

3. The point is often made that the meeting on 
ministry and oversight is a time for spiritual counsel 
and edification. Very well, whatever spiritual 
counsel and edification are to be given should spread 
as widely as possible. If wise words are to be 
spoken, it will be an advantage for the whole mem- 
bership to hear them. The proposed plan takes all 
that is good in the present separate meeting into 


the whole body. 


4. It is said, and of course it is a fact, that many 
matters come up for consideration which cannot be 
suitably discussed in a large public gathering. The 
proposed plan meets that situation admirably. All 
matters which need reserve and quiet consideration 
are here in the hands of a committee and will stay 
there until they are ripe for the action of the Church. 

5. Few things are more deadening than formal, 
mechanical, routine meetings which tend to run dry 
and to drag. It is the common testimony that this 
is a frequent characteristic of meetings on ministry 
and oversight, particularly of course, the small ones, 
Too 


often the members go for the bare reason that the 


where the same persons always compose it. 


meeting is scheduled and must be gone through with. 
They have no business except to prepare some routine 
minutes, and they feel themselves to be performing 
the empty function of a “fifth wheel to a coach.” 
6. The proposed plan puts upon the pastoral, 
ministry and church extension committees very defi- 
nite and weighty concerns and no formal funetions. 
They are to be the initiators of the church-building 
work of the denomination, and they are laden with 
the weighty matters which concern the immediate life 
of the local churches, upon which they must fre- 
quently report to their meetings and give account 
of their stewardship. The new discipline offers no 
inducement to stagnation and death, but provides 
methods to keep the committees quick and growing. 
7. Finally (for seven is a perfect number!), this 
plan is in line with the fundamental basis of our 
It tends to efface the distinction of ‘‘offi- 
cials” and “lay-persons” and to restore the unity of 
We 
have wisely closed one unquakerly gap by removing 


Society. 
the Church as an undivided body of believers. 


the distinction of sex and by forming joint meetings 
of men and women. This new plan completes the uni- 
fying process by closing the one remaining gap. 
We have asked a few Friends to write articles 
for Tur American Frtenp on this subject and we 
hope also that our readers will feel free to write 
The more discussion 


R. M. J. 


their views for publication. 
the subject receives, the better. 
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IF MEAT CAUSETH MY BROTHER TO 
STUMBLE. 


It is most refreshing now and then to find business 
men who control large interests insisting on a fairer 
and humane treatment of labor. It comes as a fresh 
breeze in summer, bringing new hope and courage 
to those who labor for the betterment of their fellow- 
men. Precept is good in its way, but it does not 
lift and inspire like a living example. It is this 
which has made our English Friends who are engaged 
in the cocoa industry public benefactors. Their 
efforts to solve the problem of an equitable wage, 
of proper housing, of wholesome recreation, of ade- 
quate mental and religious instruction, and other 
vital questions are as well known as they are worthy 
of imitation. 

They have gone a step farther and, with what 
seems to be a sane and charitable spirit, are giving 
attention to the ethical bearing of their commercial 
transactions in foreign markets. The Friend (Lon- 
don) furnishes the following information in its 
leading editorial of the 26th ult.: 


Our friend, William A. Cadbury, is back in England after 
his five months’ visit of investigation, with Joseph Burtt, in 
the Portuguese Islands of S. Thome and Principe, and on 
the mainland of Angola. As a result of his report, the three 
firms of Cadbury Brothers, J. S. Fry & Sons, and Rowntree 
& Co., have regretfully concluded that, for the present at 
least, they must cease to purchase cocoa produced on the 
above-named islands. This decision has not been lightly or 
hastily taken. For the past six years the question has been 
engaging the serious attention of the three firms. In 1903, 
when the method of recruiting laborers, and their treatment 
on the islands, were first taken up by the cocoa firms in Eng- 
land, W. A. Cadbury visited Lisbon and had interviews there 
with the British Minister, the Portuguese Minister of Col- 
onies, and various influential planters. The latter denied the 
charges that had been made, and invited an independent 
inquiry. The eventual outcome of this challenge was the first 
visit of Joseph Burtt to S. Thome, Principe, and Angola, on 
behalf of the three English cocoa firms and Messrs. Stoll- 
werck, of Cologne. After an absence of nearly two years, he 
returned in April, 1907, with conclusive evidence of the servile 
conditions of labor obtaining in the islands.. 

Negotiations were at once opened with the British Foreign 
Office, and the Portuguese Government was communicated 
with, In December, 1907, the latter made a promise of 
reform, and a repatriation fund was initiated, on paper. The 
assassination of the Portuguese Sovereign and the change of 
government necessarily delayed matters; but at last, a Portu- 
guese Government Official was appointed to see whether the 
promised reforms were being carried out. Last autumn Wil- 
liam A. Cadbury, accompanied by Joseph Burtt, started out 
with a similar object. He returned, convinced that no adequate 
steps had yet been taken to remedy the evils proved to exist. 
It was in the light of his report to that effect that the three 
firms already named came to the above decision, with which 
the German firm of Stollwerck Brothers unites, the latter at 
the same time acknowledging the efforts which they feel some 
of the planters are making in the direction of reform. 


We are not in a position to voice an opinion con- 


cerning the wisdom of the above decision, but the 
deliberate, open method of procedure and the quality 
of spirit which seems to have prompted it cannot 
be too highly commended. As a pledge of good 
faith the firms announce that “they will watch with 
sympathetic interest any efforts which may be made 
by the Portuguese government or by the estate.pro- — 
prietors to remedy the evils of the existing system. 
They will be prepared to reconsider their decision 
as to purchase when they are satisfied that such 
reforms have been carried out as to secure to the 
indentured laborers from Angola, not merely on 
paper, but in actual fact, freedom in entering into. 
the contract of service and full opportunity of return- 
ing to their homes when the contract expires.” 

The decision is most significant in that it bespeaks 
a growth in public conscience.* It is another recog- 
nition of the fact that we cannot live to ourselves 
alone. Our corporate as well as individual conduct 
has a moral bearing upon others. “Let no man 
seek his own, but each his neighbor’s good.” ‘“Where- 
fore, if meat causeth my brother to stumble, I will 
eat no flesh for evermore.” 


[For THE AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
JAMAICA AND IOWA FRIENDS MISSION. 


BY CHARLES E. TEBBETTS. 


Second month 25th we (my wife and I) took 
passage on the Steamer Admiral Farragut from 
Philadelphia for Jamaica. The passage of four days 
was a delightful one so far as fine weather, a good 
ship, and courteous attention could make it. The 
only drawbacks were the unpleasant sensations. 
usually connected with the first days of sea travel, 
onions, and tobacco smoke. The third item at least 
ought to be preventable. Just why one, who appears: 
in all other respects to be a gentleman, should place 
himself just where his tobacco smoke will sweep down 
the whole line of passengers—mostly ladies—as. 
though he were conferring the greatest possible favor 
on them, is beyond my comprehension. Ofttimes 
the only place of escape from him is the smoking 
room. The first two days out offer little to break 
the monotony. Our course is due south, following 
very closely a meridian line. Our latitude changes 
about five degrees daily, and the increasing tempera- 
ture each day is quite noticeable. In mid-passage 
considerable patches of golden seaweed, schools of 
porpoises, and numerous flying fish give some 
variety. On the third morning Watlings Island 
comes in view. We pass it closely on the east side, 


*In this connection it is interesting to note that since the 
announcement of the above policy other cocoa firms have 
hastened into print to show that they had taken a similar 
stand or had never purchased cocoa beans grown by slave 
labor. . 
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and for a couple of hours are interested in observing 
the light house, the breaking of the surf on its more 
distant beaches, the few houses that are in sight, and 
the trees on its low hills. We failed to see the 
monument marking the spot where Columbus is 
supposed to have first touched the Western world. 
Later in the day for several hours land was in sight 
to the east of us, at first indicated by a light house, 
with low hills for a background, and later only by the 
lines of cocoanut palms that seemed to rise out of 
the ocean itself, the land being so low and flat it was 
On the fourth day the mountains of 
Cuba were visible during the morning hours, our 
ship having passed close to the eastern coast during 
the night. After passing Cuba our course changes 
more to the southwest, and about three o’clock in 
the afternoon Jamaica comes in sight. Low-hanging 
clouds conceal it until we are only a few miles from 
the harbor of Port Antonio. When at last it comes 
in view, it presents a vision of tropical beauty beyond 
description. It is a mountainous island, the highest 
mountains back of Port Antonio being 7,000 feet. 


‘These mountains are very uneven and are covered 


with most luxurious tropical vegetation, frequent 
spaces of cultivated bananas and cocoanuts being 
interspersed on the steep slopes with the larger forests 
of native trees. Well up the nearer mountain sides 
the homes of some of the land owners could be seen, 
while in the harbor were several goodly ships awaiting 
their loads of tropical fruits. On a rocky promon- 
tory that divides between the two parts of the twin 
harbor was a large modern hotel and the homes 
of some of the wealthier residents, in the midst of 
tropical trees and flowers, the cocoa palms coming 
clear down to the water line. The town of Port 
Antonio, however, is quite a contrast. The buildings 
are small and poor, the streets narrow, and the people 
—mostly black—barefooted and poorly dressed. A 
number of carriages are at the wharf, but many of 
the horses looked like skeletons barely able to stand ; 
and when driven through the streets, urged on by the 
constant use of the whip, one could hardly repress 
the fear of their falling. Our kind friends from the 
Seaside Mission, 25 miles east of Port Antonio, had 
arranged to meet us, but as our vessel arrived four 
hours before she was expected, they were not at 
the wharf. We soon found them, however, and 
were warmly welcomed. 

As our time on the island was very limited, and 
the last part of it was to be spent with our Seaside 
friends at the dedication of their new chapel, they 
had arranged for us to visit the stations west of 
Port Antonio during the first week of our stay. The 
railroad of the island runs west from Port Antonio 
and then across to Kingston, the main city and seat 
of government on the south side. 

On Third-day morning we took the seven o’clock 
train to Orange Bay, a station about 21 miles west. 
Here is a Friends chapel. We reached it about eight 
o’clock in the morning and found a small company 
awaiting us. It was then raining very heavily. This 
kept many away, but there was a goodly number 


present, and we had a very pleasant service with 
them. After the meeting they brought in 2 tray with 
some sandwiches and chocolate for our refreshment. 

We then visited the barracks close by, where exist 
the peasantry—colored people and East Indians. 
These barracks were very poor affairs, consisting of. 
a row of huts joined together with the ground for a 
floor; one room (occasionally two) to a family; no 
furniture, unless it be a rough bench or the roughest 
kind of a cot on which to sleep; outside, a rude 
shelter of palm leaves under which cooking is done. 
The sides of the huts are usually of woven bamboo 
work, plastered with mud; the roof thatched with 
palm leaves or grass. The space occupied by a fam- 
ily was not over 10 or 12 feet square. There was 
no chance whatever for privacy; men, women and 
children huddled together at night, and living with 
chickens and pigs in the daytime. On some planta- 


‘tions they were in better shape, having cement 


floors, or sometimes board floors. Jamaica, with a 
population of about 800,000, has a white population 
of perhaps 20,000. In 1891 less than one-third 
could read and write. I was told that 65 per cent. 
of the births were illegitimate. When one sees how 
a large percentage of the population lives, it is 
scarcely to be wondered at. 

This part of the island is largely devoted to fruit 
raising, especially bananas. A common day laborer 
earns 25 to 50 cents a day; a woman, 18 to 24 cents 
aday. Out of this they provide all their own living. 
With such a scale of wages there is poor chance of 
bettering their condition. In the east end of the 
island Friends have purchased two plantations and 
sold small portions to the colored people; and while 
their homes here are very rude, they are separated 
from each other, and families have more room, raise 
their own gardens, and live in much better shape. 
At Orange Bay, Jefferson Ford, the missionary in 
charge, met us and drove on to Buff Bay, three miles 
further west. Here is a neat, homelike cottage home 
for the workers in this district, where we found a 
quiet, comfortable resting-place during two nights of 
our stay. 

On Third-day afternoon we drove ten miles up 
a charming mountain road to Glen Haven. It was 
raining very heavily most of the way. The river 
alongside the road was a raging torrent. On the 
mountain sides beautiful cascades of considerable 
size came in continuous succession. These moun- 
tains are heavily wooded with a great variety of 
native trees, many of which are fruit-bearing. Many 
of the trees were heavily burdened with orchids in 
great variety. Twining vines draped the limbs and 
often joined the treetops in heavy festoons. At fre- 
quent intervals cultivated patches of bananas or 
cocoanuts gave variety to the scene, many of them 
extending to the mountain top. Occasionally a small 
thatched shack could be seen, built on a shelf of 
rock cut into the mountain side. Hundreds of these 
are scattered through the mountains, but few of 
them come into sight in the dense foliage. 

Glen Haven is a delightful spot, and is well named. 
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A small piece of nearly level ground, possibly a 
couple of acres, lies sufficiently above the road to 
be out of sight of the passerby. On one side is a 
deep mountain glen, with a beautiful triple falls 
only a few rods from the cottage. In the yard and 
garden I counted over 30 varieties of fruits and 
vegetables, 20 or more being useful for food, among 
them orange, cocoanut, banana, mango, akee, bread- 
fruit, custard apple, pineapple, lemon, grape-fruit, 
guava, cocoa root, yam, chocolate, coffee, cinnamon 
and allspice. The view of the mountains and gorge 
is superb. Here we received a warm welcome. 
Helen Ford, formerly Helen Farr, had as a child 
been for some time a member of our family after 
her mother’s death. So it was like coming to our 
own. 

Fourth-day morning we drove on a couple of 
miles further to Cedar Hurst Chapel, to attend the 
regular mid-week meeting held at half-past seven in 
the morning. This is the place where Iowa Friends 
first began their missionary work in 1881. There 
were 30 or 40 present at the meeting, and an earnest 
spirit was manifested. Many children came in, as 
the school-house is close by, and the meeting is held 
before school time. 

After the meeting we visited the school. The 
attendance was upwards of 50. The teacher seemed 
to have the school well in hand. She is employed 
by the government at a salary of $16 a month. We 
also visited an old member who had formerly been 
a slave in Jamaica. 

Nine miles west of Buff Bay is Annotto Bay, and 
18 miles further west is Port Marcia. Each of these 
points is an important center for banana culture, and 
large numbers of East Indians (coolies) are 
employed. Each of these places, being subject to 
malaria, is very unhealthy for Americans. Mid-way 
between them on high ground is Albany. Here 
Friends have a good mission house, where Sadie 
Stanley, Alice Kennedy and Julia Bently reside. 
From this center they go out by horse and buggy 
to 10 or 12 stations on various estates throughout this 
entire district. Here the work is mainly among the 
East Indians, though a native Bible woman (colored) 
works among the East Indians and colored people. 
Each of the missionaries is able to use the Indian 
language sufficiently to mingle freely with the coolies 
in personal work. There are also two native cate 
chists (young men) who devote their time to the 
work. They are earnest Christians, and seem quite 
efficient. 

Sixth-day morning Sadie Stanley took us out to 
the cocoa warehouses midway between Buff Bay and 
Annotto Bay. This is the property of the Rown- 
trees (Friends), York, Eng. They have an extensive 
chocolate plantation a few miles back in the moun- 
tains. We also visited some of the estates where 
work is being done. At one of these several of 
the coolies were at their noon rest. Sadie Stanley 
went with us freely to their barracks, and everywhere 
received a warm, welcome “Salaam Mamma.” 
Under the shade of a tree she called the children 


together and sang with them some hymns in their 
language. They use the hymn books issued by the 
English Friends in their work in India. Several 
of the men and women gathered around and listened. 
This gave an opportunity for some religious con- 
versation with them and prayer for them. A good 
opportunity is furnished for this kind of work in the 
government hospitals at each of the stations. It is 
said that the contract coolies must be in one of three 
places—at work in. the fields, in the hospital, or in 
jail. So whenever one is unable to work, he must 
go to the hospital, where the government takes care 
of him. In the afternoon Sadie Stanley took us 
to the hospital. It was full to overflowing. The 
day before had been Hussy Day, a Hindu religious 
festival, and many of them came out the worse for 
wear. Sadie Stanley received a very warm reception 
from all who were able to be up. She has free 
access here, and it is an excellent place for work. 
The coolies give close attention. There is often much 
informal talk. They confess their need of help, 
and many also confess the impotence of Hinduism 
and Mohammedanism. Christianity gives pledge of 
help they can find nowhere else. They admit it 
all, at least many do. But oh! how much it means 
to them to become Christians! If they have the 
Mohammedan faith, it means persecution. In one 
family several members, some of them young men, 
became Christians; their home was burned down. 
One of the young men (who is one of our eate- 
chists) was taken at night and severely beaten until 
rescued by some friends. Then it means loss of 
caste. They nearly all expect to return to India, 
and for them to accept Christ means that they will 
be disowned by their families and friends, and 
be outcasts in their own homeland. Is it any wonder 
they hesitate? Yet, last year 174 Friends were 
reported among them; and the bright light in their 
faces and their whole bearing witnesses to their 
sincerity. 

Sixth-day evening we attended a Christian 
Endeavor prayer meeting at one of their barracks. 
It was held in the home of the foreman; first a song 
service out of doors. They had a drum (shaped like: 
a nail-keg) on which one beat time; also a rude 
violin, made by them, with a weird strain; cymbals 
also beat time. The singing was hearty. They 
appeared to sing many verses; I was told there was 
much repetition. Then the prayer service was held 
in the house—a room with a simple bed, a chair, a 
small table or stand, and a few rude benches. The 
leader was of the Brahman caste. They had come in 
at the close of a day’s work. His upper garment 
was much worn and left a considerable portion of 
his body above the waist exposed. The catechist 
(the converted Mohammedan alluded to above) was 
interpreter and general helper in the service. There 
were eight or ten men and three or four women 
present beside our party. They all took part in an 
earnest way in prayer and testimony; and while- 
of course we could not understand what they said, 
we could understand the spirit of it and could not: 
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help feeling that Christ was in the meeting and that 
we all went out stronger for it. 

As a special honor to us the foreman had killed 
the fattest duck and cooked it with rice to serve to 
us after the meeting. 


PROPOSED PLAN FOR “MINISTRY AND 


OVERSIGHT.” 


Srotion I. 


All meetings on ministry and oversight are dis- 
continued and their functions absorbed by the 
corresponding meetings at large, to be performed 
by the meetings themselves or through the following 
committees : 


1. The Pastoral Committee of the Congregation. 


The pastoral committee of the congregation shall 
be composed of the ministers, elders and overseers 
and such other qualified members as the monthly 
meeting may appoint for this service. This com- 
mittee shall have the care of the ministry and 
religious work of the congregation. It shall have 
a general oversight of the shepherding of the flock, 
the visitation of families both of members and 
attenders, and a watchful care over associate members 
and non-resident members. 

The initiative in arranging for the location of 
ministers or others for special service in any con- 
gregation shall be in the hands of this committee. 
It shall submit its proposals to the monthly meeting 
for its action. Ministers, when located in a con- 
gregation, shall carry on their work in harmony with 
the constitution and discipline under the care and 
oversight of the pastoral committee. 

It shall receive applications for membership, 
examine each case carefully, and report those 
approved to the monthly meeting. 


II. Committee on Ministry and Pastoral Work of 
the Monthly Meeting. 


The committee on ministry and pastoral work of 
the monthly meeting shall consist of the pastoral 
committee, or committees, of the congregation, or 
congregations, composing the monthly meeting. This 
committee shall meet as often as its duties may 
require, and at such place as may be most advan- 
tageous. 

Its duties shall be as follows: 

1. It shall take the initiative in the recording of 
ministers (see new section on Recording Ministers). 

2. It shall exercise a watchful care over the 
efficiency of the ministry and the doctrinal teachings 
of the ministers and their manner of life, and where 
any give uneasiness on any of these grounds, it shall 
tenderly advise with them on this account. Where 
ministers continue in objectionable teaching or con- 
duct, the matter shall be reported to the monthly 
meeting for its action. If the monthly meeting 
decides that action should be taken, it shall report 
the case to the quarterly meeting for its concurrence. 


3. Once a year, or oftener, it shall make a report 
in writing to the monthly meeting of the spiritual 
condition of the membership, of attendance upon 
public worship, of family devotions, of the conduct 
of the members in their relation to one another and 
to the world, of Christian work in which members 
are engaged, and of such other matters as concern 
the spiritual life of the monthly meeting. 


III. Committee on Ministry and Evangelistic and 
Church Extension Work of the Quarterly 
Meeting. 


Each quarterly meeting shall annually appoint a 
committee on ministry and evangelistic and church 
extension work. The committee shall advise with 
the committee on the ministry and pastoral work of 
the monthly meetings in such matters as the latter 
may lay before it, and it shall exercise a general 
care over the work of the Church within its borders, 
with authority to open and enter upon new fields 
of labor. The chairman of this committee shall be 
a member of the evangelistic and church extension 
committee of the yearly meeting. This committee 
shall meet at some convenient time before each quar- 
terly meeting and shall annually report to the quar 
terly meeting in writing. 

Srorton IT. ger 
Recording of Ministers. 


1. When a member, a man or woman, has 
engaged in public religious service (see Gifts in 
the Ministry) so that the meeting is edified and 
spiritually helped thereby, the committee on ministry 
and pastoral work is carefully to consider whether he 
has received from the Head of the Church a gift 
in the ministry which should be officially recognized. 
Persons may occasionally speak to edification, or 
engage in exhortation, or give testimony to their 
experience, or offer vocal prayer, with evidence of 
spiritual power, without having necessarily received 
a special gift in the ministry. When the committee 
is satisfied that a member has received a gift in the 
ministry, it shall report this fact to the monthly 
meeting with a statement as to the evidence that the 
person has received such gift, as to his manner of life, 
his doctrinal views, his mental capacity and his gen- 
eral qualifications for the ministry. The monthly 
meeting shall act in the case according to its judg- 
ment. If it concludes that the person’s gift should 
be acknowledged, it shall ask the concurrence of the 
quarterly meeting, and without such concurrence the 
name shall not be recorded. The monthly meeting 
shall take final action in the case as soon as may 
be practicable after the reception of official informa- 
tion in writing of the quarterly meeting’s advice. 

When a minister is duly recorded by a monthly 
meeting, the clerk shall notify the secretary of the 
evangelistic and church extension committee of the 
Five Years Meeting, giving the full name and address 
of the minister. The same information shall be 
forwarded to the yearly meeting through the reports 
of the quarterly meeting. 
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Section III. 
Appointment of Elders. 


There shall be not less than three elders in each 
monthly meeting who shall serve for the term of 
three years, and, as nearly as possible, one-third of 
their number shall be appointed each year. The 
appointment shall be made by the monthly meeting, 
the nominations being made by a committee of the 
said meeting appointed for that purpose. 


Srotion IV. 

Each yearly meeting should devote ample time dur- 
ing its annual session for a full consideration of the 
condition and efficiency of the ministry, and of the 
evangelistic and church extension work of the yearly 
meeting. 


[For THe American FRIEnp.] 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE, SPIRITUALITY 
AND QUAKERISM. 


BY EDWIN D. STARBUCK, PH. D. 


It is evident to everyone that the American col- 
leges have experienced in recent years a rapidity of 
growth out of proportion to the rate of development 
of our other institutions. It is a pressing question 
how they can be made to conserve in the highest 
way the interests of culture in general, and most 
central in this problem is that of how they can best 
conserve and perfect the spiritual life of our time. 
In order to try to get a fresh insight into the question 
I sent an inquiry to a hundred recent graduates of 
colleges who have so lately come out of college life 
that they could appreciate its needs as the result of 
recent personal experiences. The simple question 
asked them was this, “What do you personally think 
is most needed to deepen the spiritual life of the 
college?’ The question was sent to twenty-five 
recent graduates from each of four denominational 
colleges, Earlham College, Coe, Iowa College and 
Northwestern University. Fifty-four persons ans- 
wered the questions, and from their replies I wish to 
select for consideration two or three of the most sig- 
nificant points. 

By far the highest consensus of the judgments of 
these persons on any one point was that the way to 
deepen the spiritual life of the college was through 
intimate, helpful, personal relationships between 
instructors and students. Forty of the fifty-four 
mentioned this in one way or another. One person 
writes, “‘Personally, I believe that the greatest force 
toward giving to a college a vitalizing spiritual atmos- 
phere is a faculty composed of men who have high 
moral habits, a fine sense of responsibility, and who 
are as nearly independent in thought as possible. 
Personality is the most potent of all forces, and 
spiritualized personality is, to my mind, the only 
force which can beget or communicate spirituality.” 
Another says, “A deeper sense of responsibility is 
needed on the part of the members of the college 


faculties as to the spiritual development of the stu- 
dents; perfect candor and humility when professors 
enter fields touching the religious life; an absence 
of flippancy and cock-suredness when presenting 
mooted questions either for or against orthodoxy— 
so called; the recognition of the vital, immediate and 
all-embracing relationship of the budding soul and 
the infinite; it must lie with the noble, tender and 
spiritually minded professors.” These are typical. 
It is clear that the problem of deepening the spiritual 
life of the college is a distinctly personal one to be 
worked out on the basis of human relationships. 
Truth is not an abstract something. It is concrete 
and it is personal. The Kingdom of Heaven is with 
men. The road to an appreciation of a life-giving 
reality may be through a text book or formula or a 
college lecture with its perfect analysis and faultless 
diction; but the great highway thereto lies through 
hearts and wills vitalized by the human touch. It is 
suggestive that the historic religions that have most 
succeeded are those which have received their inspir- 
ation from profound personalities; and: there has 
hardly been a great movement in religion, science, 
art or literature, that has not had its birth in a 
group of intimate responsive minds. 

It is a most significant fact that the Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions, for example, that flourish in all four of 
the institutions to which the respondents belong, 
were rarely mentioned in any way as being a factor 
in helping solve the situation. Four persons include 
it cursorily in a catalogue of agencies, and five speak 
of it definitely as a factor to be taken into account. 
As against these five, there are seven who bring 
strictures against the Christian Associations or speak 
of them in an apologetic way. One young woman 
active in Association work says: ‘The most needed 
thing is to make the students feel that their religion 
is not a phase of life separate from its other phases. 
I have been only where there are strong Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations, 
and of course they have had their influence on the 
moral tone of the community. But leaders in the 
Associations habitually do things that according to 
my standard are not in keeping with the character 
they ought to have.” Others write even more posi- 
tively against the Association: “I have noticed that 
our religious Association has always been controlled 
by a ‘type’ that seems to me to gravitate there by 
selection. The athletic fellows (members of the 
Association) are anything but religious—I am one 
of them—many are of course not even moral; but 
as for religion, they have none of it. I think that 
the spiritual life in a college depends on the indi- 
viduals in it, and the prevalence of a ‘type’ is but 
the settling into a rut, and I do not sympathize with 
the authorities that maintain such a rut. 
opinion is the opinion of many at —————, for I 
have heard it expressed. If spiritual life has become 
a joke at college on account of those who exploit it, 
to get to the root of the evil you have not got to 


| preach alone, but minister and raise up forces who do 
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not narrow themselves with old Mosaic covenants, 
but follow Christ, with Whom the heart is greater 
than the method of giving it, and the law of life is 
‘Love.’” It must be clear, I think, that if the 
Christian Associations are to come in line as the 
agencies through which the real religious life of 
colleges is to find its expression, they must cease to 
be restricted as to membership, limited as to doctrine, 
with public meetings chiefly of the evangelistic 
prayer meeting type, must launch out as great con- 
structive and reconstructive institutions in our col- 
leges. 

Only six persons mentioned Bible study as involved 
in the solution of the problem, and four of these 
six persons are persons who have had no doubts and 
whose papers give little or no evidence of arf intimate 
appreciation of the meanings of religion. Of the 
two who take it into account seriously, one includes 
it along with the study of comparative religions and 
the other reacts against the ordinary way in which 
the Scriptures are studied. I quote from the latter: 
“The most needed thing in college life, I should say, 
is more systematic and thorough Bible study. Many 
colleges give the required course in Bible history, 
but it simply covers the Bible stories which many 
of the students all know pretty well and it fails to 
interest them. I am speaking frankly and confi- 
dentially when I say that my freshman course in the 
Old Testament history was one of the least interest- 
ing and one of the least studied subjects that might 
well have been made the most attractive. It seems 
~ to me that the head of such a department should be 
an up-to-date theologian who will not allow his stu- 
dents to make of the Bible a fetich or totem-pole, but 
‘would teach them in the first place where the Bible 
came from originally and in its present form, and then 
show them what the Bible has meant to teach and 
how it teaches. It seems to me that such a Bible 
course must be at the foundation of all healthy 
spiritual life, but of course it is only the foundation, 
and the students and the faculty must build upon it 
with their lives and influence.” 

We are in an important transition period, histori- 
cally, in which life in general and religion in par- 
ticular are being interpreted. Older attitudes in 
religion and the conventional modes of its inter- 
pretation are, rightly or wrongly, much discredited. 
Even in denominational colleges, while there is every 
reasonable attempt to “guard” the education of young 
men and young women, there is a lessened respect for 
those things which a generation ago were considered 
essential. One must not make the mistake of regard- 
ing the superficial marks of such a tradition as 
being an index of irreligion. These young men and 
women are often and wrongly accused of being irrev- 
erent, while they are really hungering and thirsting 
for life. It is the most burning question for our 
colleges whether, without resorting to the futile back- 
ward call, they can rise to the situation and reveal 
afresh the life of God. 

Partially as a result of reading through these 
replies, and partially also as a result of a personal 


bias, I should like to make a few offhand observations 
looking toward the improvement of the conditions in 
our colleges: 

1. There is need of less autocracy in the control 
of colleges, and more democracy. Since Prof. Strat- 
ton pointed out the contrast two or three years ago 
between the American colleges, which have the 
imperial methods of control while existing in the 
midst of a democracy, and the German institutions, 
that adopt democratic modes of government existing 
in an imperial mode of government, there have been 
many evidences that we are going quite rapidly in 
the direction of a disorder that approximates a dis- 
ease. It may be the result of a natural craving for 
power that has led our boards of trustees, presidents 
and faculties to dominate more and more the student 
life in our colleges. Whatever be the cause, it must 
be granted that men and women just reaching the 
period of personal and social responsibility are made 
uncomfortable under the futile attempt of holding 
them in with restrictions and rules. Under such cir- 
cumstances, cordial, happy, mutual, helpful relation- 
ship, such as these respondents seem to be craving, 
can hardly obtain. The lower schools are rapidly 
responding to the slogan of the time, “Education as 
preparation for citizenship.” Would it not be better 
from this consideration alone that personal responsi- 
bility for the social life of colleges and also for 
personal success and failure as students should be 
placed just as far as possible upon the students them- 
selves? Would not some measure approximating 
self-government be the normal code of control in 
college life ? 

2. It would be worth emphasizing still more if 
possible that the great need in our colleges is broad- 
minded and large-spirited men and women who have 
distinctively the human touch. If a man has so 
gone to seed in his subject, even though teaching 
theology or Biblical literature, that he is teaching 
subjects in the place of using his subject as a means 
through which he may come in vital relationship 
with the personal lives of students, he can hardly 
attain the measure of a true teacher. The real 
teacher must be a man or woman who is in an attitude 
of mind to learn from his students as much as they 
may learn from him. 

3. Our colleges are too full of machine-made cul- 
ture. To me the unanimity of these forty expres- 
sions is a call away from the externalizing and 
mechanizing of our colleges that have always marked 
the death of true religion and wholesome education 
toward the deeper meanings of which so much of 
the systematized stuff that makes up our curriculum 
should be but symbolical. 

4. I cannot but see in the qualities given to the 
answer to the question a rare opportunity for Quaker- 
ism to live out afresh its ideals.. Quakerism started 
as a spiritual brotherhood just as did Christianity in 
the first and second centuries before Roman insti- 
tutionalism had conquered religion and made of it a 
slave and prisoner. There is the same need now as 
always for the spirit of Quakerism, which has stood 
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in the past essentially for democracy in religion and 
in life in general. 
Iowa City, Iowa. 


QUAKER BIOGRAPHIES. 


Students of Quaker history will be interested to 
learn that a new series of “Quaker Biographies” is 
being published, the initial volume of which has 
just come from the press, and the second volume of 
which will be out within a few months. These books 
originated in a demand on the part of Quaker “Round 
Tables” and other readers for brief and _ reliable 
sketches of some of the founders and leaders of the 
Society of Friends, presented in convenient form 
and couched in attractive, modern language. The 
sketches were prepared by several younger Friends, 
and having been accepted by the representative body 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, are published under 
its authority. 

As a piece of book-making, the volume in hand is 
distinctively more attractive than most of the pub- 
lications of the kind. We turn with interest to the 
illustrations. While not numerous, they are emphati- 
cally good, and can but add to the value of the books. 
There is only one portrait in the present volume and 
that, in view of the doubts which surround it, is 
modestly marked “Supposed Portrait of George Fox.” 
It is accompanied by a note giving the known facts 
concerning the history of the original. The sketch 
of George Fox occupies a little over 100 pages; 
William Penn, 71 pages; Margaret (Fell) Fox, 25, 
and the Barclays, 18. 

The publishers’ foreword is instructive and is an 
interesting comment on some of the motives that are 
prompting the production of modern historical books. 
They find many students, “and especially younger 
readers, no matter how good their intentions may be, 
who find it difficult, in this busy age, to read the 
entire works of early Friends.” Then again, “the 
prose style of the seventeenth century was involved 
and cumbersome. Even with a man of the learning 
of John Milton, it was far from being simple and 
clear. In the hands of those less gifted and less 
well educated it often became painfully obscure.” 

A third consideration is urged in this connection. 
“The Society of Friends differs more from other 
denominations than do those denominations among 
themselves. Friends hold as some of their essential 
beliefs, certain views of Christian doctrine, which, 
when carried into practice, differentiate them in a 
marked degree from most other religious professors, 
and hence they are constantly liable to be called 
upon to give ‘a reason for the faith that is in them.’ ” 
All this is best understood and taught through con- 
crete examples, in the biographies of early Friends. 
There is no important doctrine or testimony of the 
Society which is not strikingly illustrated in practice 
in its biographical literatuure. 

The books will be kept for sale at Friends Institute 
and at 304 Arch Street, Philadelphia. The first 
volume sells for $0.75. 


THE OTHER SIDE. 


Perhaps the weather had something to do with it; 
doubtless physical exhaustion, although Christine did 
not recognize it as such, had more. All that she knew 
was that it was one of those days when all one’s 
spiritual defenses seem to collapse suddenly. 

The fact was, Christine was homesick, body and 
soul, for the big, shabby, cheerful house and all the 
happy noisy brood it held; for the scent of spring 
apples in the orchard and the sound of little insect 
voices down in its long grass; for the old street, 
dappled with sunlight and shadow, and the faces of 
neighbors whom she had known all her life; even for 
old Miss Bartlett’s disreputable cat, Josephus. 

Nellie-Jacobs, next her in the cashier’s cage, looked 
at her with amused eyes. 

“You're in a blue funk, all right,” she declared. 

“T am,” Christine replied, gravely. 

“Hard up?’ Nellie asked, curiously. 

Christine turned upon her fiercely. “Hard up!” 
she retorted, scornfully. ‘As if I fuss about that! 
I’m dead homesick, that’s all. I loathe everything 
here—the crowds and the boarding-house and this 
cage—everything. And I’ve got to stay for four 
years.” 

“Why ?? Nellie asked. Reserve was an unknown 
quantity to Nellie. ; 

“To help Jack through college,” Christine replied 
through set teeth, “that’s why. You needn’t think 
he wants it so,” she added quickly. ‘He hates it, 
and is working himself half to death; but he had to 
go—it would have been wicked not to, with his 
ability. And he’s going to help Phil and Dora; 
they’re all students.” Christine had forgotten her 
blues for the moment. When Nellie spoke again she 
was startled at the change in her voice. 

“How many of you are there?” Nellie asked. 

“Kight,” Christine answered, her face softening. 

Nellie turned upon her passionately. “Eight— 
like that! I have a father and a brother, and they 
both drink, and don’t care a straw whether I am dead 
or alive. And you’re whining because you’re home- 
sick. Did you ever think of the people who would 
give their lives almost to have somebody to be home- 
sick for?” 

Three carriers came sliding up. The girls made 
change rapidly. Down below in the great store the 
crowds eddied about the bargain-tables. But Chris- 
tine’s “blue funk” at her own trifling woes had dis- 
appeared. She was almost awe-stricken by the 
tragedy of her companion’s life—T'he Youth’s Com- ‘ 
panion. 


“If there is anything within the whole sweep of 
human ambition worth the consecration of one’s 
utmost energies to attain, it is the blessed power of 
viewing all things on their best side—the side whose 
contemplation elevates the thinker; that makes him 


‘more genial, pure and God-like; that gives him a 


higher sense of the benignity of providence and the 
perfectibility of man.”—Bishop William X. Ninde. 


15, 1900. ] 
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Some Vielus on Present Bay Topics. 


A WORD ON CHURCH EXTENSION. 


BY LEVI GREGORY. 


Two articles in recent issues of Tor AMERICAN 
Frrenp have especially interested me, not that one 
referred to the other, but that in a way they should 
be considered together. I refer to “Correspondence,” 
page 74, by Charles W. Sweet, and “The Problem of 
the Gaps,” an editorial on page 100. 

The first speaks of the encouraging and satisfactory 
results of work being done at Knoxville, Tenn.— 
how in a short time, a few months, about 50 persons 
have been gathered into a new monthly meeting. The 
editorial speaks of gaps or spaces between our meet- 
ings. The picture is good, it is true, and yet, is there 
not another gap, or other gaps, that are largely 
responsible for the gaps referred to ? 

Friends as well as others have not all been content 
to stay in the “home land” or native place; many 
reasons have appeared—larger advantages, better 
business opportunities, the great West, climate, ete., 
ete., have allured them. While there was sufficient 
gap by which to pass out, alas! there was no Friendly 
fold in the new place to receive and shelter them. 
It is remarkable how many persons we meet in the 
world, especially here in California, who were “born 
and brought up” Friends, but coming West they 


found no Friends meeting, and have gone into other’ 


churches or drifted out with the great tide. These, 
and all who have known Friends, have only the 
kindest words for Friends, so that we have a goodly 
heritage, “a good name,” which “is rather to be 
chosen than great riches.” 

But have we not been too much “self-centered,” 
or so well satisfied with our old home meetings that 
we have neglected those who have gone beyond our 
limits. I have been told that “Quaker warp and 
Methodist filling makes a very good sort of Chris- 
tian,” and yet, is it altogether to our credit ? 

We believe that Friends have the right interpreta- 
tion of the scriptures; that we should emphasize the 
spirituality of Christianity ; that the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ should become a part of our everyday lives, ete. 
And yet we have not maintained the example set by 
early Friends in carrying our message to all places. 


Some have held that Quakerism was only suited 
to country life and to the smaller towns. It was not 
so recognized by early Friends. In Philadelphia and 
other cities East, Friends have a strong hold, perhaps 
largely because these places have become cities long 
since Friends entered. J am glad to note that more 
recently Friends have entered many of the cities 
and larger towns; and we certainly gladly welcome 
Knoxville into the sisterhood of cities with Friends 
meetings. To enter these cities and establish meet- 
ings is by no means a small undertaking. In the 
old meetings, especially in rural districts, to build 
& new meeting-house, the necessary means is raised 
by an apportionment, the members feeling that it is 


somewhat of a family affair, and the matter is met 
with a readiness like we meet the necessities of 
the home. But to step into one of the gaps mentioned 
in the editorial is quite another proposition, especially 
if it be in a city or larger town. 

That it can be done has been demonstrated; that 
it requires often years of persistent, prayerful efforts, 
some know quite well. Is it strange, then, that so 
often we see “an appeal” for help to build, or “to 
finish our meeting-house”? It is the ery of some, 
who faithful to the Master’s call, have gone out into 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska, Washington, Cali- 
fornia, and stepped into the gap; and finding the 
task too great to do alone, are calling, in the hour 
of their need, to the mother meetings for help. It is 
a plaintive ery. We know its ring. Sometimes we 
have wondered: Did any respond? Did they get 
enough to build or to finish? Echo says: No; but 
little came. 

The work at Knoxville is not only a good object 
lesson as to what can be done in scores of cities and 
places, but of the value, the great importance of united 
action, having a board representing a great body 
back of the work. Never in the history of Friends 
have we been in position to take up the work of 
church extension as under the uniform discipline and 
with the evangelistic and church extension board of 
the Five Years Meeting. 

After days of reconnoitering and searching to find 
a grade by which to descend from Tehachapi Pass, 
a boy suggested to the discouraged engineer, “to make 
a loop, to pass round a point and come back under 
the track,” and the grade was found. Our younger 
sister Churches have solved the problem of church 
extension; shall we not learn from them? Recently 
at a gathering of representatives of several churches, 
I spoke of our effort to raise means to build needed 
room. Have you no church extension fund? was at 
once asked. Our minister said: “We are needing 
more room, and our board has offered us dollar for 
dollar.” Another said: “Our board gave us $1,500 
and loaned us $1,500 on five years’ time.” Another: 
“We take collections annually to help build in new 
or needy places.” Shall we not do likewise? We 
can largely solve “The Problem of the Gaps” by 
responding to the appeal of Charles W. Sweet, chair- 
man of board. 

Only that we are apt to lay it by thinking or 
saying: “Some one else will send in all that is 
needed.” Some of us have found that ink is cold, 
especially printers’ ink, and no matter how great the 
need, it is turned aside, but we do not “bear one 
another’s burdens.” Experience only deepens my 
conviction that we need to take this matter up as a 
body; that C. W. Sweet or some one under direction 
of the board, as field or general secretary, present the 
needs and opportunities to the yearly meetings, quar- 
terly meetings, etc. An earnest, businesslike pre- 
sentation would certainly call forth a response that 
would not only be gratifying to the board and workers, 
but of untold blessing in the needy fields. 

Oakland, California. 
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Missionary Department. 


{Communications for this department should be addressed 
to the editor, 1o16 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


THE WORK AT NOWGONG, INDIA. 


It is about eleven and one-half years since I sent 
you on account of the Ohio Friends Mission at 
Nowgong, Bundelkhand, Central India; and as I 
have just returned from a second visit, I feel I must 
send you a line to bear witness to the blessing that 
has attended the work since my former visit. Bun- 
delkhand is a most romantic part of Central India. 
It consists of a number of small native States gov- 
erned by their own rajas, whilst the interests of the 
British Government are looked after by a political 
agerit who has his headquarters at Nowgong, where 
there are a few British and Indian troops perma- 
nently stationed in cantonments. The headquarters 
of the troops are at Jhansi, some 50 or 60 miles 
west on the main line of the railway from Bombay to 
Delhi. There is a metalled road from Jhansi to 
Nowgong; but nowadays it is reached by a branch 
line of railway running eastwards towards Allahabad. 
The nearest station is Harpalpur, 18 miles north of 
Nowgong, but it is eventually intended to build a 
feeder line, which will place Nowgong in direct com- 
munication with the other railway systems. At 
present the journey takes from two to three hours. 
Three relays of ponies attached to a fairly com- 
fortable tonga rapidly convey the visitor over a well 
metalled but very dusty road. 

When [I last visited our friends, Delia Fistler and 
Esther Baird, they occupied a hired bungalow in the 
cantonments, with a few orphans gathered round 
them ; and were liable to be turned out at any time to 
make room for an officer who might happen to want 
a house. Now they have secured a nice open piece 
of land in the civil station, at the extreme border of 
the British area, and built an admirably planned 
bungalow both for health and convenience, and a 
well arranged orphanage and school close by. I was 
surprised to find how little had been spent for such 
excellent buildings, as the cost is much below the usual 
price of first class work, and great credit is due to 
our friends for their wise economy. There is a 
bright and attractive meeting-house in the city, open- 
ing upon one of the principal business thoroughfares ; 
and I am sorry to say it has been necessary also to 
obtain a small burying ground where the remains of 
Miss Peirson and Dr. Goddard have been laid to 
rest. There is also a small house and dispensary at 
Harpalpur, near the railway, which is visited once 
a week. 

The work is mainly carried on in the Native State 
of Chattarpur, founded by Chattar Sal Raja, some 
200 years ago. The whole district is most interesting 
to the antiquarian, as ruined forts and temples abound 
on every hand; and tanks and palaces tell of the 
temporary grandeur of dynasties long passed away. 
From Nowgong to Satna on the East India Railway 
a first-class metalled road goes in a southeasterly 
direction, without a single mission station, or Chris- 


tian work of any sort. You will see from this what 
a strategic point our friends occupy, and what need 
there is for American Friends to see they are prop- 
erly reinforced from time to time, if even a most 
inadequate amount of evangelistic work is done in 
this easily accessible district. 

I teel I cannot speak too highly, from the point 
of view of an Indian missionary about the work that 
has already been accomplished, 

The Christian community numbers now over 80; 
which is a larger number than we had in our Hosh- 
angabad Mission when I came to India 20 years ago, 
though the work had then been going on in the Hosh- 
angabad District for over 14 years. 

The orphan boys and girls have been definitely 
trained with the idea of being soul-winners whilst 
earning their living by honest labor. They have been 
educated wisely for the special needs of their local- 
ity. The older ones read and speak English well, 
and have been taught carpentry, blacksmithing, 
tailoring, gardening and other trades; whilst one is 
a dispenser. These young men asked us if a young 
man Friend could not be found to continue the work 
the ladies have so admirably begun. As the lads 
speak English a new comer could soon be able to be 
of use whilst acquiring the language to fit him for 
vernacular work. 

I was much pleased with what I saw of the zeal 
of the lads, both in the meeting house and in preach- 
ing by the roadside on their way home after meeting; 
and the evident earnestness with which they were 
setting out for Mela or religious fair some 40 miles 
distant. There are no paid native preachers in the 
mission, but all the work is voluntarily undertaken 
by the lads. 

This work is well worthy of the warm support and 
prayers of Friends generally, and is very creditable 
to the Ohio Friends, who under the Lord’s blessing 
have been able to accomplish so much. 

Thine sincerely, 


JosePH Taytor, 
Friends Mission, 
Itarsi, C. P., India, 
Third month 5, 1909. 


HOUSEHOLD FAIRY. 


Have you heard of the household fairy sweet, 
Who keeps the home so bright and neat? 
Who enters the rooms of boys and girls, 
And finds lost marbles or smooths out curls? 
Who mends the rent in a girlie’s frock— 
Or darns the hole in a Tomboy’s sock? 
If you don’t believe it is true, I say 
You may search and find her this very day, 
In your home. 


You must not look for a maiden fair, 

With starry eyes and golden hair; 

Her hair may be threaded with silver gray, 

But one glance of her eyes drives care away, 

And the touch of her hand is so soft and light 

When it smooths out a place for your head at night. 
If you know of some one just like this, 
My household fairy you cannot miss— 


It’s “Mother.” 
—Alice B. Huling. 


15, 1909.] 


Things of Interest Amang Ourselves. 


Edgar L. Requa, formerly of Westfield, Ind., is now located 
at Springbrook, Oregon. 

West Union Monthly Meeting, near Monrovia, Ind., will 
celebrate its sixtieth anniversary the 16th inst—not its six- 
teenth anniversary as stated in a recent issue. 


Rufus M. Jones addressed two hundred and fifty of the 
High School teachers of Philadelphia on the evening of the 
3rd inst. His subject was “Idealism in Practical Life.” 


At Prosperity Monthly Meeting, N. C., on the 3rd inst. 
the saa committee reported the new house ready for 
the roof. he material for the inside finishings is on the 
ground. Thus far no indebtedness has been incurred. 


On Third month 3rd, the Indiana State Senate was opened 
with prayer by Daisy Barr, pastor, in the meeting at Fair- 
mount, Indiana. The oldest members present could not recall 
that the senate had ever heretofore been opened by a woman. 


The work at Van Wert, Ohio, is doing well. Seven applied 
for membership on First-day, the 4th inst. and others are 
coming in soon. A new building is now being planned, and 
will be pushed as rapidly as can be wisely’done by the com- 
mittee. It is to be a good, substantial building of stone and 
brick with slate roof, and modern in its appointments. 


Joseph Taylor, of Friends Mission, Itarsi, C. P. India, has 
just returned to England on a year’s furlough, and sends us 
the interesting account of the Ohio Friends work at Nowgong, 
India, which appears in our Missionary Department this week. 
Joseph Taylor’s address for some time will be 15 Devon- 
shire St., Bishopsgate Without, London, EF. C. 

A series of revival meetings were held at Highland, Ohio, 
beginning the last week in First month and continuing about 
four weeks. It was conducted by the pastor, Frank Milner. 
Friends were aroused and twenty-eight professed conversion 
and renewal and nine were received into membership at the 
last monthly meeting, eight by request and one by letter from 
the M. E. Church. 


Carmel Quarterly Meeting, held the 13th and 14th ult., was 
a time of great blessing. Friends were favored with the 


presence of Robert W. Douglas, Ohio, and Louis E. Stout, | 


general superintendent of Western Yearly Meeting. The 
C. E. Quarterly Conference was held First-day afternoon and 
was addressed by the State Secretary of C. E. work, who 
spoke very ably on “Church Loyalty.” Excellent music was 
furnished by the Nobleville C. E. Society. 


At White River Monthly Meeting held at Winchester, Ind. 
the 3rd inst. twenty-eight members were received, thirteen 
from Mt. Pleasant congregation and fifteen from Winchester. 
Four weeks previous the right hand of fellowship had been 
extended to twenty-five new members in the Winchester 
meeting. 

Wm. J. Sayers, the pastor at Winchester, Ind., recently 
preached the baccalaureate sermon to the graduates of the 
Saratoga, Ind. High School. 

In a recent item we told of the departure of Timothy B. 
Hussey and wife for the Friends mission in Palestine. A 
letter from their son, Wm. T. Hussey, dated N. Berwick, 
Me., Fourth month 7, 1909, says: 

“We have received to-day by cable from Jerusalem the sad 
message that our dear mother has passed away. We know 
nothing of the particulars except from a cable message yes- 
terday saying: “Mother, pneumonia.” 

Letters received from them on the way told of a very pleas- 
ant voyage and of their having good health.” 


A memorial service in honor of the late Prof. Wm. W. 
Birdsall were held at Earlham College, the 31st ult. The ser- 
vices were opened by prayer by Frances Robinson. Following 
this, short tributes were expressed by friends. Among those 
who spoke were President R. L. Kelly of Earlham College, 
representing that institution;. Superintendent T. A. Mott, for 
the High School; I. M. Hughes, formerly pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church a personal appreciation; Edith Winder, 
for Swarthmore College; Prof. W. N. Trueblood, a personal 
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appreciation; Martha C. King, for Philadelphia Friends; 
Timothy Nicholson, a personal appreciation; Prof. David W. 
Dennis for the Class of ’73. The meeting was dismissed by 
President Kelly. 


Improvements in the building and equipment at Friends 
University are going forward. A large room on the main 
floor has recently been fitted up for a girls’ exercise room. It 
is well adapted to the needs of the girls for their various lines 
of physical exercises, and the opening of this room gives 
needed relief to the work of the gymnasium. 

Work has also begun in the two basement rooms that are to 
be added to the library equipment. It is the aim to have store 
and stack rooms on the first floor, and by this means to relieve 
the pressure in the study rooms of the main floor. The 
increasing number of college students makes this expansion 
necessary. Some parts of the work will have to be delayed 
till vacation time, but before the opening of next year the 
library and study rooms will be much improved by this 
enlargement of space. 

The new church building at Oak Creek, Kansas, belonging 
to Walnut Creek Quarterly Meeting, was dedicated the 21st 
ult., with reports from the building committees showing all 
bills paid and a small balance on hand. Ira G. Carter 
delivered a sermon, on the building of Solomon’s Temple, 
which held the attention of the congregation, though the 
house was so crowded that some had to stand. This marked 
the close of a three weeks’ revival which resulted in three 
conversions, seven renewals, and a general uplift. Six new 
members were added to the meeting. 

Oak Creek is a country meeting, most of the members 
being farmers and their families. Daniel W. Lawrence is 
pastor. In connection with this meeting is a Christian 
Endeavor Society with an active membership of seventy-three, 
a Junior Endeavor with forty members and a W. C. T. U. 
Society with sixteen members and two honorary members. 


A correspondent writes from Whittier, California: “In 
THE AMERICAN Frienp of Third month 4, there appeared a 
‘Roll of Four Score Years,’ taken from Western Work, in 
which the Friends meeting in Whittier is given credit for one 
octogenarian member. In this particular it failed to do justice 
to the longevity of California Quakers, as will be seen from 
the following list of Friends belonging to Whittier Meeting at 
present who are eighty or more years of age: 

Lydia Sharpless, 98; Washington Hadley, 91; Asa Nor- 
dyke, 91; Nancy Holton, 90; Zimri Hockett, 89; Phebe Day, 
88; Mary Ann Coffin, 87; Simeon Brownell, 83; Isaac Newton 
Coffin, 83; Elizabeth Milhous, 82; Phebe Kenworthy, 80; John 
Carey, 8o. 

The average of these twelve Friends is 86 5-6 years.” 

Another correspondent sends the names of a few Friends 
belonging to what is often called the “Smaller Body”: 

Mary Koll, Salem, Ohio, 99, was present at the Hicksite 
Separation in Ohio; Asa Branson, Flushing, Ohio, 98; Joel W. 
Hodson, Amo, Indiana, 92; Mary Carter, Amo, Indiana, 95, 
sister of J. W. Hodson; Joel Newlin, Plainfield, Indiana, 86; 
Elwood Carter, Plainfield, Indiana, 84; Mariah Carter, Plain- 
field, Indiana, 83, wife of Elwood Carter; Joel Carter, Plain- 
field, Indiana, 82; Newlin Carter, Danville, Indiana, 81; Asa- 
Ellis, Westfield, Indiana, 81; John Carey, Wilmington, Ohio, 
81. 


DIED. 


Finitson.—At her home in White Oak, Greensboro, N. C., 
Third month 30, 1909, Elizabeth Ellen, daughter of George 
and Elizabeth Councilman, and wife of John S. Finison, aged 
55 years . She joined Friends at Prosperity, Moore Co., 
N. C., in 1873, and the interment took place there Fourth 
month Ist. 


Hawxs.—At Hesper, Ia., Third month 28, 1909, Deborah 
W., widow of Joseph S. Hawks, aged 71 years. She was a 
life-long and devoted Friend, who came with the pioneers to 
plant the Church in Iowa, and who remained for many years 
to support it. 


Horr.—At Argonia, Kan., Third month 31, 1909, Calvin 
Maurice, son of Geo. and Louvilla Hoff, seven years old. 


Westcate.—At Lanesboro, Minn., Third month 12, 1900, 
Lucie A., widow of William Westgate, aged 74 years. The 
deceased was a life-long Friend whose daily walk manifested 
trust and devotion. The interment was made at Hesper, Ia. 
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Che International Desson. 


SECOND QUARTER. 
LESSON Iv. FOURTH MONTH, 25, 1909. 


THE GOSPEL IN ANTIOCH. 
Acts 11: 19-80; 12:25. 


GOLDEN TEXxT.—The disciples were called 
Christians first in Antioch. Acts 11: 26. 

DAILY RHADINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 

Second-day, Fourth month 19th. Gospel 


in Antioch. Acts 11: 19-30; 12:25. 
Third-day. Persecution and dispersion. 
Matt. 10: 16-23. 
Fourth-day. “I am with you.” Matt. 
28 : 16-20. 
Wifth-day. Rejoicing in success. Luke 
10: 17-24. 
* pone Gifts by the Church. II Cor. 
Seventh-day. Advice. I Pet. 5:1-11. 
First-day. Exhortation. Rom. 12: 1-15. 


Time.—The exact date of the found- 
ing of the Church of Antioch is uncer- 
tain but was probably soon after the 
martyrdom of Stephen, about 36 A. D. 
Paul and Barnabas visited Antioch 
about Io years later, 43-46 A. D. The 
famine in Palestine occurred about 45 
or 46 A. D. 

Place.—Antioch. The chief city of 
Syria, about 300 miles north of Jeru- 
salem. Josephus calls it the third city 
of the empire. It was celebrated for 
its trade, its wealth, and its vice. It is 
supposed to have had about 500,000 
inhabitants at this time. 

Up to the time of the martyrdom of 
Stephen the Christians appear to have 
been chiefly confined to Jerusalem. 
There does not seem to have been, so 
far as we know, very much of mission- 
ary activity. Why this was so is not 
altogether easy to account for. When 
once the missionary activity began it 
continued steadily. Not the least inter- 


SICK DOCTOR. 
PROPER FOOD PUT HIM RIGHT. 


The food experience of a physician in 
his own case when worn and weak from 
sickness and when needing nourishment 
the worst way is valuable: 

“An attack of grip, so severe it came 
near making an end of me, left my 
stomach in such condition I could not 
retain any ordinary food. I knew of 
course that I must have food nourish- 
ment or I could never recover. 

“T began to take four teaspoonfuls of 
Grape-Nuts and cream three times a 
day and for two weeks this was almost 
my only food; it tasted so delicious 
that I enjoyed it immensely and my 
stomach handled it perfectly from the 
first mouthful. It was so nourishing I 
was quickly built back to normal health 
and strength. 

“Grape-Nuts is of great value as food 
to sustain life during serious attacks in 
which the stomach is so deranged it 
cannot digest and assimilate other foods. 

“I am convinced that were Grape- 
Nuts more widely used by physicians, it 
would save many lives that are other- 
wise lost from lack of nourishment.” 

Absolutely the most perfect food in 
the world. Trial of Grape-Nuts 10 days 
proves. “There’s a Reason.” 

Look in pkg. for the little book, “The 
Road to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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GRAPES, from their most health- 
ful properties, give ROYAL its 
active and principal in gredient 


ROYAL 


Baking Powder 
Absolately Pure 


It is economy to use Royal Baking Powder. 
It saves labor, health and money. 

Where the best food is required no other 
baking powder or leavening agent can take the 


place or do the work of Royal Baking Powder. 


esting feature of the account is, that the 
first preaching seems to have been by 
refugees; the preaching was not prompt- 
ed by the Apostles or the Church. It 


was natural that those who had become 


Christians should tell their friends 
what they had found. So a church sprang 
up unofficially in Antioch. 


19. “Phenice.” Phoenicia, the strip 
along the northwestern coast of Pales- 
tine; its important cities were Tyre and 
Sidon. “Preaching.” 
R. V. “Speaking ;” the word in the orig- 
inal is not the one usually translated 
“preach.” “The Word.” ‘The message 
of the Gospel. “Save only to Jews.” 
They did not understand as yet the uni- 
versality of the message. 


20. “Cyprus.” The large island in 
the northeast corner of the Mediterran- 
ean. It was a Greek country. “Cyrené.” 
A Greek city on the coast of Africa op- 
posite Greece. “Spake unto the Greeks 
also.” Though many manuscripts have 
“Hellenists” (Grecian Jews), the con- 
text seems to require “Greeks,” which 
the R. V. prefers. 

21. The practical, earnest testimony 
was blessed by the Lord and had great 
effect. 

22. “And the report concerning them 
came,” etc. R. V. “Church.” The action 
of sending Barnabas came from the 
church at Jerusalem, not from the 
Apostles only. Nor was one of the 
Apostles sent, but a Hellenist. Barna- 
bas was peculiarly fitted for the mission 
by his birth and by his being an inhabi- 
tant or native of Cyprus (Acts 4 : 36). 

23. “Grace of God.’ As shown in 
the changed lives of the converts. 
“Exhorted.” This seems to have been 
his special gift. (Acts 4:36. R. V.). 

24. “Good.” Generous spirit. He 
recognized and strengthened the work 
begun by others “Added.”  Implies 
that this result was partly because of 
the attitude and help of Barnabas. 

25, 26. Barnabas recognized that Anti- 
och was a great field for Paul, and so he 


Better as in | 


set out to find him, and lay the condi- 
tions before him, (Compare Acts 9: 26, 
27). “A whole year.” They took their 
time to do the work thoroughly. They 
attended the meetings for worship and 
taught. “Were called (named) Chris- 
tians first in Antioch.” ‘There are only 
two other places in the New Testament 
where this term is used: In 1 Pet. 4 : 16, 
where it is evidently spoken of as a 
term of reproach; and Acts 26 : 28, 
where it is used in a similar way. In 
the present verse it is in a simple state- 
ment of fact. There can be no question 
that at the time Acts was written the 
word was used as a nickname with a 
bad or scornful meaning. Like the nick- 
names ‘Methodist,’ “Quaker,” “Men- 
nonite,” it gradually lost its original 
meaning of ridicule and became a title 
of honor. The followers of Christ are 
called in the New Testament “believers,” 
“brethren,” “saints,” “disciples,” “of the 

way,” etc. : 

27. “Prophets.” Not foretellers of 
future events but proclaimers of the 
Gospel, inspired teachers. 

28. That Agabus should have fore- 
told the famine was independent of the 
fact that he was a “prophet,” “forth- 
teller,’ in the New ‘Testament sense. 
For Agabus see also Acts 21 : 10, 11. He 
is not mentioned elsewhere. “Dearth.” 
Famine, R. V. We have no record in 
history of any extensive famine, though 
several local ones are known to have 
taken place during the reign of Claud- 
ius. Owing to the difficulty of trans- 
portation and communication local fam- 
ines were far more frequent in antiquity 
than at present. The Emperor Claud- 
ius ‘reigned from’ 4r to 54 A.:D. 
Josephus mentions a famine in Palestine, 
A. D. 45, 46, which was probably the 
one mentioned by Agabus. 

29. “Disciples.” The believers in 
Antioch. “Every man according to his 
ability.” The true test of giving. What 
“ability” means for each one, each one 
must prayerfully determine for himself. 
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“They did.” They carried out 
into practice their good intentions. 
“Elders.” The first instance of this 
term as applied to the Christian Church. 
It is impossible to decide exactly what 
is meant by the term, or how far the 
organization of the Church had pro- 
gressed. “Barnabas and Saul.” This 
visit of Paul to Jerusalem seems to con- 
flict in the matter of chronology with 
Paul’s autobiographic account in Gala- 
tians (1:15; 2:1); various suggestions 
have been made to clear away the 
obscurity, but the question is too large a 
one to enter upon here. 

r2e525. 
ministration.” R. V. The material help 
which they carried to the Judean believ- 
ers. “John whose surname was Mark.” 
The author of the Gospel. 


30. 


Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should 
fe addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New 
York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR FOURTH MONTH, 25, 1909. 


“When they had fulfilled their | 


| 
| 


HEROES OF AFRICAN MISSIONS. | 


JeR. 1: 6-12. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Fourth month 19th. The 
missionary’s passion. I Cor. 9: 16-23. 

Third-day. The missionary’s danger. 
Ezek. 2: 3-7. 


De heed The missionary’s faith. Isa. 


Sixth-day. II 
Tim. 4: 6-8. 
Seventh-day. 
Rev. 7: 13-17. 
Twelve million square miles, an area 
almost equal to that of North America 


and Europe combined, lying 


The missionary’s joy. 


The missionary’s triumph. 


Fifth-day. His reward. Mark 10: 28-31. | 


largely | 


within the tropics, with vast table lands | 
and lofty mountains, and a population of | 
approximately 175,000,000 souls—this is | 


Africa—until recently largely unex- 
plored, and still with vast undeveloped 
areas of which we have only the most 
general information. Up to the middle 
of the last century it was not possible to 
claim a knowledge of more than_ the 
coast. “All beyond the coast of Central 
and South Africa is still a blank in our 


maps,” said the president of the Royal | 


Geographical Society in 1851.- 


Prominent in the work of beginning | 


the exploration of the vast interior— 
and indeed the actual beginners—were 
two emissaries of the British “Church 


Missionary Society for Africa and the | 


East,” Ludwig Krapf and John Rebman, 
who were the earliest explorers of 
Africa from its Eastern side. The latter 


by his discovery of Mount Kilimanjaro | 


in 1848 took what has been called the 
first great step in the recovery of Cen* 
tral Africa. Krapf had been a mission- 


ary to Abyssinia for a number of years, | 


his visits and labors reaching to the 
interior countries, vast in extent and 
population. He had been favorably 
Teceived by the natives and made a 


number of translations of portions of | 


Scriptures into various languages, but 
interrupted by the hostility of French 
Romish priests who succeeded in driv- 
ing him from Abyssinia, and later from 
the Kingdom of Shoa, lying to the south. 
As an explorer and founder of mission 
stations, Krapf did a great work, but a 
large part of his contributions to the 
cause of African missions was by his 
translations and the preparation of dic- 
tionaries of the native languages. His 


Don’t Heat 
the Kitchen 


All the necessary family cook- 
ing may be done as well on a 
New Perfection Wick Blue 
Flame Oil Cook-Stove as on 
the best coal or wood range. 
By using the “New Perfec- 
tion” Oil Stove, the annoyance 
of an overheated and stuffy 
kitchen is entirely avoided, even 
in midsummer. The scientific 
construction of the 


PERFECTION 


Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


ensures quick work and a cool kitchen. The “New Perfection” 
has a substantial CABINET TOP for warming plates and keep- 


ing food hot after it is cooked. 


Also drop shelves on which to 


set small cooking utensils—every convenience, even to bars 


for holding towels. 
I | Made in three 


or without Cabinet Top. 
write our nearest agency. 


The Rayo 


powerful light and burns for hours with one filling. Portable, 
safe, convenient—just what every home needs. 
If not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OF COMPANY 


Can be had either with 


If not at your dealer’s, 


sizes. 


is substantially 
made of brass, 


Lamp finely nickeled 


and very handsome. Gives a 


(Incorporated) 


_ death in 1881 took place at his home in | 


Wirtemberg, where’ he had spent his | 
later years in linguistic labors. His co- 
laborer had preceded him by some | 
years, having remained in Africa until 
1875, when, stricken with blindness, he 
returned to Germany, dying the follow- 
ing year, after a missionary service of 
nearly thirty years. 

Intemperance and sensuality of every | 
sort, cruelty and superstition, as well as | 
the profoundest ignorance, were some | 
of the obstacles these early workers met, | 
and the same difficulties confront our 
workers to-day. Their reports coming | 
to us from time to time show how great 
the degradation is; and yet we have to 
confess that the white man’s greed has 
been one of the greatest hindrances to 
the work of carrying the Gospel to these 
lands. Slavery is no longer a factor 
except for the Arab traders, and so 
strong is the pressure on the practice 
that it may be hoped that it will soon 
be early extinct. The sale of intoxi- | 
cants, too, is being restricted, but the | 
work is far from complete. But nothing | 
can relieve the Church of the duty to | 
carry the light to this ignorant and | 
degraded, but generally hospitable and | 


docile population, often with an eager 
curiosity to learn new things that makes 
access for the teaching of the mission- 
ary far more easy and effective than in 
other fields. 


(Continued from page 226.) 
age of this occasion. It is desired that 
all returned missionaries be present. 
There will be railroad rates to Denver 
for the N. E. A. which also occurs at 
that time. 
Further notice will be given. 


The annual meeting of the Friends 
Freedmen’s Association will be held on 
Second-day, Fourth month 19, 1900, at 
7.45 P. M., at Twelfth Street Meeting 
House, Philadelphia. Tea from 6 to 7. 
A general invitation is extended. 

The program will be: Annual report 
of the board, and election of officers; 
“The Work of Graduates and Old Stu- 
dents of Christiansburg,” by Edgar A. 
Long, Principal; “The Problem of the 
Freedmen from the Cheyney View- 
Point,” by Geo. Vaux, Jr.; “The Great 
Importance of Industrial Training for 
the Negro of To-day,’ by Morris E. 
Leeds. 
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FINANCIAL 


PPM FINANCIAL BROKERS 
OKERS 
—Weite TODAY— Lawrence, ‘Kansas. 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment—tested by our cus- § 
tomers for 36.zears. We collect and remit inter- 
est wherever investors desire Write for booklet and list. 


ELLSWORTH aAnp. 
IOWA FALLS, IOWA. 
NET TO| FARM 


% 
6 LENDER ! LOANS 


Write for up to date map of the new state and 
descriptive papers of our high grade first mort- 
gage loans on improved real estate in Eastern 
Oklahoma, the richest agricultural country in 
the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third value, 
All securities personally inspected by a salaried 
employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance Com- 
panies and Individuals who have invested in 
our mortgages for years. 


THE AMERICAN INVESTMENT C0. 


WALTER B. PASCHALL, Pres’t 


ATOKA” - - OKLAHOMA 
QUAKER POST CARDS 


Size 3% x 5% inches 
Knitting. In the Garden. Quilting. 
On the Way to Meeting. At the Meeting House Door. 
By the Fireside. 


Subjects that are familiar and dear to everyoue 
with Friends associations. Printedin sepia ink 
on cameo plated stock, The set of six mailed, post- 
age paid for 15¢. Single copies, gc, postage paid. 


THE BIDDLE PRESS 
10130 Cherry Street PHILADELPHIA 


William S, 


Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate 


MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 
§ Bell, Walnut 52-10 


Telephones | Keystone, Race 70-09 


WALF TONES 
LINE CUTS 
COLOR WORA 


Rider 


IV MK Cor. 107" & ARCH 
FHULADEL PHIA. 


Agents Wanted 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 
1999 model. Write for Special Offer. 
Finest Guaranteed Oo t $27 
1909 Models o 
with ee me Puncture-Proof tires. 
1907 & 19 Models 
all of best makes $7 to $12 
\ 500 Second Hand Wheels 
mares and models, 
AR good as pera ee AS Gente $3 fo $8 
, Great Factory Clearing Sale. 
We Ship On Approval without a 
cent deposit, pay the freight and allow 
a JEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
Tires, coaster-brakes, parts, re- 
pairs and sundries, halfusual prices. Do not 
y buy till you get our catalogs and offer. Write now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 1 7:3 Chicago 


DAGUERREOTYPES 


and old Photographs Copied 
Have them made PERMANENT 
by being copied, and printed 
on Platinum Paper. . .. . 
Send them te 


WILLIAM SHEWELL ELLIS 


Photographic Studio 
1628 Chestnut St. :: Philadelphia, Pa. 


WE HAVE some interest- 
ing facts regarding the value 
of THE AMERICAN FRIEND as 
an advertising medium which 
we should be glad to give to 
any of our readers who are 
interested in the possibilities 
of advertising. There is no 
question as to the merits of 
advertising. It’s merely a 
matter of selecting the proper 
medium. THE AMERICAN 
FRIEND has a circulation of 
over 5000 copies each week, a 
total of about 35,000 readers 
—a large percentage of all 
the Friends in this country. 
Such a publication is bound 
to have positive value to its 
advertisers. 


THE 
AMERICAN FRIEND, 
to1o Arch St., Philadelphia, 


QUAINT QUAKER POST CARDS 


Beautifully printed, on cream tinted card, in 

Art Brown Doubletone ink, from engravings 
made from wash drawings—(except No. 8, which 
is from pen sketch). 
No. x, Two Friends in Gallery—Men. No. 2, Two Friends in. 
Gallery—Women. No. 3, On the Way to Meeting—Group. 
No. 4, The Quilting Party. No.5, Knitting. No, 6, Birming- 
ham Meeting House. No. 7, Haverford Meeting House. No. 
8, Greetings from Ye Olde Philadelphia (in three colors of ink). 
No. 12, Historic Philadelphia. 


Price, 3c. each. Two for sc. 
By mail, add rc. for each lot of five cards. 
The set of 9, postpaid, 25c. 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE Co. 


Makers of the Better Kind of PRINTING 
921 FILBERT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘‘The 
American Friend” to this column, It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
\ine each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than 25c. Cash with order, 


Quaker Post Cards—Six Subjects: Knitting, 
In the Garden, Quilting, On the Way to Meeting, 
At the Meeting House Door, By the Fireside. 
Printed in sepia ink on cameo plated stock. 
The set of six mailed, postpaid, for l5ec. THE 
BIDDLE Press, 1010 Cherry St., Philadelphia. 


Historic Pageant in Old York, July, 1969. 
Quaint old house to let, furnished. Opposite the 
Abbey Ruins (Pageant Ground). 1to3 months. 
5 bedrooms, 8 sitting rooms, bath. Apply K. E. 
T. Wilkinson, 60, Marygate, York, England. 


FOR SALE—Half acre lot near Pocono Inn. 
Fine view, cannot be cut off. Builder can obtain 
running water, underdrainage, and electric light 
from Inn Co. Apply to Dr. M. E. Allen, 1245 S, 
49th Street, W. Phila. 


If you have anything to adver- 
tise, use the Subscribers’ Want 
Column of The American Friend. 
The cost for space is small and the 
results are almost invariably grati- 
fying. The American Friend, 1010 
Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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capital stock . : 
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The Greatest of These 


HERE is nothing in all the worid so brave as 
love; it will do and dare to the uttermost. 
When the last word has been said about the 

selfishness of mankind, the cruelty of ambition, the 
relentless persistence of hate, it still remains true that 
love outruns and outlasts them all. It is the main- 
spring of the world that keeps the whole machinery 
in motion. ‘‘Whatever things are sweet or fair, love 
AN makes them so.’’ Wherever nobility, goodness, or 
AN herosim spring into life love lies at the root. From 
the rose-vine planted by the garden wall, to the 
Christ uttering words of forgiveness from the Cross, 


it is all love’s story. 
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Events and Canunents. 


L. H. Bailey, director of the New 
York State College of Agriculture, has 
published a suggestion that may prove 
valuable in many parts of the country. 
He invites attention to the fact that an 
acre of water can be made to yield more 
food than an acre ot land. Most farm- 
ers have given little thought to the cul- 
tivation of water crops, but note what is 
possible: “The man who owns a lake 
or pond, or has the use of one, will in 
the future find it to be valuable agri- 
cultural property. We shall breed do- 
mestic varieties of fish, as we do pigs 
or poultry. Some of the European peo- 
ples are doing this now. At present we 
are stocking our streams and lakes for 
sportsmen. As competition increases, 
however, we must stock the ponds in 
the same spirit as we stock our pastures. 
We have passed the hunting stage with 
cattle and sheep. We shall then come 
to a scientific development and _utiliza- 
tion of water fields.” z 


The recent reforms in Turkey have 
been initiated by what is known as the 
Young Turks, a party controlled by a 
central committee on “union and pro- 
gress.” The chairman of this commit- 
teel, Hilmi Pasha, has also been the 
head of the reform cabinet. The states- 
manlike methods of this committee have 
commended themselves to the world and 
to a large proportion of Turkish sub- 
jects. In reform work, however, it is 
impossible not to create bitter feeling 
among conservatives and those who are 
personally affected by changes. It is, 
therefore, not surprising that there 
should be a reactionary movement in 
Turkey. This came to the surface last 
week in an uprising among the sol- 
diery demanding a change of cabinet 
and a _ withdrawal of the recently 
adapted constitution. Hilm: Pasha and 
his cabinet promptly retired for the time 
being and Tewfik Pasha was appointed 
head of a new cabinet. 
thowever, has refused to revoke the new 
constitution, and it is probably a mat- 


ter of only a short time until the Young ’ 


“Turks will be reinstated. ‘The reac- 
tionaries are in control at present, but 
the great bulk of the Turkish people, 


The Sultan, . 


together with the Sultan, remain loyal 
to recent reforms. 

There have been a number of casual- 
ties, and some uneasiness is felt for the 
safety of Europeans, but it is not likely 
that the disturbances will result in any 
considerable disaster. 


Gen. Porfirio Diaz has been Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Mexico since 
1876, and his seventh term of office 
expires next year. He had expressed 
his intention not to serve another term, 
but after a visit from a great crowd of 
deputations representing all trades and 
industries. and a united request that he 
continue his service to the Republic, he 
allowed himself'to be re-nominated, and 
there is little doubt of his re-election. 
If his life is spared to the end of this 
eighth term, he will be eighty-six years 
old. He is the exact contemporary of 
the well-beloved Austrian emperor, 
Francis Joseph, who was born in the 
same year. It is a mistake, of course, 
to speak of Mexico as in any real sense 
a republic. It has, indeed, a constitution 
which was modeled after out own, but, 
under the forms of law, President Diaz 
is as much a monarch as if he wore the 
crown of the Mexican enyperor whom 
he helped to overthrow. His youth 
was spent in the midst of the upheavals 
preceding and following the war with 
the United States. Twice he was ‘*- 
leader in revolution after the with- 
drawal of the French and the restora- 
tion of the republic. Curiously enough, 
he became president owine to a clause 
in the constitution forbidding the hold- 
ing of the office for a second term. 
Once in office, he saw that what Mexico 
needed was peace, and he. enforced it 
by the strong hand. ‘The constitution 
was amended to ailow the continuance 
of his benevolent rule, and for a third 
of a century he has guided Mexico, with 
the increasing confidence of his people 
and of the large foreign settlements. 


It is gratifying to find one State in 
the Union making commendable pro- 
gress in reform legislation favoring pub- 
lic institutions. It is doubly satisfac- 
tory since some of the measures were 
due in no small part to the influence of 
Friends. We refer to the recent work 
of the General Assembly in Indiana. 

According te the “Survey”: “The law 
on jail supervision requires the Board 
of State Charities to report to the judge 
of the circuit court the condition of the 
county jail, and gives him authority to 
require it to be put in proper condition, 
to establish rules for the conduct of 
prisoners and to have a written report 
made by the sheriff as to the jail pop- 
ulation ihe first day of each term of 
court. 

“The law relating to the Indiana 
Girls’ School at Clermont is changed 
so that the minimum age of commit- 
ment is ten years and the maxi- 
mum age eighteen. All girls are to 
be committed until they are twenty-one, 
unless sooner released by the Board of 
Trustees. Provision is made for the in- 
vestigation of homes before girls are 
released and for their supervision after 
placement. It is also made a misde- 


_meanor for any person to cause or en- | 


courage any girl to violate the rules of 


; the school. 


“Provision is made for paying the 


expenses of a representalive of each 
board of county charities to the State 
Conference of Charities and Correction. 

“One of the most interesting and help- 
ful measures is the act relating to ma- 
ternity hemes and children’s institutions. 
This provides a means for supervising 
every child-caring institution in the - 
State. Every such agency must obtain 
an annual written license from the 
Board of State Charities. In Indiana- 
polis, particularly, the abuses discovered 
in connection with the care of children, 
especially in maternity hospitals, found- 
ling asylums, baby farms and_ child- 
placing agencies, so shocked the com- - 
munity that a dozen or more agencies, 
both public and private, united in the 
preparation of this bill and appeared 
before the committee of the Legislature 
to urge its passage. Other agencies and 
institutions contributed their support 
to the measure. 


NOTICES. 


Friends Librarv, 142 North Sixteenth 
Street, Philadelphia, open on week- 
days from 9 A. M. to 1 P. M, and 
from 2 P. M. to *.30 P. M. Recent addi- 
tions to the library include the follow- 
ing: 

Conover, J. P.—“Personality in Edu- 
cation.” 

Bnock, C. R= “Peru” 


Ferrero, Guglielmo—’Greatness and 
Decline of Rome” (5 volumes). : 
Folwell, W. W.—‘Minnesota, the 

North Star State.” 
Gilliat, . Edward—“Heroes of 


the 
Modern Crusades.” 
Harris, J. R—‘Aaron’s Breast-plate.” 
Jones, J. P.—“India, Its Life and 
Thought.” ~ 
Martin, W. A. P.—“Lore of Cathay.” 
Nicoll, W. R—“Tan Maclaren, Life of 
John Watson.” 
Smith, G. A.—“Jerusalem, the Topo- 
graphy.” “Economics and History from 
the Earliest Times to 70 A. D.” 
Thwaites, G. R—Wisconsin, the 
Americanization of a French Settle- 
ment.” 


Elk River Quarterly Meeting will be 
held at Independence, Kansas, Fifth 
month 14th, 15th and 16th. The usual 
order was changed so that it will be 
held at Elk River in Eighth month; 
Farm Ridge in Eleventh month; Bol- 
ton in Second month, and Independence 
in Fifth month, until further notice. 


Joun M. Doan, 
Independence, Kan. Clerk. 


RSP DavNaws. 


THE DEVIL’S “WANT AD.” 


Jenkins, the drunkard, is dying to-day, 
With traces of sin on his face. 
He'll be missed at the club, at the bar, 
at the play. 
Wanted—a boy for the place. 
Boys from the fireside, boys from the 
farm, 
Boys from the home and the school, 
Come, leave your misgivings, there can 
be no harm 
A kate and be merry” ’s the 
rule. 
Wanted—for every lost servant of man, | 
someone to live without grace, 
Someone to die without pardon divine; 
“Have you a boy for the place? 
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ANNA MEKEEL HUSSEY. 


We reported last week the sad news of the death 
of Anna Mekeel Hussey, wife of Timothy B. Hussey, 
North Berwick, Maine. She sailed with her hus- 
band from New York on the 4th of last month 
for Syria, and had apparently just reached their 
destination at Ramallah, near Jerusalem, when she 
was stricken with pneumonia, from which she died. 

My uncle, El Jones, proposing once to go to 
Palestine at an advanced age, was warned of the 
danger attending such a visit. He quietly answered: 
“Ramallah is as near Heaven as Maine is,” and I 
have no doubt our dear Friend has found it so, and 
no one can doubt that she would as soon have her 
body lie in the little yard by the loved mission as in 


any spot of the wide earth. Our lament is not for 


her, but for her dear companion, now full of years 
Let us hope that 
he may in an unusual degree feel:the real presence 


and far from home and family. 


of the Comforter of hearts, and that he may realize 
the great outflow of love and sympathy from the large 
multitude of those who are glad to call him friend. 

It is never possible to gather up the threads of a 
life like that of Anna M. Hussey’s, because the 
great thing about it was its quality rather than its 
No catalogue of her deeds, no 
story of her doings would give any idea of the 


particular events. 
beauty and power of her spirit. She was one of 
those rare women who do everything well, who pos- 
sess a sort of inward grace which radiates all they 
do and say, and who without strain and effort, with- 
out the suspicion even of contention, carry people 
unconsciously with them. 

She was possessed of a fine genius for making a 
home, a gift as sure and unmistakable as that of 
a great artist or musician, where she was always 
Everything moved 
to order and purpose, and everything took on a 
touch of grace. It was always a home rich with 
humor and joy, and at the same time permeated 
Nobody can forget the character 


a center of harmony and peace. 


with reverence. 


and tone of the morning Bible reading about 


her table, or the simple, genuine prayer from 


her lips, which made one feel that here was a person 
who had access to the holy of holies, and who lived 
close to the mercy seat. 

It was one of the homes of my youth, and I was 
always happy to have her call me, as she often did, 
one of her boys. I have, ever since those early 
days, thought of her as being as near the ideal 
woman as one is favored to find anywhere in this 
world of limitation and imperfection. She was a 
mother of the great sort, the real kind—“just a 
mother.” 

Her religion was as simple, genuine and sincere 
as her life was—in fact, no line could be drawn 
between her life and her religion. Her speech and 
all her acts betrayed her that she was a Galilean, 
and we took note of her that she had been with 
Jesus. Her words were never multiplied, and she 
did not enjoy hearing herself, but what she said 
was in the life and carried weight with everybody, 
as sincere and genuine words always do. She loved 
the Bible with a deep and abiding love, and her 
travels in the Holy Land had made it very real 
and luminous to her. She was consequently an 
excellent Bible teacher. She served the Church in 
many capacities and on many committees, giving her- 
self freely and gladly wherever she could, but the 
supreme interest of the latter half of her life had 


| eome to be the mission where she has now laid 


down her life. She had made three visits to Pales- 
tine, and the great work there for the education 
and redemption of these bright Syrian boys and 
girls had become dearer to her than her own life. 
We cannot follow with our sight those who have 
gone from us and see the life upon which they have 
entered, but it is easy to believe that this good woman 
who lived and died in faith, who loved others more 
than herself, and who was unconsciously consecrated, 
has found herself in the light and life and joy of the 
Father’s home. | / 


“Her path shall brighten more and more 
Unto the perfect day, 

She cannot fail of peace who bore 
Such peace with her away.” 


R. M. J: 
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DAY BY DAY. 


How pleasant it would be to possess a holy enthus- 
iasm that would not wane, an enthusiasm that would 
carry us above the trials and temptations of every 
day. How comforting to possess a vision that could 
penetrate the “ifs” and “buts” of common tasks; a 
voice that would answer once for all our questionings. 
How glorious it would be to have a revival that would 
sweep everyone into the Church in one campaign, 
take the selfishness out of our neighbors and the way- 
wardness from their children, and make the whole 
world one big, happy family. But, bright as these 
visions appear, they are not real, they do not fit the 
world in which we live. Our prayers for a finished 
baptism of lasting grace, for an easy way out of 
difficulty, for a wholesale revival are not answered. 
Somehow they do not harmonize with God’s way of 
working; they lack the grace of patience. It was the 
Lord who taught us to temper our requests: “Give 
us day by day our daily bread.” And another has 
repeated the thought: 


Lead Thou me on; 
Keep Thou my feet; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene; one step enough for me. 


Then again our dreams of easy victory betray a 
suggestion of laziness, a subtle desire to escape the 
God-appointed function of work. “Line upon line, 
precept upon precept” is His plan, and in its train 
come blessings, the fruits of effort and experience. 

In longing for special dispensations of power or 
ecstasy do we not sometimes overreach the mark ? 
May we not hinder unseen forces that would steal 
into our lives and give character its softer color tones ? 
Then, too, is there not a-tendency to give up in the 
interim, to let go, as it were, our hold on God, to 
postpone our daily communion to the next weekly 
or quarterly occasion, possibly to the next revival, 
vainly hoping its effect upon us might be more 
lasting ? 

This is no reflection on public worship. The 
First-day, meeting, with its saintly fellowship, the 
quarterly or yearly occasions with their opportunity 
for ministering Friends, and even special seasons 
for the consideration of the great religious decisions 
of life, all minister to spirituality. But they never 
can be made a substitute for daily communion—not 
formal family worship, but a habit of life, a daily 
opening of the soul to God, like the unfolding of 
a blossom to the sun. 

From the summer’s abundance we gather the 
winter’s supply, but we do not devour it at once. 
Each day we take a portion from the store. It is 
the wise use of earthly bread that brings strength to 


our bodies, and it is the daily food of the heart that 
brings vigor of soul. Each morning we need a fresh 
unction to open our vision to His ever-presence, an 
inspiration of quiet confidence and courage. We 
need a touch of grace to round the rough corners in 
life, to soothe the tempers and give us a new hold 
on a steady purpose. We need a ready perception, 
so that passing opportunities may not escape, an 
aptness to do and bide our time. ‘‘Give us day by 
day our daily bread.” 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ALLEN JAY 
—XXXITI.* 


57. A Short History of the Growth and Formation 
of the American Friends Board of Foreign 
Missions. 

My lifetime has compassed the whole time of the 
work of American Friends in foreign missions, so 
far as organized work goes. We have always been 
known for our active sympathy and Christian labor 
for the Indian Aborigines of our country and for 
the oppressed negro race as found amongst us; but 
we were not among the earliest of the American 
Churches to reach outside of our country in efforts 
to carry the gospel to needy nations beyond. The. 
earliest, so far as I know or recollect, of missionaries 
going forth from us to other lands were Joel and. 
Hannah E. Bean, Iowa (the Friends of Iowa being 
then a part of Indiana Yearly Meeting). In Tenth 
month, 1860, information was laid before the meet- 
ing for sufferings of Indiana Yearly Meeting that 
Joel Bean had been liberated according to the order 
of Friends “to visit in the love of the gospel the 
inhabitants of the Sandwich Islands and to stand 
resigned to reside for some time among them.” The 
meeting for sufferings united with his concern and 
appointed a committee of leading Friends to render 
him necessary assistance, to correspond with him 
while so engaged, and report to that meeting. The 
committee was also authorized to draw upon the 
treasury of the yearly meeting as they thought 
necessary. Later it was decided that his wife, 
Hannah E. Bean and their infant daughter should 
go with him, and her monthly meeting, Red Cedar, 
Iowa, gave her a minute liberating her to accompany 
him. Of this companionship, after experience in 
the work on these islands, Joel Bean wrote to the 
committee: “Nothing has appeared clearer than the 
wisdom of my dear wife’s accompanying me. Her 
company has all along been one great means of open- 
ing my way, and together we can go and labor where 
I could not go without her.” Now that she has so 
recently passed from earth (January 31, 1909), it 
is grateful to my feelings to make record of the 
esteem in which she was held on- those islands by 
natives and missionaries alike. But to return. 
They sailed from New York Sixth month 21, 1861, 
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and delaying a short time in San Francisco, they 
reached Honolulu on the 19th of Eighth month. 
They spent a part of their time on each of the three 
largest islands of the group, and remained until the 
next spring, distributing Bibles and tracts, preach- 
ing the gospel, visiting many in their homes, speak- 
ing in the mission schools, and part of the time 
having evening schools of their own. Joel Bean in 
one of his letters said: “It has been my privilege 
to address a very large proportion of the native popu- 
lation in their religious meetings.” (The native 
population numbered then about 71,000). They 
were warmly invited by some of the missionaries to 
remain there and help them, especially in the work 
of family education, but they felt that the work to 
which they were called was completed, and sailed 
homeward from Honolulu on the 24th of Fifth 
month, 1862. The knowledge of their work was 
but little diffused among Friends, being confined 
pretty much to the members of the meeting for 
sufferings, antedating as that work did the formation 
‘of any foreign missionary board in any yearly meet- 
ing of Friends. 

But the spirit of foreign missions was beginning 
to start again among Friends. Three years later, 
in 1865, Friends in England organized an associa- 
tion or board for foreign mission work. To this 
board Louis and Sarah Street, then of Richmond, 
Indiana, applied to be sent as missionaries to Mada- 
gascar, They were accepted, and went out in 1867 
and labored there successfully for about ten years. 
‘Two years later, in 1869, Elkanah and Irene S. 
Beard, also of Indiana Yearly Meeting, went as mis- 
sionaries to India under the care and support of 
English Friends, and between these dates, 1867 and 
1869, Eli and Sybil Jones, of New England Yearly 
Meeting, who had visited Liberia on a missionary 
tour as early as 1851, made their religious visits in 
Syria and became in fact the initiators of American 
Friends mission work in Palestine, though in the 
beginning it was connected with the work of English 
Friends. In 1868 some members of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting formed a foreign mission association with 
the two-fold object as set forth in their statement 
of the subject, 2. e., “First, to present to those who 
may feel called upon to go abroad among heathen 
nations in the love of the gospel, an organization 
that can aid, counsel, and advise. Second, to be a 
channel for the gifts of the willing hearted in this 
direction and thus provide means for the necessary 
expenses of those men and women who shall enter 
upon this service.” They invited the correspondence 
of any who might feel it their duty to engage in this 
class of Christian work. From the first this asso- 
ciation was in correspondence with Louis and Sarah 
Street for their help and encouragement in their work 
in Madagascar. Before it Elkanah and Irene §8. 
Beard laid their concern to go to India, and it 
recommended them to the English board. To it 
Samuel A. Purdy, the veteran missionary in Mexico, 
soon applied, and he and his wife were sent out 
under its care and support in 1871. 


Samuel A. Purdy was a native of New York State, 
but for some time previous to the above date he 
had been teaching in North Carolina, at the same 
time struggling with the sense of a call to go to 
Mexico as a missionary, and was even then studying 
the Spanish language in preparation for that work. 
I will say here that when the Baltimore Association 
called me to take charge of the work in North Caro- 
lina, I found one of the teachers, Samuel A. Purdy, 
New York, had caught the missionary spirit and was 
feeling that Mexico was calling him to come over 
and help. He was not enjoying the work he was 
engaged in, for his mind was in Mexico. The 
second year I was there this was impressed upon me 
so clearly that I never doubted it again. Driving 
up to the school-house at Back Creek one day at the 
noon recess, I found him out in the woods, sitting 
on an old log with a big Spanish miner sitting by 
his side, engaged in studying the Spanish language. 
When I came up he said: “Excuse me, for I must 
obtain a knowledge of Spanish,” and in a serious 
manner added, “Some day the Lord will open the 
way for me to use this knowledge to His glory.” 
So a few months after this time, when Charles F. 
Coffin, Richmond, Indiana, wrote to ask my opinion 
about Samuel A. Purdy’s going to Mexico as a mis- 
sionary, I was prepared to give my approval. There 
was no doubt but that he was filled with the true 
missionary spirit. His mind and heart were there, 
and he longed to be there in body. It was not home 
to him anywhere else. He rejoiced when the time 
came to leave all and go, and when he received the 
word that he was accepted by the committee, it did 
not take him long to be on the way. He came to our 
house one evening with his youthful wife. It was 
a night long to be remembered. We talked until a 
late hour of the work ahead of them. Neither of us 
knew much about what foreign missionary work 
meant, but the way looked bright before him. To 
him it was the way of duty. His wife, who was 
leaving all her people, was nevertheless cheerful in 
the prospect of the work before them. Next morn- 
ing in family worship we all knelt together and com- 
mended each other to Him who putteth forth His 
own and goeth before them. We loaded what few 
goods they had into the spring wagon and drove to 
the depot at High Point, where they took the train. 
As I watched the train go out of sight, I turned away 
feeling that it was carrying a man who was going 
cheerfully at the call of the Master. He believed 
the Master had other sheep who were not of this 
fold, and he was going in the name of the Shepherd 
to bring them in. Samuel Purdy continued at the 
head of this mission about twenty-five years, organ- 
izing and developing it successfully on three main 
lines, gospel preaching, publishing, and_ schools. 
When he left it he left six native Friends, recorded 
ministers, at work, also many trained teachers and 
other native helpers, and the printing press, doing a 
large business for its small resources and limited 
field, and more than 500 Mexicans brought into the 
Church. The time came when he believed he heard 
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the call to another portion of the vineyard. There 
was no hesitation on his part. He hastened on and 
entered this latter field, and when the Master called 
he found him faithful unto death. He laid down 
his life in the field. Thus lived and died Samuel A. 
Purdy. Others may have been just as devoted, may 
have done a greater work, but none have been more 
loyal, none possess a truer missionary spirit. 

This Indiana Association found its work increased 
on its hands beyond its ability to support, and in 
1874 the yearly meeting accepted and adopted as 
her own both the association and its Mexican work. 
For some years after the opening of this Friends 
mission in Mexico, nearly all the yearly meetings 
gave it more or less encouragement and support, 
but most of these, one after another, chose each a 
field, organized a board, and started a mission of 
its own. Each of these missions had a constituency 
larger or smaller of attached and devoted supporters, 
and much good work has been done by them. But 


as for grasping the idea that “the field is the world,” ' 


these yearly meetings ran all over the world almost 
in selecting their mission fields, with little reference 
to the location of one another. They were generally 
not even co-operative, but isolated and independent. 

In this initiative period Stanley Pumphrey, Eng- 
land, visited Friends in America, and during the 
four years of his visit he looked carefully into the 
condition of foreign mission work in the different 
yearly meetings. He saw as he thought that Ameri- 
can Friends would dissipate their strength by division 
into small independent boards whose separate mis- 
sions, often meagerly supported, must perforce be 
weak, and to make their work more effective he 
earnestly advised the union of all American Friends 
in one general mission board. His proposition met 
with some favor. While he was here Ohio Yearly 
Meeting adopted a minute in accord with his ideas 
and sent it to the other yearly meetings inviting 
them to join in forming one general board, but Friends 
did not fall in with the plan. Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing appointed a committee on the subject when 
the Ohio minute was laid before it, but released its 
committee the next year. In 1885 Iowa Yearly 
Meeting presented a proposition to the yearly meet- 
ings (under the pressure brought to bear by one 
Levi Johnson, for united work in Africa) that 
American Friends form a union foreign mission 
board. The plan was favorably considered by sev- 
eral yearly meetings to the extent of appointing com- 
mittees to join with others in considering the subject, 
but not eonugh united in it to accomplish the purpose. 
Indiana Yearly Meeting appointed a large committee 
to take the subject into consideration and report the 
next year. This committee reported in 1886 so far 
favorably as to recommend the appointment of a 
committee of five to consult with committees of other 
yearly meetings, and if the way opened, for it to 
enter into the formation of such a board. They 
nominated for this committee Mahalah Jay, Lilburn 
White, Allen Jay, Timothy Nicholson and Ellen C. 
Wright. Their report was united: with and those 


named appointed. This committee stood, doing 
what it could for the cause, until a plan of union 
was adopted by the General Conference of Friends 
in 1892, and the yearly meeting appointed members 
of the American Friends board instead. In 1888 
this Indiana committee, aided by Henry Stanley 
Newman, England, a brother-in-law of Stanley 
Pumphrey and sympathizing fully with his views of 
the need of united work in the missions of American 
Friends, being in America and in attendance at 
Indiana Yearly Meeting that year, this committee 
with his assistance (in reality Mahalah Jay, the 
secretary of the committee, and he did the work) 
framed a plan or constitution for a union board of 
missions and laid it before Indiana Yearly Meeting. 
The yearly meeting approved it and sent it forth 
to the other yearly meetings, asking their concurrence 
therein, only to meet the same fate as came upon the 
preceding efforts. So much time and effort did it 
take to educate our people to the idea of a union 
board, and that too although the women of the 
yearly meeting had united in a foreign mission union 
for work in the home field to promote foreign mis- 
sions, and their success had demonstrated the possi- 
bility and the advantage of such a union. 

At the General Conference of Friends in Indian- 
apolis, in 1892, a member of the above committee, 
Mahalah Jay, urged the business committee of the 
conference, of which I was chairman, to make way 
for this subject of a union foreign mission board to- 
be brought before the conference and discussed there. 
It was done, and how fully it was discussed may be 
seen in the stenographic reports of the conference. 
After this discussion, showing about how far Friends 
were prepared to go, the subject was referred to 
a committee, and a plan for a union board, drafted 
by William P. Pinkham and Mahalah Jay, which 
was equally a board of reference and advice and for 
gathering and disseminating missionary information, 
was reported to the conference at a later session and 
by it adopted. It was directed that the plan be laid 
before the American yearly meetings as they came 
in course. The requisite number of yearly meetings 
united in it and appointed their members of such 
a board. The board was organized in the summer 
of 1894, at Wilmington, Ohio, at the time of Wil- 
mington Yearly Meeting. Mahalah Jay was 
appointed secretary and Ellen C. Wright treasurer, 
and the American Friends Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions was launched. 

The board entered at once upon its duties, opened 
correspondence with all the American Friends foreign 
mission boards and collected and published in the 
following year an eight-page report, partly historical 
and partly statistical, as complete as could be secured, 
of all the foreign mission work of American Friends, 
and it has continued to report annually on these 
subjects since then. 

The uniform discipline adopted in its plan of a 
general foreign mission board most of the features 
of the plan on which the American Friends board 
was organized and added the function of authority 
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to engage in field work. The American Friends 
board, in its reorganization for the second term of 
five years, placed iteslf in line with the proposed 
plan of the uniform discipline and prepared to take 
up field work in Cuba. At the close of the Spanish 
War the pressure was great upon the people of the 
United States to carry the gospel to the West Indies 
and other Spanish islands. The American Friends 
board, having been applied to by one or more yearly 
meeting boards and by different individuals who felt 
that in some way Friends must take part in this 
work, submitted to the yearly meetings in 1899 the 
suggestion of united work in this island. A number 
of the larger yearly meetings, embracing more than 
half of the Friends in America, promptly approved 
the plan and pledged financial support. Others 
joined in later. Early in the next year Zenas L. 
Martin, Iowa, was sent to Cuba to survey the field 
and recommend a place to begin. The north side 
of the province of San Diego was selected. In the 
next fall, 1900, four missionaries were sent and 
the work begun, a work on which the blessing of 
God has rested and from which desired results have 
been rapidly reaped, comparatively speaking. Under 
the wise and faithful management of the superin- 
tendent, Zenas L. Martin, who still remains in the 
field, three principal mission stations have been 
opened and provided with the necessary buildings 
for mission residences and meeting purposes as well 
as schools. Through the diligent labors of Godly 
missionaries, a monthly meeting, with Sunday-school, 
Christian Endeavor Society, etc., has been gathered 
from the native population at each place, also a 
day school at each place, which is partly self-support- 
ing. An out-station or village work is kept up at 
several other places. Wilmington Yearly Meeting’s 
work in Cuba, joined by organic affiliation with the 
American Friends board, also North Carolina, is 
ready for the same affiliation and has been prospered 
under the same superintendent. Thus all the 
Friends work in Cuba, employing some ten or six- 
teen missionaries working effectively and harmoni- 
ously under one superintendent makes an excellent 
showing of what may be expected from a judiciously 
appointed union board. 

When the Five Years Meeting was organized in 
1902 it adopted this American Friends board already 
organized and incorporated it in accordance with 
the plans of the uniform discipline as its board of 


foreign missions, extending and defining more par- 


ticularly its scope and function. One of these 
specifications was that it should be the duty of this 
board to represent American Friends in matters per- 
taining to the interdenominational aspects of foreign 
mission work, thus settling by authority the propriety 
of the board acting in such cases, for almost from 
the first this board has been applied to in such cases 
as there was no other general missionary board 
among American Friends. It has represented 
Friends in missionary publications and periodicals 
of a general character, in general missionary con- 
ventions, conferences and boards, both national and 


international, including the student volunteer and 
young people’s missionary movements, and it has 
usually, upon invitation, appointed delegates to these 
as they have occurred. Upon request Friends 
appointed two members of the general committee 
of arrangements for the great ecumenical conference 
held in New York City in 1900, and gave credentials 
to the 12 delegates to the conference which were 
allotted to American Friends. With much labor, 
because the information had not before been col- 
lected and put into shape, it furnished the promoters 
of that conference the information they requested 
concerning Friends and their foreign mission work, 
for their reports and general tables, and brought its 
own statistical reports into line with the form that 
the conference adopted for the world of missions. 
The American Friends had then and have had since 
then a recognized and creditable place, for the size of 
their denomination, in the great council and other 
general forces that make for the evangelization of 
the world. 

Having attained a small measure of union in 
missionary work, there was a widespread unrest 
among American Friends and a desire that this 
union should be more comprehensive. The Ameri- 
can Friends board was applied to by four yearly 
meeting boards and from other sources to call a gen- 
eral conference of American Friends to consider this 
subject. It called the conference, notifying all the 
foreign mission organizations of American Friends 
to send delegates to it, which they did. The con- 
ference met in October, 1906, in Richmond, Indiana, 
and with unexpected unanimity agreed on a basis of 
union that would in the end make the American 
Friends Board of Foreign Missions the sole agent of 
the various yearly meetings for the administration 
and control of: their foreign mission work. The 
board was reorganized at the Five Years Meeting in 
1907 with this end in view, and appointed as gen- 
eral field secretary Charles E. Tebbetts, who is now 
taking hold of the work vigorously, being located at 
Richmond, Indiana. He sailed on the 24th 
of this month (Second month) on a visit to Jamaica, 
Cuba and Mexico, returning by way of California, 
Oregon and other Western yearly meetings. 

But all does not depend on union. The successful 
work of independent yearly meeting boards and other 
foreign mission associations of American Friends is 
matter for sympathetic and joyful congratulation 
of the faithful workers in those organizations. The 
ageregate results and their steady growth may be 
shown in a few statements. The first twenty-five 
years were like most years of beginnings. Since 
1895, when the American Friends Board of Foreign 
Missions collected its first statistical report, the 
annual home contributions of American Friends for 
foreign missions has risen from $32,500 to about 
$78,000; that of the native Church membership, 
gathered through the missions, from $793 to $4,190. 
The pupils in mission schools have increased from 
728 to 2,736; the number of missionaries from 43 
to a full 100. Other comparisons equally encourag- 
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ing might be made. Our American Friends mis- 
sions, in ten different countries, seem to engirdle 
the earth. A number of them and their tried and 
faithful missionaries appeal strongly to me for 
special mention in this account, but time and space 
torbid. We really have done commendably since 
we began to work at foreign missions, but we have 
not come up to our ability in this line of service 
for our Master. Let us be of good cheer, and in 
whatever way we find it best for us to work, let us 
not fail our Lord, but do our part of the work that 
he intends for our generation. 


| THE DIVINE HELPER. 


BY CHAS. M. WOODMAN. 


The Lord, Thy Keeper. Psatm 121: 5. 

If the first two verses of this psalm are devoted 
to the search for Jehovah as the source of help for 
mankind, and the third verse is couched in the form 
of a prayer for the activity of that helpfulness, then 
surely verses 4-8 record the divine answer to the 
petition, and are occupied with stating the varied 
spheres of human activity in which the divine help- 
fulness is operative. The promises of God are scat- 
tered with wonderful abundance and beautiful irreg- 
ularity over the pages of this sacred Book, like the 
wild roses blossoming with all their sweet fragrance 
in such profusion and lavishness along the roadside. 
We seldom pause as we enjoy their color and beauty 
to ask whence or how these things came to be. They 
are there, and that suffices. Nor do we often take 
the necessary time and thought to ‘ask the origin 
of these promise flowers of God, which we find dot- 
ting and clustering every page of the Bible. We 
appropriate them for our lives, caring little for their 
whence or how, so long as they meet our need. 
There are many, however, to whom these promises 
are little else than painted flowers that possess that 
artistic finish which is beautiful, but they lack the 
life and aroma without which a rose cannot be a rose. 
To them these promises are the painted posies hang- 
ing upon the wall in the picture frame behind the 
glass; they are the pressed flowers of some previous 
season, expressing only the form of life that used 
to be. It will help such as these for us to linger 
long enough before the promises of God to understand 
something of their nature and how they came to us. 

Verses 4-8 in this psalm may be defined in two 
ways: First, they constitute a group of precious 
promises, and second, they are the answer to a prayer 
uttered in the face of a distressing need. It is 
unnecessary to point out the self-evident fact that 
they are promises. To read them is to define them 
as such. Let us devote a word to explaining how 
they are an answer to prayer. We note that the 
speaker in verses 1 and 2 changes in the latter 
portion of the psalm from the first person to another. 
The antiphonal nature of many of the psalms, where 
one group sings, and in turn is answered by another 
group, often brings very clearly to the front this 
thought of request and answer. 


II. 


This psalm, while | 


not strictly antiphonal in its nature, is sufficiently 
so to make clear the searching on the part of one 
and the answer on the part of another. The answer 
does not represent Jehovah as speaking, but someone 
as speaking for Him. The exegesis of verse 3 as 
a prayer (see last paper) if correct, helps to intensify 
this thought, and makes verses 4-8 very clearly an 
answer to prayer. J ollowing strictly then the expla- 
nation, these promises at least come in the form of, 
and are equivalent to the answer to a definite petition, 
lifted heavenward by a soul in great need. From 
this may we not move to the general statement that 
the promises of God came as answers to prayers, 
either vocalized or unexpressed, springing out of the 
deepest needs and most intense longings of human 
hearts. If this is a proper conclusion, and it most 
surely is in very many cases, then the promise must 
be viewed in an entirely different light from that in 
which it is generally seen. God did not make up 
divine recipes for human ills and place them in a 
general and promiscuous assortment, like patent 
medicines in a drug store window, leaving man to 
choose and try what he will. Rather did He, like 
the careful physician, diagnose the symptoms of some 
sin-sick heart, and then prescribe to meet the need. 
The promises are these divine prescriptions, the 
answers to calls that silently or verbally have some 
time risen to the ears of the Great Healer. Inasmuch 
as the needs of the human heart to-day differ not from 
its needs through all the centuries, and inasmuch as 
God is the same yesterday, to-day, and forever, the 
promises that came in the first place to answer a 
definite ery still possess vitality and freshness. The 
prayers of the saints rise into the presence of God 
like the smoke of incense burnt before His altars. 
The answers from Heaven come as promises that 
blossom upon these holy pages, and make this record 
of God’s dealing with man fragrant with the odors 
of Heaven. The rose that hangs over my desk as I 
write is more beautiful than it was yesterday. Its 
petals have slowly unfolded, and to-day I look down 
into its heart. The promises that for years have been 
so precious to thousands take on a new beauty to-day, 
for, as they unfold before me, I look down into their 
depths, and discover that at their heart they are 
naught else than God speaking His answers to some 
soul that cried te Him in its need. Yes, the promises 
are the divine answers to human prayers. 

The key-word to the psalm is keep. The word 
which the authorized version renders “preserve” three 
times in the last two verses is the same word in the 
original as that translated “keepeth” and “keeper” 
three times in verses 3,4 and 5. The revised version 
so gives it, and thus with six-fold reiteration the 
Divine Keeper is thrust upon the ear of him who 
hears. The uses to which this word is put in these 
few verses is not without its significance. Twice it 
appears as a verb in the present tense, implying the 
past as well, sought for the individual in particular, 
and applied to the nation as a whole: 

“He that keepeth thee will not slumber, 


Behold, He that keepeth Israel 
Will neither slumber nor sleep.” 
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Once it appears as a substantive, applicable in a 


personal way to the individual: 
“Jehovah is thy keeper.” 
‘Three times it is used as a verb in the future tense: 


“Jehovah will keep thee from all evil. 

He will keep thy soul. 

Jehovah will keep thy going out and thy coming in.” 
By continually rolling this word over and over the 
poet presents no truth which is unfamiliar, and for 
me to put before you in my own words what the 
psalmist is trying to say will be simply the utterance 
of some commonplace truths. The commonplace, 
however, and not the unusual is after all the thing 
by which we live, so bear with me while I record the 
trite thing. 

“Jehovah is thy Keeper.” In the first place this 
man was kept. The word means hedged about. He 
didn’t keep himself; nothing from within built the 
wall about him; but he was kept. Now I submit 
to you that while this is a common truth, a trite say- 
ing, it is a very uncommon experience. There is 
something very ordinary about the statement, but 
something very extraordinary about the experience, 
it is so rare. It is a thing often talked and read 
about, but, oh, so seldom lived. Peter wrote the 
words: ‘Kept by the power of God.’ We buy 
them as mottos to hang upon our walls. How few 
have hung the truth as a vital force within the heart! 


“Jehovah is thy Keeper.” In the second place, the 
Keeper of the people and the nation is the Keeper 
of the individual. No true Israelite lived who did 
not believe that God shaped and guided the destiny 
of His people. Thousands of Israelites lived who 
showed by their character that so far as the individual 
was concerned they knew nothing of God as Keeper. 
It, is not difficult for us, reading history in perspec- 
tive, to trace the Keeping, Guiding Hand either in 
the Hebrew or the American people. ‘The footsteps 
of the Pilgrims were divinely led. They passed 
from their Egypt to their Canaan, despite the rug- 
gedness of the country and the roughness of the 
climate. It is easy to see how God chose leaders for 
such work in the past, and even how He may do it 
now, but to perceive the presence of the Keeping 
Hand in my life with all its littleness and triviality 
is hard indeed. It is hard because for us the little 
is the trivial. From His point of view little and 
trivial are by no means synonyms. 

“Among so many can He care? 
Can special love be everywhere? 


A myriad homes—a myriad ways— 
And God’s eye over every place? 


“T asked: My soul bethought of this :— 
In just that very place of His 

Where He hath put and keepeth you, 
God hath no other thing to do!” 

In the third place, the Keeper for the past and 
the Keeper for the present will be the Keeper for 
the future. This psalm is one that deals with the 
past, the present and the future tenses of the Chris- 
tian life. History repeats itself, and in no sphere is 
it so true as in the individual life in its personal 


relation to God. In a very true sense each to-day is 
the sum of all the yesterdays, and they plus to-day 
make to-morrow. So, what we are to-day is the sum 
of what we have been through all our yesterdays, 
and the whole of life is made up of all its parts. 
Each day is a fraction of the whole. All the days 
are different, they bring varied experiences, the 
scenes change, the parts often shift. The numerator 
changes often, but underneath is the common denomi- 
nator—that remains ever the same. God is the com- 
mon denominator of life. As each one of a group 
of fractions may be reduced to a common denomina- 
tor, so all of life, every day, every experience may 
be interpreted in terms of the divine life. This 
is necessary before life can be seen in its true rela- 
tions. ‘The figures above the line may change often, 
but underneath all is God, the same yesterday, to-day 
and forever. 


Finally, every clause in the latter half of this 
psalm presents some phase of the individual life in 
which the Divine Keeper makes His power felt. 
“The shade upon thy right hand,” “the sun that 
smites by day, or the moon by night,” “‘all evil,” “thy 
soul,” “thy going out and thy coming in,” “from this 
time forth and for evermore,” are the phrases used 
to show how the Divine Keeper is present and opera- 
tive in every department of human life. Here is 
no catalogue of man’s activities. True poetry often 
leaves as much unsaid as it attempts to put into 
words. Here, however, is food for thought, sug- 
gestion for the legitimate use of the imagination, and 
he who lets these phrases sink down into his mind 
and heart until they take possession of him discovers 
that there is not a moment of his life, an influence 
that in any way comes to bear upon him from with- 
out, a suggestion that springs up from within, an 
aspiration of his spirit, or a single minute detail 
of the practical daily routine of his going out and 
his coming in that does not come under the observa- 
tion, the restraint, or the inspiration of the unslum- 
bering eye of the Sleepless Keeper of His people. 
We cannot get away from God; men have tried, only 
to fail. 

“Whither shall I go from Thy Spirit? 


Or whither shall I flee from Thy presence? 
If I ascend up into Heaven Thou art there; 


If I make my bed in Sheol, Thou art there; 
Tf I dwell in the uttermost part of the sea; 
Even there shall Thy hand lead me, 
And Thy right hand shall hold me.” 


As the reaches of Heaven, the realm of the dead, © 
and the farthest geographical point of earth offer 
no hiding place from the Sleepless Watcher, to Whom 
the darkness and the light are both alike, so no 
closet in the life is so securely locked, no room is so 
closely watched and barred that its contents and 
secrets are not known to Him Who holdeth and 
keepeth all. 

These verses, 4-8, are not a single promise, though 
their thought of the Divine Keeper changes not. 
They are a fragrant cluster of the flower promises of 
God, brought together and bound with the single 
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thought of the Divine Keeper. We bring the roses 
to our home and place them upon the center-table. 
They bring fragrance and beauty to all the room. 
In the other rooms there are no roses, and to that 
extent fragrance and beauty are lacking. If now 
we take those roses and one by one, or two by two, 
place them in the different rooms, then roses are 
everywhere. Their delicate aroma fills every corner, 
and wherever we go throughout the house the beauty 
of petal and color are visibly before us. So, if 
in these earthly tabernacles of the soul, that are made 
up like rooms of so many interests, so many phases, 
opening out into the great world at so many points, 
we could only scatter the heavenly flowers, instead, 
as we often do, of bringing all the divine loveliness into 
just one part of the life, there would steal into all 
our living a heavenly fragrance; there would appear 
in all our going out and our coming in a divine 
beauty. Then those who saw the life and read the 
psalm would perceive that the life is the experimental 
expression as the psalm is the poetic expression of 
one common truth—the reality in human life of the 
keeping power of the Divine Helper. ‘Then, as the 
psalm in itself contains the prayer and its answer, so 
the prayer of the one poet finds its answer in the 
quiet assurance of another. Then will all life take 
on a more beautiful, a larger and deeper meaning, 
because we too have prayed and in waiting have 
received the divine answer of peace. 

“Drop Thy still dews of quietness 

Till all our strivings cease 

Take from our souls the strain and stress; 

And let our ordered lives confess 

The beauty of Thy peace.” 
And in answer: 


“x * * JT smiled to think God’s goodness flowed around 
our incompleteness. 
Round our restlessness, His rest.” 


Portland, Me. 


THE PRESENT CONDITION OF FENNY 
DRAYTON, BIRTHPLACE OF 
GEORGE FOX. 


BY JOSEPH J. GREEN. 


Anything connected with the material well-being 
of the village where George Fox first saw the light 
should prove of interest to readers of The Friend. 
The following singular notice was printed in the 
Evening News of the 5th of March: 

“What other village can dispute with Fenny Dray- 
ton, in Leicestershire, the claim to be the most 
virtuous and law-abiding community in the land? 
At a parish meeting for appointing a parish con- 
stable for the ensuing year, Mr. William Wale, the 
retiring constable, who had been recommended by 
the committee of selection for reappointment, 
declined the offer on the ground that the persistent 
honesty, sobriety, and good conduct of the popula- 
tion of the parish gave no opportunity or encourage- 
ment to a conscientious police officer. During the 
whole of his year of office, Mr. Wale complained, 
not a single offense of any kind had been committed 


just outside our kitchen door. 


in the parish, and by his observation and knowledge 
he was forced reluctantly to the conclusion that in 
the twelve months ensuing, or, for the matter of 
that, as far ahead as the imagination could travel, 
no offense of any kind necessitating the intervention 
of the guardian of the peace was likely to be com- 
mitted. He was discouraged and disappointed. He 
had done his best by the parish. But the parish had 
failed to respond. If it had provided him during 
the year with one single prisoner to arrest and 
prosecute, he would have taken it as evidence of good 
faith and an earnest for the future, and would 
have continued to serve. But things being as they 
were, he felt it only due to his own dignity to 
retire. The official insignia and instruments of his. 
authority—the parish truncheon and pair of steel 
handeuffs—had hung idle upon the wall over the 
kitchen fireplace throughout the year.” 

This account is certainly as interesting as it is 
unusual; can the mantle of the virtuous George 
Fox have fallen upon his native village ?—The 
Friend (London). 

INTERESTING BIT OF BIRD STUDY 
FROM A CALIFORNIA LETTER. 


A pair of mocking birds have built a nest in one 
of my orange trees, just outside the living room win- 
dow. We have watched the young husband as he 
flew back and forth, bringing food to the dear little 
wife. Now both go out to seek worms, for there 
are children in the little home. I am so afraid our 
neighbor’s cat will find the nest. We love the birds. 
too well to keep a cat, but our neighbor really needs 
one to keep the mice away from the meal chest in the 
barn. Mice are pretty little things, too, but they 
are troublesome and do not sing to us. All our 
oranges that fall to the ground we cut in two and lay 
on the ground. It is interesting to watch the little 
linnets balancing their little bodies on the edge of the 
half orange while they sip the juice or peck at the 
flesh of the fruit. When they have finished, the 
compartments are cleaner than we can make them 
with a spoon. My sister buys cracked wheat and 
has quite a feeding ground for the little creatures: 
The linnets and the 
blackbirds patronize this table, but the mocking birds. 
are meat eaters and are forever digging for worms. 
We enjoy seeing them bathe. Thee knows we must 
irrigate here, and whenever a little puddle is formed 
the birds congregate, sometimes in numbers. One 
day when we were irrigating an orange tree, we 
counted more than a hundred blackbirds that splashed 
about in the water and then flew up on the telephone 
or electric light wires to preen their wings—I should 
have said feathers. In front of our house there are 
several wires on each pole, and the birds sitting some 
on one and some on another, make me think of musi- 
cal notation—somewhat as in 


“ 


AN 


——the well-worn psalm book of Ainsworth, 
Printed in Amsterdam, the words and the music together, 
Rough-hewn, angular notes.” 


'—A. W. S., in Scattered Seeds. 
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Methods of Wark. 


INTERESTING BOYS AND GIRLS IN 
QUAKERISM. 


In Poughkeepsie, N. Y., a new plan is being tried 
in teaching the history, literature and doctrine of 
Friends. This was devised by a committee appointed 
by the quarterly meeting. The work is done in con- 
nection with the social committee of the Christian 
Endeavor. Meetings are held each week. The 
whole scheme is called ‘‘Fifty Points in the History, 
Literature and Doctrines of the Society of Friends.” 
The papers are prepared to be given in half an hour. 
Then light refreshments are served; after this comes 
the quiz. 

Prof. Lincoln Rays, a Friend, who is principal 
of the grammar school, reviews the former lectures 
each evening and then goes carefully over the sylla- 
bus, eliciting facts, comments and discussion. These 
meetings are well attended by young and elderly 
Friends as well, and many not members of the 
Society. Those who have recently united with the 
meeting, the boys and girls of the Bible school and 
Junior C. E. greatly appreciate this form of study. 
That others may become interested and helped in 
adopting the plan, we give the titles of the papers 
and the syllabus used in the Poughkeepsie meeting 
this year: 


I. Conditions That Gave Rise to the Society of Friends. 
. Home Life in the 16th Century. 
. School Life. 
. Occupations. 
Wages. 


Divisions in Society. 
Kings, Rulers and Soldiers. 
. Religious Unrest. 

. Introduction of the Bible. 

. Religious Awakening. 

. Religious Activities. 


BY WILLARD ORVILLE TRUEBLOGD. 
Third month 9, 1909. 


CO MI ANUDRW DH 


Leal 


References: 
Inner Life of the Religious Societies of the Commonwealth. 
—R. Barclay. 
Sewel’s History of the Quakers.—Sewel. 


Any good English history, as Montgomery’s, Green’s, 
McMaster’s. 
II. George Fox, the Founder of the Society of Friends. 
1. His Childhood and Early Training. 
2. His Young Manhood. 
3. His Religious Unrest. 
4. A Call to Service. 
5. Early Ministry. 
6. Attempt to Purify the Church. 
7. Dislike of Forms and Ceremonies. 
8. Conflict with Church and State. 
9g. His Sufferings. 


ro. The Founder of the Society of Friends. 
References : 

George Fox’s Journal; George Fox’s Autobiography—Rufus 
M. Jones; Glimpses of George Fox and His Friends.— 
Jane Budge. 

Testimony, concerning Geo. Fox in the introduction to Geo. 
Fox’s Autobiography, by Wm. Penn. 


III. Customs, Manners and Ideals of the Society of Friends. 
1. “Divine Idea of the Ages,” Carlyle. | 
2. “Society of Friends’ and “Meeting House,” 
“Church.” a. 
3. Quaker. A name given in derision. 4 
4. Silence in Worship, and “Threshing Meetings.” 


not 
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. Men and Women “Recorded,” not » “Ordained,” as 
ministers. 

The “Meeting for Sufferings.” 

. The Safeguard to Marriage. — 

. Simplicity in Dress and Manners. 

. Plain Speech—“First Day,” not “Sunday” or “Sabbath.” 

. Brotherhood of all Men, Negroes, Indians and Heathens. 


COONHA wm 


BY J. LINDLEY SPICER. 
Third month 23, 1909, 
References : % 
Inner Life of the Religious Societies of the Commonwealth. 
—R. Barclay. 


The Society of Friends—Its Faith and Practice. 


IV. Introduction and Growth of the Society of Friends in 
America. 

. Visit of George Fox and other Missionaries to America. 

. Persecution in Massachusetts. 

Friends in the Colonies, Va. Md., N. J., and Long 
Island. 

Wm. Penn and Pennsylvania. 

His Form of Government. 

Influence of the Society of Friends upon our History. 

The Separations. 

. Renewed Activities. 

. Uniform Discipline. 

. Five Years’ Meeting. 


BY WILLIAM THOMAS WILLIS. 
Third month 30, 1909, 


COMNIAMUBR WNH 


Lal 


References: 
A History of Friends in America.—A. C. and R. H. Thomas. 
The Quakers as Makers of America.—Gregg. 


V. Doctrinal Views of the Society of Friends. 
. Fatherhood of God. 
. Christ as the Head of the Church. 
The Holy Spirit and Doctrine of the Inner Light. 
. Friends’ Attitude. Toward the Bible. 
Man and Sin. The Creation and Fall of Man. 
Justification and Sanctification. 
Resurrection and Final Judgment. 
. Baptism and Lord’s Supper. 
. Public Worship. 
. Liberty of Conscience. 
BY LINDLEY M. STEVENS. 
Fourth month 5, 19009. 


SO RIAU W DH 


Lal 


References : 
Apology for the True Christian Divinity—R. Barclay. 
Ritualism Dethroned.—Orvis. 
Distinguishing Doctrines of the Religious 

Friends.—James Wood. 

Baptism and Supper of Our Lord.—N. Y. Yearly Meeting. 
Water Baptism.—James Moon. 
Uniform Discipline.—Pages 73-104. 
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ANOTHER MAN WITH THE HOE. 


Through rows of halfgrown corn he moves, 

Erect, elate as one who loves 

His toil. Before his hoe the plow 

Its coarser work has done and now 

Gently, almost as with caress, 

The buried stalk, rude clods that press, 

He frees, or slays some cruel weed 

That saps the hills’ life in its greed. 

The sun, that makes the corn-joints crack 

With growth, beats hotly on his back; 

Behold him lift his hat and stand 

Dashing the sweat drops with his hand! 

He looks about him: acres wide 

Of well tilled fields provoke his pride. 

“He looks above where, piled on high, 

God’s clouds, like stairway, mount the sky, 

Or skim the curved horizon’s rim, 

Like sails that in the haze hang dim. 

Coquetting, plain to win his ear, 

The catbird on the wall sings clear. 

He listens, rapt with sight and sound 

And kin to every creature round. 

Thus, slaked at fountains which God fills, 

Essence of bird-songs, breath of hills, 

He thrills with gladness just to be 

And do his work and know he’s free. 
—John Hutchins. 
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‘TF I BE LIFTED UP? 


“And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men to me.” 

Thus spake my Savior, and this hour His gracious face I 
see; 

I hear His voice so kind and sweet appeal to me and thee; 

“And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men to me.” 


My God, my King! O let me be a lifting-up of Thee; 

Make me not rest, till I let men some of Thy glory see. 

Use me, unworthy tho’ I be, make me for service meet, 

Help me love, peace and joy to take when at Thy mercy seat. 


Create in me a joy, such joy as Thy dear presence lends; 

Make heaven just here within my heart; on that my soul 
depends. 

Give patience and long suffering, and teach me to be kind; 

Take Thou my will, and in its place let me thy goodness find. 

Oh, soldiers tried of Jesus Christ! who have so nobly held 

For a brief space, his grace to us and our deep thoughts com- 
pelled, 

Go on your way rejoicing! for faithful still is He! 

Who said: “If I be lifted up, I will draw men to me.” 


—Written for Charles E. and Imelda Tebbetts, by Gertrude 
Jones, midnight of Third month 12, 1909. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselves. 


Since our regular mailing list is not revised every week, tt 
is quite possible for a subscriber to receive two or three 
copies at the old address after a notice for change has been 
sent to us. Copies, however, should be promptly received at 
the new address, and we should be informed of any failure in 
this respect. A notice to change should always give both old 
and new addresses. 

Notwithstanding the greatest care, sometimes irregularities 
occur in the delivery of papers, and we always appreciate a 
word from our subscribers whenever they occur. 


Rufus M. Jones gave the Phi Beta Kappa address at 
Swarthmore College on the oth inst. The address was on 
the “Function and Value of the Denominational College.” 


Dr. David H. and Tacy Harold, Indianapolis, have been 
laboring in evangelistic work at different points in Alva 
Quarterly Meeting, Oklahoma, where their services have been 
appreciated by Friends. - 


We published an item two weeks ago announcing the death 
of Anna M. Hussey’s sister, stating that there had been four 
deaths in the family in seven months and that Anna Hussey 
was the only sister left. Now death has claimed her. 


The Junior Endeavor connected with Anthony, R. I, 
Friends Meeting, gave an Easter entertainment, consisting of 
recitations and songs. The meeting-house was prettily 
decorated with potted plants and purple and white drapery. 


E. Josiah Prescott has resigned as pastor in the Friends 
Meeting at South Glens Falls, N. Y., resignation to take 
effect the last First-day in this month. His service in this 
meeting has been a most happy one, and God has blessed 
his labors. ‘ 


Evangelistic meetings were held at Windham, Maine, from 
the 14th to the 30th ult., conducted by George G. Williams, 
Manchester, N. H., assisted by Jennie E. Reynolds, South 
Portland, Maine. Six were converted, one reclaimed and 
two sought a deeper work of Grace. Christians were strength- 
ened and encouraged. 


In our recent extract from the Fowler (Kan.) Gazette, 
pertaining to the oratorical and declamatory contest between 
Haviland and Fowler Academies, we overlooked the fact 
that Haviland Academy shared in the honors of the occasion, 
having won first place in declamation, while Fowler Academy 
was first in oration. 


Three new courses, viz., agriculture, domestic science and 
civics, have been added to the curriculum of Stella Academy, 
Okla., in order to prepare students for the county examina- 
tion in Fifth month. ‘The senior class this year consists of 
five girls. The juniors gave an entertainment the roth ult. — 


At New York Monthly Meeting, the 7th inst., 11 new mem- 
bers were received, three of whom were associate. Two 
were admitted by certificate, the others by request. Monthly. 
meetings are increasing in attendance and interest. A special 
effort was made on Easter to bring out the facts and teach- 
ings of the Resurrection. 

An editorial note in the Stella Quarterly Bulletin for 
Third month contains a hint to elders. It says: “In the state 
of change of church organization we ofttimes long for the 
old-time elder to step up in his quiet way, ‘I want to encour- 
age thee to exercise thy gift,’ or “Thy words to-day were 
edifying to the body. Be faithful.’ Sometimes we are led to 
exclaim, ‘Oh! for Fathers and Mothers in Israel.’” 

Second Friends Meeting, South Marion, Ind., celebrated 
Easter with singing by the children and a sermon by the 
pastor on “The Resurrection and Immortality.” In the even- 
ing a reception was tendered the faculty and students of the 
Normal College. Special songs and music were given, and 
the sermon was on “Living the Victorious Life.’ Wm. M. 
Smith has removed from South Marion to the Walnut Ridge 
Meeting. 

Friends in Paoli, Ind., spent the evening of the 1st inst. with 
their pastor and wife, James R. and Carrie L. Jones. They 
left as substantial tokens of their appreciation about $40 in 
provisions and money. During Third month, Julian and 
Josephine Hockett spent two weeks in evangelistic efforts 
in this meeting. About 30 were converted or renewed and 
six new members have been added to the meeting. 

The following was sent-as an Easter message to all the 
absent and non-resident members of Wilmington, Ohio, Meet- 
ing: “Death is swallowed up in victory. Thanks be to God, 
who giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, unmovable, 
always abounding in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as 
ye know that your labor is not in vain in the Lord.” 

An account in the current number of the local paper shows 
that the friends. of the academy at Fowler, Kan., appreciated 
the Men’s Glee Club from Friends University. This club, 
composed of 11 students from the Music Department, accom- 
panied by a pianist, Daisy Zaring, and a reader, Edith 
Winslow, did credit to the institution which they represented 
in entertaining an audience which filled the academy audi- 
torium. 


The coming to Portland, Ore., of Lindley A. Wells has been 
of much benefit and blessing to the Church. His ministry has 
been faithful and earnest and of a character to bring into 
unity the different elecents of the meeting. Especially can 
this be said of a series of meetings held by him in Third 
month, when the Holy Spirit graciously visited the people 
and blessed his ministry to the conversion of some and the 
renewing of others. 


President McCarthy, of the Richmond, Ind., Commercial 
Club, who is a Roman Catholic, has named the following del- 
egates to the National Peace Congress, which meets at Chi- 
cago, Fifth month 3d-s5th: ‘Timothy Nicholson, President 
R. L. Kelly, of Earlham College; Wm. Dudley Foulke, Benja- 
min Johnson, Dr. S. E. Smith, W. K. Bradbury, Nettleton 
Neff and Mayor Richard Schillinger. The congress is one 
of international influence. J. M. Dickinson, Secretary of 
War, is the president. Eminent speakers of national and 
international reputation have consented to participate. 


At the recent session of the Stella Quarterly Meeting held 
last month a request was sent in to lay down Harmony 
Monthly Meeting. The matter was referred to a committee. 

Orestes Winslow and wife, from Wichita, Kansas, and 
Samuel Moore, Lapel, Ind. were the visiting Friends in 
attendance. At the close of the meeting on Seventh-day 
evening, Orestes Winslow and wife were given opportunity 
to present the claims of North End Mission in Wichita, and 
received fifty dollars in cash and pledges for the work. 
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At their recent meeting the Board of Directors of Friends 
University decided to make some changes in the management 
of the school for next year. The Preparatory Department will 
be placed under a competent principal, which will relieve 
ear eat Stanley and the college professors of much routine 

uty. 


During the summer vacation a number of improvements © 


will be made in the university building, including the construc- 
tion of a central stairway from the second to the third, and 
from the third to the fourth floors. 

Charles M. Woodman, Portland, Maine, proposes to give 
a special series of addresses on “The History, Belief and 
Customs of the Society of Friends.” These will be given in 
the Portland Friends Meeting House as follows: 

Fourth month 18th—“Quakerism’s History.” “The Evolu- 
tion of an Idea and a Historical Protest;” Fourth month 25th 
—“Quakerism’s Fundamental.” “The Doctrine of the 
Inner Light;” Fifth month 2nd—“Quakerism’s Conquering 
Life.” “A Spiritual Baptism;” Fifth month oth—“Quaker- 
ism’s Fellowship.” “A Holy Communion.” 


The annual “Visitors’ Day” at Friends Boarding .School, 
Westtown, Pa., occurred Sixth-day the 2nd inst. . Nearly 
four hundred parents and other visitors interested in the 
school were in attendance and the occasion was quite a suc- 
cessful one. During the morning the regular class room 
work was attended by the visitors and the exhibits of free- 
hand drawing, writing, historical and astronomical charts, 
geographical maps, and fancy work of various kinds were 
inspected. After lunch the laboratories in Industrial Hall 
were the center of attraction, and classes were held in chemis- 
try, physics, botany, cooking and manual training. . Later, 
the boys and girls gave an exhibition in the gymnasium, fol- 
lowed by boys swimming in the natatorium. 


Farmington Quarterly Meeting was held at Farmington, 
N. Y., the 6th, 7th and 8th inst. At the Meeting of Ministry 
and Oversight the question, “What is our message to the 
World in the Nineteenth Century?” was freely discussed. 
There were no visiting Friends in attendance, and many were 
detained at home on account of illness, and in two meetings 
a quarantine prevented some from attending. 

The Christian Endeavor Union and the Bible school con- 
ferences were both unusually interesting. The closing devo- 
tional meeting was inspiring, nearly every one taking some 
part in prayer or testimony. Mary S. Knowles, Warren 
Gardner, Hannah H. Leggett, Anna Sands Leggett, John D. 
Piper, Mina L. Harkness and James Renflew were the min- 
isters in attendance. 

Alfred C. Garrett, Germantown, Pa., was with Friends at 
Harrisburg, Pa., the 5th inst and addressed the little group 
that assembled in their monthly gathering at the home of 
Thos. J. Edge. 

The committee appointed at the last meeting to consider 
the advisability of holding weekly meetings for worship 
thought it best not to attempt the work until fall, but, after a 
full discussion, it was decided to hold, in addition to the 
monthly meetings now held, monthly First-day meetings at 
10 A. M. on the fourth First-day of each month, and at such 
other times as visiting Friends would attend. It was decided 
to hold the Second-day meeting on the second Second-day of 
each month. Howard E. Eves was appointed treasurer. The next 
meetings will be First-day, Fourth month 25th, at 10 A. M., 
place to be announced, and Second-day, Fifth month roth, at 
8 P. M., at the home of Howard E. Eves, 1223 Derry Street. 

President Isaac Sharpless, of Haverford College, is filling 
his engagement with the Educational Board of the Five Years 
Meeting. On the 3d to 5th inst., he delivered four lectures— 
“Quakerism and Government,” “Quakerism and Moral Re- 
forms,” “Quakerism and Education,” “Quakerism and Creed” 
at Berkeley, Cal. The lectures were full of interest and in- 
struction, and are sure to be productive of great good through- 
out Western Quakerism. 

The young men of Berkeley Meeting gave a dinner in honor 
of President Sharpless at the home of J. Clem and Anna 
Arnold. His words on this occasion urging young Friends of 
the coast to be loyal in their support of Pacific and Whittier 
Colleges will not soon be forgotten. 

President Isaac Sharpless delivered his four lectures on 
different phases of Quakerism to large and appreciative 
audiences at Newberg, Ore., Third month 28th-31st. One of 


the newer members, who knew little of Friends, was heard 
to remark after the first lecture, “My, we Friends have lots 
to be proud of.” President Sharpless also said to a friend 
after the First-day morning service that he found Friends 
much the same everywhere. These two remarks point to two 
of the chief results of this course of lectures. Friends at 
Newberg realize better than ever before what Quakerism 
has achieved and what its present opportunities and obliga- 
tions are. They also realize that Friends are striving for the 
same ends elsewhere and in much the same way. 

President Sharpless also spoke to the students of Pacific 
College one morning on the need of earnest effort in their 
school life. An informal reception was given at the home 
of President Kelsey, to which the members of the board of 
trustees and faculty were invited. President Sharpless spoke 
encouragingly of the prospects of the college and said that 
Haverford had endured as severe struggles in its early history 
as Pacific College is having at the present time. 


/ 
Seventh month last three families, members of Everett 


Monthly Meeting, Washington, started for the Kotzebue 
Sound region in Alaska as government teachers and 
missionaries. In a letter from Frances M._ Sickles, 


dated Selawik, Alaska, Twelfth month 14, 1908, she tells 
of their journey, and the starting of their work. The 
cold weather came on before they received their freight so 
they are somewhat handicapped this year. To quote from the 
letter: “We failed in getting our lumber down, so we are 
living in a cabin.14 x 16, with two feet of moss on top; sides 
and ends and a half window at one side and a small door at 
the end. We have to ‘bend’ in order to get out. We have 
another small cabin in which to teach the Eskimos and hold 
our meetings. We have fifty-eight pupils enrolled. They are 
very eager to learn, and are making wonderful progress.” 

On their way to Selawik they visited the Friends Mission 
at Kotzebue, from which place they traveled in sleighs. The 
incidents of the journey are interesting: “Tenth month 30th 
we left Kotzebue for Selawik with about twelve dog sleds. 
We were dressed in furs. That day we went about forty-five 
miles. Each sled was drawn by five or eight dogs and car- 
ried 800 to 1,000 pounds. Night found us some ten miles 
beyond Kobuck River where two Eskimos lived in a cabin. 
This was Saturday evening. We were quite tired, also hun- 
gry. Kobuck Jim, the Eskimo, soon prepared us supper, 
which consisted of fried fish also cranberries. We enjoyed the 
meal very much and we soon became rested. Next day being 
Sunday we held two meetings. I played on a small folding 
organ which we brought with us and we sang. Mr. Sickles 
told them the story of the Savior. The next morning we 
continued our journey to another cabin 16 x 20 feet, about 
20 or 30 miles farther on. I guess 30 or more slept there that 
night on little willows, as that is the Eskimo floor. The 
window in this cabin is in the roof and made of sealskin. The 
house is mostly underground and very warm. The eskimos 
before retiring ate a lot of frozen raw fish dipped in seal oil. 
We were glad to sit on the willows and get rested as the 
children were very tired. We had to lie down in our sleeping 
bags on the sleds in order to keep warm, and this became 
very tiresome. Several times during the night we were 
wakened by mice running over our faces, and the yelping of 
the Eskimo dogs. Then, too, a very old man sat up most of 
the night singing his Eskimo song. The Eskimo song has 
no words to it, only a sort of tune. The next day we started 
early and made 45 miles or more to Selawick. The Eskimos 
gave us a very royal welcome by shaking hands and gifts of 
frozen fish and cranberries. We are having our shortest days 
and burn the lamp all the time except about one hour. The 
night, however, is just a twilight.” 


DIED. 


TERRELL.—At Wichita, Kan., Second month 22, 1909, Michael 
J. Terrell, aged sixty-four years. He was a life-long mem- 
ber with Friends. At the time of his death he was a mem- 
ber of the Sedgwick County Holiness Association. His 
remains were taken for interment to Oskaloosa, Iowa, his 
former home. 


Trrswortu.—At the home of her parents, Allen and Naomi 
H. Jay, in Richmond, Indiana, Third month 30, 1909, Mary E. 
Titsworth, in the fiftieth year of her age. She leaves two 
children, a daughter and a son. A short time before her 
death, after’a season of prayer, she remarked that “Heaven 
will be a place of sweet rest.” 
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SECOND QUARTER. 
LESSON V. FIFTH MONTH 2, 1909. 


PAUL’S FIRST MISSIONARY 
JOURNEY.—CYPRUS. 
ACTSio%3\e:4-1.2: 


GotpEN Trext.—Go ye into all the world, 
and preach the Gospel to every creature. 
Mark 16: 16. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Fourth month 26th. Paul in 
Cyprus. Acts 13 : 1-12. 

Third-day. Prepared and sent. Isa. 6: 1-8. 

Fourth-day. Good tidings. Isa. 40: 1-11. 

Fifth-day. Messengers needed. Rom. 10:° 
11-21. 

yao Sorcery forbidden. Deut. 18: 
9-18. 

Seventh-day. Source of sin. 1: John 3% 


: Picstaley: Power of the Gospel. 1 Cor. 1: 
12-24. 
_. ‘Time.—Probably between 45 and 49 
A. D. It is impossible to fix exact date, 
perhaps 47 is as near as may be. 
Places.—Antioch in Syria; Cyprus, 
the large island south of Asia Minor in 
the northeast corner of the Mediterran- 
ean Sea. 
Ruler.—Claudius, Emperor of Rome. 
With chapter 13 begins the second 
part of the book of Acts; it is devoted 


TURN OVER: TIME. 
WHEN 


When there’s no relish to any food 
and all that one eats doesn’t seem to do 
any good then is the time to make a 
turn over in the diet, for that’s Nature’s 
way of dropping a hint that the food 
isn’t the kind required. 

“For a number of years I followed 
railroad work, much of it being office 
work of a trying nature. 

“Meal times were our busiest part of 
the day. Eating too much and too 
quickly of food such as is commonly 
served in hotels and restaurants, together 
with the sedentary habits were not long 
in giving me dyspepsia and stomach 
trouble which reduced my weight from 
205 to 160 pounds. 

“There was little relish in any food 
and none of it seemed to do me any 
good. It seemed the more I ate the 
thinner I got and was always hungry 
before another meal, no matter how 
much I had eaten. 

“Then I commenced a fair trial of 
Grape-Nuts and was surprised how a 
small saucer of it would carry me along, 
strong and with satisfied appetite, until 
the next meal, with no sensations of 
hunger, weakness or distress as before. 

“T have been following this diet now 
for several months and my improvement 
has been so great all the others in my 
family have taken up the use of Grape- 
Nuts, with complete satisfaction and 
much improvement in health and brain 
power. 

“American people undoubtedly eat 
hurriedly, have lots of worry, thus 
hindering digestion and therefore need 
a food that is predigested and concen- 
trated for nourishment.” “There’s a 
Reason. 

Look’ in pkgs. for the famous little 
book, “The Road to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


NATURE HINTS ABOUT THE FOOD. 
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of cans of Royal Bakin 

Powder have been al 
in making bread, biscuit 
and cake in this country, 
and every housekeeper 
using it has rested in perfect confi- 
dence that her food would be light, 
sweet, and perfectly wholesome. Royal is asafe- 
guard against the cheap alum powders which are 
the greatest menacers to health of the present day. 


ROYAL IS THE ONLY BAKING POWDER 
MADE FROM ROYAL GRAPE CREAM OF TARTAR 
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almost wholly to the travels of the | hands on them.” Fasting was a mark 


Apostle Paul. Hitherto Jerusalem had 


been the center from which all mission- | 


ary efforts had radiated. Now Antioch 
takes the position of a center of energy, 
or base of operations. It is quite natural 
that this should be the case, for Jeru- 
salem was inland; it was in no sense a 
cosmopolitan city, and the Jewish Chris- 
tians there were by education conserva- 


tive, especially towards association with | 


men of Gentile birth. 


I. “Prophets and teachers.” “Prophet” 
is a specific term and “teacher” a gen- 
eric one. All prophets were teachers 
but all teachers were not prophets. 
Prophet is a “forthteller” not neces- 
sarily a “foreteller.” “Niger.” Black: 
it was a common surname just as now. 
“Manen, the foster-brother of Herod, 
the tetrarch.” R. V. Probably he had 
been the playmate of Herod Antipas. 
Compare Luke 8:3. Nothing is known 
y She group other than Barnabas and 

aul. 


2. “They” may refer to the five men- 
tioned in verse I, or to the body of 
believers, but it is more likely from the 
context that the body of believers is 
meant. The Church was still democratic 
(see Acts 6:5; 14:23). “The Holy 
Ghost said,” probably through one of 
the prophets, “Separate me,” etc. Send 
for my service—that is of the Holy 
Spirit. The “work” is shown to be 
foreign mission work. It must have 
been no easy thing for the Church to 
part with Barnabas and Saul who had 
been laboring at Antioch for a year. 

3. “Fasted and prayed and laid their 


of self-denial; prayer was the natural 
expression of their hearts; laying on of 
hands was no new rite or custom (Deut. 
34:9); it expressed dedication to some 
special service rather than a means of 
imparting spiritual power. Some old 
Mss. read: “They all laid hands on 
them,” which implies that it was the act 
of the whole Church, not of the officials. 

4. “Seleucia,” was the port of Antioch 
and was distant about 14 miles, at the 
mouth of the Orontes on whose banks 


| Antioch stood. 


5. “Salamis” was on the eastern end 


| of Cyprus about 125 miles southwest 


from Seleucia. “Synagogues.” The 
plural indicates that there must have 
béen a large Jewish population. “John 
to their minister.” Better, as in R. V. 
John as their attendant. See Acts 12:25. 
There is no hint as to what his work 
was. 

6. How long they remained in Sala- 
mis is not stated. “Paphos.” This was 
the chief city of Cyprus and was about 
100 miles west of Salamis. “Sorcerer.” 
A magician. In those days science and 
magic were so mixed up that no distinct 
line could be drawn between them. 
“False prophet.” One who falsely 
claimed to have divine inspiration. “Bar- 
jesus.” Son of Jesus or Joshua. He is 
also called Elymas (Verse 8). 

7. “Deputy of the country.” Proconsul. 
R. V. The governor of a province 
appointed by the Roman Senate. An 
inscription has been discovered in 
Cyprus reading. “In the time of the 
proconsul Paulus,’ an interesting testi- 
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.mony to the truthfulness of Luke’s nar- 
tative. “Prudent man.” “A man of 
eons. R. V. 

8. “Elymas may not be a proper name, 
but only the equivalent for magician. 
“‘Withstood.” He seems to have recog- 
nized that Paul and Barnabas would 
injure his trade. 

9g. “Saul who is also called Paul.” 
From this time the Apostle is called by 
this Roman name as was fitting for one 
who was to be the apostle to the Gen- 
tiles. “Fastened his eyes upon him.” 
R. V. 

to. “O full of all guile and all villany, 
thou son of the devil, thou enemy of all 
righteousness.” R. V. Paul did not 
mince matters when it was right to 
speak out. The first pair of words 
relates to the occupation of Elymas, 
and the second to his charactcer. Ely- 
mas tried by his sleight-of-hand and 
other deceptions to beguile persons into 
believing that his powers were super- 
natural. “Pervert.” Misrepresent the 
ways which the Lord requires‘ men to 
follow, such as repentance, faith, and 
obedience. “Child of the devil” may 
have been suggested by his name, “Child 
‘of Jesus,” he totally belies his name. 
Peete bheshand sof the ord’ Paul 
announces what the fact will be; he 
claims no power of his own. He thus 
was an exact contrast to the sorcerer. 
“Not seeing the sun.” Implying total 
‘blindness. A partially blind person can 
distinguish between light and darkness, 


“COFFEE DOESN’T HURT ME.” 
TALES THAT ARE TOLD. 


“T was one of the kind who wouldn’t 
Delieve that coffee was hurting me,” says 
a N. Y. woman. “You just ‘couldn’t 
convince me its use was connected with 
the heart and stomach trouble I suffered 
from most of the time. 

“My trouble finally got so bad I had 
to live on milk and toast almost entirely 
for three or four years. Still I loved 
the coffee and wouldn’t believe it could 
-do such damage. 

“What I needed was to quit coffee and 
take nourishment in such form as my 
stomach could digest. 

“T had read much about Postum, but 
never thought it would fit my case until 
one day I decided to quit coffee and give 
it a trial and make sure about it. So 
I got a package and carefully followed 
the directions. 

“Soon I began to get better and was 
able to eat carefully selected foods with- 
out the aid of pepsin or other digestants 
and it was not long before I was really 
‘a new woman physically. 

“Now I am healthy and sound, can 
eat anything and everything that comes 
along and I know this wonderful 
change is all due to my having quit 
coffee and got the nourishment I needed 
through this delicious Postum. 

_“My wonder is why everyone don’t 
‘give up the old coffee and the troubles 
that go with it and build themselves up 
as I have done, with Postum.” 

Easy to prove by Io days’ trial of 
Postum in-place of coffee. The reward 
‘is bi 

here’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
sare genuine, true, and full of human 
unterest. 
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though not be able to distingush objects. 
“For a season.” The affliction was not 
to be a permanent one. No statement is 
made of how long the period of blind- 
ness lasted, or how it was ended. It 
was doubtless intended to lead him to 
repentance. “A mist and a darkness.” 

This description implies that the blind- 
ness came on gradually. This is the 
first recorded miracle of Paul. 

12. “Deputy.” Proconsul, as in Verse 
7. “Believed.” How great his belief is 
not stated, though other uses of the 
same expression would lead to the opin- 
ion that he did really accept Christi- 
anity though perhaps not fully or intel- 
ligently. Compare Acts 2:44; 4:4, 32. 
If his belief was based on a miracle 
it was not of the strongest. “At the 
doctrine.” “At the teaching.” R. V. 
There is no further mention of Sergius 
Paulus in the New Testament. 


Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New 
York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR FIFTH MONTH 2, 1909. 


LIFE LESSONS FOR ME FROM 
THE BOOK OF ISAIAH. 
Isa. 6 : 1-9 
(Consecration Meeting.) 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Fourth month 26. The 
vice. Isa. 423 1-7: 


ser- 


Third-day. The sacrifice of the servant. 
Tsavegae 

Fourth- day. My_hope. Isa. 2: 1-5. 

ee. day. My King and his reign. Isa. 
II 

Sixth- day. My song of salvation. Isa. 12: 


1-6 

Seventh- day. 
I-10. 

The statement is often made that the 
historical writings of the Old Testa- 
ment take their quality mainly from the 
conception the Hebrew nation had of 
itself as a chosen people. We can see 
many proofs of this, and ‘omitting the 
too easily formed correlative that God’s 
favor to Israel must involve His dis- 
favor of other nations, it is not difficult 
to show the surpassing wisdom of the 
acceptance of such a point of view. And 
of the biographical accounts and allu- 
sions. the same may be said; the lives 
that are depicted were lived not merely 
as those of lawgivers or warriors or 
kings, related only to the men and _na- 
tions of their time, but they lived in a 
relation to God and His plans, plans for 
a nation in being and for generations 
yet to follow; and here again we must 
confess that they who wrote were right 
in holding to the fact of divine purpos¢g 
and divine service in human life. 

Isaiah’s vision of the Lord sitting on 
a hight and lofty throne came to him in 
the year of the death of a king whose 
reign was one of the longest and out- 
wardly most prosperous among the 
kings of Judah ; but it was a reign in 
which the nation’s devastation and an- 
nihilation were foreshadowed and sealed 
by its rejection of God and its ingrati- 
tude in the midst of countless blessings. 
By a’ remarkable coincidence, too, the 
year was that in which was born Rom- 
ulus, the founder of that world-king- 


My desert place. isaaras:$ 


dom that was subsequently to over- | 


throw finally the Jewish capital. 
The presence of the glorious king 
stirred not only the heart of the man, 
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QUAINT QUAKER POST CARDS 


Beautifully printed, on cream tinted card, in 

Art Brown Doubletone ink, from engravings 
made from wash drawings—(except No.8, which 
is from pen sketch). 
No, 1, Two Friends in Gallery—Men. No. 2, Two Friends in 
Gallery—Women. No. 3, On the Way to Meeting—Group. 
No. 4, The Quilting Party. No.5, Knitting. No, 6, Birming- 
ham Meeting House. No. 7, Haverford Meeting House. No. 
8, Greetings from Ye Olde Philadelphia (in three colors of ink). 
No. 12, Historic Philadelphia. 


Price, 3c. each. Two for 5c. 
By mail, add tc. for each lot of five cards. 
The set of 9g, DOS PSs 25¢. 
THE LEEDS & BIDDLE co. 
Makers of the Better Kind of PRINTING 
921 FILBERT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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BSOLUTELY No WASTE. 

Every drop does its work. No trouble with 
broken or lost corks, brushes, caps, etc. No extra 
attachment. The simplest, handiest and clean- 
est method of using glue. Standard Liquid 
Glue holds where others won’t! No foul, fishy 
smell, but pleasant odor, light color and free from 
acid. Does it Stick? A trial tube will prove 
it. If your dealer hasn’t it, send 10c. in stamps or 
silver for a full sized tube, postpaid. Standard 
Glue Co., Dept. 3, Baltimore, Md. 


DAGUERREOTYPES 


and old Photographs Copied 


Have them made PERMANENT 
by being copied, and Mets 
on Platinum Paper. . . 3 


Send them te 


WILLIAM SHEWELL ELLIS 


Photographic Studio 
1628 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


but the very earth on which he stood, 
and the sense of unworthiness over- 
whelmed, until he realized that in 
God was his cleansing so that his 
iniquity was taken away. The man who 
measures his life with God’s ideal of 
life must always feel as did Isaiah, I 


once knew a boy, taken as a street waif 
from the degradation of a life of filth, 
moral no less than physical, into a pure 
Christian home. In a little while he for- 
got all speech; his language was not the 
language of such a home, and he began 
anew to acquire the power of vocal ex- 
pression and a vocabulary fitted to the 
new life into which he had come. 

When Isaiah’s lips had been touched 
with living fire, he was fitted to speak 
as God’s messenger, and when he had 
heard the word of pardon and assurance 
he was ready to serve. The recognized 
ideal demanded adjustment and prep- 
aration, but the grace and love shown 
demanded grateful and willing obed- 
ience to the revealed will of so great a 
benefactor. 

Strong Words in  Flanders.—The 
Flemish philologists have introduced a 
new term in their language. In 
Flemish an automobile is a snelpaarde- 
looszoondeerspoorwegpetroolritjuig. The 
etymology is “snel, rapid. “paarde- 
loos,’ horseless ; “,oondeerspoorweg,” 
without rails; “petroolrijuig,’ driven by 
petroleim—Droits de l’Homme, Paris. 
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FINANCIAL 


g $2 CERTIFICATES 
a oF Derosit 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment —tested by our cus- 
tomers for 36-years. We collect and remit.inter- 
est wherever investors desire. Write for booktet and list. 


[ELLSWORTH AND JONES: | 
IOWA FALLS, IOWA. 


6’ NET TO| FARM 
LENDER | LOANS 


Write for up to date map of the new state and 
descriptive papers of our high grade first mort- 
gage loans on improved real estate in Kastern 
Oklahoma, ‘the richest agricultural country in 
the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third value. 
All securities personally inspected by a salaried 
employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance Com- 
panies and Individuals who have invested in 
our mortgages for years. 


THE AMERICAN INVESTMENT 60. 


WALTER B. PASCHALL, Pres't 


ATOKA - - OKLAHOMA 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate 


MARY M. KITE 


407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 
{ Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones | Keystone, Race 70-09 
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thing will be sent you free postpaid by 
return mail. You will get much valuable ime 
formation. Do not wait, writeit now. 
TIRES, Coaster-Brakes, Built 

ap-Wheels and all sundries at Aalf ugual prices. 


MEAD OYCLE Ca. Dept. 268 CHICAGO 
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— THE NEW FRIENDS SETTLEMENT —, 


In ALFALFA VALLEY, near Scott City, Kansas. 


Since our last statement in THE AMERICAN FRIEND, Friends have purchased four 
hundred and forty acres more of our best, SUB-IRRIGATED land in Alfalfa Valley. For this | 
they paid Fifteen Thousand, Nine Hundred Dollars, Friends now own three thousand acres, 
in this valley. Without an exception, every Friend who comes here to investigate, with 
money to buy if satisfied, has purchased a home. Why? Because of the absence of any 
personal profit or speculation. This advertisement is paid for, from our Settlement Building 
Fund. Because the soil is TWELVE FEET deep and is as rich as any river valley soil in the 
United States, such soil never wears out, cannot be exhausted and is a constant source of 
agricultural wealth. Because the land is all-level, allin the valley and not a foot of waste 
land. Because that underlying this marvelously rich soil deposit is an inexhaustible supply 
of cold, clear, soft water as delightful as that from the mountain springs of Virginia- 
From two sixteen-inch drilled wells, side by side, by one pump sixteen hundred gallons of 
water is being pumped EACH MINUTHE, day after day. This wonderful water supply is 
found in a twenty-foot stratum of gravel, and is fed by under-surface rivers from the Rocky 
Mountains. It is not affected by rainfall or the lack of it. This unfailing water is at from 
twelve to thirty feet of the surface and the moisture from below reaches up to the top of the 
ground. This constitutes sub-irrigation. Alfalfa, like wild native grass, is a perennial, and 
its roots grow to great lengths. In some of our agricultural experiment stations, specimen 
roots over forty feet in length may be seen. In this rich, open, sub-irrigated soil, alfalfa 
luxuriates, finds its ideal environment and reaches its highest perfection. In the driest 
year known in this part of Kansas for twenty years its products sold for over $100 an acre, in 
some cases. For further facts, please address, } 


HERBERT J. MOTT, Scott City, Kansas. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Historic Pageant in Old York, July, 1999. 
Quaint old house to let, furnished. Opposite the 
Abbey Ruins (Pageant Gruund). lto3months. | 
5 bedrooms, 8 sitting rooms, bath. Apply K. E. 
T. Wilkinson, 60, Marygate, York, England. 


QUAKER POST CARDS-—Size34 x 53{inches. 
Knitting, In the Garden, Quilting, On the Way 
to Meeting. At the Meeting House Door, By the 
Fireside. Subjects that are familiar and dear to- 
everyone with Friends associations. Printed in 
sepia ink on cameo plated stock. The set of six 
mailed, postage paid, for 15c. Single copies 4c. 
| postage paid. THE BIDDLE PrEss, 1010 Cherry- 
Street, Philadelphia. 


FOR SALE—Half acre lot near Pocono Inn, 
Fine view, cannot be cut off. Builder can obtain 
running water, underdrainage, and electric light 
from Inn Co. Apply to Dr. M. E. Allen, 1245 S. 
49th Street, W. Phila. 


If you have anything to adver- 
tise, use the Subscribers?’ Want 
Column of The American Friend.. 
The cost for space is small and the 
results are almost invariably grati- 
fying. The American Friend, 1010: 
Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


A GOOD OPENING—For a Friends settlement 
in the Pan Handle of Texas. Where land is 
cheap, climate delightful, good water, mild, 
winters, in a good farming district. For infor- 
mation write, JOHN A. NIXON, PLAINVIEW, Tex’ 


BOOKKEEPER WANTED.—Young woman 
able to give good references, a little knowledge 
of bookkeeping all that is necessary, but 
position must be filled at once. Address, 
MEKEEL BrRos., YORKTOWN HeEIGuTs, N. Y. 


The Provident Life and Trust Go. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 ASSETS, $82,228,483.14 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 5,441,841.53 
Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 

capital stock : ° 7 = * id ‘ 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. 


F 7,831,007.86 
Charter Perpetual. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, 
RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, re- 
turnable on demand, for which interest 
is allowed. 


And is empowered by law to act as EX-- 
ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE,. 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE,. 
RECEIVER, AGENT, ete. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 
from the assets of the Company. 
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Events and Comments. 


One unexpected result of the move- 
ment which has placed the Young Turks 
in power is the opening up of Syrian 
lands to purchase by the Jews. Con- 
stantinople needs the money and the 
Jew has the money, and the crown lands 
in Palestine are now for sale without 
restriction as to the creed of purchasers. 
It is said that a Jewish syndicate is 
negotiating for the purchase of all the 
land belonging to the sultan between 
Tiberias and the Dead Sea. ‘The site 
of ancient Jericho, the first possession of 
Israel west of the Jordan, will be, it is 
probable, the first purchase made by 
these sons of Israel. 


A pamphlet has recently been pub- 
lished in Germany announcing the re- 
sults of the research carried on by Dr. 
L. Kast and Dr. S. J. Neltzer, of the 
Rockefeller Institute of New York, 

According to this pamphlet, two im- 
portant discoveries have been made. 
The first is that cocaine is not, as has 
hitherto been believed, a wholly local 
anesthetic, affecting only the particular 
part of the human organism to which 
it is applied. 

The second is that the digestive 
organs, particularly the stomach, are 
susceptible- to pain. In Germany it 1s 


believed these discoveries will prepare | 
the way for future research which may | 


make it possible within the next five 
years to prevent or conquer diseases 
affecting the digestive organs. 


LEARNING THINGS 
WE ARE ALL IN THE APPRENTICE CLASS. 


When a simple change of diet brings 
back health and happiness the story is 
briefly told. A lady of Springfield, IIL, 
says: 

“After being afflicted for years with 
nervousness and heart trouble, I re- 
ceived a shock four years ago that left 
me in such a condition that my life was 
despaired of. 

“T could get no relief from doctors 
nor from the numerous heart and nerve 
remedies I tried, because I didn’t know 
that coffee was daily putting me back 
more than the doctors could put me 
ahead. 

“Finally at the request of a friend I 
left off coffee and began the use of 
Postum and against my convictions I 
gradually improved in health until for 
the past 6 or 8 months I have been 
entirely free from nervousness and 
those terrible sinking, weakening spells 
of heart trouble. 

“My troubles all came from the use of 
coffee which I had drunk from child- 
hood and yet they disappeared when I 
quit coffee and took up the use of 
Postum.” 

Many people marvel at the effects of 
leaving off coffee and drinking Postum, 
but there is nothing marvelous about it 
—only common sense. 

Coffee is a destroyer—Postum is a 
rebuilder. That’s the reason. 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little 
book, “The Road to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


Plan for 
Summer Comfort 


Don’t add the heat of a kitchen 
fire to the sufficient discomfort of 


(oe 7 
hot weather. — ja 
Use a New Perfection Wick Blue \ 18 ; 


Flame Oil Cook-Stove and cook in a7. 
comfort. eee 
With a ‘‘New Perfection”’ 


Oil Stove the preparation of 
daily meals, or the big weekly 
“‘baking,’’ is done without rais- 
ing the temperature perceptibly 
above that of any other room 
in the house. Another great advantage of the 


NEW PERFECTION 


Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


is its handsome CABINET TOP, which gives it every 
convenience of the modern steel range. Has an ample 
top shelf for warming plates and keeping cooked food hot, 
drop shelves for holding small cooking utensils, and is 
even fitted with racks for towels. Made in three sizes, 


and can be had with or without Cabinet Top. If not 
at your dealer’s address our nearest agency. 

gives perfect 

combustion 


™ Rayo EL SLS whether high 


or low—is therefore free from disagreeable odor and can= 
not smoke. Safe, convenient, ornamental—the ideal light. 
If not at your dealer’s address our nearest agency. 


[Fourth month, 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


Australia to-day appears the most fer- 
tile soil for the production of bold new 
ideas of Christian solidarity and co-op- 
eration. A group of gentlemen in Mel- 
bourne representing different denomina- 
tions have issued a manifesto to the 
churches of .Christendom advocating the 
organization of a world’s “consultative 
council” for foreign missions, to which 
all mission boards shall elect delegates 
and to which they shall give authority 


| so to regulate and govern their opera- 


tions as non-Christian lands. 


NOTICE 


The Nineteenth Annual Meeting of 
the Pennsylvania Auxiliary of the Inter- 
national Medical Missionary Society 
will be held Fifth-day, Fourth month 
29, 1909, at 2.45 o’clock P. M., at the 
residence of Mrs. Joseph R. Rhoads, 
City Avenue, south of 63d Street, Over- 
brook, Pa. 

The annual address will be given by 
Charles R. Watson, secretary of the 
Board of Missions of the United Pres- 
byterian Church. 

ELizArEtH C, Winn, 
Secretary. 
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Ano ITS SUCCESS is everlastingly 
“sticking to it,” for it grips like a rivet, sticks 
everlasting,and holds where others won't, Stand-« 
ard Liquid Glue is free from acids and bad odors. 
Special self-sealing tube is the simplest, handiest 
and cleanest method of applying and preserving 
glue. If you buy it once on trial—you will buy 
ifalwayson MERIT. 10c at your dealers or by 
mail direct. STANDARD GLUE CO., Dept. 4, 
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THE CULTIVATION OF PATIENCE. 


Patience is one of the great words of the New 
Testament, though perhaps our word steadfastness 
would translate the Greek better than the more com- 
mon word patience does. Here are a few of the 
familiar passages where it occurs: “In patience 
possess your lives’ (Luke 21:19); “Tribulation 
worketh patience’ (Rom. 5:3); “If we hope for 
that we see not then do we with patience wait for it” 
(Rom. 8:25); “Let us run with patience the race 
that is set before us’ (Heb. 12:1). The early 
Christian was always face to face with ridicule and 
persecution. He was called upon to “die daily,” 
and the primary idea of patience was the steadfast 
endurance of hardship and buffeting for his faith. 
He needed to be a person who could take the line of 
greatest resistance, and who, to use an often repeated 
phrase, could “overcome the world.” 

Our call to patience is occasioned by a very dif- 
ferent situation, though I am not sure that endurance 
is more easily cultivated now than then. Everybody 
has his peculiar set of little nagging trials, of petty 
annoyances, which come drizzling down upon him 
like a rain. But I want to speak here of some of 
the larger things which tend to “work” patience in 
us. 

We are called again and again to be loyal to the 
truth when we only dimly see it, and when we lack 


the skill to prove the truth upon which we stake our | 


lives. We are called to be obedient to an inward 
voice which carries us straight against our imme- 
diate interests, and we must obey often without any 
certainty that the call is from above. The world 
with its material gains presses close upon us and 
makes its appeal to our senses; its path is the path 
of least resistance, and yet we must turn away and 
make our hard choice in the faith that this higher 
voice in the soul is a safe guide. But such loyalty 
calls, and must always call, for a vast amount of 
steadfastness. 

Then, again, the causes into which we are called 
to put our lives move so slowly. Moral progress, 
spiritual advance, come not with observation. One 
sees his life running out with a rapidity that almost 
“scares him, while meantime the “cause” for which he 
is sacrificing and toiling moves with the slowness 


of a glacier. The inventor leaps into fame and 
wealth and sees in his own lifetime his telephone 
span the world. The moral reformer seldom has the 
privilege of seeing the outcome of his labor toward 
more ideal conditions. Here is an excellent soil for 
the cultivation of patience! Nobody is fit for such . 
tasks unless he has good staying power. No wonder 
St. Paul uses the words: “The God of all patience.” 

Then, too, a person soon discovers that he cannot 
work for anything without meeting the swirls and 
eddies of counter opinion. To follow any fresh 
insight, to break away from any beaten path, is sure 
to call out serious antagonisms. The mere announce- 
ment of a view arouses a tendency to combat it. If 
one believes anything, he must learn to hold it in 
the teeth of challenge and opposition. There are 
always two wings in every movement—a left wing 
and a right wing, a progressive and a conservative, 
and they are always in array. The “old system,” 
entrenched on the field, is always lined up against 
the fresh vision and the new word of truth. Sooner 
or later we find ourselves in one or the other group, 
with the weight and authority of many good men 
whom we love against us. 

The stress and the strain of this collision is never 
easy. It calls for fiber and marrow for endurance 
and self-control. We may not live to see our view 
prevail, or to see our cause win, but if we are the 
right sort we shall at least acquire a good stock of 
steadfastness and patience. R. M. J. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
WE SAW IT. 


Although it is one of the smaller yearly meetings 
cut off by its own action from epistolary correspond- 
ence with other yearly meetings, yet by reason of its 
historical associations and the weighty influence of 
many of its members, Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
holds a position of peculiar interest to Friends gen- 
erally. Its 228th annual gathering convened in 
Philadelphia last week with a large and representa- 
tive attendance. From its reports and deliberations 
we gather the following significant items: 

- First in order of presentation was, what one Friend 
called, “a middle course” disposition of the proposi- 


MEETING—AS 
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tion to incorporate in the diseipline a new query 
calculated to awaken a proper care for the discour- 
agement of child-labor, the abolition of sweat shops, 
and the removal of unsanitary conditions in tenement 
houses and factories. Although approved by some, 
this proposition failed of adoption. The yearly 
meeting followed the course suggested by the meeting 
for sufferings in setting it aside and in directing that 
a minute be sent down expressing sympathy with the 
spirit which prompted the proposition and exhorting 
all to observe the Golden Rule in their business trans- 
actions. We cannot but wonder what Friends in the 
early years of the Society would have accomplished 
had they been as careful to follow ‘‘a middle course” 
on the living issues of their time as some of us are 
to-day. 

The second subject of special interest was that 
of capital punishment. During the year the meet- 
ing for sufferings prepared and distributed several 
hundred booklets on The Sacredness of Human Life. 
The copies which were sent to legislators, judges and 
governors of several States are believed to have borne 
fruit in recent legislation. In this connection 
Friends were reminded that, largely at the instiga- 
tion of one of their members, a bill had passed the 
Pennsylvania legislature giving judges power to sub- 
stitute life imprisonment for capital punishment 
upon recommendation of the jury, and that it was now 
in the hands of the Governor. <A lively concern was 
manifest in bringing to bear upon the Governor all 
due influence for his indorsement of the bill. 

Considerable interest centered about the disposi- 
tion of three communications addressed to the yearly 
meeting. As many of our readers already know, 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has not had direct offi- 
cial correspondence with any yearly meeting for 
fifty-two years. One of these communications, an 
epistle from Nebraska Yearly Meeting, was treated 
in the usual way—a committee reported its subject- 
matter to the meeting, and the clerk was directed to 
acknowledge its receipt. The second communication 
was the joint appeal from the two yearly meetings 
in New York asking the co-operation of all Friends 
in promoting Peace. While the appeal was not read 
before the meeting, it was fully presented, and the 
matter was referred to the meeting for sufferings 
with power to act. It was felt by some that united 
as well as individual effort along this line is most 
timely just now when the craze for greater arma- 
ments seems on the increase. The third communi- 
cation was a loving greeting in 58 words sent out 
last year by London Yearly Meeting to all bodies 
bearing the name of Friends anywhere in the world. 


This simple message was read in the face of the 
meeting—the first communication to receive that 
honor since 1857. While it was not made a matter 
of record, it was warmly received, and the clerk was 
directed to send a suitable reply to Isaac Sharp, the 
secretary of Devonshire House. 

A proposition from one of the quarterly meetings 
suggesting that the queries be re-worded in accord 
with modern conditions was referred to the meeting 
for sufferings, together with an additional recom- 
mendation that it suggest changes in the obsolete 
phraseology of other parts of the discipline. 

The subject, however, which excited the most lively 
interest was a recommendation to change the regula- 
tions governing the solemnization of marriage. 
Prior to 1903 it was a disownable offense for a mem- 
ber to marry one not a Friend. Since then such 
unions have been permitted, but could not take place 
under the care of a monthly meeting. The proposi- 
tion in question contemplates the extension of this 
care when requested by the contracting parties. Con- 
siderable difference of opinion prevailed as to the 
advisability of making such a change, and the mat- 
ter was referred to a joint committee of men and 
women for consideration until next year. 

A eare for the spiritual life of the meeting found 
expression in two new features: First, a special meet- 
ing for young people, held Sixth-day afternoon of 
yearly meeting week; and, second, a committee 
appointed to visit outlying districts, to encourage 
Friends in the smaller meetings, and, as way may 
open, to hold meetings to which the public should be 
specially invited. Doubtless many of our older 
readers will remember similar committees in a num- 
ber of our western meetings just preceding the 
awakening of a generation ago. 


A LITTLE MORE CROSS. 


A little more cross and a little less creed, 

A little more beauty of brotherly deed; 

A little more bearing of things to be borne, 
With faith in the infinite triumph of morn. 

A little less doubt and a little more do 

Of the simple, sweet service each day brings to view; 
A little more cross, with its beautiful light, 

Its lesson of love and its message of right; 

A little less sword and a little more rose 

To soften the struggle and lighten the blows> 

A little more worship, a little more prayer, 

With the balm of its income to brighten the care; 
A little more song and a little less sigh, 

And a cheery good-day to the friends that go by. 
A little more cross and a little more trust 

In the beauty that blooms like a rose out of dust; 
A little more lifting the load of another, 

A little more thought for the life of a brother; 
A little more dreaming, a little more laughter, 

A little more childhood, and sweetness thereafter ; 
A little more cross and a little less hate. 

With love in the hands and a rose by the gate. 


—Baltimore Sun. 


[Fourth month, 


- Antonio. 
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FRIENDS IN JAMAICA. 


BY CHARLES E. TEBBETTS. 


Observations by the Way. 


Seaside Mission is the largest mission of Friends 
in Jamaica, and is located 25 miles east of Port 
There is no railroad in that direction, 
but a delightful drive. The roads of Jamaica are 
good English roads, well built, with good stone or 
iron bridges. Where the road is by the railroad 
the same bridges do service for both, having gates at 
each end. All crossings are supplied with gates and 
gate keepers. ‘The standard roads are 16 feet wide, 
so there is no waste of room. From Port Antonio 
to Seaside the road follows the coast, and ofttimes is 
cut out of the mountainside, and in such places is 
often only 10 or 12 feet wide. Good sea walls are 
built, so there is no danger of being driven into the 
sea. There is much of interest for the traveler— 
the people, generally afoot and always carrying their 
loads on their heads; the children on their way to 
school, with their books, slates, pencils and lunch all 
on their head—sometimes it includes a bottle; women 
and children carrying water on the head, sometimes 
in five-gallon gasoline cans, sometimes in tubs holding 
ten gallons or more, and full to within an inch of the 
top; men and women carrying bananas to the 
wharves, sometimes two or three miles, often two 
large bunches, and perhaps at the same time leading 
a horse, also loaded. Theré are many ruins of the 
old sugar mills. These were built in slave times, and 
were massive stone buildings. Now the broken walls 
are grown over with trees and vines, reminding one 
of the old English abbeys. In one place an old flue 
stands by itself, and has a good sized tree growing 
from its top. 


The island is of coral limestone formation; the 
rocks are full of cavities, often being caves of consid- 
erable size. Beautiful ferns of many varieties 
abound. Fossil corals, sometimes very perfect, 
appear in the rocks, and may be picked up by the 
roadside. ‘The forest trees, vine and orchid covered, 
are luxuriant everywhere. The nests of a wood-ant 
are abundant; these resemble a hornet’s nest in 
shape, and somewhat in structure. They are two to 
four feet long, and are seen often on stumps or 
on any part of tree trunks. Occasional small rivers 
require detours for some little distance up the gorge 
for crossing; and at the crossings are many women 
in the streams, getting out their washings by beating 
their clothes on the rocks. Small villages are passed, 
with their small open shops, the front all open to 
the roadside, and room inside for a counter and a 
small display of goods. Many of them are licensed 
rum shops. In spite of the frequency of these, I 
am told a drunken man is rarely seen, and those 
who are seen are generally Americans—Iet it be said 
to our shame! 


The island is well supplied with Anglican chapels. 


Wesleyans and Baptists are also working there, as | at the foot of the cliff on which it stands. 


well as Friends. The few white land owners and 
residents have their homes back from the road and 
out of sight, so that only the poorer homes of the 
peasantry are seen. 


At Seaside. 


Seaside Mission has a beautiful location on high 
ground overlooking the sea. The new chapel is a 
substantial structure. The wall is of solid concrete, 
a smooth, plain surface outside; those of the base- 
ment are nine and a half feet high and 21 inches 
thick, and the auditorium 1214 feet high and 15 
inches thick. The chapel is in the form of a cross, 
the wing ends being bowed, thus making many angles 
for greater strength. It has need of strength to 
resist the terrific wind pressure of the hurricane. 
I saw a Baptist church there, where a straight wall 
over 20 inches thick was blown over. The windows 
are narrow and arched above. The glass is tinted 
and opaque, and the windows made to open so as to 
give full space for ventilation. The extreme dimen- 
sions of the chapel are 66 feet in length and 56 feet 
in width. The main section is 28 feet wide and 26 
feet deep to the wings; these project 15 feet on 
each side, and are 30 feet wide. The speaker’s plat- 
form forms a recess 12 feet deep and about 18 feet 
wide. In front is a neat railing with a pulpit stand 
at the centre. In front of this is a small lower 
platform and speaker’s stand with railing for use 
in smaller meetings. On the right, as one faces 
the audience, is a singers’ platform, railed in front 
with space for 30 persons. At the middle of this 
platform in front is an excellent new church organ, 
the gift, half by Mr. Carnegie, and half by a friend 
in America. Back of the platform in the center is 
a beautiful memorial window, the gift of the brothers 
of Sarah Andrews, who died at that station a few 
years ago. It is in colored glass, and represents 
Christ standing and knocking at the closed door. 
The roof is thoroughly framed for strength, and on the 
inside is very pleasing to the eye. The auditorium 
is well seated and will accommodate 400. or 500 
people. The cost was $5,000, and has been paid for 
by voluntary gifts, the larger part by people in that 
district. The only cost to the mission board was 
for the shingles which were made from wood grown 
on the Haining estate. The masonry and carpenter 
work is entirely the work of members of the meeting. 
They have a membership of 530. 

Close by the chapel is the mission home, a very 
pleasant and comfortable place to stay, as we can 
fully testify. Its hospitality seems to be unbounded ; 
about 40 people were sheltered under its roof one 
night during dedication week. 

“About a quarter of a mile to the east is the Happy 
Grove Home. It is on a hillside facing that on 
which the mission is situated. In the lower ground 
between is the school-house. Back of it is a fine 
grove of cocoanuts. From its windows is a magnifi- 
cent view of the coast line with its promontories and 
inlets. There is the ceaseless pounding of the sea 
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vine covered walls of an old ruin are close by on the 
hillside toward the mission. On its porch is an old 
rusty cannon, found on the hillside in the rear. It 
looks old enough to be associated with the old Spanish 
history of the days of the pirates. There are also 
on the porch and around the building many fine speci- 
mens of old coral found in the vicinity. The build- 
ing was formerly the home of the owner of the estate. 
It has been repaired and somewhat remodeled, and 
makes a very comfortable home for 25 or 30 girls, 
under the excellent training and care of Alsina 
. Andrews as superintendent and matron. Half the 
girls are colored, and half East Indian (so far 4s 
color is concerned, however, there is little to distin- 
guish). The Indian girls are orphans, the wards of 
the government, and supported by it. They are 
thoroughly trained in sewing and all kinds of house- 
work, All the work of the home is done by them. 
They have lately been learning to make ippi-appi 
hats, which closely resemble the Panama hats. They 
are also given a good elementary education. Some 
have gone out as Bible women and helpers in the 
work and as teachers in the schools. They were a 
very interesting group as they marched to and from 
the services in the mission. In one of the meetings 
one of them voluntarily started a hymn, and the 
others joined, singing it through very sweetly and 
impressively. 

A mile back of the mission is the Haining estate 
of several hundred acres, owned by the mission board. 
It is being sold out in small tracts to the peasantry 
for homes. It is beautiful, mountain land, the 
greater portion covered with native forest and used 
for grazing, quite a herd of cattle being kept. 
There are also extensive groves of cocoanuts and 
bananas. 


At Amity Hall. 


Five miles east of Seaside Mission is Amity Hall, 
another mission congregation of 209 members. 
They have a good chapel. It was a privilege to be 
with them on First-day. The chapel was full of 
worshipers. The singing was earnest and with the 
spirit of worship. They were attentive and appre- 
ciative listeners. After the morning meeting the 
men and women met separately for prayer and testi- 
mony, and their testimonies showed that they had 
listened to the discourse to some purpose. 


On First-day afternoon we went with Mary White 
a few miles further east, where there are large num- 
bers of East Indians among whom she works. A 
service was held under a tree. There were several 
Christians among them, one being a native catechist 
who works in that field. The service was very simi- 
lar to that previously described, only the company 
was larger and many were not believers; there was, 
therefore, more of the speaking devoted to that class. 
They listened well, occasionally asking a question or 
making some comment. How fruitful the message, 
no one can tell. That there are now 83 members 
of Friends among them in that district shows that 
some seed falls on good ground. A little chapel has 


been built for them, known as the Gold Grove 
Chapel. A good work is being done among the 
children. They are bright and receptive, and love 
to sing the gospel hymns; some qnite small children 
joined in the singing, singing distinctly and with all 
the earnestness of the older Christians. 


History of the Work. 


The mission work in this seaside district began 
in 1885 under Evi Sharpless, who went out with a 
minute for service from Iowa Yearly Meeting. The 
people built a booth 20 feet by 60 feet for services. 
Later a better chapel 32 feet by 50 feet was built. 
Josiah Dillon labored there in ’87~’89 and had the 
chapel raised so as to have a basement for school 
purposes. Jesse George in 1890 secured the Happy 
Grove property. Gilbert L. Farr was superintendent 
of the mission 791-98, and much of the success of 
the work is attributed to the effective services of him- 
self and family. Arthur H. Swift began work at 
Amity Hall in 1891, and in 1898 became superin- 
tendent of the entire district. He and his efficient. 
wite have proven very efficient workers, and the 
influence of the mission is being widely extended. 
They have a wide influence in the entire district. 
I found the name of “Parson” Swift familiar even 
to the porters in Port Antonio. Several of the most 
influential white families have joined with the mis- 
sion forces, among them J. Barnett Brown and wife, 
the owners of the beautiful Fairy Hill estates seven 
miles below Port Antonio. She is a fine musician, 
and devoted two or three weeks’ time to the training 
of the singers for dedication week. Arthur Swift 
has been under a severe strain, and near the breaking 
point. Friends should pray that God may spare 
him and his faithful wife for many years of effective 
service, 

In 1902 the corner-stone was laid for addition to. 
the Seaside Chapel. The work had outgrown the 
accommodations. Just a year after the enlargement 
began the terrible hurricane came. It spread deso- 
lation in all that district. The chapel was blown 
down, and the cocoanut and banana groves destroyed, 
so that the very means of subsistence of the people 
was taken away. Much charitable work had to be 
done for the people, and as a part of it they were 
employed to get out rock and sand and bring them to- 
the grounds for the chapel. ‘Nearly all the lumber 
and other material was brought by the people in 
their carts and on their heads from Port Manchioneel,. 
two or three miles away. It had been a long, hard 
pull, but it has taken hold of the hearts of the people. 
They have invested in it of their small means and 
hard work, and one’s interest always goes with one’s 
investments. 


When the Chapel Was Dedicated. 


At last the chapel auditorium was complete and 
ready for use, and the day of dedication was set for 
Third month 11, 1909. It was a great privilege to 
be there and see the enthusiasm. Everything cen- 
tered there. Contributions in smaller and larger 
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amounts came from friends in distant parts of the 
island—many of them from people not connected 
with Friends, but who appreciate the value of their 
work. 


Fifth-day, Third month 11th, began with showers.. 


But soon the sun dispersed the clouds, and people 
came in singly and in groups along all the roads, 
mostly on foot, but some in carts and buggies, until 
the yard reminded one of an old time quarterly 
meeting. The building was crowded full; and when 
prayer was offered at the door, and Alma Swift 
unlocked the tiny lock that held together the bright 
ribbons that served to enclose the front entrance, and 
pronounced the chapel open for the service of the 
Church and worship of God, the interest was 
intense. All our missionaries on the island were 
there except Sada F. Stanley. On the platform 
were ministers of the Anglican, Wesleyan and Bap- 
tist Churches, beside our own. An _ interesting 
historic account of the mission was read by Helen 
Farr Ford, who had been connected with it many 
years asa girl. One of the out-stations on the road 
to Port Antonio bears the name Helen’s Chapel. 
Now she with her husband are missionaries at the 
west side (north side, I believe they call it), A 
financial statement was read by Alsina Andrews, 
which bore grateful witness to the way in which God 
had answered their prayers beyond their highest 
expectations and gifts had come from near and far, 
supplying many things that they had not hoped to 
secure for some time. Before we left on Seventh- 
day the offerings were only £15 short of meeting 
the entire cost, and they hoped for that on the fol- 
lowing First-day. Everyone was enthusiastic over 
the singing. It was delightful. The hymns were 
of the substantial kind, with the grand old tunes, 
such as: 
Oh Thou whose hand hath brought us 
Unto this joyful day. 


Be with us, gracious Lord, to-day; 
This house we dedicate to Thee: 


Christ is the foundation 
Of the house we raise. 


O Saviour bless us ere we go; 
Thy word into our minds instil; 


The Church’s one foundation 
Is Jesus Christ her Lord. 


In thy name, oh Lord, assembling, 
We thy people now draw near; 


Hark! ten thousand harps and voices 
Sound the note of praise above. 


These hymns were printed on a sheet for use dur- 
ing the week. A few other hymns more modern 
were used; one, representing the Christian army 
marching to conquest, with its tramp, tramp, tramp, 
was specially realistic and expressive. An expres- 
sion of thankfulness for the day was given by the 
superintendent, and prayers offered by some of the 
visiting ministers. A very attentive hearing was 
given the writer in his part of the service, as was 
also true at the missionary address in the evening, 
and two addresses Sixth-day morning and evening. 
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Early morning prayer meetings were held several 
mornings during the week, and a children’s meeting 
on Sixth-day afternoon. 


One of the most interesting features of dedication 
day was the fraternal service in the afternoon. Two 
Anglican ministers, three Wesleyan, one Baptist, 
and one Friend (Jefferson Ford) took part. The 
expressions of good will and fraternal feeling had the 
ring of sincerity. Some confessed that they had not 
always acted as Christian brethren; they regretted 
the past, and gave pledges of a better future. 


I believe it can be truthfully said that the work of 
Friends is creating a new moral and spiritual atmos- 
phere in that part of the island. Before they came, 
drinking was the common practice, even among the 
ministers. No temperance work of any kind had been 
done. ‘The terrible social evil was to a large extent 
winked at. It was so common it had ceased largely 
to excite comment. Unfaithfulness in this regard was 
not even a matter of Church discipline. Church 
membership was largely a matter of form and ritual 
rather than of. life. These conditions are not alto- 
gether removed yet, but there is a vast improvement. 
Friends were the first to work among the East 
Indians, and are still doing most of that work. 
Through the ownership of their own homes the out- 
ward condition of the people is greatly improved. 
In all the meetings there were fine looking faces— 
men and women, many of them who are occupying 
places of responsibility in the Church and com- 
munity ; and with the improved facilities in the new 
chapel, and in the increased sense of power and 
responsibility that has come with the building of it, 
there is opening up a still greater future. The base- 
ment of the chapel is still unfinished, but when com- 
plete will offer good room for better school accommo- 
dations. Friends of Iowa Yearly Meeting are to be 
congratulated on their work, and encouraged to sup- 
port it still more liberally. The workers there are 
making great sacrifices, but they will not tell of it. 
They are worthy of better support. Self-support is 
increasing, but there is room for enlargement of the 
work. 


Early Work of Friends. 


This account should not close without some men- 
tion of the earlier work of Friends in this island. 
Ann Robinson and another Friend visited the island, 
dying there in‘ 1662. John Taylor was there in 
1664. George Fox, Wm. Edmundson and Elizabeth 
Hooton, in 1671. The record speaks of a great 
awakening in all parts of the island. A meeting 
was established in 1672. Several meetings were 
established during a period of seven weeks. Wm. 
Edmundson revisited Jamaica in 1683, and speaks 
of many meetings both of men and women. In 1696 
many Friends moved to Philadelphia, and yet in 
1700 it was estimated that there were 9,500 Friends 
in the island. Soon after this something seems to 
have made sad havoc of the Church. Either emi- 
gration depopulated the meetings, or else Friends 
were led astray in those troublous times; possibly 
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both. Thomas Chalkley made a visit in 1707, and 
found the people very wicked. About this time Port 
Royal was destroyed by an earthquake. In 1709 
Thomas Story found only three or four Friends in 
Spanish Town. Three burial grounds are all that 
is left of the early work of Friends. English 
Friends in the earlier part of last century were 
interested in the condition of the slaves, and labored 
somewhat in their interest. There were at last 
report, in 1908, 1,045 Friends there, 174 being East 
Indians. 

In addition to the workers named before, Miss 
Lizzie Allen, a young Englsh woman, is a valued 
helper in the Buff Bay District. {| 

I add the following memoranda of Jamaica early 
history: Columbus first landed there in 1494. It 
was first settled by the Spanish in 1520. The 
English under Sir Admiral Wm. Penn took posses- 
sion in 1655, and have since governed it. Slavery 
was abolished in 1834, 


[For THe AMERICAN FRienp.] 
REFORM METHODS OF A ROMAN PRIEST. 


BY L. OSCAR MOON. 


This story is written with a desire to give “honor 
to whom honor is due,” but with a sense also of the 
possibility of “over-praise,” especially if the action 
to be praised comes from an unexpected quarter. 

The State of Massachusetts attempts the: regula- 
tion of the liquor business by a “modified local 
option law,” which provides that a city or town may 
vote on the question of issuing yetail liquor licenses 
at any regular municipal or town election. The 
law, however, permits a limited number of express 
licenses even in no-license towns. 

At the instigation of the Protestant Ministerial 
Association the temperance people of the city of Fall 
River entered last fall.into an active campaign for 
no-license. Inasmuch as the city is strongly Roman 
Catholic, there was much doubt as to the outcome of 
the campaign unless the people of that persuasion 
eould be induced to co-operate with the Protestants. 
All overtures looking to such co-operation proved 
unsuccessful as it seemed, until an unexpected action 
was taken by the one who had prevented the union 
of forces. It is a well known fact that a people 
whose religious practice is based on the “dogma of 
an infallible Church” may become a power (if they 
are numerous) either for good or evil, determined 
by the motives of the man who represents the Church 
or speaks by its authority. In this case the one 
who stood in that relation to Church and people was 
a priest backed, it is believed, by an official higher 
in authority. After the Protestants had launched 
the campaign and gotten it fairly under way the 
announcement was made in the cathedral that three 
subjects—fruitful sources of crime—would receive 
the attention of three sermons, vach sometime during 
the following six months, viz.: “The Saloon,” “The 
Neglect of Children,” and “The Labor Question.” 


{Fourth month, 


The sermons on the first of the three subjects 
were begun in the midst of the strenuous campaign 
for no-license, but the priest skilfully avoided refer- 
ence to the local campaign until the last of the three 
sermons on that subject. By this time the interest 
in his attitude was at white heat, and many Protest- 
ants sought admission to the closing sermon, only 
to find the cathedral space reserved for his own par- 
ishoners and their friends. In the course of his 
sermon the priest boldly and without mincing words 
demanded that the voters in his parish without excep- 
tion cast their votes on the following Tuesday for 
no-license. Then in an intensely dramatic passage 
he pronounced the curse of Heaven upon those who 
did not respect his demand. Their superstitious 
fear aroused, the sermon left but one course open 
to the hearers. When the votes were counted the city 
was in the no-license column by more than 50, and 
the people and the press said the priest had carried 
the day. 

This public acknowledgment is only true insofar 
as the city was affected by his public utterances 
and private influence. Others labored harder than 
he, whose names are seldom mentioned in connection 
with the victory. The credit belongs not to any 
one man, but to all the temperance forces of the 
city; and to some others, I think, belongs a larger 
share than to the man who employed the tactics of 
an old world monarch and the methods of a medizval 
Church. For this reason the priest does not seem 
worthy of unqualified praise. 

Three questions are raised by this event which 
are worthy of serious reflection: 

1. That which makes the vote of the people any- 
thing else than the expression of the will of the 
people is not a genuine permanent reform. Such 
was the effect of the sermons and the curse, for 
many of the listeners were themselves patrons of 
the dramshops and were pledged to vote for license 
until the preacher took advantage of them by means 
of his supposed authority. This condition makes 
the problem of enforcing the law always a more 
difficult one, and it is a question if in the long run 
the method does not actually hinder more than help 
municipal progress. Does it not seem a _ better 
method to labor for the quickening of the municipal 
conscience, even if we must wait a little longer, 
than to take a position that cannot be perpetuated ? 
It is generally agreed that the campaign to keep 
this city in the no-license column will be much more 
strenuous than the one just closed. I believe in 
no-license most sincerely, but I also believe in a 
social conscience that will make it more than an 
occasional spasm of goodness. 

2. Friends are naturally in disagreement with 
the idea of using the office of minister as the priest 
did his. But is there not danger that we who are 
called Friends attempt to influence the conduct of 
men by posing as persons of superior enlightenment 
and therefore of superior authority? _The function 
of the Christian minister is not to coerce men by 
fear, but to “persuade men” by love. Any other 
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course is practical deception, for which the ministry 
must sooner or later suffer. We cannot pose as the 
specially favored of Jehovah and retain the confidence 
of an age of independent thought like ours. We 


_. run no risk even by encouraging independent thought, 


for we are ourselves but the ‘servants of men,” and 


must not be guilty of “deceiving and being deceived.” 
The true minister does not lead into darkness, but 
into light. . 

3. But the biggest question is that raised by the 
priest’s exercise of his historic prerogative of Church 
authority. It might seem that he was doing much 
in the service of municipal reform, and indeed we 
‘can point to an immediate result of his policy. But 
Friends must retract some claims as to the essential 
democracy of religious faith and practice if we 
accept the methods adopted by him as of any perma- 
nent consequence. Unless it can be positively shown 
that invariably the voice of the Church official is 
the voice of God, we cannot but feel that the action 
in all cases based on Church infallibility only shows 
how far the populace must yet advance before we 
reach the “goal of all our striving.” The dogma may 
seem to be practical, but it is based on a false concep- 
tion and for that reason cannot become perpetual. 
The permanent method, therefore, appears to me to 
be the enlightenment of the moral consciousness to 
the point that men will choose to eliminate the saloon 
from society because the common weal demands it 
and because the social conscience will not be satisfied 
to tolerate its presence. 


Fall River, Mass. 


A GENTLE-EYED QUAKER. 


Wm. T. Ellis, writing for the New York Outlook, 
in an article entitled “Some Missionaries I Know,” 
gives a quaint description of one familiar to many 
of our readers: 

A very tall, big-boned, gentle-eyed Quaker is this 
year going softly in and out of the halls of Columbia 
University and through the congested Kast Side of 
New York City. Should you meet a man who 
answers this description, call him Gilbert Bowles, 
and perhaps you will have success in penetrating his 
shyness and thus make the acquaintance of one who 
comes near to being a model missionary, at present 
in this country on a year’s furlough, and improving 
his time and talents by a course of sociology, eco- 
nomics, and applied philanthropy. 

A giant among the stunted Japanese, Gilbert 
Bowles is even bigger by “inside” measurement. He 
is nominally a missionary of the Society of Friends, 
stationed at Tokyo, and engaged primarily in evan- 
gelistie work. Actually, he exemplifies the power 
of one man who is willing to be leaven to influence a 
nation. He is the founder of and the moving spirit 
in the Japan Peace Society, an organization now 
national in scope and embracing many influential 
Japanese. The connection of Mr. Bowles with this 
potential movement is known only to those on the 


inside; he does the work and then subordinates him- 
self. I recall that at Karuizama, where missionaries 
and other foreigners summer, Mr. Bowles had 
arranged a peace meeting in the auditorium. He 
himself had prepared a careful paper which was to be 
the last item on the programme. But the dignitaries 
whom he had put to the fore were so prolix that the 
programme was in danger of becoming too long, so 
Mr. Bowles, without hinting to the audience that more 
had been planned, quietly pocketed his paper—and it 
has never yet seen the light. * 

It was with the many-sided Bowles that I saw the 
Christian leper asylum in Tokyo; it was at his 
initiative (for which I was long in forgiving him) 
that I made speeches in various colleges and schools, 
purely from his desire to promote closer relations 
between Japan and America; it was under his guid- 
ance that I visited the famous—or infamous— 
Yoshiwara in Tokyo, where hundreds of young 
women are displayed in cages to the crowded streets. 

But the most characteristic revelation of the inner- 
most spirit of this man came one day when we were 
riding in jinrikishas through Shiba Park. At his 
suggestion we had alighted to walk up a hill, in order 
to relieve the coolies’ burden, and, talk falling upon 
the invaluable kwramai-san, he told of the astonish- 
ment of one of the latter when, on an itinerating trip, 
Mr. Bowles had suggested that the coolie ride for a 
time, while the passenger got into the shafts. “I 
wanted to know how it felt to be in the man’s place, 
and, besides, it was only fair that he should have a 
rest. I had then, as on every similar occasion since 
I have had, great difficulty in making the kuramai- 
san understand what I wanted, and then in getting 
him to accede to my wishes.” Christian America, 
which sometimes asks itself, ““What would Jesus do 2?” 
ean understand this whole procedure better than a 
resident in the Orient, who knows the characteristic 
attitude of the white man to the coolie. I wonder if 
any other foreigner—or native gentleman, either— 
in all the years since the jinrikisha was invented, 
ever duplicated this action of my democratic, self- 
effacing, ever-thoughtful Quaker missionary friend ? 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 


The attendance at Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
this year was excellent from start to finish, both in 
the regular meetings held at Arch Street Meeting 
House, and in the meetings of the several associations 
held at 12th Street Meeting House. 

About 75 representatives were appointed from the 
different quarterly meetings, all of whom were 
present at the opening session except three, two of 
whom sent acceptable excuses. 

Among those in attendance from other yearly meet- 
ings were: Charles F. Coffin, Illinois; William and 
Susan Thompson and Thomas Wood, Massachusetts ; 
Eli Harvey, Indiana; Eliza H. Varney, Ontario; 
Ida Chamness, Iowa; Abram Fisher, Benjamin P. 
Brown and Henry Outland, North Carolina. 
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Charles S. Carter was reappointed clerk, and 
Walter L. Moore, assistant. The clerks were encour- 
aged to expedite business and direct the discussion 
as much as possible to the subjects in hand. This 
“concern” seemed to rest with the meeting through- 
out, and little was offered that did not bear directly 
on the subjects as they came up. In this respect 
there was some improvement over previous years. 

In considering the state of Society, the testimony 
against “a ministry exercised at stated times, or for 
pay,” was the subject of chief concern. Some felt 
that the emphasis had been placed too much on the 
circumstance of remuneration, since the spirit of this 
testimony is to preserve a free gospel ministry among 
Friends rather than voice a protest against a custom 
common among other Christians. Others felt the 
query inadequate in that it was stated negatively. 
Friends testimony along this line should be positive, 
they should cultivate a live ministry which in itself 
would be a protest against a formal ministry. 

During the year there has been a considerable 
increase in the number of children between the ages 
of six and twenty-one, nearly all of whom are in 
school or have completed their school course. The 
reports from Westtown, and from the several primary 
schools under the care of the yearly meeting, were 
encouraging. Westtown, which admits Friends 
children only, enrolled 245, that being nearly the 
limit of its capacity. The cost per capita for edu- 
cating this student body is $329 a year, for which 
a tuition of $225 has been charged. While there are 
some available funds, and while the yearly meeting 
makes an annual appropriation to help meet the 
expenses of the school, it was deemed necessary next 
year to raise the tuition price to $250. 

Much sympathy was felt for those holding Friendly 
views who reside on the continent of Europe, where 
compulsory military service is demanded of every 
male citizen, and the meeting decided to send a mes- 
sage of greeting and fellowship to an aged man who is 
supposed to be the only member of the Society sur- 
viving in Germany. 

The several associations for philanthropic and 
religious work held their annual meeting as usual 
at 12th Street Meeting House during yearly meeting 
week. Their programs consisted of symposiums 
on vital subjects connected with their respective 
spheres of work, and these together with their reports 
made the meetings interesting and profitable. As in 
other years, a session was devoted to each of the 
following: Peace, freedmen, foreign missions, 
temperance, First-day schools and Indian aid, but 
this year for the first time an entire session was 
given to the consideration of social work. 

Two items are of peculiar interest. At the close 
of the peace meeting Thomas Raeburn White told 
how some representatives from the Pennsylvania 
Peace Association had interviewed Secretary Knox 
and presented a practical scheme for a court of 
arbitral justice, which the secretary seemed to accept 
with favor. This gives promise of hopeful develop- 
ment along this line in the near future. In his 


closing remarks Joshua L, Baily, chairman of the 
temperance meeting, pointed out that the great wave 
of prohibition which is now sweeping over the coun- 
try found its motives in scientific and economic rather 
than religious considerations. 

Among those who appeared on the various pro- 
grams were Dr. Wm. I. Hull, Swarthmore College ;. 
Frederick Lynch, of the Peace Society of New York; 
Dr. Marion O’Harrow, formerly of Porto Rico; Gil- 
bert Bowles, Friends mission, Tokyo, Japan; Edgar 
T. Hole, Friends Africa Industrial Mission; Eliza- 
beth A. Pancoast, a local probation officer; A. Morris 
and Margaret T. Carey, Baltimore; and Herbert 
Welsh, of the Indian Rights Association. The other 
speakers were interested members of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting. 


IN MEMORY OF HIS TEACHER. 


[Frederic H. Strawbridge, of the firm of Straw- 
bridge & Clothier, was at one time a pupil of the 
late Henry N. Hoxie. In the following words from 
Store Chat he beautifully sets forth the life and work 
of his early teacher and Friend.—Ep. | 

The death of our friend and co-worker, Henry 
Newell Hoxie, on Sixth-day afternoon, the 12th of 
Third month, after a short illness, came as a shock to 
his many friends and business associates. Mr. 


Hoxie was born in 1839, at East Sandwich, Mass.,. 


and for many years followed the traditional pro- 
fession of his native State as school teacher. I first 
knew him as head master of the Friends school on 
Coulter Street, Germantown, when I was a small 
boy in the primary department, and was occasionally 
sent up “‘to the front” for too much play and too 
little study. These early, and often unwelcome, 
meetings developed in later years into a lasting 
friendship, and I shall always feel grateful for his 
influence with my parents in sending me to Haver- 
ford. Mr. Hoxie had charge of this school from 
1873 to 1886, and his naturally kindly bearing and 
personal interest in the progress and welfare of his 
pupils endeared him to all. Many of the boys and 
girls of that time are now men and women—fathers 
and mothers—in the community, and still recall the 
happy memories of those childhood days, with their 
joys and sorrows, the work and the frolics, and 
through it all the ready sympathy, the encourage- 
ment and concern for the right, and the caution or 
restraint in the wrong, of the faithful ‘‘schoolmaster.” 
Many a young man and young woman of to-day can 
trace his or her present opportunities for doing 
good and achieving success to the influence and 
inspiration of the dear old school under ‘Master 
Henry.” 


Mr. Noxie relinquished his duties as principal of 


the Friends school in Germantown for similar work 
in a wider field at Haverford, Pa., where he was asso- 
ciated with the teaching staff in the Haverford gram- 
mar school, and did efficient work in ‘building up and 
developing what is now one of the foremost boarding 
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schools for boys in this part of the country. He 
also tutored boys preparing for Haverford College, 
and for several years gave much valuable counsel 
and instruction to young men—at the very time 
when an example of noble character, scholarly ideals, 
and daily Christian living were of the utmost import- 
ance. A time comes in the life of many a young fellow 
when the chances for good or evil hang almost evenly 
in the balance—the judgment is immature, and the 
impress of a strong character, firmly grounded in the 
right, will often shape a whole career. 

It is no small matter for a man past middle age to 
change the daily habits of school life and literary 
surroundings, and adapt himself to the everyday 
exactions of a large mercantile establishment; and 
yet, when conditions necessitated such a step, and 
Mr. Hoxie entered our book department in Tenth 
month, 1902, he assumed his new duties and responsi- 
bilities with unusual ease and ability. 

In this new environment and these very different 
circumstances he proved himself a capable salesman, 
and by his intimate knowledge of colleges, schools 
and libraries, and his wide acquaintance among 
teachers, educators and cultured people, became a 
valuable factor in his department. His kind and 
courteous manner, his generous sympathy and strong 
moral character, endeared him, not only to his imme- 
diate associates, but to the entire “store family.” 
He dignified the routine of everyday business with 
the high qualities of a Christian scholar and gen- 
tleman. 

Let us see to it that the example of his daily life, 
his courtesy and consideration for others, and his 
peaceful death, are not lost upon us who still remain 
amid the privileges and responsibilities of life. 


THE “WATER-BOOK.” 


Madge was lonely. She came slowly up the stairs 
on her way to the nursery, feeling that she should 
have a long, miserable afternoon. Mother had gone 
to do necessary shopping, and there was no one at 
home but the nurse, and she was busy with baby 
brother. 

As she came by her Aunt Jennie’s room, she paused 
and peeped in. The fire was burning brightly in 
the open grate, and the warm coals sent out a cheer 
that was not to be found in the nursery. She loved her 
aunt’s room. She liked to look at all the pretty 
toilet articles, gaze in the bright silver mirror, and 
open her ribbon box, that always smelled of violet. 
She was never allowed to play there when Aunt 
Jennie was away. 

As she stood at the door a thought came to her 
and told her she could do no harm just by warming 
her feet at the grate. This was the very moment 
she ought to have remembered—but she did not. 
She went in, at first timidly, and then, as she heard 
no one coming, she sat down on the very edge of the 
little rocker. 

For a long time she was content with looking about, 


but by and by the wonderful “water-book” seemed 
to be looking right at her. 

She always called it the water-book because there 
were lovely purple streams in it flowing right past 
the houses, and then there were red boats with 
brilliant things draped over their sides, tall buildings 
of marble, and from the windows gardens seemed 
to be hanging, while everywhere was the soft, quiet 
water, and steps leading down to the boats. On 
Sunday afternoons Aunt Jennie always looked over 
the water-book pictures with Madge, and told her 
all about them. She said the city was Venice. 

Madge thought it could be no harm to take the 
book over to the sofa and just look at it a very 
few minutes. She looked at her hands, and they 
were quite clean—and anyway, she meant to tell 
Aunt Jennie all about it when she came home, and 
she was sure she would say it was the right thing 
to do when she was so lonely. She hoped she would 
say that. 

Wrong thoughts are like little plants, they grow 
and grow; and so it was not long before Madge had 
the book spread out upon the sofa and was turning 
the leaves to find a certain picture she liked so well. 
Just as she found it, she heard nurse calling. It 
would never do for her to come in Aunt Jennie’s 
room—she knew what would be said then—so she 
reached out and took the tongs, and laid them across 
the book to hold it open, and ran up to the nursery. 
It happened that nurse had a lovely surprise for her 
in the way of a game and some taffy, and a good 
time for baby brother, too. 

Madge really meant to steal away and put the book 
back, but she was having a good time, and then 
mother came home and asked her to help hide away 
brother’s birthday present, and then it was tea-time, 
and so they were eating supper before she remem- 
bered. ‘There was Aunt Jennie smiling sweetly at 
her, just as if, when she went upstairs she would 
not find the water-book with the tongs across it! 

Good thoughts are like plants, too, and as she 
sat there, looking at her aunt, the little seed-thought 
began to grow and tell her she had done wrong It 


‘seemed to grow right up in her throat and choke her. 


She felt that she could not stand it another minute. 
“Please forgive me!” she cried, and then she left 
her place and ran to Aunt Jennie and hid her face 
in her lap. “I want to tell you all about it—and 
right before mamma!” ' 

And so the story came out, and Aunt Jennie for- 
gave her on the spot. “I knew you would tell me by 
and by,” she said. 

“Why, did you know when I left the table?’ asked 
Madge. 


“Of course; I saw the book when I came in.” 

“And you were just as kind .” Madge could 
not believe in such forgiveness before the asking. 

“T wanted you to tell me yourself.” 

Madge was silent a while. “I tell you, Aunt 
Jennie,” she said, at last, “Please put away the 
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water-book, and don’t show it to me for a long, long 
time, just to punish me.” 

“J think that will be best,” her aunt said. ‘‘For- 
giveness is sweet, but the punishment makes us 
remember.”—K’., H., in Youth’s Companion. 


John Ruskin says somewhere: “You knock a man 
into the ditch, and then you tell him to remain con- 
tent with the ‘position’ in which Providence has 
placed him.” We have over-emphasized the doctrine 
ot the “survival of the slickest’—the prizes going 
to the strongest arm, the cunningest brain, the brazen- 
est exploiter of his fellows. We have much oratory 
on the rights of property and the peculiar sacredness 
of vested interests. 

We have come now to a new era, and are talking 
of the rights of man and the sacredness of the souls 
of our children. The word of the hour is co-operate, 
combine, unite. It is at once the word of nature, 
rightly interpreted, and of the gospels. Come 
together. Work together. Live for others—the 
commonwealth. “Bear ye one another’s burdens, 
and SO fulfill the law of Christ.”—The Thermometer. 


“Be on the lookout for mercies. The more we look 
for them, the more of them will we see. Blessings 
brighten when we count them. Out of the deter- 
mination of the heart the eyes see. If you want to 
be gloomy, there’s gloom enough to keep you glum; 
if you want to be glad, there’s gleam enough to keep 
you glad.”—Maltbte D. Babcock. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselues. 


Since our regular mailing list is not revised every week, it 
is quite possible for.a subscriber to receive two or three 
copies at the old address after a notice for change has been 
sent to us. Copies, however, should be promptly received at 
the new address, and we should be informed of any failure in 
this respect. A notice to change should always give both old 
and new addresses. 

Notwithstanding the greatest care, sometimes irregularities 
occur in the delivery of papers, and we always appreciate a 
word from our subscribers whenever they occur. 


John Henry Douglas, who has been very ill at his home, 
Pasadena, California, is improving in health. 


Pres. Rosenberger is now visiting friends of Penn College 
in California and other parts of the west. 
9 


The summer assembly of Christian workers will be held at 
New Sharon, Iowa, Sixth month, 21st to the 25th. 


In the obituary of Deborah W. Hawks, which appeared in 
our issue of Fourth month 15th, her age should have been 
given as 87 years. 

Elbert Russell, Earlham College, gave an address on 
“Peace” before the students of Purdue University, on the 
14th inst. He emphasized the practicability of international 
peace. 

A large and imposing tabernacle has been erected at Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, for the union evangelistic services to be held 
there under direction of “Billy Sunday.” Friends are co- 
operating in the campaign. 


About two hundred persons attended the reception given to 
W. O. Trueblood and wife in Poughkeepsie the 20th inst. 
Elmer D. Gildersleeve and wife received with them. The 
basement was transformed into a parlor. The Earlham Col- 
lege colors were used in the decorations. 

A conference of Christian Workers, held at Whittier, Cali- 
fornia, the 31st ult, to the 2d inst, was a most inspiring occa- 
sion. J. J. Mills’ paper on “The Bible School as an Evan- 
gelistic Force,” one of the best of the series, appears in full 
in the current issue of The Pacific Friend. 

Friends at Old Wabash, Indiana, were especially touched 
by the Easter address of their pastor, Elwood Scott. A 
special Easter service was held in the afternoon at White’s 
Institute, where the simple story of the resurrection, told by 
Elwood Scott, deeply moved many of the girls. 


Thos. E. Williams, Glens Falls, N. Y., recently visited Fer-. 
risburgh. His message stirred the heart of an intelligent 
Italian Catholic who was surprised to find at heart he was a 
Friend. He has promised to unite with Friends and hopes 
later to be of use in evangelizing his own countrymen. 


Des Moines local meeting of Friends, at Des Moines, Iowa, 
has suffered quite a loss in the exodus which has occurred 
this year. Several entire families have moved away from the 
limits of the meeting, within the space of a few months. 
Recently five families left at one time for Central Nebraska. 

M. Z. Kirk is now located in San Antonio, Texas. From 
his letter head we learn that he and Isaac Sutton are General 
Fiscal Agents in Texas for the United Wireless Telegraph 
Co, He expected his wife and mother-in-law to join him last 
week. They have rented a house and expect, as he puts it, 
to “really live again.” 

In writing from Mitchell, South Dakota, Alexander Ander- 
son says: “There is a promise of a new Friends Meeting here 
in Mitchell as a dozen families of Friends have accidentally 
met and become acquainted with each other. An informal 
gathering will be held soon and steps will be taken to ascertain 
the number of Friends in Mitchell, now unknown.” 

The Quaker Study Club of Brooklyn Meeting, N. Y., met 
at the meeting-house on the 16th inst. There were nearly 
100 present, quite a number of whom were not members with 
Friends. 

Several more applications for membership in the Brooklyn 
Meeting will come before next monthly meeting. 


Letters from Ramallah written after the arrival of Timothy 
and Anna Hussey tell of a splendid trip. ‘They arrived at 
the mission Third month 27th, in company with John Shober 
and Morris Kimber, Newport, R. I. 

Timothy Hussey writes about finding everything in splen- 
did shape and of his desire to throw himself into the building 
operations. 


Rayner W. Kelsey, who has been at Berkeley, California, 
for the past three years, has accepted a position in Haverford 
College for the coming year. He and wife expect to visit rela- 
tives and friends in Oregon, Illinois, and Indiana, during Sixth 
and Seventh months and arrive at Haverford about Eighth 
month Ist. Letters addressed to them at Haverford, prior to 
their arrival there, will be forwarded. 


Upon the return of the Men’s Glee Club of Friends Uni- 
versity, Kansas, from their two weeks’ trip, during which 
concerts were given at eight western Kansas towns, they were 
greeted by a large and enthusiastic audience in Russell Hall 
on the evening of the 12th inst. Every number on the pro- 
gtam was enjoyed. Readings by Edith Winslow, Kansas 
City, gave variety to the program, and the work of Daisy 
Zaring, as piano accompanist, was highly commended. 

Friends in La Porte, Indiana, held their monthly meeting 
the Ist inst. In 1900 this meeting started with fourteen 
members. It now has over eighty. Paris Cox has served it 
as pastor nearly two years. In the meantime he has been. 
recorded a minister. His‘gift of song and his ability as a 
worker in every department of the Church is much appre- 
ciated. The correspondent for this meeting is Alma De 
Meyer, 207 Walker Street, La Porte, Indiana. 
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Commencing on the evening of the 16th inst. a three days’ 
meeting was held at Liberty Chapel in connection with the 
monthly meeting. Anstice Harvey and Albert J. Kursten- 
berger, pastors in the monthly meeting were in charge and 
various sessions were full of life and power and a blessing to 
all who attended. The monthly meeting has decided to hold 
a like session at each of the five congregations in the monthly 


‘meeting. 


Haverford College has announced the following appoint- 
ments, to take effect with the Academic year 1909-10: 

Rayner W. Kelsey, who has been engaged in study and 
teaching the past three years, and is about to receive the degree 
of Ph.D., at the University of California, as Instructor in 
History. ; 

A. Guy H. Spiers (Haverford, ’02) who has spent some 
years in study and as Teaching Fellow at Harvard Univer- 
sity, as Instructor in French. 

Fourth month 1st there was a pleasant service at the re- 
dedication of the Friends Meeting House in South Glens Falls. 
Ministers from other denominations were present. One thou- 
sand dollars have been expended in money and labor and the 
results are admirable. An addition 31 x 16 feet, a new 
furnace, paper, carpet and platform, make a very neat and 
attractive building. 

Fred. L, and Olive Ryan are expected to assume pastoral 
charge at this point and at Fort Edward Centre, in the near 
future. 

Since Lieutenant Shackleton has come into prominence as 
the leader of a successful Antarctic expedition, it has been 
discovered that he comes of Quaker stock. Abraham Shackle- 
ton, writing in The Friend (London), says: “He was born 
in Ireland. His grandfather, Ebenezer Shackleton, lived and 
died a Quaker, although he was disowned for a breach of the 
old marriage rules. He was a direct descendant of the four 
generations of Shackletons who kept the well-known Quaker 
school at Ballitore, County of Kildare, several of whose 
descendants now reside in and about Dublin. I am one of his 
Quaker relatives, and am glad to recognize in him the ‘grit’ so 
often found in those of Quaker descent.” 


In response to Western Work’s invitation for additional 
names on their “Roll of Four Score Years,” Joshua L. Baily, 
Ardmore, Pa., writes: “Have you any family to match this? 
The three Baily brothers, as follows: Joshua L. Baily, 83; 
Thomas L,. Baily, 86; and Samuel L. Baily, 80. 

This seems to be the star record at present, although Isaac 


Carey, Marion, Ind., 96, and Peninnah Townsend, Cincinnati, | 


Ohio, 86, are brother and sister of the late Ruth Morris, Des 
Moines, Ia., who died recently, aged 102, A sister-in-law, 
Lydia Carey, Jonesborough, Ind., is 86. , 

The following names should be added to the roll: At 
Bear Creek, Ia.: Curtis Barnett, 86; Lydia Hibbs, 84; Valen- 
tine Hibbs, 82; and at Central City, Neb.: Joseph Moon, 92. 

William C. Braithwaite reviews J. Rendel Harris’ new book, 
“Sidelights on New Testament Research” in a recent number 
of The Friend (London). He says it “is sure to secure eager 
perusal from all who appreciate scholarship and ° keen 
research.” It embraces the Angus Lectures for 1908 which 
possess “the fascination that belongs to their subject and 
their author. Here we find the new materials that have come 
to hand about the pool of Bethesda, and the folk-lore explan- 
ation of the angelic descent. In another chapter the new 
form of the spurious ending to Mark which has come to light 
in a fifth century manuscript, is discussed. ‘Then we are 
transported into Asia, and told of the discovery of an ancient 
version made into a hitherto unknown Aryan language, 
spoken by a people on the borders of China. It is an easy 
step from this to China itself, and the wonderful missionary 
work of the Nestorians from A. D. 636-781. Dr. Harris thinks 
that somewhere, perhaps in the corners of the Buddhist 
temples that succeeded to the Christian monasteries, there may 
be lurking Syriac and Chinese MSS. which would add greatly 
to our knowledge of the Nestorian Church and of the Chris- 
tian literature. 

“He also tells us the latest phases of the debate as to Pris- 
cilla’s authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and _ inci- 
dentally throws a flood of new light upon the allusions in 
the famous eleventh chapter. 


J. Lindley Spicer, superintendent of evangelistic work in 
New York Yearly Meeting recently spent some time in Ferris- 


burgh, Vermont, where he gathered the Friends in a meeting 
for worship and conference. At Monkton, Vermont, he held 
two evening meetings and a conference, also gave a lecture, 
the proceeds of which went to make up the yearly meeting 
quota. On First-day, the 11th, eighty-five were present at the 
morning meeting. Aulder Larzelear, the pastor, preached a 
clear, helpful sermon in the evening. From here J. Lindley 
Spicer went to Lincoln, Vermont, where he preached in the 
Parish House of the Federated Church, composed of Baptists, 
Methodists and Christian denominations. The pastor, George 
Frederick Wells, is a well-known writer and student of coun- 
try conditions. J. Lindley Spicer then visited the Gore School 
House and held a midweek meeting. Thirty-two were present 
despite uncomfortable ice-bound conditions on trees and road. 
In this community there are seventy-one people, only five of 
whom have been members of a church. Friends entered this 
needy field last year: At South Starksboro Meeting House on 
First-day 18th, he gave a spetial object sermon for children, 
addressed the Bible school and held a conference with the 
members. In the afternoon he attended a meeting for wor- 
ship in the Jerusalem school house. 

In the evening a special meeting for farmers was held and 
an address given upon “The Furrow and Flocks of the Farmer 
Feed the World.” The text was the “Kingdom of Heaven 
is like unto treasure hid in the field.” Several not attenders 
were attracted to this meeting. 


The Board of the Friends Africa Industrial Mission met in 
annual session at Cleveland, Ohio, Fourth month 14 and 15, 
1909. Members were in attendance from six yearly meetings, 
and two missionaries from the field were present. All the 
absent members sent messages of interest and some gave 
timely words of counsel. Eliza C. Armstrong, as a represen- 
tative of the A. F. B. F. M., was also present. 

Reports from the field showed faithful and steady work 
through a year that brought testings, but above all these the 
blessing of the Lord has been manifest in many ways. 

Since the return of Edgar T. and Adelaide W. Hole and 
their two children from the field last Fifth month, he has 
attended Wilmington Yearly Meeting and those that followed 
during the fall, and has been kept busy responding to 
invitations to represent the F. A. I. M. in various parts of 
the country. The open doors show that Friends are deeply 
interested in carrying the light of the Gospel to the benighted 
Kavirondo. 

Adelaide W. Hole has accompanied her. husband to a few of 
these points and addressed a number of women’s meetings. 
It has been the expectation for them to return to the mission 
field this month, but owing to the serious illness of their little 
son, their return will be delayed at least until next fall, and 
Edgar Hole will, as way opens, continue to represent the 
work in this country. Word has been received that Dr. Black- 
burn’s health demands a speedy return to America. Will not 
the friends of the cause pray for all the missionaries and the 
work? 

The treasurer’s report was very encouraging, showing an 
increase of receipts for the year. 

Unity of thought and earnest prayer for divine guidance 
characterized this as they have former meetings. Great oppor- 
tunities are before the Church. Let us throw our powers and 
resources into them. 


DIED. 


‘ Goutp.—At his home in Roxbury, Mass., Third month 30, 
1909, Hiram Varney Gould, son of Ezra and Abigail Gould. 
For many years he was a highly valued member of Boston 
Meeting of Friends. 


Hinton.—At Liberty Chapel, Ind., Fourth month 17, 1900, 
Altha Hinton, aged 69 years. 


Huntincton.—At Merrimac, Mass., Second month 6, 1900, 
Ruth C., widow of the late Ephraim M. Huntington, formerly 
of Philadelphia, Pa., in the eighty-fifth year of her age. 


Rarcuirr.—First month 26th, 1909, Russel E., son of Jesse 
C. and Lillian M. Ratcliff, aged 5 years. He was a member of 
Clear Spring Meeting, Henry County, Ind. 


RatciirF.—Second month 13th, 1909, Homer L., son of 
Jesse C. and Lillian M. Ratcliff, aged nearly 2 years. A 
member of Clear Spring Meeting, Henry County, Ind. 


TowLe.—At Winthrop Center, Me., Fourth month 15, 1909, 
Harriet A. Towle, wife of the late Sherburne S. Towle, aged 
74 years. 
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Che International Deason. 


SECOND QUARTER. 
LESSON VI. FIFTH MONTH Q, 1900. 


PAUL AT ANTIOCH IN PISIDIA. 
ACTS *13'2 23-52: 
(For special study, Acts 13 : 13-16, 38-49.) 
GoipEN TExt.—The word of the Lord was 
published throughout the region. Acts 13: 49. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Fifth month 3d. Paul in 
Antioch. Acts 13 : 13-25. 

Third-day. Paul’s address. Acts 13: 26-42. 

Fourth-day. Opposition. Acts 13: 43-52. 

Fifth-day. Turning to the Gentiles. Acts 
18: 1-11. 

Sixth-day. Would not hear. 

Seventh-day. Stony hearts. Zech. 7: 8-14. 

First-day. Heart of unbelief. Heb. 3: 1-13. 


Time.—Probablv about 47 A. D. 

Places.—Perga the capital of Pamphy- 
lia, one of the provinces on the south- 
ern coast of Asia Minor; Antioch, the 
capital of Pisidia, part of the province 
of Galatia. It was about 100 miles 
nearly north of Perga. 

The lesson follows closely the last. 

13. “John departed from them and 
returned to Jerusalem.” R. V. This 
fact so briefly stated has given rise to 
a great deal of conjecture as the reason 
for this apparent defection from the 
cause (see Acts 15:38). It would 
seem that his courage failed and he was 
unwilling to encounter the probable 
hardships of the missionary journey 
proposed by Paul. Some think that he 
had an attack of malarial fever which 
was very common in that district. This 
fever is exceedingly depressing. This 


Jer. 7: 21-28. 


FOOD FACTS 
WHAT AN M, D. LEARNED. 


A prominent Georgia physician went 
through a food experience which he 
makes public: 

“It was my own experience that first 
led me to advocate Grape-Nuts food and 
I also know, from having prescribed it 
to convalescents and other weak patients, 
that the food is a wonderful rebuilder 
and restorer of nerve and brain tissue, 
as well as muscle. It improves the 
digestion and sick patients always gain 
just as I did in strength and weight 
very rapidly. 

“I was in such a low state that I had 
to give up my work entirely, and went 
to the mountains of this State, but two 
months there did not improve me; in 
fact, I was not quite as well as when I 
left home, 

My food did not sustain me and it 
became plain that I must change. Then 
I began to use Grape-Nuts food and in 
two weeks I could walk a mile without 
fatigue, and in five weeks returned to 
my home and practice, taking up hard 
work again. Since that time I have 
felt as well and strong as I ever did in 
my life. 

“As a physician who seeks to help all 
sufferers, I consider it a duty to make 
these facts public.” 

Trial 10 days on Grape-Nuts, when 
the regular food does not seem to sus- 
tain the body, will work miracles. 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little 
book,” “The Road to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


Sees 


oval 


Baking Powder 


Absolutely Pure 


Renders the 


food more wholesome and su- 
perior in lightness and flavor. 


The only baking powder 


made from 


Royal Grape Cream of Tartar. 


departure brought about a separation 
between Paul and Barnabas (Acts 
15:39). It was not till some time after 
that John Mark regained his position 
with Paul. (See Col. 4:10; 2 Tim. 
4:11.) 

14. “Went into the synagogue.” . This 
was Paul’s custom. Though he went to 
the Gentiles he generally went first to 
the Jews. “Sat down.” Probably in 
rear of the synagogue. 

15. “The law and the prophets.” The 
regular order of the service. (Compare 
Luke 4: 16-20.) 

16. “Men of Israel and ye that fear 
God.” The service was attended not 
only by Jews, but often also by men 
like Cornelius, and the centurion (Luke 
7:2-5,) who accepted much of the 
Hebrew teaching but were not willing to 
undergo circumcision and identify them- 
selves with the Jews. 

17-37. These verses are a brief report 
of Paul’s sermon. There are many 
resemblances to the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians. 

38. “Through this man is proclaimed 
unto you remission of sins.” R. V. 
Jesus Christ (verse 33). It is more 
than the simple “forgiveness,” it is the 
“sending away” of the sins. Forgive- 
ness brings about the removal of the 
penalty, remission means cleansing of 
the heart. 

39. “Justified from all things.” There 
is here a_ statement of Paul’s great 
teaching of justification by faith. The 
whole teaching has, in the course of cen- 
turies, been so mixed up with technical 
theological terms that it is difficult to 
make a simple statement of the essen- 
tial points. He seems to mean that 
through faith in Jesus Christ a man can 
be put in a new relation to God— 
acquitted of sin. (See Gal. 2:16; Rom. 
3:24.) “By the law of Moses.” The old 
law was entirely inadequate. (See Rom. 
31/204) 5: 20) ‘ete:) 

40, 41. Paul not infrequently closed 
his addresses with words of warning. 
(See Acts 17:30; 30:26.) “The prophets.” 
The second of the great divisions of the 
Hebrew scriptures. This quotation is 
from the Septuagint or Greek version; 
it varies somewhat from the Hebrew. 


Paul means to warn his hearers that if 
they reject the offers of Divine grace 
judgment will overtake them. 

42. “As they went out.” Paul and 
Barnabas. It would seem from verse 43 
that Paul and Barnabas left before the 
congregation broke up. 

43. “Devout Proselytes.” R. V. (See 
verse 16.) “Followed.” Possibly evan to 
their lodging place. “To continue.” 
This implies that they had received the 
grace into their hearts. 

44. “The word of God.” The message 
that Paul and Barnabas had to deliver; 
not the scriptures, to which the phrase 
is frequently, though, as not a few think 
with reason, unwisely applied. 

45. “The multitudes.” From verse 45 
it would seem mostly composed of Gen- 
tiles. “Filled with jealously.” At the 
success of these foreigners, though prob- 
ably unbelief had much to do with their 
opposition. 

46. “Tt was necessary that the word of 
God should first be spoken unto you.” 
R. V. It was the Divine purpose that 
the gospel should be proclaimed first to 
the Jews. (Acts 3:26; Rom. 1: 16.) “See- 
ing ye thrust it from you.” R. V. It 
was their own act. “Judge yourselves 
unworthy.” Not a very clear statement. 
It means that in rejecting the Gospel 
they put themselves in such a position 
that they were unworthy of the eternal 
life offered to them in Jesus Christ. 
“Lo we turn to the Gentiles.’ The 
primary meaning of these words is a 
local one, for Paul did not cease to 
appear to Jews wherever he went. (Com- 
pare Acts 28:17-28.) The quotation is 
from Isa. 49:6. Again Paul quotes 
from the Septuagint. 

48. “As many as were ordained to 
eternal life believed.” This is unques- 
tionably, as it stands in both versions, 
one of the “difficult passages” of Scrip- 
ture. It seems to state the doctrine of 
predestination very clearly, but verse 46 
as clearly implies the power of choice, 
so some other interpretation must be 
found. Some translate in this way, “as 
many as set themselves to obtain eternal 
life believed.” The words will undoubt- 
edly bear this translation, and it is in 
entire accord with verse 46, and many 
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ETTERMENT OF THE PEOPLE 


THE POOR AND IGNORANT MUST BE 
MOLDED INTO WISE MEN AND TRUE WOMEN 


Sat 


Y OU know that the Bible does this for every race and color of men, 
you can to help the American Bible Society send this wonderful Book into all parts of the United 


States for the betterment of our people. 


In 1898 its colporteurs visited every town‘in Idaho. 


The largest coal mining camp in Wyoming was the 
field of a fearless woman colporteur. 


Some settlements in the newer States canvassed last 
year by the Bible Society’s colporteurs were reached by 


no other missionary agency. 


missions. 


citizenship. 


Then vigorously do what 


During the last two years the success of colporteurs in 
its Northwestern Agency encouraged churches in different 
places to establish among immigrants fifteen permanent 


Every year Bible distribution leads numbers of such 
strangers out of immorality and drunkenness into useful 


One year of effort now will be worth more than ten years a decade hence. 


Mrs. Russell Sage has seen the need of an endowment for such work. 


others, she herself will give $500,000 for this purpose. 
The General Assemblies of the Presbyterian Church North and South, the Board of Bishops of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and important bodies of other denominations have endorsed this plan. 
A total of $359,196.80 still needs to be subscribed in order to gain the offered $500,000. 


We need small subscriptions. 
women ensure success by each subscribing one thousand dollars payable on condition that 
the whole amount is subscribed before December 31, 1909. Some have already done so. 


Subscribe to-day as a permanent investment for the betterment of the people. 


Send pledges or money subscriptions to WILLIAM FOULKE, Treasurer, Bible House, New York, N. Y.. or to 
any of the Agency Secretaries of the American Bible Society 


On condition that $500,000 be given by 


We need to have one hundred men and one hundred 


other passages which clearly teach free- 
dom of choice. The verse must be read 
in the light of the whole Gospel teach- 
ing. 

49. This verse indicates that Paul and 
Barnabas must have made quite a stay 
in that place. 

50. “Devout women of honorable 
estate.” R.V. Proselytes of high social 
rank. “Chief men of the city. Possibly 
Roman officers. 

51. “Iconium.” A city about 80 miles 
southeast of Antioch. 


Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New 
York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR FIFTH MONTH Q, 1909. 


PILGRIM’S PROGRESS SERIES. IV. 
THE HOUSE OF THE 
INTERPRETER. 

Eccl. 12 : 9-14; Jas. 1 : 19-25. 

DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Fifth month 3d. Picture of a 


Preacher. 1 Tim. 4: 6-16. 
_. Third-day. The dusty room. Rom. 7: 7-15. 
Fourth-day. Passion and _ patience. Jas. 


5: 1-6. 

Fifth-day. The fire and oil. Zech. 4: 1-6. 

Sixth-day. Valiant and despondent. Acts 
14: 20-23; Luke 8: 13. 

Seventh-day. The dream of judgment. 
20: 11-15. 

The story of the Pilgrim in the house 
of the Interpreter is full of figures of 
such experiences as only a vivid imag- 
ination could depict unless one had 
traversed a wide range of experiences, 
many of them assuredly profitable only 


Rev. 


by way of warning. The obedience that 
follows where the love of God leads 
will make it impossible to know any- 
thing of such despair as that of the man 
in the iron cage or the horror of the 
man in the chamber. “I will guide thee 
with Mine eye upon thee,” is an assur- 
ance of a purpose to guard men from 
such fears. 


We dwell much more to-day on the 
work of the guide who shows the way 
than of the terrors that frighten men 
from the paths of sin. But the remedy 
must meet the disease, and when it is 
found that men are inaccessible to per- 
suasion it may come to pass that a 
sharper tool will bring results. I know 
two men, both evangelists, one of whom 
was a drunkard, hardened sinner, 
opposing the work of the other, until 
the latter prayed for the conversion or 
removal by the hand of death of the 
other. These words sobered the scoffer 
and he became alarmed lest the prayer 
be answered, as indeed it was, but by the 
surrender of the sinner, who became in 
his turn a successful evangelist, but who 
gave as his method “loving them in.” 

“Reprove, rebuke, exhort, with all 
long-suffering’ and teaching,’ is the 
teacher’s advice to his pupil, already 
become a teacher, and none of us is past 
being taught, however urgent is our 
duty also to teach. Our standard is 


not personal judgment or feeling, but it | 
is the teaching wherewith we have been | 
taught, administered, as we have needed | 


it ourselves, with “all long-suffering.” 
We need not only patience to receive 
our own rewards and bounties, as Bun- 
yan saw, but patience to see the ripen- 


QUAINT QUAKER POST CARDS 


Beautifully printed, on cream tinted card, in 
Art Brown Doubletone ink, from engravings 
made from wash drawings—(except No.8, which 
is from pen sketch). 

No. 1, Two Friends in Gallery—Men. No. 2, Two Friends in 
Gallery—Women. No. 3, On the Way to Meeting—Group, 
No, 4, The Quilting Party. No.5, Knitting. No, 6, Birming- 
ham Meeting House. No. 7, Haverford Meeting House. No. 
8, Greetings from Ye Olde Philadelphia (in three colors of ink), 
No. 12, Historic Philadelphia. 

Price, 3c. each. Two for 5c. 

By mail, add tc. for each lot of five cards. 


The set of 9, postpaid, 25c. 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Makers of the Better Kind of PRINTING 
921 FILBERT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ing of the fruit in others. We are 
promised that we shall reap in due sea- 
son if we faint not, and is no less a 
hurt to ourselves than to our fellows to 
either give up in despair because we do 
not always see the quick response to our 
efforts, or to resort to hot-house meth- 
ods to force an early and immature 
expression of experiences that have no 
deepness of earth, and will wither after 
a little heat of the sun. 

There is a danger to-day of a fruitless 
stirring of the rust of the chambers of 
our hearts, not so much by the somber 
legalism of the seventeenth century, as 
by a seductive humanitarianism that 
seeks indeed a measure of good for our 
fellows, but substitutes the teaching of 
a superficial social cure for that of a 
heart cleansed by the grace and mercy 
of God. Individual health should lead 
to social health, and social health should 
aid the individual, but it can never be 
counted on as a cure in itself. 
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the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third value. 
All securities personally inspected by a salaried 
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We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance Com- 
panies and Individuals who have invested in 
our mortgages for years, 
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THE NEW FRIENDS SETTLEMENT —, 


In ALFALFA VALLEY, near Scott City, Kansas. 


Since our last statement in THE AMERICAN FRIEND, Friends have purchased four 
hundred and forty acres more of our best, SUB-IRRIGATED land in Alfalfa Valley. For this 
they paid Fifteen Thousand, Nine Hundred Dollars, Friends now own three thousand acres, 
in this valley, Without an exception, every Friend who comes here to investigate, with 
money to buy if satisfied, has purchased a home. Why? Because of the absence of any 
personal profit or speculation. This advertisement is paid for, from our Settlement Building 
Fund. Because the soil is TWELVE FEET deep and is as rich as any river valley soil in the 
United States, such soil never wears out, cannot be exhausted and is a constant source of 
agricultural wealth. Because the land is all level, allin the valley and not a foot of waste 
land. Because that underlying this marvelously rich soil deposit is an inexhaustible supply 
of cold, clear, soft water as delightful as that from the mountain springs of Virginia. 
From two sixteen-inch drilled wells, side by side, by one pump sixteen hundred gallons of 
water is being pumped EACH MINUTE, day after day. This wonderful water supply is 
found in a twenty-foot stratum of gravel, and is fed by under-surface rivers from the Rocky 
Mountains. It is not affected by rainfall or the lack of it. This unfailing water is at from 
twelve to thirty feet of the surface and the moisture from below reaches up to the top of the 
ground. This constitutes sub-irrigation. Alfalfa, like wild native grass, is a perennial, and 
its roots grow to great lengths. In some of our agricultural experiment stations, specimen : 
roots over forty feet in length may be seen, In this rich, open, sub-irrigated soil, alfalfa 
luxuriates, finds its ideal environment and reaches its highest perfection. In the driest 
year known in this part of Kansas for twenty years its products sold for over $100 an acre, in 
some cases, For further facts, please address, 


HERBERT J. MOTT, Scott City, Kansas. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘‘The 
American Friend” to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
line each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than gsc. Cash with order. 


WANTED POSITION—Tutor, Clerical, or 
Companion, by young man, a Friend, just 
finishing Junior year in college and formerly 
publie school teacher. Address ‘‘T,” care of 
THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 


FOR SALE—Half acre lot near Pocono Inn. 
Fine view, cannot be cut off. Builder can obtain 
running water, underdrainage, and electric light 
from Inn Co. Apply to Dr. M. E. Allen, 1245 s. 
49th Street, W. Phila. 
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WE NEED—A man with the qualifications 
of a good salesman who can invest from $2.000 
to $5,000 in an established and profitable business, 
The money will be amply secured and will share 
liberally in the profits, in addition to salary. 
Address ‘‘R,” care of THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 
1010 Arch St., Phila. 


A GOOD OPENING—For a Friends settlement 
in the Pan Handle of Texas. Where land is 
cheap, climate delightful, good water, mild, 
winters, in a good farming district. For infor- 
mation write, JOHN A. NIXON, PLAINVIEW, Tex. 
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Events and Comments. 


The Young Turks are again in com- 
plete control of affairs in Turkey. Abdul 
Hamid, who was Sultan for more than 
thirty- three years, has been deposed nad 
banished to a place near Salonika. His 
brother Mehemmed Rechad Effendi, has 
been made Sultan in his stead under the 
title of Mehammed V. The new ruler 
presents a striking contrast to his pre- 
decessor. He proceeded to the place 
with but few armed guards, and is living 
with police protection only. He mingles 
freely with his officials, wears the con- 
ventional western garb, and in many 
respects resembles a western rather than 
eastern monarch. 

The uprisings in Asia Minor are sub- 
siding and the distress is being system- 
atically relieved. Several hundred 
Armenians were massacred and some 
foreigners lost their lives, although the 
number is not so alarming as was at 
first reported. 


A gathering of more than local inter- 
est took place at the Friends Meeting 
House, Fifteenth and Race Streets, Phil- 
adelphia, the 27th to 30th ult. 

It was the first Congress of Religious 
Liberals. This association, which now 
has a membership of nearly 1,000, has 
been formed for religious council and 
mutual inspiration. A wide representa- 
tion from the liberal churches in the east 
and middle west were in attendance and 
able speakers discussed such questions as 
the Bible in modern society, and the 
Church in modern society, religion and 
the laboring man, our present duty in the 
preservation of the home, and kindred 
topics. 

Men of national reputation were on the 
program. Among others Francis G, 
Peabody, Ex-Secretary Bonaparte, Book- 
er T. Washington and John Mitchell. 


All Holland is rejoicing over the 
arrival of a Princess, which took place 
the 30th ult. Queen Wilhelmina, the 
present ruler of the country, is the last 
of the royal family, and much depends 
upon her success in raising a future heir 
to the throne, since her failure to do this 
would leave the country under the con- 
trol of Germany, a fate which the Hol- 
landers have long dreaded. Such a turn 
of affairs would also be a great menace 
to the balance of power in Europe. It 
is, therefore, a matter of considerable 
satisfaction in England and France that 
a healthy girl baby has now a prospect 
of being the future ruler of the little 
liberty-loving country. 

President Taft promptly cabled his 
congratulations. 


One of the interesting and important 
things tobe considered at the third 
annual congress of the Playground Asso- 
ciation of America, to be held in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Fifth month roth to r4th, 
will be the report of the committee on 
festivals, which will recommend the sub- 
stitution of dramatic, choral and folk 
dancing festivals for the noise and 
danger of “July 4th,” as now observed, 
and for the rowdy rioting of New Year’s 
eve in so many cities. Mayor McGee 
has asked the mayor of every city of 
5,000 or more inhabitants in the United 
States, and the heads of leading 
municipalities in Canada and Mexico, to 


send an official representative to this 


congress, 

The Playground Association has 
regard for the interests of the ris- 
ing generation, and it can very properly 
enlist in the campaign for the removal of 
the deadly peril that now tends upon the 
old-time method of celebrating this 
national holiday. 


Health officers of all the big cities of 
the United States will watch a campaign 
which has been begun in the District of 
Columbia against the house fly. Health 
Officer Woodward, of Washington, is 
being encouraged by many letters of con- 
gratulations and) he is anxious that the 
movement shall spread. Prof. George 
E. Byer wrote to him: “The house fly, 
the dirty fly, the typhoid and cholera 
infantum fly will soon swarm in thou- 
sands of millions, unless precautions are 
taken. The house fly, which we were 
taught in our childhood to treat with 
kindness, has been exposed. Its habits 
are filthy. It breeds in stables and gar- 
bage pails and carries the filth it revels 
in and tracks it across the sugar, the 
butter and the beefsteak. It paddles its 
horrid feet, gummed with the vilest rot- 
ting matter, in baby’s milk. It probably 
disseminates every disease. It must be 
exterminated. It can be driven out of 
every city. In an age of knowledge, 
screens and cheap disinfectants there is 
no excuse for flies in any household. 
Clean up your premises and report to the 
Health Department your neighbor who 
does not. Get rid of breeding places of 
flies and you will get rid of the flies.” 
Professor Beyer and Dr. Woodward 
cannot be justly accused of being too 
enthusiastic on this vitally important sub- 
ject. We all owe it to the health of the 
community to do our individual share in 
reducing the number of flies. 


HARD TO MANAGE. 


Mistress: But Dinah, maybe you are 
quarrelsome, too. Be easier with your 
husband. The Good Book says, “Heap 
coals of fire on his head.” 

Dinah: I dunno ’bout coals o’ fire, 
Missus, but I done flung hot watah on 
him onct, an’ it made him wuss. I 
don’t b’lieve nuffin’ll do dat niggah any 
good. 


NOTICES. 


The dedicatory services of the new 
Friends Church edifice near Lawrence, 
Ind., in Western Yearly Meeting, will 
take place Fifth month 16, 1909. Willis 
Bond, Lewis W. McFarland, Charles 
Huddleston, Lewis E. Stout and others, 
are expected to be present. Friends are 
invited to attend and those who can will 
please send their names to Grace 
Thomas, Lawrence, Ind. The meetings 
will be at 11 A. M., 2.30 and 730 eave 
with basket dinner. 


The Educational Association of 
Friends of Philadelphia, will hold its 
annual meeting at Friends School, Coul- 
ter Street, Germantown, the 22d inst. 

In the afternoon Wilfred Powell, Brit- 
ish Consul to Philadelphia, will speak on 
“English Education,” and in the evening 
an address will be given by Edwin A. 
Alderman, LL. D., President of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 
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Three Good 
Summer Rugs 


You will find Summer Rugs of all kinds 
here, but this time we want to speak of 
these three particularly : 


MOURZOUK RUGS—made in Austria of 
cocoa fibre ; cool, clean, inviting, very pop- 
ular. Thecolors and patterns are strikingly 
distinctive. All sizes from 36 x 72 inches 
up to 9 x 12 feet; we list these three most- 
in-demand sizes to show how prices run ; 
5 x 8 feet, $7.50; size 6x 9 feet, $10.00; 
size 9 x 12 feet, $21.00. 


KELTO RUGS—of heavy, hard-twisted 
woolen yarn ; plain grounds with neat de- 
signs; many of these Rugs are in the 
beautiful soft brown and green shades which 
harmonize so well without outdoor sur- 
roundings. Moderately priced—for exam- 
ple, 46x 7.6 feet, $6.75; size 6 x 9 feét, 
$10.75 ; size 9 x 12 feet, $20.00. 


BEDOUIN RUGS—made in Egypt from 
bullrushes. They’re washable—the hose can 
be turned on them without injury. These 
three sizes at special prices : 


$5.00 Rugs, 4.4 x 8 feet—now $2.50 
$6.00 Rugs, 6.9 x 10 feet—now $3.25 
$14.25 Rugs, 9 x12 feet—now $7.25 


Fourth Floor, Market Street. 


Strawbridge & Clothier 


There will be held a Summer School 
of Missions, at Boulder, Col., from 
Seventh month 4 to 11, 1900. 

Mrs. Montgomery, Mrs. Wells and 
other good speakers’ and workers will 
take part in the program. 

Friends who are expecting to go west, 
should make plans to take advantage of 
this occasion. It is: desired that all 
returned missionaries be present. 

There will be railroad rates to Denver 
for the N. E. A. which also occurs at 
that time. 

Further notice will be given. 


By action of the Headquarters Com- 
mittee of the Pennsylvania Anti-Saloon 
League, the 14th inst. has been fixed for 
a great State conference at Harrisburg 
upon the question of local option. Dur- 
ing the forenoon an executive session of 
the League Board of Trustees will be 
held at the First Baptist Church to con- 
sider plans for the local option campaign. 
The afternoon session will be held at the 
same place and be an open State confer- 
ence of the friends of local option. It is 
hoped that every county and as far as 
possible every community will be repre- 
sented in this meeting. Any one who is 
interested in getting local option at the 
next session of the Legislature, is invited 
to be present. 

P. A. Baker, Columbus, Ohio, General 
Superintendent of the League in Amer- 
ica, will be present at all the sessions, 
and will address a great mass meeting at 
the Board of Trade in the evening. 
Efforts are being made also to secure 
the attendance of Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, 
Portland, Me., President of the National 
Wee“, U: 
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THE LARGER OUTLOOK. -s 


I am afraid Friends, in America at least, have 
rather settled down to the conclusion that they have 
a small niche to fill in the world and that they ought 
not to expect great things or to look toward great 
undertakings. They seem ready to adopt the words 
which I have once before quoted as the saying of a 
certain Friend: “We are doing our little work in 
our little way!” I have no doubt that it 2s better 
to do a little work than to do nothing at all, and also 
better for us to do thoroughly well what we do under- 
take than to attempt things which we should only 
bungle and spoil. There is some truth, though I 
think not much, in the old proverb that a bird in 
the hand is worth two in the bush. But our trouble 
is that we are so much occupied with the bird we 
have caught, or rather with the one our fathers 
caught, that we are too apt to forget that there are 
any other birds in the bushes waiting to be caught. 
We travel round too much inside our small peck 
measure, and do not enough expect to add to the con- 
quests that have been made in the past. I never 
attend a yearly meeting, in the east or in the west, 
without being deeply impressed with the meagerness 
of the expectation. The same old things turn up 
again, already polished smooth and worn threadbare. 
A skillful guesser can forecast what the committee 
report will say, and also what mild and familiar 
words will be spoken by the faithful after it is read. 
The state of society comes round again and the old 
time phrases are duly repeated and solemnly uttered, 
as though something momentous hung upon it all. 

Not one of the men who are so meek in their 
expectations for the work of the Church would for 
a moment think of conducting his business on this 
same bird-in-the-hand theory, nor would they be con- 
tent with doing “their little business in their little 
They expect steady expansion anl enlarge- 
ment as soon as they get to their offices, and they 
see no merit there in the round within the same old 
peck measure. Why not carry some of this largeness 
of vision, this bigness of expectation, which char- 


way.” 


acterize American business, industry and farming, 
into our work for the Church ? 


We are told often enough that Friends have a con- 


ception of spiritual religion and a message of truth 
for which the modern world is hungry and which 
peculiarly fit the deep needs of the age. I have 
always believed this, and do still, but who would infer 
from the exercises of our meetings for business that 
we were awake to any momentous mission to the 
great world about us? There it is, presumably, ery- 
ing, like Macedonia of old: “Come over and help us 
with your simple, spiritual, untrammeled religion!” 
And here we are busy with our bird-in-the-hand, 
doing our little work in our little way, as though no 
consciousness of larger things to be done ever broke 
our peace or stung us to great endeavors. 

The smallness of our numbers is a matter of little 
importance. Greece conquered the world with an 
army smaller than our numerical force. It is the 
spirit, the purpose, the expectation that counts, not 
the number in the census reports. I wish there were 
more of us, particularly in these eastern yearly meet- 
ings, but the question of numbers could be entirely 
ignored if we could only get the wider outlook— 
the larger expectation, which would make it impos- 
sible for us to be satisfied with marking time, and 
which would carry us forward to the conquest of new 
territory. R. M: J. 


WHAT GOD HATH JOINED TOGETHER. 


We have just received a new translation of the Ser- 


; mon on the Mount,* and with it have sat again at 


the Great Teacher’s feet. We have beheld the 
Master with His new message, and noted His attitude 
toward the sacred institutions and traditions of His 
people. We have beheld Him, as it were, standing 
at the parting of the ways between the ‘old’? and 
the “new,” and have heard Him enunciate principles 
applicable in all time. On the one hand was the 
old system, with its classic exponent, the Pharisee, 
a man who tried to compass life with law plus tra- 
dition, whose ideal was slavish obedience to the 
On the other 
hand a new spirit was calling for prophetic souls. 
Life could not be circumscribed by law, even though 


precepts of the past—nothing more. 


*Reference is here made to “Mountain Pathways,” by 
Hector Waylen; publishers, Sherratt & Hughes, London, 
Eng. Price, 2s. 6d. We have used the author’s translation 
of Scripture quotations in this editorial. 
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that law be supplemented with tradition. The old 
order was too narrow for the current visions of 
empire and the new ethical spirit long since heralded 
by the early prophets of Israel, then smothered by 
legalism for centuries, only to find a new voice in 
John the Baptist. Here at the dawn of this new 
era comes the great Galilean. | 

We are all aglow with interest. Which course 
will He take? Will He follow the “old” or espouse 
the “new?? If He chooses one, will He discard 
the other? Listen—“Unless your righteousness 
shall surpass that of the Scribes and Pharisees, in 
nowise may ye enter into the Kingdom of the 
Heavens’”—He has espoused the new movement. 
But hold, He speaks further: “Do not suppose that 
1 have come to break down the law and the prophets. 
I have not come to break down, but to make com- 
plete.” Yes, he has espoused the “new,” but He 
has not rejected the “old.” They are linked together 
in a vital union. The present is the flower, the 
iruitage of the past. 

Having taken this position, Jesus lays bare con- 
servative Phariseeism. He at once reveals its virtue 
and its fault. “O, the bliss of the hungry and 
thirsty after righteousness, for they shall be feasted.” 
The Pharisee, with his face to the past, was too easily 
satisfied with the ideals of yesterday. He was 
superior to the man with no ideals, but he had a 
weakness—and a great weakness it was. He was 
not open to the best of to-day. ‘‘O, the bliss of the 
hungry and thirsty.” 

And there is the twin lesson to progressives: 
“I have not come to break down, but to make com- 
plete.” Luther and Calvin saw new light, but they 
broke with the past. They chose the “new” and 
condemned the “old.” They denounced the Pope 
as the man of sin, and the Roman Church as the 
embodiment of evil. Likewise the later Protestants 
turned with bitter antagonism against the orders 
from which they came. Even the early Friends 
painted a very disparaging picture of the English 
Church, the Puritans and others. It-is our privilege 
to possess a perspective that our fathers, the early 
reformers, did not have. We can see what they 
never dreamed—that their new visions grew as 
flowers on the soil of the systems from which they 
sprang. 

With these object lessons before us, does it not 
behoove us to listen to the words of Jesus and apply 
them to present conditions? Do we bury ourselves 
with musty apologies, and think only of the past? 
Are we afraid of a new idea just because it is new ? 
Do we shut our eyes to the full significance of present 


issues, label them with old names, and imagine them 
duplicates of past situations? Are we modern 
Pharisees? Possibly we have gone to the other 
extreme—been infatuated with the novelty and vigor 
of the present, and look with disdain upon old-time 
meetings, old-time theology and old-time religion. 
Both tendencies may be harmful, both may be help- 
ful—harmful if we refuse to correlate the two, if we 
turn to the “old” and ignore the “new,” or to the 
“new” and ignore the “old”; harmful if we attempt 
to force conservatives and progressives into two oppos- 
ing camps; helpful if we maintain the open mind, 
if we hunger and thirst for the truth; helpful if we 
maintain a respectful consideration for the best of 
the past and a charitable openness to the best of the 
present. 

He who habitually thinks of the “old order” as a 
misfortune, as a hindrance to the progress of truth, 
is apt to miss the deeper lessons of history. Any 
institution that can claim the interest of a large 
number of men for any considerable time must min- 
ister in some way to their wants, and deserves 
reverent consideration. Nowhere is this more true 
than in the Church. There is much of truth in all 
the great movements in the Church. They may be 
quite foreign to our life to-day and hard to under- 
stand, but they had their place, did their work, and 
made their contribution to the great stream of life 
of which we now form a part. 

Would that we were “hungry and thirsty after 
* and that we possessed a faith that 
could follow on with the Spirit of Truth that Jesus 
promised, and at the same time look with due 
consideration on the principles and_ institutions 
bequeathed to us as a rich heritage through the 


righteousness,’ 


labor and saerifice of those gone before. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


Some of our correspondents have raised the ques- 
tion whether the Five Years’ Meeting adopted the 
proposals respecting the meetings on ministry and 
oversight, or referred them, without such action, to 
the several yearly meetings. The answer is that 
the Five Years’ Meeting adopted the proposed 
changes, as may be seen on page 115 of the minutes, 
where the Five Years’ Meeting approved the report 
of the business committee which “united in propos- 
ing the changes in the constitution and discipline.” 

We did not intend to imply, in our recent discus- 
sion of the subject, that the yearly meetings were 
under obligation to act upon the matter during the 
present year, but only that they were likely to do so. 


—s 
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HOW A BOY KILLED A GIANT. 


BY RUFUS M. JONES. 


Once there was a great giant, named Goliath, who 
lived in Gath, a royal city of the Philistines. The 
Philistines were a very bold and warlike people who 
dwelt along the border of the country of the children 
of Israel, and they were always trying to drive these 
children of Israel out and to get the beautiful. coun- 
try between the Jordan and the Great Sea for them- 
selves. They worshipped a fish for their god, they 
built lofty temples to keep their fish-idols in, and they 
thought their god would help them conquer the people 
who worshipped Jehovah; but he could not do it, as 
you will see. 

Goliath was more than nine feet tall—as tall as 
you would be, my little reader, if you stood upon 
your father’s shoulders. He wore a brass helmet on 
his head so that no sword could cut him, and he had 
a brass coat which covered his body and his arms. 
Then he had strips of brass buckled round his legs, 
and a great shield, which a slave carried in front of 
him. In his powerful right hand he held a spear 
so big that no boy to-day could lift it, and besides this 
terrible weapon he also had a sword and a Javelin. 
He thought nobody ever could kill him, and he told 
the Philistines that they could stay in their tents 
and he would fight their battles for them. 

He was very proud and haughty, and he would 
stride out and stand where he could make the children 
of Israel hear his deep voice, and then he would 
dare them to come and fight with him. He would 
say: “If you can kill me then my people shall all 
be your slaves, but if I kill the man who comes out 
to fight with me then all your people shall be our 
slaves.”” Everybody that heard him speak was fright- 
ened, for they all felt sure that there was no one 
who could kill such a monstrous giant as he was. 

While this brass-covered Goliath was striding out 
day after day and daring the mighty men of Israel 
to come out to fight with him, there was, not very 
far away, a boy named David, keeping his father’s 
sheep by the brooks, close to the city of Bethlehem. 
He loved his sheep, and he loved the wild flowers 
and the birds, but he often dreamed, as he lay in 
the soft grass, of the great things he was going to 
do in the world when he was grown to be a man. 

While he was lying near the bank of a swift brook, 
wondering what his big brothers were doing in the 
battles with the Philistines, suddenly a servant 
touched him on the shoulder and told him that his 
father wanted him at the house. 

David rose and ran, as he had done once before 
when the old prophet, Samuel, the king-maker, had 
sent for him. When he reached the house he saw 
a little cart filled with loaves of bread and cheese and 
parched corn. His father came out and said: 
“David, my son, I want you to take these things 
to your brothers in the battle-camp, and you must 
find out how they are and how the battle is going.” 

You may be sure David was glad to hear what his 


father said, for he wanted very much to see the 
soldiers, with their great spears, and to see what a 
battle was like. He ran and kissed his mother, and 
started off briskly for the camp. He felt, somehow, 
in his soul that something great and wonderful was 
going to happen to him. Just as he got to his 
brothers’ camp the great giant strode out, with the 
sun flashing on his helmet, and David thought he had 
never seen such a terrible man, and he fairly trembled 
when he heard Goliath dare anybody to fight with 
him; but he said quietly to himself: “I am going to 
do it.”’ He turned to a man that stood by and asked 
what would be done to the person who should kill 
this great enemy and set the people free, and the man 
said: “The king will make him very, very rich, and 
he will give him his own daughter, a beautiful 
princess, to be his wife, and he will make his family 
very famous in the land.” 

David wanted these things, but, deep down in his 
heart, he wanted much more to do a deed that would 
help his people and that would please the God he 
worshipped. Pretty soon the king heard that there 
was a brave, splendid looking boy come to the camp, 
and he sent for David, and David came to the king 
and said: ‘I am ready to go out and fight this wicked 
giant.” ‘You cannot go,” said the king; “you are 
only a boy, and he is a mighty soldier.” “I know I 
am a boy,” answered David, “but I am not afraid. 
Once I killed a lion that came to steal one of my 
lambs. I caught him by the beard and slew him; 
and once I killed a bear that got among the sheep. 
God, who helped me then, will help me now. Let 
me go out against this giant.” 

Then the king-put his own armor on David. He 
buckled a great iron coat about his waist. He put 
a brass helmet on his head, and he fastened a heavy 
sword by his side. The shepherd boy hardly knew 
himself, and when he walked he was so heavy he 
could searcely lift his feet. He turned to the king 
and said: “I cannot go with this armor. I am not 
used to it. Please take it off and let me go as I 
went to fight the lion.” So the king unbuckled the 
armor and took it off, but he expected now that his 
poor little champion would surely be killed. 

David started off with only a sling in one hand and 
a walking-stick in the other. All the soldiers in the 
army lined up on the hills to see what would happen, 
but David’s three brothers felt sure that they should 
never see their fair-faced shepherd boy again. As he 
ran down the hill to meet the giant he crossed a 
brook, and he stopped in it long enough to pick up 
five smooth, round stones, which he put in the bag 
hanging from his girdle. Then he ran on until he 
stood in front of the great brass-covered warrior. 

When Goliath saw him he laughed at him and 
made fun of him: “Do you think I am a little dog 
that can be killed with a stick! Why, I shall kill 
you in a minute, and leave you here for the birds to 
eat.” But David was not frightened a bit. He 
stood still and said: “You have a great sword and 
a spear and a javelin, and you think you can kill me 
with a stroke, but I come with the power of the 
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ereat God, and you cannot hurt me at all, and all 
the Philistines will know in a few minutes that our 
God is the true God, for they will see you lying 
here, still and dead.” 

Then he took a stone from the bag at his side and 
put it in his sling, and swung it around his head and 
sent it straight at the giant. 
air with a whistling noise and hit Goliath on his 
forehead, where he had no armor, and he fell over 
as a tree falls on the ground, and all the children 
of Israel watching on the hills knew that the shepherd 
boy with his sling had saved their country and made 
them free. 
; * * * * * * * 


‘One day, when David had grown up and was a 
man with hard battles to fight, he found himself hard 
pressed by his enemies and without any sword to 
fight with. He turned aside and went to one of 
the holy places in the country near by, and asked 
the priest there if he had a sword to lend him. The 
priest said: “Yes, I have a wonderful sword. It 
is a trophy of the nation, and we keep it wrapped 
up in a cloth and layed away in a sacred place. It 
is the sword of the great giant, Goliath, whom David 
killed, and with this sword he cut off the giant’s 
head.” And David’s eyes flashed, and he said to 
the priest: ‘Give me that sword—it is just the one 
I want,” and with this sword, by which he had won 
his victory as a boy, he went out to fight the battles 
of the man. 

That is what you will do, my young reader, you 
will fight the battles of your later life with the 
strength and skill won through the victories of your 
youth. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ALLEN JAY— 
. XXXIV.* 
58. At Friends Boarding School, Providence, R. I. 

In the autumn of 1876 my wife and I attended 
the Centennial Exposition, Philadelphia, taking our 
son William with us, and while there I took him to 
Providence, Rhode Island, and entered him as a 
student in Friends boarding school, located in that 
city, now called “Moses Brown School.” 

During the winter of ’76 and ’77 I found much to 
claim my time in finishing the work in North Caro- 
lina that I felt it right to do before leaving. In 
the spring I attended New York Yearly Meeting, 
and while there Albert K. Smiley, principal of 
Friends boarding school, Providence, asked me to 
take the position “OF treasurer of. the school, and also 
to exercise my gift in the ministry in the meetings 
of the school and to have general oversight of the 
religious work of the institution. This offer, after 
some consideration, my wife and I felt it right to 
‘ accept, believing that the time had come to leave the 
yearly meeting that was dear to us, for a fear rested 
upon my mind that Friends paid too much attention 
to my judgment. In other words, I was having more 


* Copyright, 1908, by The John C. Winston Co. 


It went through the | 


influence in the yearly meeting than was best for any 
one man to exercise for his own good or for the good 
of the Church. It leads the Church to depend too 


| much on one individual and may result in injury to 


the individual who exercises such influence. The 
parting was a day long to be remembered at old 
Springfield meeting. We left on Second-day morn- 
ing, and on the First-day before a great concourse 
of people were at the meeting. However, as 1 have 
returned again and again to visit that yearly meeting, 
and have witnessed the way that the young men and 
young women who have now grown up are carrying 
forward the work of the Church; I am more and more 
convinced that it was the leading of the Spirit that 
took us away at the time we left. 

So, when school opened at Providence that autumn, 
we were comfortably located in the building at the 
school and our three children were entered as stu- 
dents. We had our rights of membership transferred 
to Providence Monthly Meeting, and became members 
of New England Yearly Meeting. I settled down 
to my work in the institution, work which I greatly 
enjoyed, as those four years were years of great bless- 
ing to me. Our association with Albert K. Smiley, 
the principal, and his wife, Eliza P. Smiley, together 
with his twin brother, Alfred H. Smiley, and his wife 
and family, who were generally there in the winter 
time, were such that it always brings up pleasant 
recollections as we look back to those days. It was a 
pleasure to speak to the dear young people twice a 
week, to be with them in their First-day school work, 
and to attend their prayer meetings. It was a cause 
of rejoicing to see some of them giving themselves 
to the Lord and growing up to become useful members 
of the Church. New England was different from 
North Carolina, and yet we found an open door there 
for service, 


59. The Origin of the Moses Brown School. 


It may be well to stop and give a little sketch of 
the school. I quote from the catalogue of 1904: 
“Tt was founded by Moses Brown, Providence, 
who was also a founder of Brown University and 
the first president who suggested the removal of the 
university from Warren to Providence. He was one 
of Rhode Island’s most eminent citizens, a founder 
of literary and benevolent institutions, as well as of 
great manufacturing industries which have been of 
vast and perpetual benefit to the whole country. 
Isaac Lawton opened a school at Portsmouth, Rhode 
Island, Eleventh month 8, 1784. It continued for 
four years, and then for want of funds was discon- 
tinued until 1819, when it was opened in Providence, 
and has continued with slight interruption until the 
present time. ‘The school was in successful operation 
during the last seventeen years of the life of Moses 
Brown, and claimed his constant watchful care. He 
gave to it annually during this period $100, and in 
addition to many small donations he gave another lot 
of land and $15,000 in money in his will. It is 
probable that his example influenced his son, Obadiah, 
who had a great regard for his father, to give to it: 
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the sum of over $100,000 in his will, which the school 
received in 1822. John G. Whittier wrote of the 
school: 
“Not vainly the gift of its founder was made, 

Not prayerless the stones of its corner were laid; 


The blessing of Him» Whom in secret they sought 
Has owned the good work which the fathers have wrought.” 


60. Albert K. Smiley. 


My remarks, I feel, would be incomplete without 
some allusion to the principal, Albert K. Smiley, who 
had been in charge seventeen years when I went there, 
and remained two years longer. Perhaps I cannot 
do better than to make a few quotations from his 
own remarks made at Lake Mohonk on the day of his 
golden wedding, Seventh month 8, 1907: “When my 
brother and I were fourteen years old, the principal 
of the academy we were attending had a fifteen 
minutes’ talk with us and told us that we ought to 
prepare for college, and advised us to study Latin. 
This suggestion set us on fire, and the next day we 
started Latin. We had to leave the academy in a 
week or two to chop a year’s supply of wood, and 
while chopping we went through the declensions and 
conjugations and read the Latin reader through. 
That fifteen-minute talk took us from the farm, sent 
us through college, and made me an educator for 
thirty years—four years an instructor at Haverford 
College; four years at an English and classical 
academy, which my brother and I started at Phila- 
delphia to fit boys for college; two years head of a 
large boarding school established close to my own 
home; and nineteen years as principal and superin- 
tendent of a semi-collegiate school at Providence. I 
will just throw in here that I am still in the educa- 
tional field, and not entirely in hotel life. For thirty 
years I have been a trustee of Bryn Mawr College, 
and I am a trustee of Brown University and of 
Pomona College, California, and president of the 
board of trustees of the State Normal School, New 
Paltz. So I am not fully a hotel-keeper. When my 
brother Alfred and I were born we were so much 
alike that our mother tied ribbons on either our arms 
or legs, I don’t remember which, to distinguish us. 
None of our neighbors or teachers knew us apart. 
We always worked together, walked together, slept 
together, had measles, mumps and whooping-cough 
together, never had a single article of clothing, money 
or anything else separate for twenty-seven years. In 
the morning we jumped into the first suit of clothes 
that came in our way, no matter who wore it the 
day before. Until we were twenty-seven years old, 
when my brother married, we never had anything to 
be called ‘mine,’ but always ‘ours.’” In 1856 he 
became acquainted with Eliza P. Cornell, which 
resulted in their being married Seventh month 8, 
1857, in Twentieth Street Meeting-house, New 
York, after the manner of the Quaker ceremony. 
His wife has proved a great blessing and strength 
to him during the years of his active life. They had 
one child, a daughter, who died in early life. I 
wish to bear my testimony to Eliza P. Smiley’s noble 
Christian character, a life that has been devoted to 


the good of others. Many a homesick boy and girl 
at Providence can look back and remember her 
loving sympathy and Christian counsel, and in later 
years strong men and women who have visited Lake 
Mohonk have borne away in loving remembrance her 
self-devotion in making their stay at Mohonk a 
pleasant one. To quote again from Albert Smiley’s 
own words: “I bought Mohonk with the idea of mak- 
ing it a home, expecting the hotel to be conducted 
by an agent, planning to live a mile or more from 
the hotel and devote my time to developing and 
beautifying the property. My brother Alfred con- 
ducted the hotel for ten years, while I remained in 
Providence to earn money to pay off the debt and 
to enlarge the hotel. When he built Minnewaska 
and left Mohonk, I resigned from Providence and 
came here. I desired to have some member of my 
own family to assist me, and secured my brother 
Daniel for the summer of 1880. He was at that 
time chief assistant in the Penn Charter School, 
Philadelphia. In the winter of 1881 I visited him 
there and found him about to publish a Greek gram- 
mar, and, furthermore, about to get married. I per- 
suaded him to leave his literary career and join me 
in building up Mohonk. He and his wife came 
here in June, 1881, and have been here ever since.. 
Mohonk has afforded me intense pleasure in its devcl- 
opment. I have treated this property, the result of 
26 purchases, as a landscape artist does his canvas, 
cnly my canvas covers seven square miles. I never 
take a walk or a drive over the property but I find 
some ugly trees to be removed, a new path to be built, 
a group of trees or shrubs to be set out, a vista to 
be opened, groups of trees to be planted to give seclu- 
sion to a too open view, a summer house to be built, 
bright flowers to be set out, or dead flowers to be 
removed. I am confident that the outdoor life at 
Mohonk had added years to my own and my wife’s 
lives. More than forty years ago my wife’s health 
broke down, largely in consequence of the loss of 
our child, and two of the best physicians in New 
England declared she could not live three months. A 
little later I too suffered as severe a case of nervous 
prostration as I have ever known as a result of over- 
work in the Providence school. We both consider 
that Mohonk here and outdoor life have brought us 
through many years in a very fair degree of good 
health. My intense interest in the welfare of the 
Indians and in international arbitration, which has 
resulted in 88 Mohonk conferences, has afforded me 
the greatest satisfaction. Would that I might live 
to see the greater number of international difficulties 
settled by peaceful arbitration! Any suggestion 
about naming a price for this estate has met the 
instant reply that Mohonk is not for sale, and no 
money can ever induce me to part with my home, 
which I love as fondly as a mother her child.” 


61. Associations and Reminiscences of Providence 
and New England. 


The committee having charge of the school was com- 
posed of a number of leading Friends of New Eng- 
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land Yearly Meeting. Among them were Tabors, 
Howlands, Chases, Tobeys, Bufkins and other family 
names of New England. It was a pleasure to me to 
associate with these noble men. That yearly meet- 
ing had been held at Newport, Rhode Island, almost 
from its origin, but while I was a member it was 
held for the first time at Portland, Maine, and as 
Friends had no accommodation there sufficient, they 
were invited to hold it in the City Hall. The hall 
was pretty well filled, and I can call to mind some 
of the leading men who were present at that time, 
among them John G. Whittier, Neal Dow, Eli Jones 
and others who have done noble work for the cause. 
One day during the yearly meeting, going down into 
the basement I found the officers of the law engaged 
in pouring 100 barrels of whiskey that they had 
captured into the mouth of the sewer that ran out 
into the bay. It had been shipped into the city under 
some false name and disguised in such a way that 
it was not expected to be detected, but the authori- 
ties were on the watch, and where there is a disposi- 
tion to do so there is generally a way to find out those 
who are violating the law. It is often said that pro- 
hibition did not prohibit in Maine. I remember on 
one of my excursions down into Maine, in two days’ 
drive in the carriage I found three jails. One was 
converted into a barn, another into a cow stable, and 
the third into a hay barn. They said that since 
prohibition had gone into effect there were no pris- 
oners to occupy them. 

After I had been at Providence two years, A. K. 
Smiley resigned and went to Lake Mohonk, and 
Augustine Jones, who was a lawyer in Boston and 
an active member of New England Yearly Meeting, 
was selected to fill the place. He was a man of 
literary taste, fond of study, and at once took a deep 
interest in the welfare of the institution. My con- 
nection with the institution under his administration 
was pleasant and agreeable. He encouraged me in 
my department of the work, but soon after this time 
I began to get letters from the managers of Earlham 
College, Indiana, making propositions to me to come 
to that institution and take the position of superin- 
tendent and treasurer of the college, and my wife 
to take the place of matron. At first it did not 
present itself as very attractive, for my relations at 
Providence were pleasant and without any very great 
responsibilty in regard to government or control. Yet, 
after being separated for more than a dozen years 
from all of our relations, the proposition had some- 
thing attractive in it, and in view of our sons’ grow- 
ing up, there was an inclination to return to the west. 
So, after considerable correspondence, I accepted the 
position of superintendent and treasurer of that insti- 
tution, but my wife, who was not very strong, pre- 
ferred to be a looker-on for one year at least before 
assuming the office of matron. So I resigned my 
position at Providence, to take effect at the close 
of the second year of Augustine Jones’s administra- 
tion and the fourth year of my labors at Friends 
boarding school. Again we felt the severing of the 


towards our dear New England friends. We had 
tormed many warm attachments, and I had found an 
open door for labor in the gospel in the limits of 
the yearly meeting, visiting all the quarterly meet- 
ings, attending conferences of various kinds con- 
nected with the yearly meeting work, finding 
comfortable homes to rest at during the summer vaca- 
tion in Maine, Lynn, Nantucket Island, New Bedford 
and many other places. Especially do I wish to men- 
tion the home of the Swan sisters, Boston, where 
many weary laborers have found a resting place. I 
shall ever look back with deep interest on the four 
years spent with the Friends of New England Yearly 
Meeting, and I trust that my feeble efforts have not 
been in vain in strengthening the work there. 

Four years ago my wife and I attended New Eng- 
land Yearly Meeting, held within the walls of the 
old boarding school. It brought up many memories 
of the past. They gave us my old room to sleep in, 
the same place in the dining room at the head of 
the table, and as I met from day to day those who, 
more than thirty years before, were boys and girls 
in the school, but had now grown up to be fathers and 
mothers, and brought their children up to introduce 
them, it made me feel that I was growing old. But 
as I saw these same people taking active part in the 
yearly meeting and heard their names called on 
various committees, I felt that the dear old Friends 
boarding school had not existed in vain and that the 
labors of other days had not been lost. 


NORTH CAROLINA TO INDIANA. 
BY CHARLES F. COFFIN. 


In the spring of 1818 my father, Elijah Coffin, 
made a journey on horseback from North Carolina to 
Indiana and back. During this journey he saw dif- 
ferent parts of the State and looked from that time 
towards removing. He married two years later, and 
continued to reside in Guilford County, North Caro- 
lina, until 1824, when he says in his journal: “My 
wife’s father, Benjamin Hiatt, having determined to 
remove to the western country with his family, we 
set off together, leaving our native State in the 
Eighth month of 1824. We were favored to reach 
the neighborhood of Milford, Indiana, in about four 
weeks, in which we settled, and I took up a school 
in the village of Milton.” 

They left their native state with regret. While 
the soil in many places had become impoverished it 
had a delightful climate and beautiful forests, and 
their friends and associates of a lifetime resided 
there, but the existence of slavery and the consequent 
troubles likely to arise, which afterwards did arise, 
led them to remove to a free State. 

My father and mother at the time had two chil- 
dren, Miriam Allinson, aged about three and one-half 
years, and Charles Fisher, aged about eighteen 
months, $ 

When it was found that they had settled on 


“ties of Christian fellowship that had grown up | removal, a number of their friends joined the party, 
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which finally increased, including children and grown 
folks, to about 40. There were no public convey- 
ances between the two States, and turn-pike roads 
were unknown at that time. In order to perform the 
journey they procured two-horse wagons, covered with 
white cotton cloth to protect them from the rain and 
weather. Such wagons were very familiar in 
Indiana a few years later, 1830-40 and 750, as there 
were large numbers of movers passing frequently over 
the national road from Ohio and Indiana to the 
western States. They camped out at night and took 
with them only such bedding, tents and clothing as 
seemed essential. They had also to provide articles 
of food which would supply them through the jour- 
ney, gathering on the way additional provisions as 
they needed for themselves and their horses. No 
doubt they presented a picturesque and interesting 
appearance as the large number of wagons passed in 
procession along the way. They averaged probably 
20 to 30 miles a day, and when night came usually 
stopped beside a stream, where they could obtain a 
supply of water, erect their tents and spend the night. 
They traveled slowly, and had frequently to double 
the teams, that is, taking four horses upon one wagon 
and going back for the other. Of course, when able 
to do so, they walked, and I have heard my aunt, 
Esther Hiatt (afterwards Dickinson), who was a 
young girl at the time, tell of leading me up the 
mountains, which, of course, must have been very 
slowly, as I was a small child. 

It was in many respects a wearisome way of travel- 
ing, but had its compensations. They enjoyed the 
outdoor life and the interesting scenery through 
which they passed, and when they camped at night 
there was quite a circle around the camp-fire, for 
enjoyment and rest after they had partaken of their 
evening meal. They took their course through 
western North Carolina and a portion of Virginia 
to the Cumberland Gap, through which they passed 
into the blue grass region of Kentucky. Here they 
found a road which had been traveled for many 
years, entitled the ‘‘Wilderness Road,” upon which 
they continued their journey to the Ohio River at 
Wayne County, Indiand, to the village of Milton. 

The facts here narrated were gathered during their 
lifetime in conversations with my parents and those 
who accompanied them. 

I am indebted to my sister, Mary Coffin Johnson, 
for the following: 

Our aged uncle, John Hiatt, just before his death, 
gave me many particulars of the emigrating colony 
from North Carolina to Indiana. He recalled the 
long, tedious journey with great clearness, and indeed 
made the narrative so interesting that I fortunately 
took notes of what he said, from which I extract the 
following: 

The emigrant colony numbered, as has already been 
stated, about 40, including children, who were all 
members of the Society of Friends, and born and 
brought up in Guilford and Randolph Counties, 
N. ©. Many of these were near kindred. They 
started from Guilford County on the 20th of Eighth 


month, 1824, and were four or five weeks on the 
journey, reaching Milton, Wayne County, Indiana, 
very early in Tenth month. Milton was then but a 
hamlet containing a few log houses. 

There were in the company the following; 

Benajah Hiatt, Elizabeth Hiatt, his wife, and their 
two daughters, Esther and Hannah Hiatt; Charity 
(Williams) Hiatt, mother of Benajah Hiatt; Elijah 
Coffin, Naomi (Hiatt) Coffin, his wife, and their two 
children, Miriam Allinson and Charles Fisher; John 
Hiatt, Rebecca Hiatt, his wife; Lydia Jessup, a 
young woman who was brought up by Benajah and 
Elizabeth Hiatt; Miriam Macy, a near relative; 
Driver Boon, Anna Boon, his wife, and two children, 
Rachel and Rhoda; Michael Weasner, Rebecca 
Weasner, his wife, and four children, Michael Jr., 
Abigail, Jonathan and Ruth; Mrs. Mendenhall, 
mother of Mrs. Weasner ; Isaac Hodson, single young 
man; Levi Bowman, single young man; Lydia Gor- 
don, single young woman; Miriam Baldwin, single 
young woman. 

Charity (Williams) Hiatt was then upwards of 
seventy-four years of age. She lived in Indiana 
fifteen and a half years, and died at Spiceland, 
Henry county, third month 17, 1840. 

John Hiatt and his wife Rebecca, who was the 
daughter of Josiah and Rebecca Unthank, had been 
married but six months, the date of their marriage 
being Second month 24, 1824, taken from their mar- 
riage certificate, on setting out for Indiana. 


The Hiatt party had one covered wagon and one: 
which they called a carriage. They carried a tent 
in which the family slept every night, except two 
during the entire journey. The bride, Rebecca, and 
her husband lodged in the wagon. 

While traveling in the mountains in Virginia on 
their way they camped in the vicinity of Joseph 
Hiatt’s, and visited him and his family. Joseph 
Hiatt was the youngest child of our great-great-grand- 
parents, George and Martha Wakefield Hiatt. He 
never removed from Virginia. 

Our parents spoke in after-life of the toilsome 
journey over the mountains, and of the grand, wild 
scenery. The road, when there was one, was exceed- 
ingly poor and rough. The trails were bad, and 
there were no bridges. 

They were forced to hitch logs of trees they cut 
by the way for brakes to the wagons when descending 
the steep, rugged places. 

The few mountaineers they saw were living in rude 
log cabins, on an exceedingly low plane of civiliza- 
tion and morality, steeped in ignorance, shiftless and 
coarse. Drink was the prevailing curse. They 
raised small patches of barley and Indian corn, from 
which they manufactured liquors in domestic stills, 
erected on the springs, brooks and creeks. 


With few exceptions these Quaker emigrants were 
all young, active persons, enjoying excellent health, 
and of good habits. They were a valuable addition 
to the early settlement of the then young State of 
Indiana.—Western Work. 
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YEARLY MEETING SUNDAY. 


[The following editorial in the (London) Friend 
shows what is being done in one yearly meeting to 
realize the larger outlook called for by R. M. J. in 
our issue this week.—Ep. | 


One of the most enheartening considerations at our 
yearly meeting last year was that given to the report 
of the visitors who had attended meetings in and 
around Birmingham on the previous Sunday. 
Seventeen meetings were visited by 80 Friends, 
varying from one in one case to 16 Friends in 
another. Besides that service, week-end “settle- 
ments” were held by about 35 Friends in nine dif- 
ferent towns and villages where Friends have no 
meeting. In the second case, evening conferences 
and meetings for worship, ete., were held and Adult 
Schools visited, the effort meeting with a remarkable 
response in some places. The conclusion of the 
visitors generally was that nothing was clearer than 
“the willingness and eagerness with which large 
numbers of men and women welcome any effort to 
put before them a gospel free from narrowing doc- 
trine and full of a divine sympathy for human 
needs.” The visitors returned with a large sense 
of an open door, coupled with a realization of the 
failure of the Society heretofore, in modern days, 
to enter it in any adequate degree. 

The yearly meeting showed itself in strong sym- 
pathy with the appeal of the visitors, and its minute 
named four points which it commended to the careful 
attention of extension committees, as well as of indi- 
vidual Friends. In the belief that that minute has 
not yet had full scope, we recall these points, as 
follows: 

“(1) In every community there are sure to be people who 
are not satisfied with the choice of places of worship which are 
available to them at present. 

“(2) That the true ideal of the Friends meeting for wor- 
ship does appeal to men of all classes, 

“(3) That the present time offers a special opportunity of 
drawing in those who occupy a sceptical or negative attitude, 
as well as those who look to socialism for the solution of the 
problems which press heavily upon them. 

“(4) The need of a re-adjustment of our ideas in regard to 
our meetings for worship, not to the basal principles. on 
which they are held, but in regard to the trivialities which 
cramp and chill them.” 

The promotion of “fireside gatherings,” of which 
the recent meeting in Birmingham gives such encour- 
aging evidence, is one means of meeting the needs 
above alluded to. Through our Adult Schools, 
Friends are being increasingly brought into closer 
touch with men and women who are seeking for true 
and vital religion, and to whom the hand of brother- 
liness and comradeship supplies just the need which 
they have long felt. An announcement in our present 
issue shows that Friends in London hope to make 
a similar—though not necessarily the same—use of 
yearly meeting Sunday as was made in the neighbor- 
hood of Birmingham last year. The circumstances 
of London are, of course, different. A large meeting 
there has little influence compared with the effect 
of a similar meeting in a provincial city. But the 
social gatherings for quiet, heart-to-heart talks on 


subjects of vital interest may be of equal value wher- 
ever held. We hope our Friends in London will 
be encouraged in the special effort they are proposing 
to make this year. 


IN MEMORIAM OF HANNAH E. BEAN. 


Prepared for the Indian Association Third month 
3, 1909. 


At the last public meeting of the Indian Associa- 
tion, by request of the president, I tried to express 
the thought of the association in memory of two of 
our loved co-workers who had left us for the Heavenly 
Home. As I passed to my seat, our dear Hannah 
Bean leaned over to me and whispered a few words 
of sympathy and commendation. To-day our gather- 
ing seems incomplete without her! Yet, while she 
has entered in through the gates into the city eternal, 
beyond our earthly vision, we know she still loves 
us and the work so dear to her heart, for “life is ever 
lord of death, and love can never lose its own.” 
During all the years of our organized effort for 
California Indians, a charter member of our associa- 
tion, from the first a director, and part of the time a 
vice-president, Mrs. Bean gave herself freely to this 
work in behalf of the neglected and wronged red 
men and women, with the same untiring devotion that 
many years earlier her father showed in the protection 
and help of the negroes of Pennsylvania. Her ready 
sympathy, her calm judgment, her generous gift of 
time and strength and influence have builded into the 
present structure and success of our association more 
and better than this world will ever know. In these 
early years of our Indian work, when friends were 
few, and the way dark and rough, her unfailing cour- 
age was a perennial spring of comfort and cheer. I 
recall one winter morning, long years ago, when, 
by her invitation I went out to her house in College 
Park to lay upon her heart the burden and problem 
that I saw no way to carry nor to solve. Mrs. Taber 
and Miss Taber were in the far east, and advisers 
there were few, and as president I stood appalled and 
helpless at the crisis that it seemed impossible to 
meet. I recall her tender greeting, her absorbed 
attention as I read letters and unfolded the tangled 
tale. There, while she fully recognized the situa- 
tion, and saw no way to solve the problem, not for 
one moment was she pessimistic nor discouraged. 
She said: “There is one thing we can do, my dear; 
we can seek divine light and guidance.” And in that 
quiet room we knelt, and with that power of prayer 
which was hers she laid the whole matter before the 
Master and left the burden there, asking and trusting 
for the answer; and then with her loving words of 
faith and courage, and sound advice for only the 
next step, I left her, reassured and comforted. And, 
step by step, the tangle became straightened, and I 
now see plainly that we were surely guided through a 
dark and stormy sea to quiet waters. I have been 
asked to write memorial words of Mrs. Bean herself. 
To you who have known and loved her as I do, who 
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have been associated with her in this work of philan- 
thropy, or in any other—to you I need not voice my 
inability to express adequately a memorial of so rare, 
so wonderful a woman. For you too have felt the 
sunshine and charm of her sweet presence, the guid- 
ing influence of her unerring judgment and clear 
vision, and the power of her pure heartedness and 
deep spirituality. But to you who never knew her— 
ean I express the sunshine that greets and gladdens 
me as I come into my southeast dining room these 
mornings since the rains have ceased? Can I analyze 
the greeting, strengthening, informing effect of the 
evening sky and air upon my heated and troubled 
mind as I go out and look among the stars? Can I 
describe the perfume of the roses, the lilies, the 
violets, that is like the breath of Heaven at Easter- 
time? So the shining radiance of her presence, the 
quieting poise of her mind, the exquisite fragrance of 
her spirit can be realized only by those who have 
known her and loved her. She was the consummate 
flower of that most Christlike.and apostolie faith— 
the Society of Friends; she was, and is forever a 
Friend in all that best of English words implies. 
And as the consummate flower of life is love, so her 
life expanded in one superb blossom, and its fragrance 
is with us still, for love can never die. But love on 
earth needs hands and feet, and eyes and lips; and 
could dear Hannah Bean speak to us to-day, would 
she not say: 

“Will you not take up this love that I have left 
with you, and with your feet carry it to the red men 
and women whom I love; with your hands hold it out 
generously to their needs; with your eyes show them 
the love that is coming to meet them; with your lips 
speak the words of kindness and promise they are 
waiting to hear?” I think this is part of the message 
she would speak to us to-day, to you and to me. 


San Jose, California. 


Some Vielus on Present Bay Capirs. 


THE PROPOSED PLAN OF REVISION CON- 
CERNING MINISTRY AND OVERSIGHT 
MEETINGS. 


BY J. EDWIN JAY. 


It will doubtless appear to many, as upon first 
consideration it did to myself, that a revolutionary 
change in our discipline is contemplated by the edi- 
torial and “Proposed Plan for Ministry and Over- 
sight,” published in Tur Amertcan Frienp of 
Fourth month 15th. It is the purpose of this article 
to enable this impression to disappear, if indeed it 
exists among any, as it did exist with myself before 
making a careful analysis and comparison of the 
discipline and proposed plan as submitted below. 

Before reaching my conclusions on making my 
investigation, I asked for myself the following ques- 
tions: First, what are the actual reasons for the pro- 
posed change, and would any confusion arise in get- 
ting adjusted to the plan? Second, is it meant that 
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the offices of elder and overseer are to pass away or 
lose significance? Third, would any variance arise 
likely to do violence to the characteristic principles 
or tenets of Friends? Fourth, granting that the 
change would be mainly one of form, nevertheless 
would there be any weakness in what might be termed 
the structural stability of our organization? And, 
fifth, if this change is needed at all, is the plan pro- 
posed as adequate and perfect as the highest aims 
of the Church would demand? To answer these 
questions which, at first, with a conservative dissent 
I set against the proposition, I present below my 
analysis of the discipline and proposed plan and give 
my conclusions, which the facts thus discovered forced 
me to make: 


CoMPARISON OF THE DISCIPLINE AND THE ProposEp PLAN 
oF REVISION. 


Sections of the Discipline 


Affected. 


I. Sec. 3, page 24. Qualifi- 
cations and characteristic 


Corresponding Revision in 
the Proposed Plan, 


1, Presumably, would re- 
main in the Discipline 


duties of Elders. unchanged. 
2, Sec. 4, page 24. Appoint- 2. Presumably, would re- 
ment, qualifications and main unchanged, but 


duties of Overseers. 


3. Sec. I, page 53. Initia- BY, 
tive of Overseers in deal- 


really not provided for. 


Presumably would  re- 
main in the Discipline 


ing with offenders. unchanged. 
4. Sec. 2, page 53. Queries. 4. Presumably would be 
omitted. 
5. Chap. XIV, page 45. 5. Annulled by superscrip- 


Superscription. 


6. Sec. 9, page 26. Defining 
Pastoral Committee. 


7. Chap. VIII, page 33. ° 7s 


tion of “Proposed Plan.” 
6. Included in See. I, 1. 


Compare Sec. III, and 


Seal Peeliw: 


1. Method of appointing ie 


Unchanged in  prin- 
Elders. 


ciple. But through a 
Nominating Commit- 
tee of the Monthly 
Meeting instead of 
the joint committee. 
2. Mutual relations of 2. Not described. 
Ministers and Elders. 


3. Elders’ responsibilities 


3. Not specitically 
to the congregation, 


described. 


4. Discesnment of Apos- 4. Duty rather intensi- 
tate teaching. fied. - See Sec. II, 2. 
8. Sec. I, page 28. Record- 8. Initiative and _ process 


ing of Ministers. practically — unchanged, 
except helpfully simpli- 
fied. See Sec. II. 

Not provided for. Would 
probably devolve upon 
Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ministry and 
Evangelistic and Church 
Extension Work of the 
Quarterly Meeting. 


g. Sec. 2, page 30. Preroga- 9. 
tives of Clerks in signing 
Ministers’ credentials. 


10. Sec. I, page 46. Constit- 10. Compare Sec. I, 1, and 
uency, functions, and sec. J, IT. 

prerogatives of the Local The same features ap- 

Meeting on Ministry and portioned between two 

Oversight, viz. : committees as follows: 

First, the Pastoral Com- 

mittee of the congre- 


gation, 
I. Meetings composed of 1. Composed of Minis- 
Ministers, Elders and ters, Elders, Over- 


Overseers. seers and others. 
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2. Prepares reports on 2. Care of ministry and 
spiritual condition. pastoral needs. 


3. Discernment of per- 3. Makes the proposals 
sons called to the for the call of a pas- 
ministry. tor (implied). See 

SEC ulead: 

4. Calls pastors 4. Receives and pre- 
(Implied, 4) sents the names for 

membership. 


5. Guardianship of the Secondly, the Committee 
doctrines and morals on Ministry and Pas- 
of the ministry. toral Work of the 

Monthly Meeting. 

6. Co-operates in the 1. Takes initiative in 
appointments of its recording ministers. 
own constituency. 

2. Guardianship of doc- 
trines and_ efficiency 
of the ministry. 


3. Reports on Spiritual 


condition, 
II, Sec. 2 and 3, pages 48-50. 11. Presumably omitted; 7. e., 
Quarterly and _ yearly absorbed. 
Meetings on Ministry 


and Oversight. . 

12. Chap. I, page 64. Pastoral 
Committee of the Con- 
gregation. 


12. Copied into Sec. I, I. 


From the above analysis it may be seen that there 
is not an important point in the proposed plan of 
revision which is not already in vogue through the 
discipline, and that the ministry and oversight meet- 
ing as a form is already duplicated, if not superseded, 
by the committee plan. With respect to my ques- 
tions, therefore, this analysis showed me: First, that 
the reasons for the proposed revision are obvious, in 
that the discipline already has opened the way for 
the committee plan of procedure, and is it not also 
well known that in general usage the committee plan 
has superseded the ministry and oversight meeting 
in the progressive works of the Church. Thus the 
formal ministry and oversight meeting is left with 
its motive force lost. Therefore, instead of con- 
fusion arising in getting adjusted to the new plan, 
we would be relieved from the present confusion 
which is due to this dualism of disciplinary 
machinery. Second, that the offices of elder and 
overseer are in no way discarded or diminished in 
significance. Third, since elders and overseers, by 
the proposed plan, would doubtless become even more 
significant, 7. e., active, we should be returning to 
the original characteristics of the Friends meetings 
for business rather than be losing them. Fourth, I 
cannot see how we should be losing anything of that 
venerable influence which naturally clings to us in 
thinking of the elders of the Church, for in the pro- 
posed plan we are discarding nothing but the obsolete 
routine of the formal meeting. And in respect to the 
fifth question, I should reserve the privilege to doubt 
whether or not the proposed plan is as adequate and 
perfect and graduated as the freest interests of a 
progressive religious organization could devise; for 
truly there is no justification for organized method 
except its cogency and comprehensive design for 
service. But, as the question is before us, relating 
to the issue of a revision or no revision of the disci- 
pline, involving the discontinuance of the formal 
ministry and oversight meeting, I hardly see how 


there could be an intelligent conclusion evading the 
revision. : 
Guilford College, N. C., 
Fourth month 238, 1909. 


Things of Interest Among Ourselues. 


Annie L. Wright, principal of Cleo, Okla., public schools, 
is doing good work as pastor of the Friends meeting at that 
place. 


Susie E. Allen, a minister of Stella Quarterly Meeting, 
Okla., is now at Sidons, Texas, and is improving in general 
health. 


Prof. Edgar H. Stranahan, of Friends University, recently 
spent two days with Friends at Fowler, Kan., and attended 
their monthly meeting and First-day services. 


Sarah A. Kelsey, a minister of Chicago Quarterly Meeting, 
has removed to Newberg, Ore., where she has a son and 
daughter residing. Her husband, Asa Kelsey, will follow 
soon, 

Levi T. Pennington, representative of Earlham College, won 
the Indiana State oratorical contest, held at La Fayette, the 
ae ult. His subject was “The Evolution of the World’s 

eace,” 


Prof. Elbert Russell, of Earlham College, will lecture at the 
Bible conference at Kendall, Eng., also at Dublin, Ireland. He 
expects to sail with his family the last of Seventh month and 
be absent about two months. 

Some of our readers have read books and articles by Caro- 
line E. Stephens, and others have known her personally. We 
are saddened by the news of her death, which took place at 
The Porch, Newnham, Cambridge, Eng., the 16th ult. 

John M. Watson is visiting meetings and families in Lower 
Virginia Half-Year Meeting, and expects to attend its next 
gathering at Black Creek the 15th inst. Friends there hope 
to have Wm. G. Hubbard with them at that time. 


Northbranch, Kan., is a village of 107 inhabitants; of these 
six are octogenarians—Joseph Knight, 80; Silvanus Palin, 
82; Mary Palin, 80; Jeremiah Fringer, 84; Leah Fringer, 80; 
John S. Carter, 86, all members of Northbranch Monthly 
Meeting. 

The Christian work at Freedom, Okla., is developing, and. 
more Friends are needed to take hold now. The seed has 
been sown and the harvest can be reaped, if those called of 
God would settle there and stand by the cause of truth as 
viewed by Friends. 

The Christian Endeavor Society in the Friends Meeting, at 
Carmel, Ind., has a choir. Recently the society erected a 
new platform for its use at a cost of $150. The attendance 
at the Christian Endeavor meeting, also, at the First-day 
evening service, has increased of late. 


Chancey Bell Thorne, whose obituary appears elsewhere in 
this issue, was for thirty-six years an active minister of the 
Gospel. He will be very much missed in Scipio Quarterly 
Meeting, New York, where he served as clerk of the Quarterly 
Meeting on Ministry and Oversight for several years. 


S. A. Jackson and family, Alva, Okla., started to Old Mex- 
ico the 28th ult., hoping to recover health and, while so doing, 
to improve their property at Columbus. For several months he 
has been studying the language as opportunity offered. Other 
Friends from Alva are going to Mexico in search of health. 

Forty-two persons, representing 18 families of Liberty 
Chapel and Friends Home Meetings, Ind., gathered at the 
home of their pastor, Anstice M. Harvey, the evening of the 
24th ult., with well-filled baskets and other provisions, such 
as corn, oats and potatoes. Supper was served, after which 
an informal meeting was held. 


4 
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Dr. D. H. Harold and wife, Indianapolis, Ind., have been. 


very helpful to the various meetings where they have labored 
as evangelists in Kansas Yearly Meeting. Their teaching 
has been clear, plain, practical and to the point. They found 
many needy fields in Oklahoma where the people desire 
Friends to take the lead in organizing meetings. 

The Friends in Harrisburg have secured a room in which 
to hold their religious meetings. On the 25th ult., the first 
meeting was held, with 17 present. During the summer, 
meetings will be held on the fourth First-day of each month, 
at 10 o'clock. The Second-day evening meetings will be held 
hereafter on the second Second-day of each month, at the 
homes of the members. 

Wabash Quarterly Meeting was held at Wabash, Ind., in 
the old brick meeting-house Third month 27th and 28th, with 
a large attendance. Visiting ministers present were Milo 
Hinckle, pastor in the meeting at Jonesboro, Ind.; Virgil 
Brock, pastor in Little Ridge Meeting, Fairmount, Ind., and 
Elwood Scott, Marion, Ind. ‘These, with the local ministers 
present, found very acceptable service. The quarterly meet- 
ing was one of the best held for several years past. 


Frank Casselman, Benezet Watson, Ashley Garrett and 
Wilbur Nelson represented Friends University at the confer- 
ence for Y. M. C. A. cabinet officers, held at McPherson, 
Kan., the 16th to 18th ult. In describing the nature of this 
-conference, the University Life says: “In the spring of each 
year a conference of the newly-elected officers of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations of the colleges of this section 
of the State is held for the purpose of training the student 
leaders in the principles and methods of association work.” 

The Biblical Department of Fairmount Academy gave a 
public program the 4th ult., on “The Reign of Saul.” It took 
the place of the regular First-day evening meeting. Six 
papers were read by members of the school, giving a complete 
history of the life and times of Israel’s first king. The 
program was much appreciated and showed in a limited way 
what the students of this department are doing. Much good 
is resulting from the establishment of this department in the 
academy. 

Friends intending to visit the Alaska-Yukon Pacific Expo- 
sition in Seattle are advised that the commencement exercises 
of Pacific College, Newberg, Ore., occur Sixth month 12th to 
16th, and that Oregon Yearly Meeting will be held at the 
same place Seventh month 2oth to 26th. 
from Portland, and is the largest center of Friends in the 
northwest. This is a good opportunity to become acquainted 
with the work of Friends in this part of the country. Further 
information will be furnished by addressing W. Irving Kelsey, 
Newberg, Ore. ; 

The ministers of Western Yearly Meeting have arranged 
for a conference*to be held at Plainfield, Ind., the 4th inst. 
“The Emmanuel Movement” was to be discussed, with Syl- 
vester Newlin as the leading speaker. The second question 
was “Why does not the present-day Church recommend itself 
to the average working man?” and H. Orville Jones was 
expected to lead the discussion. Those answering this ques- 
tion in the affirmative were asked to define our present duty 
in the matter. 


Richard Haworth. Wabash, Ind., recently addressed the 
Department of Bible Schools and Education, of Westfield 
Quarterly Meeting, at Eagletown, Ind. His subject was 
“Systematic Bible Study for Constructive Christian Work.” 
He also attended the First-day morning meeting at Westfield, 
Ind. 

Richard Haworth and family have just been released from 
quarantine, having been confined to their home for two weeks 
on account of their two children having scarlet fever. The 
South Side Meeting and the schools of the district were 
closed. 

The Kansas City Daily Star, for the 24th ult., prints the fol- 
lowing report, concerning Kansas’ Quaker Governor. It 
betrays a modest faith seldom confessed by public men, yet a 
faith not unlike that claimed for Abraham Lincoln: 

“Governor Stubbs firmly believes that whatever success he 
has had in private or public life is due to his prayers to God 
and the answering of them by the Almighty. He made this 


Newberg is 26 miles | 
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statement to the delegates of the Christian Endeavor Society 
in convention in Topeka. Continuing, the Governor said: 

““T am not ashamed to tell you that I try every day to 
serve God. For a great part of my life I was ashamed to have 
peovle know that I prayed. One of the main things in my life 
every day is to know what I ought to do. I believe God 
answers prayer, and I am not ashamed to have it known that 
I ask God to tell me what to do.’ ” 

President R. L. Kelley, Earlham College, gave the address 
to the graduating class of the Linlawn High School, Wabash, 
Ind., the 27th ult. His subject was ‘The Manufacture of a 
Soul.” It was a masterful address and well received. ‘The 
exercises were held in the South Side Friends Church build- 
ing. 

The Baccalaureate service for the same school was held at 
the same place the 25th ult. Richard Haworth preached the 
sermon. ‘The attendance was larger than could be accom- 
modated with seats. 


West Branch Monthly Meeting, Iowa, was held on the 14th 
ult., with a good attendance. The meeting for worship was 
earnest and prayerful, and the business session full of interest. 
The clerk, Sarah H. Morris, conducted the business in a 
speedy and systematic way. 

The meeting decided to publish in book form the autobio- 
graphy of John Y. Hoover, and a committee was appointed 
to receive voluntary contributions to further the work. ‘This 
book will be a neatly bound volume of about 250 pages, which 
will sell for $1.25. Many of our readers will doubtless wish 
to order a copy, since John Y. Hoover is one of our best- 
known veterans among Friends in the middle west. 


The following items have been received from Alva, Okla.: 

The women have formed a Missionary Study Class, using 
the lessons outlined in the “Missionary Advocate.” 

Ray Lewis, Wichita, Kan., organized a Christian Endeavor 
at this place the 14th ult. Several young people are inter- 
ested in the new society. 

The last quarter’s missionary report. from Douglas, Alaska, 
told of conversions at the weekly prayer meeting, and of visits 
from other missionaries, both of which were encouraging to 
those at the station. 

Annis Peebles, formerly a missionary at Douglas, Alaska, 
but now visitine at Darlington, Ind., expects to visit different 
points in Kansas Yearly Meeting in the near future in the 
interest of the mission. 

Friends at that place have shown their appreciation of the 
services of their pastor by social gatherings for sewing, con- 
tributions and a general expression of gratefulness for the 
blessings that have come through the pastor’s two years’ 
work. 

The quarterly meeting will be held at that place the 4th, 5th 
and 6th of Sixth month. Friends hope to have Charles E. 
Tebbetts with them at that time. 


BORN. 


Coprock.—At Bloomingdale, Ind., Fourth month, 25, 1900, to 
Ralph S. Coppock and wife, a daughter, Mildred. 


MARRIED. 


OutLAND-GiLEs.—At the home of the bride’s parents, 
Wichita, Kan., Fourth month 14, 1909, Herschel Outland, son 
of Thomas and Mahala Outland and Bessie Giles, daughter of 
John Giles and wife. ‘The young people are both members 
of the University Meeting, and both have been students at 
Friends University. 


DIED. 


Annis.—At Freedom, Okla., Fourth month 8, 1909, Adlah C. 
Annis, aged sixty years. 


Carison.—At Freedom, Okla., Fourth month 11, 1900, 
Eleanor Relief Carlson, daughter of Charles and Adlah C. 
Annis. She was a member with Friends at Alva, Okla. 


TuHornE.—At his home in Skaneateles, N. Y., Third month 
27, 1909, Chancey Bell Thorne, aged seventy-six years, a mem- 
ber and minister of Scipio Quarterly Meeting of Friends. 
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Che International Lesson. 


SECOND QUARTER. 
LESSON VII. FIFTH MONTH 16, 1900. 
PAUL AT ICONIUM-AND LYSTRA. 


Acts 14: 1-28, 


For special study, Acts 14 : 8-22. 


Go.pen TEex't.—All the gods of the nations 


are idols; but the Lord made the heavens. 
Psa: OO be 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Fifth month Paul at 
Iconium and Lystra. 

Third-day. 
14 : 19-28. 

Fourth-day. 


roth. 
Acts 14: 1-18. 
Close of first journey. Acts 


God made known. Acts 17: 
22-31. 

Piftch-day. God in his works. Rom. 1: 
14-23. 


Sixth-day. Persecutions. 


> 2. Cor...11 2 21-30: 
Seventh-day. “The Lord Delivered.” 
Tim. 3 : 10-17. 

First-day. Glory to follow. Rom. 8 : 8-18. 
Time.—Immediately following last 


lesson, possibly 47 A. D. 

Place—Lycaonia, southern Galatia; 
Lystra, Derbe, Antioch in Pisidia, Perga, 
and Antioch in Syria. 

Iconium was about 80 miles southeast 
from Antioch in Pisidia; it was an 
Important and possibly a Roman colony, 
that is, a city whose inhabitants had the 
right of Roman citizens. Here the mis- 
sion of Paul and Barnabas seems to have 
met with considerable success (Verse 1) 
but though they remained there a long 


AUNTIES 


THEY BELONG TO THE WHOLE NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD. 


That dear old neighbor we know as 
“Aunty” and who lived down the street 
was no relation, of course, except that 
her tender old heart made her “Aunty” 
to all the young people. And how she 
did love the young mothers! 

One who remembers her says: 

“We could always depend on ‘Aunty’ 
for good sound advice. She was par- 
ticularly well informed on food and what 
to use for certain troubles. 

“After havnig taught in the public 
schools for years my health became bad 
and I suffered frequently from indiges- 
tion. After my marriage I had indiges- 
tion_so badly it became chronic. 

“Owing to my condition my little baby 
did not get proper nourishment and was 
a very delicate child. I had about de- 
cided to put her on artificial food alto- 
gether when the advice of dear old 
‘Aunty’ put baby and I on the right 
road. 

“She insisted upon my trying Grape- 
Nuts food, declaring that it would help 
me and give baby more nourishment, so 
to please her I did, trying it for break- 
fast. The result was so marked and so 
quick that I ate it for luncheon too and 
I must say the change has been wonder- 


ful. I have good health now and baby 
1s a Strong, active child. 
“My mother says that Grape-Nuts 


helps her more and keeps her more 
cheerful and happy than anything else 
she has ever done. Truly pure, scientific 
food has great power.” “There’s a 
Reason.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
mterest. 


Food is 
more tasteful, 


healthful and nutri- 


iy 


ROYALS 


tious when raised with 


The only baking powder made 


from Royal Grape 
Cream of Tartar 


Made from 


time (Verse 3) no details are given. 
Their work was brought to an end by a 
riot set on foot by “unbelieving” or “dis- 
obedient” (R. V.) Jews, disobedient to 
the Gospel message. ‘The Apostles fled 
to cities of Lycaonia, that is out of 
Phrygia. Note that in Verse 4 we have 
the first use of the term “apostle,” and 
it occurs in Acts only in this chapter. 
Lystra was about 18 miles southwest of 
Iconium, and Derbe, southeast of Lystra. 

8. Compare this account with that of 
the lame man at the “Beautiful Gate” of 
the temple (Acts 3). As there is no 
reference to a synagogue in Lystra it is 
likely that there were not many Jews 
in the town. 

9. “Heard Paul.” Rather “was lis- 
tening to.” Paul saw that he had been 
touched and had sufficient faith. 

10. There is a difference in the tenses 
which is not brought out in translation. 
“He leaped up and continued to walk.” 

11. “The multitudes.” ‘The people, the 
crowd. “The speech of Lycaonia.” It 
was the local dialect or language; what 
it was is not known, Like many of the 
subject peoples the inhabitants were 
bilinqual, just as is the case in Wales at 
the present. “The gods are come down 
to us.” It is interesting to know that 
there was in that country a legend that 
Jupiter and Mercury had once visited 
that district. (See the story of Baucis 
and Philemon.) 

12. Barnabas was doubtless the elder. 
Mercury was the messenger and spokes- 
man of the gods according to the current 
mythology. 

13. “Whose temple was before the 
city..” R. V. “Gates.” Of the Temple, 
or perhaps of the city; it is not clear 
which is meant. 

14. “When Paul and Barnabas heard 
of it.” R. V. However much the inhabi- 


tants understood the apostles it is clear | 


the apostles did not understand the com- 
mon language of the people. Certainly 
in this case “the gift of tongues” did 
not give the power to speak or under- 
stand the foreign language. 

15. “We also men of like passions.” 
Better, “of like nature.” Compare 
James 5:17. We are subject to all the 
conditions of humanity from which divin- 


| 
| 


| 


ity should be exempt. “Vanities.” Their 
gods and worship. 

16. In this and the following verse 
Paul uses the argument from nature, 
dwelling on the beneficence of God as 
shown in natural blessings. He gives an 
extended statement of the doctrine in the 
first two chapters of Romans. See also 
his address on Mars- Hill, Athens. Acts 
17 : 24-31. 

19. The fickleness of the Lycaonians 
was well known. “Stoned Paul.” Paul 
refers to this in 2 Cor. 11:25. “From 
Antioch and Iconium.” This shows how 
bitter was the feeling of the Jews against 
Paul to influence them to make such an 
effort. “Stoned Paul.” This was a 
Jewish not a Gentile form of punishment 
and indicates that the attack was insti- 
gated by Jews. “Dragged him out of the 
city.” . This implies that the stoning was 
not a formal punishment, but a sudden 
uprising. According to Jewish law a 
man must be stoned outside the city. 
Compare Acts 7 : 58, and Lev. 24 : 14. 

20. Barnabas seems to have escaped. 
“He rose up.” It seems to be implied 
that Paul’s recovery was miraculous, but 
it is not needful to think so, he may have 
been only stunned. “Derbe.” ‘The exact 
site is not known; Ramsay places it 
about 35 miles from Lystra in a south- 
easterly direction; it was a frontier town 
of the province of Galatia. Here Paul 
and Barnabas halted; how long they 
remained is not told, but it must have 
been some time, as indicated by the fol- 
lowing verse. 

21. “Had made many disciples.” R. V. 
This would take time. “Returned.” Paul 
and Barnabas had reached the bounds of 
the empire, and this is regarded as the 
farthest point of the “First Missionary 
Journey.” One reason of the halting 
was probably that few, if any, of the 
inhabitants beyond would understand 
Greek and the apostles were ignorant of 
the local dialects. Any further effort in 
that direction, therefore, would have 
been of little avail. The apostles there- 
fore returned to confirm the disciples 
already made. ‘The question has been 
raised, why were they not afraid to 
return to where they had received such 
harsh treatment? ‘To this it may be 
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replied (1) ‘that if it was the right 
thing for them to do nothing could have 
kept them back; (2) the excitement very 
likely had subsided as rapidly as it had 
arisen—the natives were a fickle people 
as has been seen; (3) it may have been 
late in the year and by that time the 
passes over the mountains were 
obstructed with snow; (4) there may 
have been new city officers. 

22. “Through many tribulations we 
must enter into the Kingdom of God.” 
R. V. There seems to be a quotation of 
Paul’s own words. 

23. “And when they had appointed for 
them elders in every Church.” R. V. 
The Greek word is ‘“‘presbyters.” Exactly 
what functions these men fulfilled is 
impossible to say. In Jewish communi- 
ties they would resemble the “rulers of 
the synagogue,” and in Gentile communi- 
ties local officers among the Gentiles. 
Inscriptions show that “presbyters” were 
common in the social and political insti- 
tutions of Asia Minor. 


NELLIE’S ADVICE TO HER 
PASTOR. 


“Mamma, I’s got a stomach-ache,” 
said Nellie, six years old. 

“That’s because you’ve been without 
lunch. It’s because your stomach is 
empty. You would feel better if you 
had something in it.” 

That afternoon the pastor called, and, 
in the course of conversation, remarked 
that he had been suffering all day with 
the headache. 

“That's because it is empty,’ said 
Nellie. “You'd feel much better if you 
had something in it.”"—Judge’s Maga- 
zine of Fun. 


OLD SOAKERS 
GET SATURATED WITH CAFFEINE. 


When a person has used coffee for a 
number of years and gradually declined 
in health, it is time the coffee should be 
left off in order to see whether or not 
that has been the cause of the trouble. 

A lady in Huntsville, Ala., says she 
used coffee for about 40 years, and for 
the past 20 years was troubled with 
stomach trouble. 

“T have been treated by many physi- 
cians but all in vain. Everything failed 
to perfect a cure. I was prostrated for 
some time, and came near dying. When 
I recovered sufficiently to partake of food 
and drink I tried coffee again and it 
soured on my stomach. 

“T finally concluded coffee was the 
cause of my troubles and stopped using 
it. I tried tea and then milk in its place, 
but neither agreed with me, then I com- 
menced using Postum. I had it properly 
made and it was very pleasing to the 
taste. 

“T have now used it four months, and 
my health is so greatly improved that I 
can eat almost anything I want and can 
sleep well, whereas, before, I suffered for 
years with insomnia. 

“T have found the cause of my troubles 
and a way to get rid of them. You can 
depend upon it I appreciate Postum.” 

“There’s a Reason.” Read “The Road 
to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are’ genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New 
York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


‘OPIC FOR FIFTH MONTH 16, 1900. 
PILGRIM’S PROGRESS SERIES—V. 
AT THE, CROSS: 

John 19 : 16-27; Luke 23 : 39-49. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Fifth month 1o. Deliverance at 
the Cross. John 3: 14-18. 

ee What becomes of sin? Mic. 7 
18-20. 

Fourth-day. Joy at the Cross. Gal. 6: 
14-18. 

Fifth-day. Peace at the Cross. Rom. 5: 


I-IT. 
Sixth-day. Cleansing the Cross. Heb. 9: 
12-14. 


Seventh-day. Sealed at the Cross. Eph. 1: 
7-14. 
There was in a reader .in use 


when I was a schoolboy, an extract 
depicting the conditions in a world of 
chance. The sunset indicated no cer- 
tainty of a night of rest, for it might 
rise in a few minutes, or not for many 
hours. It might be so near as to wither 
and parch vegetation and cause intense 
suffering to animals, or it might be so 
far away that chill and frost would 
blight and destroy. No one could fore- 
tell for there was no law. It was a 
world of chance. 

This was but one of a series of details 
that showed the contrast between ,such 
a world and the one in which we live. 
We compute eclipses and conjunctions 
of the heavenly bodies to the fraction of 
a minute, for a year hence or a century. 
We sow our seed and confidently look 
to the time of the harvest. We put an 
unknown substance to certain chemical 
tests and announce its composition, all 
because nature, as we say, has or is 
governed by certain laws. No less sure 
and valid are the laws that concern our 
spiritual life. As fish do not thrive in 
the air, nor birds in water, so neither 
does the spirit of man out of harmony 
with God. When we miss the object and 
plan of our lives we sin, and the 
beneficence of God has given us a sen- 
sitiveness to sin, which is the destroyer 
of the soul, just as He has to fire, which 
would destroy the tissues of our bodies 
if we were not warned of contact with 
rhe 

A spiritual wound demands spiritual 
healing, a spiritual burden must have a 
spiritual alleviation; and so Pilgrim 
with a sense of his error upon him, and 
unsatisfied by aught that has been 
experienced, until he comes to the cross 
for Him who bore our sins in His own 
body on the tree, is at rest only when he 
knows the power of Him whom Micah 
saw, pardoning iniquity and passing by 
transgression, “because He delighteth in 
mercy.” Fora man to deny the guilt of 
disobedience or to cavil at the teaching 
of a burden of sin is to seek to deny in 
this realm and sphere that which alone 
makes possible all foresight or provision 
for the future, all determinations and 
calculations in mathematics or any other 
science. Cause and effect are allowed 
and relied on elsewhere, and why should 
man expect to violate this law and know 
no penalty? 

But the criminal cannot pardon his 
own fault, nor the dead bring himself 
to life. The cross is the symbol of 
God’s love, of Christ’s obedience, of the 
awfulness of the guilt of the race, of the 
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a much better finish to linens 
than starch alone. 


Paraffine is wonderfully 
handy to have about the 
house — useful somewhere, 
somehow, from Monday to 
Saturday. 


Pure Refined 
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is an admirable finish for uncarpeted 
floors. A little added to hot wash 
water loosens dirt from soiled clothes. 


Nothing seals a fruit jar or jelly 
glass so sure as dipping the cap or 
cover, after closing, into hot Paraffine. 


Ask for our anti-stick Paraffine 
Paper Pad for ironing day. It keeps 
the sad-irons smooth. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


preciousness of our redemption, and of 
the destruction of the impertinent. 
“Christ redeemed us from the curse of 
the law;” but a redemption rejected 
avails nothing, and since that curse 
meant death on Calvary to the innocent, 
we cannot venture to expect a lighter 
consequence to our own unforgiven vio- 
lations of law. “What a man soweth that 
shall he also reap,” unless like a Chris- 
tian he comes to Him who “hath given 
rest by His sorrow, and life by His 
death.” 
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Get IT AND SAVE TIME, trouble and 
disappointment. STANDARD LIQUID GLUE sticks 
as long as there is something to stick to. It is 
free from acid, has pleasant odor, and the special 
one-piece tube seals itself, preventing the glue 
from congealing and sticking to fingers There 
are some degrees of goodness in glue as in other 
things. STANDARD LIQUID GLUE is ALL glue and 
best—insist upon it. 10c. at your dealer’s or by 
mail direct. STANDARD GLUE C»., Dept. 5, 
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In ALFALFA VALLEY, near Scott City, Kansas. 


Since our last statement in THE AMERICAN FRIEND, Friends have purchased four 
hundred and forty acres more of our best, SUB-IRRIGATED land in Alfalfa Valley. For this 
they paid Fifteen Thousand, Niue Hundred Dollars, Friends now own three thousand acres, 
in this valley. Without an exception, every Friend who comes here to investigate, with 
money to buy if satisfied, has purchased a home. Why? Because of the absence of any 
personal profit or speculation, This advertisement is paid for, from our Settlement Building 
Fund Because the soil is TWELVE FEET deep and is as rich as any river valley soil in the 
United States, such soil never wears out, cannot be exhausted and is a constant source of 
agricultural wealth. Because the land is all level, allin the valley and not a foot of waste 
land. Because that underlying this marvelously rich soil deposit is an inexhaustible supply 
of cold, clear, soft water as delightful as that from the mountain springs of Virginia- 
From two sixteen-inch drilled wells, side by side, by one pump sixteen hundred gallons of 
water is being pumped EACH MINUTE, day after day. This wonderful water supply is 
found in a twenty-foot stratum of gravel, and is fed by under-surface rivers from the Rocky 
Mountains. It is not affected by rainfall or the lack of it. This unfailing water is at from 
twelve to thirty feet of the surface and the moisture from below reaches up to the top of the 
ground. This constitutes sub-irrigation. Alfalfa, like wild native grass, is a perennial, and 
its roots grow to great lengths. In some of our agricultural experiment stations, specimen 
roots over forty feet in length may be seen. In this rich, open, sub-irrigated soil, alfalfa 
luxuriates, finds its ideal environment and reaches its highest perfection. In the driest 
year known in this part of Kansas for twenty years its products sold for over $100 an acre, in 
For further facts, please address, 
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BOOK NOTICE. 


Old Meeting-Houses, by John Russell | 


Hays. Publishers, The Biddle Press, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Price, 75 cents. 

The spirit of the old-time Quakerism 
breathes through every line of this 
poem, reinforced with more than 50 
illustrations of the quaint old houses 
hallowed by fond memories of placid 
faces and quiet worship. The whole is 
a poem of picture and verse, a most 
becoming symbol of a beautiful religious 
life and fellowship all but past away. 


NOTICE. 


New York Yearly Meeting. 
Friends intending to be present at the 
sessions of New York Yearly Meeting 
this year requiring home accommoda- 
tions will please apply to Robert M. 
Stratton, No. 144 East Twentieth Street, 
New York City. 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN 19009. 


New York Yearly Meeting, in New 
York City, N. Y., Fifth month 28th. 
James Wood, clerk, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 

Nebraska Yearly Meeting, in Central 
City, Neb., Sixth month 2d. Cyrus R. 
Dixon, clerk, Paonia, Colo. 


New England Yearly Meeting, in 
Portland, Me. Sixth month 23d. 
Charles H. Jones, Amesbury, Mass., 
clerk, pro tem. 

GAS FACTORIES 
IN PEOPLE WHO DO NOT KNOW HOW TO 
SELECT AND DRINK PROPERLY. 
On the coffee question, a lady says: | 
“IT used to be so miserable after 


breakfast that I did not know how vw 
get through the day. Life was a burden 
to me. When I tried to sleep I was 
miserable by having horrible dreams fol- 
lowed by hours of wakefulness. Gas 
would rise on my stomach and I would 
belch almost continually. Then every 
few weeks I would have a long siege of 
sick headaches. I tried a list of med- 
icines and physicians without benefit. 

“Finally, I concluded to give up my 
coffee and tea altogether and _ use 
Postum. The first cup was a failure. 
It was wishy-washy and I offered to give 
the remainder of the package to anyone 
who would take it. 

“T noticed later on in one of the adver- 
tisements that Postum should be boiled 
at least fifteen minutes to make it good. 
IT asked the cook how she made it and 
she said, ‘Just the same as I did tea, 
being careful not to let it steep too 
long.’ 

“T read the directions and concluded 
Postum had not had a fair trial, so we 
made a new lot and boiled it fifteen to 
twenty minutes. That time it came to 
the table a different beverage and was 
so delicious that we have been using it 
ever since. 

“My sick headaches left entirely, as 
did my sleepless nights, and I am now a 
different woman.” 

“There’s a Reason.” Read “The Road 
to Wellville,” in packages. 

Ever read: the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. Then 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. = 
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Program of Christian Workers Assem- 
bly of Iowa Yearly Meeting to be held 
at New Sharon, Iowa, Sixth month 
2I to 25, 1909. 


SECOND-DAY, SIXTH MONTH 2IsT. 
8 P. M. Sermon, Ora Carroll. 
THIRD-DAY, SIXTH MONTH 22D. 
Morning. 
Sermon, Ernest Gregory. _ 
“Our Quaker Heritage,” Ellison R. 
Purdy 
“The Minister and Proper Recrea- 
tion,” Clark Brown. 
“Baptism and Communion,” W. J. 
Hadley, General Superintendent. 
“The Prison Epistles,” Dr. David 
M. Edwards. 
Afternoon. 
Fellowship Hour. Round Table. 
“Word Study of the Bible,’ Wm. 
E. Berry. 
Evening. 
8.00 Address, “The Philosophy of 
Quakerism,’ David M. Edwards. 


FOURTH-DAY, SIXTH 
Morning. 
g.00 Sermon, Carrie Butler. 


MONTH 23D. 


9.30 “The Minister as an Executive 
Factor in the Church,” Zeno H. 
Doan. 
10.00 “The Pastorless Church,” Joseph 
Sopher. 
10.30 “The Churchless Pastor,” J. Mor- 
ris Lemon. 
11.00 “The Prison Epistles,” David M. 
Edwards, 
Afternoon. 
2.00 Fellowship Hour. Round Table 
on C. E. Work, N. Blanche 
Ford. 
3.00 “Sidelights on Archeology,” Wm. 
E. Berry. 
Evening. 
8.00 Missionary Address, Eliza C. Arm- 
strong. 
FIFTH-DAY, SIXTH MONTH 24TH. 
Morning. 
9.00 Sermon, Clifford Jones. 
9.30 “Pastor’s Relations to Church 


Finances and Annual Reports” 
(Statistical, etc.), A. J. Hanson. 


10.00 “Pastoral Success,” Laura — P. 
Townsend. 
11.00 Missionary Hour, Eliza C. Arm- 
strong. 
Afternoon. 
1.30 Fellowship Hour. Round Table. 
2.30 Bible Hour. Pastoral Epistles, 
_ David M. Edwards. 
3.30 “Neglected Points in Ministerial 


Training,” Dr. S. M. Hadley. 
Evening. 
8.co Address, Dr. David M. Edwards. 


SIXTH-DAY, SIXTH MONTH 257H. 
9.co Devotional, E. F. Coffin. 
9.30 “The Deeper Spiritual Life,” Chas. 
W. Sweet. 
10.00 “Relation of the Church to Social 
Problems,” Howard Brown. 
10.30 Pastor’s Relations to Family Wor- 
ship and Spiritual Life of Mem- 
bers,” Viola Smith. 
11.00 Missionary Hour, Eliza Armstrong. 
Afternoon. 
1.30 Fellowship Hour. 
on Bible School 
Terrell. 


Round Table 
Work, Sarah 
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You Can Clothe the Boy 


at Lowest Cost Here 


At lowest cost because the Clothing is 
thoroughly and carefully made from the 
most dependable fabrics ; it wears longer 
and keeps its shape and appearance much 
better than other lines the first cost of which 
might be alittle lower. Here, too, you have 
such a variety of patterns and materials ! 

Suits at $3.50—Many styles ; remarkably 
good Suits for this low price. 

Suits at $5.00 —All ages and styles ; wor- ; 
steds, blue serge, cheviots ; not a style or 
comfort feature lacking 

Also, these special values—manufac- 
turer’s overstocks or close-out lots : 


$1.00 Knickerbocker Trousers—S50c. 
Boys’ $12.00 Suits—now $8.50 
Boys’ $8.50 Suits—now $5.00 
Boys’ $5.00 Suits—-now $3.50 

Reefers—special at $8.50, $10, $12 


Second Floor, West. 


Strawbridge & Clothier 


TT TUNLLATT FEU enedy ay paeceagT PLETE 
AND A’ 


UT IT STICKS To Everything, and K 

you will “Stick fo It” Always If You Try It Once. 

Because it grips like a rivet and holds forever. 
STANDARD LIQUID GLUE comes in one-piece tubes 
opened and closed with ordinary pin. Seals itself 
after using. The simplest and cleanest method 
of handling and keeping glue. At your dealer’sor 
full-sized tube mailed direct for 10 cents in stamps 
or silver, STANDARD GLUE CO., Dept. 6, 
Baltimore, Md. 


3.00 Bible Hour. Pastoral 

D. M. Edwards. 
Evening. 

8.00 Address, “Advance Movement of 
the Church,’ General J. B. 
Weaver. ; 

Notr.—Dr. David M. Edwards stands 
at the head of the Biblical Department 
of Penn College. 

Dr. Stephen M. Hadley is dean of 
Penn College and also clerk of the Iowa 
Yearly Meeting. 

Eliza C. Armstrong is editor of 
“Friends Missionary Advocate.” 

General Weaver is giving his time and 
energy to the Church at large in the 
interests of world-wide evangelization. 

Chester H. Harris, singing evangelist, 
will have charge of the music during the 
Assembly. 

He is a member of of Friends and has 
had wide experience asa singer in the 
Chapman Meetings at Boston and else- 
where. 


Epistles, 


_ CHartes W. Sweet, 
Chairman of Assembly Board. | 
Emna F, Corrtn, 
Secretary. 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


VoL. XVI. 


THE HEART OF THE PSALMS. 


It is amazing, when we think about it, how age 
after age men turn to the Psalms for their spiritual 
food and how we find expressed in the aspirations 
of these writers of another world and another civil- 
ization the deep cry of the serious modern soul. 

What, let us ask, is the heart of the matter, as 
it is voiced in these ancient Psalms? What to these 
far away worshipers were the springs of life and 
the essence of religion? The highest yearning voiced 
in these words, which are still warm with human 
life-blood, is the ery for the living God. Here 
are men who have got beyond a dependence on 
“things” and who pant, like the thirsty deer, for 
God, the living God, and for the help of His counte- 
nance, and who aspire to be like Him: “I shall 
be satisfied when I awake in His likeness!” 

That aspiration surely takes us to the inner 
sanctuary, the holy of holies, of spiritual religion, 
and the men who uttered that ery belong among the 
greatest exponents of the inward life, regardless otf 
In these deepest Psalms there is no 


The 


worshiper does not come “with a bullock that hath 


place or date. 
hint of ritual or legal sacrifices or sacraments. 


horns and hoofs”; he comes rather with ‘a broken 
and contrite heart’? and offers his worship “in the 
beauty of holiness.” 

One of the most marked traits of piety in the 
Psalms is humility or simplicity, which is here 
regarded as a tap-root virtue, while pride, or a 


The 
Lord thinks upon and careth for “the poor and 


puffed-up spirit, is a thing most to be avoided. 


needy” ; the “poor man” cries unto the Lord and He 
“The Lord giveth to His beloved—His 


quiet ones—in sleep,” while the proud searcher after 


hears him. 


wisdom, who wearies his mind running up and down 
the earth in painful quest, has nothing to show for 
it at the end—the proud and rebellious “dwell in a 
parched land.” The saintly man walks before the 
Lord softly and humbly all his days, and for him the 


very “mountains bring peace and the hills righteous- 
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These men who gave us our Psalms had learned 
how to bear adversity and aftliction without being 
overwhelmed or defeated. “All thy waves and thy 
billows have gone over me,” one of them cries. He 
has lost his land and has only the memory of Jordan 
and Hermon and Mizar. His adversaries 


“sword in his bones.” 


are a 
constant They jeer at him 
and ask, “where now is thy God?’ but his trust 
holds steadily on: “The Lord will command His 
loving kindness in the daytime, and in the night His 
song shall be with me!” Even when the waterspouts 
of trouble break over him, when ‘‘the waters roar 
and are troubled,” when the ‘‘nations rage and king- 
doms are moved,’ when “desolations are abroad in 
the earth,’ God abides for him ‘“‘a very present help 
in time of trouble,” “a refuge and strength” for 
his soul. Dismay and trembling may be abroad; 
pain may come as on a woman in travail, yet this 
deep soul can calmly say: “God is our God forever ; 
He will be our guide even unto death.” 

This element of trust and confidence has never 
anywhere had grander utterance. The Psalmist has 
got beyond reliance on “horses and chariots,” beyond 
trust in “riches,” “princes,” in “the bow or the 
sword,” or in “man, whose breath is in his nostrils.” 
He rests his case on God alone, and builds on naked 
faith in His goodness and care: “Thou has delivered 
my soul from death, mine eyes from tears, and my 


feet from falling.” Puzzled he often is with the 


prosperity of the wicked, who “flourish like green 


bay-trees”; perplexed he sometimes is with God’s 
delay in coming to the help of the poor and needy 
and oppressed; but his faith holds on and he does 
not “slide.” It gives us almost a sense of awe as we 
see a valiant soul, hard pressed, hemmed around, 
deep in affliction and sorrow, “standing the world” 
and saying in clear voice: “Oh give thanks unto the 
Lord, for He is good; His loving kindness endureth 
for ever!” 

We understand when we read such words why this 
collection of Psalms has held its place in the religious 
life of the world. It contains the living, throbbing 
experience of great souls, who cared absolutely for 
one thing—to find God and to enjoy Him, and who 
having found their one precious jewel, could do with- 


out all else. Fas Move 
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RECOMPENSE. 


Does it pay to send our best men and women to 
distant lands to inspire strangers with the Christ-life 
while so much remains to be done at home? Would 
it not be wiser to direct our energy toward our 
own perfecting, rather than waste it on thankless 
foreigners? This depends upon a very simple issue 
—can selfishness ultimately succeed? There is a 
need for Christian work at home, and there is need 
for it abroad; in fact, it is all one need—a world 
need. In some places it is greater than in others, 


and where the need is greatest there our best efforts ‘ 


should be directed. We are speaking broadly. As 
individuals and as Churches we cannot cover the 
entire field. We have a little part, just a tiny little 
part in this world’s work to do. But we must do our 
part with a consecration big enough for the whole. 
We must be one of a brotherhood that is striving for 
the evangelization of the world—nothing less. That 
means missions commensurate with the human race 
—foreign missions, if you please. 
a species of selfishness. 


Anything less is 


Steeped as we are in money getting, we are apt to 
judge Christian work commercially. A dollar for 
missions is a‘dollar less for something else, and vice 
versa. A good man sent to China or Cuba leaves 
his community that much poorer. Their gain is 
our loss, and their loss our gain. Nothing could 
be more evident from the dollar-and-cents point of 
view. But we forget something—there are spiritual 
as well as natural forces in life, and real compensa- 
tions are not always evident in account books and 
statistics. 

Some years ago a group of college students formed 
a mission band. All of them were poor boys, but 
through severe self-denial they succeeded in saving 
money enough to send one of their number to a 
foreign country. Their mission failed, their money 
was gone, and the people whom they wished to help 
were untouched. Was it a failure? Not quite. 
That mission band leavened the student body with 
a spirit of self-sacrifice—went out into the work 
of life with a zeal that makes for righteousness. They 
are among our most loyal workers to-day, and some 
of our present missionaries received their initial 
inspiration through their consecration. 


Somehow we get by giving, lose by keeping, and 
help ourselves by helping others. Sometimes we 
forget this law of spiritual recompense and wonder 
why self-improvement and self-culture are so barren. 
We expect fine meeting-houses and fine ministers to 


bring spiritual blessing. They do not, they cannot, 


unless we as individuals give ourselves to some ser- 
vice other than self-improvement. The deepest and 
richest spiritual experience comes only to those who 
consecrate themselves unreservedly to God, who are 
willing to share the burdens of His children the 
world over, be that in Africa, India or America. 


[For Tue AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
A FORTNIGHT IN CUBA. 


BY JAMES CAREY, JR., AND WILLIAM H. MORRISS. 


Cuba is in the public eye. As to its ability to 
sustain self-government, there are varied and conflict- 
ing opinions; but there can be but one opinion as to 
the need of maintaining well equipped and vigorous 
Protestant missions in the island so near our doors. 

How near it is was impressed upon us by the fact 
than in less than forty-eight hours from the time of 


EL TEMPLESE, HAVANA, 
Site of First Mass in Cuba. 


leaving Baltimore we were in Havana and had met 
the superintendent of our missions, Zenas L. Martin. 

The route taken was by way of Knights Keys on 
the Flagler Railroad, built out over the water into 
the Gulf and projected as far as Key West. The 
distance from Knights Keys, Fla., to Havana is 
117 miles, and from Key West to Havana the journey 
will be but 90 miles across the Gulf. 

Friends are particularly responsible for a certain 
section of Cuba. This section is in Oriente, formerly 
Santiago Province, in the northeastern end of the 
island, and our mission stations there are Holguin, 
Gibara, Puerto Padre and at Banes, with a number 
of small outposts. This field had a population at 
the last census of 123,628 inhabitants, with about 
40,000 children of school age. With a few excep- 
tions, this whole section of the island is by a comity 
arrangement between the Protestant churches in 
Cuba allotted to the care and attention of the Society 
of Friends. There are also two stations in the more 
western part of the island near Matanzas, at Jaruco 
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and Madruga, heretofore carried on by North Caro- 
ling Yearly Meeting, but lately transferred to the 
American Friends Board. 
Holguin (pronounced Oleguene ). 
After a short stay in Havana, we started off on 
our journey of 500 miles in a comfortable sleeper of 
the Pullman type, and after a twenty-three hours’ 


ride reached Holguin, where the second mission sta 


tion of the board was established and. where our 
superintendent and his wife reside. 

The buildings at Holguin are well located on one 
of the principal squares of the city. The meeting- 
house is a dignified artificial stone building of the 
Greek temple style, this having largely been made 
necessary by a city ordinance requiring all buildings 
on this square to have colonnades in front of them. 


or 60 being present, most of them adults. This sta- 
tion is at present in charge of our superintendent, 
and the services were conducted by him and a young 
Cuban in our employ, named Ventura Martinez. 
While only about ninéteen years old, he spoke most 
fluently and with good manner and gestures, though 
unfortunately we could understand nothing of what 
he said. It would seem most desirable in a town of 
the size of Holguin, the capital of the district, that 
we should be represented by strong American mis- 
sionaries, using our native missionary to care for 
the outlying meetings and Sunday-schools, in this 
way also freeing our superintendent for more gen- 
eral services in connection with all of our mission 
stations. 


Our teacher at this place, Jennie Joyce, impressed 


HOLGUIN MEETING HOUSE (ON CORNER), 
With Superintendent’s Residence Next to It. 


Next door our superintendent has built himself a resi- 
dence, and next to that is the residence of a former 
mayor of the city. Back of our meeting-house, on 
a side street on which our lot corners, is the mission 
home, also of artificial stone. The school acecommo- 
dations are in the rear part of the meeting-house, 
and on special occasions, where additional space is 
required, they can be used for this purpose. 

The missionaries seemed to have thought it best 
for us to see their work as it really existed, and in 
no case did it seem that efforts were used to make 
a good showing by giving special notice of our coming. 

Our first First-day in the island (Second month 
7th) opened with a Spanish meeting at 8.80 A. M., 
at which the attendance was quite good, probably 50 


us as an admirable missionary, and we believe that 
she is doing good work among the little ones. 

At the conclusion of the early meeting the Bible 
school was held, at which about 40 were present, 
mostly young children. 

Following this at 10.15 was the English service, 
which is held once a month, at which about 15 to 20 
were present, mostly Americans and Canadians, and 
the visitors were expected to be the principal 
speakers. 

In the afternoon at about 3 o’clock one of our 
number with our superintendent visited a Bible school 
in one of the poorer suburbs of the town. There 
was quite a good attendance of children, who were 
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taught by Ventura Martinez and his wife and a native 
girl, a member of our meeting. 
Puerto Padre. 
Second-day afternoon, after an interesting visit 


to the superintendent of public schools for the school 
district in which Holguin is located, we left Holguin 


HOLGUIN FIRST-DAY SCHOOL, 


with our superintendent for Puerto Padre, a mission 
station nominally under the supervision of our board, 
but still actually in charge of a committee of Wil- 
mington Yearly Meeting and supported entirely by it. 

The various mission — stations 
appear on the map to be located 
close to each other, and ‘‘as the 
crow flies,” such is the case, but 
unfortunately for us we could not 
travel this way, but were obliged to 
take whatever conveyance offered to 
transport us, and in, the present 
short journey we took two regular 
trains, which brought us to the town 
and sugar mill of Chaparra, then a 
hand car to the boat landing about 
three miles off, then a small steam 
launch to Puerto Padre, and finally 
a good walk through the town to the 
mission home, where we arrived 
about 7.30 P. M., after a journey 
of over six hours. 


The warm welcome and comfort- 
able quarters provided for us in the 
attractive mission home repaid us 
for any extra effort. 

The missionaries in charge of this station are 
Emma Phillips de Martinez and Eva Terrell. The 
former (then Emma Phillips) was for a number of 
years in Mexico teaching in the school at Matamoras 


under the care of Indiana Yearly Meeting, and 


when our board organized its present work in Cuba 
she took charge of the first Friends school opened 
at Gibara, leavi ing it later to inaugurate the work of 
Wilmington Y early Meeting at Bucy Padre. 
assistant is 


Her 
also an experienced teacher, and as both 
are well acquainted with the Span- 
ish language, their school is natur- 
ally making a strong impression on 
the community. 

The buildings, consisting 8f a 
mission home and a large school- 
house (known as W ilinington Col- 
lege), are well located, and we 
understand that the scholars come 
from the better class of people, who 
are able and willing to pay for 
good private school education. 

The meeting-house has not yet 
been built, nor have they arranged 
tor placing missionaries in charge 
of the more distinctively religious 
work. The subject is, we under- 
stand, now under consideration by 
their committee, and it is probable 
that in the near future the mission 
will be fully equipped in both of 
these respects. 

The two teachers are not, how- 
ever, neglecting the definitely 
religious side of their work, and we 
were pleased to meet on the evening of our arrival 
about 30 of those who attend their usual First-day 
services, and both of us spoke to an attentive audi- 
ence, Emma Martinez interpreting for us. At the 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL IN SUBURBS OF HOUOLGUIN. 


conclusion of the meeting we shook hands all round 
and smiled, and then until after 11 a’clock we enjoyed. 
a most agreeable talk with the two ladies over the 


conditions and prospects of Friends work in Cuba. 
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The next day we inspected carefully their sehool! | until about 4 o'clock, as our train left at about 5 to 
and again talked to the scholars in a language which | take us to the junction where we exchanged for 
we hope that soon many children in Cuba will under- | the train to Gibara, reaching this place at 7.80 A. M. 
stand. At about 1 o’clock we started off by boat | without incident. 

Gibara (pronounced ITebara). 

It is a town of about 6,000 
inhabitants, right on the ocean, 
and our mission station is located 
about two squares off and within 
sound and sight of the breakers. 
Like Puerto Padre, it is a large 
distributing center, the Havana 
(Herrara) boats stopping at both 
points, and the Munson Line 
from America stopping at Gibara. 

Back of the town the ground 
rises several hundred feet, and a 
beautiful view of Gibara with the 
sea beyond it is to be had from the 
summit. There is evidence of 
decided prosperity in the large 
wholesale stores, where. every- 
thing from a paper of tacks to a 
bag of sugar can be had, and is 
distributed to the retail stores in 
the smaller towns. 

The Gibara Mission was the 
PUERTO PADRE MISSION HOME, first one started by the board, and 
for lack of means, a cheaper loca- 
across the bay to catch whatever conveyance we tion for the buildings was selected than now seems 
might be so fortunate as to find on the ‘sugar mill | desirable. To show the differences in prices of land, 
coat to carry us about three miles to C haparra, where | our property on which the meeting-house, school- 
we were booked to spend the night. This time it | | house and mission home are located cost $900. A 
was a train made up of several large 
molasses tanks and three flat freight 
cars, and on one of these latter we 
made ourselves fairly comfortable, 
with our bags as seats, and off we 
started at a good rate. On the sugar 
roads the cane trains always have 
the right of way, and our expecta- 
tions of soon covering the three miles 
received a rude shock, when within 
sight of our destination we were 
obliged to wait nearly an hour for 
the "pal desired “right of way.’ 
However, we reached our hotel in 
good time to enable us to do the 
only thing of interest in a town where 
our only reason for remaining was 
our inability to leave it that night, 
i. e., visit the large sugar mill. 

The Chaparra sugar mill is one ot 
the largest in the eastern end of the 
island, with a capacity of turning out 
1,000,000 pounds of sugar (7. e., 
brown, not refined) a day, and it was PUERTO PADRE DAY SCHOOL, 

a most interesting sight to see the 
cane come in from the cars and the sugar come out | lot which our superintendent wished to purchase on 
into the bags after all the intermediate processes. one of the squares would have cost about $3,000. 

The hotel is supposed to be a very comfortable one, | It seems now that the purchase of the more expensive 
and we managed to get a fair night’s rest, that is, | lot would have been justified. We hope that the 
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time will soon come when our main mission stations 
can be properly located and the present buildings be 
used for other purposes in connection with our work, 
for if we are still to retain the exclusive responsi- 
bility for this place, one meeting-house and school 
will not be enough. 

Ever since the opening of the station at Gibara, 
with the exception of their year home on furlough, 
our present missionaries, Sylvester and May Mather 
Jones, have been in charge of this station, and they 
rank next to our superintendent in point of service 
on the island. Dr. Clotilde L. Pretlow, sister of 
Robert E. Pretlow, pastor of Brooklyn meeting, is 
in charge of the school. Though coming to Cuba at 
a later date, she seems to be doing good work, and 
has quite a large school under her care, assisted by 
a young Cuban girl who was educated in our school. 

The present buildings at Gibara consist of a well 
built, good looking stone meeting-house (with a 
steeple and bell) on the corner of two streets, with the 
mission home back of it on one street and the school- 
house on the side on another. 

The mission home, the first building erected by 
Friends in this locality, is of frame, and besides the 
first floor, has two comfortable rooms in what looks 
like a cupola on top of it, and in these rooms we 
spent the two nights that we remained in Gibara. As 
our stay did not last over a First-day, we could 
see only their school and meet them in two of their 
mid-week gatherings, one the C. E. Society. Quite 
a good number were out at these meetings, mostly 
well grown young men and young women, to whom 
we both spoke through the interpretation of Sylvester 
J ones. 

From our walks round the town and a drive out 
into the country we realized not only the natural 
beauty of the town and the surroundings, and the 
importance of its location, but here as elsewhere we 


GIBARA FLRST-DAY SCHOOL. 


were impressed with the need for the regeneration 
ot the Cuban people, naturally polite and agreeable, 
but with a spiritual nature of a low order and an 
ignorance of many of those instincts which go to make 
up a strong Anglo-Saxon character. 

Accompanied by Sylvester Jones, we called on the 
mayor of the town and had a pleasant interview with 


OFFICIALS OF GIBARA MONTHLY MEETING. 


him. We were received most cordially, and after 
explaining the object of our visit to Cuba, we found 
that our school work especially appealed to him, and 
that he would approve most heartily of the establish- 
ment by us of a good intermediate boarding school, 
especially if same were located in Gibara. The 
necessity of conversing through an interpreter pre- 
vented as full an exchange of ideas as we would 
have desired, but it seemed to us that 
our visits would be productive of 
good. 
Banes. 

On arriving at Holguin, we again 
met Zenas L. Martin, from whom we 
had parted on our return from 
Puerto Padre, and had a pleasant 
time with him and the members of 
the mission family till our train left. 
at 5 o'clock that afternoon. 

We had looked forward to our visit 
to Banes, the last of our mission sta- 
tions, with some apprehension, on 
account of the difficulty of getting 
there and back. 


Unhke the other three towns, 
Banes is a new settlement, which has 
been built largely by the United 
Fruit Co., and is modern and even 
American in appearance, except that 
the houses almost invariably are one 
story. This refers to what is known 
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as the company’s town. Separated from it only by a 
stream is the native town, composed almost entirely 
of thatched roofed native houses, of which one sees 
so many on the suburbs of all Cuban towns and 
cities. In the company’s town reside chiefly the 
clerical and other American employees of the United 
Fruit Co. in their big sugar mill, while in the 
native town the laborers and other Cuban employees 
live. 

Our mission premises are located in the best part 


of the company’s town, the lot a corner one fronting | 


about 150 feet on the street, with an equal depth. 
The meeting-house (with its ‘steeple and bell) is on 
the corner of the lot and faces on the side street. It 
is of frame and presents a respectable appearance. 


As we were at Banes on First-day, we were able to 
attend all of the services usual on that day. The 
morning meeting (in Spanish) was very small—only 
one or two besides the family and ourselyes—but 
was carried on in the regular way, Charles Haworth 
preaching. 

Shortly after the conclusion of the oe we 
started off for a Sunday-school in the suburbs, held 
in a frame, building with thatched roof, called a 
bohio, which was put up by the Holdings at an 
expense of about $80, subscribed by the residents, 
the land having been donated. Inside the building 
was quite attractive, and with a board floor and bet- 
ter seating arrangement, which could no doubt be 
furnished at a slight expense, it would be all that 


BANES MEETING HOUSE. 


The school room adjoins the meeting room and is in 
the same building. 

The mission home, a comfortable one-story build- 
ing, is separated about 30 feet from the meeting- 
house. 

The work at Banes has suffered much from changes 
in the workers, and even more by having been tem- 
porarily closed for a period. 

Our missionaries at Banes, Charles C. Haworth 
and wife, were formerly located at Holguin, and on 
returning from their vacation have taken charge of 
this work, formerly in the care of Raymond S. Hold- 
ing and wife; who are now in Mexico. The Haworths 
have been in Banes about four months, and are work- 
ing faithfully and hard to restore the mission to its 
former condition. Our sympathies went out to them 
in the hard task which they have undertaken. 


would be necessary at present for a Sunday-school at 
this and similar settlements. 

There was quite a good attendance of young people, 
mostly children, and we were most pleased and inter- 
ested in the work and the opportunity which such a 
school offers. 

In the afternoon at 3 o’clock the regular Bible 
school was held at the meeting-house, with quite a 
good attendance. Charles Haworth took charge of 
the older white boys and young men, and Mrs. Bau- 
tista the young people and children. Besides these 
there was a class of four or five colored men led by a 
colored man. They were all Jamaicans and spoke 
only English. We therefore entered this class, and 
were much interested in the way it was conducted, 
though we took no part in it. 

The evening services were fairly well attended, 
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about 50 being present, and we were advised that but | 
tor the threatening weather the number would have 
been much larger. 

An interesting and touching incident was a funeral 


SUBURBS OF BANES. 


at the meeting-house for a little child from the set- 
tlement where the morning Bible school was located, 
Charles Haworth having arranged for it at the 
close of the school. They cannot secure the services 
of a priest for funerals, weddings, 
ete., except at what seems an exorbi- 
tant charge, and are glad to avail 
themselves of our missionaries’ 
gratuitous services in such cireum- 
stances. Owing to a law forbidding 
it, the corpse is never carried into 
the church at a funeral, and the sad 
little cavaleade, part on horse-back 
and the rest afoot, stood in front of 
our meeting-house steps, from which 
Charles Haworth read a short selec- 
tion from the Bible and then offered 
praver, after which they started off 
to the cemetery. They seemed grate- 
ful to him for his servicés. 

As the morning train from Banes 
would not have enabled us to catch 
the regular train to Havana that 
day, Charles Haworth had kindly 
arranged with the sugar mill authori- 
ties to send us out to the rail- 
road junction, about 25 miles 
distant, on what is known as a 
“Ciguania,” a little engine with an 
upright boiler, the engineer and fireman occupying the 
rear and the passengers being seated in front. It was 
necessary for us to start about 4 A. M., so that most 
of our ride was in the dark or gray of the morning, 


and for the third time we could see the sun rise. The 
trip from there to Havana was without incident, 
except In seeing again our superintendent, who met 
us at the Holguin Junction and rode with us about 
an hour, producing some letters from 
home, which it seemed hard to receive 
with regularity when on a missionary 
journey like ours. 


Out-stations. 


In addition to the regular mission 
stations to which we have referred, 
there are a number of small villages 
in which services were held by our 
missionaries usually once a month, 
and on our journeys we were shown 
from the car windows several of these 
places, though our time did not per- 
mit our visiting them. We cannot 
but believe that great good would be 
accomplished if more regular and 
frequent services or Bible schools 
could be held at these places, and 
that simple buildings, in most eases 
similar to the “bohio” at Banes, could 
be. erected. In fact, we shall no 
doubt soon have to meet the question 
of other denominations sharing our 
territory if we do not provide for the 
religious needs of those in our present exclusive 
territory. 

The itinerary made out for us by our superin- 
tendent included a visit to the mission at Jaruco, 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL IN “BOHIO,” 
In the Suburbs of Banes. 


under the charge of North Carolina Yearly Meet- 
ing. This called for a stopping off at Matanzas 
at 3.55 in the morning on our returh trip to Havana, 


and taking a later train to Jaruco, where we would 
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spend a few hours and then go on later in the after- 
noon to Havana. As we were already pretty well 
tired out by our arduous efforts during the past few 
days, it did not seem to us advisable to make a visit 
which could only be a formal one on account of our 
short stay and the time of day of our arrival. We 
thought it best, therefore, to save our strength so as 
to be in good trim for our visits to the missions of 
some of the other churches in Havana which we 
hoped to look carefully into. 


Havana. 

After a full day and night’s ride on a Cuban rail- 
road we did not feel like being very energetic, and 
we spent the day in recreation and quiet sight-seeing. 

On the following day, our last full day in Cuba, 
we went (by arrangement with the secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A., Mr. Hubbard) to call on the superin- 
tendents of three of the leading denominations and 
to examine into their work, more especially their 
schools. 

Our first visit was to the mission of the Methodist 
Church (South). Their premises are large and well 
adapted to their purpose. In the day school, which 
was then in session, were about 100 bright looking 
children, including probably 15 to 20 larger boys 
and girls. We had a long and, to us helpful, talk 
with Mr. Bardwell, the superintendent, on the gen- 
eral conditions which the Church must meet on the 
island. After attending their short daily religious 
exercises, we visited the Baptist mission, under the 
charge of Mr. McCall, who very politely showed us 
over their large building, formerly a theater. We 
saw their school in session, and one of our number 
made a short address. 

In the afternoon we met, by appointment, Dr. 
Green, the head of the Presbyterian (North) Mission, 
and we would judge the senior missionary on the 
island, and spent a most interesting and instructive 
hour with him and his wife. He was familiar with 
our work, having preached for Charles Haworth at 
Holguin. He was also acquainted with our superin- 
tendent, and spoke of him in the highest terms. 

Need of Work. 

It may seem strange to some thoughtful Cubans, 
who are ignorant of real spiritual Christianity, that 
foreign mission work is necessary in what they call 
a Christian country like Cuba. 

The Catholic Church of Cuba, if it ever had a 
strong hold on the people of the island, seems cer- 
tainly to have lost it almost entirely, and it is 
indifference to all religion, and not Catholicism, 
which is the great enemy of Protestantism. 

Opposite our meeting-house in Holguin is a large, 
handsome old church, where we understood services 
were only held every other Sunday, 2. e., alternating 
with the church in the other end of the town, and this 
is a town of 7,000 or 8,000 inhabitants. Is there 
not a need of Protestantism in such a place, and in 
other places where the same conditions prevail ? 

Conclusions. 
It would seem strange if after such a visit your 
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committee had not reached some definite conclusions, 
both in regard to the present work and future needs. 

We desire to commend most heartily the self- 
sacrificing work of the missionaries and their 
families. We believe the work they are doing is 
not only effective and thoroughly worth while, but 
we also believe that the money invested has been 
wisely spent and is rendering value received. The 
missionaries are living most simply, and it would 
seem, at some discomfort, yet all are cheerful and 
happy and deeply interested in their work. 

We desire to emphasize the importance and value 
of the kind of supervision exercised by Zenas L. 
Martin. Such supervision of all the mission stations 
will be increasingly necessary as the work grows. 
We commend the work Zenas L. Martin has already 
done in locating the missions, building the mission 
houses, placing the missionaries and teachers, and 
supervising the whole work. Similar superintend- 
ents are employed by all missions, and are regarded 
as essential to the best development of the work. 

In conjunction with this we regard it as necessary 
that a strong American missionary and his wife 
should be placed at Holguin. This would do away 
with the necessity of the present native pastor and 
release him for service in the adjacent towns, where 
more permanent work is greatly needed. 

We believe that the great and immediate necessity 
is the establishment of a boarding school or schools, 
one for boys and another for girls. This has been 
the method followed successfully by the missions of 
other denominations. The reasons for such schools 
are easily discernible. The present public school 
system in Cuba is incapable of taking scholars above 
the fifth or sixth grade. There is a manifest scarcity 
of teachers and leaders. The public schools are open 
to black and white indiscriminately. In the mission 
boarding schools the higher grade of children would 
naturally be appealed to. Only white children could 
be admitted. With these necessary restrictions there 
would be brought to our doors a large number of 
children who would be permanently under our charge 
for years, who could be instructed in the principles 
of a religious life, who would receive a higher grade 
of instruction, and be fitted for teachers. - We should 
thus be in a position to supplement and complete the 
work already being done in the day schools, to supply 
the schools with Christian teachers, and be in a posi- 
tion to mould the lives of the coming generation, a 
thing impossible so long as our scholars are subjected 
to the home environment the moment they leave our 
day school shelter. That this result would follow 
is easily proved by our experience in Mexico. These 
schools, after the first expense incident to the erection 
of proper buildings, would probably be self-support- 
ing. We learned that the schools of other denomina- 
tions were so. 

Our last recommendation is in reference to the 
multiplication of the small mission Bible schools. 


We saw one building at Banes, a thatched roof cot- 


tage built exactly like the cottage in the neighborhood. 
This “bohio,” as it is called, cost $80 without a floor. 
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With proper floor and a small platform, cottages 
could be built for $100. A splendid service could 
thus be rendered to the villages adjacent to the mis- 
sion stations. Bible schools, preaching service, and 
even day schools could be conducted with great profit. 
We desire to express our heartfelt thanks to our 
Heavenly Father for His guidance and eare in this 
visit, which has meant so much of ifspiration and 
blessing to us. We bespeak an interest in your 
prayer and thought for the men and women engaged 
in this work, and we trust the result of our visit 
will inspire us all to renewed energy and consecra- 
tion to the work of extending the Kingdom of God 
in the needy places of the earth. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Correspondence. 


To Our DkarR AMERICAN FRIENDS: 


We received upon our good ship the “Carmania” so many 
kind letters from you from Maine to California, that we fear 
it may be many days before we can get time to answer all 
personally, so we take this method to briefly thank you all, 
hoping to write each one later on. 

Third month 4th we left New York in a blinding snow 
storm, with a rather rough sea for a couple of days, then the 
most calm and smooth sea one could wish for all the way to 
our journey’s end. “He maketh the storm a calm so that the 
waves thereof are still.” 

We touched at the Azores where a few of our passengers 
went on shore, then at Madeira a full day among the flowers 
in a perpetual summer; quite a contrast in seven days. We 
spent First-day at Gibraltar, and while some went to visit the 
great fortress and see the many instruments of destruction, we 
remained upon the ship quietly reading the teachings of the 
Prince of Peace. 

We touched at Genoa and Naples, passed through the Straits 
of Messina, where we saw much of the devastation caused by 
the recent earthquake; houses in ruins and many of the people 
in both Messina and Reggio still living in tents. 

We reached our desired haven at Alexandria, Egypt, very 
nearly on schedule time, early Second-day morning, Third 
month 22d, and finding no ship for Jaffa until the next Fourth 
day at noon, we accepted the kind invitation of our traveling 
companions, J. S. and J. M. Kimber, to spend the intervening 
time with them at Cairo and the Pyramids, saw our friends 
climb the great, Pyramid to the very top where they sang hymns 
and drank hot coffee. We returned to Alexandria in time. to 
catch an Italian ship direct to Jaffa, landed after a twenty-four 
hour sail, a few moments too late for the train to Jerusalem, 
so we had to spend the night at Jaffa. 

Our friends visited the reputed “House of Simon the Tan- 
ner,” and other places of interest there, the best of all to the 
school of that dear servant of God, Miss Arnott, who for some 
fifty years has been laboring to elevate the people of Palestine. 

Early the next morning we were on the cars, winding 
through the orange groves laden with fruit, across the plains 
of Sharon, up the Judean hills and landing upon the plains of 
Rephaim about one mile from the Jaffa gate at Jerusalem. 

A pelting rain met us there so we spent the night in the 
city and the next morning in the clear eastern sunlight reached 
Ramallah amid ringing of bells and general rejoicings. Thanks- 
giving and praise filled our own hearts for the preservation on 
sea and land and the kindly welcome extended to us. 

Words fail us to tell you how beautiful everything is around 
the mission. We never saw this institution, schools, meetings, 
out-schools and surroundings all in more perfect order than 
now. A sweet, loving, Christian spirit seems to pervade every- 
thing. Most perfect harmony, all striving together to benefit 
the world. 

It was a lovely sight to see the school children, nearly one 
hundred, boys and girls, seated together in the spacious school 
room at the mission, the first evening of our arrival. , Our dear 
friend, John §. Kimber, addressed them with earnest words. 
He has also held many sweet religious services with them, 
and with the parents in their homes, a great blessing to them 
and us. 

We brought many useful presents to the teachers and pupils, 


but the best of all were the hundred copies of the American 
Revised version of the Bible, most excellent print and binding, 
donated by the Philadelphia Bible Association of Friends. 
These, with a lot of Friends books, a sewing machine and all 
of our trunks and packages, sixteen in number, came the long 
journey without injury or the loss of a single article. 

At the Boys’ Training School grounds, about a half mile 
from the Girls’ Home, work under our late superintendent has 
been excellently conducted. 

A cistern, one of the largest and finest, we think, in all 
Palestine, has been completed and is now, during the “Latter 
Rains,” being filled with water, so much needed in this dry 
land. 

A great many stones have been quarried and beautifully 
trimmed for the new proposed Training School House; trees 
have been planted, and work nicely forwarded. 

The situation grows upon us; none finer in all the land we 
feel sure. 

With a great deal of love, 

We remain your friends, 
Trmotuy B. and Anna M. Hussey. 
Third month, 31; 19009. 


The above letter was written at the bedside of my wife dur- 
ing the first day of her illness. She took cold while entertaining 
the many callers, and in one short week, with pneumonia and 
heart failure, Fourth month 6th, at the age of seventy-seven 
years, her gentle spirit took its flight. Could her silent lips 
speak, I think they would say to me, “Be brave and go right on 
to assist in accomplishing the work for which we came.” 

So I am expecting to remain here in the sweet will of Him 
whom we believe called us to this, His work here. 

With love, very affectionately, 
Timotuy B. Hussey. 
Friends Mission, Ramallah, Palestine, 
Fourth month Io, 1909. 


Things of Interest Among Ourselurs. 


Eighteen new names have been added to the roll of the con- 
gregation in Brooklyn within the last two months. 

Sarah A. Kelsey, who has been seriously ill at her home in 
Illinois, is now recuperating at Newberg, Oregon, where she 
and her husband will probably make their future home. 

Pliny E. Goddard, assistant professor of anthropology, 
University of California, has accepted the position of assistant 
curator in anthropology in the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York City. : 

The Men’s Class of Blomingdale, Ind., gave a reception the 
28th ult. in honor of their Sabbath School teacher, Mahlon 
Lindley, who with his wife, Martha N. Lindley, were about to 
move to Richmond, Ind. The occasion was a very pleasant 
one and has increased the interest in the Men’s Bible Class. 

Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, secretary of the American 
Peace Society of Boston, was the guest of honor at a recep- 
tion and luncheon given in the Grand Pacific Hotel by the 
Chicago Men’s Association of Friends and the local commit- 
tee of the peace conference. More than 60 persons attended. 


On the 23d ult. Pres. Thos. Newlin of Whittier College gave 
an address in Pasadena at the opening of a new kindergarten 
building, his subject being “The Philosophy of Froebel.” On 
the 27th ult he addressed The Homemakers’ Club of Whittier 
on “Some Problems with Boys and Girls.” 

Friends of the Academy at Fowler, Kansas, are trying to 
secure pledges to be paid in five annual installments amount- 
ing to $500 each. Through the good offices of Prof. Edgar H. 
Stranahan of Friends University, subscriptions amounting to 
$400 a year were secured at the recent quarterly meeting 
season. 

Albert G. Shepard, the efficient pastor in the meeting at 
Clinton Corners, N. Y., recently addressed the Brooklyn 
Quaker Study Club. At the time of the organization of the 
club three years ago he was teacher of the adult Bible class in 
the Brooklyn First-day School and one of the prime movers in 
the organization of the club. = 


Ira D. Kellogg and sons have recently moved to McPherson 
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County, Nebraska, and taken claims near Flats. They have 
started a Bible school, and we hope it will not be long until 
a meeting is established. 

The country is well adapted to stock raising and they wish 
to get other Friends to go in with them and start a large 
stock ranch. : 

Van Wert Quarterly Meeting was held at Rockford, Ohio, 
the 30th ult. to the 2d inst. Ira C. Johnson, yearly meeting 
evangelistic superintendent, Robert W. Douglas, Versailles, 
Ohio, Isaiah Jay, Anderson, and Ora Smithson, singing 
evangelist from Fairmount, were present. Their services were 
much appreciated. Evangeline Reams of Columbus Rescue 
Home, was also present and spoke on rescue work. 


Monthly meeting at New York the 5th inst was a time of 
much activity and blessing. Six adult and two associate mem- 
bers were received into the Brooklyn Meeting. The work of 
the young people was especially noticeable. The public meeting 
of the King’s Daughters and Sons, for raising funds for Fresh 
Air Work, will take place on the 12th inst at Twentieth Street: 

Preparations are being made for the yearly meeting. 

The work of the school for Christian workers in connection 
with New York Yearly Meeting this year will consist of a 
single course of four lectures, instead of two such courses as 
heretofore. The lectures will be given on the evenings of Fifth 
month 26th, 27th and 28th, and the morning of Fifth month 


27th. The lecturer will be Prof. Albert Russell, Earlham © 


College, whose work in a similar capacity last year was con- 
sidered so valuable that the yearly meeting instructed its com- 
mittee to endeavor to secure his services again this year. 


The following is taken from the Chicago Tribune of the 
5th inst.: 

“Levi P. T. Pennington, Earlham College, Indiana, won 
first honors in the third annual interstate intercollegiate ora- 
torical contest held in Mandel Hall at the University of Chi- 
cago, under the auspices of the Intercollegiate Peace Asso- 
ciation. Harold P. Flint, Illinois Wesleyan University, took 
second honors. Five schools were represented, including 
Dennison University, Earlham College, University of Michi- 
gan, Marquette University and Illinois Wesleyan, The sub- 
ject of Mr. Pennington’s address was “The Evolution of 
World Peace.” 

The male members of the meeting at Muncie, Ind., held a 
banquet the evening of the 2oth ult., at which John H. John- 
son, a leading member of the Mens’ Social Union of South 


Eighth Street, Richmond, Ind., was the leading speaker. Plates | 


were provided for fifty. L. B. Gilbert was toastmaster. 

John Johnson’s remarks were well received, and 
responses were made by Joseph A. Goddard, J. Elmer Rhea, 
the Pastor, Charles S. White, E. E. Elliott, J. E. Green and 
Earl O. Dennis. Harry Paris’ double male quartette furnished 
the music for the evening. 

It was decided to form a permanent organization. A com- 
mittee was chosen to nominate officers for the organization, 
and another committee to draw up a constitution. 


Grand River Quarterly Meeting was held at Lowell, Kan., 
on the rst and 2nd inst. A good attendance and much interest 
was manifested through all the sessions. Leroy Thornburg, 


| 


a minister from Spring River Quarter was present and | 


preached very acceptably. Each station and monthly meeting 
was represented and reports came from all showing a live 
interest. On First-day the people gathered from far and near 
and were truly blessed. 

A very helpful and impressive sermon was given by Mar- 
tilla Cox, pastor in Miami Meeting, Okla. The local Friends 
extended a warm welcome to all and some who were not 
members kindly aided in the care of visiting Friends. 

First-day morning Evangeline Reams spoke on rescue work 
at Liberty Chapel, and on First-day evening at Friends Home. 
Her addresses were inspiring to all, and collections were taken 
for the work amounting to $71.02. 

The re-dedication of the meeting-house at Anderson, Ind., 
took place the 18th ult. The house has been completely refitted 
at a cost of about $500, and is now an up-to-date place of 
worship. Ira C. Johnson, evangelistic superintendent of 
Indiana , Yearly Meeting, and Clayton S. Wright, superin- 
tendent of Fairmount, Indiana, Quarterly Meeting, were pres- 
ent and took a leading part in the services of the day. 

Isaiah Jay has been pastor in this meeting for the past 


eighteen months during which time more than 40 new mem- 
bers have joined. Many take part in the services from time 
to time. 

Daniel W. Whybrew, Lupton, Mich., and Ola V. Smithson, 
a singing evangelist, Fairmount, Ind., conducted a two weeks’ 
revival in Third month. 

The 2nd inst. Hiram Harvey, Fairmount, Ind., was present 
and conducted the services, Isaiah Jay, the pastor, being absent 
at Van Wert Quarterly Meeting, Rockford, Ohio. 

The Chicago Men’s Association of Friends tendered an in- 
formal luncheon and reception to Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, 
Boston, Mass., Secretary of the American Peace Society, and 
other persons of Friends affiliations, delegates to the Second 
National Peace Congress, which convened in Chicago, Fifth 
month 3d to 5th. 

The luncheon party met in the English Room of the Grand 
Pacific Hotel, Third-day noon, between the sessions of the 
Congress, and the following delegates were present :—Dr. 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, Boston, Mass.; Prof. Wm. I. Hull, 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa.; Timothy Nicholson, 
Richmond, Ind.; Prof. Elbert Russell, Earlham College, 
Richmond, Ind.; Benjamin Johnson, Richmond, Ind.; W. K. 
Bradbury, Richmond, Ind.; F. S. Blair, Greensborough, N. C.; 
FE. Howard Brown, New Sharon, Ia.; E. B. Howard, Ames, 
Ia.; Gilbert Bowles, Tokyo, Japan; Jos. S. Goddard, Muncie, 
Ind.; Dr. David M. Edwards, Acting President of Penn Col- 
lege, Okaloosa, Ia.; A. F. N. Hambleton, Ex-member Iowa 
Legislature, Oskaloosa, Ia.; Wm. F. Andrews, New Provi- 
dence, Ia.; Robert C. Root, Secretary Southern California 
Peace Society, and Western Representative, American Peace 
Society, Los Angeles, Cal.; John H. Furnas, president Indian- 
apolis Civic League, Indianapolis, Ind.; Truman Kenworthy, 
Indiana; Daisy Barr, Indiana. 

George D. Griffith, president of the association, acted as 
host, introducing each delegate with appropriate remarks 
regarding his connection with Friends and the cause of Peace. 
Charles Vickers, Geo, T. Nicholson, R. C. Coffin, Charles W. 
Carter and C. C. Hubbard, members of the executive commit- 
tee of the association were also present, and assisted in making 
the occasion a pleasant one for the guests. About forty other 
members and Chicago Friends, including a number of ladies, 
were present. 

Dr. Trueblood spoke briefly with much feeling, dwelling 
particularly upon the part each Friend should take in giving 
and living the spiritual message of the Society. He held up as 
examples for modern Friends, the great work of early Friends 
in practical peace and philanthropy. 

Timothy Nicholson, Gilbert Bowles, Prof. Russell and Prof. 
Jenkins of Chicago University, also made appropriate remarks, 
and at the suggestion of Truman Kenworthy, a message of love 
was unanimously sent to Dr. Trueblood’s invalid wife, who 
has not been able to accompany him in his public work for 
thirty years. 


BORN. 


Brown.—At Lansdowne, Pa., Fifth month, 3, 1909, to Dr. 
Jesse H. and Nellie S. P. Brown, a son, Edward Harper 
Brown. 


Cappury.—To Wm. Edward and Mary Yarnall Cadbury, 
Fourth month 18, 1900, a son, Wm. Edward, Jr. 


Coprocx.—At Blomingdale, Ind., Fourth month 25, 1909, to 
Ralph S. Coppock and wife, a daughter, Mildred. 


Kirx.—At Newberg, Oregon, Third month, 23, 1909, to Car- 
roll E. and Lefa C. Kirk, a son, Foster Newton. 


Travis.—At Brooklyn, N. Y., Fourth month 17, 1909, 


| to J. Mortimer and Martha Cook Travis, a son, John William. 


DIED. 
Hoxim.—At her home in East Sandwich, Mass., Fifth month 
4, 1909, Lucy S. Hoxie, aged 65. 
Portrr.—At the home of his sister, Annie A. Harden, 
Eugene, Oregon, Fourth month 18, 1909, John Logan Porter, 
son of C. B. and Mary E. Porter, aged 28 years. 


Payne—At her home in Williston, Fla., Fourth month 3, 
1909, Mary Elfleda, wife of Walter D. Payne and daughter of 
Thomas B. and Mary E. Pearson, Archer, Fla., in the forty- 
seventh year of her age. She was sweet spirited, and an 
energetic Church worker. 
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Che International Leason. 


SECOND QUARTER. 
LESSON VIII. FIFTH MONTH 23, 1909. 


THE COUNCIL AT JERUSALEM. 


ACTS 15 : 1-35. 


For special study, verses 1-5, 


22-29. 


Go1ipEen Text.—We believe that through the 
grace of the Lord Jesus we shall be saved, 
even as they. Acts 15 ; 11. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Fifth month 24th. 


Council at 
Jerusalem. Acts a Tony, 
s 


Third-day. Wor OF ‘ipeace, Acts 15% 
12-21. 

Fourth-day. The decision. Acts 15 : 22-35. 

Fifth-day. Paul’s reference. Gal. 2: 1-10. 

Sixth-day. The new creature. Gal. 6 : 7-18. 

Seventh-day. Loss for Christ. Phil. 3: 
I-1l. 

First-day. Liberty to serve. Gal. 5 : 1-14. 


Time—Not definitely known. Some 
put it at 50 A. D., others from 48 to 52. 
It is one of the great unsettled questions 
of New Testament chronology. 

Places—Antioch in Syria, and Jeru- 
salem. 

The whole selection, too long for class 
discussion at one session, should be 
read. It is an important incident in 
the history of the apostolic times and 
doubtless had much influence in shaping 
the after history of the Christian Cnurch. 
The great question was, “Must Gentiles 
become Jewish proselytes before they 
can be admitted to the Christian fellow- 
ship? Against such a dogma Paul 
revolted from his very heart; he had 
seen that men could be filled with the 
spirit before any rite had been adminis- 
tered and he knew well that to force 


NOT DRUGS. 


FOOD DID Iv. 
After using laxative and cathartic 
medicines from childhood a case ot 


chronic and apparently incurable consti- 
pation yielded to the scientific food, 
Grape-Nuts, in a few days. 

“From early childhood I suffered with 
such terrible constipation that I had to 
use laxatives, continuously going from 
one drug to another and suffering more 
or less all the time. 

“A prominent physician whom I con- 
sulted told me the muscles of the diges- 
tive organs were partially paralyzed and 
could not perform their work without 
help of some kind, so I have tried at 
different times about every laxative and 
cathartic known, but found no help that 
was at all permanent. I had finally 
become discouraged and had given my 
case up as hopeless when I began to use 
pre-digested food, Grape-Nuts. 

“Although I had not expected this 
food to help my trouble, to mv great sur- 
prise, Grape-Nuts digested immediately. 
from the first, and in a few days I was 
convinced that this was just what my 
system needed. 

_“The bowels performed their func- 
tions regularly and I am now completely 
and permanently cured of this awful 
trouble. 

“Truly the power of scientific food 
must be unlimited.” “There’s a Reason.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


The only Baking Powder 
made from Royal Grape 
Cream of Tartar 


Gentiles to undergo rites and ceremonies 
which they did not feel the need of, and 
which were repugnant to them, would be 
fatal to the growth of the Church. More- 
over it probably would make of little or 
no avail all the labors of himself and 
Barnabas. The incidents of this lesson 
confirm the statement, made in a pre- 
vious one, that the conversion of Cor- 
nelius and his companions was an iso- 
lated case. When it was found that 
great numbers of Gentiles were coming 
in, it was not unnatural that the believers 
who had been brought up in Jewish sur- 
roundings and were imbued with 
national traditions and prejudices (Acts 
15 :3), should be frightened, and see 
the possibilities of being swamped by 
these recruits from outside. Most of 
them also were doubtless ignorant of the 
conditions of the Gentile world. The 
real question was, shall the Gentiles 
become Jews in order to be full Chris- 
tians? 

Perhaps, most scholars believe that 
Paul’s words in Galatians (2nd Chapter) 
refer to this time. Sir W. H. Ramsay, 
one of the greatest Pauline scholars, 
holds that the account in Galatians refers 
to another visit to Jerusalem (Acts 11 
29, 30.) 

1, 2. It was natural that Paul should 
oppose the position taken by the Jeru- 
salem Christian—liberty was his great 
watchword. “The brethren appointed,” 
etc. No word is in the original for “breth- 
ren,” but the revisers rightly supply the 
subject from the preceding verse. Paul 
and Barnabas not only were leaders, but 
had seen, as no others, the working of 
the Gospel message among the Gentiles. 

3. This verse implies that most, if 
not all, of the believers in Phoenicia 
were Jews. 

4. “They were received of the Church, 
and the apostles, and the elders.” R. V. 


The Greek word implies a cordial recep- 
tion. It was a matter in which every 
believer was interested. ‘“Rehearsed.” 
R. V. Gave an account of what had taken 
place during their missionary journey. 

5, 6. From these verses it would seem 
that the matter came up first in the con- 
gregation of believers and then was 
referred to a committee composed of the 
apostles and elders. 

7-21. These verses should be carefully 
read. Note that James seems to take 
the chief place, not Peter. James was 
the “brother of our Lord,” not one of 
“the Twelve.” 

22. Note that it was the action of the 
whole body, to which it would appear 
the “apostles and elders” 'had reported 
their judgment. “Judas Barsabas” is 
not mentioned elsewhere. Silas or Silva- 
nus was Paul’s companion on his sec- 
ond missionary tour, and is frequently 
mentioned. (See also II Cor. 1 : 19; 
I' Thess. 1:1; Acts I5 : 40.) 

23. Note those to whom the letter is 
addressed. There is no record of its 
going farther, though it formed a prece- 
dent and made it practically impossible 
for any Gentile Church to be placed 
under bondage to Judaism. 

24..““Which went out from us.” 
Hence for whom they were to some 
extent responsible. 

25. Our beloved “Barnabas and Saul.” 
Showing the high esteem in which they 
were held. Barnabas is put first, pos- 
sibly because he was better known to 
those at Jerusalem, possibly he was the 
older. 

26. They had proved the character of 
their faith, and their devotion to the 
cause, 

27. The letter should be backed up by 
word of mouth testimony. Paul and 
Barnabas were so closely interested that 
other testimony was needed so there 
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could be no charge of personal interest. 

28. “Seemed good to the Holy Spirit 
and to us.” Amer. R. V. They believed 
that their decision had been arrived at 
through the aid of the Holy Spirit. 
“Necessary.” Things without which 
there could not be fellowship between the 
Gentile and Jewish Christians. 

29. Compare with verse 20. There are 
four prohibitions, (1) “Things sacrificed 
to idols.’ These were “polluted” and 
moreover might carry with them an ac- 
knowledgment of the idol; (2) “Blood.” 
Blood was the life, its use was forbidden 
to Jews (Lev. 3:17), and to eat it was 
a sin; Gentiles had no such scruples and 
indeed used it. There could be no social 
intercourse between Jew and Gentile if 
‘blood was set before the Jew; (3) 
“Things strangled.” The Jews had the 
same objection to these that he had to 
blood. (1) “Fornication.” The necessity 
-of naming this shows how low was the 
current morality of the day among the 
‘Gentiles. Antioch was notorious for its 
immorality. 

This settlement was a compromise. 
While there could be no question about 
immorality, the other things were a 
yielding to Jewish tradition. It was no 
doubt the best that could be done, but 
it divided the Church into Jewish and 
Gentile Christians out of which division 
many troubles were to come in future 
years. 

How extensively this recommendation 
was followed is not recorded. There is 
no evidence that it was carried out in the 
‘churches of Asia Minor. Paul never 
refers to it in his Epistles. . 


Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New 
York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR FIFTH MONTH 23, 1900. 


LESSONS FROM THE BIRDS AND 
FLOWERS. 
LUKE 12: 24-28. 
(Union Meeting with the Juniors.) 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Fifth month 17th. Doves and 
purity. Matt. 3:16, 17. 
‘Lhird-day. Eagles and strength. Ex. 19: 
6 


4-6. 
Fourth-day. Vultures and corruption. Matt. 

24 : 23-28. 

s Fifth-day. The rose and beauty. Song of 
Olean 
Sixth-day. The lily and purity. 

Sol. 6 : 1-3, 9-1 
Seventh-day. 

7. 16-10: 


“Do 


I-7. 


Song of 


Fs 
The thistle, uselessness. Matt. 


you ne’er think what wondrous 
beings these? 
Do you ne’er think who 
and who taught 
The dialect they speak, where melodies 
Alone are the interpreters of thought? 
Whose household words are songs i 


many keys, 


made them, 


in 


Sweeter than instrument of man e’er | 


caught !” 


These words put by Longfellow into 
the mouth of the schoolmaster in his 
“Birds of Killingworth,” are worthy of 
a thought while fashion mars the 
dress of human beings with that which 
is robbed from the “poets of the air.” 
The form that John the Baptist saw 
embodying the Spirit of God, the symbol 
of innocence and gentleness, the offering 
of the poor mother for her atonement, 
brought by the mother of our Lord; 


| 
| 
| 


USE A 


NEW PERFECTION | 
Wick Blue Flame 0il Cook-Stove 


Because it’s clean. 
Because it’s economical. 
Because it saves time. © 


Because it gives best 


cooking results. 
Because its flame can be 
regulated instantly. 


Because it will not over- 


heat your kitchen. 

Because it is better than 
the coal or wood stove. 

Because it’s the only oil 
stove made with a 
useful Cabinet Top 
like the modern steel 
range. 


For other reasons see stove at your dealer’s, 


I 


I sizes. 
[oo 


Ni 


“Kayo 


with latest improved burner. 
and beautifully nickeled. 


or write our nearest agency. Made in three 
Sold with or without Cabinet Top. 


cannot be equaled 
for its bright and 


Lamp 


steady light, simple construction 


and absolute safety. Equipped 
Made of brass throughout 
An ornament to any room, 


whether library, dining-room, parlor or bedroom. 
Write to our nearest agency if not at your dealer's, 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Imcorporated) 


these are some of the suggestions of | 


Scripture as to the dove alone: and 
whether or not it is given to us to see 
such visions or required of us to make 
such offerings, we may yet remember 
the compassion that notes the sparrow’s 
fall, and see in it a teaching for our- 
selves of a spirit far removed from that 
of the hunter who wantonly shoots what 
serves no useful purpose, or of the man 
who shoots and traps for gain, working 
loss to many for his selfish ends. 

The beauty of the world is none the 
less of use to the world. If it be true 
that “where there is no vision the people 
perish,” it is none the less true that 
where there is no beauty and no regard 
for the beautiful, the mind and _ heart 
become warped and starved. “Consider 
the lillies,’ not merely to know their 
uses, but the wonders of Him who made 
them and set them on the “outer fringe 
of the garment of His glory,” and con- 
ceive if we can what it is that remains 
to be revealed to those who love Him. 

To the poet, 

“The meanest flower that blows 
can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for 
tears ;” 


but he must be one who sees in them a 
handiwork, and not a mere expression of 
the struggle of the principle of life sub- 
ject to the reactions of an environment. 
True there are thistles and tares, and 
there are besetting sins and wandering 
thoughts of evil that will root where 
they may, but when we seek for uses we 
often find them where least suspected, 
and if we are only wise enough, we may 
yet read many an untaught lesson. 

“He prayeth well who loveth well 

Both man and bird and beast. 

He prayeth best who loveth best 

All things, both great and small; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 

He made and loveth all.’ 


begged an 
house of a 


Little Rudolph one day 
invitation to dinner at the 
little friend with whom he had been 
playing during the morning. At the 
table his hostess anxiously inquired: 


“Rudolph, can you cut your own 
meat ?” 

“Humph!” said Rudolph, who was 
sawing away. “Can't I? I’ve cut a 


great deal tougher meat than this at 
home.” 
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FINANCIAL 


[A PERKINS: & CoO: 
FINANCIAL BROKERS 


Lawrence, Kansas. 


[FARM MCRTGACES| 


On IOWA AND. MINNESOTA FARMS are the 

safest fonm of investment—tested'by our cus- 

= tomersfor3Géyears, Wecollect:and remitinter- 

est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list. 


ELLSWORTH Amp JONES. 


IOWA FALLS, IOWA. : 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and Okla- 
homa, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. Safest form of investment; no fluctuations 
in value; securities personally inspected; no 
loan made to exceed 40 per cent. of our valuation. 
Collections made without expense to Investor. 
Long and successful experience. References 
furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
JosEPH J. Dickinson FRANK M. Resp 


6’ NET TO] FARM . 
LENDER | LOANS 


Write for up to date map of the new state and 
descriptive papers of our high grade first mort- 
gage loans on improved real estate in Eastern 
Oklahoma, the richest agricultural country in 
the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third value. 
All securities personally inspected by a salaried 
employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as teference, Insurance Com- 
panies and Individuals who have invested in 
our mortgages for years. 
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WALTER B. PASCHALL, Pres’t 


ATOKA * = OKLAHOMA 


QTENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate 


MARY M. KITE 


407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 
f Bell, Walnut 52-10 
| Keystone, Race 70-09 


Telephones 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadel phi= 


HALF JONES’ 
LINE CUTS 
COLOR WORK 


DAGUERREOTYPES 


and old Photographs Copied 


Have them made PERMANENT 
by being copied, and printed 
on Platinum Paper. . 


Send them te 


WILLIAM SHEWELL ELLIS 


Photographic Studio 
1628 Chestnut St. :: Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE NEW FRIENDS SETTLEMENT —, 


In ALFALFA VALLEY, near Scott City, Kansas. 


Since our last statement in THE AMERICAN FRIEND, Friends have purchased four 
hundred and forty acres more of our best, SUB-IRRIGATED land in Alfalfa Valley. For this 
they paid Fifteen Thousand, Niue Hundred Dollars. Friends now own three thousand acres, 
in this valley. Without an exception, every Friend who comes here to investigate, with 
money to buy if satisfied, has purchased a home. Why? Because of the absence of any 
personal profit or speculation, This advertisement is paid for, from our Settlement Building 
Fund. Because the soil is TWELVE FEET deep and is as rich as any river valley soilinthe [% 
United States, such soil never wears out, cannot be exhausted and is a constant source of 
agricultural wealth. Because the land is all level, allin the valley and not a foot of waste 
land. Because that underlying this marvelously rich soil deposit is an inexhaustible supply 
of cold, clear, soft water as delightful as that from the mountain springs of Virginia. 
From two sixteen-inch drilled wells, side by side, by one pump sixteen hundred gallons of 
water is being pumped EACH MINUTE, day after day. This wonderful water supply is 
found in a twenty-foot stratum of gravel, and is fed by under-surface rivers from the Rocky 


Mountains. 


It is not affected by rainfall or the lack of it. 


This unfailing water is at from 


twelve to thirty feet of the surface and the moisture from below reaches up to the top of the 
ground. This constitutes sub-irrigation. Alfalfa, like wild native grass, isa perennial, and 
its roots grow to great lengths. In some of our agricultural experiment stations, specimen 


roots over forty feet in length may be seen. 
luxuriates, finds its ideal environment and reaches its highest perfection. 


In this rich, open, sub-irrigated soil, alfalfa 
In the driest 


yeat known in this part of Kansas for twenty years its products sold for over $loo an acre, in 


some cases, 


For further facts, please address, 


HERBERT J. MOTT, Scott City, Kansas. 


WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘‘The 


SUBSCRIBERS’ 


American Friend” to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
line each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than 25c. Cash with order. 


BOISE, IDAHO—Capital of the State. Good 
Schools and Churches, Friends Church and 
Parsonage. If you wanta home in this city or 
vicinity, write for information. Aron M. Bray 
or A. H. Rinorel, Boise, Idaho. 


Quaker Post Cards—Six Subjects: Knitting. 
In the Garden, Quilting, On the Way to Meeting, 
At the Meeting House Door, By the Fireside, 
Printed in sepia ink on cameo plated stock. 
The set of six mailed, postpaid, for lic. THE 
BIDDLE PREss, 1010 Cherry St., Philadelphia. 


A GOOD OPENING—For a Friends settlement 
in the Pan Handle of Texas. Where land is 
cheap, climate delightful, good water, mild, 
winters, in a good farming district. For infor- 
mation write, JoHN A. Nrxon, or GEoRGE O. 
CARPENTER, PLAINVIEW, Texas. 


QUAINT QUAKER POST CARDS 


Beautifully printed, on cream tinted card,in 
Art Brown Doubletone ink, from engravings 
made from wash drawings—(except No. 8, which 
is from pen sketch). 


No. 1, Two Friends in Gallery—Men. 


No. 2, Two Friends in 
Gallery—Women. No. 3, 


On the Way to Meeting—Group, 
No. 4, The Quilting Party. No. 5, Knitting. No, 6, Birming- 
ham Meeting House. No. 7, Haverford Meeting House. No. 
8, Greetings from Ye Olde Philadelphia (in three colors of ink). 
No. 12, Historic Philadelphia. 

Price, 3c. each. Two for 5c. 

By mail, add tc. for each lot of five cards. 


The set of 9, postpaid, 25¢. 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE Co. 


Makers of the Better Kind of PRINTING 
921 FILBERT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders . : 
Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 


capital stock 4 F 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. 


The Provident Life and Trust Go. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Qffice, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


ASSETS, $82,228,483.14 
5,441,841.53 


. . ° . - 7,831,007.86 


Charter Perpetual. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, 
RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, re- 
turnable on demand, for which interest 
is allowed. 


And is empowered by law to act as EX- 
ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, 
RECEIVER, AGENT, ete. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 
from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. 


BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 
T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 


JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mer. Ins. Dept. 


J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

Cc. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
ASA S. WING 
JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 


FRANK H. 


JOHN B. MORGAN 


ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
TAYLOR 
JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 


FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGR 
JOSEPH, ASHBROOK 

JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 
MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 

HENRY H. COLLINS 
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Publisher's Department 


Tux AMERICAN btezcweib) published weekly 
by the 


American Friend Publishing Company, 
1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


RUFUS M. JONES, Editorial Contributor 
HERMAN NEWMAN, Editor. 


The Directors of the Company are 


JAMES WOOD, President. 
RicHagrD J. WHITE, ALLEN JAY, 
ALLEN O. THomas, JoHNn H. JoHNBON, 
Isaac SHARPLEsS, Rurus M. Jongs. 


Subscription Price. 


Payable in Gdvanc.secreccseessssereeee $1.50 per annum, 
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Events and Comments. 


The Orange River Colony, the Trans- 
vaal, Cape Colony, and Natal, four 
provinces in southern Africa, have 
decided to form a Federal Union. 


Fifty-four out of sixty counties that 
have held elections under the new 
county Local Option Law in Indiana, 
have gone “dry.” ‘Twelve counties are 
“dry” by remonstrance. 


Since Eleventh month the Persian 
people have been struggling with their 
Shah for the establishment of a consti- 
tutional government, and he has finally 
yielded. It is doubtful, however, 
whether they could have forced him to 
this concession if it had not been for 
the military and financial pressure 
brought to bear by England and Russia. 


It is announced that Helen Keller has 
been obliged to leave the immediate 
neighborhood of Boston to escape the 
attentions—friendly and _ well-intended 
in the main, no doubt—of those attracted 
to her home by her famous triumph 
over her triple affliction of deafness, 
blindness and inability to speak. She 
will seek the comparatively rural retire- 
ment of a small town in Maine, where 
she will have a chance to “have a good 
time with her mind,” as she quaintly 
expressed it while a student at Radcliffe. 


While holding that Congress has the 
power to enact a law prohibiting rail- 
roads from engaging directly, or indi- 
rectly, in mining or manufacturing, the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
has decided that the famous “com- 
modity clause” of the Hepburn law was 
not such a restriction. While this is a 
victory for the people in so far as it 
confirms the contention that Congress 
has power to make such restrictions, 
it is nevertheless a disappointment. The 
fault, however, with the present law is 
evidently not with the Courts but with 
the Senate in passing an act which 
appeared to mean one thing while really 
it meant another. As the law now 
stands a railroad company may engage 
in any outside business provided it does 
so in the name of an independent cor- 
poration. 


The French Republic is at present 
facing one of the greatest crises in its 
history. The question is, shall the Gov- 
ernment or Labor Unions be supreme. 
The chief disturbing element is the 
P. T. T.—Postal Telegraph and Tele- 
phone—Employees’ Association which 
has transformed itself into a syndicate 
or union and proposes to force the Gov- 
ernment to accept its terms. 

The leaders in the movement believe 
they can secure the co-operation of 
other labor organizations and _ that 
together they will be stronger than the 
Government. Such would mean little 
less than another revolution. The Gov- 
ernment on the,other hand is followin 
the lead of Clemenceau, its Premier, in 
rejecting the demands of the P. T. T,, 
and is taking decisive measures to 
remove all employees who are disposed 
to sympathize with the strikers. Thus 
far the Government has been successful 
in dispatching its mails; and though 
crippled considerably in its telegraph and 
telephone service, conditions are improv- 
ing, and the general impression is that 
the strike will subside. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


The Journal of Joseph Hoag, which 
has been out of print for several years, 
has been republished, and is now for 
sale at a price which should place it in 
every Friend’s home. It contains his 
well known “Vision” in the year 1803, 
and many other circumstances of his life. 
To be had for 60 cents postpaid, from 
the following agents: 

Wm. C. Cowperthwaite, 304 Arch St, 
Philadelphia, Pa. and Benjamin P, 
Brown, George, North Carolina. 


Between Two Rebellions, by Asenath 
Carver Coolidge, Watertown, N. Y. 
Published by the author. 

This story is told to illustrate how the 
close natural ties which bind human 
beings together are ruptured and 
thwarted by carnage, how families are 
broken up, and the sacred affections of 
life are made to work at cross purposes. 

It is a peace lesson in fiction. 


The One Volume Bible Commentary, 
edited by J. R. Dummelow; publishers, 
The MacMillan Company, New York. 
Price $2.50 net. 

There is considerable demand for 
Bible notes and commentaries conven- 
iently bound for the ordinary reader. 
This motive has led Prof. Dummelow 
and his publishers to attempt a commen- 
tary on the entire Bible condensed into 
a single volume. The general method 
of the work is not unlike that of Jamie- 
son, Faucett & Brown and older com- 
mentaries. Key words are printed, 
together with the number of the chapter 
and the verse so that the notes can be 
readily compared with the Scripture 
text, although that is omitted for 
brevity’s sake. Each book of the Bible 
is introduced with a historical and criti- 
cal sketch followed by a general out- 
line and analysis with explanations of 
difficult and obscure passages. 

The general tone of the book is con- 
servative and follows more closely the 
traditional lines of interpretation than is 
usual in modern works although the 
information and illustrations are drawn 
from the latest sources. 


NOTICE. 


Westtown Boarding School—Appli- 
cations for the admission of new pupils 
for the school year 1909-10 should be 
made at once to 

Wo. F. WIcKERSHAM, 


Westtown, Pa. Principal. 


The Associated Executive Committee 
of Friends on Indian Affairs is called to 
meet at Friends Institute, No. 20 South 
Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, on Third 
day, Fifth month 25th, 1909, at 2.30 
P. M.. It is desired that all the yearly 
meetings shall be represented. 


Herry B. Garrert, 
5353 Greene St., Clerk. 
Germantown, Phila. 


Fifth month 4, 1909. 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN 1o009. 


New York Yearly Meeting, in New 
York City, N. Y., Fifth month 28th. 
James Wood, clerk. Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 

Nebraska Yearly Meeting, in Central 
City, Neb., Sixth month 2d. Cyrus R. 
Dixon, clerk, Paonia, Colo. 


New England Yearly Meeting, in 
Portland, Me, Sixth month 23d. 
Charles H. Jones, Amesbury, Mass., 
clerk, pro tem. 

California Yearly Meeting, in Whit- 
tier, Cal, Sixth month 23d. John 
Chawner, clerk, 763 Summit Avenue, 
Pasadena, Cal. 

Canada Yearly Meeting, in Newmar- 
ket, Ontario, Sixth month 25th. Wil- 
liam Harris, clerk, Rockwood, Ont., 
Canada. 


Underwear for Men 


Every kind, every weight, every 
size. Prices start at 25c for Balbrig- 
gan Shirts and Drawers and range 
up to the finest unshrinkable wool 
and silk garments : 


French Balbriggan Shirts and 
Drawers at 50c, 75c, $1.00, $1.50 
each. 

Lisle-thread Shirts and Draw- 
ers—75c, $1.00, $1.25 and up to 
$1.75 each. 

Athletic Underwear in great 
assortment. 


The Morley English Underwear 
—Gauze Shirts—50c and 75c; Bal- 
briggan Shirts and Drawers- $1 
and $1.50 each. Lisle-thread 


Shirts— $1.00 and $1.75; also the 
Unshrinkable Wool Underwear 
in light and medium weights. 


Here, too, you will find Brettle’s 


Silk Underwear; Conradi:° & 
Friedemann’s German Under- 
wear; Stuttgarter’s Sanitary 
Wool Underwear; Dr. Deimel’s 
Linen Mesh Underwear; Ramie 
Fibre Underwear; English Aertex 
Underwear; “‘Porosknit’” Under- 
wear. Aisle 2, Market Street. 


Strawbridge & Clothier 
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CHANGE OF ADMINISTRATION IN PENN 
COLLEGE. 


It is already known to some, and will soon be 
general information, that President Absalom Rosen- 
berger has been called to be superintendent of the 
Ramallah Mission, near Jerusalem, and has accepted 
the call. This necessitates a change in the adminis- 
tration of Penn College, and David M. Edwards, 
Ph.D., has been appointed acting president with the 
weight of the administration upon him. President 
Rosenberger will not for the present absolutely sever 
his connection with the college, and therefore for the 
coming year the new head will bear the title of 
acting president. 

We cannot let such an important change pass 
without some fitting words of comment. It should 
first of all be said that Penn College has come to 
be one of the leading influences in the Society of 
Friends in America. It has had to struggle against 
stern financial limitations, but it has steadily made 
its way forward, improving its faculty, its equipment, 
its endowment, its scholastic standing, and, best of 
all, its moral and spiritual influence. Its graduates 
are in all parts of the State and far beyond its 
borders, and they are in evidence in every line of 
activity under the care of the yearly meeting. The 
ministry in almost every local meeting in the wide 
radius of its sphere of influence has felt its enlarging 
power and its enlightening help. 


“Not vainly the gift of its founders was made 
Not prayerless the stones of its corner were laid.” 


For nearly a score of years now, in this period 
of its expansion and of its growing influence, Presi- 
dent Rosenberger has been at its head and has been 
putting his heart and life into it. There is nothing 
better to be done with a life than to build it into 
an institution to go no more out forever, and that 
he has done. Let him go where he will, he has put 
his thought and his love, himself, in fact, into this 
college, and he is to be forever a living part of it. 
He is quite right in obeying the call to service in 
Palestine, but he will go to it having well done the 
work here laid upon him in his youth. 

His successor is well chosen and comes to his task 
after years of careful preparation. He is a Penn 
man in a double sense. He was nurtured in the 


college and first “found himself” there. Then he 
had his period of experience in the class-room there 
and made his place as a teacher. After that he took 
a long and solid period of study in Boston, taking his 
doctor’s degree a year ago in Boston University. But 
he is much more than a scholar—he has always 
cared primarily for the true, full culture of the soul, 
and he has through all his years of study been preach- 
ing the gospel and growing in his power to interpret 
the spiritual life. He comes now to heavy tasks and 
great responsibilities—for the leadership of a col- 
lege is a place which tests and tries a man at a 
hundred points. We bid him Godspeed in his 
important work. 

We are glad to know that Professor Stephen Had- 
ley, for many years clerk of Iowa Yearly Meeting, 
is to be associated with acting President Edwards in 
the administration. He will be dean of the college, 
and so will come into close connection with the 
students and faculty, and will enlarge thereby his 
strong and steady influence for good. Many of us 
who are far from this center of education will follow 
its work with interest and will pray for the inward 
and outward prosperity of the college at Oskaloosa. 

R. M. J. 


AM I A BALAK? 
As the children of Israel were journeying toward 


| the promised land they passed through Moab. Their 


imposing appearance so alarmed Balak, the king of 
the Moabites, that he thought it prudent to make 
war upon them ere they gained a foot-hold in the 
land. Before doing so, however, he sought the bless- 
ing of an old Mesopotamian seer, Balaam by name. 
The old man hesitated at first, but was finally induced 
to climb a high mountain and look at the camp of 
Israel. The sight must have been inspiring; at any 
rate, the old seer burst forth with songs of praise, 
and refused to subscribe to Balak’s scheme. Then 
“Balak said unto him, come, I pray thee. with 
me unto another place from whence thou mayst see 
them ; thou shalt see but the utmost part of them, and 
ghall not see them all: and curse me them from 
thence.” How transparent this trick of the partial 
view ! 
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It seems like a silly procedure, but it has been 
worked, in one form and another, from Balak’s to the 
present day. We attempt to win people to our plans 
by presenting partial views. We even go so far as to 
practice the trick on ourselves. We close our eyes to 
the facts we do not wish to see. We select our out- 
look to suit our preconceived opinions. It is a most 
familiar method with lawyers and politicians, and, 
sad to say, it has often been the method employed 
in religious discussion. 

It appears childish when we think of it, and yet 
we go on gazing at our little array of facts, fearful 
to enlarge our view lest—and here is the chief excuse 
for our remaining on the low hills of a partial view— 
lest we see things that are deceptive, things that are 
not as they appear, things that may lead us astray 
_ in judgment and faith. Now, this is a real difficulty 
common to all, be they ever so good or wise, a diffi- 
culty which confronts the “partial view” gazer as well 
as the open minded seeker for truth. There is this 
difference, however, the latter has a broader outlook 
and hence a better basis for forming a right judgment. 
Other things being equal, the man who looks at 
both sides of a question is more likely to form a just 
conclusion than the man who sees but one. 

The “partial view” partisan is not without some 
popular, we might say admirable, qualities. He is 
likely to be a man of conviction, decision and action, 
but he pays too dearly for these seeming virtues. In 
his eagerness to justify his position he saps the very 
life-blood of manhood—the love of truth and fair- 
ness. He stultifies his intellect by substituting preju- 
dice and passion for his god-given powers of reason. 
To use the words of another: ‘Your out-and-out 
partisan wants no rational ground for his action, nor 
arguments and evidences upon which to base his 
judgments. . Labels are all sufficient to him. To call 
a man a Republican or a Democrat, or a policy 
socialistic or plutocratic, is all that is necessary for 
complete commendation, or condemnation according 
to his chosen point of view.”* 

Now, no one wishes to be a Balak, especially in 
his religion ; and we offer these considerations, not as 
a reflection on any one, but as a basis for self-exam- 
ination. Am Ja Balak? Do I select facts to sup- 
port my personal opinions, or am I open to convic- 
tion? Am I influenced by labels, or do I suspend 
final judgment on an issue until I have made a 
sympathetic study of both sides? Do I try to pre- 
vent others, especially young people, from considering 


* From Dr. Charles D. Williams’ new book, 4A Valid Chris- 
tianity for To-day, published by the MacMillan Company, 
New York. Price, $1.50, net. 


views not my own, though these views be enter- 
tained by men as wise and holy as myself? In Bible 
study do I give due consideration to the conclusions 
of reverent scholars with whom I disagree? In this 
respect do I do unto others as I would that they 
should do to me? 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ALLEN JAY—XXxXV* 


62. Work as Superintendent at Earlham. 


| At the close of the boarding school at Providence, 
Rhode Island, in the summer of 1881, after four 
years’ service in that institution, my wife and I, 
with our three sons, left for Earlham College. We 
went directly to my old home at Marion, Indiana. 
It was pleasant to have our faces turned towards 
our friends in Indiana, whom we had left more than 
twelve years before with the prospect of being gone 
one year, little realizing what lay before us. Our 
experience had been varied, and yet we could see 
the hand of the Lord in it all, and now we were 
returning with our family to Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing, where I had been a member until I was twenty 
years old. After nine years’ experience in North 
Carolina and four in New England Yearly Meeting 
many friendships had been formed and a rich exper- 
ience in Christian work had been ours to enjoy, and 
we had no doubt but other doors would open as we 
came to them. Changes had taken place in the home 
circle. My father had passed away a few months 
before, and a brother-in-law and sister-in-law had 
entered the Beyond, besides many dear friends who 
had fallen here and there, leaving work for others 
to take up. It was with a desire to find our place 
that we came, not to rest, but to enter the open door 
that presented itself. We found one, as those who 
are willing to work in the Master’s service will 
always find. We could exclaim that the hand of 
the Lord had been good upon us during these years. 

The next morning I went to Richmond to attend 
the commencement of Earlham College and to get 
a view of our future field of labor. Little did I 
realize what lay before me in connection with my 
work in that institution. It will soon be twenty-nine 
years since I entered its doors as superintendent and 
treasurer, and I have been connected with it in some 
way all these years, as superintendent, treasurer, 
solicitor, trustee, serving on the board of managers 
and on the various committees connected with its 
management. I have spent months and years in 
visiting meetings, homes and individuals within the 
limits of nearly all the yearly meetings in America, 
also spending three months among the dear Friends 
of England, soliciting funds for the building up of 
the institution and increasing the endowment fund. 
Many and varied have been my experiences with 
meetings and individuals, public and private, in this 
arduous labor. H 

The day I reached Earlham is one not to be for- 


* Copyright, 1908, by The John C. Winston Co. 
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gotten. It was a hot summer day. The commence- 
ment exercises were held out in the grove between 
Earlham Hall and where Lindley Hall is now located. 
J remember well the sun shining through the trees 
and blistering my bald head. I had just left an 
institution where the buildings were in good repair, 
_ with plenty of room, and with sufficient funds to 
run it in a creditable manner, with its enrollment of 
between 200 and 300 students. Here was a col- 
lege with one building for everything—cooking, liv- 
ing, sleeping, eating, laundry work, study, recitations, 
lectures, library, reading room, museum, laboratory, 
meeting room, society halls, etc., ete. The treasurer’s 
office and the president’s oftice were both in the same 
room. ‘he treasurer’s office was used for selling 
books and stationery, keeping accounts, post-office, 
and everything connected with the superintendent’s 
office. The president, Joseph Moore, had his oftice 
and little desk in one corner by the old clock, and 
what made it still more disagreeable, this building 
was in very poor repair. The heating apparatus had 
given out, the cooking and laundry department had 
to be torn down and rebuilt, barns and stables had 
to be repaired. After dinner I walked around and 
looked the situation over and then went out in the 
boys’ grove and found an old log back in the far 
corner, and sat down, and for more than one hour, 
meditated. I have never told anyone my feelings, 
and I will not try to do it now, yet they are very 
vivid. But I am alive, and the scene has changed. 

Now, as I sit at my desk, I can look out and see 
six new buildings, which have cost, with their furnish- 
ings, something over $200,000. The endowment 
fund, which was then a little over $50,000, is now 
nearly $340,000. The number of students the year 
before I came in all departments was 196, 48 of 
whom were college students and 148 in the prepara- 
tory department. This last year we have had 525 
enrolled in all departments, including music, and 
have no preparatory department at all. But it is 
just to say that the trustees had decided that some- 
thing would have to be done towards improvement in 
and around the buildings, and they had selected that 
grand old man of Earlham, Walter T. Carpenter, to 
assist me in carrying out the plans and improvements 
proposed. Walter T. Carpenter had been superin- 
tendent at Earlham College some fourteen years in 
all, having been there at three different periods. At 
times when the college was in a close place financially 
he went in and gave it a start again. I hope some 
pen better than mine will say the right thing in his 
memory some day. He still lives, in his ninety-ninth 
year, and is loyal to Earlham. Let others be false 
who will, his is always a word of cheer to those who 
are bearing the burdens to-day. Such a man is a 
tower of strength. We went forward with the 
improvements, he taking the lead and I following 
with a good, hearty will. We put in an entirely 
new heating plant, building a new cooking and 
laundry building and boiler house; we divided the 
large sleeping rooms up into rooms for two students 
. In each, and arranged for the students to have their 
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trunks upstairs, rather than in the basement, where 
they had been in the habit of going to wash and 
dress. We made changes all through the entire 
building, and made additions to the barn and stables. 
It was a pleasant autumn, so that we were able to 
complete the work before cold weather set in. When 
the work was done the trustees selected Nathan 
Pickett to go over the financial accounts with us 
and see where we were. We sat down, and one night 
about midnight, when we had finished our accounts, 
found that we were $27,000 in debt and only had 
$1,000 subscribed to pay it with. When we ‘had 
finished our figuring, dear Nathan Pickett, who is still 
living, ninety years old, said: “What shall we do?” 
After a little silence Walter T. Carpenter spoke in 
his positive way and said: “Allen Jay must go out 
and get it.’ During the next few months I went 
among the meetings and the homes of Friends in 
Indiana and Western Yearly Meetings, when I could 
leave the college, and before next commencement day 
it was all subscribed and nearly all paid in. 

Thus I have given a short synopsis of the condi- 
tions of Earlham at the time of the college com- 
mencement in the summer of 1881. And now, 
taking into consideration the impression that Earl- 
ham College has made upon the Society, and the 
positions its students have occupied and are occupy- 
ing to-day in the various yearly meetings, and the 
positions they are taking in religious, moral and edu- 
cational spheres, I have felt it might be the proper 
thing to pause and give a little historical sketch of 
the origin and growth of the college up to the present 
time, as such a history has never been prepared. 
So in my next I propose to give a brief review of 
the same. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
A TEN DAYS’ TRAMP TO CHENTU. 


BY ROBERT L. SIMKIN. 


For several months Mrs. Simkin and I had been 
looking forward to this journey to the provincial 
capital to attend the annual conference of our com- 
mittee of missionaries and the yearly meeting of the 
Chinese Church. For such a journey no little 
preparation is necessary, for one cannot simply pur- 
chase a ticket, step on the train, and cover the distance 
in a single day. Bedding and provisions for the 
entire ten days must be carried, the baskets must be 
fitted with new rope and carefully packed so that all 
shall be of equal weight, and if a chair is to be used 
it must be made as strong as possible in every point 
so that there shall be no delays from a break-down 
on the road. The chairmen and carriers must also 
be engaged and the price bargained for. By the time 
this is settled and an agreement is written stating 
the amount each man is to receive, an hour or two 
of precious time has been consumed. 

Coupled with these duties, I had to finish -my 
treasurer’s accounts for the year and take my third 
language examination. At last the bulk of our 
preparations were completed, and we retired a little 
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after midnight to get what little rest we could before 
daylight, when the start must be made. Scarcely, 
however, had we composed ourselves to rest when 
we heard a great shouting, and on looking out to 
fine its cause we saw the whole sky lighted up from 
a large fire only a block or two distant. The flames 
were leaping high into the air and were increasing 
every moment, and the wind, which was blowing 
direct from the fire toward our house, caught the 
embers as they were carried upward and dropped 
them, still burning, even into the courtyards beyond 
us. The flames had reached several oil and 6fire- 
cracker shops, and there was a constant popping of 
crackers, with an occasional louder report as large 
masses of powder exploded, sending the flames and 
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smoke up into the sky. Between us and the fire 
were dozens of figures on the roofs, silhouetted 
sharply against the flames beyond. 

Thinking our house would probably go, I went 
over to Mr. Davidson’s for advice and help in 
case the fire should continue to spread. On the street 
I have never seen worse confusion—men hurrying 
hither and thither, or staggering along under bags 
and boxes from whose hastily closed covers the con- 
tents were bulging forth or were being shed on 
the street. From the loft of the other house we 
could get a better view of the fire, and we soon 
found that it was gradually being brought under con- 
trol. Reassured as to the safety of our house, I 
went over as near as I could to the scene of the fire 
and found the police doing fine service in keeping the 
crowds in order. Regular lines of coolies were 
bringing water from the stone reservoirs at the sides 
of the streets, and a number of pumps, each with six 
more coolies, were playing fairly good streams on 
the fire. These would hardly have subdued the 
flames, however, except for the fire walls. These 
fire walls are great walls of masonry built across 
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the city, dividing it into small blocks. The fire had 
burned on both sides of the street straight up to this 
wall, and there it had been checked. 

Such an experience in the middle of the night is 
not the best possible preparation for traveling, but 
we finally made our start the next morning, thankful 
indeed that we still had a home to leave. Our party 
consisted of eight men, four bearers for Mrs. Sim- 
kin’s chair and four men to carry our clothing, 
bedding and food. Since I had found the walk to 
Chentu so beneficial last winter, this trip also found 
During the first day, in which we 
made only 80 hi, little of interest occurred. During 
the afternoon I started up a conversation with an 
elderly man named Chang, a medicine merchant, 
who was on his way to Suifu. He had heard a little 
of the gospel, but was an idolater. He listened 
with seeming interest, and promised to come to our 
meetings on his return to Chungking. At one of 
the market towns a young man about thirty years 
of age came up and spoke to me. He was returning 
from Chungking to Ta Choo, one of our out-stations, 
where he had been a believer for three years. For 
nearly two days we traveled the same road, and I 
found him a very companionable fellow. 

The second day of 120 li we had been warned 
would be about the hardest stage of the whole trip, as 
it is fully 40 English miles; so we started as soon 
as it was light‘enough to see. The road was excel- 
lent, however, and our men kept up a good pace, 
bringing us to the end of the stage in a little under 
twelve hours, including the halts for breakfast and 
dinner. Our usual program is to travel 20 or 30 
li (6 to 10 miles) before breakfast, and 40 or 50 li 
further to a town convenient for dinner, the most 
leisurely meal of the day being that at the end of 
the stage, after the baskets have arrived and every- 
thing has been made ready for the night. The 
breakfast and dinner halts are often made at inns 
entirely open to the road, and large crowds usually 
gather around out of curiosity to see the foreigner. 
I always drink plenty of cold water, which is carried 
in bottles, having been thoroughly boiled the previous 
evening. This fondness for water is so different 
from their own tea drinking custom that it always 
puzzles the Chinese, and as one variety of their wine 
is colorless like water, they often think it is wine 
that I am drinking. At one place where there was 
a big crowd I heard them whispering around that 
I was drinking wine. I said: ‘‘No, it is cold water,” 
but I could see disbelief written large all over their 
countenances. ‘All right,” I said, “bring me a bowl 
and I will give you some of my wine.” <A bowl 
was quickly produced and I poured out a liberal sup- 
ply. I could almost see the man smack his lips as 
he raised the bowl to drink, but a moment later a 
blank look came over his face as he said: “It’s 
water!” The crowd simply roared with laughter, 
and I had the joke on him. I repeated the experi- 
ment at various places along the road, and always 
with great success. 

Setting out the third morning from Yuin Ch’wan, . 
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where Mr, Ho, the Chinese evangelist in charge, had 
very kindly provided us with a room at the M. E. M. 
Chapel, we found the road very slippery and uneven. 
One of the chair coolies fell twice, and I found it 
almost impossible to keep my feet, although the hemp 
sandals which I wore are very such better than ordi- 
nary shoes for slippery roads. There was a great 
deal of unnecessary delay as well, for the coolies 
seemed to have made up their minds not to make the 
full day’s stage. About five o’clock we still had 
30 li to do, and the men refused to go further; but 
we insisted that they must make the regular stage, 
so after debating a few minutes they started on again. 
Darkness overtook us at a small wayside inn, in 
which was a disreputable looking crowd of men, most 
of whom were seated at tables, drinking and gam- 
bling. While we waited here for the arrival of our 
baskets with candles, the people crowded around, 
asking where we were going, how many goods we 
had with us, ete. On the wall opposite the inn was 
the character “fu,” meaning “happiness,” but had 
we not been on the Master’s business we should 
scarcely have contemplated with ecstasy the prospect 
of a further six miles in the darkness over such 
slippery roads. At last our candles arrived and the 
procession started on again. I led the way with our 
largest Chinese lantern, directly following was Mrs. 
Simkin’s chair with two smaller lights, and the 
four basket loads with the fourth lantern brought 
up the rear. In this manner we made our way, 
part of the time in a drizzling rain, to the inn, where 
we soon prepared a good supper and forgot the dis- 
comforts of the 120-li stage. 

Nearly the whole of the third and fourth days we 
met a great number of coolies carrying salt from 
Tsi Liu Chin. These fellows carry tremendously 
heavy loads, as can be seen from their drawn faces 
and tense muscles, as they go swinging along at a 
jog-trot. Again, at one small section of the road, we 
encountered a great many cattle carrying coal from a 
mine across the plain to the river. Each animal is 
fitted with a sort of saddle with baskets on each side, 
on which are piled huge lumps of coal, sometimes 
as much as 500 pounds in a load. The drivers 
themselves often carry a load of about 100 pounds, 
and here and there is a child of ten or twelve strug- 
gling along under a load lighter than that of the 
men, but far too heavy for his strength. In 
Sz-Chwan there are no child labor laws, nor has one 
out of ten ever heard of compulsory education, so 
the average boy takes his place as early as possible 
in the line of bread winners (or rice winners), 
increasing the weight of his load year by year, with 
no chance to learn anything but work, work, constant 
work, or starvation. 

During these days we also saw far more horses 
than one sees on many of the roads in Sz-Chwan. 
Some were loaded with salt, some with coal, and 
others with tobacco. They constitute a serious 
hindrance for a chair, as their loads are so wide that 
a chair can pass only in a particularly wide portion 
of the path, and sometimes the chairmen had to stand 


with the chair and wait while 15 or 20 animals 
passed them. Whenever they hear the bells on the 
necks of an oncoming caravan they shout ahead for 
the drivers to seek a wide place, but they are not 
always heeded. One morning, just as we were 
coming to a narrow path between two rice fields, 
they shouted ahead, but the drivers paid no attention 
and came on, so we met just in the middle. What 
a jawing match there was between them and our 
chairmen! After exhausting all the swear words in 
their vocabulary, the drivers finally, with much 
difficulty, turned the animals around and drove them 
back to the place where they had first been signaled 
to stop. Here the animals were driven up into a 
dry field and we were able to pass. 

These horses are much smaller than those in Eng- 
land or America, most of them being not much larger 
than a donkey. They are wiry little beasts, and most 
of them are very vicious. One morning as I was 
passing through a little village, two of them which 
were standing with empty saddles happened to get 
their noses together, when, quick as a flash, they 
turned back to back and their heels flew like the 
spokes of a wheel. When the driver attempted to 
put on the saddle of one which had been kicked off 
in the fray, the animal took the same line of attack 
against him. 


(To be continued.) 


FROM A GERMAN REVIEWER. 


An abridged edition of Geo. Fox’s journal has been 
translated into German by Margarethe Stihelin, with 
an introduction by Prof. D. Paul Wernle. A review 
in the Theologische Interaturzeitung, by Paul 
Tschackert, gives us an idea what our German student 
thinks of the first Friend, and incidentally affords an 
interesting comment on some aspects of Quakerism: 

“Geo. Fox, founder of the Quaker sect, died on 
the 13th of First month, in the year 1691. The 
historical appearance of this man and of the Society 
of Friends which originated with him must be under- 
stood in the light of the peculiar religious and 
ecclesiastical conditions in England. The reforma- 
tion, accomplished under Edward VI and Elizabeth, 
had still left the English Chureh half Catholic; 
freedom of the individual Church was lacking, the 
culture was systematized, Christian life superficial. 
In the seventeenth century dissent made a stout 
attack upon this, but the independent himself, as 
represented by O. Cromwell, did not appear to the 
godly man, thirsting for freedom, to have gone far 
enough, for, while guaranteeing the independence of’ 
the Churches, individual freedom was not secured. 
Here Fox appeared with his extreme spiritual 
individualism, cut loose from all historical Chris- 
tianity, its culture and its sacraments. Fox is con- 
scious of bearing ‘divine seed’ with him, the ‘inner- 
light’ which illuminates and guides, Christ within, 
or the grace which possesses him, or however it may 
be named. But what he sets forth of his ‘inner light’ 
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in his addresses and letters consists mostly of remin- 
iscences, sayings and pictures from the Bible, particu- 
larly from the Old Testament prophets, from the 
sayings of Jesus or the words of the apostles. An 
unlettered layman as he was, of whom it is not certain 
whether he had any higher education, he was at 
home with his Bible. Prophet-like, with holy and 
weighty earnestness, he let his voice sound forth. He 
sought nothing for himself—a man of spotless 
integrity, pious and unselfish, filled with the desire 
to practice and to inculcate love for all and to foster 
noble benevolence. But when he directs himself and 
his hearers to the spirit, and not to the written word, 
he unconsciously moves continually in the self-decep- 
tion that his words flow directly from the unmediated 
spirit, while they are mostly only an echo of Biblical 
passages. He who carried on a war against the 
Church sought, in the main, with the contents of her 
holy book, to overthrow his adversary. But he read 
only individually, only subjectively from it, and pro- 
claimed his message only in the ‘spirit? when he felt 
moved to do so. He preached repentance, aroused 
sinners, thundered against the priests, reproved the 
unjust judges, spared no manner of person, called 
every man ‘thou,’ took off his hat to no one, took no 
oath, fought against England’s besetting sin—the 
drink mania, pointed every one who came to him to 
a holy life, collected his Friends into a Society who 
all stood obstinately as martyrs, and finally he 
achieved, if only in a small circle, the fulness of his 
own being. 

“Jn Pennsylvania, a hundred years before the 
French Revolution, the Friend not merely theoreti- 
cally announced the universal rights of man, but 
carried out this theory practically, since they abol- 
ished slavery and gave women equal rights with men. 
The cultural significance of the Friends, or Quakers, 
as they were called by their enemies, is established 
beyond all doubt; they give even to-day a proof that 
it fares well with the principles of religious liberty 
and a true humanitarianism in this little community 
where each one is educated, controlled and guided by 
the other. But for the carrying out of a world 
mission, which Fox himself gave out, the Quaker 
principles are not at all adapted; the Quakers stand 
historically, even till to-day, in a quiet corner apart 
from Church, State and modern culture.” : 

Since the work of Fox is long and monotonous, 
it had to be abbreviated in the translation. One 
would almost like to have advised a still more ener- 
getic pruning. or discovering Fox’s peculiar mes- 
sage, 50 pages of this diary would be enough; one 
must, however, wade through 300 pages, always on 
the same theme, with persons and places only 
changed. Who would not find it tedious ? 

But the translation is good and the book attractive 
in form, so we can be grateful for it and for the 
painstaking work of the translator. But when I 
had read the first 50 pages I asked myself to whom 
in Germany the book would really appeal? D. 
Wernle, in his introduction, gives the impression that 
he would commend the “form” of Fox to the men of 


our day—he, the outspoken Church historian, the 
intractable enthusiast without historical sense. An 
interesting surprise! D. Wernle finds the individ- 
uality of Fox, not in his enthusiasm, but in his moral 
character and deep-rooted integrity. But to my mind 
the inner light is the vital principle of Quakerisin; 
that the Quakers through it have adopted a certain 
form of organization and have attained to a certain 
degree of culture is a happy inconsequence. Our 
“spiritual groups,’ who showed in the beginning 
a close relationship to the Quakers, might have 
learned much from them. Aside from its historical 


‘value, the religious psychology of the journal is 


vitally interesting; for here one gets a breath of 
living religion, subjective “religion at first hand.” 
Translated for Tus American Frrenp by EH. B. N. 


Some Vielus on Present Day Topics. 


THE ABSORPTION OF THE MEETINGS ON 
MINISTRY AND OVERSIGHT. 


BY WILLIAM L. PEARSON, 


The amendments referred by the Five Years’ 
Meeting “to the different yearly meetings for their 
consideration” are these: 

All meetings on ministry and oversight are discon- 
tinued and their functions absorbed by the corres- 
ponding meetings at large, to be performed by those 
meetings themselves or through the following com- 
mittees : 

1. The pastoral committee of the congregation 
shall be composed of ministers, elders and overseers 
and such other qualified members as the meeting may 
appoint. 

2. The committee on ministry and pastoral work 
of the monthly meeting shall consist of the pastoral 
committee or committees of the congregation or con- 
gregations, 

3. The committee on ministry and evangelistic 
and Church extension work of the quarterly meeting. 

4. No provision for the eldership in the yearly 
meetings nor in the Five Years’ Meeting. These are 
substantially the proposed changes, all in Section I; 
others unavoidably follow from them in Sections II, 
III and IV in the form of government. 


Preliminary Observations. 

I. It will be observed that in the local Church 
(here strangely called “the congregation,” after the 
confusing manner of the present form of govern- 
ment, although the monthly meeting is usually 
meant) the pastoral committee—ministers, elders 
and overseers—may be wholly set aside and the 
pastoral work assumed by the Church itself at large, 
thus opening the way for independence of all spiritual 
oversight and instruction and of all pastoral restraint 
in doctrine and practice. This provision invites all 
sorts of confusion and conflict in, the Churches and 
congregations, 

II. It will be observed again that the monthly 
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will be: 1. Only a committee, instead of a con- 
stitutional branch of the monthly meeting, which is 
the organic Church unit. 2. It will have no basis 
for its work and service if “the congregation” (which 
is usually the monthly meeting) should itself decide 
to perform the functions of the pastoral committee 
independently. 3. There is no provision for either 
the organization or any stated meetings, and hence 
no legitimate records, of this most important commit- 
tee on ministry and pastoral work. 

III. Observe that these committees, with great 
long-linked compound names, are so different for the 
congregation, the monthly meeting and the quarterly 
meeting; that on their face every one must doubt 
whether they belong to the same system; and that in 
practice clerks would need first have a special course 
in Church government in order to conduct the busi- 
ness consistently. 

IV. This plan assumes that there are no pro- 
found problems of doctrine, morals or discipline 
calling for deep-searching and wise counsel on the 
part of elders and prophets, such as every age and 
every section of the Church have had to meet. 

V. The plan will upset the foundation of clear 
distinctions in spiritual gifts in the eldership, such as 
the student is sure to find fundamental in the early 
Church and the early Society of Friends. (In this 
article, eldership will often include ministers, elders 
and overseers, which nearly accords with the New 
Testament, the best Protestant and the Friendly 
principles of Church government), 

VI. The plan provides for an unobserved, to 
many an unconscious, elimination of the eldership, 
which will leave an unguarded and irresponsible 
pastor with fis people as long as they care to pay 
him, after the congregational plan, instead of the 
apostolic and Friendly eldership composed of “pastors 
and teachers,” or ‘ministers, elders and overseers,” 
who both encourage an efficient ministry and safe- 
guard the liberty of the members. 

_ VII. In short, the plan is oblivious of the essen- 

tial principles of Church and civil government, which 
include constitutional councils, beyond mere com- 
mittees. It is equally oblivious of the fact that the 
ascended Lord bestows special gifts upon men “for 
the thorough equipment of the saints unto the work 
of ministering.” It is therefore the most revolu- 
tionary of recent radical movements in the Society 
of Friends. 

These are serious conditions confronting the 
Society of Friends, and serious Friends will not 
expect to master in a hasty moment problems which 
have puzzled the Church for ages. Hence I invite 
their prompt, patient, persistent consideration, being 
thankful that every yearly meeting has yet three 
years for the study, and that none can change without 
the approval of all, and being confident that we shall 
thereby come forth stronger for the work appointed 
to us by our Lord. 

Is the Society of Friends worth while? This 
question has been asked a thousand times by persons 
inside of the body itself and by others outside; and 


it will be asked a thousand times more. But it has 
never been seriously asked by a well developed 
Friend. For the Society of Friends is a living 
organism with a history, divinely, humanly evolved 
out of the heart of Christianity for a definite end: 
That they that now believe, and those that shall yet 
believe through their word, may all be one, sanctified 
in the truth. 

Yes, it is a living organism, which has never 
become a well articulated organization. It is con- 
stitutionally crude and incomplete, open to all sorts 
of innovations; both its declaration of faith and its 
form of government need be more carefully drawn 
and accurately defined; but a true seer may easily 
predict, both from observation and from their essen- 
tial nature, that the process will be slow. It cannot 
be otherwise; for this is “Primitive Christianity 
Revived,” and it was never organized for its own 
ends, for itself, but for its divinely ordained, definite 
end, an end wholly apart from the question whether 
the Society of Friends is otherwise worth while. 
The Society is not a lord, but a loving servant, and 
seeks not its own. If it ever goes to pieces, it will 
be by undue cultivation of extraneous growths and 
unwise eliminations, not by internal revolutions. 
The latter misfortune is much more likely to befall 
the Roman hierachy or the Methodist bureaucracy, 
organizations whose ends lie more within themselves 
than can ever be the case with our Friendly 
democracy. 

The Society of Friends is often called a theceracy. 
Such it is, ideally; but, practically, the divine ideal 
frequently suffers a tragic let-down in coming to 
democratic decisions. This is and ever will be 
unavoidable, owing to the lisposition in such a 
society to reduce to a common level all the inequali- 
ties of talent, judgment and ability to lead, and owing 
to the opposite tendency of ambitious souls cleverly 
to control majorities for their own ends. The right 
of private judgment is a fundamental principle of 
Christianity and of Protestantism, and in the liberal 
minded Society of Friends it belongs to every mem- 
ber, however young or inexperienced. In such a 
body neither creed nor ecclesiasticism can possibly 
become dominant, and all recent attempts to fight such 
influences among Friends are worse than beating the 
air, because they introduce false issues and confuse 
the pure minded and pervert the judgment of those 
who would otherwise receive the truth and grow 
thereby. 

The Society of Friends is the most democratic of 
Christian bodies. But overdone democratic doc- 
trines cannot long prevail; they tend to religious 
as well as to political dissolution. Witness the 
Greek people, who rose to an incomparable intel- 
lectual power, only quickly to subside permanently; 
or the Protestants, who went to pieces with the 
essential principle of private judgment, while 
Romanism revived in firmer form than ever; or the 
French last century, who, in spite of their advance 
towards republican principles, were soon turned back 
to Absolutism. Absolutists always delight in the 
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blunders which, humanly speaking, are unavoidable 
in all progress; and modern liberal political parties 
in every land have oftener failed for want of compre- 
hensive and consistent views of freedom than from 
the power of the opposition. A century ago the 
inherent weakness in congregational Church govern- 
ment, as well as narrowness of dogma, opened the 
way in New England for cold, spiritless Unitar- 
lanism; and now all kinds of Orthodox Christians 
and Unitarians together cannot forestall the rising 
tide of Romanism where once Puritanism wholly 
prevailed, New Bedford, long a stronghold of Friends 
and of Congregationalists, now almost equally a 
Roman Catholic and a Unitarian city. And now 
emanates from New England Friends the serious 
proposition to absorb the meetings on ministry and 
oversight, their functions to be performed by the 
Churches, either directly or through committees. 

In general.it may be remarked that by an unfor- 
tunate confusion of names in the present form of 
government, the local meeting on ministry and over- 
sight is already the pastoral committee. But, for- 
tunately, created by the monthly meeting, it is 
without legislative or disciplinary power, obliged to 
bring all such matters to the monthly meeting for 
final action. How could it be more completely the 
Church’s own organ than it is? To amend our 
crude form of government, if this proposition should 
possibly succeed, would certainly darken our con- 
ceptions of well organized Churches and blight our 
budding pastoral work. This will be justified as 
we proceed. Suffice it to say here that all attempts 
to render the already excessively democratic Society 
of Friends more democratic have only weakened it 
and begun to retrace the steps by which Fox and 
Barclay were led of God to develop the miscellaneous 
membership into a scriptural and representative form 
of Church government, in order to save the new 
Society from speedy dissolution. This Society of 
now thousands of Friends Churches, each one more 
or less agitated by an excessive individualism, and 
from its Friendly instincts always emphasizing 
spiritual liberty, has naturally become so careless 
about its own government that few of its members 
in any station seriously study it, and fewer yet have 
made any comparative study of civil and Church 
government, by which one may clearly comprehend 
the principles involved. 

Of course, of the three known forms of civil gov- 
ernment, the monarchy, the aristocracy and the 
republic, the last is representative and is to be 
recognized as the highest and best yet conceived. 
Likewise, of the three corresponding forms of Church 
government, the Papacy, the Episcopacy and that 
with the eldership, the last is usually regarded as 
nearest the ideal. Except the Congregationalists and 
the Baptists, who are congregational in form of 
government, all non-Episcopal Protestants have some 
form of the eldership. Methodist Episcopacy is not 
strictly Episcopal. Since the proposition before us 
points toward congregational government, it is 
appropriate to refer to Professor George P. Fisher, 


himself a congregationalist and one of the most 
trusted Church historians of recent times, who says, 
what the census reports confirm, that congregational 
Church organizations are far less successful than the 
better organized Presbyterian and Methodist Epis- 
copal ones. He accounts for the great growth of the 
Baptists, although congregational in form, on the 
ground of other popular features. In fact, congre- 
gationalism, like democracy, is not a form of govern- 
ment at all, nor is it seriously held to be. 

Now, from the time Israel emerged from 
patriarchal life, which is very similar to the con- 
gregational form, the elders stood at the head of 
the Jewish Church. Neither priesthood nor monarch 
could set them aside. They advised in the affairs 
of life; they counseled in matters of state; they 
anointed kings and restrained them from unwise 
measures ; they taught the people the law of Jehovah. 
They were equals in an office whose qualifications 
required them to be filled with the Holy Spirit and 
with wisdom. Even more emphatically do Christ 
and the apostles urge the same qualifications. In 
the Christian synagogues, as in the Jewish syna- 
gogues, the eldership was a distinct body of pastors 
and teachers, with whom were associated prophets, 
evangelists and overseers. Peter accentuated his own 
office as a fellow-elder, and the new Gentile Churches 
at the instance of Paul straightway chose their 
elders. Paul recognized the elders as the official 
representatives of the Ephesian Church, who had 
been ordained of the Holy Spirit and constituted 
overseers and pastors of the flock which the Lord had 
purchased with His own blood. He who will take 
the pains to understand Paul’s pastoral epistles, 
with which those of Peter, James and John are in 
harmony, cannot fail to discover the overseership of 
the elders (sometimes called bishops in the transla- 
tion), so fully developed with their grave responsi- 
bilities to teach and defend the faith. In fact, while 
the apostles were called to their unique office to 
found the Church, they established it everywhere 
under a body of elders, and they seem to have counted 
themselves officially elders also. During the past 
fifty years of advancing biblical and_ historical 
scholarship this view of the eldership in the apostolic 
Church has generally prevailed among leading 
scholars, and probably it has been expounded by no 
one more thoroughly than by the eminent Anglican, 
Bishop Lightfoot. 

Of all the Christian denominations since the 
Reformation, probably none other has so closely fol- 
lowed the forms and doctrines of the apostles as 
the Friends; and yet their system of doctrine and 
government was left deficient for a long while. It 
remained for the Richmond Conference of 1887 to 
issue a fairly complete declaration of faith, to which 
all the American yearly meetings, except Philadel- 
phia and Ohio, are morally committed, in the sense 
in which Friends issue declarations of faith. But 
the form of government has been so lightly regarded, 
and its functions so often set aside or absorbed into 
a miscellaneous membership, as is now proposed in 
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the elimination of the official eldership, that it has 
never become a consistent whole. Its original 
development was thwarted by the establishing of 
several American yearly meetings, when the system 
called for but one. This early mistake has been 
partly overcome by the establishing of the Five Years’ 
Meeting, whose work, however, is sadly handicapped 
by convening so seldom that its own power is crip- 
pled, while its boards are quite certain to develop 
an unfortunate independence and arbitrariness. One 
ean easily foresee that the effort to weaken the 
hands of the elders—the main strength of the indi- 
vidual Churches—will promote the anticipated evil. 
Yet, without the Richmond Conference and_ its 
declaration of faith, without the Five Years’ Meet- 
ing and its “uniform” constitution, great achieve- 
ments in these most progressive but perilous times, 
none of which could possibly have been produced in 
the present divided and confused state of mind—-I 
speak deliberately—without these rare achievements, 
the Society of Friends would have hardly escaped 
dissolution. 

Do we realize it? Five great revolutionary move- 
ments have each developed much power in the 
Society in the past twenty-five years, and some of 
them are only beginning to subside. I will not here 
define. But I cannot believe that this last revolu- 
tionary movement, originating in our eldest yearly 
meeting, will gain half the power attained by the 
weakness of the other five. Revolutionary move- 
ments must come. Never before have they been so 
numerous. The impact of the power of Christ 
impels the spirits of men, and a new age awakens. 
Doubts and difficulties arise. Everything is tested. 
Faith sails a fearful sea. The significant fact in 
nearly all revolutionary movements is that there is 
just enough essential and neglected truth in them 
either to impel by their evil results, or to attract by 
their glamor, the clever and easily agitated mind 
who does not comprehend the whole truth. The 
neglect of one’s plain duty, or the assumption of 
power not one’s own, often effects much harm in the 
Church and consequently in society generally. But 
this proposition to spoil the elders of their office, 
though approached at a different angle, and avowedly, 
is here and there already injuring the standing and 
service of the eldership in much the same way as 
other influences did more than twenty years ago. 
In every revolutionary movement the eldership, being 
the most vital organ of the Church, is most seriously 
affected. Further reduce the influence -of the 
already too weak eldership, formalism in worship 
and liberalism in belief would henceforth hold sway, 
the two most dangerous present tendencies. 


(To be continued.) 


Let me always remember that it is not the amount 
of religious knowledge that I have, but the amount 
that I use, that determines my religious position and 
character. —Maclaren. 
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Missionary Department. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to the editor, toro Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR KAIMOSI. 


Since our last yearly report, visible results in 
the way of converts have not been many. Not until 
native teachers and evangelists are scattered through- 
out the land can we expect great success along this 
line, and the preparation of these takes time. The 
Sabbath services have continued to be well attended, 
the average being about 600. The Fourth-day even- 
ing prayer meetings have been made especially 
interesting by the aid of a magic lantern. Some few 
meetings with the Nandi have been held within 
our own borders. 

Within the year some of the chiefs have, for the 
first, taken a stand in favor of education for their 
people, and have sent us a number of boys, ranging 
in age from eight to fifteen years. These boys 
remain on the station, are supplied with food from 
the homes, and spend their mornings in work, either 
gardening, brick making, or in some other pursuit 
that will train them for future usefulness. They are 
not paid for their work, but receive cloth for their 
necessary clothing, which they make up for them- 
selves in the sewing class, thus adding one more 
accomplishment. 

We have furnished the school with a large banana 
grove, which the boys keep in order. These plants 
are beginning to yield fruit, and later will produce 
a large percentage of the food needed for the school. 

About six months ago the Government sent to us 
the son of the Nandi Liabon (paramount chief) for 
education. He is about sixteen years old, is quick 
and intelligent, and we trust will develop a good 
Christian character, and later be able to influence 
his people for good. 

About 2,400 patients have been treated during the 
twelve months. We are in great need of a thor- 
cughly equipped hospital, as it is impossible to do 
justice to many of the cases without having them 
under our continuous care. 

Plague raged in Kisumu for several months dur- 
ing the year. Smallpox, while not in the form of 
an epidemic, has been slowly but steadily going 
through the country. Several missionaries belonging 
to other organizations have been treated both here at 
Kaimosi and in their homes in other parts of the 
country. 

Lumber for Maragoli house has all been gotten 
out. Most of the needed lumber and shingles for 
Kaimosi house have also been turned out. The chapel 
was finished and has been in use since Second month 
last. Brickmaking goes on almost continuously; 
about 25,000, of which one-half have been burned, 
are now in stock ready for a second dwelling house. 

Nearly every day the saw-mill is at work. Floor- 
ing for the Maragoli and Kaimosi houses has been 
tongued and grooved, and surfaced on one side. A 
part of the lumber needed for the second dwelling 
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[Fifth month, 


house at Kaimosi has been sawed and is now 
seasoning. 

A new cattle-yard containing three-fourths of an 
acre has been built. About 30 acres of millet is 
now being harvested. This is to be used for feed for 
the oxen. Perhaps ten acres additional is under 
cultivation for the mission and missionaries, and 
approximately 60 acres for native employees. 

Some changes in the Kaimosi-Lirhanda road have 
been made for the purpose of reducing grades. The 
Lukosa River bridge has been repaired, and the sod 
and poles replaced with a substantial plank decking. 

In closing, we would make mention, with thanks- 
giving, of the blessings of the year in the way of 
health and strength. Sorrow has been in our midst, 
but through it all we have been conscious of the 
Everlasting Arms underneath. We would earnestly 
solicit your prayers for the coming year. 

EK. Buacksurn anp Vircinia BLacKBuRN. 

First month, 1, 1909. : 


Chings of Iuterest Among Ourselues. 


Charles E. Newlin, Indianapolis, recently gave a series of 
addresses in different churches of that city. He spoke at the 
Friends Meeting upon ‘“‘The Divine Triangle.” 

Having spent five years in pastoral work in the meeting at 
Georgetown, Ill., Frank Moorman will close his work at that 
place on or before Ninth month 15th. 

Daisy Barr, pastor at Fairmount, Ind., represented Friends 
in the National Peace Congress, which convened at Chicago the 
3d, 4th and 5th inst, being appointed delegate by State Gover- 
nor Marshall. 

President Albert J. Brown, Wilmington College, Ohio, 
delivered the class address at Damascus Academy Sixth-day 
evening, the 12th inst., and preached the Baccalaureate sermon 
for the Chester Township High School at Kingman First-day 
evening the 2nd. 

The offerings made by the members of the meeting at the 
dedication of the new Sea Side Chapel, Hectors River, 
Jamaica, amounted to $850.00. This will pay off all indebted- 
ness and leave a nucleus of a fund for a large bell and a 
small amount to use on further work on the building. 


Friends of Esther G. Frame will be glad to learn that she 
is improved in health and will resume active v 
ministry. On the 15th ult. she preached in the Presbyterian 
Church at Las Cruces, N. M., being the first womai. . 
in that church, 


Mothers’ Day was observed by Friends at Bloomingdale, 
Indiana, in an interesting manner, the 9th inst. The discourse 
in the morning meeting for worship, given by the pastor, De 
Ella Leonard, and the special program of papers, recitations 
and songs in the evening, were most appropriate to the day. 

Jno. M. Watson writes: “My stay in lower Virginia was a 
time of blessing and I think the future is promising for many 
of the young men and women who attend Corinth Academy 
and Guilford College. The whole school system of the State 
is gaining with promise for the future.” 


William Charles Braithwaite will deliver the second 
Swarthmore lecture on “Spiritual Guidance in the Experience 
of the Society of Friends,” in short form at the beginning of 
London Yearly Meeting, the 18th inst. It will be published, 
complete in book form, at or about the same date. 


Center Quarterly meeting was held at Wilmington, Ohio, 
Fifth month 2d and 3d, with good attendance and much 
spiritual uplift. Benjamin Hawkins, Miami Quarter, pastor 


at Waynesville, Ohio, preached very acceptably Seventh-day 
morning, and Levi Mills, Yearly Meeting superintendent on 
First-day morning. 

The Blue Ridge Mission School closed after a very success- 
ful term. The principal, Joseph M. Purdie, has been promised 
additional support from the State in order to increase the 
teaching force next year. The meetings for worship are 
growing in attendance. The Sabbath-school is an encouraging 
feature of the work. Most of the students are young men and 
women. 

Richard R. Newby, at present very successfully serving his 
second year as pastor at Wilmington, Ohio, has accepted the 
invitation to remain another year at the same place. He 
preached the Baccalaureate sermon for the Adams Township 


High School at Springfield Church 25th ult. and addressed 


the Clinton County C. E, Rally at Port William First-day 
afternoon, the oth inst. j 

Dr. Fordyce Grinnell, Pasadena, Cal., tells of being a pupil 
of the late Henry N. Hoxie, at Farmers’ Institute, near 
LaFayette, Ind., where the latter was instructor for one year. 
While there, Henry Hoxie composed a poem, “The Sun-dial’s 
Roundelay.” ‘The first line ran: “I chronicle none but the sun- 
bright hours.” Dr. Grinnell has forgotten the balance of the 
poem but asks if any reader of THe AMERICAN FRIEND may 
chance to have it. 

At the annual Inter-academic contest held at Earlham Col- 
lege, on the 7th inst, Fairmount Academy won first in oratory 
and second in declamation, Dalton Lewis and Lulu Blair being 
the participants. Four academies were represented, Fair- 
mount, Bloomingdale, Westfield and Vermillion. The last 
named won first in declamation with Bloomingdale, second 
in oratory and first in athletics. 


eS 


Geo. H. Moore, pastor in Union Street Friends Meeting, 
Kokomo, Ind., recently held a special meeting for the men of 
the congregation. The attendance was good and the topic 
discussed was the sociability of the men of the congregation. 
Steps were taken for a permanent organization. 

Julian E. and Josephine Hockett have returned to their home 
in Kokomo, Ind. They have for some time been engaged in 
Evangelistic work in Western Yearly Meeting. 


In the joint debate between Friends University and Penn 
College, held at Wichita, Kansas, the 30th ult., the former won 
the unanimous decision of the judges. T. Fred Hadley and 
B. B. Watson represented Friends University and supported 
the resolution “That an amendment to the Constitution should 
be secured providing for the election of Senators by direct 
vote of the people.” Clarence E. Pickett and Cecil -R. Peck- 
ham, Penn College, championed the negative. 


The Ministers’ Association of Western Yearly Meeting met 
according to adjournment, at First Friends Church, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., on the 4th inst, in an all day conference. The 
forenoon was devoted to the reading and discussion of a 
paper by Dr. Sylvester Newlin on “The Emmanuel Move- 
ment.” In the afternoon two helpful papers were read: First, 
“Why does not the Church of the present day recommend 
itself to the average working man,” by H. Orville Jones. 
Second, “The Personal Savior,” by Rebecca Flagler. The con- 
ference decided to have no meeting in Seventh month, but to 
meet at call of the president at the time of yearly meeting in 
Ninth month. 


The First-day morning service at Spiceland, Ind., the oth 
inst., was set apart as “old people’s day.” Although the 
unfavorable weather kept some away, there was a good attend- 
ance. The pastor, Truman C. Kenworthy, took for his text, 
“Old men for council; young men for war.” 

At the close of the service, in response to a request by the 
pastor, fifty-five persons arose who were over sixty years of 
age, twenty-three over seventy, eight past eighty, and one, 
Daniel Edwards, past ninety. Special music was furnished by 
the choir and much interest manifested by all. 


After nearly eleven years of service in"the meeting at Lynn, 
Mass., Mary E. Miars will leave some time in Sixth month 
for her home in Ohio. During these years she has done 
good work in the meeting as pastor, and has endeared her- 
self to a large circle of friends by her readiness to help in 
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every way. She has been a favorite speaker at Christian 
Endeavor and Sabbath School gatherings in the city and will 
be greatly missed. The meeting at Lynn has been built up 
and strengthened by her labors and the recent addition of 
some twelve new members has been a cause of much thank- 
fulness. 

Sometime since we published an article concerning the 
opening of new land for settlement on the Osage Indian 
Reservation in Oklahoma. D. A. Williams, the Friends 
missionary at Hominy, Okla., kindly furnished us the informa- 
tion. He now wishes to say that all this land is covered by 
what is called a “blanket lease,” so that oil and mineral 
privileges are reserved for eighteen years. The purchaser will 
be allowed the use of the land only on condition that any oil, 
gas, or minerals which it may produce can be removed by 
others without let or hindrance from him. 

It may be possible to break this lease, but such is not the 
case at present. 

Rosa E. Lee has sent us a very touching description of 
Anna M. Hussey’s funeral which occurred at Ramallah, 
Palestine, the 8th ult. The people of that country are so 
accustomed to formal religious services, that a simple, informal 
meeting is quite unique. 

Members of the local meeting and a number of visiting 
Friends took part in the services. Some spoke in Arabic, 
others in English. The account concludes with these words: 

“There was such a note of comfort and victory throughout 
the service that even while on the way to the little cemetery 
we could hear low voices, first one and then another bearing 
witness to the blessed influence of one who had just gone 
beyond our sight. How different from the crying, chanting, 
wailing and lamenting heard at an Oriental funeral. At the 
grave friends from Jerusalem sang ‘The Lord’s Prayer,’ John 
S. Kimber offered prayer, and a former student of the Boys’ 
Training Home read a short eulogy in Arabic.” 


The W. F. M. S., Wilmington, Ohio, had a very interesting 
and profitable meeting on the afternoon of the I5th ult., when 
a large number of lady visitors joined them and listened to 
the splendid report of mission work in Cuba—and_ in the 
State of’ Puerto Padre in particular—given by Elizabeth 
Miller—a member of Wilmington Meeting, who had just 
returned from a visit to the Island. At the close refresh- 
ments were served, including native sweets and jelly sent by 
the missionaries to their friends at home. 

The Christian Endeavor held its third meeting in the 


Quaker Fellowship series on First-day evening, the 16th., at | 


which Ina Cockerill read a most excellent paper on “William 
Penn and His Work in America.” 

“Mothers’ Day,” the oth inst, was most appropriately 
observed by the Bible School. The white carnation being the 
emblem of the day-—the members of the Young Men’s Baraca 
Class came in each wearing one, and a large bunch of the 
same on the platform was afterwards distributed to shut-in 
mothers. The pastor gave a short but impressive talk on the 
thought of the day, and the school joined in singing “Tell 
Mother I’ll be There.” 


The American Old Woodbrookers held their third reunion 
of the year at Valley Green, on the Wissahickon, the 8th inst. 
There were eighteen Woodbrookers present, including one 
who had returned from England only a few days previously. 

The latest Woodbrooke news was told by the newly arrived 
Woodbrooker and supplemented by the last circular letter 
from the Wardeness. 

The secretary-treasurer reported that he had in hand some- 
thing over $45.00, the donations to date of the American 
Woodbrookers toward the Woodbrooke library fund. 


The association then discussed ways and means of forward- | 


ing its chief object, the promoting of the Woodbrooke fellow- 
ship in America. 

It was felt that one of the best things an old Woodbrooker 
could do would be to urge and assist other young people to 
go to Woodbrooke for the opportunity of studying, working 
and mingling socially with the earnest young English Friends. 

It was suggested that at Summer Schools there might be 
realized much of the same Christian fellowship felt at Wood- 
brooke, and a committee of two men were appointed to act 
as a nucleus of a fellowship committee at the approaching 
Summer School at Swarthmore. 

The group was especially favored with the presence of 
Rufus M. Jones, whose enthusiasm was inspiring. 


After the adjournment of the meeting there was served a 
delicious picnic supper and plenty of tea of almost English 
strength and flavor. 


The ministers of Salem and Newberg Quarterly Meetings 
held a conference at Salem, Oregon, the 14th and 15th ult. 
The conference opened on the afternoon of the 14th, with 
Mission work as the theme for discussion. Phebe Hammer 
presented a paper, and others followed with voluntary 
remarks. A meeting for worship was held in the evening at 
which Lindley A. Wells spoke impressively on the same theme- 
The morning of the 15th was devoted to education. Presi- 
dent W. Irving Kelsey of Pacific College, read a paper on 
“The Church and the College.” As its parent, the Church 
should expect much from the college, and in turn the college 
should expect much from the Church. He pointed out that 
the college should be the social focus to attract and hold 
Friends together, and be a rallying point for the young people 
of the Church where they could get the religious training 
necessary for effective Christian work. He felt that the mem- 
bership generally should in some way be responsible financially 
for the welfare of the college rather than leave the burden for 
a few wealthy Friends to bear. His paper was followed by a 
general discussion. 

The afternoon session was devoted to a discussion of “The 
Relation of the Ministry to the Extension and Development 
of the Church.” A paper was read by H. D. Crumly, and a 
general discussion followed. It was generally agreed that, 
that Church is most successful which succeeds in getting the 
largest possible numbers of its members to engage in personal 
work. Ministry is not limited to those who are public teachers. 
Some felt that Friends were too much inclined to congregate 
around educational centers and leave the needy fields with- 
out qualified workers, and it was suggested that Evangelistic 
Boards should be supplied with sufficient funds to keep the 
best workers in the most needy fields. 

The evening session was devoted to the subject of “Peace,” 
and John F. Hanson delivered the address. In pointing out 
what he believed to be the weakness in the present attitude 
of England and Germany towards armaments, he applied the 
principle to individuals. If it is proper for a nation to arm 
itself so that other nations will be afraid to make war with it, 
it would be proper for individuals to arm themselves until 
everybody would be afraid of them. America, he declared, 
is respected by China and Japan, not because they are afraid 
of us, but because we treat them right. 

Much interest was manifested in all the sessions, and it was 
decided to hold another conference of the same character 
sometime in the future. 

The following ministers were present: Phebe Hammer, 
Mary K. Gear, Charles Baldwin, Lindley A. Wells, Abijah 
Weaver, W. Irving Kelsey, Charles Scott, Jesse Colson, 
B. Franklin Hinshaw, John F. Hanson, H. Elmer Pemberton 
and a number of other workers and interested Friends. 


DIED. 


Bruner.—At Greenfield, Ill., Third month 26, 1909, Laura M. 
Bruner, daughter of C. K. and M. L. Bruner, aged I5 years. 


GruweELL.—On the 25th of Third month, 1900, Rhoda A. 
Penrose Gruwell, wife of Charles B. Gruwell and daughter of 
James and Rebecca Penrose, in her sixty-fifth year. Interment 
was at Hazlewood Cemetery, Grinnell, Iowa. 


Bunpy.—At her home in Avondale, Pa., Third month 23, 
1909, Mary Jane Bundy, wife of Jesse M. Bundy, in the sixty- 
seventh year of her age. She was a life-long member of the 
Society of Friends. For seven years she was matron of New 
Garden Boarding School (now Guilford College), North 
Carolina. 


Carry.—At his home, Wilmington, Ohio, Fourth month 6, 
1909, John Carey, aged 84 years. He was a prominent min- 
ister. of the conservative Friends, and highly esteemed by 
all Friends. 


Taper.—At his home, near Muscatine, Iowa, Fourth month 
23,1909, Charles D. Taber, aged eighty-four years. 


Wooparp.—At the home of her son, Julian Woodard, in 
Long Beach, Cal., Fifth month 7, 1909, Harmony Woodard, 
aged ninety-one. She was taken back to the old home at 
Coloma, Indiana, for burial, where funeral services were held 
Fifth month 13th. She was a devoted mother to a large house- 
hold end a consistent Christiaa. 
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Che International Desson. 


SECOND QUARTER. 
LESSON IX. FIFTH MONTH 30, 1909. 
BELIEVING AND DOING. 
JAMES 2: 14-26. 


GoipEN TEx?t.—Faith without works is dead. 
James 2: 20. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Fifth month gist. 
Jas. 2 : 14-26. 
Hearing and doing. 


Abraham’s 


Second-day, 
and doing. 

Third-day. 
17-27. 

Fourth-day. 


124-203 
Fifth-day. 


Believing 
Jasons 
Heb. 
Matt. 


315-23. 
Sixth-day. Meet for use. II Tim. 2: 14-21. 
Seventh-day. Good and profitable. Titus qe 


obedience. 
II 


Known by its fruits. 


7 


1-8. 

First-day. Called to virtue. II Pet, 1-11. 
Time.—Not known; some place the 
date of composition as early as A. D. 
40; others as late as 65 A. D.; some 
even late in second century. 
Place.—Probably written at Jerusa- 
em. 

Author.—Not absolutely known, but 
by most supposed to be by James, the 
Just, known as the “brother of our 
Lord,” and the chief man in the Church 
at Jerusalem. 

To whom written.—According to verse 


MEMORY MENDING 
WHAT FOOD ALONE CAN DO FOR THE 
MEMORY. 


The influence of food upon the brain 

and memory is so little understood that 
people are inclined to marvel at it. 
_ Take a person who has been living on 
improperly selected food and put him 
upon a scientific diet in which the food 
Grape-Nuts is largely used and the 
increase of mental power that follows is 
truly remarkable. 

A Canadian who was sent to Colorado 
for his health illustrates this point in a 
most convincing manner: 

“One year ago I came from Canada a 
nervous wreck, so my physician said, 
and reduced in weight to almost a skele- 
ton and my memory was so poor that 
conversations had to be repeated that 
had taken place only a few hours before. 
I was unable to rest day or night for my 
nervous system was shattered. 

“The change of climate helped me a 
little but it was soon seen that this was 
not all that I needed. I: required the 
proper selection of food although I did 
not realize it until a friend recommended 
Grape-Nuts to me and I gave this food 
a thorough trial. Then I knew what the 


right food could do and I began to’ 


change in my feelings and bodily con- 
dition. 

“This kept up until now after 6 
months use of Grape-Nuts all my 
nervous trouble has entirely disappeared, 
I have gained in flesh all that I had lost 
and what is more wonderful to me than 
anything else my memory is as good as 
it ever was. 

“Grape-Nuts has remade me all over, 
mind and body, when I never expected 
to be well and happy again.” “There’s a 
Reason.” 

Look for the famous little book, “The 
Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest, 


[Fifth month, 


Absoiutely Pure 


The Only Baking Powder 


made from 


Royal Grape Cream of Tartar 
—made from Grapes— 


Royal Baking Powder has not its counterpart at 


ome or abroad. 


Its qualities, which make the 


food nutritious and healthful, are peculiar to itself 
and are not constituent in other leavening agents, 


I, to the Jews of the “Dispersion”—that 
is the Jewish Christians living outside of 
Palestine. 

The Epistle belongs to the class known 
as “General Epistles,’ that is those 
addressed to no particular Church or 
individual or those called by the name 
of James, Peter, I John and Jude. It 
would seem at first sight that the ques- 
tion of authorship would not be difficult, 
but when it is remembered that three 
Jameses, five Johns, and six Judases 
occur in the New Testament, the diffi- 
culty is very apparent, especially as 
there is nothing in the Epistles them- 
selves to give an unquestionable clue. 

A remarkable feature of the Epistle 
of James is the very slight direct refer- 
ence to Jesus Christ, whose name occurs 
only twice in the letter (Jas. 1:1; 
2:1). The theme of the writer is a 
stern morality; he upholds a life whose 
daily acts testify to the spirit that guides 
and rules in the heart. Though the 
name of Christ occurs so seldom there 
are many statements which recall the 
words of Christ and are distinctly Chris- 
tian. A comparison with the Sermon 
on the Mount will reveal this. Never- 
theless, the whole tone and atmosphere 
is Jewish. It is “a practical letter on 
Christian ethics treated from the stand- 
point of a devout Jew.” In many ways 
it is very modern in tone, and the denun- 
ciations of “rich men” might almost 
have been written in our own days. (Jas. 
5 :1-6). 

If, as is believed by most scholars, the 
author was James, the “brother of our 
Lord,” he was not an apostle, and indeed 
not a believer until after the Resurrec- 


tion (1 Cor. 15:7); he became very 
prominent in the Church and was called 
James the Just (Acts 21:18); he was 
the brother of the Jude who is thought 
to have written the Epistle bearing his 
name. 

14. “If a man say he hath faith.” The 
emphasis probably should be on the 
word “say.” The contrast being between 
saying and doing. See next verses. 
“Can that faith save him?” R. V. A 
faith that stops with words is not 
effective. This verse and others follow- 
ing bring up the great cases of Faith 
versus Works as represented by Paul 
and James. As a matter of fact (1) It 
is not likely that either writer ever saw 
the words of the other; (2) The contra- 
diction is merely apparent, for there is 
no real contradiction between them. 
Compare Matt. 7 : 21-23. James seems 
to have in mind the error that correct- 
ness in belief is enough for salvation. 
Faith must show itself in action or it 
availeth nothing, he says. 

15, 16. “Brother or sister.” Indicating 
the kind of fellowship Christians should 
have for one another. “Naked.” This 
word is rarely used in the New Testa- 
ment in the sense of “nude,” but rather 
of partially or meanly clothed; here it 
is equivalent to our “in rags.” “Daily.” 
Not the one used in the Lord’s Prayer, 
but rather of the “day’s supply of food.” 

17. “Faith is dead in itself.” 
R. V. It is like a dead body—a human 
form but without that which makes it 
of any good—life. 

18. Show me thy faith apart from thy 
works, and by my works will show thee 
my faith.” R. V. Unless there is active 
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piety no will believe in there being 
_ real faith. 

19. “Thou believest that God is one.” 
R. V. This was the fundamental posi- 
tion of the Jewish belief. The “shema” 
which every pious Jew repeated morning 
and evening was, “Hear, O Israel, Jeho-, 
vah our God, Jehovah is One. “The 
demons also believe and shudder.” Amer. 
R. V. James means to say that the 
demons believe in one God but that 
belief does not produce works—they had 
nothing but an intellectual conviction. 

20. “O vain man.’ Empty man, 
empty-headed. sHaith) “apart . from 
works is barren.” R. V. 

ai. The first example brought forth by 
James would appeal to every Jew. Com- 
NIPCMROUREA Sta Gal 3:6; eb. 11,3 
17. ‘Abraham our father.” This shows 
James was addressing Jews. Compare 
Gen. 22:12. “Justified.” Was accounted 
as righteous. 

23. “It was reckoned unto him for 
righteousness.” R. V. Note that James 
requires not only faith in the heart, but 
faith made perfect in action; (verse 22). 
“The friend of God.” Not said in 
tor but in II Chron. 30:7; Isa. 
41 :8. 

25. Rahab is cited as an instance. of 

_ practical faith. Though a Gentile she 
was sure that Jehovah was the true God, 


and. that the Israelites as his followers || 


would be victorious. 

26. “For as the body apart from the 
spirit is dead, even so faith apart from 
works is dead.” R. V. 


LIGHT BOOZE 
_ DO YOU DRINK IT? 


A minister’s wife had quite a tussle 
with coffee and her experience is inter- 
esting. She says: 

“During the two years of my training 
as a nurse, while on night duty, I became 
addicted to coffee drinking. Between 
midnight and four in the morning, when 
the patients were asleep, there was little 
to do except make the rounds, and it 
was quite natural that I should want a 
good, hot cup of coffee about that time. 
It stimulated me and I could keep 
awake better. 

“After three or four years of coffee 
drinking I became a nervous wreck and 
thought that I simply could not live 
without my coffee. All this time I was 
subject to frequent bilious attacks, some- 
times so severe as to keep me in bed 
for several days. 

“After being married, husband beg- 
ged me to leave off coffee for he feared 
that it had already hurt me almost 
beyond repair, so I resolved to make an 
effort to release myself from the hurtful 
habit. 

“T began taking Postum and for a few 
days felt the languid, tired feeling from 
the lack of stimulant, but I liked the 
taste of Postum, and that answered for 
the breakfast beverage all right. 

“Finally I began to feel clearer headed 
and had steadier nerves. After a year’s 
use of Postum I now feel like a new 
woman—have not had any bilious attacks 
since I left off coffee.” 

“There’s a Reason.” Read “The Road 
to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 


Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New 
York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR FIFTH MONTH 30, 10900. 


HEROES OF HOME MISSIONS. 


Matt. 10 : 7-16. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Fifth month 24th. Righteous 
Lot. II Pet. 2: 6-9. 

Third-day. Courageous Nathan. II Sam. 
TPR m7. 

eagles ck John the Baptist. John 1: 
15-28. 

Fifth-day. Jesus. John 1: 9-13 Matt. 15: 
21-28. 

Sixth-day. Peter. Gal. 2: 


Seventh-day. A daughter ey Tacos John 4: 
25-42. 

It is an unending marvel, as we con- 
sider it from time to time, how fully the 
political world was ready for the spread 
of the Gospel in the days of the apostles. 
In the fulness of time the Messiah was 
born, Paul tells us, and Greece and 
Rome had played their part to make it 
such. Gamaliel had his place. John 
the Baptist, Peter and James, and John 
and Paul were not merely accidents, but 
it was the state of the Jewish world 
speaking through them that furnished 
agencies for the proclamation of the 
message that was to be revealed in 
Christ. 


Roman highways traversed the world 
of that day and Roman officials kept the 
peace along their extent, east, west, 
north and south. But before Paul took 
on his journeys he had sojourned among 
those of his own country and had shown 
his zeal for the truth among those who 
had known him as “a persecutor and 
injurious.” “Beginning at Jerusalem” 
was fulfilled in the spirit in his case, if 
not in the letter. A mission is’a send- 
ing, but it may involve only a step to 
fulfil its object. The railway and 
ocean steamer are not essential factors 
in missionary work. A street car or our 
own feet or hands may be sufficient for 
mission work; for voice and pen are 
needed at our doors. We have sung for 
more than one generation: “If you want 
a field of labor you can find it any: 
where,” and if it has come to sound trite 
to any of us, the cure may be in making 
the trial of the fact, and if the experience 
of countless witnesses is of any signifi: 
cance the fact will not only be proven te 
us, but it will be a fresh, glad fact that 
will grow in impressiveness with its 
own demonstration. 


This is the season when many a Sum- 
mer Sunday School is being reorganized, 
and when many more might be by the 
enterprise and faithfulness of just one 
or two in a locality. Road conditions 
and the cost of fuel sometimes seem 
obstacles in the winter, but timidity and 
failure to hear the “Go ye” of Jesus are 
harder to overcome, and too often last 
the year ’round. But as the knights of 
old essayed the humbler tasks first, pre- 
paring to win glory by the path of the 
smaller duty leading up to the greater, 
so the foreign missionary will usually 
be found to be the one who had showed 
interest in the place where God set him 
before his borders were enlarged. He 
walks the streets of Tarsus and Antioch 
before he sails to Salamis. 


Moody’s beginning was the gathering 
of his own first class; for when he asked 
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Best Seal for 
Jelly Glasses 


The way to be 
certain of keep- 
ing jellies un- 
harmed by mold ¢ 
or damp is to * 
discard trouble- 
some paper 
covers and pour 
melted paraffine 
directly on the 
contents of each 
glass after jellies are cool. 


Pure Refined 
PARAFFINE 


when cool, makes an air-tight seal and is 
more convenient than the old way. Fruit 
jars are sealed by dipping caps into melted 
paraffine after closing. 

Use Pure Refined Paraffine as a polish 
for uncarpeted floors—put a little in hot 
starch to give finish to linens—add it to hot 
wash water and make the washing easier. 
Write fora neat Paraffine Paper Pad for use 
on ironing-day. It keeps sad-irons from 
sticking. 
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ND YOU’LL GET THE FINEST, 
purest, stickiest glue on earth. Itsticks to any- 
thing and holds everything. Standard Liquid 
Glue has a pleasant smell, and comes in special 
one-piece tube which is opened and closed with 
ordinary pin. Afterusing, thin coat of glue seals 
thetube. A trial will convince. At your deal- 
er’s, or full-sized tube mailed on receipt of 10c. 
Standard Glue Co., Dep.7, Baltimore,Md. 


-- THE CLERMONT.. 


IN THE 


BLUE RIDGE MOUNTAINS 
Open for guests. Kept by Friends. 


Special rates in May and June. 


Charmian P. O., Franklin Co., Pa. 


for one the superintendent of his Sun- 
day School supposed he had put an end 
to the probability of such an unpromis- 
ing young man having a place in his 
school by saying he might teach one if 
he would get it up. Moody got it up, 
and Northfield is the fruit of what that 
was in bud. Charles Alexander was a 
Tennessee boy, like plenty of others I 
knew around his home twenty years ago, 
leading in the college singing and help- 
ing in the Church activities in the little 
town of Maryville, but the end was not 
there, though the beginning was. It 
would be idle and wrong to expect the 
same for all of us as for these two, but 
it would be worse by far to shut our 
mouths and fold our hands because we 
have only a small gift or a little (?) 
field in which to use it. 
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the Southwest. 
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All securities personally inspected by a salaried 
employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance Com- 
panies and Individuals who have invested in 
our mortgages for years, 
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THE NEW FRIENDS SETTLEMENT 


In ALFALFA VALLEY, near Scott City, Kansas. 


Since our last statement in THE AMERICAN FRIEND, Friends have purchased four 
hundred and forty acres more of our best, SUB-IRRIGATED land in Alfalfa Valley. For this 
they paid Fifteen Thousand, Niue Hundred Dollars. Friends now own three thousand acres, 
in this valley. Without an exception, every Friend who comes here to investigate, with 
money to buy if satisfied, has purchased a home. Why? Because of the absence of’any 
personal profit or speculation. This advertisement is paid for, from our Settlement Building 
Fund. Because the soil is TWELVE FEET deep and is as rich as any river valley soil in the 
United States, such soil never wears out, cannot be exhausted and is a constant source of 
agricultural wealth. Because the land is all level, allin the valley and not a foot of waste 
land. Because that underlying this marvelously rich soil deposit is an inexhaustible supply 
of cold, clear, soft water as delightful as that from the mountain springs of Virginia. 
From two sixteen-inch drilled wells, side by side, by one pump sixteen hundred gallons of 
water is being pumped EACH MINUTE, day after day. This wonderful water supply is 
found in a twenty-foot stratum of gravel, and is fed by under-surface rivers from the Rocky 
Mountains. It is not affected by rainfall or the lack of it. This unfailing water is at from 
twelve to thirty feet of the surface and the moisture from below reaches up to the top of the 
ground. This constitutes sub-irrigation. Alfalfa, like wild native grass, is a perennial, and 
its roots grow to great lengths. In some of our agricultural experiment stations, specimen 
roots over forty feet in length may be seen. In this rich, open, sub-irrigated soil, alfalfa 
luxuriates, finds its ideal environment and reaches its highest perfection. In the driest 
year known in this part of Kansas for twenty years its products sold for over $100 an acre, in 
some cases, For further facts, please address, 


HERBERT J. MOTT, Scott City, Kansas. 
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The Light That is Felt. 


The origin of this poem is explained in the following letter 
i) from Mrs. George A. Palmer, Elmira, N. Y.: ‘When my oldest 
daughter was two and a half years old, she knew Whittier’s ‘Bare- 

: foot Boy’ by heart. Once, in going ahead of me in a dark hall, 


« 

\ she turned with sudden fear, and said, ‘Mamma, take hold of my 
Ap hand, so it will not be so dark.’ This incident and the fact of her 
An affection for Mr. Whittier’s poetry was reported to him by a friend 
AA of the family. My surprise and delight were great when, in April, 


1884, I received a kind letter from the poet and a manuscript copy 


A A of the poem, which was afterwards published jn the Christian 

It number of ‘St. Nicholas.’ In his letter Mr. Whittier said, ‘I am 

AD glad I have such a friend in thy little girl. Her good opinion of 

AN my verses is worth more to me than that of a learned reviewer. y 

Ae I send a rhymed paraphrase of her own beautiful thought.’ ” Y] 

fi ° 

a A ‘reNDER child of summers three, Y 

Ap Seeking her little bed at night, 1] 
. . . * 

AN Paused on the dark stair timidly, Y] 

i \\ “Oh, mother! Take my hand,” said she, y 


“And then the dark will all be light.” 


We older children grope our way 
From dark behind to dark before; 

And only when our hands we lay, 

Dear Lord, in Thine, the night is day, 
And there is darkness nevermore. 
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Reach downward to the sunless days 
Wherein our guides are blind as we, 

And faith is small and hope delays; 

Take Thou the hands of prayer we raise, 
And let us feel the light of Thee! 


v 
W 
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Events and Contents. 


A new organization has been formed 
in New York for the improvement of 
higher education, to be known as “The 
Higher Education Association.” ‘The 
incorporators include such men as 
President John H. Finley, College of 


the City of New York; Edwin E. Slos-: 


son, editor of “The Independent,” and 
ex-Secretary George B. Cortelyou. The 
project has the approval of the United 
States- Commissioner of Education. 
The association expects to help colleges 
and universities by inaugurating a bet- 
ter system of keeping their accounts. | 

In the department of instruction it 
will endeavor to secure improvement in 
the pedagogical training of those expect- 
ing to teach in colleges. In the depart- 
ment of student life the betterment of 
the college community life and of the 
college home life, will receive their 
attention. 

The organization will publish a maga- 
zine to be known as “The American 
College.” Branch associations will be 
organized in other centers. 


Professor Flinders Petrie excited 
more than local interest last week with 
an account of the work of the British 
School of Archaelogy, which has been 
excavating at Memphis in Egypt. 

During the year the explorers have 
discovered the palace of King Apries, 
the Pharoah Hophra of the Bible, who 
was contemporary with Jeremiah B.C. 
629 to 588. 

The approach to the palace led up 
through a large mass of buildings to a 
platform at a height of about 60 feet 
above the plain. In the ruins scale 


FOUND OUT 
A TRAINED NURSE DISCOVERED It’s EFFECT. 


No one is in better position to know 
the value of food and drink than a 
trained nurse. 

Speaking of coffee, a nurse of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., writes: “I used to drink 
strong coffee myself, and _ suffered 
greatly from headaches and indigestion. 

“While on a visit to my brothers I 
had a good chance to try Postum, for 
they drank it altogether in place of 
ordinary coffee. After using Postum 
two weeks I found I was much bene- 
fited and finally my headaches disap- 
peared and also the indigestion. 

“Naturally I have since used Postum 
among my patients, and have noticed a 
marked benefit where coffee has been 
left off and Postum used. 

“T observe a curious fact about Pos- 
tum used among mothers. It greatly 
helps the flow of milk in cases where 
coffee is inclined to dry it up, and 
where tea causes nervousness. 

“T find trouble in getting servants to 
make Postum properly. They most 
always serve it before it has been boiled 
Jong enough. It should be boiled 15 
or 20 minutes after boiling begins and 
served with cream, then it is certainly 
a delicious beverage.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
packages. 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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The Force of Example 


Many cases can be cited where 


Underwood 


STANDARD 


Typewriters 


have replaced others in both large and small establishments—forceful examples. 
In every case gains have been made in celerity and accuracy of work—due to the 
visible writing and other Underwood features of proven value. 


You ought to know what the Underwood can do for you. 


Come and 


examine it now—if you are not in the market immediately, our salesman 


will wait without bothering you. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Incorporated 
ANY WHERE 


armor, hitherto rarely found in Egypt, 
was discovered. Good bronze figures of 
the gods were also found. What Pro- 
fessor Petrie described as one supreme 
piece was the fitting of a palanquin of 
solid silver, a pound in weight, decor- 
ated with a bust of Hathor, with goid 
face of finest workmanship, of the time 
of Apries. 

The great gateway and immense walls 
descending deep into the mound indi- 
cated that there lay ruins of successive 
palaces built one over the other. Pro- 
fessor Petrie prophesied that in six or 
eight years excavators might dig down 
to the earliest records of the Egyptian 
kingdom. 


Advices from Jerusalem tell of some 
important discoveries made by R. A. 
Macalister, representing the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. The scene of the 
investigation is three hours’ drive north- 
west of Jerusalem at a mound or “tell” 
identified as the place mentioned in I. 
Kings 9 :16, 17—‘“and Solomon built 
Gezer.” Over 200 caves have been 
found, in which were many rude draw- 
ings of cows, horses and other animals. 
A tablet signed by an Egyptian official 
and a figure of the ruler of the bakery 
have been unearthed, while a Greek 
inscription—‘May the palace of Simon 
be destroyed by fire’—is conjectured by 
the correspondent to show that the city 
must at some time have been captured 
by the Maccabees. In the 250 tombs 
were found cereals, bottles for wine, 
spoons and knives that had been depos- 
ited with the dead. Jewelry, children’s 
playthings, amulets, tablets, incense 
burners, Egyptian vases and many other 
articles have been found, in addition to 
numerous skeletons and a signet ring 
bearing a representation of Christ. One 
of the most interesting discoveries was 
a tunnel dug through the rock, probably 
with the original purpose of affording a 
retreat in time of siege, but later turned 
to a different use on account of the dis- 
covery of a spring of water. Mr. Mac- 
alister’s discoveries complete the oper- 
ations under the fund at Gezer. 


NOTICE. 


Yearly Meeting of Friends for New 
England, will be held at Portland, Me., 


commencing Sixth month 22, 1909, with 

Meeting on Ministry and Oversight, at 

9.00 A. M. Meeting for Discipline 

Sixth month 23d. Friends expecting to 

attend and wishing information or 

boarding places will please address, 

By direction of Committee, 
Lewis M. Douctas, 
Portland, Me. 


“Ma, de pizioligy say yere dat de 
human body am imposed of free-fourth 
watah.” 

“Wall, yo’ bettah mosey off to school, 
an’ git outen dar hot sun, ur fus ting yo’ 
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know yo’ be ’vaporatin’, 


SUMMER-WEIGHT 
COMFORTABLES 


From a leading maker of fine Cot- 
ton-filled Comfortables come the 
following five numbers at a decided 


saving : 

$1.50 Comfortables—now 
$1.20 

$2.00 Comfortables—now 
$1.65 


. Figured silkoline, the first with sin- 
gle, the last with double-stitched 
edge. 


$2.75 Comfortables—now 
$2.00 

$3.75 Comfortables—now 
$3.00 


Silkoline coverings, the first with 
6-inch plain satine, the last with 6 
or 9-inch plain silk border. 


$6.00 Comfortables—now 
$5.00 


Figured silk top, 9-inch plain silk 
border and plain silkoline back. 


Strawbridge & Clothier 


| ~ this. 
tem and by the use of simple machinery already in | 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


Vou. XVI. 


THE PROPOSED CHANGES IN DISCIPLINE 
REGARDING THE MEETINGS ON 
MINISTRY AND OVERSIGHT. 


The proposition sent to the several yearly meetings 
by the Five Years’ Meeting for the change of the 
discipline on meetings on ministry and oversight is 
simply a proposal to simplify our machinery and to 
do away with a complex arrangement that is found 
‘In practice not to be efficacious in accomplishing 
desired results. Everywhere throughout the world 
the meetings on ministry and oversight, in greater or 
less degree, are found to be a mere formality and not 
occasions promoting spiritual life and interest and 
do not increase the strength of the Church. This was 
quite apparent when the Uniform Discipline was pre- 
pared and great care was bestowed upon the portions 
referring to these meetings to provide for their life 
and active interest. But little, if anything, has 
resulted from this. Simplicity is an important essen- 
tial to efficiency in all plans and regulations, alike in 
temporal and spiritual affairs. If any regulation is 
found to be inefficient it is an evident duty to try to 
substitute in its place something that may more per- 
fectly accomplish the desired result and if this can 
be done by a plan that is more simple and more easily 
worked it is greatly to be desired. The plan that has 
come from the Five Years’ Meeting promises to do 
It removes a cumbersome and inefficient sys- 


operation to accomplish the end desired. It has 
become an adage that a fifth wheel to a wagon is quite 
unnecessary. 

One great advantage of the new plan is the fact 
that it brings the regulations for and work of 
the ministry into closer touch with the membership. 
This is done through the pastoral committees of the 
congregations. We are learning in Church as well as 
in public affairs that a close touch with the people is 
an absolute necessity. The people must be in close 
touch with the work, which after all is their own 
work. The masses of the body are the true founda- 
tion and authority must operate upward rather than 
downward. The individual membership of the 
Church decides what it shall do. The day for “select 
bodies” and class distinctions and government from 
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above is past. The Society of Friends is a pure 
democracy at the same time that it professes to be a 
true theocracy. The former “select meetings,’ now 
known as meetings on ministry and oversight, are 
not in complete harmony with these fundamental con- 
ditions and, in my opinion, this is the reason for their 
inefficiency. 

The proposed plan in no way violates any essential 
principle or endangers any doctrine or testimony. It 
in no way undermines the eldership or impairs its 
usefulness, but in the increased life and activity 
which it is intended to promote it will give increased 
opportunity for the exercise of the important gifts 
and services of the eldership. 

London Yearly Meeting was the first to take action 
to correct the evils and inefficiency of the old system. 
To many in America the plan they have substituted 
appears to have very serious objections. The plan 
now submitted is believed to promise safer and better 


results. 
JAMES Woop. 


Mt. Kisco, N. Y., Fifth month 20, 1909. 


A GREAT EDUCATOR ON PEACE. 


The important feature of the Mohonk Conference 
on Arbitration this year was the opening address of 
its Chairman, Nicholas Murray Butler, President of 
Columbia University. He devoted himself almost 
entirely to a study of the race for great naval con- 
struction now going on between Great Britain and 
Germany. President Butler is so well qualified to 
speak on this subject that his words are unusually 
weighty and worthy of careful consideration both at 
home and abroad. I am giving this part of his 
address in full: 

To-day, however, the most optimistic observer of the move- 
ment of public opinion in the world must confess himself 
perplexed, if not amazed, by some of the striking phenomena 
which meet his view. Edmund Burke said he did not know 
the method of drawing up an indictment against a whole 
people; but perhaps it may be easier to detect emotional 
insanity than to draw up an indictment for crime. ‘The storm- 
center of the world’s weather to-day is to be found in the 
condition of mind of the English people. The nation which 
for generations has contributed so powerfully to the world’s 
progress, appears to be possessed for the moment with the 
evil spirit of militarism. It is hard to reconcile the exag- 
gerated utterances of responsible statesmen in Parliament 
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and on the platform; the loud beating of drums and the 
sounding of alarms in the public press; and the flocking of 
the populace to view a tawdry and highly sensational drama 
of less. than third-rate importance, with the temperament of 
a nation that has acclaimed the work of Howard, Wilberforce 
and Shaftesbury, and whose public life was so long dominated 
by William Ewart Gladstone. 

What has happened? If an opinion may be ventured by 
an observer whose friendliness amounts to real affection, 
and who is in high degree jealous of the repute of the Eng- 
lish people and of their place in the van of the world’s civil- 
ization, it is that this irrational and emotional outburst is 
attendant upon a readjustment of relative position and 
importance among the nations due to economic and intel- 
lectual causes, which readjustment is interpreted by the 
English people in terms of the politics of the first 
Napoleon rather than in terms of the politics of the indus- 
trial and intelligent democracies of the twentieth century. 
Germany is steadily gaining in importance, and England is in 

turn losing some of her long-standing relative primacy. The 
' causes are easy to discover and are in no just sense provoca- 
tive of war or strife. Indeed, it is highly probable that war, 
if it should come, would only hasten the change it was 
entered upon to prevent. 

Within a generation the pressure of German competition 
has been severely felt in the trade and commerce of every 
part of the world. The intensive application of the discov- 
eries of theoretical science to industrial processes has made 
Germany, in a sense, the world’s chief teacher in its great 
international school of industry and commerce. With this 
over-sea trade expansion has gone the building of a German 
navy. It appears to be the building of this navy which has 
so roused the passions of the English people. For the 
moment, we are not treated to the well-known paradox that 
the larger a nation’s navy the less likely it is to be used in 
combat and the more certain is the peace of the world. The 
old Adam asserts himself long enough to complain in this 
case that if a navy is building in Germany it must be intended 
for offensive use; and against whom could the German 
people possibly intend to use a navy except against England? 

One must needs ask, then, what reason is to be found in 
the nature of the German people, in the declarations of their 
responsible rulers, or in the political relations between Ger- 
many and any other nation, for the belief that the German 
navy alone, among all modern navies, is building for a war- 
like purpose? Those of us who feel that the business of 
navy-building is being greatly overdone may well wish that 
the German naval program were much more restricted than 
it is. But, waiving that point for the moment, what ground 
is there for the suspicion so widespread in England against 
Germany, and for the imputations to Germany of evil inten- 
tions toward England? Speaking for myself, and making full 
use of such opportunities for accurate information as I 
have enjoyed, I say with the utmost emphasis and with entire 
sincerity that I do not believe there is any ground what- 
ever for those suspicions or for those imputations. Nor has 
adequate ground for them been given by any responsible 
person. : 

Are we to believe, for example, that the whole public life 
in both Germany and England is part of an opera bouffe, and 
that all the public declarations of responsible leaders of 
opinion are meaningless? Is there no truth and frankness 
and decency left in the world? The whole idea is too pre- 
posterous for words, and it is the duty of the thoughtful and 
sincere friends of the English people, in this country and in 
every country, to bring them to see the unreasonableness, to 
use no stronger term, of their present national attitude. If 
justice be substituted for force, England will always be safe. 


The greatest present obstacle to the limitation of the arma- 
ments under the weight of which the world is staggering 
toward bankruptcy; the greatest obstacle to carrying for- 
ward those social and economic reforms for which every 
nation is crying out, appears to me to be the insistence by 
England on what it calls the two-power naval standard. It 
will be observed that in computing the so-called two-power 
standard, the English jingoes count as contingent enemies the 
French and Japanese, with both of whom their nation is in 
closest alliance, and also the Russians, with whom the Eng- 
lish are now on terms of cordial friendship. In other words, 
unless all these treaties of alliance and comity are a fraud and 
a sham, the two-power standard of England is directed solely 
at Germany. By the maintenance of this doctrine under the 
‘circumstances it is, I profoundly regret to say, the English 
who become the aggressive party in this international debate, 
and it is the English who must retreat from the position into 
which they have drifted or been driven, before any more 
progress can be made in the organization of the world on 
those very principles for which the English themselves have 
time-long stood, and for whose development and application 
they have made such stupendous sacrifices and performed 
such herculean service. 

It is difficult to see how any responsible English statesman 
who has read the majority and minority reports recently laid 
before Parliament by the Poor Law Commission, can for one 
moment turn aside from the stern duty of national protec- 
tion against economic, educational and social evils at home 
to follow the will-o’-the-wisp of national protection against a 
non-existent foreign enemy. It is the plain duty of the 
friends of both England and Germany to exert every possible 
influence to promote a better understanding of each of these 
peoples by the other, and to point out the folly, not to speak 
of the wickedness, of permitting the seeds of discord to be 
sown between them by any element in the population of 
either. 

The alternative to press upon the attention of mankind is 
that of huge armaments or social and economic improve- 
ment. The world cannot have both. There is a limit to 
man’s capacity to yield up taxes for public use. Economic 
consumption is now heavily taxed everywhere. Accumulated 
wealth is being sought out in its hiding places, and is con- 
stantly being loaded with a heavier burden. All this cannot 
go on forever. The world must choose. 


FROM THOSE WHO KNOW. 


The world moves and in the right direction we 
verily do believe. Here is a recent straw: 


“WHEREAS, We, the members of the Grand Army of the 
Republic now assembled in our annual State encampment at 
Ottawa, Kan., have read with the deepest interest the pro- 
ceedings of the second annual meeting of the United States 
Peace Congress, which convened in Chicago on the Fifth 
of May, and that the High International Court at The 
Hague having already settled several disputes between nations 
that might otherwise have had to be settled by war, it now 
behooves all peace-loving citizens and organizations to con- 
sider and encourage this tribunal in the noble results it has 
accomplished to the end that civilization may be advanced 
and wars curtailed to the least possible number. 

“Resolved, First, That we believe it is highly proper for the 
old soldiers of this nation to express our sentiments and 
record our endorsement of the National Peace Society and 
bid it god-speed in its noble work. ck 
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“Resolved, Second, That as awful memories of what we 
saw on the battle fields of our Civil War, the thousands of 
dead and dying, wearing both the plue and the grey, are 
yet fresh in our memories, we believe that higher civilization 
demands that this human sacrifice should be averted; that it 
is our fervent prayer that the leading nations adopt arbitra- 
tion as their mode of settling their international disputes; if 
this fails, then their case should be submitted to the high 
court at The Hague. 

“Resolved, Third, That the Grand Army of the United 
States having at heart the cause of peace everywhere and 
desiring to help its permanent establishment between all 
nations hereby recommend the adoption of arbitration as the 
only just and practical method for civilized nations to settle 
their international differences, so that war may cease to be 
regarded as the proper method of settling international dis- 
putes. 

“Resolved, Fourth, That the Kansas State delegates to the 
national encampment at Salt Lake City be instructed to 
endeavor to have the national encampment endorse the action 
of the United States Peace Congress and express their sym- 
pathy therewith and pledge to it their moral support.” 


[For Tue AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
HOW JOSEPH GOT LOST AND GOT FOUND. 


BY RUFUS M. JONES. 


Most little people dream at night, and very often 
when they wake up in the morning forget their 
dreams, the way they forget their troubles as soon as 
something interesting happens. But once there was 
a little boy who used to dream in the daytome, when 
he was wide awake, and he did not forget his dreams 
—he remembered them and thought a great deal 
about them. His name was Joseph, and he was the 
son of Jacob, the man who had his name changed. 
Joseph would sit down in the fields, where the reapers 
were cutting the tall grain, and imagine what he was 
going to do when he grew up, and there would come 
to him a beautiful dream about his own life. He 
always dreamed that he would do great things in the 
world and rise to be a great person and save many 
people’s lives and make them happy. The more he 
dreamed about the things God wanted him to do in 
the world, the more he decided that he must be a 
pure and noble boy, so that he could get ready to do 
the things he dreamed about. He decided that he 
wouldn’t tell a lie and he wouldn’t act a lie; that he 
would be just as true and pure when nobody was 
watching him as he was when people were all about 
him. He had no mother; she had died when he was 
very little, so that his father had to be both father 
and mother to him, and of course his father loved him 
more than anybody can tell, and was very happy when 
he saw what a splendid boy Joseph was growing to 
be. He had dreamed about great things when he 
was a boy, and he loved Joseph all the more when 
he found that his boy was dreaming of a great life 
and a great future. 

One day the father bought Joseph a wonderful 
coat, with long, flowing sleeves and with many colors 
on it, such as the sons of the nobles wore. This new 
coat made Joseph’s brothers very angry with him, 


for they had only poor working coats to wear, and 
they saw that he was different from them. They 
never had any day-dreams. They had to work 
while their brother, with his gaudy coat, lay on the 
bundles of grain and dreamed about his future. Then 
it provoked them to have him tell them of his 
dreams—how he was to be a high and mighty person, 
and how they, the hard-working brothers, would have 
to bow down to him. They were slow and stupid and 
could not appreciate the fine and noble spirit in their 
brother who was so unlike them, and they did not 
know, what we know to-day, that the way to become 
great and good is to expect to be and to plan for it 
when you are young. 

Well, these brothers—and you must remember that 
Joseph had ten of them besides his good, kind little 
brother, Benjamin—decided one day to get rid of 
him and not to be any longer annoyed with his 
dreams. First they put him down in a deep pit, 
perhaps just to scare him. But pretty soon a band 
of Ishmaelites, who were a kind of ancient gipsies, 
came by that way, and it occurred to some of the 
brothers that they could sell Joseph to these gipsies, 
so they pulled him up out of the pit and sold him for 
20 pieces of silver to the Ishmaelites,,who put him 
on a camel and took him down to Egypt. His father 
thought he was dead, for the wicked brothers dipped 
Joseph’s coat in the blood of an animal and brought 
it home all blood-stained, so that the poor father sup- 
posed that his boy had been killed by a wild beast. 

Joseph did not ery and moan, the way many boys 
would have done. When he found that he was being 
carried away into Egypt, he said to himself: “I 
wonder if my chance is coming now? I know God 
is going sometime to use me for great things. I will 
try harder than ever to be ready for it when the time 
comes.” When the camel drivers got to the great 
capital of Egypt they sold Joseph to be a slave in 
the house of a great nobleman named Potiphar. 
Joseph made up his mind to do Potiphar’s work so 
well that his master would raise him to a higher 
position, and, sure enough, very soon he was made 
the head person in the house; but now came the great 
test of Joseph’s goodness. Potiphar’s wife was not 
a good woman, and she tried to get Joseph to do 
something very wrong, very wicked. But, as we 
know, Joseph had kept pure and noble all his life— 
he had thought and dreamed about good things and 
true things, so that he stood up now like a man and 
said: ‘No, I am going to keep pure and true, and 
I will not do wrong to please anybody.” 

This made Potiphar’s wife angry, and she got her 
husband to throw Joseph into an Egyptian prison. 
It did not look now as though his dreams would ever 
come true, and most persons would have lost hope, 
but Joseph did not lose hope, and his dreams did 
come true. He found in the prison the butler of 
King Pharaoh, and he was very kind to this butler, 
and told him that the king was going soon to bring 
him back into favor and make him butler in the palace 
as he used to be. ‘When you get back,” Joseph said, 
“in your place before the king, I hope you will 
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remember me and help me get out of prison.” For 
a long time the butler forgot Joseph, but one night 
the king had a strange dream, and nobody could tell 
him what it meant. He dreamed that he saw seven 
fine, fat cows feeding by a river, and near them seven 
poor, thin cows feeding. Suddenly—for funny 
things happen in dreams—the thin cows swallowed 
the fat cows, and only the thin ones were left. Now 
nobody could tell the meaning of the dream, but the 
butler all at once remembered Joseph, and he told 
Pharaoh that there was a wise person in prison who 


seemed to know everything and who could tell what. 


dreams meant, so the king sent quickly for Joseph. 
Now his chance was coming. “Yes,” he said, “I 
know what the king’s dream means, for God has 
told me in my soul. It means that there will be 
seven years with rich and splendid harvests, and then 
there will come seven years of famine, when no grain 
will grow at all, and these seven years will swallow 
up all that grew in the seven good years. The king 
ought to appoint a man to gather up the grain during 
the good years and store it in great barns and save it 
for the long years of famine when nothing will grow.” 

The king saw that this was very wise advice, so 
he said: “I will make you my governor to do all 
this. You shall be next tome in the kingdom. You 
shall have a royal carriage to ride in, a royal chain 
about your neck; you shall have my daughter for 
your wife, and everybody shall do what you say.” 

You see, Joseph’s chance had come, and he knew 
how to use it. He built great buildings and filled 
them with grain, though the people could not imagine 
what he was doing it for. But after a while the 
famine began, no grain grew, and there was nothing 
to eat. Then the people came to buy Joseph’s grain, 
and they saw how wise he had been to save it up. 
Pretty soon the famine reached the land of Canaan, 
where Joseph’s father and his brothers lived, and 
they heard that there was grain to sell in Egypt, so 
Jacob sent ten of his sons down to buy grain. He 
would not let Joseph’s youngest brother, Benjamin, 
go, for fear something would happen to him. After 
a long, slow journey the ten brothers arrived in 
Egypt and came before Joseph to buy grain. He 
saw at once that they were his brothers, though they 
did not know him at all, for he was dressed like a 
prince and had changed very much since the day 
when they put him in the pit. Joseph made believe 
that he was angry. He called them spies and made 
them tell who they were and where they had come 
from. They said that there used to be twelve brothers, 
for they had a young brother at home with their 
father, and one brother was lost years ago. Joseph 
told them that they must go back and get their young 
brother and bring him down, for he would not sell 
them any more grain until he saw the young brother, 
and that one of them must stay in prison while the 
others went to Canaan for Benjamin. This made 
the brothers very sad, but there was no way out of it, 
and so they took some grain and started back, leaving 
poor brother Simeon behind in prison. For a long 
time Jacob would not let Benjamin go, but after a 


time they got so hungry that he consented, and Judah, 
one of the brothers, promised to bring him back 
safe or give up his own life. 

When they got to Egypt they all filed in before 
Joseph, and this time he saw his own dear brother, — 
Benjamin, among them. He could hardly keep back 
his tears, and a great love swelled up in his heart. 
He had his servants give them a dinner in his home, © 
and they were surprised to find that they were all 
seated at table according to their age—the oldest 
at the head and the youngest at the foot, but the 
youngest had five times as much to eat as any of the 
rest. ‘Then Joseph’s servants filled their sacks with 
grain and put their money, which they brought to 
pay for the grain, in the top of the sacks, so that 
they would find it when they untied them, and Joseph 
had the servants put his precious silver cup in the 
sack which belonged to Benjamin. Then the eleven 
brothers put the sacks on their donkeys and started 
off for home. They had only gone a little distance 
when a servant came running after them. “Hold 
on,” he cried, “my master says that one of you has 
stolen his precious silver cup.” 

“Oh no, we haven’t,” they all said together; “we 
would not think of doing such a thing.” They were 
so sure they hadn’t taken it that they said: “If you 
can find the cup in any of our sacks you may kill the 
one who has it in his sack and the rest of us will 
be your slaves forever.” Then they untied the sacks 
and found all their money, and in Benjamin’s sack 
they found the cup. You can imagine how they felt. 
They thought that poor Benjamin must die and that 
they must all be slaves in Egypt and never see their 
home any more. When they got back to Joseph’s 
house, Judah, with his face all wet with tears, began 
to speak: “Oh, my lord, do not kill our brother, 
Benjamin, for if the boy cannot go back to his 
home his poor father will die with sorrow; take my 
life instead of his, for his father loves him very 
much.” 

Now Joseph couldn’t hold in any longer, as he 
heard of his own dear father and as he saw the sor- 
row of his brothers. He burst into tears—for people 
cry when they are very happy—and he said: “TI 
am your long-lost brother, Joseph. I forgive you all 
for selling me away. God has made me a great man 
in Egypt, and through me he has saved father and 
you and all the people from the famine.” Then 
Joseph kissed them all, and he threw his arms around 
Benjamin and wept upon his neck, and he gave them 
wagons to go up to Canaan and bring down his 
old father and all his brothers’ families. 


“We can not gain happiness by seeking it as an 
end, or by making the pursuit of it the sole business. 
of life. It is not one of the prizes of forethought 
and exertion to cbtain it. It-eludes our grasp when 
we keep it continually in view and make it the chief 
object of life. It comes when we are not seeking or 
expecting it, as an incidental result of loving work 
for. others.” 
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[For THE AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
A TEN DAYS’ TRAMP TO CHENTU. 


BY ROBERT L. SIMKIN. 
(Concluded. ) 


We spent Sunday at Lung Ch’ang, and just hap- 
pened to meet one of the Methodist missionaries who 
was passing through on his way to Chungking. He 
and I preached both morning and evening in the 
little M. E. M. Chapel there. He came over after 
the morning meeting and we had dinner together at 
our inn, which is said to be one of the finest in 
China, 

The inns along this road are much larger and 
better than one finds on the smaller roads, but even 
these one would hardly consider models of comfort. 
The best room, about 15 feet square, is on the ground 
floor. Indeed there is often no other floor but the 
bare ground. On one side is an oblong wooden 
platform, which is none too soft a couch, even after 
the guest’s bedding has been spread on it. In the 
best inns this room has on each side two large stiff- 
backed chairs, with a stand for tea between them, 
while in the center of’ the room is a square table 
of convenient size for setting a meal for three or 
four persons. This, with possibly two other beds, 
usually completes the furniture of the room. There 
are no shelves or hooks on which to hang clothes, and 
one dares not place bedding or clothes on the bed 
until one has first spread the large oiled cloth, which 
serves to protect the bedding from rain during the 
day and from vermin during the night. The only 
lamp provided in the rooms is a shallow cup of 
vegetable oil with a tiny pith wick, which gives only 
a dim light and smokes a great deal. The oil, too, 
runs over the edge of the cup, making the lamp 
black and grimy. Nearly all foreigners carry either 
candles or a small lamp. 


The kitchen arrangements are by no means con- 
venient for the preparation of foreign food. The 
Chinese stove is a sort of low pillar of cemented 
masonry. At one side is an opening for the draught, 
while fitted into the top is a large, shallow kettle, 
in shape not unlike the crater of a voleano. In this, 
or in wooden steamers set over it, is prepared nearly 
all the food for the family: Water for tea is heated 
in a kettle similar to ours, but blackened over the 
entire exterior with soot, the accumulation of many 
weeks. In the best inns hot water can nearly always 
be obtained, but for other things the facilities are 
certainly not ideal, especially in the smaller inns, 
where the one stove is usually already occupied and 
one’s servant has to wait his turn for a chance at 
the coals. Unless coal is exceptionally plentiful, 
the fuel usually consists of brushwood, grass raked 
up in the fields, or even the dried stalks of Indian 
corn. Usually a woman or one of the children make 
it their special occupation to sit by the stove and 
add fresh fuel. 


In the inn at Lwei Chiang we had an unusually 


troublesome experience with rats. They stole our | 


candle bodily almost as soon as it was extinguished, 
and then raced about and began gnawing at our 
baskets. Neither clapping of hands nor throwing of 
shoes would frighten them away, so at last I had to 
pile our provision baskets high up on a small table. 
This foiled them, but even then they would not give 
us peace, and in the morning I found that they had 
gnawed the strings of one of my sandals, rendering it 
useless. 

Near Lwei Chiang are a few salt wells, though not 
so many as we saw last year between Suiling and 
T’ung Ch’wan. The method of pumping the salt 
water is a very laborious one. A length of bamboo 
is lowered, at the bottom of which is a leather valve 
which allows the water to enter and then closes. 
Near the top of the well an ox is attached to a large 
reel, which slowly draws the bamboo to the top, where 
the water, about two pailsful, imprisoned in it is 
released. The bamboo is then allowed to descend by 
its own weight. The pumping is still more laborious 
in some sections where oxen are not used. There 
men furnish the power, climbing painfully at the 
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side of the slowly revolving reel. The slowness of 
the process may be realized when we think of the 
depth of the wells, some of which are considerably 
more than 1,000 feet. In exceptional cases it may 
take eight or ten years to drill a single well. Near 
Tsi Liu Chin natural gas is found, with which the 
salt water is evaporated, but in other places dried 
rushes or wood is the fuel used, as coal is usually 
too expensive. From 20 pounds of brine about. a 
pound of salt is obtained. 

On the sixth and seventh days of our journey we 
passed through a great sugar growing section of coun- 
try. On both sides of the road the people were busy 
gathering the cane, which is carried on their backs 
to the mills, where it is crushed and the juice: 
evaporated. In Sz-Chwan the people seem to know: 
nothing about sugar refining in our sense. of the, 
term, so the best product they can turn out is a 
very coarse quality of brown sugar. Y tat ate 

On Tuesday evening we arrived at the Methodist; 
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ladies’ home at Tsi Cheo, six days from Chungking, 
and resumed our journey the following morning at 
7.30, greatly refreshed by the night's rest in a 
comfortable foreign home. During the forenoon we 
made very poor time, as our coolies kept stopping to 
smoke opium. Every village of any size on this 
road has at least one opium den, and sometimes sev- 
eral, all wide open and in full blast. Two of our 
carriers and three of the chair bearers, five out of 
eight, were smokers, and they always took care to 
set the chair down conveniently near to one of these 
dens. Toward the close of the trip I repeatedly 
had to go into the dens and almost pull them out. 
After a smoke they would go rapidly for an hour or 
more, but if deprived of it, it is almost impossible 
for them to work. One of our bearers seemed even 
more dependent upon it than upon food. N early all 
his money went to satisfy his craving, and his clothes 
were in tatters. A very large percentage of chair- 
bearers and carriers are addicted to the habit. Many 
of them go down and down until they are no longer 
able to carry, and finally become beggars. On the 
last day of the journey, just as we were entering 
a small village, I saw the sad sequel to such a life— 
two bodies lying unburied by the roadside; nothing 
but beggars! 

At a village 40 li from Tsi Cheo I had to wait 

half an hour for the chair to arrive, so I made use 
of the time by preaching and chatting with the crowd. 
Though the village contained perhaps 60 families, 
it contained no school. I found one man of about 
fifty with an unusually refined and gentle manner. 
He said he believed God and attended Church as 
often as possible, but as there was no chapel nearer 
than Tsi Cheo it was very difficult to attend regu- 
larly. I encouraged him to gather his family and 
friends in his home and there study the Bible and 
teach them. At the same time I wondered how 
bright would be the Christian life of one of us if we 
lived in the midst of heathenism and 18 miles from 
the nearest church. During our whole journey of 
nearly 300 miles, though we were on a main line of 
travel which passes through large and important 
cities, in only one of these did we find a resident 
foreigner. We have as yet scarcely touched the 
problem of winning west China for Christ. 
_ The date of our meetings necessitated our being on 
the road at the time of the Chinese New Year, 
when traveling is somewhat more difficult, as many of 
the inns and shops close their doors and it is diffi- 
cult for the chairmen to obtain food. However, we 
had made a special agreement with our coolies that 
on consideration of added pay they were to travel 
also on that day. On the afternoon before the New 
Year we began to pass little knots of men in front 
of the shops and inns, sitting at tables and gambling. 
Nearly every shrine by the roadside had candles and 
incense burning before it, and at some of them the 
people were offering a chicken and bowls of food. 
In some cases the bowls of food are left in front of 
the idol, but usually at least the chicken, after having 
been offered with profuse bowings, is eaten by the 
worshiper and his family. 


About 10 o’clock on New Year’s morning we 
passed through a large city, and as the weather was 
fine we saw China truly in gala attire. The little 
girls especially were decked out in clothes of the 
brightest red, pink, yellow and purple, and pre 
sented a very different appearance from the everyday, 
ordinary blue. Their headbands glittered with glass 
and silver colored ornaments, and their faces were 
covered with a generous application of paint and 
powder. The doorways were also redecorated for 
the New Year. For several days previous we had 
seen the people scraping the old mottoes from the 
door posts, while the scribe of the family or of the 
street wrote new ones and laid them out in the sun 
to dry. These red mottoes are pasted everywhere, 
and no door is considered complete without a pair. 
They may be found at the doors of boats and of 
temples, at the wayside shrine, and at the niche for 
the household idol, and I have seen a tiny pair pasted 
on the horns of an ox. This year, owing to the death 
of the emperor, the usual red often gave place to 
orange, yellow, blue or purple, although the period of 
mourning was so nearly ended that there seemed no 
objection to using red if one wished to do so. 

In the afternoon, just as we were passing through 
a little country town, two of the merrymakers, whose 
tempers may have been heated by too much wine, 
set to quarreling, and soon their fists were flying in 
good earnest. One of them, who had evidently up 
to this time got the best of the encounter, suddenly 
seemed to think better of it and turned and ran 
as fast as he could, doubtless convinced of the truth 
of the saying, 

“He who fights and runs away 

Will live to fight another day.” 
His pursuer, not being so fleet of foot, after a fruit- 
less chase, was obliged to turn back to nurse his 
anger and a wounded nose, 

As our chairmen could not find suitable food on 
New Year’s Day, we failed to make the regular stage 
and stopped at an inn 20 li short of our appointed 
destination. We feared that this would prevent our 
getting in Saturday evening, as we knew that if one 
arrives after the gates of Chentu are closed, only in 
cases of life or death can the keepers be induced to 
open them. The men, however, kept up a splendid 
pace all day, and our caravan arrived a little before 
dark, tired indeed, but thankful for health and safe 
conduct on the journey. 

Chungking, West China, 

Third month 9, 1909. 


THE FIRST VOLUME.* 


Some five or six years ago John Wilhelm Rowntree 
laid down for his own guidance the lines of a history 
of Quakerism. He estimated that the task would 
occupy him not less than ten years, and at the time 
of his death, in 1905, he had collected upwards of 


*The volume under review has just appeared in America 
as well as England and can be secured from the Macmillan 
Co., New York, for $3.50, net. 
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2,000 volumes and pamphlets on the subject. But, 
as we all know, he was never actually to undertake 
the work. That task has fallen into the hands of 
his friends, and to-day the first finished volume of 
the series lies before us. It is entitled Studies in 
Mystical Religion, and is from the pen of Professor 
Rufus M. Jones. In a prefatory note the author 
writes: 

I have had before me, in all my labor on this volume, the 
desire to make my work advance the plans of my beloved 
friend, John Wilhelm Rowntree, who is now in the unseen 
realm. He had set before himself, as part of a larger purpose, 
the task of writing the history of Quakerism, treating it as an 
experiment in spiritual religion, and even before I knew of 
his plans I had chosen as my special field a study of the 
mystics of ancient and modern times. We each felt that 
our work was toward the same end, and we spent many 
joyous hours telling each other of our literary dreams, always 
putting all our emphasis on the way in which these unborn 
books of ours were to minister to the larger spiritual life of 
our age: His books, alas, must remain unwritten! We who 
were his friends know, though the world never can, what 
power they would have revealed. 


“The world which credits what is done 
Is dark to all that might have been.” 


Some of us who loved him are resolved that his work, so 
far as possible, shall go on to completion, and I have made 
my volume function, in every way I could do so, toward the 
fulfilling of his interrupted plans. There is no_ sectarian 
cast or bias in it, but it does prepare the way for an intelligent 
comprehension of the appearance in the English common- 
wealth of a Society of Christians who seriously undertook to 
live by the Light Within, and whose story will be told in 
later volumes. 


It is understood that these later volumes, by vari- 
ous writers, will be devoted to a study of the develop- 
ment and spiritual environment of Quakerism. Dr. 
Rufus Jones, in his masterly contribution to this 
series, has laid deeply and broadly the essential 
foundation. He deals with some of the spiritual 
groups, mystical and unmystical, which became cre- 
ative movements in the wider development of 
Christianity as a personal and inward spiritual 
experience. Thus, after discussing the nature and 
value of first-hand experience in religion, and of 
the mystical element in primitive Christianity, in 
classical literature, and in the Church fathers, Rufus 
Jones devotes chapters to many of the mystical 
groups down to the end of the English Common- 
wealth, including Dionysius the Areopagite, John 
the Scot, the Waldenses, Francis of Assisi, Thomas 
Aquinas, the Brotherhood groups of the thirteenth 
century, Eckhart, the Friends of God (Tauler, Suso, 
Ruysbroek), the Anabaptists and various groups of 
Seekers. 

Each of these types of mystic receives scholarly 
treatment, and one finds oneself drawn into a new 
understanding and appreciation not only of their 
lives and work, but of the place they take or made 
in the slow unfolding of the spiritual experience of 
man. 

And yet we have little doubt that the general 
reader will linger with particular delight on the 
25 pages of a superb introduction and the first chapter 
on the mystical element in primitive Christianity. 
For there, after all, will be found the heart of the 
“message” of this great book; there will be found in 


our view the real meaning, the true inwardness, of 
what mysticism is able to construct and of how it 
constructs ; there will be found stated, in simpler and 
finer language than we ever remember to have seen 
it stated before, the supreme part which a spiritual 
experience inevitably takes in the discovery of truth. 
The manner of Quakerism to the hesitating and 
questioning mind is the answer of mysticism, namely, 
first and foremost that of a personal experience. To 
the mystic such experience is evidence, more sub- 
stantial than all reason, more final than all logic. 
And in a day and generation when men look for a 
sign and for outward and material evidence of the 
deepest things, the publication of a book which 
draws them to look inwardly and shows they why they 
should do so, is more than timely, more than wel- 
come; it is an event of happy significance, and one 
which should fill us all with gratitude and hope- 
fulness. 

To the Society of Friends the issue of Dr. Rufus 
Jones’s book is, moreover, an event the influence and 
effect of which it is impossible to measure. This 
is not only the first volume of a book which will 
become, we venture to think, a classic in our litera- 
ture, but it is an apologia springing from a deeper 
interpretation than that of Barclay; a book which 
throws the mind back upon the eternal verities, upon 
the sources and ultimate defences of that truth which 
is the common heritage of all sharers, whatever be 
their label or sect, of the divine-human fellowship.— 
Friends Quarterly Examiner. 


Some Vielus on Present Bay Copirs. 


THE ABSORPTION OF THE MEETINGS 
ON MINISTRY AND OVERSIGHT. 


BY WILLIAM L. PEARSON. 
(Concluded. ) 


When Quakerism began to revive again, it was 
soon seen that the old wine-skins of the Friendly 
system could not contain the new wine. Genuine 
pastoral service had never been properly provided 
for in the then almost formless form of government, 
and, since Paul’s and Barclay’s pattern had been long 
lost, the faithful workmen unfortunately set about 
weakening the weakest but most essential part, the 
eldership, upon which efficient pastoral work in the 
Society of Friends, as in the early Church, vitally 
depends. In the emergency of having unshepherded 
flocks upon their hands, and neither time nor means 
to study Friendly forms and ideals, they often pat- 
terned after the nearest Protestant Churches, setting 
pastors over the Churches and neglecting their own, 
often uninformed, pastors and teachers. The elders 
are often weak, although they are stronger than 
their critics imagine. The elders are ordained in 
the nature of things, divine and human, to instruct 
and upbuild the Churches. They must, therefore, 
unavoidably confront every rash movement. 


The greatest controversy in the Church of the 
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first century, and the most momentous one of any 
age, ostensibly over the rite of circumcision, but 
actually involving the whole question of Christian 
liberty through an all-sufficient Savior, was primarily 
a question for the apostles and elders, gathered at 
Jerusalem; then it was decided in regular Friendly 
fashion by these with the whole general assembly, 
under the immediate primacy of the Holy Spirit. 
Then, again, it was through the elders that the 
decrees of the council were promulgated in the 
Churches. If the eldership should be found weak, 
the present movement to abolish the meetings on 
ministry and oversight would gradually render it 
useless, a rudimentary organ of the body. It would 
sink the elders out of sight and make efficient service 
impossible, instead of honoring them, as we are 
enjoined by the early elders and apostles to do. 

But, worse yet, we first ignore the apostolic and 
our own original views of the gift in the eldership, 
and then we select them quite carelessly, as if they 
were an ordinary committee. They are usually 
chosen on a wrong principle. We simply ask: How 
many elders do we need, or whom will it do to 
appoint, or whom will it not do to omit? Again, 
we throw the responsibility upon the Church, after 
the Pauline manner. But we fail to instruct the 
members, as, doubtless, Paul did. To test whether 
I speak the truth, ask the average member of the 
Church his views of the gift, qualifications. and 
service of an elder. If you are an elder he may not 
without provocation tell you that you are a fine 
old man, so far as you understand things. I have 
never known but one pastor to instruct the people 
as to the qualifications and duties of elders and over- 
seers, nor to open the way for some elder, who might 
do it more effectively and whose duty it is anyway, 
as really a pastor also, as truly as is any minister’s. 
If we better knew how much hard, humble service 
the Lord expects of one, we should shrink from a 
thought of the eldership. Yet we should see that, 
next to evangelization and worship, practical pastoral 
work, which elders and overseers must share with the 
ministers, is the very life of the Church; we should 
learn that, under normal New Testament conditions, 
both ministers and overseers would spring from the 
meeting on ministry and oversight, and we should 
eften rejoice when Elder Eldad and Elder Medad 
begin to prophesy, and we should say: “Would that 
all Jehovah’s people were prophets, that Jehovah 
would put His Spirit upon them.” 

Again, we have misconceived the principle of 
the priesthood of believers, as first announced by 
Moses, fully implied through the scriptures, and 
thoroughly set forth by the apostles. It implies that 
all Christians possess spiritual gifts in some measure, 
and that each in some measure shares the gift of 
every one. But we are called into the service of a 
wisely constituted “kingdom of priests,” with greatly 
differing, non-sacerdotal gifts designed for widely 
differing ends. Now, the office of elder, as constitu- 
tionally defined and set forth with spiritual gifts 
and services, including those elders with definite call- 


ings to the ministry and to the overseership, is the 
most fundamental spiritual office in the Society of 
Friends. In the worship, in spiritual counsel, in 
Church work, the voice of the elders oftener prevails 
than that of the minister and of the overseer, who are 
both really elders with slightly differing and even 
more significant gifts. This is all after the New 
Testament order, except that the office of deacon is 
unfortunately forgotten. ; 

To neglect these facts about spiritual gifts is to 
keep ourselves continually unsettled as to the humble 
office and high functions of our spiritual guides. Do 
we mean to disregard the special gifts from the 
ascended Lord and drop to the level of congregational 
bodies, none of whom has so far urged the importance 
of spirituality and spiritual qualifications as the 
Friends ever have? We could hardly become more 
unlike Friends. We should be absolutely without 
any offices to which definite spiritual gifts essen- 
tially pertain. 

In the face of the facts, this interpretation is 
unavoidable for these reasons: 

1. Nowhere and never have ministers and over- 
seers exercised authority over the elders in Church 
affairs, but are officially only equal fellow-elders. 

2. Friends record as ministers those whose gifts 
in the ministry are sufficiently developed, but they 
have never recognized an order or office of clergy 
in the eldership, although other Christian societies 
ordain persons for two or three such orders. 

3. Our form of government nowhere mentions 
the person nor the relation of pastor. Was it through 
oversight, or with design, that the proposers of the 
abolition of the meetings on ministry and oversight, 
which would practically eliminate the eldership, are 
equally timid? For the sake of scriptural and 
denominational consistency, and in the interest of all_ 
our churches, the form of government should haye 
clearly defined the eldership as an office and the 
elders as a body of pastors and teachers, in which 
ministers, overseers, head pastors and evangelists 
would have taken their places naturally. The Iowa 
form of government of 1891, upon which the form 
of government of the “uniform” constitution is 
largely based, clearly defined the relations of these 
gifted persons in the one scriptural and Friendly 
office of elder. 

All careful readers must have observed the 
Friendly habit of scrupulously guarding against 
every priestly appearance and everything unduly 
cflicial. Yet how many are aware that our, in most 
ways excellent, form of government mentions “offi- 
cers” only in connection with the quarterly meeting, 
the least essential of our over-developed system of 
meetings. But the London form of government, 
from which much of the best in all our American 
forms is derived, definitely recognizes “the office of 
elder or overseer.” If I mistake not, the London 
Friends first introduced the name, meeting on min- 
istry and oversight. A more appropriate name would 
be, meeting of elders. But this reference to Lon- 
don supports my contention that a belated traditional 
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timidity about the use of the term “office” has to 
this day strangely tied our tongues and pens. If 
they chance to break loose, then come surprises. This 
“absorption” question is one of them. 

Since the meeting on ministry and oversight, under 
one name or another, is practically original and thor- 
oughly ingrain with the Society, which will not be ser- 
iously disputed, since the eldership is an original and 
historical Christian and Friendly office and vital in 
all non-episcopal Christian societies, which has been 
shown, and may be shown to any extent, and will here 
appear more fully, it would be a hundred-fold more 


reasonable than the present proposition to revise our 


form of government in conformity with the historical 
constitution and continuous development of the 
Society of Friends instead of attempting again to 
revolutionize by eliminating this, its most character- 
istic office, the eldership. A number of minor 
changes would be needed to bring all into consistency. 
Our official nomenclature needs to be brought into 
harmony with Friendly forms and principles and 
consistent developments, and to be freed from all 
mere traditions and fancies. Probaby Friends would 
then find much less reason for the proposed amend- 
ments. 

The station and relations of the head pastor must 
and will be defined in the form of government. It 
should have been done fully fifteen years ago. Shall 
it be done by abolishing the office of elder and reduc- 
ing the elders, ministers and overseers to a mere 
committee, without stated meetings, subject to being 
set aside at any monthly meeting? This is involved 
in the proposed amendments, and as certainly as 
there is an evolution in human society, it would issue 
into the custom of hiring pastors and leaving them 
to take their own course without authorized official 
advisers, entirely dependent upon popular impulse, 
after the ordinary congregational order. We should 
then elect pastors with as much solemnity as we 
choose clerks, treasurers or trustees, and with no 
more. Shall we not rather recognize the call of 
pastor within the body of elders, as we recognize the 
call of the minister and that of the overseer? This 
method would have the advantage of consistency with 
the principles of constitutional Quakerism and, one 
may fairly say, of the New Testament Church as 
well. There is certainly as much room in our body 
of elders, who are all pastors, and in individual 
Churches, for a head pastor among equal elders as 
there ever was for the earlier “head of the meeting.”’ 
We should need, as now, most of all, persistently 
to maintain the meeting for worship, which will be 
less and less possible with the degraded elders which 
the proposed amendments will leave us. 

The following further considerations should be 
well weighed : : 

4. The abolishing of the historic meetings on 
ministry and oversight, as a consistent branch of 
the Society of Friends, would rob the elders, min- 
isters and overseers of their constitutional standing 
and deprive them of moral influence at a time when 
they are most needed in the churches. : 


2. Never since the days of Fox, and, considering 
the present individualistic and doubtful doctrinal 
tendencies, perhaps never at all in the Society of 
Friends, has there been such need of a wise, gentle 
and firm eldership, a council of capable pastors and 
teachers, such as Paul and Barnabas introduced in 
every new Church. 

3. Even among Friends, who are so well known 
for their emphasis upon true gospel liberty and an 
unclouded, saving faith, combined with a matchless 
catholicity of spirit, the opposing tendencies toward 
both dogmatism and liberalism, which refuse wise 
counsel and fatherly instruction, should guard us as 
a body against weakening the influence of those who 
should be most efficient unto edification and deliberate 
in judgment. 

4, Especially the increasing number of new and 
uninstructed members incidental to the rapid growth 
of the Society of Friends, and the consequent need of 
sound teaching and life-giving truth, should deepen 
our concern to strengthen the body of eldership, to 
heed the Lord’s stewards of His grace among us, 
and not to handicap them. 

5. But, notwithstanding the new life and present 
more instructive teaching and preaching, there is 
everywhere a strange lack of interest in Church 
affairs, and monthly and quarterly meetings are 
poorly attended. How much more needful, then, is 
a capable and concerned eldership to consider how 
best to “reprove, rebuke, exhort, with all long-suffer- 
ing and teaching?’ In these solemn charges the 
apostle must have foreseen, what all subsequent his- 
tory teaches, that unfelt individual responsibility in 
government affairs is the bane of Christian and demo- 
cratic government. Eminent members in other 
denominations often observe our efforts at the larger 
liberty and the fuller development of all the mem- 
bership as a distinct weakness of the Society of 
Friends, even with an advisory eldership. Would it 
not then be disastrous to abolish all official counsel 
and spiritual instruction? Shall we carry the level- 
ing process to absolute flatness and reduce our pre- 
cepts to pitiful platitudes ? 

6. If the elders shall have no constitutional 
organization nor official standing, and shall hold no 
stated meetings, but shall be distributed into a few 
disjointed committees without even the grace of 
consistent uniform names or designated relations 
with one another, what regularity can their proceed- 
ings have? What weight will be attributed to their 
consideration of such serious matter as gifts in the 
ministry, to their recommendations touching ques- 
tionable teaching and conduct, to their instruction and 
counsel ?. As advisory bodies only, they have never 
held meetings for discipline. Now it is proposed to 
leave them no constitutional meetings at all and, con- 
sequently, no legitimate records. 

9. The proposed amendments to the constitution 
will relegate matters as delicate as the first serious 
consideration of recording ministers to a public meet- 
ing, where prepossessions and prejudices will provoke 
party feeling and do lasting injury to persons pos- 
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sessing the precious gifts and call of God. Likewise 
criticisms and complaints of ministers will be taken 
up before the public. : 

10. With the proposed changes will be weakened 
and finally rendered worthless the last sufficient guide 
in Church work and the only unsensational safeguard 
against hurtful teachings and conduct of ministers, 
evangelists and pastors, such as sometimes occur in 
the best of Churches; and elders will often be helpless 
in the hands of perfervid preachers and designing 
leaders. Who would consent to become an elder 
under such conditions? How could such a proposi- 
tion ever be approved by a yearly meeting? Experi- 
enced ministers and pastors welcome the council of 
elders and rely upon their prayerful support in all 
that gives the Church stability and buoyancy. 

11. With the proposed changes where would be the 
body of Spirit-filled elders whom the Chief Shepherd 
charges to tend the flock He has redeemed, who are 
worthy of double honor because they rule well, who 
watch in behalf of souls, as those that shall give 
account to God? Who shall exercise the oversight, 
teach the sound doctrine, convict the gainsayers, pro- 
tect the weak against unsound and hurtful teachers ? 
Who shall be the nursing fathers and mothers ? 

12. But will not the amendments leave in force 
the appointed duties of the elders? No. They will 
remain a hollow pretense in the form of government, 
with no authority left to exercise them. With only 
advisory powers, their position is now hardly more 
than semi-official. With these amendments their 
office would be reduced to a shadow, and the monthly 
meeting would be encouraged to sweep that away. 

Other minor questions will be discussed, if need 
be, perhaps others. Let us hope wisdom may prevail. 
If this disintegrating movement grows, other revo- 
lutionary issues will doubtless appear paramount 
within the three years for consideration of this one. 
As I have fully recognized, changes should be made 
in our form of government. But this is not one 
of them. There are weaknesses in the ministry and 
oversight of Friends. But this remedy will destroy 
the most fruitful branch of the Friendly form. 


Wichita, Kan. 


Missionary Department. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to the editor, 1o10 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


EXTRACTS FROM F. A. I. M. REPORT. 


Maragoli. 

The year’s work has been largely occupied in mak- 
ing preparations and in building the Maragoli house. 
The end of the year finds us ready to begin the roof. 
Garden stuff enough for our use has been raised. We 
also harvested a few bushels of wheat. 

During the year First-day services have been main- 
tained at two out preaching places in addition to the 
station services which have been two in number. We 
have felt free to recommend to the field committee 
four boys and three girls, varying in age from 8 to 14 


or 15, as suitable for membership. All these have 
been under our care for two years or more with one 
exception. 

The most prominent as well as the most promising 
feature of our work here has been these boys and 
girls, about two score of whom have been almost con- 
stantly under our influence. 

School has been maintained in two sessions with 
an average daily attendance of 41. A session from 
9 to 11 o’clock for the girls in their own language and 
an English class for three boys. The session closes 
with the teaching of texts and a short talk. 

From 11 to 12 a sewing class is held five days in 
the week. In the sewing class the girls are making 
patchwork dresses. One married woman is making 
a quilt and another a dress for her baby. During 
this hour any one who wishes is free to come who 
wants help in sewing. Those who want shirts cut, 
bring them at this time. Boys who work for trousers 
come at this time. Kweto helps with the sewing for 
the boys and the three girls who have been with us 
the longest help with the sewing for the girls, also 
help in the girls’ school. 

In the afternoon after the daily service, lasting 
from an hour to an hour and a half to two hours, is 
another session of school for workmen and any who 
may wish to come. Kweto, Mango, and Amaguni are 
a great help in this part of the work. 

Yours in the Master’s service, 
E. J. anp Drzoran G. Ress. 

British East Africa, 

First month 1, 1909. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselves. 


The meeting at Sabina, Ohio, is arranging for a “home- 
coming” of their ex-pastors, former members and non-resi- 
dent members, to be held Eighth month 13th to 15th. 

Any one feeling a call to missionary work in Kake, Alaska, 
is asked to correspond with the president of the Missionary 
coat of Oregon Yearly Meeting, Milo P. Elliott, Newberg, 

re, 


Oliver M. Frazer, who has been connected with the Friends 
meeting in Chicago, Ill, is now located at Omaha, Neb., a 
pioneer field, where the outlook for a Friends meeting appears 
to be good. 


Charles E. Tebbetts, Richmond, Ind., general secretary of 
A. F. B. of Foreign Missions, spoke at Haviland, Kan., on 
the oth and roth inst. His subjects were “The Evangeliza- 
tion of the World” and “A World-wide Movement.” 

Friendswood Academy closed a very successful year on 
the 3d inst. The present principal, W. R. Worthington, 
has been engaged for the coming year. There was no gradu- 
ating class this year, but there will be a class of three to com- 
plete the course next year. 

Fowler (Kan.) Friends Academy graduated a class of six 
on the 21st inst. Milton Kenworthy preached the bac- 
calaureate sermon on the 16th inst, and Prof. Edgar H. Stran- 
ahan, of Friends University, gave the class address on com- 
mencement day. 


_ The W. F. M. S., of Wilmington Yearly Meeting, is doing 
its part to stir up a healthy interest in missions. ‘The society 
held an institute at each of the following places on the date 
indicated: Waynesville, the 19th inst; Wilmington, Ohio, the 
20th inst.; Martinsville, Ohio, the 21st inst. 
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The item in our issue of Fifth month 13th, in regard to 
the services of Evangeline Reams at Liberty Chapel and 
Friends Home, Ohio, should have appeared in connection 
with the report from Van Wert Quarterly Meeting, Ohio, 
instead of that from Grand River Quarterly Meeting, Kansas. 


There is a bright outlook for Friends at Gate, Okla. Dur- 
ing the year a series of meetings was held by Eliza P. Gidley 
at Helena, some 10 miles from Laurence Academy. There 
were over 70 conversions, and of these 57 joined Friends. 
This makes about 150 who have joined Gate Monthly Meet- 
ing within three years. 


Friends University won a second victory in debate on the 
11th inst. Their first victory was that over Penn College, in 
which the university team championed the election of Sena- 
tors by direct vote. Their second victory was won over 
Kansas State Normal School, in which Friends University 
took the negative side of the question. Ray Lewis, Chester 
Farnsworth and Ashley Garrett constituted the second debat- 
ing team. 


Charles E. Tebbetts held a missionary institute at Fowler, 
Kan., from the 11th to 14th, inclusive—five sessions in all. 
The sessions were all occasions of blessing, though, owing 
to its being a busy time of year and some inclement weather, 
they were not as well attended as should have been. Chas. 
Tebbetts is so thoroughly informed on the subject of mis- 
sions and presents it from such a broad standpoint and with 
so much earnestness that no one should neglect an oppor- 
tunity to hear him. 


As usual, there were many Friends at the Mohonk Con- 
ference on Arbitration. Four of the speakers were Friends, 
viz., Albert K. Smiley, Benjamin F. Trueblood, Joseph Allen 
Baker, a member of the English Parliament, and President 
L. L. Hobbs. Among the Friends in attendance were James 
Wood, Alexander Wood, the treasurer of the conference; 
Robert C. Root, California; William Dennis, Washington; 
Elliston P. Morris, Philadelphia; Richard Collins, New York; 
Joshua L. Baily, Philadelphia; Franklin Blair, North Caro- 
lina, and Rufus M. Jones. 


Laurence Friends Academy, Gate, Okla., closed on the 
14th inst. ‘The commencement exercises were interesting 
and attended by a large audience from the surrounding coun- 
try. ‘There were three graduates, two of whom it is hoped 
will attend Friends University next year. 

President Edmund Stanley gave the class address, and, at 
the close of services First-day morning, talked to the people 
on the need of an endowment for the academy. He awak- 
ened such interest that a movement was started which it is 
thought will result in a good sum for the school. 

The former teachers, T. J. Perry and Alfred 'T. White, have 
been engaged for next year. : 

The school has been small during the year just closed, but 
the students have done excellent work. 


According to a leading editorial in Life, the college paper 
of Friends University, Wichita, Kan., “The chief event of 
the year has been the lectures by President Isaac Sharpless, 
of Haverford College. While in Kansas, President Sharpless 
also lectured at Haviland Academy and North Branch Acad- 
emy. Other academies applied for like favors, but he could 
not accept their invitations.” The editorial concludes: 

“Friends University and Kansas Friends have been highly 
favored by the visit and lectures of President Sharpless, 


whom they have much enjoyed socially and in his helpful | 


spiritual services. And they further gratefully 
acknowledge the eminent services of President Sharpless and 
the trustees of Haverford College in annually granting a 
scholarship to a young man in each graduating class of 
Friends University.” 

Many American Friends who met Henry Newsome and 
W. Frederick Bewley, when fraternal delegates from Ireland 
to our late Five Years’ Meeting, will be pained to hear of the 
death of Hulda Bewley Newsome, wife of Samuel H. New- 
some and youngest sister of William Frederick Bewley, the 
clerk of Dublin Yearly Meeting. 

This sweet-spirited Irish Friend was truly “given to hos- 
pitality,” faithful’ and devoted in the service of her Lord. 


| Ackerland, Kan., 81; 


Visitors from America to Dublin Yearly Meeting in former 
years will gratefully recall her cordial welcome and many 
kindnesses, and will sympathize with her bereaved family 
in their great loss. 

She passed away, after a long and painful illness, at 
Tellingana, Cork, on Fifth month Ist, aged sixty-four years. 


The following items from The Register, Whittier, Cal. give 
some idea of happenings at the college: 

On the afternoon of Fourth month 28th, Dr. Lee, National 
Educational Secretary of the Presbyterian Church, delivered 
a splendid address to the students and friends at the college 
chapel. 

President Rosenberger had charge of chapel exercises 
Fifth month 6th. 

It is well known among friends of the college that for the 
last few years Whittier College has held the inter-collegiate 
championship in basket-ball. This year the boys again won 
that honor. In recognition of this victory, President Newlin, 
before the assembled student body on the morning of Fifth 
month 4th, presented to the team, through their manager, a 
large championship banner for the year 1909. ‘The banner 
was a present from the Whittier Hardware Co. and the col- 
lege Faculty. 

On the afternoon of Fourth month 3oth, the college girls 
gave the annual May Day exercises on the campus. The day 
was ideal and a large crowd gathered to enjoy the coronation 
ceremony, the marches and drills and the usual winding of 
the May pole. 

The special meetings which were held by the Christian 
associations were well attended and gave additional strength 
to the splendid spirit already prevailing in the work. 


Ira S. Bundy has kindly collected the following “roll of 
four score years” for Kansas. Perhaps there are others who 
have not reported: 

Ephraim Overman, Burlingame, Kan., 88; Hugh W. Max- 
well, Cuperton, Cal., 88; Miriam A. Maxwell, Cuperton, Cal., 
88; Nathan Brothers, Sterling, Kan., 86; Rebecca S. Ken- 
worthy, Columbus, Kan., 84; Samuel Weeks, Carthage, Mo., 
85; Margaret Albertson, 2745 Holmes St., Kansas City, Mo., 
8s: George M. Macy, Macyville, Kan., 89; John S. Carter, 
North Branch, Kan., 86; Sylvanus Palin, North Branch, Kan., 
82; Mary Palin, North Branch, Kan., 80; Joseph Knight, North 
Branch, Kan., 80; Jeremiah Fringer, North Branch, Kan., 84; 
Hannah Fringer, North Branch, Kan., 82; James G. Small, 
88; Nathan Brothers, Sterling, Kan., 86; Rebecco S. Ken- 
Ezra Spencer, Carmen, Okla., 81. 

We wish also to note the following: f f 

From Hortonville, Ind.; Joel Robbins, 85; John Hinshaw, 85 
Sallie Hinshaw, 86. Lamong Monthly Meeting, Ind.: Clark 
Millikan, 85. 


DIED. 


CraNstonr.—At her home, in Newport News, Va., Fifth 
month, 15, 1909, Hannah Cranstone, aged eighty-eight years. 


Dixon.—At her home in Russiaville, Ind., Fourth month 
25, 1909, Martha Coffin Dixon, wife of Jonathan Dixon, aged 
eighty-six years. She was an earnest and greatly beloved 
‘Christian and a. member and elder of New London (Ind.) 
Monthly Meeting. 


Hozsson.—At New London, Ind., Third month 17, 1909, 
Lewis Warren, infant son of Gurney and Nora Hobson, aged 
one month. 


Huntincton.—At the home of his son, in North Stafford, 
N. H., Fifth month 8, 1909, Franklin T. Huntington, aged 
nearly seventy-nine years. He was a life-long member of 
Henniker Friends Meeting, and for many years an elder. 


Srusps.—At his home, in Richmond, Ind., Fifth month 8 
1909, Eli Stubbs, an elder of Whitewater Monthly Meeting, 
in the eighty-sixth year of his age. 


Tarpert.—At the residence of his daughter, Wichita, Kan., 
Fourth month, 21, 1909, Mila Talbert, aged eighty-six years. 
He was a native of Indiana, where he spent most of his life; 
a birthright Friend and a worthy character. 


Witmot.—lIn Holtville, Cal., Fifth month 13, 1909, Wallace 
Wilmot, son of S. C. and Mary Wilmot, aged thirty-one 
years. 
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Che International Lesson. 


SECOND QUARTER, 
LESSON X. SIXTH MONTH 6, IQ09. 


THE POWER OF THE TONGUE. 
JAMES 3: I-12. 
Gotpen TrExt.—Whoso keepeth his mouth 
and his tongue, keepeth his soul from troubles. 
IPrOvs, afer 2s. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Fifth month gist. Power of the 
tongue. Jas. 3: 1-12 
Lev. 


Third-day. Laws ‘against falsehood. 
14: 11-18. 
Fourth-day. Punishment of deceit. Jer. 9: 


1-8. 

Fifth-day. Gehazi falsehood. II Kings 5: 
20-27. 
Sth aay. The deceitful tongue. Ps. 52. 
Seventh-day. The proud tongue. Ps. 12. 
First-day. True and false. Prov. 10 : 11-12. 


Time.—Not known. Some authorities 
think the Epistle was written as early as 
40 A. D.; others as late as 65 A. D.; 
some later. 

Place.—Probably written at Jerusa- 
lem. 

Author.—Not absolutely known, but 
by most supposed to be by James, the 
Just, known as the “Lord’s brother,” 
who was one of the pillars of the Church 
at Jerusalem. (Gal. 2:9.) 

For general introduction, see the notes 
on last lesson. 

In a treatise on practical ethics or 
practical Christianity it is eminently 
fitting that there should be a section on 
speech and conversation. Besides this, 
one of the characteristic evils of the 


THINK HARD 
IT PAYS TO THINK ABOUT FOOD. 


The unthinking life some people lead 
often causes trouble and sickness, illus- 
trated in the experience of a lady in 
Fond Du Lac, Wis. 

“About four years ago I suffered 
dreadfully from indigestion, always havy- 
ing eaten whatever [ liked, not think- 
ing of the digestible qualities. This 
indigestion ‘caused palpitation of the 
heart so badly I could not walk up a 


flight of stairs without sitting down 
once or twice to regain breath and 
strength. 


“T became alarmed and tried dieting, 
wore my clothes very loose, and many 
other remedies, but found no relief. 

“Hearing of the virtues of Grape- 
Nuts and Postum, I commenced using 
them in place of my usual breakfast 
of coffee, cakes, or hot biscuit, and in 
one week’s time I was relieved of sour 
stomach and other ills attending indi- 
gestion. In a month’s time my heart 
was performing its functions naturally 
and I could climb stairs and hills and 
walk long distances. 

“T gained ten pounds in this short 
time, and my skin became clear and I 
completely regained my heatlh and 
strength. I continue to use Grape-Nuts 
and Postum for I feel that I owe my 
good health entirely to their use. 
“There’s a Reason.” 

I like the delicious flavour of Grape- 
Nuts and by making Postum according 
to directions, it tastes similar to mild 
high grade coffee.” 

“Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


DINU 


more tasteful, 
healthful and nutri- 
tious when raised with 


BAKING 


POWDER 


The only baking powder made 


from Royal Grape 
Cream of Tartar 


Made from 


es 
hy 


day among the Jews was the desire to 
be teachers rather “practicers.” This 
was especially to be avoided among 
Christians as contrary to the foundation 
principle of Christianity, which is love. 

1. “Be not many teachers, my breth- 
ren.” R. V. The word “master” in 
A. V. is used in the sense of teacher, as 
it still survives in the word school- 
master. James does not mean to con- 
demn teaching, for that was just the 
thing he was doing himself in this 
Epistle. He means “Do not many of 
you become teachers—it is a difficult 
place to fill, and the tendency is to 
become formal, and to be self-righteous.” 
Compare Matt. 22 :8 “Receive heavier 
judgment.” R. V. The heavier the 
responsibility as a teacher, the heavier 
will be the judgment for failure and 
indeed, the higher will be the standard 
by which one is tried. 

2. “In many things we all stumble.” 
R. V. This is much clearer than the 
A. V. We should be careful how we 
speak and teach; we are as liable to 
error as any one. “If any man stumbleth 
not in word.” R. V. “A perfect man.” 
A mature man. No one attains the 
power of self-control all at once; it is a 
matter of experience and_ growth. 
“Bridle the whole body.” Have self- 
control over himself in everything, just 
as the bridle controls the horse. 

3. “If we put the horses’ bridles into 
their mouths, that they may obey us, 
we turn about the whole body also.” 
RAVE 

4. “Are yet turned about by a very 
small rudder, whither the impulse of the 
steersman willeth.” R. V. 

5. “So the tongue also.” “Boasteth 
great things.” Not a very good transla- 
tion, though literal. The meaning is not 
an empty boast—the idea is to empha- 
size the fact that the tongue though 
“Tittle,” can do great things, just as a 
little rudder turns the whole ship. 
‘Behold how much wood is kindled by 
how small a fire.” R. V. Or, as in mar- 
gin, “Behold how great a forest,” etc. A 
little spark from a locomotive has 
sometimes set a forest on fire. 

6. “And the tongue is a fire; the world 
of iniquity among our members is the 


tongue, which defileth the whole body, 
and setteth on fire the wheel of nature, 
and is set on fire by hell.” R. V. This is 
a more accurate rendering. The pas- 
sage is not easy to translate and is not 
very clear. The idea seems to be that 
the tongue is the evil element in the 
body, as it causes, suggests, or speaks 
evil. “Wheel of nature,’ or “course of 
nature.” A. V. Exactly what this means 
has been much discussed. Possibly it 
may be a metaphor for changeful life, 
as we say, the “wheel of fortune.” “By 
hell.” The word in the original is 
“Gehenna,” the place of evil spirits, and 
is here probably used for Satan. 

7. “Serpents.” “Creeping things.” 
R. V. The whole verse expresses a gen- 
eral fact very strongly. 

8. “But the tongue can no man tame.” 
This does not mean that the man him- 
self may not gain control of his own 
tongue. “It is a restless evil; it is full 
of deadly poison.” R. V. Death-bringing 
poison. 

9. “Therewith bless we the Lord and 
Father.” R. V. “Curse.” Not restricted 
to what is usually termed cursing; it 
means all kinds of abusive language. 
“Likeness of God.” R. V. (See Gen. 
Ts: 20s.272)) 

10. “Out of the same mouth.” James 
brings out forcibly the inconsistency of 
such conduct. Compare Proy. 18 :21. 
“My brethren.” Men should remember 
they are brethren. “Ought” not. This 
is the only place in the New Testament 
where the Greek word (so translated) 


” 


occurs. It means “rather;” it is by no 
means fitting. 
11. “Doth the fountain send forth 


from the same opening sweet water and 
bitter?” R. V. The emphasis should be 
on the word “same.” 

12. Another illustration to show the 
inconsistency of “blessing and cursing” 
with the same mouth. “Can a fig tree, 
my brethren, yield olives, or a vine figs? 
Neither can salt water yield sweet.” 
R. V. Compare Ecclus (Apoch) “Praise 
is not comely in*the mouth of sinners ;” 
also I John 4 : 20. 

PRACTICAL THOUGHTS 

TeiatI2) ucOn a7. 

2. Luke 6 : 45. 
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[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New 
York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR SIXTH MONTH 6, 1900. 


LIFE LESSONS FOR ME FROM 
THE GOSPEL OF LUKE. 


LuKE 6 : 20-38. 
(Consecration Meeting.) 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Fifth month 31st. My Father’s 
love. Luke 15 : 11-32. 
Luke 15: 


Third-day. My Saviour’s search. 


1-7. 
Fourth-day. Need of compassion. Luke ro: 


30-37. 
Fifth-day. Which am I? Luke 18: 9-14. 
Sixth-day. My pounds. Luke 19: 11-27. 
Meats Earnest in prayer. Tuke 18: 
I-d. 
The lesson readings for the week 
fairly disclose the spirit of the Gospel 
as recorded by a student who traced all 


things from the beginning in the interest | 


of a full and accurate knowledge of the 
truth. He records an angelic message 
to men whom God chooses, not because 
of race or creed, but because of moral 
qualities. He narrates the ministry of 
John the Baptist whose message was to 
the multitudes. 
so much a Jew as he was human—not 
of the seed of Abraham alone, but son 
of Adam. 


The Samaritan was the examplar of | 


the quality of mercy which we all 


divine, overstepping bounds of race and | 


kindly response, and not withholding 
because it meant personal inconvenience 


To him Christ is not | 


to give, nor setting limits to the cost of | 


helpfulness. “Whatsoever thou spendest | 
more, I will repay thee.’ Unwearying | 
love in seeking the lost and whole- | 


hearted welcome for the penitent, these 


he depicts as characteristic of the God | 
revealed to him in his study of Jesus | 


Christ. 


Faith and humility are to him the | 


assport to God’s favor, and not ostenta- 
passp 


tious goodness or long prayers of self- | 


gratulation. But faithfulness no less 
than faith are required of the believer. 
No one’s pound is to be hid in a napkin, 
but activity tm the little opens the way 
to opportunity with greater resources 
and responsibilities.. 
summit, the charter and rule of law, that 
glorifies and shapes the life of the true 
child of God, Luke sets forth in that 
wonderful sixth chapter. Whatever be 
our view of the inspiration and preser- 
vation of the Scriptures, we cannot 
think of a man examining and weighing, 
as Luke indicates he did, and making 
his appraisals and estimates, as dis- 
closed in his records of essentials, with- 
out also seeing something of the charac- 
ter of the man. 

No man who knows the use and 
meaning of language could have writ- 
ten the “Blesseds” and the “Woes” of 
that chapter without feeling and know- 


ing his own life to be mirrored and | 


bounded by what he wrote. Any one 
would hesitate to record his own con- 
demnation, or to depict as a virtue that 
which he ignored in practice. Luke 
writes clearly and fully what came 
to him as the preaching of our Lord, and 
the high ideals he emphasizes are our 
possession to-day, because he as inquirer 
into the essence of the message of the 
Christ, felt these to be of first rank. 
“The Sermon on the Mount described 


But the crown and | 


You 


and keeping food hot after cooking. 


The 


every occasion. 


mm When warm days and 
the kitchen fire make 
cookingaburden—then 
is the time to trya New 
Perfection Wick Blue 
Flame Oil Cook-Stove. 


stove does away with 

kitchen discomforts—how 
cool it keeps the room in 
comparison with condi- 
tions when the coal fire was 
burning. The 


ERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


is the only oil stove built with a CABINET TOP for holding plates 
Also has useful drop shelves 
on which to stand the coffee pot or teapot after removing from burner. 
Fitted with two nickeled racks for towels. 
simplicity and convenience. 
sizes—with or without Cabinet Top. 
with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 


avo Lamp 


some enough for the parlor; strong enough for 
the kitchen, camp or cottage; bright enough for 
If not with your dealer, write 
Our nearest agency. 

Standard Oil Company 


Marvelous how this 


A marvel of comfort, 
Made in three 
If not 


Just such a 
lam p...as 
every one wants—hand- 


(Incorporated) 


that earnest piety which no one can cul- 
tivate without an increasing feeling of 
the need of redemption, by means of 
which the righteousness required by 
such piety may at last be realized.” 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN 1900. 


New York Yearly Meeting, in New 
York City, Y., Fifth month 28th. 
James Wood, clerk. Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 

Nebraska Yearly Meeting, in Central 
City, Neb., Sixth month 2d. Cyrus R. 
Dixon, clerk, Paonia, Colo. 

New England Yearly Meeting, 
Portland, Me, Sixth month 
Charles H. Jones, Amesbury, 
clerk, pro tem. 


in 
23d. 
Mass., 


California Yearly Meeting, in Whit- | 


tier, Cal, Sixth month 23d. John 


Chawner, clerk, 763 Summit Avenue, | 


Pasadena, Cal. 

Canada Yearly Meeting, in Newmar- 
ket, Ontario, Sixth month 25th. Wil- 
liam Harris, clerk, Rockwood, 
Canada. 


Oregon Yearly Meeting, in Newberg, | 


Ore., Seventh month 21st. H. Edwin 


Ont., | 


McGrew, clerk, 318 South Boylston 
Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 

North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
4th. L. Lyndon Hobbs, clerk, Guilford, 
No Gs 


Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wil- 
mington, Ohio, Eighth month roth. 
Albert J. Brown, clerk, Wilmington, 
Ohio. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting, in Mt. Pleasant, 
Ohio, Eighth month 24th. Edward 
Mott, clerk, 3207 Cedar Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Iowa Yearly Meeting, in Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, Eighth month 31st. Stephen M. 
Hadley, clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Western Yearly Meeting, in Plainfield, 
Ind. Ninth month 15th. Thomas C. 
Brown, clerk, Mooresyille, Ind. 
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FINANCIAL 


RTGAGES| 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 


SWORTH AND JONES.| 


OWA FALLS, IOWA. | 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and Okla- 
homa, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. Safest form of investment; no fluctuations 
in value; securities personally inspected; no 
lean made to exceed 40 per cent. of our valuation. 
Collections made without expense to Investor. 
ng and successful experience. References 
furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
JosEPH J. DICKINSON FRANK M. REED 


6’ NET TO | FARM 
LENDER | LOANS 


Write for up to date map of the new state and 
descriptive papers of our high grade first mort- 
gage loans on improved real estate in Eastern 
Oklahoma, the richest agricultural country in 
the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third value, 
All securities personally inspected by a salaried 
employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance Com- 
panies and Individuals who have invested in 
our mortgages for years. 


THE AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


WALTER B, PASCHALL, Pres’t 


ATOKA = > OKLAHOMA 


GTENOGRAPHY, TYPE WRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate 


MARY M. KITE 


407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 
§ Bell, Walnut 52-10 


Telephones (| Keystone, Race 70-09 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 


118 S. 15th Street, Philadel phi= 


QUAINT QUAKER POST CARDS 


Beautifully printed, on cream tinted card, in 
Art Brown Doubletone ink, from engravings 
made from wash drawings—(except No. 8, which 
is from pen sketch), 


No. 1, Two Friends in Gallery—Men. No. 2, Two Friends in 
Gallery—Women. No. 3, On the Way to Meeting—Group, 
No. 4, The Quilting Party. No.5, Knitting. No, 6, Birming- 
ham Meeting House. No. 7, Haverford Meeting House. No. 
8, Greetings from Ye Olde Philadelphia (in three colors of ink), 
No. 12, Historic Philadelphia. 

Price, 3c. each. Two for sc. 

By mail, add tc. for each lot of five cards. 


The set of 9, postpaid, 2sc. 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE Co. 


Makers of the Better Kind of PRINTING 
921 FILBERT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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— THE NEW FRIENDS SETTLEMENT 


In ALFALFA VALLEY, near Scott City, Kansas. 


Since our last statement in THE AMERICAN FRIEND, Friends have purchased four 
hundred and forty acres more of our best, SUB-IRRIGATED land in Alfalfa Valley, For this 
they paid Fifteen Thousand, Nine Hundred Dollars, Friends now own three thousand acres, 
in this valley. Without an exception, every Friend who comes here to investigate, with 


money to buy if satisfied, has purchased a home. 


Why? Because of the absence of any 


personal profit or speculation. This advertisement is paid for, from our Settlement Building 
Fund. Because the soil is TWELVE FEET deep and is as rich as any river valley soil in the 
United States, such soil never wears out, cannot be exhausted and is a constant source of 
agricultural wealth. Because the land is all level, allin the valley and not a foot of waste 
land, Because that underlying this.marvelously rich soil deposit is an inexhaustible supply 
of cold, clear, soft water as delightful as that from the mountain springs of Virginia. 
From two sixteen-inch drilled wells, side by side, by one pump sixteen hundred gallons of 
water is being pumped EACH MINUTE, day after day. This wonderful water supply is 
foundina twenty-foot stratum of gravel, and is fed by under-surface rivers from the Rocky 


Mountains. 


It is not affected by rainfall or the lack of it. 


This unfailing water is at from 


twelve to thirty feet of the surface and the moisture from below reaches up to the top of the 
ground, This constitutes sub-irrigation. Alfalfa, like wild native grass, is a perennial, and 
its roots grow to great lengths. In some of our agricultural experiment stations, specimen 


roots over forty feet in length may be seen. 
luxuriates, finds its ideal environment and reaches its highest perfection. 


In this rich, open, sub-irrigated soil, alfalfa 
In the driest 


year known in this part of Kansas for twenty years its products sold for over $100 an acre, in 


some cases, 


For further facts, please address, 


HERBERT J. MOTT, Scott City, Kansas. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘**The 
American Friend” to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. | The cost is 5c. per 
line each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than gsc. Cash with order, 


A GOOD OPENING—For a Friends settlement 
in the Pan Handle of Texas. Where land is 
cheap, climate delightful, good water, mild 
winters, in a good farming district. For infor- 
mation write. JOHN A. NIXON, or GEORGE O. 
CARPENTER, Plainview, Texas. 


BOISE, IDAHO—Capital of the State. Good 
Schools and Churches, Friends Church and 
Parsonage. If you want a home in this city or 
vicinity, writefor information. Aaron M. Bray 
or A. H. Rinard, Boise, Idaho. 


FOR REN T—For the Summer, furnished 
house, with garden and lawn, pleasantly located 


at Collingswood, N. J. Twenty minutes from 
the city. Easy access of train and trolley. Ap- 
ply Room 407, Lippincott Bldg., 12th and Filbert 
Sts , Philadelphia, or 636 Stokes Ave., Collings- 
wood, N.J. 


WANTED—Position as housekeeper or com- 
panion. Best references. Address, ‘‘M. A.” 
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JUNE 


nA\ 
ps It is six by the slow tolling clock of the year, 
AN And the harp of the world is in tune, 


For the touch of the summer has wakened to life 


All the wonderful music of June. 


f\ 

AN . ; ey. 

AN There are symphonies grand in the river’s low song, 
AN . And the zephyrs are whispering words 

AN To, the lily bells ringing their answering chimes 
AN To the songs of the bees and the birds. 

MN 

ri \) There’s a rustle of leaves in the tall forest trees, 
Mm And the brooks sing a lullaby sweet 

AN To the half asleep daisies that smile as they nod 


At the waves that are kissing their feet. 


ETHEL A. HAVEN. 
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Events and GCamments. 


Andrew Carnegie has contributed 
$1,000,000 for the establishment of a 
Hero Fund in France, under the same 
conditions as govern similar funds in the 
United States, England, and Scotland. 


At the local option elections in 
Indiana last week, two counties went 
“wet,” one “dry.” This is a bad showing 
for the week, especially when contrasted 
with the almost universal success of pro- 
hibitionists in previous elections. 


Julia) Ward Howe celebrated her 
ninetieth birthday at her Beacon Street 
home in Boston the 27th ult. She had 
been indisposed for a number of weeks 
and her friends feared that she would 
not be strong enough to entertain on 
her birthday, but she recovered suffi- 
ciently to meet a small group of close 
friends. 


President Taft has issued a_procla- 
mation providing for the opening to 
settlement and entry of about 440,000 
acres of land in the Flathead (Mont.), 
200,000 in the Coeur d’Alene (Idaho) 


and between 50,000 and 100,000 in the 
Spokane (Wash.) reservations. Regis- 
try, which will begin Seventh month 
15th and will close Eighth month 5th, 
must be executed and sworn to at either 
Kalispell or Missoula, Mont., for the 
Flathead land, at Spokane for the 
Spokane land, and at Coeur d’Alene for 
the lands in the Coeur d’Alene reserva- 
tion. 


Teachers throughout the country have 
been invited by the United States 
oFrester to co-operate with the Forest 
Service in an effort to obtain more 
definite knowledge concerning the most 
important forest trees of the United 
States. Children can readily be inter- 
ested in the actual work of obtaining 
records. This should form an attractive 
outdoor feature of the school work that 
should serve to develop the faculty of 
accurate observation, and at the same 
time to promote an interest in forestry 
which may lead to a better appreciation 
of its aims and methods. It may also 
prove to be a profitable addition to 
botany courses for older students. 


Following the example of many pri- 
vate corporations, the municipal govern- 
ment of Baltimore has taken a stand 
against intemperance. Mayor Mahool 
has served notice upon the city’s 
employees that they cannot go off on 
periodical sprees and expect to retain 
their positions. The immediate occasion 
for the edict is the fact that two of the 
city’s servants, recently arrested for 
embezzlement, owed their downfall 
admittedly to drink. Hereafter, says 
the Mayor, the man who wants to work 
for the city “must keep straight and let 
whisky alone.” 


The Cuban Government has enacted 
a lottery law which, it is believed, will 
yield $2,000,000 income for the national 
government during the next fiscal year. 
There are to be three drawings monthly, 
and it is expected that the profits will 
provide an annual revenue of about 
$2,000,000. 
history of scarcely a hundred years ago, 
it is not fair to describe the project as 
a characteristically Latin method of 
raising public funds; but the action does 


In the light of American | 


indicate how far the Cubans are from 
having advanced to modern Anglo- 
Saxon ideals of political administration. 
It is not a good augury that the Cuban 
leaders should base their country’s 
revenues upon a debasement of the peo- 
ple rather than on encouragement to 
individual thrift and an economic admin- 
istration. ; 


NOTICE. 


Anyone feeling a call to missionary 
work in Kake, Alaska, should correspond 
with the president of the Mission Board 
of Oregon Yearly Meeting; Milo P. 
Elliott, Newberg, Oregon. 


THE COMIN’ O’ THE SPRING 


Don’t yer hear the birds a-singin’ 
In the medder an’ the tree? 

Don’t yer hear the flicker wingin’ 
Jest as gay as he kin be? 

Them’s the signs that it’s a-comin’, 
An’ IJ feel like I could sing, 

W’ile my ole heart starts a-drummin’ 
Fer the comin’ o’ the spring. 


W’en I walk down towards the thickets, 
Whar the fences need repair, 
I kin hear the chirp o’ crickets 
In the clear and luscious air; 
An’ I feel my heart a-swellin’ 
Like a tree-toad ’at is sick, 
For my spirit’s jest a-wellin’ 
Like a freshit in the crick. 


I kin see the chipmunk sneakin’ 
Slyly ‘long the bottom rail, 
An’ I hear the muffled squeakin’ 
O’ the broodin’ mother quail; 
An’ I feel so rale elated, 
Frum the air an’ ever’thing, 
That I'll be rejuvenated 
By the comin’ o’ the spring. 
—Uncle Remus’ Magazine, 


We have not wings, we cannot soar, 
But we have feet to scale and climb 
By slow degrees, by more and more, 
The cloudy summits of our time. 
The ie by great men reached and 
ept 
Were not attained by sudden flight; 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night. 
—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
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THE VIRTUE-MAKING POWER OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 


One of the most important questions in the world 
is: How are evil men to be made good; how are 
weak men to be made strong? What is the power 
which makes new moral life and transforms the 
world? What is our hope as we face the imperfec- 
tion and wickedness of the present world 4 

The New Testament puts its great emphasis on 
a direct and positive divine redemption—a power 
above and beyond any of the organic social forces of 
the world, however mighty they may be. This divine 
redemptive power has two aspects as it is presented 
in the New Testament: First, the power revealed 
in a definite historic Person, the Christ, and, 
secondly, as an inward, permanent power, working 
in individuals and known as the Holy Spirit. 

The divine power in a personal incarnation must 
be viewed under three heads: The Divine Person 
as a type and influence; the Divine Person as teacher 
of truth; and the Divine Person as an exhibition 
of love and sacrifice. The New Testament takes 
for granted that Christ is an incarnation of God, 
and I mean that fact to be kept in mind throughout 
this article. 

Some persons have made the mistake of treating 
Christ as though He were only a type and influence. 
He is more than that, but He has exerted a powerful 
attraction as a type. 


There is, I believe, no moral. influence superior to 


that of great characters—persons who reveal what 
life means. From the beginning of life to the end 
we discover what we can be and what we want to be 
through the human models that come within the 
range of our experience. No man can build a house 
without a plan, no one can carve a statue without a 
model, and no person can fashion his life without an 
ideal or type. There is only one place where you 
can discover ideals of character, and that is in per- 
sonal lives, and only in personal lives which manifest 
a power of attraction. The primitive Christian 
circle at once rose to the view that Christ was a 
perfect type of life. They saw in Him all the traits 
of a perfect life. For once the ideal was realized 
before their eyes. The world has ever since pretty 


generally united in the view that He is a perfect type, 


and there can be no question that His personal life 
has exerted an amazing power over men’s life in all 
the centuries since. 

But even greater still has been His influence as 
a teacher of truth. Personality is a subtle, inde 
scribable thing. We need a face and form to help 
us live toward a type of person. But none of us 
has seen the luminous Person who so impressed 
those who saw and heard and handled. We have 
the great portrait of the gospels, and yet there is no 
one any more who saith, ‘I saw.” 

But we have the great truths which He taught— 
the great ideas of His message—or “gospel,” as He 
ealled it. No other teaching in human history is 
at all comparable with His in its influence on the 
race. It has been the shaping influence in the lives 
of many of the greatest leaders in the western world, 
and His ideas of God and of human destiny are 
woven into the fiber of the thought of the common 
people in all Christian lands. His teaching, it is 
true, sweeps far on ahead of our practice and is still 
in the most highly civilized lands only an ideal— 
but it is everywhere an efficacious ideal—a dynamic 
force slowly working us up to better and still mak- 
ing us believe, even though vaguely, that a Kingdom 
of God is coming. 

But the power of the gospel is more than type and 
It is an exhibition of divine 


- 


more than teaching. 
love and sacrifice. 
You never can make a person truly spiritual by 
an appeal to fear. Fear is a restraint, but not a 
virtue-making power—not a moral dynamic. The 
great spring of moral action is love. There is no 
character-making power that equals love, and there is 
no way by which God ceuld reveal His love except 
through a Person. Power is revealed in a thou- 
sand ways, and men of earlier times worshiped sea 
and storm, sun and moon, voleanoes and waterfall, 
but we cannot worship power; it 1s too impersonal 
and “fatal.” It does not reach and affect character. 
Tt does not tell anything about the character of God. 
It is not ethical. The judgments of history are 
ethical; they reveal a mighty cosmic righteous- 
ness, like Amos’s plumb line. But even so, “a 
power that makes for righteousness” is not enough 


for religion. A God who merely embodied justice 
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would be poorer in character than we are ourselves, 
and He could not attract us into goodness. Christ 
has revealed Him in a personal, appealing, drawing 
way as love and self-sacrifice, and He has exhibited 
the great dynamic by giving Himself for us. Greater 
love hath no one than this, that He lay down His life 
for those whom He loves. 

But Christianity is more than an_ historical 
religion, dependent on facts that are over and done 
with. However important we find the historical 
revelation to be—the revelation of a type, a teaching 
and a personal sacrifice—we must not overlook the 
equally important point that Christianity reckons on 
a present power and propagates itself because of the 
evidence of that power in men’s lives to-day—a resi- 
dent, inward manifestation in human souls. This 
perpetuation of the divine life and power in men is 
ealled in the New Testament the Holy Spirit, or the 
Spirit of Christ. It is what we mean in religious 
language by the “real presence,” the penetration of 
the human life by a Spirit which vastly transcends 
our little private area of personality, somewhat as 
the magnetic power transcends the needle through 
which it exhibits itself. Its in this experience that 
we find the principle of religious progression and of 
continuous revelation. To be a “Christian” in the 
full sense means even more than believing that a 
Person named Jesus Christ once lived and was 
divine; it means the opening of the life to the pres- 
ence of the perpetual, eternal Christ, so that our own 
lives in some measure reveal His spirit and exhibit 
His power. St. Paul says this is the mystery— 
that is to say, secret of religion—Christ in you. 
(Col. I: 27. 

- R. M. J. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO GEORGE FOX. 


We are indebted to Prof. Wernle for some very 
suggestive criticism in his introduction to the new 
German edition of George Fox’s journal. Following 
his review of the popular estimates of Fox by his 
contemporaries, some of whom thought him a “luna- 
tic” with magical power, and others a “spirit” speak- 
ing glorious things from God, Prof. Wernle cites 
an indirect compliment from the great French infidel, 
Voltaire, who compares Fox with Jesus. 


_ The comparison was invented to vilify Christ. Voltaire 
thought that the preaching of the English pulpit orator, Til- 
lotson, far surpassed that of Christ; and in order to find a 
right analogy for the level of the culture of Jesus he com- 
pares him with.an uneducated enthusiast and mad-man of 
modern times, with George Fox. 


While Voltaire’s intentions were derogatory, Prof. 


Wernle thinks the comparison a happy one, and 
concludes: ‘In all that Voltaire has to say of Jesus, 
this comparison with Fox is about the best.” 

But what led Prof. Wernle to such a conclusion, 
wherein does Fox resemble Jesus? First, “both are 
laymen,” compelled by ‘tan immediate inward call 
or illumination,” and second, their profound mysti- 
cism is seasoned with ‘‘sound common sense.” This 
last quality, according to Prof. Wernle, is the redeem- 
ing trait in Fox. Religious sanity, combined with 
a free abandonment of individuals to the “Spirit 
alone,” he finds at once the marvel of early Quaker- 
ism and the virtue that made it endure. The doc- 
trine of the “inner light,” so he tells us, did not 
originate with Friends. It was already a familiar 
story in England before the Society arose. And, 
in so far as they took up the war cry, “not the Bible, 
not profession, not the Churches, but the Spirit 
alone,” they were not unlike the Ranters, with whom 
they were often confused. To use the words of Prof. 
Wernle “It was a very dangerous watchword that 
Fox adopted—the watchword of all visionaries and 
fanatics, which has from century to century given 
rise to the most miserable and terrible excesses in 
the history of religion.” But “in the tornado of 
zeal” that made and unmade governments, and shook 
the very foundations of English Society, the Friends 
remained “temperate”? and “morally sound.” They 
acted as a great balance-wheel on the Ranter spirit 
ef an unsettled age. 


Fox was no mere enthusiast, although the truth recognized 
by him took possession of him as a profound enthusiasm. Not 
for a moment in his life did he lose his clear sense of right and 
wrong, good and evil. This saved him on the verge of the 
abyss from all the liability to religious mania to which many 
of his companions succumbed. He was perhaps never master 
of the movement which he initiated, but he was always master 
of himself. This is the one ground of his taking no harm 
from the Spirit idea: his complete moral stability and sanity. 


According to this analysis, early Quakerism gravi- 
tated about two great centers—‘‘the light within,” 
and “moral sanity.” On the one hand Quakerism 
was subjective, personal, mystical; on the other it 
was objective, social, practical. Most scholars have 
emphasized the first aspect as its peculiar contribution 
to religious life. Prof. Wernle thinks this a mistake. 
He says of Fox: “I do not by any means see his 
peculiarity in his enthusiasm, but in his moral sanity 
and downright honesty. He seems to me _ the 
uprightest and purest man of his time.” His unique 
contribution was not the discovery of Christ within 
the source of life, but a demonstration in everyday 
conduct that a life’thus centered could be practical 
and safe. 
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Whether we agree with Prof. Wernle’s contention 
or not, we are much obliged for his suggestion. Pos- 
sibly our present mission in the world would be better 
filled if we paid more attention to the aspect he 
emphasizes. It is a great work to point men to the 
‘Gnner light” as the fountain of life, but it would 
be a great accomplish’ment to get them to live by it. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ALLEN JAY— 
ee AV 


63. The Founding of Earlham College. 


In 1832 Whitewater Quarterly Meeting, in its 
report to Indiana Yearly Meeting, stated that it had 
for some time had the subject of a boarding school at 
Whitewater under its consideration, and had united 
in laying it before the yearly meeting. The matter 
was referred to a large committee, which reported 
favorably on the subject and proposed that ‘‘a com- 
mittee of men Friends be appointed to receive con- 
tributions from such benevolent individuals as may 
be disposed to help in the concern by donations or 
legacies, and with a view to keep alive and increase 
the interest therein, and that any contribution which 
may be made, by them be so managed as to con- 
tinue to accumulate, and while we desire not to press 
forward more speedily than our resources will admit, 
we think the mind of Friends will become more and 
more prepared for it as our information advances and 
means increase, so that in the course of a very few 
years an institution so desirable may be brought into 
operation ; and in order to extend the concern as much 
as practicable, we propose that the yearly meeting 
recommend the subject to the attention of the sub- 
ordinate meetings to endeavor to promote within their 
respective limits a lively interest in the concern and 
contributions of funds to carry it into operation.” 
This report was deliberately read and considered, 
was united with by the meeting, and the subject was 
lirected to the subordinate meetings as proposed. A 
committee was appointed to receive contributions and 
donations for the boarding school, and the incorpora- 
tion of such an institution was referred to the meet- 
ing for sufferings. The above is the first record 
made on the subject. It was the beginning of what 
is now Earlham College. In 1833 this committee 
reported they had received $137, and was continued. 
In 1834 they reported $11.50 received; in 1835 they 
reported nothing received; in 1836 they reported 
$7.00 received. Some additions were made to the 
committee this year, and the quarterly meetings were 
recommended to open free subscriptions for the pro- 
motion of the concern. Another committee was also 
- appointed to propose to the next yearly meeting a 
plan and regulations for the contemplated boarding 
school. In 1837 the committee on plans and regu- 
_ lations reported: “We are united in sentiment that 
the location of the school proposed within our limits 
shall be on the farm belonging to the yearly meeting. 


* Copyright, 1909, by The John C. Winston Co. 


In reference to the building, it is the opinion of the 
committee that males and females may both be 
instructed in the same building, as at Providence, 
Westtown and New Garden; that a house and the 
requisite buildings suitable for the accommodation 
of 300 scholars should be erected, the cost of which 
may be about $16,000. It is proposed that the length 
of the house be 150 feet and the width 50 feet.” 
The minute made on the occasion says: “The report, 
being read, was united with and adopted by this 
meeting, and the subor dinate meetings are affection- 
ately encouraged to raise the amount Tproposed’i in the 
report by voluntary subscription, and report to the 
next ye arly meeting.” 

In 1838 the quarterly meeting reported that 
$5,640.65 had been subseribed. The committee 
reported that they had 713,000 bricks, burned at a 
eost of $2,189, and “they are considered of a good 
quality.” They had also contracted for a sufficient 
amount of lumber, but the contract had not been 
entirely fulfilled. This year the yearly meeting made 
a plea to what it was pleased to term “the midle class, 
as respects their circumstances in outward affairs.” 
“Tt is from this class that we have our main expecta- 
tion in regard to the funds for this institution. Leave 
out these and we cannot succeed. But let them con- 
tribute their $5, their $10 or their $20 per annum for 
three or four years, and our funds will be abundant. 
That this class is able, without the least oppression, so 
to contribute we have not the least doubt. It would be 
ingratitude to undervalue our blessings and to permit 
a sordid, worldly spirit and the love of gain to prevent 
the exercise of that Christian liberality which should 
distinguish the members of our religious Society.” 

As we continue to follow the history of raising 
money to build and complete the boarding school 
that Indiana Yearly Meeting had now on hand, 
we are impressed with the long and continued effort 
required to succeed, and find that it finally became 
necessary to complete a portion of it and begin the 
school, waiting for some time before completing the 
entire building. In order to judge our Friends of 
that day correctly, it is but right to take into con- 
sideration the long depressed condition of money 
affairs which followed the great panic of 1837, which 
became a potent factor not only for one year, but for 
several years. There was plenty of produce in the 
land, and the Friends, who were mostly an agricul- 
tural people, depending almost entirely on the pro- 
duction of their farms and home-made manufactures, 
lived in a comfortable condition, and as land had 
greatly advanced in value, might be said to be in 
prosperous circumstances; but many of them had 
contracted debts in the preceding years of specula- 
tion, and now the small amount of money in circula- 
tion, the low price of all farm produce and the 
expense of getting it to market all combined to make 
it very difficult for them to raise sufficient money to 
pay their debts, taxes and their small necessary 
money expenses for living. The prosperous farmer 
who wished a better coat than one of home-made 
| stuff for his son just. reaching manhood, could not 
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get the maierial for it for less than 100 bushels of 
oats or corn, after the expense of hauling it to market. 
Pork that in the fall of 1836 sold for $7.00 per 100 
pounds, in the year that followed would bring but 
$2.00 per 100 after being made into-bacon. An 
illustrative anecdote of these times used to be told 
of a man who was watching his pile of bacon on the 
whart at New Orleans, whither he had conveyed it 
in a flat-bottomed boat, when a wag passing by told 
him he need not watch it as there was no danger of 
its being stolen. “Oh,” said the man, “I am not 
afraid of that. I am only afraid some one will put 
more to it.” I remember hearing my grandfather 
say that in the autumn of 1836, when pork was so 
high, a number of Friends had driven their hogs to 
market one day and sold them at $7.00 per 100. 
The next day a traveling Friend had a meeting 
appointed at Randolph meeting-house. After the 
congregation had sat in silence for some time, this 
dear Friend rose with great solemnity and broke the 
silence by saying: “Pork is worth $7.00 per 100.” 
This he repeated three times with great solemnity, 
after which, taking it for a text, he preached a long 
and searching sermon. 

In 1839 the committee said that they had con- 
tracted for the digging and walling of the cellar, and 
a committee of 49 men Friends were appointed to 
collect subscriptions during the year. They reported 
next year that $291.75 had been secured. In 1840 
the building committee reported the foundation was 
completed, and a committee was appointed to consider 
the propriety of adopting a manual labor system for 
the government of the school. In 1841 the com- 
mittee reported in favor of adopting that system for 
the management of the school, but the meeting was 
not ready to accept the proposition, but appointed a 
large committee to take the matter under considera- 
tion, and if they thought best, digest a plan for carry- 
ing it on in that way, and report next year. The 
boarding school committee this year proposed that the 
west wing be completed, which would be about two- 
fifths of the whole, and if completed would accommo- 
date from 50 to 70 students. As the demand for 
such a school was so urgent, the meeting directed 
them to go forward with this portion of the building. 
In 1842 the committee on a manual labor system 
reported that they were not prepared to propose any 
plan, but urged the importance of getting the school 
started and advised leaving the details to be worked 
out as time advanced. This appears to have been 
the end of the proposed manual labor system. There 
had been formed previous to this a Young Friends 
Association, the object of which was to assist in 
raising funds and help in starting the institution. 
They reported this year $555, and they continued 
after this to help in various ways to advance the 
work. In 1843 the building committee of the board- 
ing school reported that no progress whatever had 
been made with the building for the want of funds. 
In 1844 the report of the building committee was 
not encouraging, but the matter was continued, and 
in 1845 the report shows that they had received 


$1,343.09, and a subscription was taken in the face 
of the meeting amounting to $566. The meeting 
was united in directing the committee to proceed 
with the work and propose to next yearly meeting 
a plan for putting the school into operation. In 
1846 the committee reported they had contracted with 
John B. Posey to finish the part now up for $3,300, 
he to use the raw material on hand, and the following 
plan was proposed for the opening of the school: 
“The principal features of the plan for the boarding 
school which were submitted and agreed to were 


to have the school open about the 1st of Fourth 


4 


month, 1847; that $1,500 be used to provide the 
school with necessary articles for use; that the yearly 
meeting appoint a general boarding school commit- 
tee of men and women Friends, some from each 
quarterly meeting, to have general charge of the 
school; that the general committee appoint an acting 
committee of suitable men and women Friends from 
their own members to visit, to provide officers for, 
and to have at all times charge and oversight of 
the school; that the acting committee report to the 
general committee, and the general committee to the 
yearly meeting each year.” Both sexes were to be — 
admitted. The teachers and scholars were to be 
members of our religious Society and to conform to 
plainness of dress and language, and meetings for 
worship to be held on First and Fifth-days of 
each week in the school, under the care of the acting 
committee. A general boarding school committee 
was appointed, consisting of 62 men and 47 women, 
their names having been brought in by a nominating 
committee. The general boarding school committee in 
1847 reported that the school was opened early in 
Seventh month, under Cornelius Douglas and wife as 
superintendents, and Lewis A. Estes and Huldah C. 
Hoag as teachers, and continued fifteen weeks with 
an average attendance of about 36 scholars. It was 
proposed to divide the scholastic year into two terms 
of twenty-three weeks each, the winter term to begin 
just after yearly meeting and close about the middle 
of Third month, and the summer term to immedi- 
ately succeed it and close the latter part of EKighth 
month. The expense for board and tuition was to 
be $70 per year, or $35 per term. In 1848 the 
general boarding school committee reported to the 
yearly meeting that they had received an additional 
donation from Friends in England of $491.11; from 
women Friends of Indiana Yearly meeting, $5.57; 
and from the quarterly meeting, $542.08, which with 
the balance from the previous year, made $1,301.08. 

During 1848 the school made satisfactory progress 
under Barnabas C. Hobbs and wife as superintend- 
ents, and Lewis A. and Huldah ©. Estes as teachers, 
and averaged about 75 scholars. They also proposed 
that the mid-week meeting at the school be omitted 
the week of preparative meeting and of monthly 
meeting. The committee was enlarged by the addi- 
tion of five men and four women, making the whole 
number 118. In 1851 a proposition was made to 
build a house for a teacher, which was united with, 
the house not to cost over $600. In 1852 the pro- 
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position was made to appoint a special boarding 
school committee, who would have the special care 
and oversight of the institution, consisting of 12 
men and 12 women, and the -proposition was made 
to try to raise $16,000 to finish the main building. 
In 1854 the building committee reported it had 
entered into contract with John B. Posey for the 
putting up and finishing of all the unfinished por- 
tions of the building for the sum of $19,445. In 
1855 the proposition was made to sell off some lots 
off the meeting-house ground and also to sell and 
appropriate to it that part of the school farm lying 
north of the turnpike road, together with such other 
portions of the land as can be best spared, and pay 
off all the indebtedness of the institution, finish the 
building and furnish it as above estimated. This 
report was very fully united with by the meeting, 
and the trustees of the boarding school farm and land 
were authorized to make the sale and apply the 
proceeds as recommended. 

Without going into further detail, it may be suf- 
ficient to say that from year to year the building 
committee and the boarding school committee con- 
timued to report progress, and the subordinate meet- 
ings were encouraged to raise money to carry on the 
work. In 1857 the yearly meeting directed the 
trustees to sell the land on the north side of the 
turnpike road and apply the proceeds to paying the 
debt. We find the whole amount of money expended 
while it was a boarding school and before it became 
a college was $73,639.04, as nearly as can be obtained 
from the minutes of the yearly meeting. The entire 
building was completed in 1855. 

The following proposition was received from the 
committee at the yearly meeting in 1859: ‘‘In order 
to enable the institution to meet more fully the wants 
of many students, both young men and young women, 
who are looking to it for a complete education and 
desire to obtain college advantages without going to 
institutions outside our Society, the committee have, 
after much consideration, adopted regulations estab- 
lishing a faculty and authorizing, with the approba- 
tion of the yearly meeting, the granting of regular 
college degrees (excepting all unnecessary forms and 
veremony which we do not approve) to such students 
as go through either the college or scientific course, 
and the issue of diplomas properly executed. We 


propose that the name of Earlham College be adopted 


as the future name of the school.” The 1 minute made 
by the clerk of the yearly meeting with reference 
to the report of the boarding school committee on 
this occasion says it ‘“‘has been read and is satis- 
factory to the meeting and the new regulations pro- 
posed by the committee are adopted.” So the 
Friends boarding school became Earlham College 
Tenth month 1, 1859. 

64. Financial History of Barlham College. 

Having given a hasty review of the history and 
struggles of the Friends boarding school financially, 
until it became Earlham College, I will leave the 
financial growth and development from that time to 
this for_ other pens to write down, after simply 


adding that the same struggle has been continued all 
these years. The first permanent endowment fund 
was raised in 1870 and 187 1, our late friend, Charles 
S. Hubbard, giving much time and effort in the mat- 
ter, and being assisted more or less by Joseph Moore. 
In 1872 the report to the yearly meeting stated that 
the amount of subscriptions was $50, 000, which 
added to that previously raised made $53,000, and 
steps were taken to collect the same and have it 
placed on interest. In 1887, after much labor, 
funds were secured for erecting Lindley Hall and 
Parry Hall, the former as a recitation hall and the 
latter to accommodate the chemical laboratory. Sev- 
eral years later funds were solicited and the present 
gymnasium erected and Reid Field secured for 
athletics. During the spring of 1907 funds were 
secured for erecting Bundy Dormitory Building for 
boys, Elias Bundy cand wife giving $25,000 on con- 
dition that the college secure that much more and 
put up a $50,000 building. Thirty thousand dollars 
was also secured from Andrew ‘Carnegie towards 
putting up a library building on condition that the 
college raise a similar amount, the interest of which 
was to be used in the “‘up-keep” of the library. 
These buildings were completed ready to be occupied 
in the autumn of 1907. These additions to the 
college buildings made it necessary to erect an addi- 
tional heating plant, which was done in the autumn 
of 1907 at an initial cost of $20,000. During these 
years also the endowment fund has been increased 
to $340,000 through the efforts of the friends of the 
college, and the school has increased in numbers so 
rapidly that at the present time all available space is 
oceupied. 

Leaving now the financial side of the college and 
its equipment, I will in my next article review the 
share it has taken in educational and religious work 
and show its influence on the Church and the world. 


[For THE AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
CUBA AND TTS PEOPLE. 


BY CHARLES E. TEBBETTS. 


The 90-mile passage from Port Antonio to Santiago 
de Cuba is something to be remembered. The little 
ship makes the trip tri-monthly. We left Port 
Antonio at 8 P. M. Third month 13th. The vessel 
was crowded with passengers so that there were 
neither berths nor deck chairs sufficient to supply 
them. We had seats on a bench by a long table 
which was made secure to the deck. Of course we 
felt aggrieved at not being better provided for. But, 
as is often the case, our apparent misfortune proved 
our blessing, for as soon as we reached the open sea, 
the vessel rolled fearfully, and so did everything 
movable on deck... I spent most of the night holding 
on to a few personal belongings on the table, and also 
holding on to a very plain dinner for which I had 
paid an exorbitant price. It was not the value of it, 
but the cost, that made it dear. As the dawn 
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approached we reached smoother seas. Once in 
Santiago, we spent three days visiting the missions 
of other denominations. For a day and a night 
we were the guests of Mr. Mosley, the superin- 
tendent of the Baptist work. He lives at Cresto, a 
quiet country village ten miles north of Santiago, 
where the Baptist mission school is located. This 
is a substantial institution, doing excellent work. 
The highest classes at present are of the sixth grade, 
but the managers expect it to advance to high grade 
work and add normal, theological and industrial 
departments. 
now working in the eastern half of the island to 
unite in making it the chief educational center of 
the island for advanced work. If it could be equit- 
ably arranged it would seem a very desirable attain- 
ment. Such union educational work is becoming the 
settled policy in mission lands. The case of west 
China, where our English Friends are co-operating in 
a Christian college, is illustrative. Some of the 
bodies working in Cuba do not seem to be working 
very harmoniously at present, which is rather dis- 
couraging. Perhaps time will bring them together. 
At present the bodies working at the east end are 
the Baptist, Episcopal, Friends and Methodists 
South. Third-day morning we took leave of our kind 
hosts and went on to our own missions. 

As Banes was most conveniently reached, I went 
there first. It was not an easy journey, so Mrs. Teb- 
betts went out to Holguin to rest. The distance is 
not great, but it involves a 25-mile ride in a stock 
car crowded with human beings. The railroad is 
the property of the United Fruit Co., and as they 
charge no fare, they are at liberty to take their own 
time. It is a four or five hours’ ride, with nothing 
but a rough bench for a seat and no springs to the 
ears. It gives a fine opportunity of seeing work in 
the cane fields, for the entire distance is a cane field 
owned by the company. Cane is there in all stages, 
from sprouting to the ripe cane ready for cutting. 
The cane has no seed like our sorghum of the north, 
but grows in thick clumps with large stock. As it 
ripens, the beans fall away, except a green bunch at 
the top. The men cut this the right length for 
handling, remove the leaves, and throw it in large 
piles. Great two-wheeled carts, with capacity of six 
or seven tons, and drawn by three yokes of oxen, 
gather this up and haul to cars on the nearest switch. 
These carry it to the great mill on Banes Bay. The 
yield is enormous. The harvest season is a half 
year or more. This mill at Banes and another at 
Chaparra have a maximum capacity of about 1,000,- 
000 pounds of sugar per day each. These and a few 
smaller plants are entirely within the field of our 
missions, and give employment to the people a con- 
siderable part of the year. 

The United Fruit Co. is an American company, 
organized by Captain Baker, Boston, who contributed 
very liberally in the heginning of our work there, as 
he has also to our work in Jamaica. It was he who 
first invited Friends to occupy that field in Cuba. 
He was an earnest Christian man, a member of the 


They invite all the denominations | 


Methodist Church. His interest in Friends was 
caused by the efficiency of our work in Jamaica, 
where he had large interests in the fruit shipments. 
In his death last summer our mission lost a staunch 
friend. 

Banes is a modern town, with many American resi- 
dents in the employ of the fruit company. They 
are very kind to our workers, assisting them in many 
ways. But the work of the sugar companies adds a 
problem that is hard for our mission to solve. They 
recognize no Sunday, and every employee is on regu- 
lar duty. The mills run night and day. ‘As a young 


' American who showed us through one of the mills 


said: “It is hard for a man who has no relief from 
regular work every day in the week to give much 
attention to religion.” Some have a tew hours off 
on Sunday afternoons, but then recreation appeals 
to them more than a religious service. ‘The work at 
present has to be largely with children and women. 

Our other stations in this district are Holguin, 
Gibara and Puerto Padre. Banes, Gibara and 
Puerto Padre are on bays which are shipping points 
for small vessels. The large sugar interests make 
large business interests. Industrial conditions are 
much superior to either Jamaica or Mexico. Labor 
is in demand at fair wages. Holguin is the main 
town of the district, and would correspond to a 
county seat in the States. It is an old Spanish 
town and the most populous of our stations. 

Before our mission work began there was scarcely 
a pretense of religious work by the Catholic Church. 
If parties wished to be married and would pay a 
fee of $60, the priest would marry them. If parents 
wished their children baptized and would bring them 
in lots of a dozen or twenty, he would baptize them 
at $4 a head. It was the same way with confirma- 
tion. The priests were an immoral lot, and have the 
same reputation now. 

One may break the entire decalogue and yet be a 
good Catholic if he pays for the privilege. Under 
such teaching can it be wondered that the people are 
demoralized and that men reject religion altogether 
and become free thinkers ? 

Just now the fighting-cock may be said to be the 
national emblem. Cocks are a privileged character 
in all passenger coaches. Their crowing in the car 
is the constant accompaniment of daylight travel. 
Men and women carry them in their arms, carefully 
protected from possible cold by jackets and blankets. 
Men of as high position as superintendent of edu- 
cation carry them. We counted eight roosters that 
were taken from a train at a single station. The 
present Cuban Government was elected on a platform 
to legalize cock-fighting, lotteries and the bull-ring. 
Men devote their time and wealth to pleasure as their 
highest ambition. At Puerto Padre there has 
recently been erected a costly club house opposite 
our mission school. It is probably the most expensive 
building in the eity. It was being dedicated at the 
time of our visit. On First-day night there was a 
great masquerade ball, that fortunately did not begin 


. till after the C. E. services had closed, and on Second- 
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the wealthier property holders desire it. 
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day night there was another masquerade ball, which 


kept us awake until about 2 o’clock. In Havana we 
were shown through a club house that has just been 
completed at a cost of over $1,000,000. I was told 
that the club had over 35,000 members and a monthly 
income of $56,000. At Holguin I was shown 
another club house as the best building in the city. 
Everywhere the club house takes precedence over the 
Church and school. The only Church services that 
attract the people are the holy day anniversaries, 
where there are great parades and festivities. The 
average Cuban is fond of display. I was told he 
would rather wear a uniform and sword at $50 a 
month than take $100 a month without. 

Edueation is at a very low ebb. The public 
schools are pronounced almost worthless by the best 
authorities. The government has set apart several 
million dollars for education, but it will probably be 
used to pay the salaries. of incompetents who have 
helped place the party in power. The schools are 
made the plaything of politics, to the utter detri- 
ment of their usefulness. Children learn to write a 
beautiful hand, and often cannot read what they 
have written. School training, like everything else, 
tends to that which makes display. What the future 
of Cuba is to be politically is a vital question for us. 
No person whom I met had the least confidence in 
the present government. It is bound by promises 
of offices to a multitude more than there are offices 
to fill. At present it is trying to hold the hungry 
office-seekers off. But as soon as the unsatisfied lose 
hope, trouble is feared. There seems to be no other 
expectation among impartial onlookers than that the 
United States will have to take Cuba. It is likely 
But what 
will it mean to us to have a State on our hands with 
such low ideals and so utterly destitute of a moral 
conscience. It will be a greater danger to us than 
the yellow fever pestilence that had its breeding place 
there. The only hope and our only safety will be 
in the training of a better generation there, and it 
is time we were realizing it. 

We may possibly be able sometime to join with 
other Churches in an education center for advanced 
education, but it would seem as if a school or 
academy of high school grade were imminently 
needed in our district. It is probable that a good 
academy could be made in time largely self-support- 


_ing; but it means a very considerable outlay for 


building and equipment and for the starting of the 
work. It should be a boarding school, for it is 
important that pupils should be severed from home 
and social influence for a period of years in order 
to concentrate on them the high influences of which 
they are ignorant. Who is there that will set apart 
a sufficient sum of money to bless the young life of 
‘Cuba ? 

Travel in Cuba brings one in touch with a great 
variety of life. There are experiences on first and 
second class cars, on stock cars, on hand car specials, 
on flat cars and on boats. But, whatever the variety, 
our cars never escape the cloud of tobacco smoke. 


All cars are smoking-cars. Women smoke as well 
as the men. Why shouldn’t they / 

A day and a night of travel takes us over the 400 
miles between Holguin and Jaruco. Jaruco is about 
half way between Matanzas and Havana, and there 
is located the mission of North Carolina Friends, 
with Arthur and Ellen Woody Pain as missionaries. 
Here is a large field. In this district on the north 
side of the island between Matanzas and Havana, 
Friends are the sole workers at present. While 
Friends own no property in this district, fairly com- 
modious premises are rented in Jaruco, and small 
rooms for meeting and Bible school purposes at two 
out-stations. At one of them, Madruga, Martha 
Woody is now working, supported by some Philadel- 
phia Friends. The force is altogether inadequate to 
cover the entire district. There is, however, a good 
nucleus for a larger work. . ie 


NOTES FROM DUBLIN YEARLY MEETING, 
1909. 
BY J. BEWLEY BEALE. 


At the yearly meeting on ministry and oversight’ 
we had the company of Arthur Dann, Reigate, Sur- 
rey, and John H. Barlow, Birmingham, who were 
appointed by the meeting for sufferings, London, to 
attend our yearly meeting. Their presence was most 
helpful, as was that of our missionaries, Katherine 
Dixon, India, and Mira L. Comber, China. The 
space at my disposal will not permit of much detail, 
so I will pass on to the yearly meeting itself, where 
nearly all the same subjects were considered. 

The arrangements were much as usual. After a 
very solemn and profitable hour of worship, the 
epistle from London was read, as well as other mat- 
ters incident to the first session. The summary of 
the 14 American epistles, prepared beforehand, was 
greatly appreciated, as it brought out all the striking 
and important features of all the epistles. It is 
evident that Friends in America are much more a 
subject of interest over here, owing doubtless to the 
fact of the recent appointment to the Five Years’ 
Meeting, as well as the visits of a few of our members 
more recently to some of the American meetings. 
We are hoping there may be an interchange of visits 
from Friends there as we have been favored with 
them from London Yearly Meeting. 

As usual, the subject of temperance claimed a good 
share of attention, and the remarkable progress in 
the United States and elsewhere contrasted favorably 
with the slowness of our movements in this country. 
Still we are thankful that something “has been 
attempted and something done” in promoting the 
cause. 

We cannot say much as to our advocacy of the 
peace question during the past year, still the time 
devoted to it during the yearly meeting was both 
lively and interesting, and the subject is specially 
commended to our quarterly meeting for their serious 
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attention. [I may mention here that the invitation 
from the two yearly meetings in New York State to 
join with them, and all bearing the name of Friends 
throughout the world, met with a warm reception, 
their object being to consider methods of bringing 
pressure to bear on all our governments on the. sub- 
ject of peace and arbitration. The invitation was 
very cordially accepted and five Friends appointed 
to join in the proposed movement. 

Our schools, judging from the reports, appear to 
be in a fairly flourishing condition, and steps were 
taken to insure our having fuller details of their 
working in the future. 

The home mission conference is one of the most 
favorite gatherings during the yearly meeting, and 
it Was a particularly instructive time this year; and 
in this connection a feature may be mentioned which 
I believe does not. exist elsewhere, although it has 
some resemblance to the Christian Endeavor move- 
ment so successful in the United States. I refer to 
the Young Friends Association, which has now over 
500 members throughout the yearly meeting and has 
a quarterly journal of its own. Its chief object is 
to raise the tone of spiritual life in the members and 
to promote the interests of the Society of Friends. 
This association had several meetings during the 
yearly meeting, and is now a not unimportant feature 
of.our organization. 

The reports from our quarterly meetings on 
foreign missions show that the interest throughout 
the land is well maintained. The annual meeting 
of our Irish branch of the F. F. M. A. is generally 
the most crowded of any meeting on the program, the 
presence of our friends from China and India adding 
much to the interest of the occasion. There is no 
doubt that China is waking up and means to go 
ahead; and amid all the unrest of India there are 
not a few indications of a hungering after better 
things. 

And now, with much to encourage, we are still 
hoping for definite signs of progress. The devo- 
tional meetings and meetings for worship gave a 
good tone to our annual gathering and made us very 
conscious of our continued need of help from above, 
and that not by anything in ourselves, but “by My 
Spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts,” can any real work 


be accomplished for the advancement of the 
Redeemer’s Kingdom and for the glory of God. To 


Him be all the praise. 


Sone Viens on Present Bay Copirs. 


MINISTRY AND OVERSIGHT. 


BY DAVID M. EDWARDS. 


It has been repeatedly said that there are two sides 
to all questions. This, however, does not seem to be 
true in the case of the proposed absorption of the 
meeting for ministry and oversight in the meeting 
at large. This meeting for ministry and oversight, 
however serviceable it may one time have been, has 
ceased to be of any vital force or practical use, and 


has come to be a mere formal affair. It is the 
“vermiform appendage” of Quaker machinery. 

In the days of “weighty Friends” and of large 
additions of members not trained in the traditions 
and practices of the Society, this meeting undoubt- 
edly served a purpose. But to-day, when the average 
intelligence in Church affairs has been raised and 
when the realization of the primitive democratic 
spirit of Quakerism is more practical, it has wholly 
lost its necessity for existence and, indeed, has come 
to be a clog upon the progress of the Church. Thus 
it provides for a duplication of work, robbing the 


| business, thus doubly considered, of its newness and 


interest, and paving the way for a shifting of 
responsibility. The meeting on ministry and over- 
sight does not feel like considering very definitely 
the business brought before it, as the members will 
wet another chance at it in the meeting at large; and 
the meeting at large feels a lack of responsibility 
because, the business has already been considered. If 
the same business were brought before a committee 
and then, after consideration, forwarded to the meet- 
ing at large, it would not only receive better consid- 
eration, but also be newer, fresher and fuller of 
interest. In this way, also, all members would have 
i part in the disposal of any matter whatsoever. 

As said in the beginning of this article, there seems 
to be a multitude of reasons why the proposed plan 
of the Five Years’ Meeting be carried out and none 
for the continuance of the present plan. In view 
ot all these reasons, and the fact that the meeting on 
ministry and oversight is almost universally seen to 
be of little or no utility, it appears as though the 
proposed plan is one in the direction of prosperity. 

Oskaloosa, Ta. 


Missionary Department. 
[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to the editor, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


EXTRACT FROM F. A. I. M. REPORT. 
Lirhanda. 


The work at Lirhanda, during the absence of 
Edgar T. and Adelaide W. Hole, has been carried on 
by Cherubini Matolas, a native helper. The mission- 
aries feel that he has done good work, as good as any 
native teacher could do, and he is well liked by the 
natives. 

Ife wrote a report in English in which he speaks 
of the heathen custom of having dances each year 
that the crops are good, and that a few months before 
he wrote, these had been going on for weeks. He also 
said that many men and women, boys and girls had 
taken their own life by hanging, and some of them 
said it was the spirits of their dead ancestors calling 
them. He added, “It seems that these people have 
very, very little conscience. They do not mind even 
their own life.” “ 

Many come on First-day to hear the gospel but, he 
says, “The darkness of their old custom hides them 


from the light of God.” 
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The number of boys who come to the school and 
show by this that they want to learn is encouraging 
for the future. The grown up people do not readily 
attend and often try to frighten their children by 
telling them that if they will not obey their old 
father’s dead spirit they will die, and sometimes a 
boy will say to his teacher, “My father wants me to 
go and make our old customs ceremony.” 

Virginia Blackburn supplements this report by 
saying, “The chief Shitemi perseveres in trying to 
learn to read and write, and slowly, but surely 
improves.” The attendance at the branch school in 
this village is most encouraging, there being a regular 
attendance of more than forty boys and young men. 

At the Lirhanda school, a son of the chief, Kivini, 
surpasses in reading. He isa lad of 10 years of age. 
Kivini has recently started seven more of his own 
small children in school. He, himself, is most regular 
in his attendance at First-day service and frequently 
his voice is heard in prayer. 

E. J. anp Dezoran G. Ress. 

British East Afreca, 

First month 1, 1909. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselves. 


William Trueblood, Kokomo, Ind., is recovering from some 
weeks’ illness, 


Milo and Carrie P. Reece have been called to do pastoral 
work in the meeting at Star, Kansas. 

Charles E. Tebbetts was at Friends University for a few 
days week before last, speaking on missionary subjects and 
conferring with the student volunteer band and others inter- 
ested in mission work. His address on “The Awakening of 
the World” was especially well received. 


“The roll of four score years” continues to grow. ‘To those 
already reported we should add: Ruth Sillings, Batavia Meet- 
ing, lowa, 89; Sarah Weed, 83; Gertrude Whittier Cartland, 
Amesbury, Mass., 87; Peter Levett, Amesbury, Mass., 83; 
Benoni Hill, Seneca, Kan., 82; and Asenath Hill, Seneca, 
Kan., 88. f 


Edgar L. Requa is well pleased with the outlook in his new 
field as pastor in the meeting at Springbrook, Ore. He writes: 
“This is a great country; the thing that impresses me is the 
hopefulness of the people. Friends here are aggressive and 
looking forward rather than backward. The hope of Quaker- 
ism is the small meeting.” 

The lectures delivered by’George A. Barton at the Sagamore 
Summer School last year, on “Historic Forms of the Christian 
Message,” are to appear in the Friends Quarterly Examiner, 
published at 54 Hatton Garden, London, E. C., England. The 
first lecture on “The Message of Christ” appeared in the num- 
ber for Fourth month. The other lectures will follow two 
in each number until the course is completed. 


The little group of Friends in Harrisburg, Pa., held a meet- 
ing the 23d ult. John Dillingham and Dr. S$. Mason McCollin, 
Philadelphia, and Mary A. Walker, Dillsburg, were present. 
Friend Dillingham gave a helpful message, as also did 
Martha W. Bishop. Hereafter these Friends will hold First- 
day meetings at 119 South Second Street, the next one being 
the 27th inst. The next evening meeting will be Second-day, 
the 14th, at the home of Wm. Smallwood, in Paxtang. 

The three days’ meeting held at Friends Home, the 14th to 
16th ult., in connection with Friends Chapel Monthly Meeting; 
Ohio, was fairly well attended and good interest manifested. 
The ministers present were A. J. Curstenberger, Clara Waters, 


John Ridick and the pastor, Anstice M. Harvey. A number 
of Friends were in attendance from the different meetings in 
the monthly meeting. A like meeting will be held at St. 
Marys, Seventh-day, the roth. 

Many of our readers who know David Tatum, of Chicago, 
one of the veteran ministers of Western Yearly Meeting, now 
in his eighty-sixth year, will appreciate the following, taken 
from a recent personal letter: 

“IT am still confined at home on account of my heart weak- 
ness and debility, peacefully resting and resigned to the good 
providence of God, in the execution of those laws that govern 
life, and the destiny of men and nations.” 


The current number of The Earlhamite speaks of the exten- 
sion of student government among the college girls, and adds: 
“Under the new arrangements, Earlham girls have a time for 
study, a time for play, and a time for sleep—a time for every- 
thing and everything in its time. And above all, Earlham 
girls have a growing respect and confidence in themselves and 
in each other.” 

The same number contains Levi T. Pennington’s prize 
oration on the “Evolution of World Peace.” 


Mahlon Perry, evangelistic superintendent of California 
Yearly Meeting, is holding a series of special meetings at 
First Friends Meeting, Long Beach. He is preaching the 
plain, simple Gospel and his messages are much appreciated. 

This meeting is united in heart sympathy and service. Within 
the past three years it has established two monthly meetings 
and has added 83 members to its enrollment, and there are 
seven more applicants for next monthly meeting. Andrew F. 
Mitchell has consented to remain as pastor for another year. 


Friends of Hesper and Springdale Quarterly Meetings, 
Kansas, held a missionary conference at Lawrence on the 2ist 


' and 22d ult. 


The conference opened with a morning session in which 
Charles E. Tebbetts conducted the study class upon “The 
Motive and Aims of Missions.” Eli Perisho then spoke on 
“The Relation of Local Pastors to Mission Work,” which was 
followed by general discussion. 

The sessions which followed were all devoted to subjects 
pertinent to missionary work among Friends. How to dis- 
seminate knowledge through Study Classes, the Bible School, 
ete., how to organize for missions, were among the themes 
discussed. 


Bloomingdale Quarterly Meeting was held Fifth month 
14th to 16th, at Bloomingdale, Ind., with a good degree of 
interest manifested in all the different lines of work. Friends 
were favored to have Nathan and Esther G. Frame with them, 
who brought messages brimful of inspiration. On account of 
ill health, they spent the winter in New Mexico. Their many 
friends will be glad to know of the beneficent influence of 
that climate. Esther G. Frame gave three sermons. during 
the quarterly meeting which were full of power. All her old 
time vigor and ability are again manifested. The labors of 
both were much appreciated. Dr. Harold, Indianapolis, was 
also present and gave his sermon, “The Plan of the Ages,” 
on First-day afternoon. 


The ministers of Indiana Yearly Meeting met for confer- 
at Raysville the 19th to 21st ult. George W. Bird was chair- 
man, and Ada Elliott Lee was appointed secretary. The 
opening session was devoted to a general survey of the year’s 
work among Friends in the United States. Elbert Russell led 
the discussion, followed by Ira Johnson. The second session 
was occupied by a symposium on how the various depart- 
ments of church work could be made to contribute to the 
spiritual life of the meeting. Charles S. White told how 
“mission work” could be made a helpful agency. Flora 
Sayres and Daisy Barr discussed the “Ladies’ Aid; Clyde 
Watson, the “Adult Bible Class;” Jennie Ridgeway, the 
“Teachers’ Training Class,” and Winifred Milligan, the “Mes- 
senger Society.” The discussion was closed by Truman Ken- 
worthy. The third session of the conference was devoted to 
ways and means of service. President Robert L. Kelly spoke 
of the “Minister in Politics ;” Dr. O. N. Huff, of the “Emman- 
uel Movement.” 

A paper on “Personal Evangelism,” by Ada E. Lee, met the 
general approval of the conference, and she was directed to 
send the paper for publication to THe AMERICAN FRIEND and 
The Evangelical Friend. “The Church and the Young Man” 
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occupied a session, and William J. Sayres led the discussion. 

The closing session was devoted to the consideration of 
pastoral care. Robert Douglas discussed “A Life Pastorate.” 
The conference adjourned to meet at Earlham during the 
summer Bible Institute. 


The denominational college and educational work generally 
is receiving considerable attention among Iowa Friends. ‘The 
current number of Western Work contains several editorial 
paragraphs on different phases of the subject. 

First-day, the 9th ult. Professors Hadley, Edwards, and 
Miles, also Charles Moore and Alexander Purdy, gave educa- 
tional addresses before the congregations of Bear Creek and 
Ackworth Quarterly Meetings. 

T. Helen Tostenson gave the address to the graduating 
class of Stavenger Academy, and Dr. D. M. Edwards to the 
graduating class of the Lynnville High School. 

President Isaac Sharpless was at Penn College, the 15th to 
17th ult. His lectures were well attended and much interest 
was manifested. 

R. B. A. McBride, Omaha, Neb., will deliver the com- 
mencement address at Penn College the 16th inst. 


The Chicago Men’s Association of Friends gave an informal 
reception and dinner on Sixth-day evening, the 21st ult, at 
the Chicago Grand Pacific Hotel, Isaac Sharpless being the 
principal guest. 

It was a very interesting and profitable occasion to all pres- 
ent. President Sharpless spoke on the subject, “Quaker 
Leadership in Moral Reforms,” dwelling especially upon the 
true Quaker spirit of rigid adherence to moral principles, 
regardless of results, and in the face of any and all opposition. 
This spirit, he said, gave those who have in the past espoused 
moral reforms at the time unpopular, the courage which made 
them prominent as leaders in those reforms, and to-day the 
same spirit is needed among those calling themselves 
Quakers. We are too anxious for immediate results in our 
religious and reform work, and not as willing to do the work 
unless we can see results, as were our forefathers. 

Charlotte E. Vickers spoke briefly about some of our 
“Quaker Women,” dwelling especially upon Elizabeth Fry. 

Abel M. White, who was raised under Friends influences, 
spoke of his great appreciation of his “Quaker Ancestors,” 
drawing from their example and impressing upon those pres- 
ent several important characteristics of righteous living. His 
remarks were significant from the fact that he had not 
attended a Friends meeting for forty years, and has spent a 
life-time in the ministry of the M. E. Church, being known in 
his conference as the Quaker Methodist. At present he is 
pastor of Chicago Grace M. E. Church. 


The Summer School at Lancaster, England, will meet the 
oth to 16th of Eighth month, and the one at Monkstown, a 
village about five miles from the City of Dublin, Ireland, the 
3d to 13th of Ninth month. 

The following lectures have been provisionally arranged for 
the former school: 

Prof. Elbert Russell, Earlham College, Indiana, four lectures— 
(1) and (2) “How the Canon of Scripture was Formed.” 
(3) and (4) “How to Investigate the Dates of Biblical 
Books.” 

Prof. G. Currie Martin, M.A., Airedale College, Bradford, 
three lectures—The Fourth Gospel: (1) “Its Authorship.” 
(2) “Its Thought.” (3) “Its Application.” 

John Wm. Graham, M.A., Manchaster, three lectures on 
“Ministry in the Early Church.” 

T. R. Glover, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge, two lec- 
tures on “John Bunyan.” 

Edward Grubb, M.A., Croydon, one or two lectures on “The 
Epistle to the Galatians.” 

Joseph Taylor, India, probably one lecture on “The Spiritual 
Needs of India.” 

Jas. H. Midgley, B.Sc., a lecture on “George Fox and His 
Friends in Lancaster.” 

Provisional arrangements have been made for the following 
lectures at Monkstown: 

“Messages of the New Testament.”—Four lectures by Prof. 
Elbert Russell, Earlham College, Indiana, U. S. A. 

“The ‘Kingdom of God’ in the Old Testament.”—Three lec- 
tures by Robert S. Franks, M.A., Woodbrooke. 

“The Synoptic Gospels.”’—Four lectures by Herbert G. Wood, 
M.A., Cambridge. 

“Jeremiah.’’—Two lectures by A. Neave Brayshaw, B.A., LL.B. 

“The Awakening of China,” and “The Psychology of Con- 
version.’—By Anne Wakefield Richardson, B.A. 


“The Inspiration of the Bible.’—By William C. Braithwaite, 

BEA, LLB: 

“Sacerdotal and Prophetic Conceptions of Religion.”—By 

Joseph Taylor, India. 

“The Ethics of Charity.”—By Lucy Gardner. 
“Preparation for Service.”—By Joan M. Fry. 

According to the statistics reported at Dublin Yearly Meet- 
ing this year there are now 2,467 Friends in Ireland. This is 
a decrease of four during the year. 

Two subjects received special consideration: The first, that 
of finding a modern substitute for the old-time meeting on 
ministry and oversight; and the second, that of broadening 
our recognition of ministry by discontinuing the “recording of 
ministers.” 

The British Friend thus summarizes the discussion in the 
concluding session of the meeting on ministry and oversight: 
“The meeting considered the advisability of laying down the 
meetings for ministry and oversight altogether, and substitut- 
ing for them committees of the monthly meeting having 
charge of the ministry and pastoral work. Though not yet 
prepared to make such a sweeping change, the meeting 
showed much dissatisfaction with the present position of mat- 
ters, both as regards the constitution of the meeting and the 
way in which its duties are carried out. 

“The question as to the advisability of recording ministers 
was considered at much length, and the feeling of the meeting 
was undoubtedly very adverse to the present system. It was 
decided to mention the matter in the report to the yearly 
meeting, with the idea of having it discussed there.” 

The consideration of this subject in the regular meeting, is 
summarized as follows: “One sitting was almost entirely given 
up to considering whether it is advisable to retain the present 
practice of recording ministers, the subject being brought 
before the meeting in the report from the meeting of ministry 
and oversight. In the discussion which followed, emphasis 
was laid on what was considered to be the underlying prin- 
ciple of the Society of Friends, that every individual is 
responsible to God for carrying out His will as it is made 
known to him. That being so, it is invidious to single out 
one form of gift for recognition, to the exclusion of all others. 
It was also urged that the result of the practice was to dis- 
courage in many cases those not acknowledged, and in the 
case of those acknowledged to place them in a wrong position, 
a position in which they almost seemed to be expected to 
speak. The very great difference in the view taken of qualifi- 
cations in different meetings, and the abandonment in some 
of the practice of recording, furnished another argument 
against the practice. On the other side it was urged that a 
similar practice seemed to have prevailed in New Testament 
times, and that even in assemblies where all are equal it has 
been found necessary to place some in the position of leaders. 
That to publicly recognize the gift of prophecy is helpful and 
encouraging to those possessed of it, and in practice is not 
found to be discouraging to others. 

The alternative proposed was to either merge the offices of 
minister and elder in one body of elders, or else have a com- 
mittee set apart having care of the ministry specially. The 
subject was commended to the earnest consideration of the 
quarterly meetings, with a view to its being brought forward 
at next yearly meeting.” 


BORN. 


Wooten—To Abijah E. and Lusetta C. Wooten, San Diego, 
Cal., Fifth month 16, 1909, a son, Isom Carter. 


MARRIED. 


Coppock-McPuerson.—Near Gate, Okla., Fifth month 15, 
1909, Maude McPherson and Roy Coppock. Both these young 
people were former students at Friends University. 


DIED. 


Mrraries.—At Holguin, Cuba., Fourth month 28, 1909, Blas 
Grimaly Miralles, who was one of the charter members of 
Holguin Monthly Meeting of Friends and for some time served 
the meeting very acceptably as secretary He was an officer in 
the Spanish army in Cuba during the to years’ war, from ’67 
to 77. His life was passed in the darkness of unbelief till he 
bought a Bible, out of curiosity, and began attending the 
Friends meeting. After several months of struggle the light 
came. ; 
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Che International Lesson. 


SECOND QUARTER, 
LESSON XI. SIXTH MONTH 13, 1909. 


HEROES OF FAITH. 


HEBREWS II : 1-40. 
For special study, verses 1-3, 17-20. 


Gorpen TExt.—Faith is the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen.) Heb. 11 : 1. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Sixth month 7th. Heroes of 
faith. Heb. 11 : 1-19. 

Third-day. Heroes of faith, Heb. 11: 
20-31. 

Fourth-day. Heroes of faith. Heb. 11: 
32-40. 

Fifth-day. Abraham tried. Gen, 22: 1-14. 

Sixth-day. Isaac blessed Jacob and Esau. 


Gen. 27 : 18-40. 
Seventh-day. Jacob gives his blessing. Gen. 
48 : 1-22. 
First-day. Stephen speaks of Moses. Acts 
7 3 13-36. 

Time—Unknown; probably between 
64 and 69 A. D. 


Where written—Unknown; possibly 
in Rome, though not likely (see Heb. 
13:24); more likely in some place in 
Asia, Syria, or Egypt. 

To whom written—Not known; some 
think to Hebrew Christians in Rome, or 
Alexandria, or Jerusalem, but it is 
impossible even to approach certainty. 

Author.—Unknown. The ascription 
to Paul does not occur in the best manu- 
scripts, and from the earliest times it 
has been recognized as anonymous. 
There have been many guesses; among 
them, Barnabas, who fills the require- 
ments in several respects; Silas (Sil- 
vanus) the companion of St. Paul; 
Luther suggested Apollos, who fulfils the 
requirements better than any of the 
above. Within the last few years Pris- 
cilla has been suggested. She is the 
most probable of all. The fact that she 
was a woman accounts for the epistle 
being anonymous, as there was a very 
strong feeling against women teachers, 
especially among the Jewish Christians, 
and the name would be likely to be 
suppressed intentionally. There are a 
number of other points also which 
might be named. After all, with pres- 
ent information, the author’s name must 
remain a matter of conjecture. Practi- 
cally no scholar of reputation ascribes 
the work to Paul. Origen, one of the 
learned fathers of the Church, who 
lived in the third century, says, “Who 
wrote the Epistle, God only knows.” 

The epistle to the Hebrews is, of all 
the New Testament books, the most 


rhetorically composed; it has a unity of | 


purpose and treatment not found else- 
where; it is a carefully ordered argu- 
ment from beginning to end, and we 
find none of those digressions, that 
abruptness, that sudden change of argu- 
ment so characteristic of Paul’s epistles. 
The author, though a perfect familiarity 
with the Hebrew law is shown, always 
quotes from the Septuagint, never from 
the Hebrew, and shows little acquaint- 
ance with rabbinical theology. The dialect 
of Philo of Alexandria is used, and an 
acquaintance with Alexandrian methods 
of thought and philosophy is evident. 
The main purpose of the espistle is to 
exhort those who were in danger of 
falling away from their faith to “hold 
fast their confidence steadfast to the 
end.” ‘These Jewish Christians seem to 
feel that Christianity cannot give them 


{ 


what they have lost in leaving Judaism 
and therefore are in danger of losing all 
faith in God. The author, however, 
argues strongly and elaborately that the 
Gospel gives all that the law aimed to 
give, and far more, because Christ is 
the substance and that which went 
before was but shadow. One notable 
difference between Paul and the author 
of Hebrews has been pointed out thus: 
“In Hebrews the blood of Christ 
cleanses worshippers; in Romans it 
reconciles enemies.” 

The lesson is from the eleventh chap- 
ter, one of the most eloquent passages in 
the Bible. The author in the tenth 
chapter exhorts the readers to faithful- 
ness, and encourages them in the 
eleventh chapter by the history of the 
heroes of faith in the Hebrew annals. 
And not only this; it is shown that 
“faith can lift us into fellowship with 
the unseen, that it can carry us within 
the veil,” “While hope is the confident 
anticipation of a future regarded as 
future, faith appropriates that future as 
an experience, of the present.” 

1. “Now faith is assurance of things 
hoped for, a conviction of things not 
seen. Amer. R. V. This is without 
doubt the best version of this famous 
text. It is not to be supposed that the 
writer intended to give a formal defi- 
nition of faith so much as to empha- 
size those aspects of it which would 
enforce his argument. It should be 
noted that this is not the sense in which 
Paul uses the word so often—personal 
trust in Christ—but the idea of an 
inward conviction that what we hope 
for has a real existence. 

2. “For therein the elders had wit- 
ness borne to them.” R. V. On account 
of ‘their faith the Sctiptures bore a 
good witness to them. The elders were 
the saints of former days. 

3. “So that what is seen hath not been 
made out of things which do appear.” 
R. V. This verse is not very clear: 
“Faith enables us to perceive the invis- 


ible cause of the phenomenal world.” | 


He means to say, that by faith we 


believe. that God created the world out | 


of nothing. Compare Rom. 1 : 20. 

4-16. Various examples of faith. “Abel 
recognized the natural obligation to 
God generally and fulfilled them unto 
death; Enoch realized fellowship with 
God in action till it was crowned in 
an eternal fellowship; Noah obeyed a 
specific direction of God and was saved 
through suffering.” Abraham was the 
shining example. These did not receive 
the promises though they saw “them 
from afar.” 

17, 18. The greatest test was that of 
Abraham when called to sacrifice Isaac. 

19. “Accounting that God is able to 
raise up, even from the dead; from 
whence he did also in a figure receive 
him back.” Amer. R. V. The original 
is not very clear. The meaning seems 
to be that, to Abraham’s mind, Isaac 
was as good as dead—his restoration 
was equivalent to a resurrection. 

‘i “Joseph, when his end was nigh.” 


23. “Proper child.” “Goodly.” R. V. 

24. “When he was grown up.” R. V. 
“Refused.” The word implied deliberate 
rejection—it was no hasty decision. 

25. “Pleasures of sin.” Not a vicious 
life, but a life of worldly success which 
would have been sinful for him, who had 
received a call to a higher field. “For a 


season.” The rewards of the life indicated 
would have been temporary—for a time 
only— while those of the higher life 
were eternal, 

26. “Accounting the reproach of [the] 
Christ greater riches than the treasures 
of Egypt; for he looked to the recom- 
pense of reward.” Amer. R. V. The 
exact meaning is not very clear. The 
author seems to mean that Moses looked 
upon the lot he had chosen as an endur- 
ance of the Messiah’s reproach, con- 
sciously borne in his cause. “For the 
joy of redeeming Israel from Egyptian 
bondage Moses dared to make a great 
refusal and to despise its infamy.” 

27. “Forsook Egypt.’ At the time of 
the exodus. 

28. “The ‘faith’ was shown by belief 
in the impending peril and by acceptance 
of the appointed means of salvation.” 


And let the morrow rest 
In his beloved hand; 
His good is better than our best, 
As we shall understand— 
If trusting him who faileth never, 
We rest on him, to-day, forever! 


—Frances R. Havergal. 


A REBELLION 


FOOD DEMANDED. 


The human body will stand a lot of 
abuse but sometime it will surely rebel 
and demand the proper food in place of 
the pasty, starchy, greasy stuffs on which 
it has been made sick. 

Then is the time to feed Grape-Nuts, 
the most scientific and perfect food in 
the world. 

A lady of Washington says: “Three 
years ago I was very ill with catarrh of 
the stomach and was given up to die by 
one doctor. I laid in bed four months 
and my stomach was so weak that I 
could not keep down medicine or hardly 
any kind of food and was so weak and 
emaciated after four months of this 
starvation that my daughter could easily 
lift me from bed and put me in my 
chair, : 

“But weak as my stomach was, it 
accepted and relished and_ digested 
Grape-Nuts without any difficulty the 
first time that wonderful food was tried. 

“My doctor told me to eat Grape- 
Nuts, which were predigested, and 
although I felt certain I could not keep 
the food on my stomach I made the 
trial and it was a most complete suc- 
cess. : 
“T am now strong and in better health 
than for a great many years and am 
gradually growing still stronger. I rely 
on Grape-Nuts for most of the nourish- 
ment that I get. The results have cer- 
tainly been wonderful in my case and 
prove that no stomach is so weak it will 


| not digest Grape-Nuts. 


“My baby got so fat from feeding on 
Grape-Nuts I was afraid I would have 
to stop giving the food to him, but I 
guess it is a healthy fat for his health is . 
just perfect.” ' 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little 
book, “The Road to Wellville.” “There’s 
a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New 
York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR SIXTH MONTH 13, IQ00. 


THE NOBLE LIFE OF FRANCES 
WILLARD. 

Prov. 31:10, 17-20, 25, 26, 29-31. 

DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Sixth month 7th. The mother 


of us all. en 3: F8:25; 

Wee Sarah—obedience. I Pet. 3: 
Fourth-day, Ruth—trustfulness. Ruth 2: 

seria. Mary—spirituality. Luke 2: 
Sixth-day. Martha—service. Luke 10: 


8-42. 

Seventh-day. Mary—worship. John 12: 
I-9. 

“It is not my purpose to pronounce a 
eulogy upon Miss Willard. A life like 
hers, given ‘without reservation and 
without terms to help and to bless the 
world, is in no need of empty words of 
praise. It is crowned already beyond 
all our poor eulogies.” 


This paragraph from an address of 
Senator Dolliver on the occasion of the 
unveiling of the monument of Frances FE. 
Willard in the Statuary Hall of our 
National Capitol gives the key to her 
life—“given without reservation and 
without terms to help and to bless the 
world.” From childhood she declared 
herself ambitious, desirous to react on 
the world about her to the utmost ounce 
of power, to be widely known, loved, 
and believed in. The couplet, 


“Make me little and unknown, 
Loved and prized by God alone,” 


angered her by its supreme absurdity. 
“T wanted to be now and in all worlds 
my very utmost. I fully purposed to be 
one whom the multitudes would love, 
lean on, and bless. Lying on the prairie 
grass and lifting my hands toward the 
sky, I used to say in my inmost spirit, 
“What is it that I am to be, O God?’” 

A child who set about life in such a 
spirit could not be less than a power for 
good. She gave up her place at Evans- 
ton because the president of the uni- 
versity had “the will of Napoleon. TI 
have the will of Queen Elizabeth.” 
When Moody learned that this was the 
reason of her leaving, he lost his own 
interest in a plan to secure her as his 
assistant in his work. But she had a 
place of her own, not to be invited into, 
*but to make and to fill as only one person 
in an age can do. 


The Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union is her child, and though she was 
not its president during its first four 
years, it was under her presidency that 
it became a power for righteousness in 
all fields of activity. “Do everything,” 
was her rule for the women she gathered 
around her; and the wide field of use- 
ful activities and the wide range of 
achievement which the organization 
“brought within the range of thousands 
of women, heretofore undirected and in- 
effective, if not even unstirred and idle, 
justify fully the plans and aspirations of 
Frances Willard. Her “record will be 
associated with no particular form of 
philanthrophy, but will stand among the 
landmarks of the ages that point the 
progress of the world along all the 
upward way.” 
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NEW YORK BIBLE SOCIETY IN 


NEED OF FUNDS. 


During the last three months more 
than 25,000 volumes of Scripture in 34 
languages have been distributed by the 
New York Bible Society in the city and 
harbor of New York. There is no 
broader or more important work, in 
which all Christians can unite, for the 
uplifting of those in spiritual darkness. 
Multitudes ignorant of the Gospel have 
come to our doors—we do not have to 
cross the seas to reach them—and here 
they are given the Scriptures in their 
own language by missionaries of the 
New York Bible Society. 

Immigrants by the thousand are land- 
ing every day, sailors from every part 
of the world are coming into our har- 
bor and many homes in the city are 
without the Bible. 

The Society is in very great need of 
more funds in order to meet the 
demands for Bible distribution during 
the summer season; and has issued a 
special appeal for help. ‘Those who 
leave home for a vacation in the sum- 
mer will have pleasure during their 
absence in knowing that some of these 
people will receive a copy of the Scrip- 
tures for the first time because of their 


donation to the New York Bible 
Society. 
James H. Schmelzel, treasurer; Dr. 


George William Carter, general secre- 
tary, 66 Bible House, New York City. 


NOTICES. 
Yearly Meeting of Friends for New 
England, will be held at Portland, Me., 
commencing Sixth month 22, 1909, with 
meeting on ministry and oversight, at 9 
A. M. Meeting for discipline Sixth 
month 23d. Friends expecting to attend 
and wishing information or boarding 

places will please address, 
By direction of committee, 
Lewis M. Douctas, 
Portland, Me. 


One hundred and tenth anniversary of 
the founding of Westtown Boarding 
School:— 

The Board of Managers of Westtown 
Old Scholars’ Association request your 
presence at the twelfth annual reunion, 
to be held at Westtown, Seventh-day, 
Sixth month 5, 1900. 

This invitation is also extended to the 
husbands, wives and children of old 
scholars and to all other interested 
friends of the school. 


California Yearly Meeting at Whittier, 
Cal., will open on Third-day, Sixth 
month 22d. Friends wishing accommo- 
dations should correspond with the sec- 
retary of the entertainment committee, 
Mrs. Jessie Jessup, Whittier, Cal. 

Frank MitHous, Chairman. 


Program of Pastors’ Alliance of Kan- 
sis Yearly Meeting, to be held at 
Wichita, Kansas: 

SECOND-DAY, SIXTH MONTH 77H. 

8 P. M. Opening address, Rev. John 
D. Mills. 

THIRD-DAY, SIXTH MONTH 81H. 

*8 to 8.30 A. M. Devotional. 

*8.45 to 9.45 A. M. “New Testament 
Times,’ Dr. Wm. L. Pearson. 

*to to 11 A. M, “Life of Christ,” 
Prof. Stranahan. 

*2 P.M. “The Ideal Ministry,” Pres. 
Edmund Stanley. 


{ 


3 P. M. “The Yearly Meeting Pro- 
gram,” Pres, Stanley. 

8 P. M. “Evangelistic Work of Our 
Yearly. Meeting,’ Homer Cox. 

* Daily. s 


FOURTH-DAY, SIXTH MONTH OQTH. 


3 P. M. “Planting Friends Meetings 
in Cities and Towns,’ L. Clarkson Hin- 
shaw. 

8 P. M. “Doctrine of Peace,’ Pres. 
Stanley. 


FIFTH-DAY, SIXTH MONTH IOTH. 


3 P. M. “Problems of Church Fin- 
ance,” Nathan Brown. 
8 P. M. “Baptism,” Eli H. Perisho. 


SIXTH-DAY, SIXTH MONTH IITH. 


3 P. M. “Educational Qualifications 
for the Ministry,’ Absolem Knight. 

8 P. M. Closing Service. 

Board can be secured near the Uni- 
versity building for 60 cents per day. 

All expecting to attend the conference 
should send their names to the secretary 
not later than May 2oth. 

Let each one come supplied with Bible, 
Note-book and “Ideal Ministry.” 

Following the main presentation of 
each topic a round table will be con- 
ducted in which it is hoped everyone 
will take a part. Think on the sub- 
jects and be ready to make your contri- 
butions to the discussions. 


OVER THE FENCE 
NEIGHBOR SAYS SOMETHING. 


’ The front yard fence is a famous 
council place on pleasant days. Maybe 
to chat with some one along the street, 
or for friendly gossip with next door 
neighbor. Sometimes it is only small 
talk but other times neighbor has some- 
thing really good to offer. 

An old resident of Baird, Texas, got 
some mighty good advice this way once. 

He says: 

“Drinking coffee left me nearly dead 
with dyspepsia, kidney disease and bowel 
trouble, with constant pains in my 
stomach, back and side, and so weak I 
could scarcely walk. 

“One day I was chatting with one of 
my neighbors about my trouble and told 
her I believed coffee hurt me. Neighbor 
said she knew lots of people to whom 
coffee was poison and she pleaded with 
me to quit it and give Postum a trial. 
I did not take her advice right away 
but tried a change of climate which did 
not do me any good. Then I dropped 
coffee and took up Postum. 

“My improvement began immediately 
and I got better every day I used 
Postum. 

“My bowels became regular and in 
two weeks all my pains were gone. Now 
I am well and strong and can eat any- 
thing I want to without distress. All of 
this is due to my having quit coffee, and 
to the use of Postum regularly. 

“My son who was troubled with indi- 
gestion thought that if Postum helped 
me so, it might help him. It did, too, 
and he is now well and strong again. 

“We like Postum as well as we ever 
liked the coffee and use it altogether in 
my family in place of coffee and all keep 
well.” “There’s a Reason.” Read “The 
Road to Wellville?’ in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


3, 1909.] 
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BOOK NOTICE. 


The Beauty of God, by John Hood. 
Published -by J. Lanahan, Baltimore, 
Md. Price $1.25. 

This work is an attempt by a doctor 
of medicine to make what is beautiful, 
loving, and true in modern literature 
and science minister to religious faith. 

The Speaker, No. 14, 
occasions, by Paul M. Pearson. Pearson 
Brothers, Philadelphia. Cloth 60 cents, 
paper 40 cents. 

Recitations especially chosen for all 
kinds of religious occasions make up the 
contents of The Speaker No. 14, edited 
by Paul M. Pearson, professor of public 
speaking, Swarthmore College. Like 
the numbers of this series that have pre- 
ceded it, No. 14 contains only the best 
literature that lends itself to recitation. 
In this particular number are selections 
for the Sunday School, for Young Peo- 
nes Societies, for Easter, Christmas, 

hanksgiving and other religious occa- 
sions. 


The Scofield Reference Bible, edited 


by Dr. C. I. Scofield, with the assistance 
of other Biblical students. Publishers, 
Oxford University Press, New York. 


Prices from $2.00 to $10.00. 


for religious | 


This Bible is the authorized version | 


with an entirely new system of refer- 


ences, topical sub-titles and brief explan- 


atory The central feature of the 
work is its unique reference system. 
place of the old marginal references 
selected because of the use of similar 


words, the editor has arranged a series 


notes. 


In | 


of references according to topics and | 


has arranged them in sych a way that 
the theme. may be traced through the 
entire Bible. This is done by grouping 
the references into triplets. The first 
reference is to the verse where the sub- 
ject next appears following the passage 
then before the reader, the second refer- 
ence shows where the subject is first 
mentioned in the Bible, and the third 
reference gives the passage where it is 
last mentioned. By this arrangement an 
entire theme can be traced from any text 
in the series. To illustrate, the subject 
of the Resurrection is mentioned in 
Daniel 12:2. From that reference we 
learn that the subject first appears in 
Job. 19:25. By going back to Job we 
find Ps. 16 :9 as the next passage, then 
BSeet7 
26:19, and so on, step by step through 
the Old and New Testament. 

In many ways this system is an im- 
provement over the old method of fol- 
lowing similar words, but it is inevitably 


bound to reflect the theological bias of | 


the person, or persons, selecting the 
references. To _ illustrate, 
undertakes to classify the references on 
the subject of “Flesh.” Some of them, 
owing to different shades of meaning in 
different passages, are not germane, 
while other very desirable references are 
omitted. 

Thus a student depending on these 
references for a fair exposition of what 
the Scriptures really teaches on this sub- 
ject, would be misled. This, of course, 
is not the intention of the editor, but it 
is an inevitable weakness of his system. 


“T suppose you carry a memento of 
some sort in that locket of yours?” 

“Yes, it is a lock of my husband’s 
hair, 

“But vour husband is still alive?” 

“Yes, but his hair is gone.” 


the editor | 


:15 as the one following, then Is. | 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 
Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, eecanaing: 


capital stock 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, 
RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, re- 
turnable on demand, for which interest 
is allowed. 


The Provident Life and Trust Go. 


Qffice, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


ASSETS, $82,228,483.14 
§,441,841.53 


a 7,831,007.86 
Charter Perpetual. 


And is empowered by law to act as EX- 
ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, 
RECEIVER, AGENT, etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 
from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. 


BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 
T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 


JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. 


J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
ASA S. WING 
JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 


ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 
JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 


FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 

JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 
MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 

HENRY H. COLLINS 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN 1900. 


New England Yearly Meeting, in 
Portland, Me, Sixth month 23d. 
Charles H. Jones, Amesbury, Mass., 


clerk, pro tem. 

California Yearly Meeting, in Whit- 
tier, Cal. Sixth month 23d. 
Chawner, clerk, 763 Summit Avenue, 
Pasadena, Cal. 


Canada Yearly Meeting, in Newmar- 
ket, Ontario, Sixth month 25th. 
liam Harris, clerk, Rockwood, Ont., 
Canada. 

Oregon Yearly Meeting, in Newberg, 
Ore., Seventh month 21st. H. Edwin 
McGrew, clerk, 318 South Boylston 
Street, Los’ Angeles, Cal. 

North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
4th. L. Lyndon Hobbs, clerk, Guilford, 
NoiG: 

Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wil- 
mington, Ohio, Eighth month roth. 
Albert J. Brown, clerk, Wilmington, 
Ohio, 

Ohio Yearly Meeting in Mt. Pleasant, 
Ohio, Eighth month 24th. Edward 
Mott, clerk, 3207 Cedar Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Iowa Yearly Meeting, ‘in Oskaloosa, 
Towa, Eighth month gist. Stephen M. 
Hadley, clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Western Yearly Meeting, in Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month 15th. 
Brown, clerk, Mooresville, Ind. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, in Richmond, 
Ind., Ninth month 22d. Timothy Nich- 
olson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting, 
Kan., Tenth month 8th. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, 1813 University Avenue, 
Wichita, Kan. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in Bal- 
timore, Md., Eleventh month 12th. 
Allen C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa. 


HOPEFUL CONSOLATION. 


An actual conversation between two 
little tots at a home in Washington, 


Wil- 


Thomas C. | 


John | 


| paper. 


in Wichita, | 


113 weeks 


D. C., on Christmas eve, after hanging 
up their stockings: 

Norval: Brother, suppose 
Claus don’t put anything in them. 

Charles: O my, suppose he don’t— 
weve been so bad. 

(Looking at each other intently for a 
minute. ) 

Norval: But, brother, look how bad 
we were last Christmas, and he brought 
us lots of things.—E-x. 


Santa 


(rE eVALUE tor Lae 
AMERICAN FRIEND as an 
advertising medium has been 
demonstrated time and again. 
Among our readers we “feel 
sure there are many who 
would gladly avail themselves 


| of the opportunity to use our 


advertising columns if only 


they fully understood the 


opportunity which THE 


| AMERICAN FRIEND thus 
_ affords. 


We should like to 
communicate with any 
individual or firm that may be 
interested in knowing more 
about the possibilities of this 
A one inch space for 
costs $12.74; 
26 weeks, $21.84; one year, 
$36.40. Larger or smaller 


spaces at the same rate. 
LAE: 


AMERICAN FRIEND 
1010 Arch St., Phila. 
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FINANCIAL 


> of Pali fo our Customers for 34 Years: 
oO OFirst Mor Loans oF €200. and 1 


liveeeo baci! PERKINS.-& Co. 


2 fataiie ie FINANCIAL BROKERS 
$ 5 of Deposit 


Lawrence, Kansas: 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment—tested by our cus- 
tomers for 3@years. Wecollect and remit inter- 


fa Fan Monrcaces! 


est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list. 


ELLSWORTH AND JONES. 


-TOWA FALLS, IOWA. 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and Okla- 
homa, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. Safest form of investmen?; no fluctuations 
in value; securities personally inspected; no 
loan made to exceed 40 per cent. of our valuation. 
Collections made without expense to Investor. 
Long and successful experience. References 
furnished, Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind 
JoszEPH J. DIcKINSON FRANK M. REED 


6’ NET TO] FARM 
LENDER | LOANS 


Write for up to date map of the new state and 
descriptive papers of our high grade first mért- 
gage loans on improved real estate in Eastern 
Oklahoma, the richest agricultural eountry in 
the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third value. 
All securities personally inspected by a salaried 
employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance Com- 
panies and Individuals who have invested in 
our mortgages for years, 


THE AMERICAN INVESTMENT 60. 


WALTER B. PASCHALL, Pres’t 


ATOKA = = OKLAHOMA 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate 


MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 
§ Bell, Walnut 52-10 


Telephones | Keystone, Race 70-09 


LINE CUTS 
COLOR WORK 


N. Wo Cor. 107 & ARCH 
FYUILADEL PHIA, =: 


-- THE CLERMONT.. 


IN THE 
BLUE RIDGE MOUNTAINS 
Open for guests. Kept by Friends. 
Special rates in May and June. 


Charmian P. O., Franklin Co., Pa. 


If you have anything to adver- 
tise, use the Subscribers’ Want 
Column of The American Friend. 
The cost for space is small and the 
results are almost invariably grati- 
fying. The American Friend, 1010 
Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘The 
American Friend” to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
line each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than 25c. Cash with order. 


A GOOD OPENING—For a Friends settlement 
in the Pan Handle of Texas. Where land is 
cheap, climate delightful, good water, mild 
winters, in a good farming district. For infor- 
mation write. Joon A. NIXON, or GEORGE O, 
CARPENTER, Plainview, Texas. 


BOISE, IDAHO—Capital of the State. Good 
Schools and Churches, Friends Church and 
Parsonage. If you wanta home in this city or 
vicinity, writefor information. Aaron M. Bray 
or A. H. Rinard, Boise, Idaho. 


FOR SALE—At Whittier, California. Two 
splendid modern homes. One eight-room, 2-story 
house, with good barn, and one seven-room, 
2-story house. Lots50x 150. Street work done, 
cement walks, fruit and flowers. Termsreason- 
able. Address owner, H. ©. Osporn, 187 North 
Bright Ave., Whittier, California. 


QUAINT QUAKER POST CARDS 


Beautifully printed, on cream tinted card, in 
Art Brown Doubletone ink, from engravings 
made from wash drawings—(except No.8, which 
is from pen sketch). 


No. 1, Two Friends in Gallery—Men. 
Gallery—Women, No. 3, On the Way to Meeting—Group, 
No. 4, The Quilting Party. No.5, Knitting. No, 6, Birming- 
ham Meeting House. No. 7, Haverford Meeting House. No. 
8, Greetings from Ye Olde Philadelphia (in three colors of ink), 
No. 12, Historic Philadelphia. 


Price, 3c. each. Two for 5c. 
By mail, add tc. for each lot of five cards. 
The set of 9, postpaid, 25c. 


No. 2, Two Friends in 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Makers of the Better Kind of PRINTING 
\ 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


921 FILBERT ST. 


William S$, 


Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphi= 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Bulletin. 


NEW FAST TRAIN TO THE POCONO 
MOUNTAINS AND SCRANTON 


For the accommodation of those who make their summer home 
in the Pocono Mountains, or the Upper Delaware Valley, and 
those whom business or pleasure calls to Scranton, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad has established an additional fast express in each direction. 


This new train has been named the ‘‘ Pocono and Scranton 
Express’’ northward, and the ‘“‘ Scranton and Philadelphia Express” 
southward, and runs through between Broad Street Station and 
Scranton, via Trenton and Stroudsburg, every week-day, leaving 
Philadelphia at 1.03 P. M. and Scranton 7.55 A. M. 


Stops are made at principal stations between Philadelphia and 
Manunka Chunk, and at all the important stations in the Delaware 
Valley and the Pocono Mountains, affording excellent daily service 


to and from the very popular Pocono region. 


This new train is. 


composed of high-grade equipment throughout, and carries Pullman 
parlor cars between Philadelphia and Scranton. 


Through parlor car service to Tobyhanna has also been estab- 
lished on trains leaving Philadelphia 8.43 A. M. week-days; and 7.48 


A.M. Sundays. 


The Pocono region is every year becoming more and more 
an attractive center for those who prefer the brisk air, the open 
reaches and the quietude of the mountains and hills to the excite- 
ment of the more populous seashore resorts. 


_ It is the nearest mountain section to Philadelphia, and this 
improved train service brings it within even easier reach of the 
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Eurnts anh Comments. 


After a strike of seven days, the Trac- 
tion employees in Philadelphia resumed 
work the 5th inst. The company granted 
all their requests except that for a wage 
of twenty-five cents an hour. The old 
wage was twenty cents and a compro- 
mise of twenty-two cents an hour was 
accepted for the present. 

Probably the greatest point gained by 
the working men is the privilege of pre- 
senting their differences to the company 
through representatives. Previous to 
the strike the company absolutely 
refused to meet any of the men or their 
representatives to discuss their griev- 
ances. While this is not an assurance 
of continued peace, or even of arbitra- 
tion, it is a step in that direction, and 
may be an opening wedge to better 
understanding. 


It seems safe to predict that the tariff 
bill when passed will be simply a new 
edition of the Dingley bill, altered to 
suit the manufacturing interests of the 
Northern sections of the country east of 
the Mississippi River. The discussion 
has at least made it clear that the time 
is not ripe for genuine national tariff 
revision. It is also probably bringing 
the country to favorable consideration 
of legislation for a permanent tariff 
commission. A provision for a bureau 
of experts is one feature of the Aldrich 
bill, its members to be appointed by the 
President for the purpose of considering 
the tariffs of others nations, in order 
to assist him in determining when these 
nations discriminate against our pro- 
ducts. This provision js generally 
approved by newspapers of all sections 
and parties. Its adoption would be an 
important step toward a more consistent 
and scientific method of collecting 
national revenues and promoting general 
business through the imposition of taxes 
on imports. That method devised and 
put in operation would be a great gain 
to the country. 


Attorney General Jackson of Kansas 
has been publishing some information 
which should give those interested in 
good citizenship courage to press for- 
ward. Among the things which he 
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recently made public is a letter from 
Mayor C. L. Davidson of Wichita: ae 

“I do not believe you can find a joint 
or place in Wichita where liquor is sold, 
and it will be a hard matter for the old 
toper to get even his tonic or bitters 
as a substitute for whisky. Bootleggers 
receive the maximum penalty of $500 
and six months in jail. The stock of 
liquor has been moved out of the Com- 
mercial Club, the Elks’ Lodge, the Sons 
of Hermann and all other places of this 
character where liquors have been kept 
by private individuals in lockers.” 

Assistant Attorney General Marshall, 
who is stirring up the local authorities 
in Topeka to close the clubs, says that 
the letter from Mayot Davidson is a 
sample of thirty or forty which he has 
received from mayors of other Kansas 
towns during the past week. He is very 
well pleased over the results of the cru- 
sade against the clubs. 


Bryn Mawr College closed its 24th 
academic year the 3d inst. by conferring 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts upon 
seventy young women, the degree of 
Master or Arts on three, and Doctor of 
Philosophy on two. 

President David Starr Jordan 
delivered the commencement address, 
speaking on “War and Manhood.” He 
traced the physiological effects of 
destroying the strongest and most well 
developed of a race and leaving the 
others to become the parents of the 
future, and drew a graphic picture of 
the degeneration that ensued. From the 
history of Rome he showed the Spirit 
of Domination which urged her to 
aggression, plunder, war was in reality 
the cause of her fall. Not the luxury, 
effeminacy and corruption of Nero and 
Caligula but the sapping of the nation’s 
strength by the destruction of her best 
men. Only those men were left who 
were fit for nothing but to plough and 
stay at home. In fact Rome had to bor- 
row tribes to till her fields. 

Spain, Italy and France show the effect 
of their blood-stained battlefields. The 
warlike nation of to-day is the decadent 
nation of to-morrow. Japan’s military 
prowess shown in the Chinese war after 
more than two hundred years of peace 
struck one critic as astonishing, It is 
just what we should expect. In times 
of peace there is no slaughter of the 
strong, no sacrifice of the courageous. 
If after two hundred years of incessant 
battle Japan still remained virile and 
warlike that would indeed be the marvel. 

2 
A thousand miles of mighty wood. 
Where thunderstorms stride fireshod 
A thousand plants at every rod, 
A stately tree at every rood; 

Ten thousand leaves at every tree, 

And each a miracle to me— 

Yet there be men who doubt of God! 


—Joaquin Miller. 


NO AIRS FOR HER. 


The Kansas City Journal tells how a 
colored woman and her boy dropped 
into a store in Memphis and made a 
small purchase. ‘The boy works on the 
railroad and appeared to be eighteen or 
twenty years old. When they were 
starting to leave the store the boy said: 
“Mamma, ain’t you going to buy a 
plate?” 


[Sixth month, 


“No, chile; don’t you go t’ gettin’ 


proud. We kin eat outen the skillet 
awhile yet.” 
NOTICES. 
Friends Library, 142 North Six- 


teenth Street, Philadelphia. Open on 
weekdays from 9 A. M. to 1 P. M., and 
from 2 P. M. to 5.30 P. M. 

Recent additions include: 

Abraham, G. D.—“Complete Moun- 
taineer.” 

Conger, S. P.—“Letters From China.” 

Cromer, Earl of—“Modern Egypt.” 
(Two vols.) 

Jefferson, C. E—“Character of Jesus.” 

Job, H. K—“Sport of Bird-Study.” 

King, H. C.—“Laws of Friendship, 
Human and Divine.” 

King, H. C.—“Seeming Unreality of 
the Spiritual Life.” 

Lowell, A. L.—“Government of Eng- 
land.” (Two vols.) 

Mathew, Shailer-—‘*The Church and 
the Changing Order.” 

Pullman, Joseph (Ed.) —“Rifted 
Clouds, or the Life Story of Bella 
Cooke.” 

Waineman, Paul—“Summer in Fin- 
land.” 

Wishard, J. G.—“Twenty Years in 
Persia.” 


Friends going to Stafford, Kan., and 
adjoining counties to work in harvest 
will be assisted in securing work by 
calling on S. Bond, Stafford, Kan. 


JUST ONE A DAY. 


HOW THE COFFEE DRINKER COMPROMISES 
HIS HEALTH, 


Some people ‘say: “Coffee don’t hurt 
me” and then add: “Anyway I only 
drink one cup a day.” 

If coffee really don’t hurt why not 
drink more? There is but one answer, 
and that is coffee does hurt them and 
they know it. When they drink it once 
a day they compromise with their 
enemy. There are people whom one cup 
of coffee a day will put in bed, if the 
habit be continued. 

“Although warned by physicians to 
let coffee alone, I have always been so 
fond of it that I continued to use Tt,” 
confesses an Ohio lady. “I com- 
promised with myself and drank just 
one cup every morning until about six 
weeks ago. 

“All the time I was drinking coffee I 
had heart trouble that grew steadily 
worse, and finally I had such alarming 
sensations in my head (sometimes caus- 
ing me to fall down) that I at last took 
my doctor’s advice and quit coffee and 
began to use Postum in its place. 

“The results have been all that the 
doctor hoped, for I have not only lost 
my craving for coffee and enjoy my 
good Postum just as well, but my heart 
trouble has ceased and I have no more 
dizzy spells in my head. I feel better in 
every way and consider myself a very 
fortunate woman to have found the truth 
about Postum.” 

Look in packages for the famous little 
book, “The Road to Wellville.” “There’s 
a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


The American Friend 


“Truth ts the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


Vou. XVI. 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH Monts 10, 1909 


No. 23 


SPIRITUAL GUIDANCE.* 


Wm. Charles Braithwaite, in his Swarthmore leec- 
ture for the present year, has made a distinct and 
valuable contribution to our knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of spiritual guidance. It has been slowly dawn- 
ing upon many of us of this generation that this 
question of guidance is the central question for us 
to consider. I have dealt with it in my “Social Law” 
and in my Fellowship Paper on “The Divine Presence 
in Human Life,” and Edward Grubb has more 
recently treated it in his book on ‘‘Authority and the 
Light Within,” and now in the book before us we 
have an illuminating treatment of this central 
subject. 

There are three possible methods of dealing with 
the claim that men like us do receive spiritual guid- 
ance—do have first-hand openings. The first way 
is to deny it flatly. This course has again and again 
been taken, and there are some who still take it. 
Many others, who do not positively deny immediate 
guidance, discount it, ignore it, and, in fact, consider 
spiritual revelation to belong entirely in the past. 

The second way of dealing with it is to exalt it to 
such a sacred height that no attempt is made to 
comprehend it or discuss any way of testing it at all. 
The truth which comes by the inward way is raised 
far above truth which is discovered by slow processes, 
and an extreme and undue prominence is given to 
mysterious and mystic bubblings which are supposed 
to have their origin in some other world than this. 
What is uttered when the mind is “empty and pas- 
sive” is believed to have peculiar unction, even though 
the matter of it may appear thin and unfeeding. The 
result is that a string of texts, suggested by a mental 
law of association, and spoken with a solemn tone, 
will pass for “prophetic” preaching and will go under 
the head of “guided” ministry, while a sermon 
weighted with spiritual meaning and rich with food 
for the soul will be judged somewhat severely and 
called “logical,” if it is known that the minister has 
been meditating on it before he came to meeting. 
That this second method has had a desolating effect 
on the ministry of our branch of the Church is as 


* “Spiritual Guidance in Quaker Experience,” by Wm. 
Charles Braithwaite, Swarthmore lecture for 1909. Headley 
Bros., London. 


| manlike understanding’ 


plain as daylight to anyone who studies our history 
with open mind. 

The third method is to examine thoroughly the 
principle and the tests of guidance and to discover 
the marks which distinguish truly spiritual ministry 
from that which is spurious and from that which is 
unillumined and unprophetic. The book under 
review is an excellent illustration of the value of 
this third method. The writer shows the dangers and 
the spiritual peril of insisting on an “empty mind” 
or of distrusting human learning and intellectual 
“helps,” and he points out that where a man, like 
Farnsworth, was able to minister with power and 
insight, though he was “as a white paper book without 
any line or sentence, but as it is revealed and written 
by the Spirit,” he was, to start with, a man of 
unusual parts and a person saturated with the Scrip- 
tures, as were nearly all the early Friends. He 
speaks with proper candor of the errors and blunders 
into which even the pillar Friends sometimes fell— 
the “whimsies,” the false trails, the unnecessary 
“crosses” which might have been avoided if there had 
been in operation a sounder way of testing guidance, 
and he gives an impressive account of the attempts, 
made by an extreme wing of the early society, to 
dispense with organization and discipline and to 
have no “rule” but individual guidance. 

The growth of the organization and the control 
and direction of affairs which came from the “‘states- 
> of George Fox are well 
sketched, and then we are shown the stereotyping of 
the ministry and the narrowing of guidance to fit 
the hardening system of discipline. He quotes a 
touching passage from a letter of Samuel Bownas, 
written in 1751: “The young generation of this age 
don’t seem to come up so well as could be desired. 
The Church seems very barren of young ministers 
to what it was in our youth, nor is there but very 
little convincement to what was then. It seems to 
me—and I have been a minister fifty-four years— 
that I had more service and better success in my min- 
istry the first twenty years than I have since had 
for a long time. I do not find any fruit or good 
effect of what I do that way, and yet what I am con- 
cerned in seems to be very acceptable and well 
received by others, but they don’t, to my observation, 
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have that good effect as I could desire they should. I 
have closely examined where the fault is, but I don’t 
find it out.” 


We are thankful for the light which this little book 
throws on the answer to Samuel Bownas’ perplexing 
question, and we believe that there would be an 
increase in the spiritual quality of Quaker ministry 
if the lessons of this book were heeded. 

R. M. J. 


NEW YORK FRIENDS, 1909. 


The spiritual tone of the yearly meeting was excel- 
lent, timbred in no small degree by the four lectures 
of Prof. Elbert Russell, delivered in connection with 
the school for Christian workers. The last, a dis- 
course on Jesus of Nazareth, was given Sixth-day 
evening, following the session devoted to Church 
extension, and was a fitting climax to the considera- 
tion of that subject. It lifted the whole yearly meet- 
ing to a high level of wholesome enthusiasm. So 
satisfactory was the work of Prof. Russell that a 
special minute was made commending his service. 
The committee having in charge the school for 
Christian workers asked to be discharged, since the 
several departments of Church work were pressing 
for the time which the school should occupy. The 
yearly meeting, however, felt that more could be 
gained from the inspiration of general religious 
instruction such as it afforded than from extended 
consideration of departmental work, and continued 
the committee with liberty to arrange the evening 
programs for next yearly meeting. 


New York must be classed with New England in 
its pioneer effort to put Church extension on a 
systematic and intelligent basis. Unlike New Eng- 
land, with its faithful committee, however, New York 
is indebted for its advancement along this line chiefly 
to its tireless evangelistic superintendent. A good 
beginning has been made; a book of meetings has 
been published, maps prepared, not only of Orthodox, 
but also of Hicksite meetings, and statistics tabulated 
showing the material and personal equipment of the 
several meetings together with the social conditions 
of the fields in which they are located. The super- 
intendent’s report showed a slow, steady growth in 
Church extension during the past five years. Twenty- 
eight out-stations have been established and some 
closed meeting-houses re-opened; $20,000 has been 
expended for repairs, and a small increase in mem- 
bership recorded. During the past year 139 new 
members were enrolled which, after allowing for 


‘senting the epistles seemed desirable, 


losses, leaves a net gain of 36 and a total membership 
of 3,469. 

The enthusiasm for saneaenal work was encour- 
aging, but in this respect New York Friends seem 
to reverse the old maxim that “charity begins at 
home.” The Normal and Industrial School for 
Colored Youth, High Point, N. C., receives as much, 
if not more care, than Oakwood Seminary, Union 
Springs, N. Y., where Friends educate many of their 
own children. Both schools face next year with new 
promise. Since the conflagration in First month, 
which destroyed the main school building at High 
Point, a sufficient amount has been subscribed to 
warrant the board in beginning a new building. 
They were encouraged to go forward with the work 
at once and were authorized to borrow any amount, 
not to exceed $10,000, necessary to complete and 
furnish the new plant. Oakwood’s encouragement 
was also along the line of material improvement. 
The new electric lighting plant which is being 
installed is now complete with the exception of an 
engine. Subscriptions received in the face of the 
yearly meeting made its purchase possible, and the 
plant will be in operation at the opening of school 
next fall. It was further proposed that the yearly 
meeting take over the church property near the 
seminary and remodel the meeting-house. A general 
desire was expressed that this might be accomplished 
in time for holding the next yearly meeting there, 
and the matter was referred to the permanent board 
with this move in view. 

Probably no gathering in America gets more from 
the reading of the epistles than New York Friends, 
a fact due almost entirely to the supplemental 
remarks of the presiding clerk. As each epistle was 
presented he gave a few significant features about the 
yearly meeting from which it eame—once it was a 
brief historical allusion, at another time it was a 
tribute to a prominent member of the meeting, always 
it was something of special interest to New York 
Friends. We were agreeably surprised to see how 
much added interest these points of contact brought 
to this ofttimes perfunctory exercise. For various 
reasons, however, a change in the method of pre- 
and the 
epistolary committee was directed to prepare for pre- 
sentation next year a topical summary of the epistles 
from the yearly meetings in the United States, leay- 
ing those from London, Dublin and Canada to be 
read i in full. 

The book and tract committee, with its new office 
in the yearly meeting-house, 144 E. 20th Street, has 
the most complete, up-to-date stock of Friends books 
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in America. In addition to its sales, it distributes 
annually hundreds of volumes through the courtesy 
of funds held in trust by the yearly meeting. In 
this connection we should mention a quiet, yet 
important work that is carried on in conjunction 
with the 15th Street Friends. Through the good 
offices of a joint committee the old monthly meeting 
records and other historical documents are being col- 
lected from all over the yearly meeting and deposited 
in a fireproof vault at 15th Street meeting-house. 
Most of these records have been received, classified 
and indexed. The index at present fills 500 
large typewritten pages, and is accessible to students 
and interested Friends. All this work has been a 
labor of love, the quiet patience and public spirit of 
which is most commendable. 

As we sat through the sessions of the yearly meet- 
ing we were impressed with the deep consecration and 
broad charity that prevailed. Differences of opinion, 
when they appeared, could be traced to a common 
desire, a desire for the advancement of the cause. 
All were so baptized in a spirit of love that little 
room was left for dogmatizing in either doctrine or 
methods. 


[For THe American Frienp.] 


THE BIBLE AS AN AUTHORITY IN 
RELIGION. 


BY W. CARLETON WOOD. 


There is too much being said in these days in 
disparagement of the Bible being an authority in 
matters of religion. To counteract this prevailing 
tendency many of us have gone to the other extreme 
and asserted the Scriptures to be an infallible record 
and the only supreme authority in religion. It has 
altvays been the danger in controversy for the oppos- 
ing sides to try to prove too much. This is the case 
in regard to the place the Bible should be given in 
religion. We would have less contention and more 
genuine Christian fellowship if we could always 
recognize that other earnest Christians, with all their 
“Gnconsistencies and extremes,” might possibly, and 
usually do, view the system of truth from a different 
viewpoint and in a different light from which and 
in which we view it. 

The ultimate seat of authority in religion has been 
placed in various spheres as follows: Rationalism 
puts the seat of authority in reason. This is true 
so far as it applies to the intellect, but the intellect is 
not the whole man. Schleiermacher finds the deter- 
mining source in emotion. This, too, like rational- 
ism, is only a part of the truth. The latter was the 
extreme reaction from the former. Some consider 
conscience to be the supreme seat of authority, but 
this obviously has its limitations. Catholicism would 
have us believe that the Church of the apostolic suc- 
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cession is the only infallible guide, but this won’t do, 
because fallible men have had the largest part in 
molding this “infallible” institution. Some would 
place the final authority in the indwelling, personal 
Christ. This is “getting warmer,” but even this 
proposition has its limitations; for we “make” and 
interpret our Christ by our intellects and emotions, 
which are fashioned, to a large extent, by training and 
environment. Others would rest solely on the Scrip- 
tures, but this is open to attack to those who accuse 
us of a dead orthodoxy which rests on the letter and 
not on the spirit. Moreover, this theory is open to 
the fatal objection that the scriptural truths have 
various interpretations according as there are applied 
to them different minds and experiences. F inally, 
there are those who attempt to avoid all the above 
objections and place the seat of authority in the self. 
To this also are fatal objections which we haven’t 
time here to give. As a summary of the above 
exclusive interpretations it might be said that each 
one contains more or less truth, but not the whole 
truth, Recognizing that each has a peculiar authority 
of its own and bears a complementary relation to 
the whole truth, it is now proper to define the limits 


and seek the meaning of an authority peculiar to the 
Bible. 


First, what do we mean by authority? It is well 
to recognize that religion is not the only thing that 
has authority, though some seem to think that religion 
should not have any. We speak of the authority 
of government, and we mean that the government 
defines the relations of laws and enforces obedience. 
thereto. The government may exceed its authority 
when it interprets and enforces. laws contrary to the 
rights of its citizens and contrary to other laws. 
Government must, however, be supreme in its own 
sphere, though it cannot when it steps out of the 
same. We also have intellectual authority. We go 
to a scientific specialist, as a chemist, to find out 
the elements of a compound. Why do we go to him ? 
Because he stands in closer relation to the facts that 
we or anyone else does. We have authorities in art 
as well as in many other spheres. If we could always 
get at the facts as they really are, we would not 
need any authority outside of ourselves, and our 
interpretation of the facts would always be in har- 
mony with that of others. But such is not the case, 
therefore we must depend on sources above and out- 
side of ourselves. 

Now, when we come to the matter of religion it 
may not seem strange if even here we have an 
authority which is outside of ourselves. So here we 
find a need for that which the Bible most ably 
meets. How shall we find out what place religion is 
to have in life? How may we best find out how this 
divine energy, religion, working through the history 
of every race of mankind, can be utilized for building 
character, perfecting human lives, and redeeming 
men from sin? Where may I learn about the his. 
torical Christ, who has so wonderfully influenced 
history for righteousness and who now is a mighty 
force in the hearts and lives of Christians to redeem, 
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strengthen, guide and bless, for I want to fashion my 
life after His, and I want Him to be my guide and 
help? Where may I go to find out about the origin 
of the greatest institution of the ages, the Christian 
Church, and where may I learn about the mighty 
forces operating in its establishment, the obstacles it 
met and the victories it won? To what book may I 
go to find the greatest record of varied Christian 
experiences or to find the fountain-head of the utter- 
ances of feeling and emotion which have stirred to 
nobler endeavor the lives of illustrious saints? With- 
out doubt the best answer to these questions is,—the 
Scriptures. Here is an authority which cannot be 
gainsaid or denied, and Christians may rest assured 
that neither “higher criticism” nor the ‘new the 
ology” can or will rob us of this authority, which 
we have found to be safe and accurate in interpret- 
ing our experiences. In taking this stand we put 
the Scriptures in a position that can not or will not 
be assailed. When we try to defend the Bible on 
the ground of its also being an authority on science, 
psychology, philosophy, or even history (in every 
case), we have undertaken an apologetic which is 
entirely unnecessary for religion and which will take 
up so much of our time and energy that we shall 
have but little time for preaching the living truths 
that some earnest leaders and teachers in the Church 
are so engrossed in this irrelevant apologetic that 
Christians are confused in their minds as to what 
the essentials of effective Christianity are. The 
writer confesses that he himself has in times past 
been one of these earnest “truth defenders,” but now 
sees the greater need of preaching truth instead of 
defending the Bible on grounds which have nothing 
to do with altering the essential elements of genuine 
spiritual religion. No one need have any concern 
as to the ultimate triumph of gospel truth if he 
lives it and preaches it. Truth makes its own appeal 
to men if it is rightly incarnated in human lives. 
The “‘living epistle” will convey more truth to the 
world than the printed one. And if the “living 
epistle’ has a message and lives it, then there will 
be meaning in the message that the printed epistle 
has. 
Hartford, Conn. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


A MODERN WISE MAN FROM THE EAST. 
A Sketch. 


BY MEAD A. KELSEY. 


Among Friends in Berkeley, California, may be 
found a young man of peculiar promise, Shui Yang 
Lee, of the province of Yun Nan, West China. Lee 
is possessed of considerable property, belongs to the 
official class, and has held official position. Not- 
withstanding all this, he was moved by a strange 
unrest. The corruption in official circles disturbed 
him, especially the grasping after gain. To put it 
as broadly as he does: “AIl the officials cared for 
was to get money.” As he looked on his people he 


pitied their misery. He saw the masses swept 
repeatedly by famine, and never able to rise above 
a certain dead level of existence. It wrung his heart. 
He deterimned to travel and find some “new kind of 
education” that would help his people. So he left 
home, wife, child, friends, position, and started— 
he hardly knew whither. As he says, he was in the 
fog. He went to Japan, but did not find what he 
wanted. Then he heard that America was a “strong 
nation,” and undaunted in his search, he determined 
to come hither. 

Arriving in the city by the Golden Gate last 
Eighth month, he found himself a total stranger. 
He could not speak English, neither could he converse 
with his own countrymen, for Pacific coast China- 
men speak the Cantonese, and he spoke the 


SHUI YANG LEE, WITH HIS FRIENDS, A. WARBURTON AND 
HENRIETTA DAVIDSON. 


Mandarine. He had, however, picked up some 
Japanese, and so it was that he soon found himself 
in a little Japanese hotel in Berkeley, kept by 
Japanese Friends. Inquiring for an English 
teacher, he was introduced to our Mrs. Clinton, who 
had been in China and knew a little of the Man- 
darine language. Thus it was that he came at once 
under Christian influence, which seems to be 
markedly providential. In fact, it is not difficult 
to believe that his whole course has been providential, 
and that he is a chosen instrument of God to work 
out a great deliverance for his people. When the 
Davidsons were here on their return to China they 
met him and pronounced him a very remarkable 
man. Their work is in his native province, and of 
course the meeting was joyful. Thus another tie 
was formed which the missionaries believed would 
work out for the furtherance of the gospel. 

The subjoined extract of a practice letter recently 
written by Lee and addressed to Booker T. Wash- 
ington will help to reveal the man: 

“T was a functionary of Ize Chuan, China, when I 
was twenty-one years of age. Then I carefully 
observed my race done everything not very good, 
therefore my country is very weak now. I thought 
everything must be changed, afterward may be 
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good; so that two years ago I went to Japan on a 
tour of observation. But Japanese industrial schools 
are not very good and customs so strange that I 
cannot tell you. * * * TI had almost given up 
hope, but I did not wish to go back to China. I 
thought I must get some new education and take it 
back so that I can help my race. Last August 
I came from Japan to America. I count from my 
home to America is about 7,000 miles. I live even 
so far away I would like so well to come because I 
heard America was a very strong country in the 
world. I thought I must go there ‘to investi- 
51, lalallala 

“T have read your book and am desirous of obtain- 
ing a better education from your school, but I know 
that my qualifications now are not enough to enter. 
Before in my country I have never had any English 
education, for my country’s education is very dif- 
ferent. * * * In China I own more than 
50,000 acres of land and have 209 tenants. Those 
tenants cannot fertilize the land; I also cannot help 
them. After reading and hearing so much talk 
about your school, I am craving to come, as I have 
been trying to get a good education, not only for 
my tenants, but for my race, and I am sure you 
will agree with me in the matter.” 

Since coming here Lee has received a letter from 
the Chinese minister at Washington, who, on motion 
of an official of Lee’s province, offered to appoint 
him a Government student on allowance of $960 
per year; but this he declined, because if educated 
by the Government he would have to work for the 
Government, and that would thwart his cherished 
ambition. And so he holds doggedly to his purpose, 
determined to find something that he can carry back 
for the help of the “poor people,” as he calls them. 
Mr. Lee is in no hurry. He is now twenty-seven, 
and he expresses a willingness to spend six years in 
this country, or whatever, is necessary to thoroughly 
equip him for his work. To one associated with him 
he seems the very incarnation of unselfishness; he 
is quiet, unassuming, clean in his life, and a hard 
worker. He has not yet accepted Christianity, 
neither has he rejected it. He is considering these 
things and no one can hurry him. But the wonder 
is that such a character should spring out of the dark- 
ness—a man whose virtues are those inculcated by 
Christ, and yet without the historic knowledge which 
we enjoy. Is not this the work of God, and cannot 
all to whom this comes pray for Shui Yang Lee 
that the whole purpose of God may be realized in 
his life? 

Berkeley, Cal. 


To believe is to be strong. Doubt cramps energy. 
Belief is power. Only so far as a man believes 
strongly, mightily, can he act cheerfully, or do any- 
thing that is worth the doing.—F’. W. Robertson, 


He who would control a crisis must master the 
paths that lead to it. 


RECENT ENCOURAGEMENTS TO THE 
FRIENDS OF ARBITRATION.* 


BY BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD. 


Among the particular gains of the past year must 
be recorded first of all the vast enlargement of public 
sentiment in all countries in favor of, indeed, in 
insistence upon, the completion without delay of the 
system of pacific settlement of international differ- 
ences, so as permanently to remove the risk of war 
and relieve the world from the tremendous burdens 
and anxieties imposed by the present rivalry in arma- 
ments. In a dispatch sent out from Washington 
last week President Taft is represented as being 
convinced, from advices received from every quarter, 
that the civilized world is unanimously desiring 
and would welcome some assured recourse from the 
danger of war. This dispatch, whether officially 
inspired or not, unquestionably represents the gen- 
eral consensus of public feeling in regard to the 
present unstable and unsatisfactory condition of the 
world. The President is moving in the only pos- 
sible way that intelligent, conscientious and up-te- 
date statesmanship can take if, as the same dispatch 
claims, he is seriously contemplating an early move 
for a general treaty of obligatory arbitration, such 
as will be eagerly welcomed, he believes, by the great 
powers, will relieve the prevailing tension and 
anxiety, and “at last check the enormous and con- 
stantly increasing annual outlay for military and 
naval purposes.” 

It is this strong and positive advance in public 
sentiment, manifesting itself among all classes— 
educators, philanthropists, clergymen, business men, 
working men, socialists, ete., and an ever larger sec- 
tion of the public press—in which we should chiefly 
rejoice as we gather here to-day. For, after all, the 
public sentiment that demands and compels arbitra- 
tion, that backs and supports the governments in 
their efforts after advanced practical results, ' that 
bravely meets and stands up against all reactionary 
criticisms and schemes, is worth more to our cause 
than any conceivable number of actual arbitrations 
that may take place or arbitration treaties that may 
be concluded. The latter are the fruit, the former is 
the living tree which produces it. 

Turning to another aspect of the progress of the 
year, we find substantial ground for gratulation. 
The International Court of Arbitration at The 
Hague, to which, since the second Hague confer- 
ence, all the nations are parties, has given fresh 
proof of the prophecies about a permanent tribunal 
which were uttered here a dozen years and more 
ago, before the court came into existence. It has 
already become the normal thing to refer contro- 
versies to it, no less than four cases of difference 
having been carried to its bar within the year. 

It is a source of great satisfaction that, after so. 
many years of friction among the fishermen them- 
selves and of diplomatic correspondence about the. 


*From an address given at the opening of the Mohonk- 
Arbitration Conference, Fifth month roth. 
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trouble, all phases of the Newfoundland fisheries 
controversy are to be brought before the court for 
final adjustment. Ex-Secretary of State Root and 
Ambassador Bryce have put all citizens of this coun- 
try and the British Empire, indeed, of all countries, 
under very great obligations to them for the tactful 
and masterly way in which they have handled this 
question and put it in the way of final removal from 
the sphere of controversy. 

The second of the cases referred to The Hague 
Court during the year is that of our dispute, or cer- 
tain phases of our dispute, with the Government of 
Venezuela. For this accomplishment we are 
indebted to the disappearance of former President 
Castro from the scene, but especially to the patient 
and skilful diplomatic work of Hon. William I. 
Buchanan, with whose presence we are honored at 
this conference. 


Norway and Sweden have also referred to The 
Hague Court within the year a boundary dispute 
growing out of their recent separation. 

But more important than any of these cases is 
that of the Casa-Blanca difficulty which France and 
Germany have referred to The Hague. The 
importance of this case does not grow out of the fact 
that the dispute was of any great moment, but of 
the fact that it is France and Germany who have 
agreed to submit a difference to The Hague Court. 
For nearly forty years these two great powers have 
stood apart in irreconcilable antagonism. They have 
previously neither arbitrated anything, nor have they 
entered into any treaty of arbitration. That they 
have finally become so transformed in spirit as to 
be willing to refer a dispute to third parties is the 
capital thing. If I had to point out what seems 
to me to be the chief event of the year in connection 
with our movement, I should put my finger on the 
Casa-Blanca arbitration. This event assures us that 
the last bulwarks of opposition to the settlement 
of controversies by arbitration and other pacific 
means are breaking down and that the culmination 
of the movement in complete success is not far away. 
When France and Germany begin to walk the ways 
of arbitration and peace together, the whole of 
Europe, indeed, the whole world, will quickly feel a 
thrill of inspiration, and the movement for world 
peace will speedily quicken its pace. 

Just as I was finishing this paper two days ago, 
the cable brought us word that a protocol for the 
re-establishing of diplomatic relations 
France and Venezuela had been arranged on the 
same basis as that between the United States and 
Venezuela, and that this protocol provided for the 
arbitration of the claims of French citizens against 
Venezuela. This doubtless means further work for 
The Hague Court. , 

The past year has been fruitful likewise in treaties 
of obligatory arbitration. During the last year of 
his Secretaryship of State, Mr. Root signed treaties 
of arbitration with France, Switzerland, Italy, 
Mexico, Great Britian, Norway, Portugal, Spain, 
The Netherlands, Sweden, Japan, China, Peru, 
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Salvador, Argentine Republic, Bolivia, Ecuador, 
Haiti, Uruguay, Chile, Costa Rica, Austria-Hun- 
gary, Brazil and Denmark, 24 in all. These treaties 
have all been ratified by both the President and 
the Senate. Twelve of them have been proclaimed 
and the other 12 will be shortly. A number of 
similar treaties have likewise been concluded between 
other countries during the year. A recent dispatch 
from Rio Janeiro stated that the Brazilian Govern- 
ment was in the process of concluding treaties with 
five or six different countries. The whole number 
of arbitration treaties, therefore, which have been 
concluded since October 14, 1903, when the Franco- 
British treaty was signed, is nearly 100, possibly 
by this time more than 100. 

Without going into any discussion of the serious 
obstacles to the cause of arbitration, which will prob- 
ably be discussed by others before the conference 
closes, may I be permitted to say in conclusion that 
the conference this year ought to lay very great stress 
upon two things: First, the enlargement of the scope 
of the arbitration treaties between the nations in 
pairs. The earlier of these treaties have already run 
out and are now being renewed. They ought to be 
enlarged as they are renewed as to cover practically 
all classes of disputes that may ever hereafter arise 
between the nations. The time has gone by when 
the ambiguous and practically meaningless clause 
alfut national honor and vital interests should ever 
again be inserted in an arbitration treaty between two 
intelligent governments. The second thing on which 
our conference ought to lay stress is the duty of the 
governments which took part in the second Hague 
conference to conclude among themselves, at the 
earliest practicable moment, a general treaty of 
obligatory arbitration to be signed by all the powers, 
and to include all kinds of disputes except such as 
may involve the national life and independence. If 
President Taft is contemplating the step alluded to 
in the dispatch from Washington which I have cited, 
he ought to have the strong and unanimous support 
of the representative men and women gathered here. 


Boston, Mass. 


CHRISTIAN TEACHING AND THE USE OF 
WEALTH.* 
BY JOSIAH STRONG. 


Wealth is one of the cardinal factors of modern 
civilization. It is more powerful to-day than ever 
before, not only because there is more of it, but 
because, in this commercial age, it has more equiva- 
lents, commands more kinds of service. Its influ- 
ence, like the pressure of the atmosphere, is exerted 
in all directions. 

Never before in the history of the world were there 
so many striving after wealth. The struggle to live 
is one thing; the struggle to. become rich is a very 
different thing. It goes without saying that struggle 
for a livelihood is consistent with the highest moral 


* This article appeared unabridged in The Bible Student and 


' Teacher for Eleventh and Twelfth months, 1908. 
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qualities; indeed, it has been one of the most 
important factors in the elevation and education of 
the race. But struggle for wealth has a very dif- 
ferent effect on the character. When environment 
is unfriendly and nature is reluctant, men learn to 
co-operate in endeavor and to share in product. The 
poor are proverbially generous to one another. But 
with a favorable environment where nature is easily 
entreated, the individual is more nearly self-sufficient 
and therefore more easily becomes selfish. With the 
struggle for wealth come the blighting influences of 
covetousness, and, it may be, the insane folly of 
money-madness. With the acquisition of wealth 
come the perils of power and of luxury. 


It is from nature that man must supply his bodily 
wants. For many thousands of years he gained 
the necessaries of life by the sweat of his face, in 
a hand-to-hand struggle to overcome his niggardli- 
ness. But in modern times his relations to nature 
have radically changed, because he has learned to 
substitute mechanical power for muscular or vital 
power. 

Under the old conditions, when it was desired to 
double the product of labor, it was necessary to 
double the power by doubling the number of muscles; 
and doubling the number of muscles involved 
doubling the number of mouths, which of course 
doubled the demand on the product. But we can 
multiply the number of steani engines indefinitely, 
without increasing the number of mouths by one. 
That is, we can now increase the producing power 
without correspondingly increasing the demands on 
the products of that power, which creates a new situa- 
tion. 

Moreover, science is enabling us to eliminate waste 
in the processes of manufacture, and chemistry 
extracts wealth from refuse. 

In giving to us power, science has conferred on 
us the touch of Midas. -The forces of nature are 
mines which can never be exhausted, and richer far 
than all the gold and silver mines of the Incas. As 
we have learned to work these mines, there is now 
apparently no limit to the possible wealth of the 
world. 

When vital ‘power was practically the only power 
under man’s control, inasmuch as one set of muscles 
could do little more than provide the necessaries of 
life for their owner and for those dependent on him, 
it was impossible for the world to be rich. The 
wealth of one meant the poverty of many. But the 
mastery of natural forces and the substitution of 
mechanical power for vital solved the problem of 
production and promised abundance for every human 
being. 

The world will now grow rapidly rich. In the 
United States wealth increased thirteen-fold from 
1850 to 1900; and notwithstanding the rapid 
growth of population, our wealth per capita quad- 
rupled during the same period. Nearly all countries 
have natural resources sufficient to enrich their 
population. 

Poverty has been the great problem of the world’s 


past; wealth is to be the greater problem of its 
future. Says Prince Kroputkin: “For the first time 
in the history of civilization, mankind has reached 
a point where the means of satisfying its needs are 
in excess of the needs themselves.” The old civiliza- 
tion faced a deficit; the new will face a surplus. A 
portion of that surplus will be reinvested to augment 
productive capital; but what of the balance? Is it 
to be used selfishly or altruistically? Is it to stimu- 
late luxury or is it to be applied to the elevation of 
humanity? On the answer to that question hang the 
peace and progress of society. 

The fact that multitudes remain in dire need 
notwithstanding the enormous increase of wealth 
thrusts the problem of distribution upon us with new 
and insistent urgency. Indeed, the question of 
wealth is the very crux of the social problem. If 
then Jesus is the Savior of society, as well as the 
Savior of the individual, if He is indeed the Light 
of the world to-day, His teachings must afford the 
solution of this problem of wealth. 

# % % % % * * # 


1. The Teachings of Jesus Concerning Wealth. 

1. Early in His public ministry He declared that 
He had come to preach the gospel to the poor, and said 
to His disciples: “Blessed be ye poor, for yours 
is the Kingdom of God” (Luke 6:20); and in the 
same connection He exclaimed: “Woe unto you that 
are rich, for ye have received your consolation” 
(Luke 6:24). The same thought is vividly pre- 
sented in the parable of Dives and Lazarus (Luke 
16: 19-31), in which He represents Abraham as say- 
ing to the rich man: ‘Son, remember that thou 
in thy lifetime receivedst thy good things, and like- 
wise Lazarus evil things; but now he is comforted 
and thou art tormented.” Such utterances without 
any accompanying comment on the differing charac- 
ters of the two men would certainly seem to indicate 
on the part of Jesus a different attitude toward the 
two classes. He is careful to warn His disciples 
against “the deceitfulness of riches” (Matt. 13:22), 
and explicitly charges them: “Lay not up for your- 
selves treasures upon earth” (Matt. 6:19). He 
implies that earthly treasure gains the mastery over 
those who seek it. He exhorts to singleness of pur- 
pose (the single eye), and declares that no one can 
successfully serve two masters: “Ye cannot serve 
God and mammon” (Matt. 6:24). In the passage 
which immediately follows He reminds His hearers 
that the life is more than meat and the body is 
more than raiment. By comparisons, as strong as 
they are beautiful, He shows that to make food and 
clothing the great object of endeavor, as do the 
nations, is distrust of the Heavenly Father and bids 
His hearers to make upbuilding of the Kingdom of 
God the supreme aim, with the assurance that the 
necessary things of life shall be provided. 
? * * * * * * * 

When speaking of the conditions of discipleship, 
He charges His hearers to count the cost of it, and 
adds: ‘Whosoever he be of you that forsaketh not 
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all that he hath, he can not be My disciple” (Luke 
14:23). 

That Jesus’ disciples understood Him to make the 
complete renunciation of property a condition of 
discipleship, and that they all accepted this condition, 
appears from Peter’s remark immediately after the 
rich young ruler refused to meet that pre-requisite. 
Peter, evidently speaking for the twelve, said: 
“Behold, we have forsaken all and followed Thee” 
(Matt. 19:27). 

2. Are we then to understand by the above pas- 
Sages, as some have understood, that Jesus was 
opposed to all accumulation of wealth, that He con- 
demned the rich because they were rich, and taught 
that no rich man could be a Christian? Are we to 
suppose that the Master requires of every follower a 
vow of poverty, and that He intended His Church to 
be an order of mendicants ? 

The above teachings have been differently under- 
stood. 

It is certain that primitive Christians were 
strongly inclined to the interpretation just given. At 
Jerusalem “the multitude of them that believed were 
of one heart, and of one soul: neither said any of 
them that aught of the things which he possessed 


was his own; but they had all things common” ‘is d 
_ astered according to the will of the owner. 


(Acts 4:32). Chrysostom, referring to the com- 
munism of the early Church, says: “This was an 
angelic commonwealth.” The views common to the 
greatest of the Church fathers were substantially the 
same as those expressed by Jerome as follows: “Opu- 
lence is always the result of theft, committed, if not 
by the actual possessor, then by his predecessors— 
for all riches come from iniquity, and unless one were 
to lose, another could not gain. Hence the common 
adage seems to me to be very true: “The rich man 
is unjust or the heir of an unjust one.” 

But such an interpretation of Jesus fails to take 
account of certain teachings of His concerning wealth 
which falls into another class. 


The parable of the talents (Matt. 25: 14-30) and 
that of the pounds (Luke 19: 18-27) represent ser- 
vants as entrusted with their masters’ property, which 
they are expected to administer with wisdom, dili- 
gence and fidelity. Those who increase their lords’ 
capital by trading with it are approved and rewarded 
as “good and faithful servants.” In the parable of 
the unjust steward Jesus speaks of faithfulness in 
the use of “the unrighteous mammon” (Luke 
16:11). 

While in the other class of passages Jesus teaches 
unmistakably that wealth is a peril, He here repre- 
sents it as a trust. 

* * * * * * * * 


3. Running through the history of the Christian 
Church are two conceptions of riches and poverty 
and of their relations to the Christian life. The 
one regards wealth as perilous, if not inconsistent 
with high Christian character, and looks on voluntary 
poverty as peculiarly Christ-like. The other con- 
siders wealth a trust to be desired rather than feared, 


and pronounces its benediction on the poor in spirit 


rather than purse. 

Early Christians and many in medieval times were 

so impressed with the peril of wealth and the virtue 
of poverty that it did not seem to occur to them 
that sacrificing their possessions might be shirking 
a responsibility and wasting an opportunity. On 
the other hand, modern Christians would generally 
acknowledge that wealth is a responsibility, however 
inadequate their appreciation of it, but they never 
seem to deem it a peril. If they do, they are all 
willing and even anxious to brave it. 
_ That is, one conception of wealth ignores one class 
of Christ’s teachings on the subject, while the other 
conception ignores the other class. They are, there- 
fore, both mistaken, for the true interpretation will 
of course find perfect harmony between the two 
classes of Jesus’ sayings and will lay the emphasis 
on both. 

a. These credentials of truth belong to the fol- 
lowing interpretation: , 

Jesus requires of every disciple the absolute sur- 
render of his substance, every farthing of it, for the 
uses of the Kingdom of God. All earthly goods are 
to be regarded henceforth not as the holder’s property 
but only as his possessions—a trust to be admin- 


* * * * * * * * 


This does not mean that we are to take the vow of 
poverty and dispossess ourselves of all our substance, 
any more than the command that we present our 
bodies as a living sacrifice mean that we should com- 
mit suicide. But it does mean that we must sur- 
render all sense of ownership in what we have, that 
it is to be given over to God as absolutely as if it 
were transferred with a quitclaim deed to our neigh- 
bor, or sold and the proceeds given to the poor. 

It would doubtless be easier to dispose of a large 
property, and be quit of responsibility once for all, 
than to administer it conscientiously and intelligently 
through many years for the extension of the Kingdom 
in the world. Be it remembered that it is the whole 
property which is to be thus administered and not 
one-tenth or some other fraction of the income. 


(To be continued.) 


PRESENT STATUS OF THE PROPOSED 
CHANGE IN THE DISCIPLINE. 


The following extracts from the several yearly 
meeting minutes for 1908 indicate the present status 
of the proposed change in the constitution and dis- 
cipline to provide for the absorption of the meetings 
on ministry and oversight: 

Baltimore: git 

_ The committee appointed at our last yearly meet- 
ing to consider the “proposed. changes in the consti- 
tution and discipline to provide-for the absorption of 
the meetings on ministry and oversight,” as sent from 
the Five Years’ Meeting of 1907, have carefully con- 
sidered the plan, and recommend that the yearly 
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meeting give its approval thereto and that due notice 
of the appproval be sent to the clerk of the Five 
Years’ Meeting. 

; The recommendation of the committee is 
approved by this meeting and the clerks are directed 
to inform the clerk of the Five Years’ Meeting of 


this action. 


California: 

The permanent board made the following recom- 
mendations as to the changes in the discipline pro- 
posed by the Five Years’ Meeting. 

At a meeting of the permanent board held at 1 
P. M., Seventh month 2, 1908, the proposed changes 
in the constitution and discipline to provide for the 
absorption of meetings on ministry and oversight as 
coming from the Five Years’ Meeting were con- 
sidered and the board recommends that these changes 
be printed in connection with our yearly meeting min- 
utes, and that the clerks of the meeting call the atten- 
tion of the various monthly meetings to special con- 
sideration thereof. 

Canada: 

This meeting acknowledges receipt of document 
from James Wood, clerk of Five Years’ Meeting, 
relating to some changes in discipline for considera- 
tion by that meeting in 1912. 

Indiana: 

The clerk of the Five Years’ Meeting has for- 
warded the following extracts from their minutes, 
which have been read for our information. The 
clause from minute 121 was referred to the perman- 
ent board. 

Towa: 

Other propositions (those covering the proposed 
changes in discipline), from the Five Years’ Meeting 
were read as follows, and considered; action on the 
same was deferred for one year. 

Kansas: 

All our subordinate meetings and our meetings on 
ministry and oversight are directed to carefully and 
prayerfully consider the proposed changes in the 
character of meetings of ministry and oversight as 
shown on pages 116 to 119 of the printed minutes of 
the Five Years’ Meeting, and forward such sugges- 
tions or recommendations in regard to the matter as 
they deem wise to this meeting next year. 

New England: 

The proposition concerning the absorption of the 
meetings on ministry and oversight by the meeting at 
large, is directed to be printed in our minutes and 
our quarterly meetings are directed to report to our 
next yearly meeting their judgment in the matter. 
New York: 

(The proposition was approved at the recent yearly 
meeting. See report in another column.) 
North Carolina: 

ae The clerk of the Five Years’ Meeting 
forwarded to us the following extracts from the pro- 
ceedings of the Five Years’ Meeting accompanied by 
a proposition to change the constitution and discipline 
providing for the absorption of meetings on ministry 
and oversight; all of which were read and the atten- 


tion of subordinate meetings and the entire member- 
ship is called to these various reports. 
Oregon: 

The matter of the proposed change of discipline 
was referred to the following committee to inform 
themselves in regard to the same and present the sub- 
ject to our yearly meeting next year: H. Elmer Pem- 
berton, H. Edwin McGrew, Eli Jones, Anna B. 
Miles, and John F. Hanson. 

Western: 

We refer these proposed changes to the quarterly 
meetings for their consideration. They are directed 
to report next yearly meeting their judgment in the 
matter. 

Wilmington: 

The report of the clerk of the Five Years’ Meeting 
was read. The proposed amendments to the consti- 
tution were referred to the permanent board accord- 
ing to the provisions of the discipline. 


NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING NOTES. 


The 214th annual session of New York Yearly 
Meeting was held at 20th Street meeting-house, New 
York City, from Fifth month 27th to Sixth month 
1st. Friends coming from the sheltered meetings 
of the interior felt keenly the cosmopolitan influ- 
ence of their surroundings. The reaction will doubt- 
less be helpful, first, in a greater appreciation of 
the comforts of less congested places; and, second, 
in a keener interest in the unfortunates who are 
caught in the grip of unwholesome surroundings, 
ignorance and sin. 

Among those in attendance from other yearly 
meetings were: William Thompson, Elam Hender- 
son, Earl J. Harold, A. Edward Kelsey, and George 
B. and Leta V. Evans, New England; W. Carleton 
and Alice Cook Wood, Iowa; Franklin S. Blair, 
North Carolina; John and Nettie Riley, Kansas; 
Elbert Russell, Indiana; and Walter W. Haviland, 
Philadelphia. These Friends found occasion for 
acceptable service at the New York and Brooklyn 
meetings on First-day, and in early morning and 
early evening services at the yearly meeting-house. 

An evening was devoted to the discussion of mis- 
sionary work at which Prof. Alfred J. Griffin, prin- 
cipal of the High Point Normal and Industrial 
School, and Dr. Samuel M. Zwemer both spoke. 
Another evening was devoted to Bible school work, 
at which the well known Bible school worker, Dr. 
A. F. Schauffler, lectured and conducted a “round 
table.” 

The proposition from the Five Years’ Meeting, 
looking toward the absorption of the meetings on 
ministry and oversight, was unanimously endorsed, 
together with a recommendation that the proposed 
pastoral committee be required to report to its 
monthly meeting quarterly. 

The subject which should excite most general 
interest was the report of the joint committee on 
peace. From the invitations sent out by this com- 
mittee to all bodies bearing the name of Friends 
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throughout the world, replies were received as fol- 
lows: twelve acceptances and five refusals; two meet- 
ings laid it over for one year; six referred it to 
permanent boards; and one referred it to the Five 
Years’ Meeting Peace Committee. From nine no 
word was received, because sessions had not been held 
or for reasons unknown. ‘The following epistle has 
been sent by the joint committee to the peace com- 


mittees of the several yearly meetings of the Society 
of Friends: 


CorDIAL CHRISTIAN GREETING: 


Since a number of the yearly meetings have accepted the 
invitation of the two branches of Friends in this neighbor- 
hood to appoint conference committees on peace, and there is 
work to be done for which we should be preparing, we offer 
the following propositions: 

First, That the various committees send us suggestions as to 
plans for conferring and co-operating. We should like an 
expression of your opinion as to whether it would be feasible 
or advisable to attempt to have a meeting of representatives 
from all parts of the yearly meeting committees at some con- 
venient place, for example, Pocono, Pa., during the coming 
summer. ; 

Second, As to the work of individual committees, we sug- 
gest that the several committees ascertain what may be done 
in their several localities to foster the peace sentiment; that 
they endeavor on all proper occasions to exert an influence 
upon their representatives in both branches of Congress in 
favor of peace principles whenever measures are proposed 
relative to increase in war preparations or to arbitration 
treaties; that they send words of appreciation and encourage- 
ment to Senators and Representatives who are using their 
influence and votes against militarism and in favor of better 
international understandings. 

Signed by direction of the committee, 

Henry M. Havitann, Chairman. 
L. HorzincswortH Woop, Secretary. 


Ghings of Interest Among Ourselves. 


Pres. Robert L. Kelley, Earlham, took part in the recent 
Memorial Day exercises at Purdue University, and spoke for 
the colleges of Indiana at the dedication of the new gym- 
nasium. 

Sylvester Jones, in a private letter, dated Gibara, Cuba, the 
28th ult., says: “We are in good health here, but busy getting 
ready for our annual conference to be held in Banes week 
after next. 

Our English Friends have a way of putting out their mis- 
sionary matter in very attractive form. ‘This year the work 
for 1908 appears in a booklet of 130 pages, entitled “A Year 
of Awakening.” 

William J. Sayers, Winchester, Ind., was much appreciated 
by the people of Losantville in his address, on the 23d ult., 
before the Nettle Creek Township School graduating class. 
His theme was “Cultured Progress.” 


Allen C. Thomas, Haverford College, with his son and 
daughter, expect to spend Seventh and Eighth months 
abroad. Anna B. Thomas, Baltimore, and her daughter, 
Henrietta M., are now in England, where the latter is taking 
work at Woodbrooke. 


Friends at Winchester, Inf@., find much cause for encourage- 
ment in the progress of their Bible School, which now has 
an average attendance of over 300. Several active business 
men are among those taking a prominent part in the work. 

On Memorial Day the regular service was devoted to the 
subject of peace. 


In a personal letter from Pres. A. Rosenberger, written on 
his return trip from California to Oskaloosa, Ia., he says: 
“In a day or two more I aim to be again at home. By chang- 
ing one train I missed a wreck and by changing again I 
missed a train robbery. Fortunate in both cases and both 
changes made to speak words to the needy.” 


The publication committee of Yorkshire Quarterly Meet- 
ing, England, has issued a small collection of Whittier’s 
verses, called “Poems for the Inner Life.” The selections are 
excellent for general reading, and the booklet sells for a 
“penny” in England. “Whittier the Mystic,’ by Rufus M. 
Jones, and other short notes form an- introduction. What 
could be more helpful for an hour of devotional reading! 

Our readers will regret to learn that W. P. Bonbright, 
who contributed the article on “Esperanto, a Step Toward 
Universal Peace,” and “Work,” which appeared in recent 
numbers of THe AMERICAN FRIEND, was drowned in the surf 
at Atlantic City the 3d inst. He was a young man of much 
promise, who graduated from Haverford College in 1904, has 
since traveled in Europe, and was just starting into business 
life. 

Ere this number of THe AMERICAN FRIEND reaches its Cal- 
ifornia readers, Whittier College will have closed its school 
year. 

H. Edwin McGrew was programmed for the baccalaureate 
sermon the 6th inst, and Charles E. Lewis for the address 
before the Christian Association. A special feature of the 
week was to be an exhibit of “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
on the campus. 

Hugh K. Walker, Los Angeles, was to deliver the com- 
mencement address. 


The many friends of Sarah Goddard Newlin will be 
interested to learn that she celebrated her eighty-third birth- 
day on the 27th ult. She continues in good health, and as 
some one has said grows old gracefully. Her active min- 
isterial work, which engaged her for so many years all over 
this country has ceased, but her regular attendance on the 
Friends Meeting at Oak Street, Portland, Me, is a constant 
inspiration to those who are bearing the burdens of active 
service. She is living with her daughter, Nellie Hussey, at 32 
Pleasant Aventie, Portland, Me. 


From The Interchange (Baltimore), we learn that “Plans 
are under way for holding a week end conference at Deer 
Creek, Md., the first week in Ninth month, and the well- 
known hospitality of Friends of that meeting is sufficient 
ground for urging Friends to arrange to go at that time. 
Rufus M. Jones, L. Hollingsworth Wood and Hannah Cad- 
bury, from other yearly meetings, have agreed to help, and 
our own members will probably be called on for the balance 
of the program. The general topic will be ‘Quakerism at 
Work,’ and the meeting will probably begin on Sixth-day 
evening and close on First-day evening. It is expected that 
the bridge at Conowingo will be restored before that time.” 

Hesper Academy, Kansas, held its 24th annual commence- 
ment on the 21st ult. There were five in the graduating class. 
Prof. A. S. Olin, Kansas University, gave the class address 
in the presence of a large audience. 

The State requirements for entrance to Kansas University 
have been met and money for the equipment of a physical 
laboratory has been raised. A personal call upon Gov. W. R. 
Stubbs by Prof. L. T. Jones resulted in a substantial contribu- 
tion to this fund. 

Prof. Jones is to take charge of the Academy of Penn 
College at Oskaloosa, Ia., this fall. New teachers have not 
yet been secured. Hesper Academy is growing and offers a 
large field for service. 

The Historical: Department of the “Union,” at Westtown 
Boarding School, Pa., recently made its review of its work. 
There was an exhibit of some of the most interesting of the 
relics and records belonging to the department, which included 
books written about Westtown, a bound volume of the earlier 
school catalogues, various pictures of the school buildings 
ranging over a period of nearly a hundred years, old letters, 
some well worn bricks bearing evidence of the walks.of gen- 
erations of boys, scrap books containing samples of ‘printed 
matter issued by the school, and a great variety of historical 
matter of other kinds. The Historical Department is endeavor- 
ing to collect and preserve everything possible that has his- 
torical interest, and friends of the school are every year 
sending donations of pictures, letters, etc., etc., which they 
think may be of value. 

Special attention was given to the fact that this is the 
thirty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the “Union” and 
two of the early members gave their recollections of the 
“Union” in the seventies. 
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According to the London Friend of the 21st ult., London 
Yearly Meeting, in session recently, represents for the 
first time for many years, upwards of 19,000 members— 
19,019 to be exact, according to the tabular returns issued, 
or 19,117, including 98 Friends belonging to Auckland and 
Cape Monthly Meetings, who are in future to be embraced 
in the total. It is now forty-eight years since, in 1861, Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting first published an official census of its 
membership, the total then being 13,844. In three years the 
numbers had dropped to the minimum, 13,755. From 1864 
the Society has been slowly but steadily increasing in num- 
bers, passing 14,000 in 1870, 15,000 in 1881, 16,000 in 1891, 
17,000 in 1808, 18,000 in 1903, and now we find that 1908 
turned the nineteenth thousand. While the value of statis- 
tical growth may easily be overestimated, the figures are of 
some service as indicating the life of the corporate body. For 
the growth can be shown. to be coincident with a revival in 
the Society of the spirit of evangelism and the awakening to 
a wider outlook on life. 

Isaac Lindley and George Geneau, Independence, held a 
meeting with Friends at Coffeyville, Kansas, on First-day 
afternoon the 23d ult., Geo. Geneau remaining for an evening 
service. These meetings were small, on account of inclement 
weather, but were very interesting and much appreciated by 
those who attended. 

Friends do not have an established meeting at Coffeyville, 
but there are quite a number located in the city who have mem- 
berships in various meetings in Indiana and Kansas. Some have 
united with other churches, but most of them, while worship- 
ing with other denominations, do not wish to sever their con- 
nection with Friends. 

They have held a number of meetings together and in some 
of these have been greatly helped by the ministry of Isaac and 
Elizabeth Lindley, Independence. But being without a meeting 
house and without any one to do pastoral work, the way has 
not opened for regular meetings. 

Some of these Friends are especially interested and are 
anxious that a meeting be established, so that those called to 
the city by business interests, shall not drift away from 
Friends, or suffer loss in their spiritual welfare through the 
lack of congenial church associations. 

Any one who may have this work at heart, or be interested 
in knowing more of the conditions is requested to correspond 
with Joseph W. Parker, No. 2 East First Street, Coffeyville, 
Kansas. 

University Monthly Meeting at Wichita, Kansas, received 
thirteen members at last monthly meeting. Besides these they 
accepted from Haviland Monthly Meeting the Maud congrega- 
tion, near Cunningham, Kansas, numbering 54. 

This congregation has been brought together mainly 
through the labors of Jesse H. Wilson, with the assistance 
of different ministers. The late William S. Wooton often 
visited them. _ Abijah E. Wooton and Philander EF. Hinshaw 
have had the pastoral care for a time. 

Wichita Monthly Meeting, since the destruction of their 
meeting-house by storm in First month, has been hoping to 
locate in a more favorable part of the city. 

The North Wichita congregation continues to grow under 
the care of Orestes A. and Minnie EF. Winslow. 

Edgar H. Stranahan has withdrawn from the pastoral work 
of University Meeting, owing to his increased college duties, 
and Mary A. Cox, who has been assistant pastor for several 
months, has given up that work, owing to the illness of rela- 
tives in California. . 

A number of students in Friends University have formed 
a Gospel Band to promote evangelization in the neighborhood. 
They conduct a Bible School at the O. K. School House, and 
hope to take up other work in the fall. 

he Men’s Brotherhood of University Church did some 
efficient work in the recent municipal election in Wichita, in 
which other church brotherhoods and the W. C. T. Union 
also co-operated. While they were unable to re-elect Mayor 
Graham, who instituted the splendid reform of two years ago, 
the opposition elected a good man under strong pledges, and 
the new mayor, Charles L. Davidson, continues the good 
work of reform. 

In the recent election in Wichita, Kansas, President Edmund 
Stanley was re-elected a member of the City School Board, on 
which he has already served a few terms. 

Here is a “heart to heart” word from Timothy Hussey. 
He was moved by R. M. J.’s appreciation of Anna M. Hussey 


‘(see Tor AMERICAN Frienp for Fourth month 22d), and | 


writes to thank him for the lines. Then he pours his soul 
into the letter, first a touch of his recent grief, then the work 
for which he lives. We publish the major part of the letter. 
It is full of interest: 

“T am glad that she was taken first, for I wanted her to 
have the best, and she is with her Savior, whom she loved 
so much. I miss her at every turn, but I know she is better 
off. We have walked in sweet fellowship for more than 
fifty years together. She was such a dear wife to me; no 
words can tell her worth. She was so happy all the way 
here—such a pleasant voyage, and so many loved ones to 
greet her here. We had often talked of our separation, and 
it always seemed to us both that J would be the one taken 
first, but it is best as it is. 

“She leaned upon me more as the years grew upon us, and 
it would have been so hard for me to have left her. The 
Lord knew best. He gave her to me, and He has taken her 
to Himself, and I have been enabled to say: Blessed be His 
name. 

“The work here is moving on very satisfactorily indeed. 
I never saw it in better condition than now; the meeting is 
prosperous. Friends are sweetly united, and are now building 
themselves a new meeting-house in a most desirable situation, 
just half-way between the girls’ school and the proposed site 
of the boys’ school—five minutes’ walk from each. These 
Syrian Friends have purchased the land—paid for it ae 
from their own slender resources—$340 for the land, and 
am holding the purse strings of the Haverford $1,000, given 
towards the house, and paying from that fund the itemized 
bills as they come in. 

“Materials for building have advanced greatly since my 
early experiences, so that the $1,000 will fall short of building 
what they need. How we wish we had a purse like Carnegie’s 
for a while here—we would make good use of it I am sure. 
Our meeting now averages about 150—this includes the 100 
pupils and officers. 

“Our business in obtaining a permit to build the proposed 
boys’ training school building is almost stagnated by the 
fearful troubles in Constantinople, but we are quarrying stone 
and preparing the materials as fast as possible, as David did 
for the Temple. ° 

“Our little mission yesterday contributed and sent to the 
sufferers at Adana $40. We learn that the same order to 
massacre all Christians was sent to Damascus and Jerusalem, 
but neither city obeyed. We do not fear any real trouble 
here, as there are so many from civilized lands dwelling here 
at Jerusalem. I suppose you get fully as reliable accounts 
in America as we do here. ‘ 

“The bankers in Jerusalem no doubt get the most reliable 
accounts of anybody, and I go to them to get the truth. 

“IT am delighted with the cablegram informing that my 
son, Arthur, is coming. He will be of great help to me if 
I can hold him here a while. I have a good native Friend 
who assists me greatly in caring for the workmen—as here 
they have to be watched. We have large quantities of excel- 
lent stone upon our own land, and we have a small crew 
quarrying and trimming these beautiful stones to have them 
in readiness for building. , : 

“Again I wish to thank thee for thy beautiful tribute. 

“With affectionate regards to thee and thy dear ones, 

“T remain thy friend, 


“TimotHy B. Hussey. 


BORN. 


RowntrEE.—On Fifth month 28th, at Chalfonts, York, to 
Arnold S. and Mary K. Rowntree, a daughter, who was 
named Elisabeth Harvey. 


MARRIED. 


Swarts-BLACKBURN.—At the home of the bride’s parents, 
T. C. and Hannah Blackburn, Barclay, Kan., Fifth month 20, 
1909, Robert D. Swarts and Clara M. Blackburn. 


DIED. 


Bonsricut.—At Atlantic City, N. J., Sixth month 3, 1900, 
William Parker Bonbright, in his twenty-sixth year, A bright 
Christian young man, recently graduated from Haverford 
College. 

Pappocx.—At his home, near Darlington, Ind., Fourth 
month 15, 1909, Samuel P, Paddock, in his fifty-fifth year. 
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Che International Lesson. 


SECOND QUARTER. 


LESSON XII. SIXTH MONTH 20, 1909. 


REVIEW. 
Read Acts 15 : 5-21. 


Gorpen TExt.—With great power gave the 
apostles witness of the resurrection of the Lord 
Jesus. Acts 4 : 33. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Sixth month 14th. Peter and 


Cornelius. ‘Acts 10 : 1-20. 

Third-day. Peter delivered from prison. 
Acts 12: 1-11. 

Fourth-day. Conversion of Saul. Acts 9: 


1-9. 

Fifth-day. Gospel in Antioch. Acts 11: 
19°30. 

riers Believing and doing. Jas. 2: 
14-26. 

Seventh-day. Power of the tongue. Tasaays 
I-12. 


First-day. Heroes of faith. Heb. 11 : 1-40. 


Time—The period covered by the 
lessons of the quarter is about thirty 
years, or from about 38 to 68 A. D. 

Places.—Jerusalem, Palestine, Syria, 
Asia Minor. 

General subject—The growth and 
development of the Apostolic Church. 
_In Peter’s visit to Cornelius the Chris- 
tians were taught that God is no 
respecter of persons, but that anyone, 
no matter what his race or condition, if 


MAKING SUNSHINE 
It IS OFTEN FOUND IN PURE FOOD. 


The improper selection of food drives 
many a healthy person into the depths 
of despairing illness. Indeed, most sick- 
ness comes from wrong food and just 
So surely as that is the case right food 
will make the sun shine once more. 

An old veteran of Newburyport, 
Mass., says: “In October, I was taken 
sick and went to bed, losing 47 pounds 
in about sixty days. I had doctor after 
doctor, food hurt me and I had to live 
almost entirely on magnesia and soda. 
All solid food distressed me so that 
water would run out of my mouth in 
little streams. 


“I had terrible night sweats and my 
doctor finally said I had consumption 
and must die. My good wife gave up 
all hope. _We were at Old Orchard, Me., 
at that time and my wife saw Grape- 
Nuts in a grocery store there. She 
bought some and persuaded me to try it. 

“I had no faith in it, but took it to 
please her. To my surprise, it did not 
distress me as all other food had done, 
and before I had taken the fifth package 
I was well on the mend. The pains left 
my head, my mind became clearer and 
I gained weight rapidly. 

“I went back to my work again and 
now after six weeks’ use of the food I 
am better and stronger than ever before 
in my life. Grape-Nuts surely saved my 
life and made me a strong, hearty man, 
I5 pounds heavier than before I was 
taken sick. 


“Both my good wife and I are willing 
to make affidavit to the truth of this.” 
Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 


packages. “There’s a Reason,” 
Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 


are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


Correcting Mistakes 


They will make mistakes sometimes— 
typewriter operators; but who won't? 
The important thing is to correct 
mistakes with the least possible loss of 
time. With 


apparent. 


The Underwood 


Then the place for a replacing 


letter is shown—right in line with the ‘‘V shaped’’ notch in the type-bar guide. No 
calculation is necessary—the type cannot go to the wrong point. 


If saving of time and increase in efficiency are worth securing in your office, then it is well 
worth while to obtain full knowledge of the Underwood Standard Typewriter and the superior 
features it possesses. If you willcome in, no further draft on your time and patience will be 


made than you choose to permit. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Incorporated 
ANY WHERE 


he does God’s will, will be accepted by 
Him. Peter, freed from prison by an 
angel, shows God’s protecting care, and 
confirms the faith of the infant Church. 
The conversion of Saul shows that the 
most unlikely persons may be changed 
by the power of grace, and he who once 
sought to destroy the faith may become 
its ablest defender and proclaimer. The 
spread of the Gospel to Antioch illus- 
trates how truth spreads abroad and 
how unknown or comparatively unknown 
persons may be of great importance in 
the work. Paul’s missionary journey 
teaches that those who receive the 
truth are responsible for spreading it 
abroad. The mission to Antioch in 
Pisidia shows that when the truth is 
rejected by some, we are to offer it to 
others. The rejection of Paul’s message 
by the Jews led him “to turn to the 
Gentiles.” The cruel treatment of Paul 
and Barnabas in Iconium and Lystra 
illustrates the fact that the messenger 
of the Lord must brave persecution and 
even death. The first church council at 
Jerusalem, teaches that difficulties 
should be met fairly, frankly, and with 
consideration for others. In the lesson 
from James we are taught that profes- 
sion, knowledge of good, orthodox doc- 
trine and practice must, in order to be 
acceptable, be accompanied by the practi- 
cal living out in daily life of the precepts 


and teachings of Christ. Inno part of our 


intercourse with others is it more need- 
ful to exercise self-control than in the 
use of the tongue. In the great eleventh 
chapter of Hebrews the value of faith is 
set forth and illustrated by a list of 
noble examples to incite us to follow 
their example. 


NOTICES. 


The Summer School of Missions, to 
be held at Boulder, Colo., will open 
Second-day morning, Seventh month 
5th, and close Second-day evening, Sey- 
enth month 12th. 

The committee strongly urges that 
those attending plan to remain the entire 
time. Two hours each day will be 
devoted to the home and foreign 
lecture studies, another period will be 
given to Bible study, a fourth to mis- 


sion study classes, and a fifth to a school 
of methods conducted by experienced 
leaders. Addresses by missionaries and 
great leaders will bring intellectual and 
spiritual stimulus.. A story hour will 
be full of charm for the children and 
practical suggestions for the leaders of 
children’s societies. There will be 
special days for discussing the work of 
young people and young women’s socie- 
ties, and the luncheon conference, which 
proved so helpful last year, will be 
repeated. 

Do not forget that, for its highest 
usefulness, the meeting depends upon 
you, and the influence you can exert in 
securing a large attendance. 


Monthly Meeting Clerks, in sending 
removal certificates to Wichita, Kan., 
will observe that there are two monthly 
meetings there, viz., Wichita Monthly 
Meeting and University Monthly Meet- 


ing. 
A. W. Jones, Clerk, 
University Monthly Meeting. 


The Ohio State Christian Endeavor 
convention will be held at Kenton, 
Sixth month 22-25. “Father” Clark, 
Dr. Josiah Strong, Hon. Seaborn 
Wright, Dr. Floyd Tomkins and other 
eminent speakers will be present. The 
Friends Rally will be held on the after- 
noon of the 25th. The Central Pas- 
senger Association has granted a special 
rate of one-half fare for the round trip 
from all points in Ohio. 


“The Blood of Jesus Christ, His Son, Cleanseth from all sin.” 
—I John, r-7 
PYNE POYNT ADULT SCHOOL’S 1ST ANNUAL BIBLE 
CAMDEN CONFERENCE 
For the spread of the truth as {t is in Jesus Christ and is 
revealed to us by the Holy Spirit and confirmed by the Bible. 
IN THE PRIVATE GROUNDS OF 


Pyne Poynt Park, Sixth and Erie, Camden, N. J. 


From 6th Month, 19th, to 4th of July, 1909, Inclusive 


MEETINGS 3.30 P, M. AND 7.30 P. M. 

Speakers from the North, South, East and West, and from 
all denominations who are opposed to Unitarianism, New 
Theology, Christian Science, Etc. 

“He that entereth not by the door . . . the same 

is a thief and a robber." 

“Then they that feased the Lord spake often one to 

another and the Lord hearkened and heardit . . . 

And they shall be mine, said the Lord of Hosts, inthat 

day when I makeup my jewels.’'"—Malachi 3, 16 and 17 

Anyone wishing to engage board nearby or have further 
information apply to John B, Wood, Pyne Poynt, Camden, N.J. 


10, 1909.] 
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Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New 
York Ave., Washington, D. ‘C.] 


TOPIC FOR SIXTH MONTH 20, I900. 
PILGRIM’S PROGRESS SERIES. 
Vireloibe Hill DIRPICULTY. 
Rom. 7: 14-25; II Cor. 6: 1-10. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Sixth month 14th. Strength 
for all tasks. Isa. 49: 8-11. 

Third-day. David’s hill difficulty. I Sam. 
17 : 32-51. 

Fourth-day. The dangers of slackness. Rev. 
221-7. 

Fifth-day. A call to awake. Rom. 13: 
II-I4. 

Sixth-day. The victor. I John 5: 1-5; Rev. 
aycia. 

Seventh-day. Retracing our steps. Num. 
14 : 26-35. 


Every good is costly, whatever its 
kind; and the experience of Christian at 
the hill called difficulty is set, not to 
show that the life of faith is exception- 
al, but only that it is under the common 
rule and order by which all achievement 
is governed. Of the little group of 
travelers who approached the hill, one 
had come thither by bravely facing diffi- 
culties hitherto, and by conformity to 
the laws of the Kingdom which call for 
repentance and obedience. The others 
were not only falsely in the way, but 


they were of no mind to meet its prov- | 


ings, having no experience of the 
rewards of faith and steadfastness; and 
after the parting at the foot of the hill, 
where Formalist and Hypocrisy make 
their choice by their own false notions, 
we see Christian again alone in his 
journey. 

But the band God commands is not 
insuperable. 
be tempted above that ye are able, but 
will with the temptation make also the 
way of escape,” and it was Christian 
alone who went straight at the steep 
road, and he alone who surmounted it 
and came to the palace Beautiful. “To 
him that overcometh” is the fulfillment 
of promises, and not to him who avoids 
the issue and seeks the easy way arpund. 

With all of Christian’s determination 
not to be turned aside, the very gift of 
love that gave a moment’s breathing 
place became a cause of loss to him, 
because there he too much yielded to the 
weakness of the flesh. Our very suc- 
cesses sometimes become an occasion 
against us, and too great a sense of 
accomplishment of tasks in the face of 
hardships may easily put us off our 
guard so that we must take time for 
repentance and the retracing of our 
steps to find again the starting place of 
humility and of trust in a guide other 
than our own wisdom and a reliance 
other than our own strength. 


It is not necessary to lose the general 
trend of purpose, but only to grow care- 
less in the details of execution to suffer 
great loss. Christian was going on in 
the way, but he had lost his roll, ,and 
like those whom he had left at the foot 
of the hill, he was for the time without 


his guide and therefore sure of failure | 


in the way. Where or how we may lose 
our testimony we must alone watch to 
know; for if we lose it we must come 
again up the hill of difficulty until we 
learn to “watch and pray,” and that 
“without ceasing.” 


Hé “will not suffer you to | 


=? The Oil Stove With 


a CABINET TOP 


The New Perfection Wick Blue 
Flame Oil Cook-Stove differs 
from all other oil stoves.—J¢ has 
A al Dd Oey Ces 
means you can keep dishes and 
utensils within easy reach while 
cooking, and can keep food hot 
after removing it from the blaze. 


From its wonderful burners to 
its racks for holding towels the 


NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


is without equal. 


Its principle of concentrated heat means that the work 


can be done quickly and without the kitchen being heated to an unbearable 


degree. 
‘medium” at will. 


Can be lighted instantly and turned “high,” “low” or 
Three sizes. 
Top. At your dealer’s, or write our nearest agency. 


Rayo 


bright light that reaches the farthest corner of a good-sized 
living-room. Well made throughout of nickeled brass ; 
perfectly safe and very ornamental, 
dealer, write our nearest agency. 


Standard Oil Company 
(Incorporated) 


With or without Cabinet 


comes as near 
lamp perfec- 


Lamp tion as it’s pos- 


sible to get. Gives a clear, 


If not with your 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN 19009. 


New England Yearly Meeting, in 
Portland, Me, Sixth month 23d. 
Charles H. Jones, Amesbury, Mass., 


clerk, pro tem. 


California Yearly Meeting, in Whit- 
tier, Cal, Sixth month 23d. John 
Chawner, clerk, 763 Summit Avenue, 
Pasadena, Cal. 

Canada Yearly Meeting, in Newmar- 
ket, Ontario, Sixth month 25th. Wil- 
liam Harris, clerk, Rockwood, Ont., 
Canada. 

Oregon Yearly Meeting, in Newberg, 
Ore., Seventh month atst. 
McGrew, clerk, 318 South Boylston 
Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


H. Edwin | 


North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at | 


Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
Ate L. Lyndon Hobbs, clerk, Guilford, 


Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wil- 


mington, Ohio, Eighth month  toth. 
Be J. Brown, clerk, Wilmington, 
hio. 


Ohio Yearly Meeting. in Mt. Pleasant, 
Ohio, Eighth month 24th. Edward 
Mott, clerk, 3207 Cedar Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Iowa Yearly Meeting, in Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, Eighth month 31st. Stephen M. 
Hadley, clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


_.. THE CLERMONT.. 


IN 
BLUE RIDGE 


THE 
MOUNTAINS 

Open for guests. Kept by. Friends. 

Special rates in May and June. 


Charmian P. 0O., Franklin Co., Pa. 


LONGWOOD INN, Winthrop Centre, Maine 


Is a good place to spend your vacation. Longwood farm 
contains one hundred and fifty acres bordering on the west 
shore of Lake Cobbasseecontee, which is ten miles long and 
three miles wide, also fifty acres on an island in the lake. 

Longwood Inn accommodates about twenty guests, is 
equipped with electric lights, bath room, telephone, piano, etc. 

Rooms are large, some containing two beds; excellent 
boating, fishing, bathing, etc.; free use of boats. Free accom- 
modations for Automobiles. Fresh milk, butter, eggs and 
vegetables from Longwood farm. Terms, $8 to $12 per week. 
Eight milesfrom Augusta. Seven minutes walk from Winthrop 
Centre Electric Car Station. Five minutes walk from Friends 
Meeting and Post Office. Write for descriptive booklet. 

H. L. PIKE, Manager. 


A GOOD OPENING—For a Friends settlement 
in the Pan Handle of Texas. Where land is 
cheap, climate delightful, good water, mild 
winters, in a good farming district. For infor- 
mation write, JoHN A. Nrxon, or GEORGE O. 
CARPENTER, Plainview, Texas. 
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FINANCIAL 


a PERKINS & Co. 
FINANCIAL BROKERS 


Lawrence, Kansas. 


VA|FaRM MORTGAGES) 


r 
i 
} 
i 
; 
} 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and Okla- 
homa, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. Safest form of investment; no fluctuations 
in value; seeurities personally inspected; no 
loan made to exceed 40 per cent. of our valuation. 
Oollections made without expense to Investor. 
Long and successful experience. References 
furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 


JosEPH J. DICKINSON Frank M, Reap 
S %|NET TO | FARM 

Write for up to date map of the new state and 
descriptive papers of our high grade first mort- 
gage loans on improved real estate in Kastern 
Oklahoma, the richest agricultural country in 
the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third value. 
All securities personally inspected by a salaried 
employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance Com- 
panies and Individuals who have invested in 
our mortgages for years. 


THE AMERICAN INVESTMENT C0. - 


WALTER B. PASCHALL, Pres’t 


ATOKA - = OKLAHOMA 


The Sale of 
ROYAL Waists 


This sale started with about twelve 
freight-carloads of ‘‘ Royal’’ Waists, in 
365 different lots, of scores of different fab- 
rics—cotton, linen and China silk. This is 
the largest single purchase of Waists ever 
known anywhere—and every one of the 
42,000 Waists came to us fresh from the 
ROYAL factory at Third and Brown Sts. 

All the very best-selling styles of the sea- 
son are included, at reductions of from one- 
third to one-half : 
$1.25 to $1.75 Waists, 75 cents 

$1.50 to $2.00 Waists, $1.00 
$1.75 to $2.25 Waists, $1.25 
$2.00 to $3.50 Waists, $1.50 
$3.00 to $4.00 Waists, $2.00 
$3.50 to $5.00 Waists, $2.50 
$4.50 to $6.00 Waists, $3.00 
$5.00 to $7.50 Waists, $3.75 

Now is the time to secure supplies for 
months ahead, of both tailored and lingerie 
models. All are thoroughly well-made, 
perfect-fitting and GUARANTEED as to 
quality. Ifa ROYAL Waist proves unsat- 
isfactory in any way, return it and get your 
money back. 


Strawbridge & Clothier 


FOR SALE—At Whittier, California. Two 
splendid modern homes. One eight-room, 2-story 
house, with good barn, and one seven-room, 
2-story house. Lots50 x 150. Street work done, 
cement walks, fruit and flowers. Termsreason- 
able. Address owner, H. O. OsBporn, 187 North 
Bright Ave., Whittier, California. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 
Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 


capital stock 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, 
RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, re- 
turnable on demand, for which interest 
is allowed. 


The Provident Life and Trust Go. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Qffice, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


ASSETS, $82,228,483.14 


5,441,841.53 


: 7,831,007.86 
Charter Perpetual. 


And is empowered by law to act as EX- 
ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, 
RECEIVER, AGENT, etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 
from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. 


BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


ASA §S. WING, President 
T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 


JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. 


J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
ASA 8S. WING 
JAMES V. WATSON 


WM. LONGSTRETH JOHN B. MORGAN 


ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 
JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 


. FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGR 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 
JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 
MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 
HENRY H. COLLINS 


QUAINT QUAKER POST CARDS 


Beautifully printed, on cream tinted card, in 

Art Brown Doubletone ink, from engravings 
made from wash drawings—(except No, 8, which 
is from pen sketch). 
No. 1, Two Friends in Gallery—Men. No. 2, Two Friends in 
Gallery—Women. No. 3, On the Way to Meeting—Group, 
No. 4, The Quilting Party. No.5, Knitting. No, 6, Birming- 
ham Meeting House. No.7, Haverford Meeting House. No. 
8, Greetings from Ye Olde Philadelphia (in three colors of ink), 
No. 12, Historic Philadelphia. 


Price, 3c. each. Two for 5c. 
By mail, add tc. for each lot of five cards. 
The set of 9, postpaid, 25c. 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 
Makers of the Better Kind of PRINTING 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


921 FILBERT ST. 


William S. 


Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate 
MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones { Keystone, Race 70-09 


OUMERCIAL 
VING 


FIALF TONES 
LINE CUTS 
COLOR WORA 


JOM MED 


THE VALUE of THE 
AMERICAN FRIEND as an 
advertising medium has been 
demonstrated time and again. 
Among our readers we feel 
sure there are many who 
would gladly avail themselves 
of the opportunity to use our 
advertising columns if only 
they fully understood the 
opportunity which THE 
AMERICAN FRIEND _ thus 
affords. We should like to 
communicate with any. 
individual or firm that may be 
interested in knowing more 
about the possibilities of this 
paper. A one inch space for 
13 weeks costs $12.74; 
26 weeks, $21.84; one year, 
$36.40. Larger or smaller 


spaces at the same rate. 
THE 
AMERICAN FRIEND 
1010 Arch St., Phila. 
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Events and Comments. 


Edward Everett Hale, the veteran 
chaplain of the Senate, passed away last 
week. He was widely known as an 
author and minister, and _ especially 
beloved by Friends for his uncompro- 
mising opposition to war. 


Washington has taken up the safe 
“Fourth of July” plan, and arrangements 
are being made at the national capital 
for a sensible celebration on Seventh 
month 5th. Already more than $1,450 
has been subscribed toward meeting the 
expenses of the program, and the public 
school authorities are co-operating with 
the board of trade and chamber of 
commerce to assure success for the plan. 
A chorus of 300 school children is being 
trained to sing at the morning exercises. 


One of the most convincing proofs 
that the young Turks are in earnest in 
their open policy toward different relig- 
ious faiths is Gen. Schefket Pasha’s 
enlistment of Christians in the national 
army. The Turkish Parliament has not 
had the courage to authorize such action, 
but the General has gone ahead on his 
own resposibility, and as he informs the 
Greek patriarch, has already an army, 25 
per cent. of which is Christian in pro- 
fession. 


A movement has been started by a 
few Pennsylvania Friends favoring the 
removal of William Penn’s ashes from 
England to the State which he founded. 
The project thus far is little more than 
a suggestion, and we doubt whether it 
will ever be seriously considered. 

It does not seem to us to savor of the 
true meekness of spirit which William 
Penn stood for, and which the early 
Friends so fittingly expressed in their 
humble, unostentatious methods of inter- 
ment. We are sure it would please the 
great founder of Pennsylvania more to 
know that the principles of government 
for which he labored were being per- 
petuated by its citizens rather than hav- 
ing them make much over his ashes. 


This is the first summer that the rail- 
roads running east from Chicago have 
generally offered special tourist rates to 
the New England and other eastern 


summer resorts. Dispatches from that 
city report a large demand for these 
round trip season tickets, more than 
1,000 of them being sold in Chicago the 
Ist inst., the first day they became 
available. The round trip rate between 
Chicago and New York is made $27.20 
on the standard lines and $25.50 on the 
differential lines. All of the trunk 
lines are making special preparations to 
take care of the new traffic expected to 
develop during the vacation season, the 
anticipation being that western people 
will come east for their outings to an 
extent not before known, as a result of 
the special rates. 


There is a strong tendency in politi- 
cal circles throughout the world to 
favor protectionism. Special interests 
are in the ascendency, and the general 
public can make the most of it. In 
an editorial last week Outlook made 
some pertinent comment: 

“The only thing proved by the spread 
of the protective system is that special 
interests have obtained a powerful influ- 
ence in politics throughout the world. 
It is impossible to watch the debates 
in the Senate without becoming con- 
vinced that the tariff is being revised 
not in accordance with any economic 
principle, but in accordance with the 
demands and the strength of the bene- 
ficiaries. A Senator who was remon- 
strated with a few days ago for 
attempting to force a roll call while 
another Senator was trying to get the 
floor, replied: “What’s the use of talk- 
ing when we've got the votes?” The 
arguments adduced by the revisionist 
Senators had no effect because’ the 
Senate was not open to argument. And 
the source of the power of the finance 
committee has been the special interests 


in numerous States seeking protection.” 


Some of the recent balloting in 
Indiana counting Local Option contests 
have been the occasion of great rejoic- 
ing among the saloon forces, but their 
victories are far from sweeping. Laporte 
and Floyd counties both favored the 
continuance of liquor sales, Laporte 
City, Michigan City and New Albany 
counterbalancing the temperance senti- 
ment outside of municipal bounds. But 
Harrison county voted “dry” on the 
same day, and just previously Crawford, 
Owen and Madison counties put them- 
selves in the same list. Crawford and 
Owen were already dry by remonstrance, 
but Madison, with Anderson, Elwood 
and Alexandria within its borders, shuts 
out 107 saloons. The liquorites carried 
Anderson, but failed in the other two 
towns. Petersburg, Virginia, voted to 
retain saloons after a vigorous campaign 
by the Anti-Saloon League. In Illinois 
the Legislature, which gave signs of 
favoring a law to nullify the township 
local option statute, finally adjourned 
with the dangerous measure sleeping in 
the pigeonhole of a Senate committee. 
This result was due to the prompt 
action of the league and many protests 
which were sent to Springfield by friends 
of the threatened statute. 


The American Sugar Refining Coy 
better known as the “Sugar Trust,” has 
practically acknowledged its violation of 


the Sherman Anti-Trust Law in settling 
out of court the case pending between | 


it and the Pennsylvania Sugar Refining 
Co. They have agreed to pay over 
$2,000,000 in cash, return securities 
amounting to $7,000,000 par value, held 
as collateral, and to cancel a loan of 
$1,250,000 against the latter, for which 
consideration the Pennsylvania Sugar 
Refining Co. has withdrawn its suit. 
George H,. Earle, Jr., who has been 
acting as “receiver” for the Pennsyl- 
vania Sugar Refining Co., in discussing 
the matter, cast rather unfavorable 
reflections upon former Attorney-Gen- 
eral Bonaparte and President Roosevelt 
in their refusal to prosecute this case. 
Incidentally he commented unfavorably 
on Attorney-General Wickersham’s atti- 
tude on the same issue, which resulted 
in stirring President Taft to probe the 
case. The President has ordered Attor- 
ney-General Wickersham to secure what 
evidence he can in the matter. It 
remains to be seen whether the Govern- 


‘ment will take action. 


Each year there is a great army of 
young men leaving the farm and enter- 
ing upon business or student life in our 
great cities. It is quite important that 
these young men should find congenial 
and wholesome associations and friend- 
ships during the early months in their 
new surroundings. 

While this work receives the .attention 
of the city churches, probably no 
organization is doing so much as the 
Y. M. C. A. Even where churches are 
active, the Christian Association is a 
most helpful co-worker, The State Chris- 
tian Association of New York is making 
a most active campaign along this line. 
It has an admirable plan of introducing 
such young men to the helpful influences 
of the associations and churches of their 
new homes. The well equipped buildings 
maintained by the associations in the 
cities and at the colleges, offer an attrac- 
tive meeting place for young men, par- 
ticularly those away from home. They 
afford dormitory rooms, gymnasiums 
and club facilities and the entertain- 
ments and social and religious gatherings 
have made them wholesome factors in 
forming new friendships and in stimulat- 
ing worthy ambitions and activities. 

If the names of young men are for- 
warded to the State Committee’s Office, 
215 West 23d Street, New York City, 
with information, stating the home ad- 
dress, the school or business address, the 
activities in which the young men are 
interested, the church they have attended, 
or of which they have been members, 
etc., the.committee will inform the local 
secretary in the town or college to which 
they go, who will interest himself either 
by calling upon the young men or invit- 
ing them to identify themselves with the 
association and Church life. 


THE VICAR’S WATCH. 


A joke unconsciously perpetrated by 
the vicar of St. John’s, Keswick, ought 
to rank high in the annals of pulpit 
humor. Before the service started the 
vicar was handed a lady’s watch which 
had been found in the church yard. 
After making the customary announce- 
ments, says the North Mail, he referred 
to the finding of the watch, which, he 
stated, was in the vestry awaiting an 
owner, and then solemnly said, “Hymn 
No. 110: ‘Lord, her watch Thy Church 
is keeping.’”—Christian Register. 
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“Truth ts the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


Vou. XVI. 


LONDON YEARLY MEETING, 1909. 


It seems to be felt generally by those who were 
present that London Yearly Meeting this year was 
a favored time and marked a stage of advance in 
the life of the Society. 

The membership has now risen above 19,000, the 
exact figure being 19,019, which is an increase of 
156. There are besides these actual members over 
7,000 regular attenders and nearly 1,500 associates. 
There are 353 recorded ministers. As perhaps most 
of our readers know, there are no very large congre- 
gations among Friends in England, the great 
majority of the meetings being quite small. The 
result is that these 19,000 Friends are scattered 
almost entirely over England, forming 340 “par- 
ticular” meetings and 56 “allowed” meetings. 

George Cadbury struck an important note at the 
very opening of the yearly meeting by calling atten- 
tion to the real function of the meeting for worship. 
He said that thoughtful persons generally appreciated 
our religious ideals—absence of sacraments, freedom 
from forms and priestly caste—but that for some 
reason our meetings for worship do not draw people 
in. He felt that the question ought to be seriously 
asked: “Why is it that those who are helped by 
our ideals are not helped by our meetings for wor- 
ship?’ That is certainly the crucial question, and 
when it is adequately answered we shall increase in 
numbers and, what is more important, in power also. 

One of the leading “exercises” of the meeting 
this year was the consideration of the ministry. We 
have not yet received the report which was submitted 
by the committee on ministry, but there was much 
valuable counsel given by those who spoke on the 
subject, and the whole treatment of the matter showed 
well the advantage of bringing this “business” before 
the whole yearly meeting rather than, as formerly, 
There 
was also a solid consideration of the work, mission 
and qualification of elders. It was pointed out that 
too much stress is laid on intellectual differences of 
view and too little made of the vital matter of unity 
in faith and love. Much was made of the necessity 
of the experience of the uplifting and redeeming 
love of God as a preparation for true service to 


before the ministry and oversight meeting. 
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humanity. It was recognized that we are living in 
an age when young people are moved and won only 
by what touches their life and can be tested and 
verified in experience, so that convincing ministry 
must follow the lines of actual experience. It was 
urged that our ministry must have the evangelistic 
tone and spirit—it must aim to reach those who 
do not come by custom and habit to our meeting. 
One Friend felt that the great increase of social 
activities in connection with the Church was absorb- 
ing the energies of the young people so that they had 
neither time nor strength left for taking their part 
in the morning meeting. It was said, and wisely so, 
that every effort should be made to cultivate and 
increase the spirit of fellowship—that a true Church 
is a fellowship, and not an institution. This means, 
then, that everything possible must be done to remove 
barriers and divisions—we must be careful about 
preaching “at” or “against” people and strive for a 
“heart-searching” ministry which is good for all. 
The great prayer ought to be not so much for a new 
set of ideas as for a new spring of life and power 
which would help us build a bridge between the 
promises of the Bible and the actual facts of our 
everyday life. 

The consideration of the “state of Society,” which 
occupied two sittings of the meeting, appears to have 
been very profitable, so much so that the clerk, Henry 
Lloyd Wilson, remarked at the end that he thought 
they had hardly known in recent years two sittings 
of such intense, almost exhausting, interest. 

The general outlook was one of encouragement and 
of hope. It was noted that the present increase was 
hardly more, on. the average, than one member to 
a congregation, but it was believed that with the 
right sort of consecration and sympathetic contact 
on the part of the membership, the Society might have 
20,000 members by next year. There was during 
the discussion, as there is apt to be, considerable talk 
at cross purposes, due to the fact that the Friends 
of one habit of thought miss the meaning of those 
who have a different habit of thought. Beneath the 
surface one sees that they all mean about the same 
thing—they all want, as one speaker said, to make 
clear and strong the message of God’s everlasting 
love to men. The difficulty is that some want it 
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put into one set of terms and some want it put into 
other terms. The fact is that the world of to-day 
needs many forms of expression of the one universal 
truth, and we should not be disturbed at varieties 
of formulation. The important thing is that we 
tell “the living message of the living Christ to living 
men” in terms which fit their varied needs. 

There were two important sittings devoted to peace, 
and as we should expect, at this critical time for 
the issues of peace and war, the subject took a very 
weighty place in the concerns of the yearly meeting. 
Joshua Rowntree’s remarks seem to be especially 
noteworthy. He said in substance: 

This was a question that really concerned the whole of life. 
Our forefathers took up their position as everyday Chris- 
tians, citizens, members of this great community. We had been 
too satisfied to depend on axioms, protests, seeming rather 
to sit in the judgment seat than to take up the position that 
all the aspects of the Christian must be one life, and we 
could not dissociate them except at our peril. We needed 
educational and constructive work. We seemed to be at the 
separation of the ways; one that of the expert of war, urging 
everything that tended to separate mankind, and the other 
that of the spirit which was taught on the hills of Galilee, 
making for the oneness and harmony of mankind, instead of 
everything that made for division between man and man, and 
even between man and God. ‘The whole of the East was 
waking up and looking at us, and asking, not so much, “What 
is Christianity?” as “Where may it be seen?” 

There were interesting considerations of foreign 
missions, home mission work, First-day schools, tem- 
perance, the opium question and many other matters 
of moment. The presentation and consideration of 
the American epistles are of such general interest 
to our readers that we shall give elsewhere the sub- 
stance of what was said on that subject. 


R. M. J. 


THE WORLD IS OURS. 


It was the Apostle Paul who declared that “the 
grace of God hath appeared to all men, bringing 
salvation”; and it was Robert Barclay who adds, 
“for as hence it well follows that some of the old 
philosophers might have been saved, so also may 
some, who by Providence are cast into those remote 
parts of the world where the knowledge of the history 
is wanting * * *” but he does not overlook the 
fact “* * * that to know Him (Jesus), even as 
He did outwardly come, and was crucified, ete., is 
a good knowledge, and of great profit and comfort to 
them who believe. * * *” Few men now ques- 
tion God’s universal care of mankind. China, India 
and Africa are as precious in His sight as Europe 
and America. Nor is any heart so dark that the 
light of His love is totally shut out. With many it 


may be the gray intimations of dawn, but as Barclay 
puts it: “God countenanceth them in their travail,” 
whatever be their state. Some races and some indi- 
viduals have been and are favored by reason of 
obedience; but in doing so God does not forsake His 
wayward and unfortunate children. Slowly but 
surely He is striving to bring them also to the day- 
light of a larger life. 

Religion the world over is man’s response to this 
wooing. He may offer crude prayers to an unknown 


‘God, light tapers before a hideous picture, toss 


chewed paper at an idol, or make long pilgrimages to 
a sacred shrine, but back of it all is a‘common desire, 
a desire to know God. As a recent writer puts it: 
“Man is one in acknowledging by action in all times 
and places of which there is record, an impulse to 
worship a being or beings whom he deems greater than 
himself.”* This fact is significant to every Christian 
in that it calls upon him to help his fellow-men find 
an answer to this deep, eternal stirring of the heart. 

Place alongside this another consideration—how 
are the religions of the world ministering to this 
universal passion for life? Read any fair study of 
comparative religion; read the work of travelers, to 
say nothing of the testimonies of missionaries. Read 
elsewhere in our own columns Charles Tebbetts’ 
descriptions of conditions in Catholic Cuba and 
Mexico. We shall find much that is true and whole- 
some in all the great religions of the world, and we 
shall find some sad states in the so-called Christian 
Church. But this only increases the responsibility 
of those who know the way of life. The tragedy of 
the situation does not consist in the fact that other 
religions are all false, nor that the race walks in 
total darkness, but rather in the fact that so much 
error and superstition is mixed with the good and 
true that men are led astray or left to flounder in 
an unequal contest with their brute passions and 
inclinations. 

This universal aspiration for the things of the 
Spirit combined with the impotency—not to use a 
stronger term—of prevailing religions constitutes a 
call for help. That religion which can minister to 
this need in the highest degree not only has a right 
to the field, but is under obligation to carry its 
ministration to the uttermost parts. Such is Chris- 
tianity’s apology for missionary work. If in our 
fellowship men are helped to find love and joy and 


peace in the Spirit, then go, the world is ours. 


*From Geo. W. Gilmore’s article on “Comparative 
Religion” in the recent volume of “The New Schaff-Herzog 
Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge,’ Funk & Wagnalls Cox 
New York. 
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65. Educational and Religious Influence of Earlham. 

We have seen that the beginning of Earlham was 
a religious concern for an institution where the 
young Friends could have a guarded and religious 
education. This deep-seated concern had enabled 
them to overcome all opposition, and now at the open- 
ing it was meet that they should read a psalm of 
rejoicing in which they gave God all the praise for 
what He had wrought. As we look back from our 
present standpoint we are impressed with the thought 
that our fathers built better than they knew. The 
hand of their God had been good upon them, and 
their labors had brought forth a rich harvest of 
blessing to the Church and to the world. He who 
takes a list of those who have been at the boarding 
school and at Earlham College and traces their lives 
and marks their influence in the Church must be at 
once impressed with the wisdom of those who builded 
for the future of the Church. Indeed, the student of 
history must see that no Church will live long or 
impress itself upon the world that does not have its 
educational institutions, and in proportion as these 
institutions are strong educationally and religiously 
will that influence be felt. As I have said before, 
it is when the head and the heart are trained together 
that the greatest and truest results will be seen. 
This, I believe, is what Earlham has stood for in 
the past and is striving for at the present time even 
to a greater degree. I trust that there is no disposi- 
tion on the part of those who have the care of Earl- 
ham to boast and, above all, to compare her with 
other Friends institutions or try to build her up by 
pulling others down. If she cannot live on her own 
merits, she had better die. In all my pleas for 
funds or students for Earlham I have never felt 
at-liberty to speak unkindly of other Friends col- 
leges. Let her records speak for her. The Church 
or college that boasts of its merit by finding fault 
with others and boasting of its superiority over 
sister Churches or colleges in educational or 
religious lines is on the way to its own downfall. 
I know all the colleges among Friends in this coun- 
try; they all have their good qualities and all have 
God-fearing men and women in their faculties who 
are doing God’s work in training the young men and 
women for the work that is before them. So, while 
IT review a little of the influence that Earlham has 
had in the educational and religious world, it is 
with no feeling of boasting, but of thankfulness for 
what God has helped her to do, and with a desire 
to encourage her sister colleges to go forward with 
their good work, that.they, together with Earlham, 
may labor and make the Quaker Church what it 
should be to meet the demands which will be made 
upon it during the twentieth century. 

Talking several years ago with a president of one 
of the denominational colleges of our State, he 
remarked that the “teachers that come from Earlham 
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graduates stand high among our schools. They do 
good work educationally and their moral and religious 
influence is good.” From the statistics it appears 
that a larger percentage of the graduates have entered 
the profession of teaching in the past than in some 
other institutions, and perhaps a larger percentage do 
so at the present time. The explanation of this 
may he in the fact that they were trained to a religi- 
ous feeling that it was their duty to do what they 
could for the good of the Church and the world, 
and that the calling of a teacher was the open door 
to directly influencing the world for good. The need 
of an education for a minister, missionary or 
any other direct worker in the Christian field was 
rot so apparent then as it is to-day. Now, however, 
they are entering a greater variety of fields of use- 
fulness. It is more and more felt that to fill any 
position in the Church or State requires our best. 
To be a farmer, a good business man, or a useful 
citizen of any kind, one needs a well-trained mind. 
Consequently more of our college graduates are now 
found in these various avenues of usefulness. In 
a previous chapter reference was made to a religious 
awakening which took place in the summer of 1865. 
One who took an active part in this spiritual awaken- 
ing, and who is still living, has given the following 
information: “It was so pronounced among the 
students that a concern originated among the students 
themselves to hold a prayer meeting. It was decided 
to lay the matter before Walter T. Carpenter, who 
at that time was superintendent. He gave his con- 
sent, and manifested his interest by being present 
when he could. They had some remarkable meet- 
ings. At times several would take part, and much 
tenderness was manifested. Indeed, a revival spirit 
broke out in the school, especially among the young 
men. ‘These young men, upon their returning to 
their homes, carried the spirit of religious awakening 
with them into home meetings, and may have had 
much to do with the revival that took place about 
that time in various centers throughout the Society 
here in the west.” The prayer meeting started at 
that time has never been laid down. From that day 
to this it has been kept up through all the years when 
the college was in session. Many of the old students 
have come to remember the “Earlham prayer meet- 
ing” as being the time and place where they received 
a spiritual blessing. The boys now have their meet- 
ing in Bundy Hall on Fifth-day evening, and the 
girls have theirs in Earlham Hall at the same time. 
On First-day evening they all meet together in the 
association room in Karlham Hall. In addition to 
these, during the series of special meetings which 
are held in both halls during the winter term of 
each year, “floor prayer meetings” are held for five 
or ten minutes each day, each of these meetings 
including only the students who are grouped on one 
floor or one hall of the building. I have never found 
more satisfactory prayer meetings, among all those 
I have attended, than those at Earlham College on 
First-day evening, that had their origin in 1865 in 
one of the rooms of Earlham Hall. I wish to 
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describe the manner of conducting them. They are 
under the care of a joint committee of the Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations, 
the chairman of which is usually a senior. This 
committee selects a leader for each evening. This 
leader takes his or her position at the table in front 
of the meeting, generally calls for a hymn, and then 
reads a portion of Scripture bearing upon the sub- 
ject that he wishes to bring before the meeting. 
This is‘ usually followed by a season of prayer, at 
the commencement. of which all drop into silence. 
No one is called upon, but each one is left to engage 
in vocal prayer as he may feel led. This generally 
lasts for several minutes, during which very often 
20 or more are heard in vocal prayer. When the 
season of prayer is over the leader then speaks on 
the subject that impresses his mind for about ten 
minutes, after which another hymn is sung and the 
meeting is again thrown open for each one to take 
such part in prayer, testimony or song as he may 
feel called upon to do. No one is urged and no one 
named, but it is conducted as a real Quaker meeting. 
During this time generally a number are heard from, 
and occasionally one comes out who has never spoken 
before. It is good for those of us who are older 
to go in and sit among these young people and feel 
that the Spirit is leading them in their devotional 
exercises and that God is in their midst. 

As a result of this religious atmosphere in the 
institution there are a number of volunteer Bible 
classes, both among the girls and among the boys, 
which are kept up throughout the year. There is 
also a branch of the student volunteer organization 
for foreign missionary work which includes several 
of the students, both boys and girls, and there are 
several mission study classes along general lines of 
mission work which meet weekly. 

Some two years ago Professor Murray Kenworthy, 
of the Biblical department of Earlham College, col- 
lected some facts relating to the religious life of 
the Church and college, extracts from which were 
printed in the Earlham College Bulletin of Novem- 
ber, 1907, and which have been placed at my disposal 
for use. They are as follows: “It appears that 
in the twelve yearly meetings of Friends in this 
country there is on an average one minister to every 
69 members, while among the former students of 
Earlham College the proportion is one to every 40, 
and among the graduates of Earlham there is one 
minister to every 18 members of the alumni. From 
1885 to 1895 inclusive the total number of students 
enrolled in the Biblical department was 123. Dur- 
ing the years from 1896 to 1906 inclusive the total 
number was 479. During the last year, 1906-07, 
there were 84 ministers, prospective ministers and 
missionaries enrolled as students of the college. The 
following Earlham missionaries are and have been 
in the foreign field. In Mexico, fourteen; West 
Indies, two; Alaska, four; among the Indians, nine; 
Japan, seven; China, five; Palestine, one, making a 
total of 42. The largest number from any other 
Friends college is 26. The total number of Ameri- 


can missionaries in the field is 95, of whom a large 
percentage are former Earlham students. Even 
this, however, is not an adequate criterion of the 
religious life of the college since these missionary 
statistics are confined exclusively to Friends, who 
have constituted for years an average of not much 
over 50 per cent. of the total enrollment of the 
college. We are thankful for the opportunity to 
make even a slight contribution to the progress of 
the Church of Jesus Christ.” The above figures’ 
do not include the records of the last two years, which 
would increase the members both in Earlham and 


‘in other institutions. 


The above facts are given with a feeling of thank- 
fulness to our Heavenly Father for his blessings upon 
Earlham, and with a prayer that He may continue 
to bless her and all her sister colleges among Friends. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
OUR FIRST DAYS IN MEXICO. 


BY CHARLES E. TEBBETTS. 


We left Havana, Cuba, 5 o’clock in the evening,, 
Third month 30th. It was a pretty sight to see 
five ocean steamers sail out of the narrow channel,. 
past the old forts, one after the other, and past the 
wreck of the battleship Maine—a sad obstruction in 
the center of this beautiful harbor. Four days of 
ocean stretched before us as we headed our course 
for Vera Cruz, Mexico. Fair weather and a good. 
ship made the trip pleasant, while a Spanish opera 
company of about 40 members enlivened things. 
One day was spent anchored off Progreso, Yucatan. 
We could not approach within five miles of land 
owing to shallow water, so barges were used to carry 
the merchandise ashore. While this was being done: 
large sharks came about the ship, attracted by what 
was thrown out. 

The red tape of doctors and eustom house inspec- 
tion delayed us at Vera Cruz an entire day. This: 
left us only two days for visiting Mexico City and 
vicinity. First-day we spent at Puebla, with its 
two beautiful snow-capped peaks close by. Popo- 
catapetl, the highest mountain in America outside: 
of Alaska, is a beautiful voleanic cone. The second 
mountain is somewhat lower, and its snow-capped top: 
is called “the lady in white,” from its fancied resem- 
blance to a sleeping woman. 

Puebla is a land of churches. We were told 
there were 80 Catholic churches in the district, 
some of them very costly. For 80 miles or more: 
between Apizaco and Mexico City one sees only large: 
fields of century plant, from which pulque, the 
intoxicating drink of the country, is made. From a 
large number of the stations narrow gauge horse car 
lines extend out to the haciendas, some of them many 
miles away. From the raikroads of Mexico one 
sees very little but dry desert country, covered mostly 
with mesquite, cactus and other plants of kindred 
order. But away from the railroads there are some: 
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valleys where water can be obtained and thousands 
of acres can be irrigated. Here the possibilities of 
horticulture are very great. Two crops of corn and 
other grains can be raised each year. Some of the 
barley and wheat was ripe early in Fourth month. 
The rainy season usually begins in Fifth month, and 
after that a good crop of corn can be raised even on 
lands that are dry a considerable portion of the year. 
On the desert itself much of the land produces large 
quantities of native ixytle, a plant of the agave 
tamily, from which a valuable fiber for making rope, 
coarse mats and sacks is obtained. A similar though 
larger plant, called henequen, is being extensively 
cultivated on the dry land, which also furnishes a 
valuable fiber. Another desert plant, called guayule, 
is found in some parts, from which rubber is made. 
Most of these lands are held in large tracts, many 
thousands of acres in extent, and are owned by a 
few rich men who live in the cities. The gathering 
of fiber and other work is done by the peone class, 
whose condition is little better than slavery. They 
live in rude shacks wherever sufficient water can be 
found to satisfy thirst. They are paid by piece-work 
and can earn 12 to 20 cents a day. In towns they 
may do a little better for more skilled labor. Out 
of this all their living expenses must be paid. The 
_ land owners loan them small sums of money and 
_ thus keep them always in debt. As debtors they are 
absolutely in the power of their creditors, for they 
cannot go elsewhere without being subject to arrest. 
The Mexican is a poor worker. One good Ameri- 
ean workman will lay several times as many brick 
in a day as a Mexican. In many fields men were 
plowing with oxen, and the plow was of the kind 
‘ Abraham might have used—a rude pointed stick with 
a single handle; it merely scratched the ground. 
They are beginning to use American tools in some 
places. In one small field I counted 18 men with 
a single horse and a small plow each, grubbing about 
without any system. A single American farmer 
with a good gang plow would have done far better 
work. The Americans are coming into the country 
and securing some of the better lands. They may 
sueceed in improving the character of work, but at 
present the Mexicans and Americans have no love 
for each other. There are still in Mexico some 
memories of the unjustifiable war of 746. 
First-day, Fourth month 4th we spent at Puebla, 
where we had hoped to meet Eucario M. Sein, a 
minister of Western Yearly Meeting and one of the 
ablest workers in Mexico. He came to Friends from 
one of the influential Catholic families of Mexico, 
the powerful Bishop of San Luis Potosi being a 
near kinsman. He is now the representative of the 
International Sunday-school Union for Mexico, and 
probably exerts as wide an influence as any other 
Protestant in the country. His wife was formerly 
Margaretta M. Marriage, a daughter of Walter and 
Rachel Marriage, English Friends, who some years 
ago settled in Iowa. She was at one time a student 
of mine at Penn College. E. M. Sein was away 
from home, conducting a Sunday-school conference, 


and so we missed seeing him then, but fortunately 
met him later on a train going to Monterey. 

The Methodists have a prosperous work at Puebla, 
and were very kind to us. At their invitation I 
had the pleasure of addressing the English congre- 
gation in the morning and the large Mexican con- 
gregation in the evening. They have two schools, 
one for boys and one for girls, with a few hundred 
pupils, and are doing excellent work. 

Next day we went to Mexico City, where we 
had only a few hours and were unable to visit the 
mission work as we had desired. We had notes 
of introduction to the Methodist workers there and 
received much kind assistance in arranging for our 
trip north. I had the pleasure of meeting Dr. But- 
ler, who has been in continuous service in Mexico for 
over thirty-five years. It being Holy Week, the 
schools were not doing much work, and as most of 
them were a little out of town we had no time for 
visiting them. 

We rode out to the rock of Chepultepec, around 
which so much of the history of Mexico centers. It 
is a great stone eminence in the midst of a beautiful 
park with fine old trees. On the top of it is the 
palace now occupied by President Diaz. Here have 
dwelt the rulers of the country from the days of 
the old Aztecs, before the Spanish conquest, and there 
may be seen remains of the different periods of its 
history, a history full of tragedy and injustice. 

On the way to Mexico City at San Juan Teoti- 
huacan, 28 miles out, we passed the pyramids of the 
sun and moon, “216 and 151 feet high respectively, 
the former more than half as large as Cheops, of 
Egypt. These structures, which are almost identical 
with the Egyptian pyramids, are known to have been 
in existence in 1190, and are attributed to the 
Toltecs. The government has practically finished 
the excavation, and the famous architectural beauty 
of ancient workmanship can now be seen in all its 
splendor.” 

This whole section of Mexico is a high plateau, 
the altitude being 7,000 to 8,000 feet, and is sur- 
rounded by high mountains. Near the city is a 
large lake. There is a legend concerning the found- 
ing of the city, in brief as follows: The Aztecs had 
been forced out of their old place of abode by a 
stronger tribe, and were seeking a new home, when 
their high priest told them they might recognize 
the right place by an eagle with a serpent in its 
mouth, and resting on a cactus springing from a rock 
in a lake. The sign was found at this lake and 
there the city of Mexico was built, and to-day the 
eagle, serpent and cactus is the emblem of Mexico. 

The past history of Mexico is intensely interesting. 
The Spanish conquest, with its lust for gold, 
destroyed.many of its most valuable treasures, among 
them some of the best sources of authentic informa- 
tion of earlier times, thus leaving the earlier history 
largely one of legend and tradition. There is enough 
left to bear witness to the high degree of civilization 
and skill of its earlier races. Had Mexico fallen 
into other than Spanish hands, it might to-day be a 
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far different country. The Spaniard carried the 
cross wherever he went and forced the natives to 
accept it; but in doing so incorporated much of native 
idolatry into the so-called Christian worship. A 
multitude of Marys and saints took the place of the 
old idols, with little if any change in the old religion 
except in name. Mary of Guadaloupe and Marys 
of a score of other places with the saints are the 
objects of superstitious worship by multitudes who 
know nothing of Jesus except as known in the 
crucifix. The priests keep the Bible from the people 
and have even taken it from the girls in our schools. 
This happened at Victoria while we were there. 
Many of our girls have to suffer a very real persecu- 
tion in their homes because of reading the Bible. 

The Church has always stood for arbitrary power 
in every struggle of the people for liberty, and it 
uses all of its power to keep the people in ignorance 
and subjection. The result is a peculiar relation- 
ship between government and the Church. In the 
establishment of the republic all Church property 
was confiscated and now belongs to the government. 
No Church is permitted to hold property. All 
Church processions on streets are forbidden. No 
priest, nun or deaconess can appear on the streets 
in robes or wearing the sign of their order. The 
cemeteries became State property, and no service of 
any kind is allowed in them. These laws are strictly 
enforced in some States, but not in all. Recently 
in one town several officers were killed in an attempt 
to stop a procession. No religious service where the 
public is invited can be held in a private house or 
place not distinctly set apart for that purpose. 
These rigid laws were made to curb the power of 
the Church. And yet the attitude of all classes is 
largely one of outward submission to the priesthood. 
If a bishop comes to town people bow the knee to 
him in the streets and kiss his hand. There is more 
of devotion to the Church in Mexico than in Cuba; 
but in other respects conditions are very similar. 
There is the same deadness in formality, the same 
looseness of morals, the same tendency when breaking 
with the Church to go to free thought and infidelity, 
the same hopelessness without a consciousness of.a 
living Christ. 


THE AMERICAN EPISTLES AS CONSID- 
ERED IN LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 


The epistles from the American Yearly Meeting 
were submitted, and the clerk called on Albert J. 
Crosfield for a verbal summary of their contents. 
He also drew attention to the American Yearly 
Meeting map. Epistles had been received from all 
the yearly meetings which usually correspond, except 
Wilmington. : 

Albert J. Crosfield said that New England had 
some claim to be the oldest yearly meeting organized. 
Theirs was an epistle practically impossible to epi- 
tomise, and he would read a few paragraphs. Deal- 
ing with the subject of education, they said: 
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“The splendid facilities for mental training offered in this 
country by our public schools make the purpose of the denom- 
inational institution more evident. It must sound the religious 
note and train the spiritual life, or its reason for existence 
will soon be called into question.” 

The epistle deplored the closed meeting-houses. 
These and the weaker meetings had become an object 
of concern to the Society as they had never been 
before. The seriousness of the situation was evident 
to all familiar with the problems of New England 
life. They next referred to the cause of temperance. 
That subject was dealt with in 11 out of the 13 
epistles. North Carolina rejoiced that it was now 
a prohibition State. Kansas Yearly Meeting spoke 
of its unique situation as occupying two prohibition 
States, Kansas and Oklahoma. Oregon told of the 
increased number of prohibition counties and the 
spread of prohibition in Wyoming. The epistle 
from Baltimore, a very short one, spoke of the accept- 
able presence of A. Warburton and Henrietta 
Davidson, and told how they had decided to make a 
change in regard to the meeting on ministry and 
oversight, as suggested by the Five Years’ Meeting. 
They had given attention to the welfare of the 
negroes, and spoke of a good deal of home and foreign 
mission work and of the Bible schools. Many of 
the epistles dwelt on the subject of peace, and New 
York give it especial prominence. 

“The Meeting has been brought under a feeling of responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of our testimony in regard to peace, 
and we have addressed a petition to our Government praying 
that it use its influence to reduce the armaments of the 
nations. We have also united with our friends of the other 
branch of the Society within our limits in an invitation to all 
Friends everywhere to appoint committees to confer together 
with the object of exerting the united influence of Friends 
throughout the world in leadership in this reform.” 

They spoke of the help received by some of their 
members through visits to Woodbrooke. North 
Carolina spoke of encouraging work among the 
colored people. 

“More settled habits of industry and economy, better homes 
and more kindly race feeling, are evident marks of substantial 
progress. The negro is becoming a more potent element in 


the elevation of his own race and the satisfactory adjustment 
of the race differences.” 


One would wish that all the Southern States could 
say as much; probably the presence of Friends in 
North Carolina had much to do with the encouraging 
aspect of things in that State; Friends would see 
by the map that they were absent from most of the 
rest of the south. They went on to rejoice over the 
very many young people loyal and active in the 
interests of the Church. Ohio Yearly Meeting, it 
would be remembered, still stood outside the Five 
Years’ Meeting. The paragraph on which they 
would probably desire to lay most stress was: 

“We regard the Holy Scriptures as the infallible revelation 
of God’s will to man, ‘able to make wise unto salvation 
through faith which is in- Christ Jesus,’ and ‘profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness, that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly 
furnished unto all good works’ (II Tim, 3 : 15-17). They not 
only reveal the fact that the race is ruined by sin, but that 


there is in Jesus Christ a complete remedy, so that ‘where 
sin abounded grace did much more abound’ (Rom. B20) 


Indiana, the largest yearly meeting, referred to the 
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important part that Friends were taking in State 
politics, one having introduced a measure dealing 
with county local option and another the Temperance 
Bill of 1895. 

“There is a marked increase this year in the number of 
young people reported as having felt the call of God to special 
service for Him in the ministry at home and in the mission 
field. More and more we are realizing the importance of 
having our workers fitted for the ministry by education and 
training, as well as by the indispensable qualification of the 
call and anointing of God.” 

They told of the splendid attendance at Earlham 
College and the successful Biblical department at 
Fairmount Academy. Western Yearly Meeting occu- 
pied the western portions of the State of Indiana 
and the State of Illinois. In conjunction with 
Indiana and Wilmington Yearly Meetings, they 
maintained a Bible institute for special Bible instruc- 
tion. They told of the 50th anniversary of the 
establishment of the yearly meeting. Jowa had lost, 
he thought, over 1,200 members through the setting 
up of the new yearly meeting in Nebraska. They 
naturally missed some of those Friends of long 
experience who had sat with them. They rejoiced 
at the widening influence of Penn College. 

“During the past year she has continued to train young 
men and women for lives of usefulness. ‘These are coming 
forward in the work of the Church, pure, strong and conse- 
crated in heart and mind and life, ready to take up and do 
faithfully what their hands find to do. ‘To these we look 
hopefully for the standard bearers of the future.” 

Canada told how they had been able to support 
missionary work in Japan and to give some help 
in India and Africa. They alluded to peace and 
temperance, and said that the prospects for the 
rebuilding of Pickering College were never more 
bright, but the responsibility was very great. The 
work of rebuilding was going on rapidly. Kansas 
reported the work amongst the Indians as encourag- 
ing. 

“Friends University has entered upon its eleventh year 
with a larger enrolment than ever before. Its influence is 
very exceptional, but it is with difficulty that it is kept in the 
rank of the best Kansas colleges.” 

They told of 800 persons added to the Church since 
the last annual report and of a net gain of 550. 
While speaking with thankfulness of the conditions 
of their work, they added: 

“In many places family worship, mid-week meetings and 
business meetings are much neglected. These defects are 
usually attributed to engaging vocations, and to a degree 
rightly so. On the other hand, an increasing interest on the 


part of the younger members is warmly welcomed as the 
harbinger of a more fruitful service.” 


Oregon Yearly Meeting had distributed 1,000 
copies of last year’s epistle from London. 
“We have made a net gain of fifty-one in our membership. 


We have an_addition of twenty- seven active members from 
our mission field in Alaska.” 


The work of Pacific College had been carried for- 
ward successfully, and a large percentage of the 
students were active Christians. 

“In order that you may better understand the difficulties 
that we must overcome, we would state that five of our 


Friends came more than 500 miles in order to attend the 
yearly meeting.” 


California spoke of its missions and 


“missionaries in Alaska (where more than eleven hundred 
Eskimos are members of Friends) and Guatemala, whose 
earnestness and faithfulness, under circumstances necessarily 
trying, show only God-given courage and zeal.” 


They were doing work in their own State among 
the Spaniards and Japanese. As regarded temper- 
ance, they said: 


“Many large corporations now refuse to employ those who 
use liquor, thus at the same time securing more efficient ser- 
vices and setting a higher moral standard.” 


The remaining epistle was that from Nebraska, 
which met for the first time last year. They said: 


“Our meeting has met under the covering of the Holy 
Spirit, and we ‘feel that the “Peace of God” has been in ail 
our organizations. Work along the lines of Church Exten- 
sion, Foreign Missions and Christian Endeavor has been 
organized. Much of the interest of the yearly meeting is 
centered about our educational work, especially in connection 
with Nebraska Central College. Our young people are ready 
and eager for the truth, and on them rests the burden and 
privilege of the work in this western field.” 


In conclusion, A. J. Crosfield read some para- 
graphs from the New England epistle, which con- 
tained, he thought, a message for London Yearly 
Meeting. 


“The loving messages that have come to us from across 
the water, together with the view of the work and life of 
Quakerism on this continent afforded us by a summary of the 
Epistles from the American Yearly Meetings, have made us 
feel that we are a part of a larger whole. The recent ses- 
sions of the Five Years’ Meeting made this thought still 
clearer, and the presence there of delegations from London 
and Dublin Yearly Meetings contributed in no small measure 
to make prominent the conception of a world-wide Quaker- 
ism where every meeting and every member by lip and life 
is seeking to proclaim to this generation the simple funda- 
mental message of the Christ who spoke of true religion as 
a spiritual worship and a spiritual friendship. The past and 
the present, the near and the far, are thus gathered around 
this spiritual truth—the single shrine of the Society of 
Friends, the shrine of a pure and spiritual worship that brings 
to the soul a realization of God, and to the life a poise, a 
dignity and calm that are beyond the power of the human to 
attain. The presentation of this message cannot be the same 
in all places or at all times. The message, however, changes 
not, for it is fundamental and universal. This makes possible 
that unity and fellowship which exist between Friends of 
America and Friends across the water, even though we are 
facing somewhat different problems, and are working them 
out in different ways. ‘Throughout the reports and discussion 
of all our work there has run the thread of this fundamental 
and spiritual message. The meeting has felt a deep con- 
cern for a more numerous and more efficient ministry—one 
that can take the Gospel delivered in the first century and, 
freeing it of encumbrances acquired during the passing 
years, present it to this generation in its simple purity.” 


* * * 


California Yearly Meeting. 

Frederic Taylor wished it were possible to give 
any adequate sense of the warmth and geniality of 
the welcome he received in California, and went on 
to give a graphic picture of that yearly meeting, 
its circumstances and needs. He described his 
sensations of strangeness as he arrived at Whittier 
after his journey across the plains, entering what 
was practically a tropical country. He found the 
meeting-house yard full of buggies, with the horses 
hitched to posts. One had to remember that Cali- 
fornia was a new country; Friends there felt that 
they had not had time to get their bearings yet— 
that they were experimenting. In that yearly meet- 
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the people, from our point of view, were 
leading a really simple life. They had only one 
Friend who could be considered well-to-do. The 
bulk were small farmers, the man doing all the 
work of the farm and the farmer’s wife all the 
work of the house, in rare instances employing labor. 
There was no Quaker heredity there, no tradition 
from past generations of Friends; practically all had 
been gathered in during quite recent years. The 
simplicity and earnestness of the people were touch- 
ing. At the end of a sitting a Friend would get 
up and ask to be relieved from further attendance 
at the yearly meeting. He did not know that we 
had ever had that practice in London. Of course, 
the point of view of many of them was different, 
and also as to the requirements of life. The tone 
of the yearly meeting was evangelical throughout. 
He thought he was correct in saying that the con- 
ception of a Church in the west was that of an 
organization for winning to Jesus Christ men and 
women at home and abroad. There seemed to him 
to be a fear of education as we understood it. They 
had 1,100 members among the Eskimo in Alaska. 
He found that among the older Friends there were 
a great many fears about us in England. They were 
deeply concerned about what they felt to be a 
departure from the faith once delivered to the saints 
on the part of Friends in England. As regarded 
the pastoral system he met many pastors, men and 
women, and he would not have known them as such 
had he not been told. They were humble, earnest 
people, with salaries generally about £72 a year, in 
a country where a dollar went only about half as far 
as here. But amongst many of the younger people 
in California there was serious thought as. to this 
pastoral system. Of course, the difficulty was that 
there were no real strong meetings for worship, as 
we understood them, so that they had no object 
lesson in Quakerism as we understood it. Of course, 
Friends from England could say very little about it 
there. What he did do, in a meeting kindly called 
by the ministers and elders, was to plead that at 
some time or other in their Church life there should 
be a time when Friends could meet together to wait 
quietly upon God, either in their own houses or in 
some other way. One of the practical difficulties 
seemed to be that it seemed very difficult for anyone 
in America to be quiet for long. There was a 
facility of expression that made it somewhat difficult. 
He was told that they had their prayer meetings, 
in which anyone could take part, but he found 
there was no silence in them from beginning to end. 
This was not, of course, due simply to facility of 
expression; there was intense earnestness and devo- 
tion to God. He believed that California Yearly 
Meeting had a great future, and that anything that 
could be done to strengthen it would be well worth 
the doing. 


ing all 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
The clerk mentioned that he had a letter addressed 


he was authorized to read, mentioning that the mes- 
sage to all bearmg the name of Friends was read 
in both the men’s and women’s yearly meetings at 
Philadelphia, and was acceptable to both, being 
received in the same spirit in which it was sent. 

It was decided to place the letter on the minutes. 

H. S. Newman thought this proved that Philadel- 
phia was ready to receive messages or epistles from 
us, though not prepared to correspond with the other 
American yearly meetings. 

Anne Warner Marsh spoke of the warmth of 
pleasure with which the message was received in 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, especially by the 
younger Friends. 

A number of other Friends concurred. 


* * * 
The New York Proposal. 


The clerk read the minute from the two New York 
Yearly Meetings, suggesting a forward movement 
on the part of Friends throughout the world for the 
promotion of peace, and the appointment by each 
yearly meeting of a committee, all the committees. 
to meet and confer. The clerk said they warmly 
welcomed this, especially as coming from the two 
meetings, and suggested that the matter should be 
referred to the peace committee of the meeting for 
sufferings, this being a permanent body, to act for 
the yearly meeting—Taken from The (London) 
Friend. 


CHRISTIAN TEACHING AND THE USE OF 
WEALTH. 
BY JOSIAH STRONG. 


(Concluded. ) 


b. The doctrine of tithes is a ‘sorry substitute for 
the teaching of Jesus. It is Mosaic,/not Christian ; 
mechanical, not vital; the application of a rule, not 
of a principle. The same rule could not apply to 
the ancient Jew and to the modern Christian. The 
former knew no world-wide opportunities and obliga- 
tions. He was required simply to make provision 
for his own worship. Palestine was his world and 
his kindred the race; but to-day the world is our 
country and the race our kindred. Our obligations 
are as much greater than his as our opportunities 
are wider. The needs of the world to-day are bound- 
less. Doubling the resources of the great philan- 
thropic agencies would, generally speaking, quad- 
ruple the results; hence the obligation of every man 
to give not one-tenth of his income, nor any other 
fraction, but to the full measure of his ability. 

One who talks about the “Lord’s tenth” no doubt 
thinks about “his own nine-tenths.” The question: 
is not what proportion belongs to God and what pro- 
portion belongs to me; but having surrendered all 
to Him, how am I to administer all so that every 
dollar of capital and income shall best promote His 
Kingdom in the world? What proportion of the 


-not to the yearly meeting, but to Isaac Sharp, which | capital entrusted to me will best serve humanity by 
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being kept in productive business? What proportion 
of capital or income will better serve humanity by 
being withdrawn from productive industry and 
applied directly to various philanthropies? And 
what proportion will serve God and man still better 
by being applied to myself and family to fit us for 
the largest and best possible service? No smallest 
fraction is to be spent in mere self-indulgence. 
Every penny so applied is embezzled. 

The interpretation accords perfectly with the gen- 
eral teachings of Jesus. We are to love God not 
with one-tenth or any other fraction of our heart, 
our soul, our strength, our mind, but with all our 
heart, all our soul, all our strength, and all our mind. 
We can not imagine such love giving a divided ser- 
vice—a part of our powers and of our time to God 
and a part to mammon, which Jesus declares to be 
impossible. 

% * * * * * * * 


2. Why Christian Practice Fails to Conform. 
Christian practice by no means conforms to the 
teachings of Jesus concerning wealth; nor is this to 
be wondered at when we consider that the pulpit 
generally fails to inculcate those teachings. 
* * * + * * * * 
Professing Christians generally act exactly as if 
their possessions were their property; they speak of 
their substance as if it were their own; and when 
they contribute to some benevolent work, they call 
it a gift. They do not administer this trust from 
God as they would administer the trust of a client. 
* * * * * * * * 
To deny the divine ownership in our substance is 
to rob God; but to profess that our possessions belong 
to Him and then to use them as if they belonged to 
ourselves is equally criminal. 


* * * % * * * * 
8. (a.) Results from Conforming to Christ’s 
Teachings. 


This leads us to consider some of the results which 
might reasonably be expected if the Churches really 
accepted, practiced and inculeated the teachings of 
Jesus concerning wealth. 

* * * * * * * * 


It would quicken the conscience of the churches, 
lead many professed followers of Christ to a genuine 
consecration of themselves, and deepen the spiritual 


life of such as have had a real Christian experience. 
* * * * %* * * * 


Among the notable signs of the times is what might 
be called, for lack of a better term, the increasing 
intellectual supremacy of Jesus Christ. He has 
always commanded the conscience even when the will 
has rebelled. For nineteen hundred years men have 
acknowledged Him to be the loftiest exemplar of all 
moral excellence, even though they refused to follow 
in His foot-steps. Men have willingly conceded to 
Him the deepest spiritual insight and the highest 
authority touching religions truth, even though they 


deemed the Sermon on the Mount inapplicable to 
practical life. Men of insight are now beginning to 
see that His words contain the solution of the great 
problems of this life, as well as of that which is to 
come; that He is the Savior of society no less than 
of the individual; that to disregard His teachings is 
poor statesmanship and bad political economy as 
well as bad morals and poor religion. 

+ * * * * * * * 

(b). From Failure to Conform. 

One of the surest results of quickly acquired wealth 
is luxury. Few who command the means of grati- 
fying every desire are strong enough to live the 
simple life. Luxury renders effeminate, sensuous, 
sensual and national sensuality means national death. 

Men are never pampered into greatness. Hero- 
dotus wrote: “It is a law of nature that faint-hearted 
men should be the fruit of luxurious countries; for 
we never find that the same soil produces delicacies 
and heroes.”” No land where a man could get his 
dinner by simply climbing a tree ever produced a 
great civilization. It is the climates that compel and 
reward struggle that produce national greatness. 

Until the sudden creation of wealth by the indus- 
trial revolution, luxury, with its debilitating and 
debasing influences, was the peril of the few; it is 
now become the peril of ever-increasing multitudes. 

Another peril of wealth is the stimulus which its 
concentration gives to popular discontent. If wealth 
were evenly distributed, it might be vastly increased 
without any danger except that of luxury. It is the 
concentration of wealth which creates the strain upon 
the social structure. 

It is the universal conviction of working men that 
they do not receive their due share of the wealth 
which is being produced; hence the increasing dis- 
content expressed by the rapidly growing socialist 
vote. 

Popular education has created popular tastes which 
only the wide distribution of wealth can satisfy. 
Here in a word is the explanation of the discontent 
which is widespread and rapidly growing—knowl- 
edge increased and popularized, and wealth multi- 
plied and centralized. 

* * * * * * * * 


It is obvious that if the teachings of Jesus con- 
cerning wealth were generally accepted, its perils 
would be transformed into blessings, and the funda- 
mental social problem would be solved. Evidently 
the Churches can not hope to apply the teaching 
of Jesus to society until they themselves accept and 
exemplify it. 

New York. 


“During my whole life I have not had twenty-four ‘ 
hours of happiness.” So said Prince Bismark, one 
of the greatest statesmen of the nineteenth century. 
Eighty-three years of wealth, fame, honors, power, 
influence, prosperity and triumph—years when he 
held an empire in his fingers—but not one day of 
happiness. Happiness is a great paradox in nature. 
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It can grow in any soil, live under any conditions. 
It defies environment. It comes from within. 
Happiness consists not in having, but in being; not 
of possessing, but enjoying.—Jordon. 


NOT THEY WHO SOAR. 


Not they who soar, but they who plod 
Their rugged way, unhelped to God, 
Are heroes; they who higher fare, 
And, flying, fan the upper air, 
Miss all the toil that hugs the sod. 
*Tis they whose backs have felt the rod, 
Whose feet have pressed the path unshod, 
May smile upon defeated care, 

Not they who soar. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselves. 


Elbert Russell delivered the address at the commencement 
exercises of Union High Academy, Westfield, Ind., on the 4th 
inst. 


_ Asher K. Tomlinson, Westfield (Indiana) Quarterly Meet- 
ing and Anne Tomlinson, his wife, a minister, will attend 
Oregon Yearly Meeting. 


Mary B. Whinnery, one of the graduates of the Biblical 
Department, of Union High Academy, Westfield, Ind., will 
soon go to Mexico as a missionary. 


Emma M. Hodgin, who has been a teacher in Union High 
Academy, Westfield, Ind., for six years, has accepted a posi- 
tion as instructor in Pacific College. 


Dr. Wm. W. Cadbury writes from Canton, China, Fifth 
month 5th: “I am now comfortably settled here after having 
a most delightful journey. I had my first lesson in Chinese 
this morning and it promises to be very interesting.” 


Ida Parker continues her work as pastor at West Elkton, 
Ohio. She will begin her third year Tenth month Ist. Sev- 
eral special services are being arranged for the summer, 
among which is an old people’s service, especially for the 
shut-ins, also a roll call service. 


The Philadelphia Adult School, held at ‘North House,” 
451 North Marshall St., has changed its time of meeting for 
the summer from 4 P. M. to 9 A. M. The interest since 
New Year’s has been good and the members manifest con- 
siderable loyalty for the work. 


In England there are 1,662 adult schools, which includes 
the increase of 220 new schools opened this year. The adult 
schools were originated by a Friend and are still very largely 
under the care of Friends. The above figures indicate the 
extent of, and the possibility for, influence upon the working 
men that English Friends hold within their hands. 


Commencement week at the academy, Haviland, Kansas, 
was interesting from the beginning to the close. The bac- 
calaureate sermon was given by Homer L. Cox. The class 
oration was given by Vern Clements, his subject being “The 
Hidden Treasure in Books.” S,. McKibben delivered the class 
address. Prof. Frank Clark remains another year, assisted 
by Maria Francisco, a graduate this year of Earlham College. 


Commencement exercises of Fairmount Academy were held 
on the evening of the 4th inst., 11 boys and to girls graduating. 
This event closed the most successful year in the history of 
the academy. ‘The gain in attendance over that of last year 
was 23 per cent. Principal Edward Gardner has resigned to 
become superintendent of schools of College Corner, Ohio. 
He will be succeeded by C. L. Coffin, who comes from Ver- 
million Grove Academy. . 


Dr. George A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr College, in a paper 
read before the American Oriental Society, made the 
announcement that he had been able to determine the values 


of seven Babylonian signs hitherto without meaning to 
modern scholars and of four additional groups of signs, so 
that he has added eleven to the list of known signs. For the 
key to this discovery he is indebted to a tablet at Haverford 
College. 

And still our “Roll of Four Score Years” continues to 
grow. ‘The following names should be added to the lists 
already reported: From West Elkton, Ohio, Lewis Taylor, 84; 
Ellis C. Smith, 91; John Lynn, 87; from Bloomingdale, Ind., 
Jane Nelson, 95; William Morrrison, 83; Anna Limberry, 82; 
Eleanor Swaine, 84; Nathan Harvey, 82; Mary Jane Rey- 
nolds, 80; from Martinsville, Ohio, Phebe Hunt, 81; Eliel 
West, 81; Rachel West, 80, and Anna Eliza Freeborn, 81. 


On the evening of Sixth month oth, West Branch Monthly 
Meeting, Ia., presented John Y. Hoover with $262, which 
exceeded the amount necessary for the publication of 500 
copies of his autobiography. 

The committee appointed to raise this money, two months 
ago, gratefully acknowledge help from Friends in Winthrop 
Center, Maine; Berkeley, Cal.; Lynnville, Oak Grove, Grin- 
nell, Marshalltown, Springdale, Richland, Honey Creek, and 
Des Moines. 


Westfield Quarterly Meeting, Westfield, Ind., held on the 
28th and 29th ult. was favored by the presence of Hannah M. 
Hubbard, of LaHarpe Monthly Meeting, LaHarpe, Kan.; 
Fred Smith, pastor at Danville, Ind. Meeting; George Bragg, 
Kokomo, Ind., and other ministers and workers. 

Half an hour of the business session was given to exercises 
by the class graduating from the Biblical Department of 
Union High Academy. The exercises showed something of 
the thoroughness of the work done in that department under 
the instruction of Zona M. Williams. 


The school year just closed at Southland College, South- 
land, Arkansas, has been an unusually satisfactory one. Over 
three hundred pupils have been enrolled and many refused 
admission on account of lack of room in the dormitories. 

A much needed addition is being made to Central Hall, at 
a cost of $800, enlarging the students’ dining room and 
furnishing two nurseries and a class sewing room. 

There is an imperative demand for more and improved 
dormitory accommodations, but lack of funds forbids the 
beginning of such work. 

H. C. and Anna B. Wolford, who have acted as superin- 
tendent and matron of the institution for the past six years, 
will continue to serve in this capacity for another year. 


A fund of $95 was raised during the winter by the Oratori- 
cal Association of Friends University, to be given as prizes 
to its orators and debaters, who contested for the university. 

There were five debaters each of whom received $12.50 
neatly tied up in an envelope. They were Fred Hadley and 
B. B. Watson, who defeated Penn College, and Ray Lewis, 
Ashley Garratt and Chester Farnsworth, who were victorious 
over the State Normal. 

Thirty-three dollars in prizes was given to the orators 
winning first and second places in the local contest last winter. 
Of this John Stanley received $25 for first honors and $8 went 
to Wilbur Nelson who won second place. 

The University board has given two scholarships in ora- 
tory. One of $25 to the winner and one of $15 to the person 
taking second place. This will take effect next year. 


_ The Friends Educational Association, Philadelphia, held 
its annual meeting at the Friends Meeting House, German- 
town, the 22d ult. 

Professor Charles Sears Baldwin, of Yale, spoke in the 
afternoon on the subject, “The Bible and the Teaching of 
English.” ‘Though his talk was of general interest, he gave 
important technical suggestions to the teachers of English in 
his audience. 

In the evening Dr, Edwin A. Alderman, of the University 
of Virginia, spoke on “Democracy and Education.” Democ- 
racy, he said, was the principle of trusting everyone—was 
faith in common men. he end of education was intellectual 
uprightness, moral persistence, character for all. Democracy 
is an ideal impossible to be realized without the free school, 
the free normal school, the free university. Ninety-two per 
cent. of our people must earn their living by manual work. 


To meet their needs the school curriculum should be broad- 
ened and enriched. 


>See 
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The 75th commencement of Haverford College, Haverford, 
Penna., took place the 11th inst. It was an ideal occasion. 


Dr. Francis G. Peabody’s address on “The True Function of: 


Higher Education in Modern Life” was a masterly produc- 
tion. Thirty-four students graduated, seventeen receiving 
the degree of A. B., and seventeen the degree of S, B. 

Carroll T. Brown and Walter W. Whitson were granted 
the degree of Master of Arts. ‘ 

In his address President Sharpless congratulated the 
student body on their experiment in self-government during 
his enforced absence through most of the year. He also 
called attention to the erection of the new hall for social and 
religious work, which the class of ’84 is erecting at a cost of 
about $30,000; also to the bequest of the late Wm. P. Henszey 
of $25,000 without condition, and about $50,000 from other 
Friends to start a pension fund for decayed presidents and 
professors, another fund bearing the honored name of Pliny 
Earle Chase of $4,000; something over $20,000 contributed by 
the classes towards the new Science Hall; the increase of the 
permanent endowment by $17,000 from the sale of land; 
besides smaller donations, making a total increase of resources 
of the year of about $180,000. 


The summer school of Friends University opened the 7th 
inst. with the prospect of a good attendance. Professors 
Trueblood, Harvey, Wheeler and Wright are the teaching 
force. On the same day the Summer Biblical School of 
Pastors’ Alliance convened for a five days’ session with about 
40 present. Members of the Biblical faculty of the college and 
other members of the alliance were the teachers and lecturers. 

Professors Truesdell, Cosand and Jones, of Friends Uni- 
versity, Kan., are instructing in teachers’ institutes in differ- 
ent counties of the State, and Professor Wheeler expects to 
teach for six weeks in a later institute at Stafford, Kansas. 

Jessie W. Berry, who has just received the first Master’s 
Degree from Friends University, is a promising young min- 
ister of Kansas Yearly Meeting, and comes from a family 
gifted in the ministry. Her mother is the well known min- 
ister, Susan Berry Sisson, whose father, Stephen Cartland, 
was an honored minister in Maine. Three of her paternal 
uncles are Baptist ministers, one of them being Professor 
George R. Berry, D. D., of Colgate University, and her father 
was about to be recorded a minister at the time of his death. 


The First Friends Meeting of Indianapolis, Ind., has had 
a very prosperous year, the volume of work accomplished 
being larger than in any previous year. Never in the history 
of the meeting has its place been so conspicuous or its 
influence more marked in the city. In all the work of the 
united church, the Friends are recognized as a very strong 
and reliable body of workers. The meeting is very closely 
identified with all the movements of the city along lines of 
civic reform, organized charities and social service. The 
meeting controls the Bertha Ballard Home, a Christian home 
for 75 young business women. ‘The orphanage for colored 
children is also under its management. Members of the meet- 
ing are officially connected with the State Anti-Saloon 
League, Civic League, State Board of Charities, Indiana 
Children’s Home Society, Y. M..C. A. YY: W. C. A., and 
SLUNG, TER GS ek x al De 

The meeting itself has had a steady growth, the member- 
ship now numbering nearly 1,000. The sessions of Bible school 
and hours for worship are largely attended and the work of 
all the departments is most commendable. An _ especial 
awakening on foreign missions has been experienced this 
year, the offerings being much larger than ever before. 

Morton C. Pearson, who has served the meeting as pastor 
for the past six years has been retained for another year by 
the unanimous vote of the pastoral committee and monthly 
meeting. 


John R. Walters, recently graduated at Wilmington Col- 
lege, O., entered upon his duties as pastor at Collins, N. Y., 
on the 13th inst. 

The meeting at Gasport, N. Y., will be held in the German 
Evangelical Church in the afternoons during the summer. 
Geo. Hull, the resident minister, may reopen Hartland, N. Y. 
meeting upon First-day mornings. 

Aulder Larzelaer is about to move from Monkton Ridge, 
Vt., to Poplar Ridge, N. Y., in Scipio Quarterly Meeting. 

The meeting at Skaneateles, N. Y., will be held the first 
First-day of each month at 11 o’clock. This meeting has no 
minister, and deeply feels the recent loss by death of 
Chauncey B. Thorne. 


Prof. W. H. Wood and wife, of Oakwood Seminary, at 
Union Springs, N. Y., will sail for England and a conti- 
nental trip soon after the close of school this month. 

J. Edward Ransome is happily settled as pastor at West 
Branch, N. Y. A new Junior Christian Endeavor Society is 
pr ea cdiate fruit of the labors of himself and his devoted 
wife. 

Fred L. and Olive Ryon are the new pastors at South 
Glens Falls, N. Y., and at Ft. Edward Centre, N. Y., as well. 

A reviving of interest is evinced and a mission for Italians 
has been opened. 

Chas. H. Franklin has gone to South Starksboro, Vt. as 
Bet It is expected he will also preach in two school 

ouses. 


The ninth commencement of Friends University on the 3d 
inst, ended its eleventh academic year. The program of com- 
mencement week included joint exercises by the literary 
societies and three student recitals by the School of Music. 
First-day morning, the 3oth ult., an able baccalaureate 
address was given by Dr. Thomas Parry, pastor of First 
Presbyterian Church, on “Whatsoever Thinf&s are True.” 
In the evening, Dr. FE. P. Elcock, pastor of the Oak Street 
Presbyterian Church, addressed the Christian Associations. 

On the the 2d inst., with appropriate orations and other 
exercises, twenty-one young men and women were graduated 
from the preparatory school, four of them also received a 
certificate, for four years in music. 

The commencement address was given by Dean Orin Temp- 
lin, of the State University, on “Some Types of Religious 
Genius.” John Henry Newman and George Fox were taken 
as examples, the former sought authority in an institution, 
the latter in the spirit. 

The class of seven this year admitted to the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts is the smallest class since the first one 
graduated in 1901. Jessie Winnifred Berry, who received 
her A. B., together with the Wellesley scholarship, from 
Penn College, is the first to be admitted to the degree of 
Master of Arts by Friends University, on the completion of a 
full year’s graduate work and-a thesis on “The Essential 
Place of the Central Sanctuary in the Institutions of Israel.” 

The new catalogue shows an enrollment of 382 students in 
all departments, of whom five were graduate students, 125 in 
the college department, and 56 in the Biblical school. There 
have also been 64 students, members of the two Christian 
Associations, in 10 Bible study classes, under the care of the 
Biblical faculty. 


BORN. 
Crumty.—To Harvey D. and Olive Crumly, at Newberg, 
Oregon, Third month 26th, a daughter, Ivalon. 


Exuiorr.—At Newberg, Oregon, Fifth month 
Orange and Stella Elliott, a daughter. 


Mexerrt.—To Niles I. and Gertrude Mekeel, at Yorktown 
Heights, N. Y., Fifth month 30, 1909, a son, Arthur Jacob. 

ParKEer.—To Albert and Jennie Parker, Newberg, Oregon, 
Fifth month 15th, a daughter, Ioni Catherine. 


Suirrry.—To Luther H. and Mina Shirley, at Newberg, 
Fifth month 26th, a daughter. 


17th, to 


MARRIED. 


Ktnc-Woopwarp.—In Newberg, Oregon, at the home of 
her parents, E. H. and Amanda M. Woodward, Fifth month 
19, 1909, Julia Bernice Woodward to Wm. A. King. 


DIED. 


Cates.—At his home in East Vassalboro, Maine, Fifth 
month 22, 1909, Barker Gillis, son of David and Belle Cates, 
aged eighteen years. 


Macr.—At Sheridan, Ind., Fourth month 24, 1909, Susan C. 
Mace. 
' Stmcox.—At the home of his daughter, Rena Hardy, Las 
Animas, Col., Stover Simcox, in the seventy-eighth year of 
his age. He was a minister and life-time member with 
Friends. 
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SECOND QUARTER. 
LESSON XIII SIXTH MONTH 27, 1900. 
TEMPERANCE LESSON. 
RoMANS 13 : 8-14. 


Gotpen TExt.— Put ye on the Lord Jesus 
Christ.. Romj/ 13. 3 24: 


DAILY READINGS FROM PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Sixth month 2rst. 
lesson. Rom. 13 : 8-14. 
Third-day. Resisting evil. Jas. 4 : 1-10. 
Fourth-day. Clean hands. Ps. 24. : 
Fifth-day. The way of holiness. Ps. 119: 


Temperance 


I-16. 

Sixth-day. Exhortation to holiness. I Pet. 
© sing-26. 

Seventh-day. Be separate. II Cor. 6: 11-18. 
First-day. Freedom and life. Rom. 
12-23. 

Time.—The Epistle to the Romans 
was written between the years 49 and 
60 A. D. Profess6r Sanday inclines to 
the date 58; McGiffert to 52-55. 


Place.—It appears to have been writ- 
ten from Corinth. 


Writer—The Apostle Paul. Little or 
no doubt has ever been thrown on the 
question of authorship. It was dictated 
to one Tertius (Rom. 16:22). 


Ruler.—The Emperor Nero. 


The Epistle to the Romans is the 
most strictly argumentative of all Paul’s 
writings. In it he sets forth, with great 
ability and force, to both “Jew and Gen- 
tile, the universality of the Christian 
religion and its adaptation to the needs 
of the human race”; that through Christ 
alone was salvation from sin to be 
obtained. The epistle is more like a 
theological treatise than is any other 
part of the New Testament. At the 
same time the personal element is always 
present. Paul had not been at Rome 
when he wrote the epistle (Rom. 1: 
9-15), so, though he knew individuals 
in the Church, and had kinsmen there 
(Rom. 16:7, 11), there is less allusion 
to local conditions than in any other 
epistle except perhaps the Ephesians, 
which is now generally thought to be 
a circular letter. 


The Church at Rome was evidently 
composed of both Jews and Gentiles, 
and Paul’s words are addressed to such 
a composite body. ‘The fact that he had 
not been in Rome tended to make his 
words of general application. The epistle 
is confessedly the most difficult part 
of the New Testament. The lesson is 
taken from the exhortative or practical 
part, and presents a clear view of the 
duties of a Christian under circum- 
stances which, in essentials, belong to 
every age of human history. The gen- 
eral topic of chapter 13 is: “Love the 
fulfilment of all law,” and the special 
lesson of the day is the personal relation 
of Christians to others in matters of 
everyday living. 

8. “Owe.” The word corresponds to 
“dues” in verse 7. “When you have 
paid all your other debts, taxes and cus- 
toms, and reverence, and whatever else 
you may owe, there will still be one 
debt unpaid—the universal debt of love.” 
“He that loveth his neighbor hath ful- 
filled the law.” R. V. Compare Matt. 
22:30, 40; Gal. 5:14; Jas. 2:8 Of 
course, Paul is speaking of duties to 
others, not to God; he takes that for 
granted. (Compare I Cor. 13). 


11. Paul now adduces as an addi- 
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tional argument the fact, as he and 
almost all, if not all, of his fellow 
Christians believed, that the coming of 
Christ was near at hand. “Now is sal- 
vation nearer to us than when we first 
believed.” R. V. (Compare I Pet. 4:7; 
Rev. 22¢10;) Jas. 5:8; 1° John. 2:18). 
That even Paul with his extraordinary 
spiritual enlightenment should have been 
mistaken in regard to this matter of the 
coming of Christ is one of the strange 
things of Scripture. This mistaken view 
of the early Church was overruled for 
good. He helped the Church in two 
ways: (1) It intensified the earnestness 
of the proclaimers of the Gospel; (2) it 
prevented too much atténtion being paid 
to organization and the enactment of 
rigid rules regarding externals, which 
unquestionably would have hampered 
the growth of the Church. If it was 
strange that Paul and his contemporaries 
should have been mistaken, it is still 
more strange that men in every suc- 
ceeding age, including the present, 
should have been still more sure of the 
date of the “second coming of Christ,” 
and seemingly ignore Christ’s own 
words. (See Matt. 24: 36; Mark 13:32). 
12. The exhortation in this verse is 
applicable at all times. If we are con- 
scious of evil in our hearts, by God’s 
grace we should “cast it off,” and by His 
grace also “put on the armor of light.” 
Moreover, we should not only cast off 
evil and instruments of evil ourselves, 
but should use every effort to enable 
others to be freed of evil and temptation 
to evil. Here is one of the great calls 
to work in the temperance field, and 
in all fields of reform for the better- 
ment and uplift of our fellow-men. 
13. “Let us walk becomingly, as in 
the day.” Amer. R. V. Live day by 
day as it becomes those who profess to 
be followers of Christ. “Not in reveling 
and drunkenness.” R. V. Are these 
words addressed to believers? ‘There 
can be little doubt that they were. It 
gives some idea of the conditions of 


_ Gentile society, out of which the Gen- 
tile Christians came, that Paul should 


feel it needful to write as he did to the 
Church at Rome and the Church at 
Corinth. Accustomed as the converts 
had been to such a low place of morality, 
it was hard for them at once to under- 
stand the requirements of the new life. 
“Drunkenness.” Nowhere do we find 
stronger temperance lessons than are 
found in the Bible. Their teachings are 
as applicable to the changed conditions 
of the twentieth century as they were 
to the eighth century before the Chris- 
tian era, or to the first century after it. 

14 Ute yeu One AS y atmorA 
positive injunction. Nothing can pro- 
tect a man like the Spirit of the Lord 
Jesus Christ—nothing can so strengthen 
him against temptation. “Make not 
provision for the flesh.’ Do not use 
your God-gifted powers in the interest 
of your sensual passions. St. Augus- 
tine tells us that the reading of this 
passage (verses 12-14) was the turning 
point of his life. 


NOTICE. 


Friends attending the Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific Exposition, to be held in Seattle 
Sixth month Ist to Tenth month tsth, 
will find the Friends church building 
located at the corner of 23d Avenue 
and East Spruce Street, and the resi- 


dence of the pastor, J. Edgar Williams, 
at 2315 East Spruce Street. 

The 23d Avenue car, going direct from 
the depot to the exposition grounds, 
passes the meeting-house. Any visitors 
will be gladly welcomed to our services. 

Puget Sound Quarterly Meeting will 
be held in Friends meeting-house, 
Seattle, Eighth month 6th and 7th. 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN 1909. 


New England Yearly Meeting, in 
Portland, Me, Sixth month 23d. 
Charles H. Jones, Amesbury, Mass., 
clerk, pro tem. ; 

California Yearly Meeting, in Whit- 
tier, Cal, Sixth month 23d. John 
Chawner, clerk, 763 Summit Avenue, 
Pasadena, Cal. 

Canada Yearly Meeting, in Newmar- 
ket, Ontario, Sixth month 25th. Wil- 
liam Harris, clerk, Rockwood, Ont., 
Canada, 

Oregon Yearly Meeting, in Newberg, 
Ore., Seventh month 21st. H. Edwin 
McGrew, clerk, 318 South Boylston 
Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 

North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
eh L. Lyndon Hobbs, clerk, Guilford, 


BRAIN BUILDING. 
HOW TO FEED NERVOUS CASES. 


Hysteria sometimes leads to insanity 
and should be treated through feeding 
the brain and nerves upon scientifically 
selected food that restores the lost deli- 
cate gray matter. Proof of the power of 
the brain food, Grape-Nuts, is remark- 
ably strong. 

“About eight years ago when work- 
ing very hard as a court stenographer I 
collapsed physically, then nervously, and 
was taken to the State Hospital for the 
insane at Lincoln, Neb., a raving maniac. 

“They had to keep me in a straight- 
jacket and I was kept in the worst ward 
for three months. I was finally dismissed 
in the following May, but did no brain 
work for years, until last fall I was 
persuaded to take the testimony in two 
cases. 

“One of these was a murder case, and 
the strain upon my nervous system was 
so great that I would have broken down 
again except for the strength I had built 
up by the use of Grape-Nuts. When I 
began to feel the pressure of the work 
on my brain and nerves I simply 
increased the amount of Grape-Nuts and 
used the food more regularly. 

“I now feel like my old self again 
and am healthy and happy. I am sure 
that if I had known of Grape-Nuts when 
I had my trouble eight years ago I 
would never have collapsed, and_ this 
dark experience in my life would never 
have happened. 

“The power of Grape-Nuts as a brain 
food is simply wonderful, and I do not 
believe any stomach is so weak that it 
cannot digest this wonderful food.” 

“There’s a Reason.” Look for the 
little book, “The Road to Wellville,” 
in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 


Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New 
York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR SIXTH MONTH 27, 1900. 
MISSIONARY POCKETBOOKS. 
II Cor. 9: 6-15. 

DAILY READINGS FROM PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Sixth month 21st. The one 

iver. Ps. 104 : 14-30; Rom. 8 : 32. 

Third-day. Generous gifts. Ex. 36: 1-7. 

Fourth-day. A prophet’s appeal. Hag. 1: 
3-11. 

batho An emptied pocketbook. Phil. 
2: 5-8. 

Sixth-day. A closed book. Mal. 1 : 6-14. 


Seventh-day. A man’s best gift. Rom. 12: 


Contrast the picture given in the 
verses taken from Malachi and Paul’s 
account of the Macedonians in II Cor. 
8, who first gave their own selves, and 
then gave of their means of their own 
accord, beyond their power. Culls and 
leavyings, unmarketable and valueless— 
these are the offerings of the selfish 
formalist who would make a show of 
giving, but yet spare himself the cost. 
Such offerings, Malachi believed, are 
but a profanation, and “cursed by the 
deceiver” that has better than. he gives. 


PRESSED HARD. 
COFFEE’S WEIGHT ON OLD AGE. 


When prominent men realize the 
injurious effects of coffee and the 
change in health that Postum can bring, 
they are glad to lend their testimony for 
the benefit of others. 

A superintendent of public schools in 
one of the southern States says: 

“My mother, since her early child- 
hood, was an inveterate coffee drinker, 
had been troubled with her heart for a 
number of years and complained of that 
“weak all over’ feeling and sick stomach. 

“Some time ago I was making an 
official visit to a distant part of the coun- 
try and took dinner with one of the 
merchants of the place. I noticed: a 
somewhat peculiar flavor of the coffee, 
and asked him concerning it. He replied 
that it was Postum. 

“T was so pleased with it, that after 
the meal was over, I bought a package 
to carry home with me, and had wife 
prepare same for the next meal. The 
whole family were so well pleased with 
it that we discontinued coffee and used 
Postum entirely. 


“T had really been at times very 
anxious concerning my mother’s condi- 
tion, but we noticed that after using 
Postum for a short time she felt so much 
better than she did prior to its use, and 
had little trouble with her heart and no 
sick stomach; that the headaches were 
not so frequent, and her general condi- 
tion much improved. This continued 
until she was as well and hearty as the 
rest of us. 


“T know Postum has benefited myself 
and the other members of the family, 
but not in so marked a degree as in the 
case of my mother, as she was a victim 
of long standing.’ Read “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


But “if the readiness is there, it is 
acceptable according as a man hath, not 
according as he hath not.” 

Carey had a willing mind and no 
money; there were many who in the 
abundance of their means shut up their 
hearts against the needs of heathendom, 
but Carey’s readiness found room, and 
his name is high on the roll of mis- 
sionary givers, giving according to 
the true Macedonian-and Christlike- 
standard. “See that ye abound in this 
grace also.” 

It is well to give to missions, since 
missionaries carry medical skill and 
industrial training and educational 
enlightenment. They bind the world 
together and open up commerce, and in 
home mission work social discontent is 
in measure allayed by the gifts and 
labors of the better off in behalf of the 
submerged, ‘That is utilitarian, but it is 
good. 

Again, it is good to bring the gifts 
and graces of the Christian faith to 
those who are without this saving 
knowledge, and we are pleased to think 
of souls saved through our agency as 
stars in our crowns. That is a higher 
benefaction, and gains the approval of 
our Lord, in that we have become 
workers together with Him in the sav- 
ing of a soul from death. But Paul 
has a reason that he lays most stress 
on here—that the Corinthians should by 
this form of spiritual exercise build 
themselves up in this grace—a benefit 
to the soul of the giver. “Charity is 
not a mere engine in our nature to work 
for social purposes, but that which is 
likest God in the soul.” 

But it is not a rhapsody that Paul is 
writing, and he is not going to allow 
emotion to evaporate. “Now complete 
the doing also.” It is good to feel a 
willingness, but there is always a 
measure of ability. It was an unwrit- 
ten law of Mrs. Wiggs’ home that no 
guest should leave without a gift; and 
her homely cheer went far and deep into 
the hearts of those about her. Paul 
puts the Macedonians up as a spur to 
the Corinthians to urge them to renewed 
liberality, and our modern story writer 
may well be looked to as having given 
us a model to imitate, or to emulate, 
rather, in the spirit that forgets self and 
sees good in others and gives freely 
that it may be better, and is enriched in 
the giving. 


NOTICE. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONVEN- 
TION OF CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOR. 


I wonder how many representatives 
of our Endeavor Societies are seriously 
planning to give and get good by joining 
the pilgrims to the 24th International 
Convention at St. Paul in the early part 
of next month. The sessions open the 
7th and continue until the 12th, and to 
those who have ever been at a Christian 
Endeavor convention no word of encour- 
agement is needed, only to stir up the 
mind by way of remembrance; and they 
may rejoice that it-is to be a summer 
trip to the lakes and streams of the 
north, instead of an experience in the 
heated cities that have entertained most 
cordially, but with too much warmth 
for comfort on other occasions. 

The Twin Cities stand ready to 


(ee) 
ie) 
to 


Gives a Fine Finish 
to Starched Things 


Here is a way of giving 
better finish to starched 
clothes and linens. Melt 
a little Pure Refined 
Paraffine, add it to 
hot starch, and 
when theironing is 
done you'll be de- 

lighted with the,- 
firm, lustrous ee 

face on every piece. 


Pure Refined 


PARAFFINE 


applied hot is the swrest way to seal fruit 
jars and jelly glasses, 

Nothing makes a better floor finish 
than Pure Refined Paraffine. 

A little of it added to wash water 
helps loosen dirt from soiled clothes. 

Write for a Paraffine Paper Pad to 
keep your sad-irons from sticking—we 
send it free, 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY; 


(Incorporated). 


co-operate in all needful ways to make 
the visit a memorable one, and the 
mature plans of a mature organization 
assure to all, younger recruits and older 
members alike, a time of profit for its 
enlargement and its definite usefulness. 

Following is the program of the 
Friends rally, which will be held in Min- 
neapolis on the morning of Seventh 
month oth: 


PROGRAM OF FRIENDS INTERNATIONAL C. E. 
RALLY, FRIENDS CHURCH, MINNEAPOLIS, 


MINN., SEVENTH MONTH Q, 1900, 
10 A. M 
Opening Devotion. 
Greetings and Responses. 
Address—“Young People and _ the 


Foreign Missionary Field,” 
A. Edward Kelsey, Worcester, Mass. 
Address—“Young People and the Exten- 
sion of our Church in America,” 
Dr. David M. Edwards, Oskaloosa, Ia. 
Roll Call of Yearly Meetings. 
Social Hour. 


In the absence of any officers of the 
Friends International C. E. Union the 
meeting will be called to order by A. 
Edward Kelsey. 

The devotional exercises will be led 
by a representative of Nebraska Yearly 
Meeting, the youngest of the sisterhood 
of yearly meetings. 

Arrangements for the social hour are 
in the hands of the Friends of Min- 
neapolis Meeting. 


_ “Smile 
Awhile, 
And when you smile 
Another smiles; 
Soon there are miles 
And miles 
Of smiles, 
And life’s worth while 
Because you smile.” 


aU ee cue Ask for Loan List No. 702, 
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[Sixth month, 


FINANCIAL 


mw For 34 years we have been paying our cus- 
tomers the highest returns consistent with 
(} conservative methods, First mortgage loans 
of $200 and up which we can recommend after 
the most thorough personal investigation. 
$25 Certificates of Deposit also for savings investors. 


On IOWA AND: MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
Safest form of investment—tested'by our cus- 


tomersfor 3@years. Wecollect and remitinter- 


Write for booklet and list. 


AND JONES. 


IOWA. FALLS, IOWA. 


est whereveriinvestors desire. 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and Okla- 
homa, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. Safest form of investment; no fluctuations 
in value; securities personally inspected; no 
loan made to exceed 40 per cent. of our valuation. 
Oollections made without expense to Investor. 
Long and successful experience. References 
furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 


JosEPH J. DIcKINsoN FrANK M. REED 
Ss 7% |NET TO| FARM 
LENDER |! LOANS 


Write for up to date map of the new state and 
descriptive papers of our high grade first mort- 
gage loans on improved real estate in Eastern 
Oklahoma, the richest agricultural country in 
the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third value. 
All securities personally inspected by a salaried 
employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance Com- 
panies and Individuals who have invested in 
our mortgages for years, 


THE AMERICAN INVESTMENT 60. 


WALTER B. PASCHALL, Pres’t 


ATOKA > * OKLAHOMA 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘The 
American Friend” to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
line each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than 25c. Cash with order, 


A GOOD OPENING—For a Friends settlement 
in the Pan Handle of Texas. Where land is 
cheap, climate delightful, good water, mild 
winters, in a good farming district. For infor- 
mation write. JOHN A. NIXON, or GEORGE O. 
CaRPENTER, Plainview, Texas. 


FOR SALE—At Whittier, California. Two 
splendid modern homes. One eight-room, 2-story 
house, with good barn, and one seven-room, 
2-story house. Lots 50x 150. Street work done, 
cement walks, fruit and flowers. Termsreason- 
able. Address owner, H. C. OsBorn, 137 North 
Bright Ave., Whittier, California. 


LONGWOOD INN, Winthrop Centre, Maine 


Is a good place to spend your vacation. Jongwood farm 
contains one hundred and fifty acres bordering on the west 
shore of Lake Cobbasseecontee, which is ten miles long and 
three miles wide, also fifty acres on an island in the lake. 

Longwood Inn accommodates about twenty guests, is 
equipped with electric lights, bath room, telephone, piano, etc. 

Rooms are large, some containing two beds; excellent 
boating, fishing, bathing, etc.; free use of boats. Free accom- 
modations for Automobiles. Fresh milk, butter, eggs and 
vegetables from Longwood farm. Terms, $8 to $12 per week. 
Eight miles from Augusta, Seven minutes walk from Winthrop 
Centre Electric Car Station. Five minutes walk from Friends 
Meeting and Post Office. Write for descriptive booklet. 

H. L, PIKE, Manager. 


“The Blood of Jesus Christ, His Son, Cleanseth from all sin.” 

—I John, 1-7 
PYNE POYNT ADULT SCHOOL’S 1ST ANNUAL BIBLE 

CAMDEN CONFERENCE 
For the spread of the truth as it is in Jesus Christ and is 
revealed to us by the Holy Spirit and confirmed by the Bible. 
IN THE PRIVATE GROUNDS OF 
Pyne Poynt Park, Sixth and Erie, Camden, N. J. 


From 6th Month, 19th, to 4th of July, 1909, Inclusive 
MEETINGS 3.30 P, M. AND 7,30 P. M, 


Speakers from the North, South, East and West, and from 
all denominations who are opposed to Unitarianism, New 
Theology, Christian Science, Etc. 

“He that entereth not by the door . 

is a thief and a robber.”” 

“Then they that feared the Lord spake often one to 

another and the Lord hearkened and heard it one 

And they shall be mine, said the Lord of Hosts, inthat 

day when I make up my jewels.’'—Malachi 3, 16 and 17 

Anyone wishing to engage board nearby or have further 
information apply to John B. Wood, Pyne Poynt, Camden, N.J. 


. the same 


Teacher: “Now children, name some 
of the impurities of the air we breathe, 
starting with Willie Jones.” 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 5 é 
Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 


capital stock . 2, < 5 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. Charter Perpetual. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, 
RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, re- 
turnable on demand, for which interest 
is allowed. 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Qffice, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


ASSETS, $82,228,483.14 
5,441,841.53 


7,831,007.86 


And is empowered by law to act as EX- 
ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, 
RECEIVER, AGENT, ete. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 
from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. 


BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mer. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
ASA 8S. WING 
JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 


FRANK H. TAYLOR 


JOHN B. MORGAN 


ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 


JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 


FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGB 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 

JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 
MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 

HENRY H. COLLINS 


When it comes to 


...PROGRAMS... 


Ask us for Samples 
and suggestions 


We do good work, in a hurry 
(if necessary), and at right prices. 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Makers of the Better Kind of Printing 
921 FiLeert STREET PHILADELPHIA 
A. C. LEEDS, Pres. 


L. P. B. LEEDS, Secy. 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphi= 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate 


MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Bell, Walnut 52-10 


Telephones { Keystone, Race 70-09 


HALF -TONES 
LINE CUTS 
COLOR. WORK 


N.W Cor. 107 & ARCH 
FHAIL ADELPHIA. 


THE VALUE oteine 
AMERICAN FRIEND as an 
advertising medium has been 
demonstrated time and again. 
Among our readers we feel 
sure there are many who 
would gladly avail themselves 
of the opportunity to use our 
advertising columns if only 
they fully understood the 
opportunity which THE 
AMERICAN FRIEND thus 
affords. We should like to 
communicate with any 
individual or firm that may be 
interested in knowing more 
about the possibilities of this 
paper. A one inch space for 
13 weeks costs $12.74; 
26 weeks, $21.84; one year, 
$36.40. Larger or smaller 


spaces at the same rate. 
. THE 
AMERICAN FRIEND 
1010 Arch St., Phila. 
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Che Nameless Saints 


What was his name? Ido not know his name. 
I only know he heard God’s voice and came, 
Brought all he had across the sea 
To live and work for God and me; 
Felled the ungracious oak; 
Dragged from the soil . 
With horrid toil 
The thrice-gnarled roots and stubborn rock; 
With plenty piled the haggard mountain side; 
And at the end without memorial died. 
No blaring trumpets sounded out his fame, 
He lived—he died,—I do not know his name. 


Py Ay dy 
== oS < 


No form of bronze and no memorial stones 
Show me the place where lie his mouldering bones. 
Only a cheerful city stands 


Zoe 


-¥. Builded by his hardened hands. (4 
| \\ Only ten thousand homes W 
ove Where every day 4 
i The cheerful play \ 
oye Of love and hope and courage comes. N) U4 
Or These are- his monument, and these alone. VW 
AN There is no form of bronze and no memorial stone. y) 
4 And I? \ 4 
\ Is there some desert or some pathless sea VW 
“Ay Where Thou, Good God of angels, wilt send me? Ae 
A) Some oak for me to rend; some sod, VW 
Some rock for me to break; eae 
A \) Some handful of thy corn to take W 
And scatter far afield, ae 
AN Till it, in turn, shall yield Y] 
rs Its hundredfold YY 
A) Of grains of gold Y] 
To feed the waiting children of my God? Ae 
aN Show me the desert, Father or the séa. VW 
Is it thine enterprise? Great God, send me. * 
A\Y And though this body lie where ocean rolls, 4 
AN Count me among all Faithful Souls. ° 
AN —EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
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Events and Comments 


In the Bunker Hill celebration which 
took place the 17th inst., sixty-five per- 
sons were injured by fireworks and toy 
pistols, and taken to hospitals for treat- 
ment. While none of the accidents were 
fatal, the casualties were greater than 
those of the actual battle fought at 
Bunker Hill 134 years ago. How long 
will it take the American people to 
learn some sensible method of com- 
memorating historical events? 

We are now within a few days of our 
National Birthday, and it might be well 
to remind ourselves that it has prob- 
ably cost the country more in human 
suffering to celebrate this event than it 
did to accomplish our independence. 


The country should be very grateful 


to William J. Bryan for suggesting | 


practical policies for the Republican 
Administration at Washington to work 
out. The latest reform is a proposed 
constitutional amendment enabling the 
National Government to levy an income 
tax. During the campaign President 
Taft opposed this idea as unnecessary 
and impracticable, but in his special 
message to Congress last week he 
declared that after more mature thought 
he was convinced that such a policy was 
the wisest course to pursue and advised 
Congress to act accordingly. For the 
purpose of raising adequate revenue in 
the meantime he proposed. that a tax of 
two per cent. be levied on the dividends 
of corporations. Both these recommen- 
dations will doubtless be passed as part 
of the new tariff law. 


One of the most worthy interdomina- 
tional efforts carried on in this country 
is that of the American Bible Society. 
They are continually distributing copies 
of the Bible to immigrants as they 
reach our shores, and ever year the 
demand for the work increases. ‘The 
Society has reached a crisis in its his- 
tory. For many ears private contribu- 
tions were sufficient to meet its needs; 
but the time has come when these must 
be supplemented with a permanent 
source of revenue if the work is to con- 
tinue. 

Russell Sage’s widow has offered to 
give the Bible Society $500,000 as a per- 


manent endowment if the Society can 
succeed in securing a like subscription 
for the same purpose. 

We wish to call the attention of our 
readers to this work, and ask them to 
read the appeal which appears on 
another page. 


Attention has been called anew to the 
prolific bounty of Russell Sage’s widow 
by the rumor that the widow of the 
great financier is contemplating endow- 
ing a great insurance for American 
workingmen, It is said that Dr. Lee K. 
Frankel and Miles M. Dawson, her 
agents, have been working a year on the 
project. They have visited Germany, 
France, Belgium avd England. They 
made inquiry into all forms of working- 
men’s insurance. ‘The result of their 
investigation will be far-reaching, and 
it is regarded as not at all improbable 
that she, in co-operation with some of 
the large employers of this country, 
will subscribe to the installation of a 
real workingmen’s insurance, possibly 
compulsory on the toilers and under 
Government supervision. Something of 
the extent of the splendid generosity of 
this woman may be judged by the fact 
that she is giving away her fortune at 
the rate of $25,000 a day. Besides giv- 
ing $10,000,000 to the Sage Foundation, 
Mrs. Sage has contributed $5,000,000 to 
educational causes and $2,500,000 to 
religious work. Her apparent desire is 
to expend her fortune so as to bring the 
greatest good to the greatest number. 
Her golden deeds, done in Christ’s 
name, will be her everlasting monument. 


What is to be the most complete agri- 
cultural college in the world has just 
been dedicated as part of McGill Uni- 
versity, at Quebec, Canada, and chris- 
tened Macdonald College, after Sir Wil- 
liam Macdonald, Montreal, who donated 
about $3,000,000 for its erection and 
equipment. 

The event is of interest, not only in 
Canada, but in the United States, since 
our educational problems are much the 
same. It is of special significance in 
that it augurs an intelligent appreciation 
of the importance of farm life. It has 
been charged against the American sys- 
tem of education that it does not take 
into consideration as fully as it should 
the peculiar needs of the agriculturists, 
and that it tends to drive the young peo- 
ple away from the farm. This institu- 
tion should do much to correct. this 
weakness. Its curriculum is intended 
to stimulate interest in agriculture, pro- 
vide a technical knowledge of its prob- 
lems and their solution, and fit for the 
acceptance of civil responsibility and the 
enjoyment .of the beautiful things of life. 
The institution is intended for the prep- 
aration of teachers for rural schools, of 
young men for life on the farm, and of 
young women for housekeeping. 

Among the five men who received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws on 
this occasion, were three Americans, 
two of them, Secretary James Wilson 
and Chief Forester Gifford Pinchot, are 
eminent agriculturalists; while the 
third, Dean Russell, of the Teachers’ 
College, New York, is a prominent edu- 
cator. 


NOTICES. 


The fifth session of the Summer 
School of Missions, under the auspices 


[Sixth month, 


of the international committee of the 
central west, representing women’s 
boards of foreign and home missions, 
will be held at Winona Lake, Ind., 
Sixth month 26th, to Seventh month 3d, 
inclusive. 


An excellent program has been pre- 
pared, copies of which can be secured 
from the Friends representatives on the 
international committee, Mary Griffith, 
302 Marion Street, Oak Park, IIl., or 
Elizabeth Sharp, Maywood, III. 


A conference of ministers and work- 
ers in New England Yearly Meeting 
will be held in the Friends meeting 
house at Portland, Maine, Second-day 
evening, Sixth month 2ist, at seven and 
a half o’clock. This meeting to be held 
under the auspices of the “Evangelistic 
and Church Extension Committee,” 
Charles H. Jones, chairman. A cordial 
invitation is extended to ministers and 
workers to attend this conference. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Forty Years of American Finance, by 
Alexander D. Noyes. Publishers, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

This work is an enlarged edition of 
the author’s “Thirty Years of American 
Finance,” originally published in 1808. 
It makes a complete, brief, history of 
the financial ventures of the American 
people since the close of the Civil War. 


(Continued on 399.) 


DOCTOR KNEW. 
HAD TRIED IT HIMSELF. 


The doctor who has tried Postum 
knows that it is an easy, certain, and 
pleasant way out of the coffee habit and 
all of the ails following, and he pre- 
scribes it for his patients as did a physi- 
cian of Prospertown, N. J. 

One of his patient says: 

“During the summer just past I 
suffered terribly with a heavy feeling at 
the pit of my stomach and dizzy feelings 
in my head, and then a blindness would 
come Over my eyes so I would have to 
sit down. I would get so nervous I 
could hardly control my feelings. 

“Finally I spoke to our family physi- 
cian about it, and he asked if I drank 
much coffee, and mother told him that 
I did. He told me to immediately stop 
drinking coffee and drink Postum in 
its place, as he and his family had used 
Postum and found it a powerful 
rebuilder and delicious food drink, 


“T hesitated for a time, disliking the 
idea of having to give up my coffee, but 
finally I got a package and found it to 
be all the doctor said. 

“Since drinking Postum in place of 
coffee my dizziness, blindness and ner- 
vousness are all gone, my bowels are 
regular, and I am again well and strong. 
That is a short statement of what Pos- 
tum has done for me.” ’ 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little 
book, “The Road to Wellville.” “There’s 
a Reason.” 


Ever read ‘the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 
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WHAT DO WE NEED? 


I suppose we are, at last, all aware that we, as a 
religious denomination, need something; that our 
power is much less dynamic than we should like to 
have it, and our impact on the world much less 
impressive than we desire. It is encouraging that 
we are conscious of our need, for the first condition 
of spiritual increase is desire for it, and the hardest 
condemnation in the message to the seven Churches 
came to the one which thought it was “in need of 
nothing,’ when all the time it was “wretched and 
miserable and poor and blind and naked!” 

But as soon as we come to the practical question, 
what especially do we need, then the doctors differ. 
When I was a boy in the country our schoolboy ail- 
ments never had very penetrating diagnosis, and 
single remedies stretched over almost the entire 
human anatomy. No matter what novel ill of the 
flesh I might present, the choice of remedy was 
pretty sure to lie between ginger tea and sulphur and 
molasses. I very much preferred the former, and 
generally could convince my medical grandmother 
that the tea would soon put me right! 


Our remedies for the weakly condition of the 
Church are apt to be of this general, empiric type. 
The stock of bottles to be shaken is very small, and 
they bear well-known and familiar labels. The 
Church “needs a revival,” or it “needs more of the 


Holy Spirit,” or it “needs a more fetching ministry” | 


—these are the usual suggestions. 


Now, we have had a pretty good trial of these 
three bottles. Few denominations in the last thirty 
years have been so stirred and shaken up by revival 
as has ours. There is hardly a meeting, outside of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, which has not been 
swept by a wave of revival enthusiasm and which 
has not heard a powerful appeal to men to make a 
definite decision between the issues of life and death. 
We have, furthermore, been canvassed as no other 
denomination has been by advocates of the “second 
the Holy Spirit. 
Meeting after meeting has had its “altar service’ 


experience”’—a baptism with 
and its circle of sanctified members, and in many 
quarters, every sermon, to be acceptable, must empha- 
size some aspect of this higher experience. 


We have, too, spared no pains to secure a fetching 
ministry. We have changed the very fundamental 
basis of ministry to meet what was supposed to be 
the need of the times. We have become as near like 
others in our Church services as possible in the hope 
that thus we might strike the secret of power and 
spiritual health. The honest observer must confess 
that we have not, with all these remedies, won the 
power and impact which we seek, though I have, 
personally, no doubt that we are a more dynamic body 
than we were a generation ago. 


The thing we need now is to stop these general, 
empiric experiments and to deal with our condition 
in detail and with real insight. Each particular 
meeting has its own local problems and its own 
peculiar needs, and there is no possibility of making 
any meeting powerful and transforming until it 
meets the actual conditions of its locality and its 
neighborhood. 
a village where the members of the meeting are 
‘Insulated’? and coldly apart from the life of the 
village. 
ate a live contact between those who profess to be 
Christians and those who do not. The first thing 
Christ did when He wanted to reach a certain corrupt 
politician, Zacchaeus, was to take dinner with him and 
Preaching is a poor tool compared 


There is no use holding a revival in 


The way to improve that meeting is to cre- 


get into contact. 
with fellowship. 

No new minister will raise a meeting to power if 
the members of it are living in suspicion and hostility 
to one another. ‘The spirit of confidence, of love, of 
intimacy, in a meeting is more important than brands 
of theology or than the style of the minister. Let a 
meeting be penetrated with a group-spirit, and the 
hearts of all be melted in sympathy toward the 
hearts of each, and nothing can resist such a meeting. 

We need to get down to these simple elemental 
matters. ‘There is no way in the world of making 
a powerful meeting out of hard, atomic members 
who close the doors and windows of their souls to 
the truth as it comes in fresh ways, who have no eyes 
for the human problems of their town and street, 
and who clutch their hands so tight about their 
nuggets of theology that they cannot unclasp them 


for the kindly grip of fellowship. R. M. J. 
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REST AND RECREATION, 


Work is the word of the hour. 
demand of religion as well as nature. 


It is a fundamental 
Drones are 
undesirable citizens in any country. 
“The man’s unworthy too, 
Who will not give 
That he may live 
His daily toil for daily fee.” 

But good things may be carried too far, and work 
should not be incessant. “Six days shalt thou labor 
and do all thy work, but the seventh day is a Sab- 
bath.” Rest is quite as essential as work; and at 
the present time, when economic and social demands 
are driving us to unwonted efforts, rest and recrea- 
tion are all the more needful. 

Not long since a group of mature men were dis- 
cussing a brilliant student just graduating from col- 
lege. He stood at the head of his class and had 
won several prizes, but he was pale and nervous. They 
were apprehensive for his future because, as they 
said, he had never learned to play. We as a people 
are like this student in one respect at least—we have 
never learned to play. 
rest intelligently—possibly we should say, religiously. 

We are using the word “rest” interchangeably 
with “recreation” and “play,” and we do it advisedly. 
If they do not mean the same thing, they at least 
belong together. Our rest hours should not be spent 
in idleness, but in wholesome, spontaneous recreation 
—play, if you please. 

And how much depends on play! It is the greatest 
mirror of character and the greatest force in molding 
it. Tell me what a boy does in his leisure moments 
and the character of his chums, and I ean tell you 
what kind of a boy he is, though I know not his 
cecupation, and, in nine cases out of ten, I can fore- 
tell the kind of man he is going to be. Those 
leisure moments! We let them pass thoughtlessly, 
but we have only to look into our own lives to see 
what they mean. Our real friends are not neces- 
sarily our workfellows; they are our playfellows. 
It is not the hard knocks and long hours of toil 
that we live over again and again in memory; it is 
afternoons in the woods, evenings at the country 
store, camping expeditions, or visits to the old home- 
stead. It is our play that lives with us, and our 
friends by choice—our affinities are those who min- 
ister to our joys and sorrows. These are facts for 
serious consideration, and yet—we are careful for 
our food, we sometimes consider the quality of the 
air we breathe; but with most people recreation is a 
side issue, something to be caught as opportunity 
offers, and neglected altogether in times of. stress. 


We have never learned to 


This is the personal aspect of the subject; there is 
still another which challenges the Church. 

Play is pre-eminently social and, as we have 

been trying to say, a very important part of life. 
Now, what has the Church been doing to encourage 
wholesome, innocent play? Almost nothing. Where 
cognizant of the subject at all, its attitude has been 
universally negative—don’t do this, or don’t go there. 
It does not require a prophet to see that such a policy 
is doomed to failure, 
' If we are going to solve the “theatre question,” 
the “Sunday baseball nuisance,” and a host of kin- 
dred evils, we must find time for rest and recreation ; 
and we must teach the people how to fill that time 
with wholesome, innocent play. It is not impossible 
of attainment, but it will require large concerted 
effort on the part of Christian people. The Adult 
School use of the “Saturday half holiday” in 
England is reassuring, and the recent action of the 
Presbyterian Assembly favoring a “Saturday half 
holiday” and kindred reforms, is a step in the right 
direction. These are subjects that demand sober 
thought and constructive effort. 


[For Tue AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


THE STORY OF A BEAUTIFUL 
FRIENDSHIP. 


BY RUFUS M. JONES. 


I have told you how David was anointed king, and 
how with nothing but a sling and a stone he killed 
the great giant, Goliath; but the most beautiful thing 
in David’s life was his love for his friend, Jonathan, 
the son of King Saul. 

When David came back from his great fight with 
the giant and stood talking with the king, Jonathan 
stood nearby and watched the young hero, and as he 
listened to him his soul was knit to David and he 
loved him as he loved his own soul. 

David never went back again to his sheep; he went 
to live in the king’s house, and he played on his harp 


and sang for the king when he was tired or sad or ill | 


and wanted music to cheer him. But David was not 
lappy in the king’s house, for the king soon got angry 
because the people liked David better than they did 
himself, and the king tried to kill David. One day 
when David was playing his harp and was singing, 
the king suddenly threw his spear at him and tried 
to pin him against the wall, but David dodged it 
and ran away where he was safe. 

The more the king hated David, the more Jonathan 
loved him. One day they took each other by the 
hand and promised through everything to love each 
other. To show their love -they exchanged their 
clothes—David put on Jonathan’s robe, and Jona- 
than put on David’s; and in the same way they 
exchanged their swords and their bows and their 
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girdles, and they were to each other like twin 
brothers. 

Whenever Saul had any plan formed to kill David, 
Jonathan would slip away and tell his friend and 
save his life. He had to be very careful not to let 
his father, the king, see him talking with David, and 
so he arranged a sign by which he could tell David 
of his danger without really speaking to him. This 
is the way he did it: He would go out to the field 
where David was hiding and then he would shoot 
arrows with his bow as though he were trying to hit 
a mark. When he had shot three arrows, he would 
say to the boy who was with him: “Run and bring 
the arrows back.” While the boy was hunting for 
them Jonathan would shout: “Go farther, for the 
arrows are beyond,” and that was a sign to David that 
Saul was still angry and hunting for him. 

One day after Jonathan had shot the arrows, he 
ran on where David was hiding and threw his arms 
about his friend, and they kissed each other and 
prayed that God would watch over them both; then 
Jonathan ran back to his father’s house. 

Pretty soon it grew too dangerous for David to 
stay any longer near the city, so he went into a great 
wood where there were dark caves to hide in, and 
when Saul heard that he was there he took 8,000 
soldiers and went out to hunt for him, because the 
poor old king could not bear to hear the people singing 
songs in which they praised David more than they did 
him. 

Well, one day while the king was hunting in the 
forest to find David, he lay down in a cave to rest 
himself, and he fell asleep. While he was sound 
asleep David crept into the cave and found him 
lying there. He could have killed him as easily as 
not, and then he would have been king himself; but 
he was too good and kind to do such a wicked thing. 
What he did do was to cut off the skirt of Saul’s 
robe and then hide away with it in a dark part of 
the cave. Saul woke up and found his skirt gone, 
but he did not know at all who had cut it off. When 
the king had gone out of the cave and was too far 
away to reach him, David came out and held up the 
skirt and cried: ‘See what I did. I might have 
killed you, but I would not do it. Why do you want 
to take my life when I have never hurt you?” And 
Saul was so much touched by David’s words and by 
his goodness that he wept and promised that he would 
never hurt David again. But, I am sorry to say, he 
soon forgot his promise and tried again to kill David. 

Soon after this there came off a great battle on 
the side of a hill named Gilboa. Saul and his son, 
Jonathan, with their army of Israelites, were on one 
side, and on the other side was the great army of 
the Philistines, who were trying to take the beautiful 
country of Canaan away from the Israelites. David 
was not in the battle, and Saul was not a great 
enough captain to win the battle. The Philistines 
broke through his lines and drove his men into 
flight, and when the battle was over Saul and Jona- 
than both lay dead among the slain. 

You might think that David would be glad to 


hear that his enemy was dead, and that he would 
rejoice to be king himself. But now you will see 
how noble and great he was. Instead of being glad, 
he wept with deep sorrow because his king was 
dead, and he sang a beautiful song which told about 
his sorrow for his dead king and his love for his 
dearest friend, Jonathan. He sang: 

“How are the mighty fallen! 

How is the glory of Israel slain! 

Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant in their lives 
And in their death they were not divided. 

Oh, my brother Jonathan, 

Very pleasant hast thou been unto me; 

Thy love to me was wonderful, 


Passing the love of women. 
How are the mighty fallen!” 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


OUR MEXICAN MISSIONS IN REVIEW. 


BY CHARLES E. TEBBETTS. 


There have been great changes in Mexico since 
Samuel Purdy began his work there in 1871. Then 
one was constantly in danger of losing his life on 
account of the fanaticism of priests and people. 
Our missionaries had difficulty in securing food and 
in obtaining a place for work. Now there is a fair 
degree of openness everywhere, opposition having 
given place to indifference. Our schools are appre- 
ciated by the better class. The officials, for the 
most part, are sympathetic. The public schools are 
being improved and our best scholars are in demand 
as teachers. Other Churches have entered this field 
and are gaining a strong influence. There is a con- 
siderable degree of co-operation between them, and 
if it could be increased it would strengthen the work. 
We have much to learn from them. Friends have 
made a great mistake in not providing schools for 
boys; leadership in Mexico requires men. We have 
few native workers of efficiency, especially of young 
and vigorous men. Other Churches are training 
young men in their boys’ schools, and as a result are 
gaining an influence that we have failed to reach. 

In some ways we have done too much for the 
people. Too much of our work has been gratuitous. 
It is always an injury to do for people what they 
ean do for themselves, and we have often been far 
from wise in that respect. Other Churches have 
blundered in the same way, have realized their mis- 
take, and are wisely changing their policy. Much 
more needs to be done in some ways, and less in 
others. There should be more co-operation with 
other mission boards and a better division of the field. 
This would tend both to economy and efficiency. 

We first visited our own stations at Victoria, the 
capital and central city of the State of Tamaulipas. 
We reached it from Mexico City by way of San Luis 
Potosi and Tampico, a thirty-three hour’s ride, with 
an all-night stopover at Tampico. The distance is 
722 miles. Here is located the Penn Institute for 
Girls, under the care of New York Friends, and 
Juarez Institute for Boys, under Indiana Yearly 
Meeting. The schools are doing good work and 
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stand well in the community. They need better 
buildings and equipment and more ground, also a 
stronger teaching force. Nancy L. Lee and Mary 
Pickett have the girls’ school well in hand, but need 
more help. R Solomon and Amanda R. Tice are 
overworked with the boys’ school and their other 
duties, and the buildings are altogether insufficient. 
Emma Reeder has a large primary school, with very 
limited quarters and equipment. 

We reached Victoria just in time for the annual 
meeting -of Mexican Friends, which convened Fourth 
month 8th. Three days were spent with the routine 
work of a quarterly meeting. ‘There were two rep- 
resentatives from Matehuala, none from Matamoras, 
and two from Palmillas. Native workers and the 
missionaries were the only participants in the discus- 
sion. The meetings for worship were earnest and 
spirtual. 

George C. Levering and wife are the missionaries 
at Victoria, and are doing good work. Geo. Lever- 
ing went with me to our station at Gomez, Farias, a 
village some 90 or 100 miles distant, situated on a 
ridge between two mountain ranges, about eight miles 
long and one-half mile wide. An abundance of good 
spring water makes fruit-growing and gardening 
easy, and while the settlement is of considerable 
extent, our mission is the only religious work there. 
An aged native worker cares for the mission, and his 
daughter teaches the school with his help. In the 
part of the State through which we passed an abun- 
dant water supply has attracted Americans, who are 
coming in and taking up the land for agriculture. 
We have two other out-stations in this district, but 
there is need of much more work. 

We also made a trip to Palmillas, which took us 
over two mountain chains and well up on a third. 
Here one of our strongest native workers and his 
wife are in charge. They conduct a day school and 
hold religious services on First-day. They encounter 
considerable difficulty from Catholic opposition. 

Another trip was made to Guymas, about 20 miles 
frem Victoria, where we have a good substantial 
ehapel, with two or three faithful girls who have 
gone from Penn Institute in charge. Their work is 
mostly with children. They are teachers in the 
publie school, and conduct a Bible school in the chapel 
on First-day. There are several hundred people in 
the village, professed Catholics, but not very loyal 
to the Church. These girls need help; they should 
not be left to carry the work alone. 

The men of the Victoria district are hard to reach. 
The best of them have lost faith in the Catholic 
Church, and are inclined to let all religion alone. 
Few attend meetings; many give assent to our teach- 
ings in private and seem to wish our work well, but 
hold aloof from the meetings as though fearful of 
public committal. 

Fourth-day, Fourth month 21st, we left Victoria 
for Matehuala, a distance of 880 miles by train. 
Connections were so poor it took us two days and two 
nights to cover it. One of these days we spent in 
Monterey and Saltillo, visiting the mission work 


there. The Methodists have a fine hospital and a 
good school at Monterey. The Disciples also have a 
school. Both these schools are coeducational, which 
is not common in Mexico; it seems to work well. At 
Saltillo are three girls’ schools, under the Presby- 
terians, Methodists and Baptists. 

We reached Matehuala early Fifth-day morning. 
This is a great mining center ‘set in the midst of 
needy desert land. The climate is better than at 
Victoria on account of higher altitudes. The central 
station is at Matehuala. Then there is one at La Paz, 
7 miles distant; another at Cedral, 15 miles distant; 
and still another at Catorce, 35 miles distant. They 
vary in altitude from 4,600 to 9,000 feet, Catorce 
being the highest, nearly on top of the mountain. 
Matehuala and Cedral are on a nearly level plain, 
while La Paz lies at the foot of the mountain. The 
mountains are rich in silver and copper ores, and have 
furnished vast wealth to the owners of the mines. 
The last few years have been very distressing owing 
to the financial depression and the shutting down of 
the mines; even in good times, labor is very poorly 
paid, 

There are good mission premises at Matehuala and 
Cedral. The former is the main station, and here is 
located a girls’ school under the management of 
Sarah A. Lindley. Primary schools are located at 
the two stations, conducted by native workers. Ray- 
mond Holding superintends the work. The men in 
this district attend the meetings in considerable 
numbers. The work stands well and seems to be 
appreciated in the community. 

La Paz is a needy field. The men work in the 
dark mines most of their working hours. Accommo- 
dations are very poor. Until recently it was impos- 
sible to buy land for building. Lease of land was 
very high, and, of course, the buildings poor. Thou- 
sands of people live in caves in the limestone banks 
of the ravines. There were three or four tiers of 
caves in banks 30 or 40 feet high, some of which | 
were occupied by people, others by animals. Through- 
out the town people and animals huddle together in 
the most promiscuous fashion. We had a prayer 
service with a family in a cave so low it was impos- 
sible to stand straight. The sick mother was on a 
cot occupying the middle of the space. An old man, 
apparently near the end of life, lay on the rock 
floor with scarcely any bedding under him. One 
son had been lately converted from a drunkard’s 
life and was earnestly studying the Bible. Another 
son and a woman who lives with one of the sons as 
his wife, though unmarried, were there. All took 
part with apparent sincerity in prayer. J remem- 
ie that our Lord was born in some such eave as 
this. 

We visited the school—40 to 50 children in a very 
small room. They looked as if they had never known 
the joys of childhood. Their eyes were dull and 
their features pathetic in their lack of childish happi- 
ness. We went on the streets in the evening as the 
men swarmed out of the mines, and it was distressing 
to see how little of real life they seemed to show. I 
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was reminded of Jesus, when He looked on the multi- 
tudes with compassion; for they seemed like sheep 
without a shepherd. The only religious work here is 
what Friends are trying to do, under great difficulty. 

At Potrero and Catorce in the mountain top, 
Catholic fanaticism is strong. They are largely 
depopulated just at present because of the temporary 
closing of many of the mines. Catorce looks almost 
like a deserted city. In prosperous times it has a 
population of 20,000 or 30,000. The leading 
church there is said to have cost $500,000. The 
interior is brilliant with gold. There is not a half 
acre of level land in the entire city. Beggars meet 
you at every turn. 

There has been an entire rebuilding of the railroad 
to Potren in the last few months, and a new electric 
road built along the mountain side and through a 
tunnel over a mile long between Potrero and Catorce, 
so that capitalists evidently have confidence in the 
future. The field is a needy one. 

After five days’ stay in this district, we went on to 
Matamoras, where Samuel Purdy first began his 
work. The journey requires two days, the interven- 
ing night being spent at Monterey. The distance is 
about 408 miles. There is no passenger train between 
Monterey and Matamoras, but a passenger coach is 
attached to a freight train. It was an all day’s ride, 
with the thermometer at 105°, and fearfully dusty. 
We appreciated the kindly welcome at Hussey Insti- 
tute, and by Everett Morgan, the missionary there. 
Florence O. Macy, the matron of the school, care- 
fully looked after our comfort. There are about 20 
girls boarding at the institute. A large number of 
day pupils make the school in the building close by 
very full. A commodious chapel across the open 


square is ample for the mission work. The insta-- 


bility of the population, many.of whom go over to 
the Texan side because of better industrial condi- 
tions, makes the congregation very unreliable. Here, 
as everywhere, it is the work with children that gives 
most promise, and here, as elsewhere, there is great 
need of better opportunity for boys. 

With the meeting on First-day evening, Fifth 
month 2d, our two months’ stay in these lands of 
the south was ended... 

These lands need to know the living Christ. Their 
nearness to us makes it more urgent, because of the 
close affiliation of their people with ours. We must 
not neglect them. While they enjoy some of the 
external and indirect blessings of Christianity, they 
are as destitute of its spiritual benefits as those in 
heathen lands. 


BUILDING ON JESUS CHRIST. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


Dig deep and lay your foundation well! These 
solemn words from the lips of a powerful preacher 
produced a profound impression on me during my 
youth, and I have rung them in the ears of many an 
awakened sinner since. They are in the same line 
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with our divine Lord’s appeal to his audience at 
the close of His Sermon on the Mount. He exhorted 
them to build for eternity, not on the shifting sand 
and gravel, but upon the solid rock. 

There are awakened souls in every community, and 
no counsel we can offer touches their case more 
exactly than the words above cited. Before the lofty 
stone piers of the magnificent Brooklyn Bridge were 
reared, the engineers went down several feet under 
the surface of the river bed and threw out the mud 
and gravel; this was done in order to reach the base 
rock. In like manner you must do some excavating 
of your sins. You are a sinner; unless you accept 
that truth you cannot be saved. Repentance of your 
sins must come first, and this means both honest con- 
fession of guilt before God and renunciation of your 
sins. As the person who is suffering from a bilious 
fever cannot recover until the “bad humors” are 
purged out, so you must get the sin out of you before 
you can be cured. To do this you need the Holy 
Spirit. He is now “striving” with you; co-operate 
with the Spirit. Entreat Him to do a thorough 
work upon your conscience, even if it cost you dis- 
tress and mortification and self-reproach and tears. 
The deeper you let Him dig the better. Sub-soil 
repentance makes honest Christians. Sighing over 
sin, and the self-flattery that you are no worse than 
other people, will only delude you; such tears soon 
dry off and leave your heart harder than before. 
The Holy Spirit is pressing you to repentance, and 
that involves more than sorrow for past sins; it 
involves hatred of present sinfulness and a turning 
from it with an honest endeavor to obey Jesus Christ. 
The more you loathe your sins, the more will you 
realize your need of a Savior. 

I entreat you, do not befool yourself in this most 
momentous matter on which the salvation of your soul 
depends. Jesus Christ alone can cleanse your heatt, 
that has been polluted with more sins than you can 
recount. Here comes in the mighty meaning and the 
indispensable necessity of the atoning blood. That 
cleanses, and that alone. It is not your tears, but 
His precious blood it is not your sighs, but His 
sufferings on the cross that can avail for you. He 
“bore your sins in His own body on the tree”; then 
come straightway up to Him and implore Him to 
give you the benefits of that atonement. Say to 
Him: 


“Nothing in_my hand I bring, 
Simply to Thy cross I cling, 
Vile, I to His fountain fly, 
Wash me, Saviour, or I die.” 


Coming thus to Jesus is the vital step. This is 
conversion, when it is done with the whole heart. 
To this very thing you are shut up; for no other 
name is given whereby you can be saved. “Other 
foundation can no man lay than that is laid which 
is Jesus Christ.” Everything else is shifting sand. 
You are building for eternity. Then build to last. 
The Master, in His Sermon on the Mount, tells us 
that the man who “built his house on the earth, 
without a foundation,” made an awful mistake, for 
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when the flood dashed against it, “it fell and the 
ruin of that house was great.’’ Some lives of pro- 
fessed Christians show most shocking cracks, and lean 
over so that they require to be constantly “shored up.” 
They were badly built on a bad foundation. We 
are startled very often by the sad crashes of this or 
that man; the whole structure of his character has 
fallen in! 

Just what is meant, then, by building on Jesus 
Christ? We answer that you are to renounce all 
idea of regenerating your own heart, and trust Jesus 
Christ to do it. As vou have no strength of your 
own equal to life’s conflicts, Jesus offers you His 
everlasting arm. Instead of self-gratification as the 
chief end of living, Jesus implants a new principle, 
viz., to live for Him and for the good of others. He 
imparts to you a grace which is more than a mere 
happy emotion; it is a controlling power to hold you 
against temptation, as an unseen anchor holds a 
vessel in a storm. When you sincerely accept Christ 
as your atoning Redeemer, when you look to Him 
for daily direction, lean on Him for support, and are 
joined to Him in deep heart union, then you may 
feel sure that you have got the everlasting rock bed 
underneath you. On that corner-stone of Christ’s work 
for you and in you, it will be your delight to build 
as long as you live, piling up grace upon grace, 
and one good deed upon another, until the last stroke 
of the trowel. 

Such life-structures are built to be seen, as a lamp 
is kindled in order to shine. A man cannot have 
Jesus Christ in his soul and nobody discover it. A 
fire in a stove reports itself. And if other people 
do not discover your religion, it is because you have 
none; for “by their fruits” Christians make them- 
selves visible. The best looking apple tree that bears 
no apples is a lie. Faith without works is dead. A 
well-built life is a structure where tongue and hand 
and brain and heart and purse are each day adding 
a noble word or deed under the inspiration of Christ’s 
love. Such a structure is not built in a day, or by a 
few Sundays, or sacraments, or special services. It 
is a growth, because Jesus Christ lives in you. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NEBRASKA YEARLY MEETING. 


The second annual gathering of Nebraska Yearly 
Meeting convened at Central City, Neb., Fifth 
month 2d. A large number were present through- 
out all the sessions. The ministry of the yearly 
meeting was largely represented, and the following 
ministers and friends were present from other yearly 
meetings: George and Anna R. Williams, New Eng- 
land Yearly Meeting; Mary Cox, Western Yearly 
Meeting; Charles E. and Imelda Tebbetts, John B. 
Stipp and Oliver Frazer, Indiana Yearly Meeting; 
Edgar Wollam, Ohio Yearly Meeting; Samuel 
Haworth, North Carolina Yearly Meeting; Mrs. W. 
Mahlon Perry, California Yearly Meeting; Edgar 
T. Hole, from the Friends Industrial Mission in East 
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Africa. The services of these visiting Friends were 
both helpful and inspiring. 

The report of: John Fry, superintendent of evan- 
gelistic and Church extension work, was full of 
interest. He visited nearly all the local meetings 
during the year, traveling 9,000 miles in doing 
the work. With the exception of five small meet- 
ings, all points are supplied with pastors. Cash and 
pledges amounting to nearly $600 were subscribed at 
the yearly meeting for assisting weaker meetings to 


‘more adequately support a pastor and, if possible, to 


establish new meetings. Our total membership is 
now about 1,870 members. John Fry was reap- 
pointed general superintendent. 

Steps are now being taken to organize meetings in 
some of the larger cities within the limits of the 
yearly meeting. 

A committee was appointed to formulate plans for 
holding ‘“‘a Christian workers’ conference’ at the close 
of the yearly meeting next year. 

Nebraska Central College reported a sucessful 
year, with good prospects for the coming one. The 
session devoted to the educational interests of our 
yearly meeting was perhaps the most enthusiastic of 
all. And we are glad to say that the enthusiasm 
took practical shape in the form of an additional 
sum of $7,625 for the endowment fund. 

The subject of missions was discussed with added 
interest, owing to the presence of the secretary of the 
Friends American Board of Foreign Missions. An 
hour was given to him each day, at which times he 
not only gave much valuable information, but also 
emphasized the need of systematizing and concen- 
trating our efforts in the missionary field. “Special 
gifts,” he said, “are a real detriment to the work, 
because they give rise to petty jealousy and strife 
amongst the native Christians.” On behalf of the 
American board he suggested that we adopt Cuba 
as our field of work, which suggestion was endorsed 
by the yearly meeting. An interesting address was 
also given by Edgar T. Hole, in which he spoke of the 
readiness of the natives in East Africa to receive 
the Gospel, relating that two tribes had asked him to 
come and live with them and teach them, offering him 
land and material for the building of a hut. Whilst 
he was obliged to deny their request, he told them he 
hoped sometime either to be able to come himself or 
to send someone else. 

Nebraska Friends are much interested in the sup- 
pression of the liquor traffic, and it is worthy of note 
that the superintendent of this department of our 
work, D. B. Gilbert, is also chairman of the State 
prohibition executive committee. 

The meeting of the Y. P. S. C. E. showed that 
there is a dispositidn on the part of our young people 
to be loyal and true to the best interests of our 
Church and college. More than one visiting minister 
was heard to remark that the most encouraging fea- 
ture of the whole yearly meeting was the number and 
caliber of the young people in attendance and their 
evident willingness to stand by the work, whatever the 
cost. 
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The services on First-day-were inspiring occasions, 
and our new and commodious building was well 
filled both morning and evening. 

It is with gratitude to our Heavenly Father for 
past blessings and new zeal for the work ahead, that 
we thus record the mercy of His manifold dealings 
with us. We are the youngest of all in the sister- 
hood of yearly meetings, but it is our earnest prayer 
that we may not be behind any of the others in 
upholding truth and promoting righteousness. 


F. W.D. 


Sone Viefus on Present Bay Copirs. 


THE PROPOSED ABOLITION OF ALL MIN- 
ISTRY AND OVERSIGHT MEETINGS. 


BY TIMOTHY NICHOLSON. 


All members of the Five Years’ Meeting are under 
obligations to J. Edwin Jay for his admirable ‘“com- 
parison” of “the proposed changes” with the 
provisions of the book of discipline (see Tur Amert- 
caN Frrenp, No. 18, pages 283-4). After stating 
his conclusion that: ‘From the above analysis it 
may be seen that there is not an important point in 
the proposed plan of revision which is not already 
in vogue through the discipline,” he favors the pro- 
posed change. I suppose he used a copy of the North 
Carolina Yearly Meeting discipline, the pages of 
which do not correspond with that of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting, the first 30 pages of the latter being his- 
torical, and 30 other pages containing the letter of 
George Fox to the Governor of Barbadoes in 1671, 
and the declaration of faith issued by the Richmond 
conference in 1887. 

For the convenience of the members of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting, I may state when J. Edwin Jay 
quotes page 24, in our discipline it is 78; for 53, 
see 106—queries 115; for 45, see 98; (26, 80;) (28, 
81-2;) (30, 83-4-5;) (46, 91-2;) (48-50, 101-2-3.) 
There are some objectionable features in the proposed 
version; the chief one is the discontinuance of all 
meetings of ministry and oversight. After a careful 
study of the duties of ministers, elders and overseers 
as outlined by the proposed plan, and by those pro- 
visions of the discipline which will not be annulled 
by the adoption of the former, I cannot understand 
how these duties, except in small monthly meetings, 
can be adequately performed without frequent meet- 
ings. 

sete the more important committees of our yearly, 
quarterly, monthly and business meetings of congre- 
gations have regular, stated meetings, usually every 
three months; and certainly no committee can be 
more important than that of the members constituting 
the meeting of ministry and oversight—and the local 
meeting of ministry and oversight 7s a committee 
of the monthly meeting, appointed by and subordinate 
thereto. To adopt the proposed changes just as 
Friends have become familiar with the new discipline 
will cause great confusion and give an excuse for 
neglect of duty by the ministers, elders and over- 


seers, who, in common with other members, need 
to be put in remembrance of things they already 
know (see II Peter 1: especially from verses 5 to 16). 

As in some small monthly meetings in which there 
are only six or seven ministers, elders and overseers, 
it may be rather burdensome to hold regular, formal 
meetings. I suggest that the following words be 
added to Section 1, Chapter XIV, under the caption 
“Meetings on Ministry and Oversight” (page 99, 
Indiana Yearly Meeting discipline) : 

“In small monthly meetings its committee of min- 
isters, elders and overseers may arrange to meet as 
circumstances and its duty seem to require.” 

The phraseology of Minute 121 of the late Five 
Years’ Meeting is misleading. The Five Years’ 
Meeting did not, I am sure, intend to commit itself 
in favor of the adoption of the proposed changes in 
the constitution and discipline. It merely, as I 
think, intended to approve the business committee’s 
suggestion “that this document be printed in the 
minutes and proceedings, and that it be sent to the 
different yearly meetings for their consideration, and 
‘to be reported upon to the next Five Years’ Meeting, 
OTe 

At the last session of the meeting the business 
committee made its final report, containing five 
propositions, the last being the proposed changes, and 
they were, as I remember, all accepted without 
discussion. 


Richmond, Ind. 


Missionary Department. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to the editor, roro Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


DR. CADBURY IN JAPAN. 
To Friends in Philadelphia: 

The last week has been spent most enjoyably with 
our Friends in Tokio, and after entering a little into 
their problems, I have felt like writing to thee some 
of my impressions. It was most interesting to think 
of thee, Asa Wing and others having been over the 
same ground. How I wish I could tell you every- 
thing I have seen and heard. 

Horace E. Coleman met me in Yokohama on fhe 
12th inst. and took me to the Bowles house in Tokio. 
{ went all through the buildings (on the mission com- 
pound) and attended the meeting on Fifth-day 
evening. 

On Sixth-day H. E. Coleman’s wife took me to 
Minato, where we found the others, and we had a 
most helpful series of meetings. On Second-day I 
returned to Mito and remained over night with the 
Binfords, returning to Tokio on Third-day. Yes- 
terday (Fourth-day) I sailed from Yokohama, the 
Colemans and I. E. Taber seeing me off. I shall 
speak first of Tokio. 

Horace E. Coleman seems to be very well, and 
thoroughly in earnest in his work with young men at 
the Keoi University. There were 30 gathered 
together in his parlor one evening, and I was much 
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impressed with their earnestness and sincerity. The 
decision that he should remain in Tokio was appar- 
ently a right one. The dormitory, for about nine 
men, gives a good opportunity to gain an influence 
over the students. Kawasaki and Sawada San, the 
latter of the Imperial University, are both fine men, 
and I met several other earnest young men, so that 
I feel that there is a great opportunity for work 
with young men in Tokio. 

Rebecca Lewis has fitted into the teachers’ home 
very nicely, and the girls expressed the great com- 
fort she had been to them. They also spoke of the 
great help Mary H. Lewis had been to the work. 
Indeed, all the teachers have won the hearts of the 
girls, and it was good to see their confidence in one 
another; perhaps, however, Sarah Ellis gets a little 
closer to the girls because of her better acquaintance 
with the language. I feel that we have a very valu- 
able helper in Sarah Ellis. 

The Binfords are most earnest in their work in 
Mito, but they feel greatly the need of more help, and 
are very desirous to secure another young man and 
his wife to assist them in the country districts. The 
native evangelists are good men, but are not qualified 
to solve all the problems, and one can readily note 
the tremendous stimulus which the foreigner gives 
to the work. I do sincerely pray that a consecrated 
foreign man and woman may be able to go to work 
in Ibarakiken. People speak of there being no need 
for foreign missionaries in Japan. They speak thus 
from ignorance, or perhaps have not been outside of 
Tokio. 

The country districts have barely been touched, 
and the people are asking for the gospel message when 
there is no one to bring it to them. 

I had a long talk with C. Suzuki (a native evan- 
gelist in the Friends mission)—poor man, he is suf- 
fering with tuberculosis, but he told one of the 
Friends that he wished he had three bodies to use 
in the service of his Master. Nakamura is a fine 
fellow, also. 

I cannot say too much of the zeal and earnestness 
of Gurney and Elizabeth S. Binford. I could not 
refrain from reproaching myself for selfishness dur- 
ing the past few years, while these dear Friends 
have been actually wearing their bodies out in 
Christ’s service. 

Those who criticise the missionaries for living in 
ease and luxury know nothing of such consecrated 
lives as these. Now, a few words about the annual 
meeting (held this year at Minato, a seacoast town 
some miles from Tokio). Asa Wing can picture 
us living in a Japanese hotel, sleeping on the floor 
and eating with chop sticks. Yes, there were many 
amusing features in our stay, but far more impres- 
sive was the earnestness of the Japanese. From the 
6 o’clock prayer meeting in the morning on the hill 
top, to the close of the evening service at 10.30 
P. M., there was always a spirit of reverence and 
sincerity, and, though I could only understand as 
Gurney Binford and Horace E. Coleman interpreted 
for me, and though one grew somewhat weary of 


sitting on the floor for three hours at a stretch, yet 
the time did not seem long, and one felt the presence 
of the Holy Spirit. 

In conclusion I can only say that I wish others 
might have shared my rich experience with our 
missionaries in Japan. 

If the need were more fully appreciated, we should 
soon find the additional workers required, and the 
money for their support would be forthcoming. Let 
no one think when he contributes to our work in 
Japan that his money is being wasted. I know it 
would be a great blessing to all if more of our Phila- 
delphia young people could help out in this great 
cause. 

Let me assure thee that, no longer an active mem- 
ber of the executive committee (of the Foreign Mis- 
sionary Association of Friends of Philadelphia), my 
interest continues as much as ever, and I trust that 
you may be rightly guided in the problems which 
present themselves in this work. 


En route Yokohama.to Kobe, 
Fourth month 21, 1909. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselucs 


Clare College, Cambridge, has elected Dr. Rendel Harris to 
an honorary fellowship. 


———— 


Wm. J. Sayers, Winchester, Ind., has accepted a call to 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. He expects to begin work in the new 
field Tenth month 1st or before. 


Gilbert Bowles has completed his work in connection with 
the School of Philanthrophy in New York, and has removed 
with his family to Earlham, Iowa, where they will be located 
for the summer. 

Westtown Boarding School, Westtown, Pennsylvania, closed 
the 16th inst. Twenty-four girls and eighteen boys graduated 
this year. The class of 1907 presented the school with an 
outfit for manufacturing ice cream and ices. 


_ The Sabbath School at Harveyville, Kansas, is growins © 
interest and attendance and meetings for worship are deepen- 
ing spiritually. Most of the members render active service in 
prayer and testimony each Sabbath. 


— 


Spiceland, Ind., claims the honor of having the oldest 
couple on our Roll of Four Score Years. David Edwards. 
will be ninety-five in Tenth month and his wife, Susanna, is 
just ninety-four. They have been married over seventy 
years. 


A Friend writes from Spiceland, Ind.: “No time or money 
was spared in our crusade against the liquor element. Friends 
have put themselves on record by rolling up a large “dry” 
county vote. We are now considering what can be done 
to prevent the desecration of the Sabbath. 


Marion Quarterly Meeting (Ind.) was held at Second 
Friends Meeting in South Marion from r1th to 13th inst. The 
sessions were all well attended and the ministry was strong. 
Those present from a distance were Nathan and Esther 
Frame, Luke Woodard, Ira Johnson, Frances Jenkins, Oscar 
Moon, Richard Haworth, Daisy Barr and Milo Hinckle. 


Jesse Bond, Mexico, Indiana, is now in his eighty-eighth 
year but still enjoys THe AMERICAN Frienp. His father was 
disowned in the Hicksite separation eighty years ago, and he 
has been isolated from the body ever since. His interest in 
our work and his loyalty to our principles are most com- 
mendable. Would that our younger members were enthused 
with a like spirit. . 
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The current number of The Friends Messenger (North 
Carolina), devotes considerable space to Guilford College and 
its allied interests, and contains pictures of the new library, 
Founder’s Hall, and new Garden Hall. A class of 21 grad- 
uated this year—the largest in the history of the college. Dr. 
Geo. A. Barton preached the commencement sermon and Pres. 
Robert L. Kelly delivered the commencement address. 

Prof. George White and wife, together with Henry White 
and Cora White, have in prospect for the summer a visit to 
California, Oregon and Washington. 


The monthly ee as recently reopened at Vandalia, Mich., 
retains its interest. he propriety of consolidating Birch 
Lake, Vandalia and Chapel Hill, all weak monthly meetings, 
is being considered. On account of a nervous collapse, Riley 
Hubbard has been unable to do pastoral work for some 
months. Any one feeling a concern for pastoral or other 
work in the limits of Vandalia Quarter is invited to corres- 
pond with Stephen Scott, Penn, Mich. 


The commencement exercises of the White River Township 
Schools were held at the Friends Meeting House, Winches- 
ter, Randolph County, Indiana, the 3d inst. A large audience 
was present. William J. Sayers delivered the address, taking 
for his subject “The Common Schools.” He emphasized the 
importance of education as the foundation for free govern- 
ment, and urged the graduates to continue their studies since 
their present attainment was only an entrance to the great 
field of learning. 


Another year at Friends Select School, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, will find a number of new teachers in the faculty. 
James S. Hiatt has been appointed superintendent to succeed 
J. Henry Bartlett, who retires after eighteen years of con- 
tinuous service. 

Anna P. Tatum will teach the upper grades in English; 
Esther M. White, history, and Helen C. Edson will have 
charge of Chemistry and Domestic Science. 


The Township Sunday School Association held an all-day 
meeting at Friends Meeting House, Harveyville, Kansas, the 
27th ult. The meeting house was crowded, fully half the 
audience being young people. All subjects were well dis- 
cussed. Family devotion to the Sabbath School and Church 
received much attention. 

George M. Young, Pres. of the County Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, stated during the convention that only 23 per cent. 
of the children in Kansas were in Sabbath, School. 


The quarterly meeting held at Spiceland, Ind, the 11th to 
13th inst., had a favored season; a few visiting Friends, but 
no ministers from other parts were present. Leanah Hobson, 
Truman Kenworthy, Oliver P. Gottschall, Seth Stafford and 
others, were active in exhortation, while practically all who 
were present took part in vocal service—either prayer or 
praise. The delegates from the subordinate meetings were 
nearly all present. George Bird presented the needs of the 
Mexican mission work, and a sum of $40 was raised for 
immediate use. ‘ 

One of the most interesting and instructive sessions at the 
recent London Yearly Meeting was that held in connection 
with Friends Social Union, and addressed by Beatrice, wife 
of Sidney Webb, on “The Poor Law Commission Report.” 
She was a member of that Commission, and together with her 
husband was instrumental in drafting a considerable portion 
of the minority report. 

Her address will shortly appear in Tue Frrenp (London). 
It is an able argument in favor of eliminating the causes 
which make poverty and crime rather than accepting them as 
inevitable conditions and trying merely to alleviate them. 

The large attendance at this meeting, and the enthusiasm 
which it aroused were an evidence of the broader, hopeful 
spirit of English Friends. 


In many ways the commencement occasion just closed at 
Penn College, Oskaloosa, Iowa, was of much importance. 
The announcement of the completion of the $12,000 Sustain- 
ing Fund; of the subscription of $10,000 for a Girls’ Dormi- 
tory; the formation of “The Penn College Students’ Asso- 
ciation,” of which all who have ever been students of Penn 
are members; the splendid addresses and speeches; the 


excellent sociability; the presence of some of the graduates 
and students of the early days of Penn, and many from a dis- 
tance; the numerous letters from those prevented from 
attending, and above all the splendid spirit of earnestness 
and loyalty; all these made the entire week a time of more 
than ordinary interest and indicated much progress in the 
near future. 


— 


Prof. E. C. Perisho has been chosen Dean of the College 
of Arts and Sciences in the University of South Dakota. 

Prof. Perisho is a loyal Friend, and it is interesting to hear 
what the Dakota Republican has to say about him: 

“As a public speaker he is more in demand than any other 
citizen of the State. He is foremost in all questions involy- 
ing the public interests; is thoroughly interested in education 
and the schools in general. His services are in constant 
demand at institutes, and he spends the greater part of his 
vacation in that work. As a professor he is popular with his 
students, and his election was the occasion of universal 
rejoicing on the part of the student body. We predict a new 
era of prosperity as the result of this wise move on the part 
of the regents. We extend our congratulations to the pro- 
fessor and to the University on his well deserved promotion.” 


The thirty-third annual commencement of Wilmington Col- 
lege occurred the 11th inst. This commencement was unique 
in that the graduating class, made up of fourteen young men 
and nineteen young women, was more than twice as large as 
the largest class heretofore graduated, and constitutes one- 
seventh of the whole number of the Alumni. 

After the invocation by Emma Spencer Townsend, Presi- 
dent Albert J. Brown introduced the orator of the dav. Dr. 
Joshua Stansfield, pastor of the Meridian St. Methodist Episco- 
pal Church of Indianapolis, whose address was entirely worthy 
of the occasion. His theme was “The Struggle Between the 
Ideal and the Actual,” and was presented under three head- 
ings: First, a commencement is an occasion, the cause of 
which is the ambition of parents through whose efforts young 
people have been enabled to cherish ideals; Second, the real 
battle of life is the struggle against the temptation to sacrifice 
ideals for the sake of material gain; Third, every educated 
person is a debtor, who should be ready to pay. 

At the conclusion of Dr. Stansfield’s address, Charles Anan 
Kittrell, President of the class} presented to the Board of 
Trustees, in behalf of the Class of ’o9, a check for $1,000, 
their gift money for a new slate roof upon the college build- 
ing. 

President Brown presented the diplomas. In his address 
he reviewed the progress of the College in recent years toward 
a higher standard, and congratulated the class upon their 
ranking first, in both numbers and scholarship. In his parting 
words of love and counsel he charged the young people to be 
loyal supporters of their Alma Mater. 

The benediction was pronounced by Richard R. Newby. 


Earlham College graduated the largest class in its history 
the 16th inst. There were thirty-two who received the Degree 
of Bachelor of Arts, and sixteen the Degree of Bachelor of 
Science. Two graduated from the School of Music. <A special 
feature of the occasion was the conferring of two Honorary 
Degrees, that of Master of Science on Orville and Wilbur 
Wright, the men who have More successfully than any others 
solved the problem of aerial navigation. ' The Wright 
Brothers were formerly students in the Richmond Public 
Schools, and it was especially fitting that Earlham should 
recognize their present attainment, since they won their suc- 
cess, as President Kelly stated, “not by accident nor by 
favoring circumstances, but by persistent experimentations.” 

Dr. Henry Wade Rogers, Dean of the School of Law at 
Yale University, delivered the commencement address. He 
took for his theme a quotation from Emerson: “To me, how- 
ever, the question of the times resolves itself into the practi- 
cal question of the conduct of life.” 

Prof. Murray S. Kenworthy, of the Department of Biblical 
Literature, was granted a leave of absence for next year. He 
expects to pursue work in Harvard University. Benjamin H. 
Graves, of the Department of Biology, was granted leave of 
absence for one year to continue graduate work in Johns 
Hopkins University. Professors William C. McNown, of the 
Department of Civic Engineering; Anna C. Moore, of the 
Department of English; Florence Hanson, Lady Principal; 
Clifton C. Vail, Athletic Coach, and Marcy L. Kirk, Instructor 
in Music, resigned their several positions for various reasons. 

Professors William O. Mendenhall and Lawrence Hadley 
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have been assigned to the Engineering courses; Roderick 
Scott, of Bowdoin College, will take the place of Assistant 
Instructor in English and Literature; while Catharine Snept 
will become Lady Principal. As Athletic Director and 
Instructor in Surveying, Glen Thistlewaite, of Illinois Col- 
lege, has been appointed. He is a former graduate of EKarl- 
ham. 


At a meeting of farewell to Mary E. Miars, held in Lynn, 
een Sixth month 16, 1909, Augustine Jones spoke as fol- 
ows: 

“Mary E. Miars has for many years been a strength and 
comfort to this people. She has indeed become inseparable 
from it, in the minds of Friends. 

“But ceaseless change and evolution has at last threatened, 
even this sacred domain. 

“Joy and sadness mingle in every moment of human life. 
Our friend who breaks very regretfully the fellowships and 
associations of ‘Auld Lang Syne,’ is consoled and exalted, 
with visions of other harvests, of golden grain, in a new 
career, guided by duty, ‘stern daughter of the voice of God.’ 
‘Hope springs exulting, on triumphant wings.’ They say, ‘A 
hand is beckoning her, which we cannot see.’ ‘Hope is the 
evening beam that smiles the clouds away and tints to-mor- 
row with prophetic ray.’ 

“This church will cherish her memory tenderly, and also its 
own record and eternal hope. A great future is before it, 
as a great historic past is behind it. The celestial fire on 
this altar is not to be extinguished, for the Great Shepherd of 
the Sheep is its guardian. If we do not now see, we may 
understand hereafter, when the mists have rolled away. ‘The 
methods of progress may not conform to the patterns shown 
us in the mount, but there may be defect in our vision. 

“That change is in all things is a very trite remark. Herein 
is endless variety in universal nature. The school population 
will in ten brief years be men and women; in ten more 
fathers and mothers; in another ten will appear the tint of the 
sere and yellow leaf; at forty the face of society is changed; 
and at fifty the great human tide has nearly passed, a few 
linger to tell the story. 

“Three times, within three score years and ten, have I set 
my hearth and home, and fixed permanent anchors to live and 
die on that exact spot, resisting all change. I have always 
had friends, ‘with their adoption tried, and have grappled 
them to my soul with hoops of steel,’ in love. These friends 
are scattered far and wide. Many of them are beyond the 
stars. None of them are lost to me. When the Indian was 
told that he was lost, ‘no,’ he said, ‘Indian not lost, Indian here, 
wigwam lost.’ Think of the cherished memories of lovely 
converse and associations, which in old age, sweeten life 
tapering, to its close. ‘They flash upon that inward eye, which 
is the bliss of solitude, ‘and then my heart with pleasure fills.’ 
When I call the roll of my friends, in my lost youth, I seem to 
have been on this globe 500 delightful years. 

“But we are all thinking of this Mount Zion and its faith- 
ful apostle to-night, who meditates leaving us. King David 
drove the Jebusites from ancient Zion, and set his throne 
there, type of the New Jerusalem. He had the first mortal 
conception of the Temple, and prepared for it. This house of 
God from the hands of David’s son. seemed to be for all time, 
without change, because it was the abode of the Living God, 
the Everlasting Father, but it registed destruction only 400 
years. The universal religion was proclaimed, in a thousand 
years, to the woman of Sychar (do not forget it was a 
woman). ‘Neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem 
is the true worship, limited. A stupendous change. Not one 
stone was left upon another of its successor in the year 
seventy. 

“Yet Mount Zion glorious in the light of history, hallowed 
by the voice of many psalms is to-day, drawing to it the relig- 
ious enthusiasm of 661,000,000 of our fellow creatures. The 
glory of this later temple is vastly greater than that of the 
others. Nothing is lost. 

Samuel Johnson, the giant of learning, whom his genera- 
tion thought knew everything, wondered that women could 
preach at all. What light would have penetrated his 
benighted soul, if he had, during recent years, sat and listened 
on these attractive seats. Yes, Galileo was correct. The 
world does move, though men and churches sometimes sit. in 
darkness. The intellectual and social elevation of woman, 
even to the exalted position of a herald, of the glad tidings 
of God, is one of the loftiest triumphs of Christianity on the 
earth. Colleges for women, and Christian democracy ‘pervad- 
ing society, vitalized with the equality of the sexes, and with 
justice; touched with the demand of every gift, for its equal 


opportunity, in the struggles of life, are bringing in this holy 
renaissance. 

“The first silent prayer, in the annals of the world, was the 
supplication of Hannah, the mother of Samuel, which moved 
heaven and earth, and she was a woman, who ought to lead 
the calendar of Quaker saints. Women in all denominations 
are the soul and center of modern churches. 

“My earliest religious meetings were in a house devoid of 
paint, cushions or other luxuries, but the preaching and the 
prayers were apostolic. Let it be remembered that a woman 
was the chief speaker. She abode in the power of the spirit, 
and the audience was like wax under the spell of her pathos 
and utterance. No logician with sweet reasonableness of 
doctrine and faith had a tithe of the power over us, which this 
woman wielded for our regeneration. 

“She not only could preach, she could no more resist preach- 
ing than the tides of old ocean can withhold their waves. It 
was the voice of inspiration, and any man, who says woman 
may not be gifted to preach has me for an antagonist, even 
if it includes Samuel Johnson. ‘That house, like the three 
historic temples, has disappeared. It is said to be a useful 
barn. ‘The voices of cattle resound within its sacred walls, 
which once vibrated with living messages from heaven. It 
forces on our mind the hallowed manger at Bethlehem. The 
light once vivid in this neglected room, where dumb beasts 
now abide, radiates around the world on every continent, with 
more than electric energy. 

“The work and service on this spot, where we stand to-night, 
is only a beginning. ‘This house itself may fall in ruin, but 
the impulse given to immortal mind is deathless. ‘Truth,’ 
even ‘crushed to earth, will rise again.’ 


‘Think ye, the notes of holy song 
On Milton’s tuneful ear have died ?’ 


“This name, Mary, as a minister of Jesus Christ is indeed 
auspicious. ‘The mother of our blessed Lord was Mary. I: 
can never forget her Divine, motherly countenance, in the 
Dresden portrait, by Raphael, the greatest picture in the 
world. ‘There is in that room a continuous Quaker meeting, 
of the olden time; people are awed into profound silence, 
deeper than the spell begotten of mountains, or oceans, in a 
storm, or rainbow fornfs. Here is surely a majestic pres- 
ence! 

“A whole prairie harvest of Marys attended the Master in 
Judea. Men were invisible in the crisis, but the Marys clung 
to Him even in death. Mary Magdalene was the first to throw 
herself at the feet of her risen Lord; as she cried, in Aramaic, 
‘Rabboni oh my Master.’ 

“But 1,770 years before, Miriam, the Hebrew name for 
Mary, guarded the little Ark on the Nile, the safe and hal- 
lowed abode of thé infancy of the prophet of Sinai, the very 
greatest law-giver of the race, surely the most stupendous 
man, who (with a single exception, if it be lawful to call 
Jesus of Nazareth a man), has visited our planet. 

“May Marys preach here, for centuries, ‘to give the light of 
the knowledge, of the glory of God, in the face of Jesus 
Christ.’ ” 


DIED. 


Cappury.—At her home in Birmingham, England, Sixth 
month 13, 1909, Elizabeth Head Cadbury, aged 77 years. 


Hratr.—At the home of J. C. Hiatt, Whittier, California, 
Sixth month 2, 1909, Clara M., wife of William M. Hiatt, in 
her thirty-ninth year. 


Stupsps.—At his home in West Elkton, Ohio, Thomas J. 
Stubbs, in his seventy-first year. He was a life-long Friend 
and filled many positions of trust. He served the monthly 
meeting as clerk for many years and was also a clerk of 
Westfield Quarterly Meeting for a long time. He took an 
active part in the business of Indiana Yearly Meeting, serv- 
ing On many important committees. 


Tarport.—At his home in Canton, Ohio, Fifth month 2s, 
1909, joseph A. Talbott, eldest son of the late Kinsey M., 
and Caroline E. Talbott, aged 65: years. The remains were 
interred at Damascus, Ohio. 


WHEELER.—At his home in Uxbridge, Mass., Sixth month 
2, 1909, Daniel Wheeler, aged 65 years. He was a life-long © 
Friend and a descendant of Daniel Wheeler, the great mis- 
sionary. He was a leader in the best things for his com- 
munity, and held various town offices at different times. He 
was assistant clerk of Smithfield Quarterly Meeting. 
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Che International Lesson 


THIRD QUARTER. 

LESSON I. SEVENTH MONTH 4, 1909. 
PAUL JOURNEYS FROM ANTI- 
CCHelOerHtEre PI, 

Acts 15:36; 16: 15. 

(For special study, Acts 16: 6-15.) 


GOLDEN THxtT.—Come over 
donia and help us. Acts 16:9. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEBK. 


Second-day, Sixth month 28th. 
second tour begun. Acts 15: 36-41. 
oe Caged Paul in Asia Minor. Acts 


into Mace- 


Paul’s 


Rourth-day. Paul in Europe. Acts 16: 


-Leo. 
Fifth-day. Obedience to the call. Acts 
26 : 12-20 


Sixth-day. Reference to journey. iI 
Cor) 2592-17. 

Seventh-day. The opened heart. Ezek. 
11: 14-20 


gait he Letter to Philippi. Phil. 4: 
Time.—About 50 A. D. 
Places.—Starting from Antioch in 

Syria, Paul and Silas (Silvanus) visited 

churches in Galatia, and other provinces 

in Asia’ Minor and so came to Troas, 
and then to Philippi in Macedonia. 

The lessons now return to that point 
where we digressed from the main nar- 
rative at the close of the eighth lesson 
of the second quarter. How long Paul 


WON’T MIX. 
BAD FOOD AND GOOD HEALTH WON’T MIX. 
The human stomach stands much 


abuse, but it won’t return good health 
if you give it bad food. 

If you feed right you will feel right, 
for proper food and a good mind is ‘the 
sure road to health. 

“A year ago I became much alarmed 
about my health, for I began to suffer 
after each meal, no matter how little I 
ate,” says a Denver woman. 

“T lost my appetite, and the very 
thought of food grew distasteful, with 
the result that I was not nourished and 
got weak and thin. : 

“My home cares were very heavy, for 
besides a large family of my own, I have 
also to look out for an aged mother. 
There was no one to shoulder my house- 
hold burdens, and come what might, I 
must bear them, and this thought nearly 
drove me frantic when I realized that 
my health was breaking down. 

“T read an article in the paper about 
some one with trouble just like mine 
being cured on Grape-Nuts food, and 
acting on this suggestion, I gave Grape- 
Nuts a trial. The first dish of this 
delicious food proved that I had struck 
the right thing. 

“My uncomfortable feelings in stom- 
ach and brain disappeared as if by 
magic, and in an incredibly short space 
of time I was again myself. Since then 
I have gained 12 pounds in weight, 
through a summer of hard work, and 
realize I am a very different woman, 
all due to the splendid food, “Grape- 
Nuts.” 

“There’s a Reason.” ‘Trial will prove. 
Read the famous little book, “The Road 
to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


and Barnabas “tarried in Antioch, teach- 
ing and preaching” (Acts 15:35), is not 
known, but Paul felt the necessity of 
strengthening the converts where they 
had traveled, and so proposed to Barna- 
bas that they should revisit the places. 
Then follows the account of the dif- 
ference between Paul and Barnabas, 
showing them to be very human. Paul 
and Barnabas appear to have been 
reconciled later (Col. 4:10; I Cor. 9: 
6), and Paul speaks highly of Mark 
(Cold 42103 Phile, 24; IJ Tim. 4 +11); 
Silas or Silvanus is mentioned first in 
Acts 15 :22, and afterwards very fre- 
quently in Acts and the Epistles. He 
was, like Paul, a Roman citizen (Acts 
1613378 ‘ ‘ 

6. “And they went through the region 
of Phrygia and Galatia having been for- 
bidden,” etc. R. V. How the prohibition 
was made known is not recorded. The 
word can be rendered “hindered,” and 
there may have been various kinds of 
hindrances which Paul and Silas well 
might believe were intended to intimate 
to them that they should not proceed in 
that direction. “Asia” was the western- 
most province of Asia Minor. 

7. Again a hindrance. 

8. “And passing by Mysia they came 
down to.-Uroasaa KR. Ve ‘Inworder to 
reach Troas one must have gone through 
Mysia, the expression “passing by” 
would, therefore seem equivalent to 
“neglecting.” The same use of the 
words is found in English. Troas was 
a seaport not far from the site of Hom- 
er’s Troy. 

9g. “A vision.” Not a dream _ but 
something which is seen; something 
granted by divine favor. “A man of 
Macedonia.” How did Paul know this? 
Some say by his accent, some by his 
dress, some suppose him to be Luke. 
“Standing, beseeching him and saying, 
‘Come over into Macedonia and help 
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us. 

10. “We.” Here begin what are 
termed the “we sections” of Acts—that 
is, where the writer uses the first per- 
son. It is supposed that Luke joined 
Paul, Silas and Timothy at Troas. 
“Fndeavored.” Sought. To secure pas- 
sage by a vessel which would carry 
them across the A’gean Sea. “Conclud- 
ing that God had called us for to preach 
the gospel unto them.” R. V. A legiti- 
mate conclusion from the vision. 

11. “Setting sail therefore from 
Troas, we made a straight course to 
Samothrace, and the day following to 
Neapolis.” R. V. Samothrace is an 
island about 8 miles long and 6 miles 
wide, about 60 miles from Troas; it was 
not quite half-way to Neapolis. Homer 
speaks of “the lofty peaks of woody 
Samothrace.” Neapolis or New Town, 
was the port or roadstead for Philippi, 
which was about 8 miles inland, which 
was the end of one of the great Roman 
roads or thoroughfares from the west 
to the east. Here Paul, so far as we 
know, first set foot upon European soil. 

12. “To Philippi, which is a city of 
Macedonia. the first of the district, a 
Roman colony.” R. V. The city, for- 
merly Crenides, was fortified by Philip, 
the father of Alexander the Great, and 
renamed after himself. It was cele- 
brated for the battle fought nearby, 
B. C. 42, between Brutus and Cassius 
on the one side, and Octavius (Augus- 
tus) and Mark Anthony on the other; 
“Colony :” A city with the rights of 


A Housekeeping , 
Necessity | 


Pure Refined Paraffine 
serves a useful purpose 
almost every day. 


Add a little (melted) to Mon- 
day’s wash water and wash i 
easier —mix a little into hot /: ,j 
starch and have better- ( 
looking linens. 


Pure Refined 


PARAFFINE 


gives a durable pol- 
ish to wood floors, 
and when preserving 
time comes it’s the 
best air-tight seal 
for fruit jars and 
jelly glasses. 

Write for a Paraf- 
fine Paper Pad for 
use 00 ironing day— 
keeps sad-irons from 
sticking. 


STANDARD OIL CO. 


(Incorporated) 


Roman citizenship. It was a meeting 
point of west and east, a cosmopolitan 
city. 

13. “And on the Sabbath Day we 
went forth without the gate by a river- 
side, where we supposed there was a 
place of prayer; and we sat down, and 
spoke unto the women that were come 
together.” Amer, R. V. The informal 
place of meeting implies that there were 
few Jews in Philippi or there would 
have been a synagogue. The place was 
possibly chosen for convenience, as 
water would be used in the ceremonial 
washings and cleansings. “Women.” 
The position of ,women in Macedonia 
was freer than in Greece proper. 

14. “Lydia.” A common name among 
Greeks and Romans. Here probably 
so called because she was of Lydia, the 
country in which Thyatira was situated 
in Asia Minor. This citv was celebrated 
for its dyes. Lydia may have been a 
widow; she was undoubtedly a woman 
of high social position, as may be infer- 
red from the next verse. Thyatira was 
one of the Seven Churches of Revela- 


tions. (See Rev. 1:11; 2:18.) “Wor- 
shipped God.” A Jewish proselyte, 
probably. 


15. “Baptized.” She made an open 
profession of her faith. “Household.” 
It is not clear what is meant by this 
word; generally it means a household 
of slaves. Note the importance of 
women in the Philippian church as indi- 
cated in the Epistle to the Philippians. 
(See Phil. 4 : 2-3). 


Mistress: “Sarah Jane, what has hap- 
pened?” 

Sarah Jane: “Oh, mum, I’ve fallen 
down the stairs and broken my neck!!” 

Mistress (firmly): “Well, whatever 
you’ve broken, it'll be deducted trom 
your wages.”—Sydney Bulletin. 


Christian Endeaunr. 


[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New 
York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR SEVENTH MONTH 4, 1900. 


PATRIOTISM THAT COUNTS. 
New. 4:6, 12-18. 
RDADINGS FOR PRECEDING WERK. 


Second-day, Sixth month 28th. 
for home. Ps: 137:1-6. 

Third-day. A patriot’s faith. Isa. 7: 
1-9. 


DAILY 


Passion 


Fourth-day. 
-12. 

Fifth-day. A  patriot’s struggle. Judg. 
7215-28 

Sixth-day. Higher patriotism. Acts 10: 
28, 34, 35. 

Seventh-day. Heb. 
11:10, 13-16. 


A patriot’s tears. Lam: 1: 


The abiding country. 


Burnt powder and burnt fingers, fire- 
crackers and lockjaw, hurrahs and 
boastfulness of the prowess of our own 
people, with a proneness to look with 
contempt on all others, these are a few 
of the incidents and characteristics of 
the “old-fashioned Fourth of July;” 
but we are glad to believe that the old 
is giving—or has given—way to the 
new, and that while we are no less 
proud of our nation’s achievements and 
ambitions for her future, we will make 
ourselves our measure and seek to 
improve on our own past rather than 
indulge in invidious comparisons and 
seek to shine somewhat brighter by 
trying to dim another’s luster. The 
deeds that gave us the anniversary were 
done by others, and its existence is due 
not at all to our own prowess or wis- 
dom; but the country our forefathers 
devised to us is a changing estate, and 
the enemy will lay it waste in spite of 
all that they could do or plan unless we 
emulate their watchfulness and vigor. 

A theoretically well balanced system 
of government, distinguishing legisla- 
ive, executive and judicial functions 
needs to be worked conscientiously and 
faithfully none the less because of the 
apparent correctness of the theory. A 
conspicuous illustration was given a 
ew years ago of a State supreme court 
sharply lecturing the legislature for 
alleged disregard of distinct notice 
served that a certain law could not 
stand; and the people had by popular 
vote to proclaim their will in this 
regard before the law was allowed to 
stand on the statute books. Even then, 
if we may believe the charges that 
seemed to have grounds, the same 
malign corporate influences that had 
felt safe in controlling the court came 
near suppressing the will of the people 
in the legislature. The patriotism that 
is satisfied with oratory and fireworks 
is not adequate to the remedying of 
such conditions, but it is a better 
patriotism, for it builds the walls of the 
domain that the hands of the enemy 
would lay waste. 

In a recent legislative session ‘the 
liquor forces defeated the proposition to 
adopt the initiative and referendum for 
fear the people would use it as a weapon 
against the traffic. Straightway the city 
where this submissive legislature sat 
banished the saloon from its own 
borders, and a patriotism that had been 
slumbering showed that it was possible 
to stir it to action in rebuke of the 
arrogance of its foe. 

These are specimens of activity that are 
needed, and for which as true bravery 
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For 
the Summer’s 
Cooking 


No kitchen appliancegives such 
actual satisfaction and real home 
comfort as the new Perfection 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook- 
Stove. 

Kitchen work, this coming 
summer, will be better and quick- 
er done, with greater personal 
comfort for the worker, if, instead 
of the stifling heat of a coal fire, 
you cook by the concentrated 


“NEW PERFECTION 


Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


Delivers heat where you want it—never where you don’t want it— 
thus it does not ovine the kitchen. Note the CABINET TOP,’ 
with shelf for warming plates and keeping food hot after cooked, also 
convenient drop shelves that can be folded back when not in use, and 

two nickeled bars for holding towels. 
Three sizes. With or withvut Cabinet Top. At your dealer's, 
or write our nearest agency. 


Th never disappoints—safe, 
E Rayo LAMP eeonokiiesl ta a won- 
derful light giver. Solidly made, 
beautifully nickeled. Your living-room will be pleasanter 
with a Rayo Lamp. 
If not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(incorporated) 


» Badly typewritten lettersconvey an impression 
§ of careless business methods, but the machine 
is often more to blame than the operator. 


The UNDERWOOD 


types always reach the proper printing point. The type-bar operates through—or 
with—a guide—a feature peculiar to the Underwood—and patented. The type must 
goright. There’s no other way. It cannot wobble up or down, or sideways. Good 
looking work is easy and the visible writing prevents operator’s blunders. 

The simple mechanism which secures perfect work in the Underwood is a 

mighty interesting exhibit of ingenuity and skill. Why not come look at 

it? Knowledge of the Underwood wili help you secure greater efficiency. 


It will be a pleasure to help you to just as much knowledge of the 
Underwood Standard Typewriter as you choose to acquire. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Incorporated 


ANY WHERE 
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OUR BIBLE AND OUR COUNTRY 


Why not make 


Sunday, July Fourth, a Bible Day 


This year and present in all the churches 


The Story of The American Bible Society? 


ELIAS BOUDINOT, who, as President of the Continen- 
tal Congress, signed the Treaty of Peace with Great Britain in 
1783, was the first President of the American Bible Society. 


ULYSSES S. GRANT said: ‘‘ To the influence of this 
Book are we indebted for all our progress made in true civili- 
zation, and to this Book we must look as our guide in the 
future.’’ 


GROVER CLEVELAND said: ‘‘ No thoughtful man 
can doubt that to decrease the circulation and use of the Bible 
among the people would seriously menace the highest interests 
of civilized humanity.’’ 

From the beginning the Bible has been recognized as the 
Book of Power, opening the mind and rectifying the opinions 
of those who read it. It makes nations strong. It has made 
this nation strong. 

THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY blesses with its 
work many lands. 


Its issues last year from its headquarters in New York, 


Chicago, Denver, San Francisco, Dallas, Atlanta, Richmond, 
Havana, Caracas, Guatemala City, Mexico City, Rio Janeiro, 
Buenos Aires, Constantinople, Bangkok, Manila, Shanghai, 
Yokohama, Seoul, were 21,142,281 volumes ; 642 colporteurs 
were employed in the United States and foreign countries. 


It is difficult to keep pace with the increasing demands. 
The issues last year were nearly a quarter of a million volumes 
in advance of the year before. 


The issues from the Bible House in New York for April 
and May, 1909, were 75,000 in excess of the issues for the 
same months of 1908. 


The circulation in the Turkish Empire last year amounted 
to 126,086 volumes, a considerable increase over the year 
before. China records the largest annual circulation ever 
attained, a total of 594,952 volumes. This work cannot go 
forward unless it is adequately supported. Cannot 
offerings be made in all the churches for the society’s endow- 
ment? This is the year of opportunity. 


Let churches and individuals make offerings July Fourth for the Endowment Fund. 


Send money to WILLIAM FOULKE, Treasurer, Bible House, Astor Place, New York 
City, or to any of the Agency Secretaries. 


is required as ever hero possessed. In 
such cases men obviously stand for their 
own true interests and those of their 
children, and in no narrow sense. But 
when they seek to further those inter- 
ests, as did the woringmen and their 
sympathizers on and along the line of a 
southern railway recently, by oppression 
and the cutting off from opportunity of 
those of a different race, but no less 
truly citizens of our Republic and mem- 
bers of the great brotherhood of human- 
ity, then we can but believe that a false 
narrowness breeds injustice and ‘that no 
true love of country or right conception 
of its welfare controls. 

Patriotism that is worthy of the name 
advances not merely those near at hand, 
but in so doing lifts up the race. A 
good that is bought at the cost of harm 
to any one, no matter how feeble or 
lonely or remote, is bought at too high 
a price, and must react as the adjust- 
ments of the reckonings are made at 
last by Him who is no reSpecter of per- 
sons, one God and Father over all, until 
a true adjustment is reached, and we 
and our lawmakers, as well as our 
ministers and missionaries, learn that 
we are all brethren. 


(Continued from 383.) 
It is not an attempt to elaborate any 
particular theory of finance, or economic 
reform, but it is simply a straightfor- 
ward statement of conditions as they 
existed. 

The new chapters, covering the last 
decade, deal with the “Industrial 
Revival.” “The Speculative Mania of 
1901,” “The World-wide Rise in Prices,” 


“Social and Political Results” and “The 
Panic of 1907.” 


A History of Jordans, by Anna L. 
Littleboy. Publishers, Headley Broth- 
ers, London. Price six pence. 

Just now when some of the Pennsyl- 
vania Friends are talking of bringing 
William Penn’s remains to this country, 


there comes to hand this charming little’ 


booklet, giving a history of the Old 
Meeting House and Graveyard at Jor- 
dans where the body of William Penn 
and his wives, also of Isaac Penington, 
and other loved Friends of ye olden 
time, rests in the quiet graveyard. 


Seven full-page illustrations give us | 


an excellent idea of the Old Meeting 
House half hid among the trees, its 
plain interior with stiff board benches; 
the stables and burial ground at Jor- 
dans; also King’s Farm, where William 
Penn was married; Bery Farm, the resi- 
dence of Isaac Pennington, and Stone 
Dean. 

The sketch is a charming little story, 
and a map of the district is appended. 


God or Gold, by Frank W. Dell; intro- 
duction by Allen Jay. Published by 
the author, Central City, Neb. 

This modest volume is an energetic 
plea for more liberal giving for Church 
purposes. It departs somewhat from the 
early Quaker teaching concerning tithe 
giving, but it rises above the old law in 
its spirit of consecration. 

The chapter on “The Power to For- 
give Through Giving” reaches the loftier 


‘conceptions of Christian giving in its 


the 
the 


“from 
“from 


discussion 
mercy” and 


standpoint of 
standpoint of 


faith.” While the idea of tithing forms 
the background to the author’s thought 
through most of the book, there is a 
spirit of high Christian consecration and 
enthusiasm which breathes through its 
pages that should kindle Friends to a 
degree of liberality not now generally 
known among us. His practical remarks 
on “voluntary contributions” are sug- 
cestive. 

We agree with Allen Jay in believing 
that it would pay Friends generally to 
follow the author through his entire 
argument and catch the spirit that per- 
vades his writings. 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN 1909. 


Canada Yearly Meeting, in Newmar- 
ket, Ontario, Sixth month 25th. Wil- 
liam Harris, clerk, Rockwood, Ont., 
Canada. 

Oregon Yearly Meeting, in Newberg, 
Ore., Seventh month 21st. H. Edwin 
McGrew, clerk, 318 South Boylston 


| Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
ite L. Lyndon Hobbs, clerk, Guilford, 
No 


Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wil- 


mirigton, Ohio, Eighth month. roth. 
Albert J. Brown, clerk, Wilmington, 
Ohio. 


Ohio Yearly Meeting. in Mt. Pleasant, 
Ohio, Eighth month 24th. Edward 
Mott, clerk, 3207 Cedar Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Iowa Yearly Meeting, in Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, Eighth month 31st. Stephen M. 
Hadley, clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
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FINANCIAL 


For 34 years we have been paying our cus- 
tomers the highest returns consistent with 
conservative methods. First mortgage loans 
of 3200 and up which we can recommend after 
the most thorough personal investigation. 

25 Certificates of Deposit also for savings investors, 


% 


SAS Ae CALE Ask for Loan List No. 702. 


TELLSWORTH AND JONES.| 
pees OWA AL LS IG 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and Okla- 
homa, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. Safest form of investment; no fluctuations 
in value; securities personally inspected; no 
loan made to exceed 40 per cent. of our valuation. 
Golections made without expense to Investor. 
ng and successful experience. References 
furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 


JosEPH J. DickINson Frank M. Reep 
8 %|NET TO| FARM 
LENDER | LOANS 


Write for up to date map of the new state and 
descriptive papers of our high grade first mort- 
gage loans on improved real estate in Kastern 
Oklahoma, the richest agricultural country in 
the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third value. 
All securities personally inspected by a salaried 
employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance Com- 
panies and Individuals who have invested in 
our mortgages for years. 


THE AMERICAN INVESTMENT 60. 


WALTER B. PASCHALL, Pres’t 


ATOKA = = OKLAHOMA 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘‘The 
American Friend”’ to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
line each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than asc. Cash with order. 


A GOOD OPENING—For a Friends settlement 
in the Pan Handle of Texas. Where land is 
cheap, climate delightful, good water, mild 
winters, in a good farming district. For infor- 
mation write. JoHN A. NIxon, or GEORGE O. 
CaRPENTER, Plainview, Texas. 


FOR SALE—At Whittier, California. Two 
splendid modern homes, One eight-room, 2-story 
house, with good barn, and one seven-room, 
2-story house. Lots 50x 150. Street work done, 
cement walks, fruit and flowers. Termsreason- 
able. Address owner, H. C. OsBorN, 187 North 
Bright Ave., Whittier, California. 


LONGWOOD INN, Winthrop Centre, Maine 


Is a good place to spend your vacation. Longwood farm 
contains one hundred and fifty acres bordering on the west 
shore of Lake Cobbasseecontee, which is ten miles long and 
three miles wide, also fifty acres on an island in the lake. 

Longwood Inn accommodates about twenty guests, is 
equipped with electric lights, bath room, telephone, piano, etc. 

Rooms are large, some containing two beds; excellent 
boating, fishing, bathing, etc.; free use of boats. Free accom- 
modations for Automobiles. Fresh milk, butter, eggs and 
vegetables from Longwood farm. Terms, $8 to $12 per week. 
Eight miles from Augusta. Seven minutes walk from Winthrop 
Centre Electric Car Station. Five minutes walk from Friends 
Meeting and Post Office. Write for descriptive booklet. 

H. L. PIKE, Manager. 


“‘The Blood of Jesus Christ, His Son, Cleanseth from ah sin."’ 

—I John, 1-7 
PYNE POYNT ADULT SCHOOL’S 1ST ANNUAL BIBLE 

CAMDEN CONFERENCE 
For the spread of the truth as it is in Jesus Christ and is 
revealed to us by the Holy Spirit and confirmed by the Bible. 
IN THE PRIVATE GROUNDS OF 
Pyne Poynt Park, Sixth and Erie, Camden, N. J. 


From 6th Month, 19th, to 4th of July, 1909, Inclusive 


MEETINGS 3.30 P, M. AND 7.30 P. M. 
Speakers from the North, South, East and West, and from 
vall denominations who are opposed to Unitarianism, New 
Theology, Christian Science, Etc. 
‘‘He that entereth not by the door . 
is a thief and a robber."’ 
“Then they that feared the Lord spake often one to 
another and the Lord hearkened and heard it = 
And they shall be mine, said the Lord of Hosts, inthat 
day when I make up my jewels.''—Mabachi 3, 16 and 17 
Anyone wishing to engage board nearby or have further 
information apply to John B. Wood, Pyne Poynt, Camden, N.J. 


. the same 


THOUGHTFUL. 


“Algy, dear,” remarked a young wife 
to her husband, “I wish you would taste 
this milk and see if it is perfectly sweet. 
If it’s the least bit sour I musn’t give 
any of it to dear little Fido!”—Judy. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders : . 


The Provident Life and Trust Go. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Qffice, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


ASSETS, $82,228,483.14 


5,441,841.53 


Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 


capital stock 4 . & . 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, 
RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, re- 
turnable on demand, for which interest 
is allowed. 


7,831,007.86 


. . . . . . 


Charter Perpetual. 


And is empowered by law to act as EX- 
ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, 
RECEIVER, AGENT, etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 
from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. 


BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


ASA 8S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mer. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Office 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer y 
C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
ASA S. WING 
JAMES VY. WATSON 


WM. LONGSTRETH JOHN B. MORGAN 


ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 
JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 


FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGB 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 

JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 
MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 

HENRY H. COLLINS 


When it comes to 


...PROGRAMS... 


Ask us for Samples 
and suggestions 


We do good work, in a hurry 
(if necessary), and at right prices. 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Makers of the Better Kind of Printing 
921 FILBeaT STREET PHILADELPHIA 
A. C, LEEDS, Pres. L. P. B. LEEDS, Secy. 


William S, 


Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphi> 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPE WRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate 
MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Keystone. Race 70-09 


Telephones { 


HALF - TONES 
LINE CUTS 
COLOR WORA 


Tub Skirts at 80c. 


Sturdy white linene, made and 
tailored carefully. Easily the best 
Skirts in town at the price. You'll 
find they fit in most usefully for 
simple shirt-waist wear. 

Another style at 80c. is of black 
linene, with white polka-dots. 

At $1.00—Fullyhalf-a-dozen styles ; 
white linene in many smart tailored 
effects, plain black linene ; very 
neat and pretty either with all-black 
or all-white waists ; or clever mix- 
tures in black, blue, or brown, 
striped with white. Trimmed effect- 
ively with bias folds. 


Jars for Canning Fruit 


Perhaps there’s no more popular 
kind than the old-time Mason Jars. 
With porcelain-lined caps, pint and 
quart sizes, 45ec a dozen. Wide- 
mouth style, pint size, 85c a dozen ; 
quart size, 95c a dozen ; half-gallon 
size, $1.20 a dozen. d 

New red and white Rubbers, for 
the narrow-mouth Mason Jars, 10c 
a dozen. 


Strawbridge & Clothier 
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Events and Comments 


— 


If the enthusiastic reports recently 
received from Alaska ‘are true, the 
annual output of gold has reached $20,- 
000,000. Some reports say $35,000,000. 


If all went well, Commodore Peary’ 


is now due at the North Pole. He was 
last heard from in Eighth month, 1008, 
when he was preparing for the final 
dash. 


The “Mauretania” has established a 
new world’s record for passengers 
between New York and London. On 
the 16th ult. she left New York and 
arrived in London the a2tst., in time to 
disembark her passengers the same 
evening. Trains were in waiting, so 
that the actual time between New York 
and London consumed five days and 
eight hours. 


The New York Bible Society is plan- 
ning for an appropriate celebration of its 
centennial early in ‘Twelfth month. 
Several denominational bodies will give 
recognition to the event, and the obser- 
vance will culminate with a great inter- 
denominational meeting at Carnegie 
Hall, Sixth-day, Twelfth month 3d, in 
which prominent men in Church and 
State will participate. 


The danger of the use of common 
drinking cups as a means of communi- 
cating infectious diseases has long been 
recognized by medical authorities, and 
hence the considerable spread among 
churches of individual communion cups. 
This is attacking the evil in one of its 
less dangerous phases, although the 
innovation is desirable. The Kansas 
State Board of Health has issued an 
order which deals with the matter more 
broadly. On and after Ninth month 
Ist the use of common drinking cups is 
forbidden on railroad trains, in railroad 
stations, in public and private schools, 
and State educational institutions. 


Cuba is already plunging into the 
depths of financial embarrassment 
through extravagances which _ spell 
ruin to the republic. She is making the 
mistake of trying to buy domestic peace. 
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The principal strain comes from the 
greatly increased salary lists, due to 
tremendous political pressure for office. 
Every department of government is 
filled with idlers, but the government 


is helpless to make reductions. The 
new army alone calls for $7,583,000 
expenditure this year. The palace 


demands $152,620 more. The_ police, 
public improvements and the Legisla- 
ture have a big budget. The fate of the 
lottery bill, on which the government 
depends to make good a deficiency of 
$2,000,000, still hangs in the balance, the 
delay being due to the rivalry of the 
president of the Senate, Mora Delgado, 
and Secretary of the Treasury, Villegas, 
for the coveted post of director of the 
National Lottery. One does not need 
to be a pessimist to see that Cuba will 
have more trouble in the near future. 


Encouraging news has been coming 
from China recently. One important 
dispatch states that Professors Thomas 
C. Chamberlain, E. D. Chamberlain and 
R. T. Burton, of Chicago University, 
have arrived in Pekin after several 
months of travel in the interior. They 
have been examining the material and 
intellectual resources of the empire with 
a view to possible American co-operation 
in the development of China. Professor 
Burton has visited fourteen provinces, 
traveling 15,000. He has made the first 
comprehensive examination of State 
education in China, has inquired into 
the capacity of the people for- further 
education and concerning their attitude 
and that of the officials toward foreign 
aid in this field. Such a report by the 
three professors now in Pekin means 
much. Their visit to China began 
early in the present year in furtherance 
of an uplift plan devised by John D, 
Rockefeller. It was announced at the 
time of its inception that J. D, Rocke- 
feller was greatly impressed with the 
possibilities of a comprehensive educa- 
tional movement in the Orient and was 
ready to give $50,000,000 to carry out 
such a movement if conditions seemed 
to justify it. 


The movement to change our celebra- 
tion of Independence Day from the 
dangerous individual use of explosives 
to something more entertaining and 
instructive is making progress. Several 
of our large cities have forbidden the 
use of explosives altogether, or have 
limited them to small crackers and tor- 
pedoes. The most encouraging feature 
of the reform is the efforts made by cer- 
tain cities to provide a wholesome means 
of celebration. 

The exercises carried out last year at 
Springfield, Mass., are worth consider- 
ing. The early part of the day was 
celebrated by patriotic and_ historical 
parades in which the children of the city 
generally took part. These were fol- 
lowed by choral singing and literary 
exercises in the Central Square. The 
afternoon was given to picnics, band 
concerts and athletic.sports in the river 
parks. The evening gave opportunity 
for illumination and fireworks. Surely 
this is a more satisfying as well as a 
more sensible use of the day than that to 
which we have been accustomed. Tf 
there were any casualties in Springfield 
last year, they were few. But the roll 
of the dead and wounded on that one 
day in the whole country amounted to 
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5,023, including 55 cases of tetanus. 
And the fire peril resulted in a multitude 
of ruined buildings. There is, time, 
even now, to make a start toward that 
better way, if only in informing the 
leaders of public opinion of its feasibility 
and the enjoyable nature of its oppor- 
tunities. 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN 19009. 


Oregon Yearly Meeting, in Newberg, 
Ore., Seventh month 2tst.. H. Edwin 
McGrew, clerk, 318 South Boylston 
Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 

North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
4th. L. Lyndon Hobbs, clerk, Guilford, 
NAC 


Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wil- 


mington, Ohio, Eighth month oth. 
Albert J. Brown, clerk, Wilmington, 
Ohio. 


Ohio Yearly Meeting in Mt. Pleasant, 
Ohio, Eighth month 24th. Edward 
Mott, clerk, 3207 Cedar Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Iowa Yearly Meeting in Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, Eighth month 31st. Stephen M. 
Hadley, clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Western Yearly Meeting, in Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month 15th. Thomas C. 
Brown, clerk, Mooresville, Ind. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, in Richmond, 
Ind., Ninth month 22d. Timothy Nich- 
olson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Wichita, 
Kan., Tenth month 8th. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, 1813 University Avenue, 
Wichita, Kan. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month r2th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa. 


FRIENDS CONFERENCE. 


Conference of the Society of Friends 
of Western Canada will be held 
(D. V.) at Swarthmore, Sask., Seventh 
month 10, It and 12, 19009. 

Elwood Scott, Marion, Ind., and other 
ministers and workers are expected to 
be present and take part in this con- 
ference. The nearest stations to 
Swarthmore are Adanac on the Sask- 
atoon to Edmonton branch of the 
C. P. R. and Tako on the main line of 
the G. T. P. A cordial invitation is 
extended to all Friends in the west to 
attend this conference. Any one 
expecting to attend will confer a favor 
by writing in advance either to James T. 
Hughes, Adanac, or Wm. I. Moore, 
Swarthmore. 

SEVENTH-DAY, SEVENTH MONTH. | 

10 A. M. Meeting for worship. 

11 A. M. Organization. 

Address of welcome and responses. 

2.30 P. M. Quiet hour. 

3.30 P. M. Social hour. 

FIRST-DAY, SEVENTH MONTH. 

11 A. M. Meeting for worship. 

3 P. M. Gospel meeting. 

7 P. M. Gospel meeting. 

SECOND-DAY, SEVENTH MONTH. 

10 A. M. Devotional. 

10.15 A. M. Our work in the west. 
Its needs and possibilities. 

2.30 P. M. Bible School work. 

3.30 P. M. -Address: “History and 
Doctrine of the Society of Friends,” 
Elwood Scott, Marion, Ind 

7-30 P. M. Public Foreign Mission- 
ary Meeting. 
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j | he American i ti nd 
“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 
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EDITORIAL LETTER. 


The 238th annual session of New England Yearly 
Meeting opened at Portland, Maine, on Fourth-day 
morning, the 23d inst. The entire day preceding 
was occupied with the sittings of the meeting on min- 
istry and oversight. The yearly meeting is held 
alternately at Providence, R. I., and Portland, so 
that both sections of the wide territory covered by 
the yearly meeting can be reached. The attendance 
is not as large as some years, though it will undoubt- 
edly increase toward the end of the week. We are 
trying the experiment this year of beginning early 
in the week and culminating on the Seventh and 
First-day, and so closing when the meeting is at its 
height. Those present with certificates from other 
yearly meetings include Robert W. Douglas, Nathan 
and Esther Frame, John and Nettie Riley, John 
Mardock, Seneca H. and Alice E. Stevens, and W. 
Carlton Wood. 

The total membership of the yearly meeting this 
year is 4,272, which is a net loss of 22 as compared 
with last year. As is usually shown by the reports, 
the occasion of the loss is the heavy balance of deaths 
over births. 

The most important feature of the yearly meeting 
this year has been the careful study of the actual 
condition of the meetings and the localities in which 
they are situated. This work has been carried on by 
a special committee appointed last year under the 


following minute: ‘“‘to investigate the present condi- | 


tions in our yearly meeting and to report to our next 
yearly meeting their judgment as to the causes of 
decline in numbers and power and to suggest what 
can be done and how to improve present conditions 
and to increase our efficiency in meeting the present 
needs of the world about us. 
authorized to draw upon the treasury of the yearly 
meeting for an amount not to exceed $100, to meet 


This committee is 


the necessary expenses.” 

This committee brought together facts of profound 
interest and significance and presented them to the 
meeting by the aid of charts and diagrams. It 
appears that in 1835 there were in the yearly meet- 
ing 3,155 children of a school age, and that by 1850 
the number had fallen to about one-half that total. 
This rapid decrease in young people was attributed 


largely to the vigorous practice of disowning those 
who married non-members, and by migration. Since 
1890 there has been a slow but steady increase in the 
number of children between four and twenty-one, 
now amounting to 910—, a gain of 46 per cent. The 
yearly meeting began gathering statistics of the entire 
membership in 1868. There were then 4,549 mem- 
bers, so that the total net loss in forty years has been 
only 268. This loss is plainly due to the large bal- 
ance of deaths over births, since the facts gathered by 
this committee show that there has been a pretty 
steady gain of new members by request over losses 
by resignation and disownment, and the committee 
significantly says: ‘Were it not for these requests 
from the world, our Church in New England would 
have become extinct.” 

There are twenty communities in our field where 
the Friends meeting is the only place of worship. 
One community reports a population of 2,000 per- 
sons, the Friends meeting of 40 members, and a 
Congregational church of 40 members representing 
all the professing Christians in the community. 

It appears that 10 per cent. of those who are 
recorded ministers in the yearly meeting are over 
eighty years of age; 55 per cent. are over sixty, and 
only 10 per cent. are under thirty years. 

Among the encouraging items is the fact that the 
oldest meeting in America, that at Sandwich, Mass., 
founded in 1658, has been rescued from death and 
so revived that the attendance has become greater 
than at any other Protestant place of worship in 
Sandwieh. It was noted in the report of the evan- 
gelistic superintendent that many persons in all parts 
of the yearly meeting, by patient self-sacrificing labor 
and faith, are keeping up small meetings in difficult 
and discouraging surroundings. It was reported 
that one meeting has been kept up for a hundred 
years without any resident minister for the entire 
century. 

The report of the special committee to study con- 
ditions has stirred the entire yearly meeting to a 
greater sense of its mission and its tasks, and there 
is a prospect of a real forward movement. The 
report of the evangelistic and Church extension com- 
mittee fitted in well with the report of the special 
committee, and these two, with reports from the 
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quarterly meetings and the meeting on ministry and 
oversight, gave much valuable material for the con- 
sideration of the state of the Church. There was, 
however, one must admit with regret, far too little of 
statesmanlike grasp of the situation and too little 
readiness to give the means for an adequate spiritual 
campaign for the coming year. Other matters of 
interest will be given next week. Walter S. Meader 
has been chosen presiding clerk, and Charles M. 
Woodman recording clerk. R. M. J. 
Portland, Maine, 
Siath month 24, 1909. 


THE “MORENESS” OF CHRISTIANITY. 


At times we struggle for a word to express our 
thought. We have an idea, but a tangible symbol 
is missing. We venture an expression, then try 
another, conscious all the while that our real meaning 
is but partially stated. Under such circumstances 
we are likely to be misunderstood. Some catch one 
phase of our meaning, some another, while only a 
few enter fully into our experience. Awkward as 
this situation is, it is the way the Christian message 
is passed along from one person to another. Every- 
one professing the name admits that to be a Chris- 
tian is to be Christlike. But what is involved in 
Christlikeness, that is the question ? 

A society of no small proportions is teaching that 
right conduct backed up by pure thoughts and noble 
purposes is the summum bonum of the Christian 
message. They are wont to point to the jealousies, 
divisions and strifes among the professed followers 
of Jesus and contrast them unfavorably with His 
meek and gentle spirit. They find innumerable 
instances where the Church has grown rich and 
exclusive, withdrawing its ministrations from the 
great struggling mass of ordinary men—the very 
people among whom Jesus went about doing good. 
We have mingled with this society and assented to 
their wholesome message, but we have never come 
away from their meetings without a deep sense of 
need—without a feeling that something more than 
ethical cultwre was necessary to fill out the measure 
of a Christian. 

There are others who ground their interpretation 
of Christianity in a mystical experience. Religion 
to them is union and fellowship with the divine. The 
time was when many in this class withdrew from the 
world in order to “practice the presence of God.” 
Such extremists are now rare, but it is not uncommon 
to meet those who identify true religion with some 
form of spiritual worship. They may feel, in fact 
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most of them do feel, that religion helps in “secular” 
affairs. Nevertheless, with them the one great mis- 
sion of the Church is to awaken men to a personal 
consciousness of God and His love. 

We cannot follow even in broad outline the great 
variety of experience growing out of this interpreta- 
tion of the Christian message. As a rule it is most 
inspiring. It penetrates the heart as nothing else 
can, and has again and again brought victory and 
light where sin and darkness prevailed. But is 
mystical experience, be it ever so helpful, synony- 
No, we cannot rest con- 
tent with beatific visions. None have made this 
answer more emphatic than some of the great 
mystics. 

We might examine other interpretations of the 
Christian message, but our purpose at this time is 
not to discover what Christianity is, nor to tell what 
men think about it. Our purpose is rather to chal- 
lenge our personal interpretations of it and lead us 
to consider whether or not we have kept our atten- 
tion so fixed upon some phase of Christianity that 
we have failed to enter into the more abundant life 
that Jesus promised. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ALLEN JAY— 
XXXVITI.* 


66. Superintendent and Treasurer of Earlham. 

The six years during which I held the position of 
superintendent and treasurer of Earlham College 
were active years, calling for much labor and activity 
to meet the demands. Many changes were made, not 
only in the buildings, but also in the working of the 
institution and in its internal management. Among 
these was the changing of school rooms into dormi- 
tory rooms, in each of which two students studied 
and slept. Instead of all the girls studying in one 
school room under the care of an officer, and all 
the boys at the other end of the building under simi- 
lar care, they now did this studying in their own 
rooms, which was productive of much good. Another 
move which was made with considerable trepidation 
on the part of those who had long had the care of 
the institution was permitting the scholars to have 
their trunks taken to their rooms on the various 
floors in place of having them all in the basement 
where they had to go to wash and dress. Hot and 
cold water was introduced on each floor, and bath- 
rooms were put in for those living in Earlham Hall. 
A small organ was placed in the superintendent’s 
parlor, and the practice of allowing students to meet 
and play the instrument and sing Gospel hymns for 
one hour on First-day afternoon was introdueed— 
a practice that has been kept up all the years since 
to the help and benefit of many of the young people 


* Copyright, 1909, by The John C. Winston Co. 
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in cultivating their gift of singing, which has added 
comfort and refinement in many homes to which these 
young people belonged. This was before a music 
teacher was employed and the study of vocal and 
instrumental music introduced into the college. More 
opportunity was granted the young men and women 
to walk together at proper times and within proper 
bounds, and other social privileges were granted that 
have had the tendency to make the government of 
the institution easier and much more pleasant by 
removing much of the friction that existed under the 
old regime. 

While my wife and I were looking after these 
things, I found time to visit all the quarterly meet- 
ings in the limits of Indiana and Western Yearly 
Meetings and those of some other yearly meetings, 
soliciting funds for building and endowment. I 
also visited many homes and private individuals in 
various portions of our country, from Maine to the 
far west. This was especially laborious work and 
added much to my cares. In 1885 the college found 
itself with a heavy debt resting upon it, originating 
from various improvements made and other sources, 
and the trustees were anxious for me to go to Eng- 
land and Ireland to solicit funds. Our Friends on 
that side of the water had taken an interest in the 
early history of Earlham, and as we have already 
seen, manifested it at times in giving of their means. 
So in the summer of 1885 I went over and spent 
three months in going among the dear Friends of 
London and Dublin Yearly Meetings. My work 
was mostly done privately, although I attended the 
yearly meeting and a few of the quarterly meetings 
and several other meetings. I did not feel at liberty 
to speak of my mission publicly except to answer such 
questions as might be asked and to give such informa- 
tion as was desired. The trustees, in their report to 
the yearly meeting in that year, make the following 
allusion to this visit: “At our request Allen Jay 
visited England in order to present to our Friends 
there the educational interests of Friends in Amer- 
ica, not so much with a view to receiving present 
contributions as to impart definite information which 
might in the future result in larger additions to our 
endowment fund. He was very kindly received by 
our English Friends, who unexpectedly invited him 
to address London Yearly Meeting upon educational 
matters in this country. He subsequently attended 
several of the quarterly meetings, in some of which 
he was requested to speak on our educational affairs 
and, as shown in his report, a considerable amount 
of money was subscribed to promote the educational 
interests of Earlham, which is very valuable to our 
material prosperity. From information received by 
some of our board through private correspondence, 
we believe his visit was opportune.” Friends 
received me kindly and gave an amount sufficient to 
wipe out the debt and to add a few thousand dollars 
to our endowment fund, for which the college authori- 
ties were thankful. But I wish to say here that my 
acquaintance with English and Irish Friends and the 
great work they are doing in home and foreign mis- 


sion work, educational and general philanthropic 
work at home and abroad, has led me to the con- 
clusion that the time has come when Friends in 
America should cease calling upon those in England 
for financial aid in carrying on the work we are 
engaged in in our own land. It was all right when 
our country was new and our Friends were largely 
farmers, clearing their land and laboring to get a 
start in the financial world, for our English brethren 
to assist in building meeting-houses and starting 
schools, to give of their abundant means to help us in 
this country to lay the foundation for the work 
that was resting upon us. But has not the time now 
come for us to freely use our own means? JI think 
so, except in rare cases or special circumstances that 
may occasionally come up out of the ordinary course 
of events. 

Another phase of the work at Earlham which I 
have already alluded to became regular while I was 
superintendent. Each year we held special religious 
services for all those who made their home in Earl- 
ham Hall. It was a privilege to take an active part 
in providing for this work and to take a leading 
part in carrying it forward. The meetings were 
productive of much good, and many date the begin- 
ning of their Christian life to these special meetings. 
The most remarkable of these was the series held in 
the winter of 1885. The meetings were held imme- 
diately after supper and before study hours com- 
menced, ‘Then those who desired to remain could do 
so for a while, when they were more definitely encour- 
aged to decide for the Master. Some idea of the 
result of this effort may be gained from the follow- 
ing extract taken from President J. J. Mills’ report 
to the yearly meeting at the close of that school year: 
“Probably no former year in the history of the 
college has been characterized by greater religious 
interest than has the year just passed. From the 
opening of the school year it was comparatively rare 
for a meeting for worship to close without one or 
more testimonies from students to the power of Christ 
in their hearts. In the students’ prayer meetings 
the spiritual awakening was even more earnest, 
resulting in numerous professions of conversion. 
Before the close of the winter term all but about 15 
of the large number of students in attendance had 
professed faith in Jesus Christ. The new converts 
as a rule remained firm until they left for their 
homes at the close of the college year. All of the 
senior class left their alma mater to enter upon their 
life work as earnest, consecrated men and women.” 

In 1884 a special course of study was organized 
for the benefit of ministers, Bible school teachers and 
other Christian workers which was the beginning of 
what now is the Biblical department of instruction 
at Earlham College. The establishment of this 
special course was an attempt to meet what was 
believed to be a need of the Society of Friends in 
this day of rapid development of evangelistic, pas- 
toral, Bible school and missionary work. 

On account of my wife’s failing health her strength 
was not sufficient for the duties devolving upon her 
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as matron, and we felt it to be right to resign our 
position and retire to our home near the college. 


67. Solicitor for Earlham. 


We left Earlham on account of the failing strength 
of my dear wife. The trustees had entered into an 
arrangement with me to give much of my time to 
soliciting funds to build and equip two buildings, 
which are now called Parry Science Hall and Lindley 
Hall. The former received its name from Mordecai 
Parry because, as I have already said, he had agreed 
to give $5,000 for its erection. The latter was called 
Lindley Hall from the fact that Dr. Alfred Lindley 
and his wife, Eliza H. Lindley, give $10,000 towards 
the building. I have no desire to enter into any 
detailed account of the soliciting I did during the 
next few years. It is done, and the results speak 
for themselves. We can only say that greater funds 
had been secured both for building and endowment 
fund. Those who have not passed through similar 
experiences will not realize what a drain it makes 
upon the mental and physical life to go from meet- 
ing to meeting, home to home, and individual to 
individual, persuading them to give of their means 
to religious and educational work. Some of those 
experiences are pleasant to look back upon. Others 
are not. One instance of the former kind I will 
mention. While at Friends Boarding School, 
Providence, a dear Friend living near Fall River, 
Massachusetts, gave $1,500 to help that institution. 
Thinking the matter over one day, I said to my wife: 
“JT am going to see Sarah Slade and ask her to give 
me as, much for Earlham College as she gave to 
Friends Boarding School.” Next day I started. 
When I reached her home they were preparing to go 
to meeting that night. After supper she asked if I 
would go with them to meeting. I told her I would, 
but that I would like to lay my business before her 
before going. I called her attention to what she 
had done for the boarding school, told her what we 
were trying to do at Earlham College, and in about 
fifteen or twenty minutes laid the whole subject 
before her. She turned to the friend having charge 
of her account and asked if there was money enough 
on hand to pay that amount. He replied that there 
was. She added: “Give Allen Jay a check for 
that amount and we will go to meeting.” The next 
morning I was ready to return home. It was not 
always so. I remember another time going to Mas- 
sachusetts to see a man whom I hoped to interest in 
Earlham. That was a failure. He did not give 
anything. After years of soliciting funds I am con- 
vinced that a large amount of the money given for 
benevolent work comes from what may be termed the 
middle class—those who are neither rich nor poor. 
JI am glad to say that there are some noble excep- 
tions to this rule. If a man has been prospered and 
has made money by saving, but has lived to be 
fifty years old without learning to give, he rarely 
gives much. He may possibly give it in his will, 
when he can no longer hold it. It is a cause for 
thankfulness that we are now training the children 


to give in our Bible schools, Christian Endeavor 
and missionary societies, and in some places in the 
Church also. When the Church comes to give on 
the first day of the week according as the Lord has 
prospered them, then there will be money to carry 
on Christian, educational and philanthropie work. 
Then the occasions for public appeals will be more 
rare and be confined to special work and special occa- 
sions. While the work had its unpleasant features, 
it had also its pleasant side. It opened the way for 
me to go into many Friends homes and become 
acquainted with them and with their children, which 
resulted not only in my obtaining financial help, but 
also in increasing the number of students in the col- 
lege. Looking back over those years we see that the 
number in attendance has increased. The growth 
has been in proportion to the work that has been done. 


68. Religious Visits. 

In addition to this I often obtained minutes from 
my meeting liberating me for religous service in 
the monthly, quarterly or yearly meeting where I 
went. In this way I visited most of the quarterly 
meetings in Indiana, Western, Ohio and Wilmington 
Yearly Meetings, besides many of the other meetings, 
and up to 1898 I attended all the yearly meetings 
in the United States and Canada with which we held 
epistolary correspondence, and several of them a 
number of times, my wife going with me on a number 
of these visits. I attended the opening of Wilming- 
ton Yearly Meeting, and in 1895 the opening of 
California Yearly Meeting as a delegate from Indi- 
ana Yearly Meeting, the other delegate being our 
late friend, Mary A. Goddard. Others have written 
of the setting up of California Yearly Meeting, so I 
pass it by, simply saying that it was a satisfactory 
occasion and I believe it was opened in the ordering 
of our Heavenly Father. My wife being with me on 
this occasion, we held series of meetings in a number 
of the meetings composing California and Oregon 
Yearly Meetings. We returned home by way of 
Oregon and attended that yearly meeting, which had 
been opened two years previously. These two new 
yearly meetings on the Pacifie coast are occupying 
important positions in regard to the future welfare 
of our Church, especially along our western coast. 
Whittier and Pacifie Colleges should claim a special 
interest and sympathy, for the welfare of California 
and Oregon Yearly Meetings largely depends upon 
the maintenance and success of these two colleges. 


69. Superintendent of the Evangelistic and Pas- 
toral Commuattee of Indiana Yearly Meeting. 
In addition to the above claims upon my time, I 

was a member of the evangelistic and pastoral com- 

mittee, a member of the executive committee of the 

Peace Association of Friends in America, also a 

member of the associated executive committee on 

Indian affairs, all of which demanded more or less 

of my attention. Especially was this the case dir- 

ing the six years in which I acted as superintendent 
of evangelistic and pastoral work of Indiana Yearly 

Meeting. This was an opportunity that opened a 
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wide door for great usefulness. 
and pastoral committee was appointed twenty-eight 
years ago by Indiana Yearly Meeting. It has done 
much towards strengthening the yearly meeting. Its 
duties are to superintend evangelistic work, look 
after pastoral work and enter in and possess new 
territory that may present a promising field. It was 
first called the committee on the ministry, then the 
evangelistic and pastoral committee, but now is 
known as the evangelistic, pastoral and Church exten- 
sion committee. It is necessary for this committee 
to be acquainted with the different meetings and the 
different workers, and to be able to help locate the 
pastors and evangelists, and have a general superin- 
tendence of the work and the workers. It has never 
been the policy of the committee to dictate who should 
go to certain meetings to act as pastors, but where a 
meeting desired the assistance of a resident minister, 
to introduce them to each other and then let them 
decide between themselves as to the call being of the 
Lord. In the evangelistic work it was highly import- 
ant that the one who went to the field was able to 
do the work required in that particular place. It 
has been of great importance to be able to prevent 
those who are introducing disturbing elements, cal- 
culated to divide and scatter meetings, make conten- 
tion and dissension, from coming into the limits of 
our yearly meeting. It has been the course of our 
committee to say but lttle about this class except 
when they came among us and actually produced 
trouble by their wild and extreme hobbies and 
fanatical doctrines. It is then their policy to quietly 
advise the closing of our meeting-house doors against 
them, Indiana Yearly Meeting having given this 
committee this power a few years ago in order to 
avoid this fruitful source of trouble. It is a cause 
for thankfulness that to-day in nearly every portion 
of Indiana Yearly Meeting love and harmony are 
prevailing, and the present prospect is that our next 
annual report will be one of the most satisfactory we 
have had in a number of years. It is a cause for 
thankfulness to have had the privilege of being so 
closely associated with the leading Church workers 
and the vital interests of the Church’s welfare both 
present and future; to look back and see the changes 
that have taken place in the active work in the Church 
during the years we have lived and labored, and to feel 
at times that perhaps we have added our mite to the 
spreading of the Redeemer’s kingdom in our day. 
But at such times it is safe to remember our infirmi- 
ties, to bear in mind the language of Paul where 
he says: “Lest by any means when I have preached 
to others I myself should be a castaway.” It is not 
our work for the Church nor our activities and zeal 
for the cause of Christ that save us and give us an 
inheritance with the saints in light, but faith in 
Christ. Here I am reminded of an incident in my 
life. In the year 1873, after visiting the meetings 
in Canada Yearly Meeting, on my way home I 
stopped and attended a general meeting held at Win- 
throp, Maine, in a tent located on the grounds of 
Moses Bailey. It was a wonderful meeting. The 
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power of the Lord was manifested and many were 
converted. The meeting closed on First-day night. 
Our friends, Eli and Sybil Jones, attended the begin- 
ning of the meeting. Then Sybil Jones was taken 
dangerously ill, so much so that her friends almost 
despaired of her life. On Second-day morning, 
before leaving, | called to inquire how she was. She 
requested that I should come in, and pointed to a 
chair near where she lay propped up in bed. Her 
voice was weak. She referred to the wonderful 
reports she had heard of the meeting the day before, 
and then went on to say, as near as I can remember, 
something like this: ‘Yesterday I was on the border 
of the river, looking across. All looked bright and 
I began to rejoice that the life battles were over and 
that I had been faithful, but while reviewing the 
years spent in the Master’s service and counting the 
sacrifices that I had made in His behalf, a cloud 
came over my vision and I exclaimed, ‘Lord, what 
does this mean?’ The answer came back, ‘Not by 
works of righteousness thou hast done, but by my own 
precious blood have I saved thee.’ Immediately I 
looked to Jesus. Again all was joy and peace.” 
Looking at me, she raised her finger and pointing it 
toward me slowly said: “Go, Allen Jay, but wherever 
thou goest in the world, preach salvation through the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Farewell.” These were the 
last words I ever heard her speak. She died not long 
afterwards. 


[For Tur AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
AN ADULT SCHOOL “CO-OP.” 


BY EDWARD HAROLD MARSH. 


One of the many ramifications of the Adult School 
movement is the co-operative holiday, a name which 
is best explained by its origin. A few years ago 
workers in Adult Schools hit on this idea to provide 
a cheap holiday for the toilers of the big cities who 
have to work hard and long amongst uncongenial 
surroundings to earn the spending equivalent of 
$8 or $10 a week. To such people every penny is 
of consequence, especially as in many cases the 
workers have to pay twice for their well-earned rest, 
not only for out-of-pocket expenditure, but also for 
“time lost.” For these and other reasons economy 
is of the utmost importance, and this is effected by 
co-operation, so that a most enjoyable holiday, with 
the additional advantage of good fellowship, is pos- 
sible at a cost of about $1 a day. 

To cover expenses at this rock bottom price great 
care is necessary, and those who go do most of their 
own work, but the material is at hand, for amongst 
Adult School people there is no lack of the spirit of 
service for others, and, moreover, there is always a 
sprinkling of Friends whose lot is cast in easier cir- 
cumstances, and there is an unwritten rule that so 
far as possible the preparation of the meals and 
waiting at table shall be done by those who have 
servanis at home. To do this an adequate number 
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of “‘co-opers” are invited to act as stewards, and they 
are divided into two shifts, taking alternate meals. 

Preparations are begun a long time beforehand; 
as a general rule the holiday is held at the Whitsun- 
tide week-end (Whitmonday is a public holiday in 
England), so the anticipation lasts more than as many 
months as the realization does days. Some schools 
start a paying-in fund for those members who cannot 
conveniently find several dollars in a lump sum, and 
thus the payment is spread over several months. 
Notices are circulated amongst all the Adult Schools 
in a district; the particular area that I have in 
mind now is about 70 miles by 140, and includes 
London, but the headquarters of the holiday itself 
is never in London, but away in some beauty spot 
in the country, far from factory hooters, electric cars, 
and, worst of all, the dusty rattle of the motor 
omnibus. Rooms are found for the visitors in private 
houses, but all “co-opers” have their meals together 
at headquarters—some suitable assembly hall. 

To the onlooker the Adult School “co-op” must 
seem a strange mixture of the religious and secular. 
The people arrive on Saturday afternoon, and in the 
evening a sing-song is arranged, and anybody who 
can sing or recite, or do anything else to entertain 
a miscellaneous company is invited to do so; but at 
the end of the impromptu concert there is a solemn 
pause, a passage of Scripture is read, and the com- 
pany, although mostly not Friends, settles down to 
a time of quiet worship after the manner of Friends. 
Generally vocal prayer is offered, though no one is 
called on, and when the evening worship is over 
the people quietly disperse to find the places where 
they are to sleep. 

On Sunday morning, after breakfast round the 
common table and Scripture reading, an Adult School 
is held, and the local members have generally made 
an effort to get in as many of the public as possible. 
The manner of holding an Adult School need not be 
described here, as it has been done quite recently 
in the columns of this paper. Among the announce- 
ments at the end of school is an invitation to attend 
the Friends meeting for worship. The latter is held 
exactly as usual; there is no singing nor prearranged 
preaching, but entire liberty for the Spirit, and the 
Adult School visitors who generally accept the invita- 
tion witness a Friends meeting held in power and 
reverence. In the afternoon there is a ramble, gen- 
erally to the camp of which anon, and in the evening 
a public demonstration, when it is hoped to get 
hundreds of outsiders into the meeting to hear about 
the Adult School movement. 

Whitmonday is a public holiday, and if the 
weather should be fine the 200 “co-opers” will prob- 
ably be augmented by another 100 Adult School 
people who are only able to get away for the one day. 
After an early breakfast, lunch packets are dis- 
tributed and the whole party prepares for a long 
country ramble. A few—the old, infirm, or lazy— 
ride in conveyances; a few others—the young and 
agile—go for a 30 or 40-mile bicycle ride, but the 


great majority, in numbers between 200 and 300, 
prefer to go afoot. These long country rambles are 
a very English institution, and are a great feature 
of Adult School “co-ops” and Friends summer 
schools. They are of great social value, and could ill 
be spared, as during a long ramble of eight or ten 
miles, including a stop for lunch and visits to places 
of interest, they last nearly all day and give an 
unrivaled opportunity for friend to meet with friend, 
and for strangers to get accidentally thrown together 
and thus become friends. Such is a great oppor- 
tunity for the kindling of a new enthusiasm. Some 
of these people are struggling along in little meetings 
or Adult Schools, bravely, but discouraged, seeming 
to make no progress or even going in the wrong 
direction; others feel elated at recent successes and 
growing membership, bringing with it new problems 
of assimilation and organization. 

The whole holiday is the chance of the year for 
workers to discuss such problems sympathetically 
with others situated in similar or interestingly dif- 
ferent circumstances, but the long walk is the chance 
of chances for bringing together representatives from 
all sorts and conditions of schools, and they can 
exchange advice or encouragement, and all can go 
home inspired with new hope for another year of 
more effectual service, 

John Bull’s little island so teems with places of 
scenic and historic interest that there is no difficulty 
in arranging for some such places to be visited in the 
course of the ramble. At Guildford this year visits 
were paid to the studio and picture gallery of the 
late G. F. Watts, and a son of Sir Edward Fry gave 
a lecture on the pictorial mysticism of that great 
religious artist. To a company of several hundred 
people seated on the springing turf under the trees 
of a beautiful garden, Henry J. Gill, a local Friend, 
gave an eloquent lecture on the historical associations 
of the district from when, before the time of Christ, 
the Phcenicians came to England to get tin. In the 
fine old church of Compton, which has stood through 
all the varying fortunes of eight centuries, we stood 
bareheaded in contemplation of all the people who had 
worshiped there according to their light. 

Built by the Normans around the year 1100, the 
little church was at one time much frequented by 
Pilgrims to the shrine of Thomas 4 Becket at Can- 
terbury. A little sideways slit in the wall reminded 
us of the progress made by modern sanitation, for 
that squint was made at a time when leprosy was 
still a common and incurable disease, to enable the 
infectious lepers to stand outside the building, but 
yet not be entirely shut off from the “manual act” 
of the Mass and other priestly ministrations within. 
Reflected in the stone of that little building we saw 
the Reformation, and later the effect of Puritanism 
in brushing aside much of the superstitious wor- 
ships of other ages. In such a place it was easy to 
imagine a somberly clad Puritan rebuking a Royalist 
cavalier for his frolicsome excesses. This was only 
an ordinary little wayside church—there are hun- 
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ne of others scattered over the countryside of Eng- 
and. 

But I find both pen and imagination wandering ; 
to return to the walk, it was my pleasure to spend 
an hour or two with an American Friend, and to hear 
her observations. Looking round on that miscel- 
laneous company of several hundred “co-opers,”’ near 
the end of an eight-mile walk on a very hot day, she 
said: “I guess this wouldn’t go in America; our 
people wouldn’t mix up like this.” That is true; 
and herein lies a strange paradox that superficial 
observers of our English customs fail to see. The 
“co-opers” are indeed a miscellaneous company, and 
it is one of the glories of the Adult School movement 
that it is able to bring into a common fellowship peo- 
ple of such widely differing position. There are 
many types of English people, and they are not so 
standardized into one mold of thought and accent as 
are the generality of native born Americans. 

Mention was made of a camp; and space must be 
_ found for some short description of that. Every 
year some 20 or 30 men brave the chilly dampness 
of the English nights, and disdaining to sleep under 
a roof, prefer to sleep in tents, and some out on the 
open ground with no other canopy than the sky, 
and even though when they rise in the morning they 
find their blankets like Gideon’s fleece. Generally 
the tents are left open for the free admission of 
draught, dew, and maybe cows or other quadrupeds. 
This love of the open air is a widespread and inter- 
esting development, and appears to be a manly revolt 
against the growing luxuriousness of city life. 
Campers love the simple life, and are rewarded by a 
sense of that thrilling and abounding health which 
is denied to such as make too free use of street cars, 
double windows, radiators and artificial foods. 


The camp is a new idea, but it has come to stay, 
and is becoming an invariable feature of “co-ops” 
and summer schools. There are also several Adult 
School and other camps open al) the summer. 

The great feature of the Adult School ‘‘co-op” 
is the change and fellowship it affords to tired 
workers from the cities, villages and farms. These 
people cannot afford to go to the sea or mountains, 
but they need a change more than many who can; 
their annual holiday is perhaps only the two or three 
days at Whitsuntide, and by means of the Adult 
School “co-op” it is possible to concentrate into that 
short time not only a physical change, but also a 
mental and spiritual uplift, so that they can return 
to the common round any trivial task renewed in 
body, mind and spirit. 

They are mostly not Friends, but the Quaker influ- 
ence is strong though unofficial; it is seen, for 
instance, in the Adult School hymn book just pub- 
lished, in which care has been taken to avoid, as far 
as possible, expressions which cannot. be the personal 
experience of everybody in a mixed congregation, 
and so in the name of worship to lead people into what 
Robert Barclay deseribes* as “‘great and horrid lies.” 


* Apology Prop. XI, §26. 


Votes of thanks are not much in evidence, though 
here, if anywhere, they would be justified, as there 
is a vast amount of voluntary labor in the organiza- 
tion of these holidays and it is all freely and cheer- 
fully given for the good of the cause. But perhaps 
the most impressive evidence of Friendly influence 
is to be seen in the periods of silent waiting, with 
entire liberty to everybody for right vocal utterance. 
By means of the Adult School movement tens of thou- 
sands of people are coming to see the value of a 
free and unrestricted ministry. 

Thus we see in the co-operative holiday, as well 
as in the parent Adult School movement, a strong 
reflection of our quaint and Quakerish ways. 


Dorking, England. 


THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON PEACE. 


The following correspondence should clear up some 
questions relative to the proposed Friendly co-opera- 
tion for the advancement of the cause of peace: 

L. Hollingsworth Wood, New York City. 

Dear Frrenp:—Individual members of the cen- 
tral executive committee [of the Peace Association of 
Friends in America] who were present yesterday 
expressed themselves as rather favorable to the union ; 
yet they directed me to inquire a little farther as to 
the proposed basis of such union, and in what ways 
it would most affect the activities of the several 
separate bodies which should enter into co-operation 
under the joint committee on peace. Could you, 
without trouble, let us have a somewhat more definite 
idea of the basis of organization, the obligations 
incurred, and the advantages to be gained by this pro- 
posed co-operative movement? The information 
would be gratefuly appreciated. Anna B. Thomas, 
for Baltimore Yearly Meeting, had written me in 
regard to this matter, which is the only official word 
I had had until thy letter of Fifth month 18th. 

Very truly thy friend, 
H. Lavinia Batty, 
Secretary Peace Association. 
Richmond, Ind., 
Fifth month 26, 1909. 


H. Lavinia Baily, Richmond, Indiana. 

Dear Frienp:—Thy letter of Fifth month 26th 
has remained a long time unanswered owing to the 
fact that it arrived during the sessions of our yearly 
meeting and was buried in the rush of matters at 
that time. It has just been exhumed. 

In reply to thy inquiry for more information as 
to the proposed joint committee on peace, its advan- 
tages and obligations, I write to give thee my ideas 
as secretary of the committee of the two New York 
Yearly Meetings. First of all, I do not see any 
“obligations” to be incurred. The plan in the minds 
of those of us who have been interested in this joint 
committee is to stir up Friends—all of that name— 
to a lively sense of their duty in the matter of peace, 
and with the aid of the ideas of members from all 
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bodies of Friends work out a plan to make more 
uniform, and consequently more effective, the peace 
activities of Friends. 

We have no plan to set forth, but we hope the 
joint committee, made up of members from the dif- 
ferent yearly meetings, will be able to formulate a 
plan of work which will appeal to all Friends and 
which will accentuate our uncompromising attitude 
in regard to war and preparations therefor. There 
is no desire to hamper the activities of any meeting 
or association. Our hope is to have a united appeal 
go up to the governments of the world from every 
place where Friends are found, demanding as a body 
the cessation of warlike preparations and a greater 
measure of conformity to the doctrines of the Prince 
of Peace. 

As thou wilt see, the aim is to have a movement 
wider than our continent. It is with the hope of 
gaining a world-wide unity of expression from 
Friends that the jot peace committee was organ- 
ized. If it were only our branch of the Society, the 
Peace Association of Friends in America might be 
all-sufficient; but we want the added impact on the 
public mind of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
“The Smaller Body” or ‘‘Wilburites” and the ‘Lib- 
eral Branch” or “Hicksites” in our own country, as 
well as Friends in other parts of the world where 
there have been no divisions. 

We hope there will be opportunity for work along 
one line in which we can all agree. 

There has been a fear expressed in-some yearly 
meetings when this topic was under consideration 
that we in New York were “‘trying to lead Quakerism 
in America out into Unitarianism.” This attitude 
is, to my mind, childish, not to mention the implied 
eriticism of New York Friends. As well say that 
if I join a man who drinks in trying to catch a run- 
away horse I am making an alliance with the liquor 
traffic. / 

I find that I differ heartily with some of my 
friends both in belief and practice, but I feel that 
where we can work together for some worthy cause 
we should do so in a love “deeper than our differ- 
ences.” 

Every locality must always need special peace 
work, but the ideal of Friends in regard to peace and 
war is one and founded on the teachings of Jesus 
Christ. 7 

War is wrong and Friends should speak aloud, 
especially in this age, and with a united voice which 
will make their words carry weight. 

The historical position of the Society of Friends 
on the peace question points to us as the religious 
denomination which should take the lead in demand- 
ing from governments conformity to the Christian 
ideal. How splendid would be the achievement if at 
the next Hague conference a demand made offi- 
cially by all branches of the Christian Church for 
the cessation of war could be made! How worthy 
a service if the initiative came from our quiet Society. 

We have a number of suggestions as to the work 
of the joint committee, but we desire a more united 


front before moving forward, so that we may dis- 
cover a plan in which all can unite. ! 
I request thy good offices for our effort. 
Thy sincere friend, 
L. Horiryesworta Woop. 


P. S.—It may interest thee to know that London 


and Dublin Yearly Meetings have accepted the inyi- 
tation. Te, We 


2 Wall St., New York Carty, 
Siath month 23, 1909. 


THE POINT OF VIEW. 


BY RENA H. INGHAM. 


“T guess I will take a look around the neighbor- 
hood,” said good natured Mr. Brown, as he examined 
the new field glass, long desired and lately purchased. 
“Perhaps the neighbors are busier than I am this 
morning and some of their doings may be inter- 
esting.” 

His good wife surveyed him with some surprise. 
“Well, I wouldn’t go peeking around in windows, it 
seems to me,” she remarked doubtfully. ‘You 
wouldn’t think of walking around our new neigh- 
bor’s kitchen window and looking in. It’s just the 
same.” 

“No one ought to be doing anything they was 
ashamed of,” persisted Mr. Brown. ‘Now you 
wouldn’t care if anyone looked in here right now, 
would you?” 

“Of course not,’ admitted his wife, as she patted 
the last pie with pride. 

“Then here goes!” and plump and curious Mr. 
Brown put the glass to his eyes and swept the scene 
before him. 

“T do declare!’ he exclaimed; ‘‘there’s Merinda 
sewing in the parlor. What can she be thinking 
of? You always told me she was afraid of threads 
on the carpet. She must have company. You'd 
better run over, Jane, and see who’s there. 

“Oh, there’s our new neighbor working at the 
kitchen window! She’s baking, I reckon. ‘For the 
land’s sake! Jane, she’s just licked off the molasses 
jug. She’s no one you want to know. Who would 
want to eat after her baking ? 

“There’s old Joel Benton sitting in his room. 
Come here, Jane; see if you can make out what he’s 
doing. There, look this way. Is that turned right 
for your eyes? Sewing on a button, is he? Now, 
isn’t that a shame? Oan’t his daughter sew on his 
buttons? She’s on the go all the time.” 

Mrs. Brown laid the glass carefully down and did 
not offer it again to her husband. - 

“Your surveyings are one-sided, my dear,” she 
remarked thoughtfully. “It’s just as well if you 
don’t continue them. As you are not at work this 
morning, I would like to have you go over to 
Merinda’s and eut up some kindlings she needs, I 
happen to know. Then you can find out who’s there. 
Stop at our new neighbor’s with this fresh pie.. 
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They’re all in a hubbub and it will taste good to them. 
Pll venture to say she never licked that jug off 
before. Probably it’s empty and she was going to 
wash it right off.” 

Mr. Brown accepted the gentle reproof in silence, 
and getting his ax from the shed, put on his coat 
and cap. “I may run in to see Benton before I 
come home to dinner. It wouldn’t do to bring him 
home with me, would it ?” 

“It certainly would,” replied the kind hearted 
woman. “If you can visit with him, V’ll furnish 
the eatables.” 

Mr. Brown stopped first at the new neighbor’s with 
the steaming pie. The little woman, with a tired 
face, beamed at him from a spotless gingham dress 
and apron. The pie was a pleasant and welcome 
surprise. 

Mr. Brown shook his head with wonder as he hur- 
ried away. ‘Who would have thought it?’ he mur- 
mured. “But she did it. I saw her.” 

He entered Merinda’s kitchen without knocking, 
as was their custom. 

“Who’s there?’ sounded a nervous voice, and 
soon Merinda appeared in a flutter. “Why, Mr. 
Brown, what a start you gave me! But I am so 
glad you are not your wife, for I am making her 
a cushion, and it is a surprise. I am sewing in 
the parlor so she wouldn’t see it if she walked in. 
Cut my kindlings? I can’t think of anything that 
would help me more, for they fly up and hit me in 
the face when I try it myself.” 

An hour’s honest work and Mr. Brown was free 
to goon. Merinda insisted that he have a doughnut. 

“That is worth eating,’ he remarked wisely. “It 
wouldn’t go bad with a piece of that pie my wife 
sent over to our new neighbors.” 

Merinda understood, and before noon 12 fat 
doughnuts found their way to the little unsettled 
house. 


“Come in,” said old Joel Benton. “Sit down. 
Glad to see you, Neighbor Brown. I’m alone this 
morning. Lucy’s gone to the village to see about my 
pension papers for me. It’s a tiresome job and 
she won’t be home till afternoon. Go over to dinner 
with you? Now that would suit me first rate.” 


Mr. Brown’s idle winter’s day came to an end 
all too soon. 


He replaced the field glass carefully in its case. 
“This glass is for summer use, I reckon—for seeing 
cows off on the distant hills, and meeting-house 
spires, and the like of that.” 

Mrs. Brown smiled as she knitted.—The Congre- 
gationalist. 


The way to judge is by doing our duty. Religion 
is rather a divine life than a divine knowledge. In 
heaven indeed we must first see and then love; but 
here on earth we must first love, and love will open 
our eyes as well as our hearts, and we shall then see 
and perceive and understand.—Jeremy Taylor. 
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AN APPEAL FROM CORINTH ACADEMY. 


The autobiography of Allen Jay has been most 
interesting to the readers of Tur American Frienp, 
and the article of Sixth month 3, 1909, telling of the 
early struggles of Earlham College, was of special 
interest to Friends in lower Virginia, for in many 
respects the difficulties there were similar to our own. 

For more than fifteen years we have been trying 
to run a private school, known as Corinth Academy, 
which has been of great benefit to our own meeting 
as well as to the community at large. Many of our 
young people have been prepared for college and have 
entered Westtown, Guilford, Earlham, Friends Uni- 
versity, Haverford and other institutions. But 
during these years the school has been run at a great 
sacrifice on the part of Friends here, as we have no 
endowment. 

Last year showed excellent results under the man- 
agement of Homer J. Coppock, of Earlham, assisted 
by two other capable teachers. We believe it to be 
of the greatest importance to retain the same manage- 
ment for another year, but as yet have not been able 
to secure the necessary funds. Friends here have 
pledged themselves as liberally as their means will 
justify, but owing to conditions, which lack of space 
will not permit of explanation, there is still a con- 
siderable deficiency. 

Feeling that it would be a great loss to the meeting 
and community to let the school fall through, we wish 
to appeal to interested Friends generally for financial 
aid. Contributions, no matter of what amount, will 
be highly appreciated. They may be forwarded to 
Edward J. Raiford, Conley, Va., treasurer for the 
school. 

On behalf of the committee, 


Rurvus L. Rarrorp, M.D. 


Gurrespondence. 


To tHE Eprror or THs AMERICAN FRIEND: 


I send thee a clipping from Collier’s Weekly which I think 
the Friends should read. It represents the line of outrage 
that is perpetrated upon the Indian to get his property. In 
my 25 years with the Indian, in tracing troubles to their 
sources, I have found that either the white man or his 
whiskey was at the bottom of the difficulty. 


Sincerely thy Friend, 
JoHN M. Watson. 


For several weeks, Crazy Snake held the attention of the 
American public because of his alleged disturbance of the 
Oklahoma peace. He was listed as a “bad man” to be hunted 
down with guns. Now comes a ‘neighbor of Crazy Snake’s, 
a citizen of Newkirk, in Kay County, Oklahoma, and what he 
tells us follows: 

“Mr. Chitto Harjo is a fine old school country gentleman 
who owned estates in Jands in Oklahoma, secured to his 
ancestors and himself through solemn treaties with the 
United States, guaranteeing him in peaceable possession so 
long as ‘grass grows and water runs.’ 

“Mr. Harjo deported himself as a well-behaved citizen all 
his years, and risked his life in the service and defense of the 
Government that had pledged itself to protect him in the 
enjoyment of his ownership. 

“One cold day when the grass was brown and the streams 
frozen, the Government demanded that Chitto Harjo, who 
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had become Wilson Jones, should give up his rights under 
the treaties and accept something he did not want and did 
not know how to use, a thing that usually results in plunder- 
ing the Indian of all his earthly possessions and leaving him 
nowhere to lay his head. Mr. Harjo-Jones re.. , st00u 
on his right and advised his people to the same course. 

“Then the Government deprived him of his benefits under 
the treaties, and when he made dignified protest he became 
the mark of shallow editors and mendacious correspondents, 
and known as ‘Crazy Snake.’ 

“A bad reputation was manufactured for him and shudders 
furnished the readers of Associated Press reports concerning 
Indian uprisings headed by ‘Crazy Snake.’ It would not sound 
so well to say Mr. Jones, which shows there is something 
in a name after all. 

“When somebody was killed in his vicinity a hue and cry 
was raised for the immediate capture or extinction of the 
terrible old hostile, ‘Crazy Snake.’ Then the military arm of 
the Government was invoked and covered his warm trail with 
press bulletins and militia, at considerable expense to the 
State, for Mr. Harjo had taken to the hills in the belief that 
immediate absence is preferable to explanation made after one 
has been shot. 

“Geronimo, who festooned the trees with little girls, 
received annuities and consideration, but Chitto Harjo, who 
has not raised his hand against any but the enemies of the 
Government, is proclaimed a cause of war and chased through 
the woods by military geniuses and tin soldiers.” 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselurs 


August L. Spohn, Hammond, Ind., will spend the summer 
at Winona Lake, Ind. 

The first copy of yearly meeting minutes for 1909 comes to 
us from New York. A special feature of the book is its 
comprehensive index, a most useful addition to a work of 
this kind. 


D. W. Lawrence, former principal of the academy at 
North Branch, Kansas, has resigned his position to take the 
principalship of Friendsville Academy, Friendsville, Tenn. 
Mail will reach him addressed to the last named postoffice. 


A men’s class has very recently been organized at Wind- 
ham, Me. Reports show that more interest is being mani- 
fested by the men not alone in the Bible School but in the 
meeting as well. 


A. Edward Kelsey, Worcester, Mass., has accepted a call 
from the monthly meeting at Minneapolis, to serve as pastor 
for one year, beginning Seventh month 1st. His address will 
be 318 Oak Street, S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Harry R. Keates has resigned as pastor in South Eighth 
Street Meeting, Richmond, Ind., his resignation to take effect 
Ninth month 30th. He has not fully decided as to whether 
he will take up another pastorate or give himself to general 
evangelistic work. 


Friends at Smithfield, Ohio, manifest a keen interest in 
Church affairs. They are carrying on a mission at Bradley, 
two miles distant, where a flourishing Bible School is in 
operation. 

George M. Hicks is pastor at this point. 


George Hull, Hannah H. Leggett, Anna S. Leggett, Mina L,. 
Harkness, Mary J. Weaver, and John D. Piper were the min- 
isters in attendance at Farmington Quarterly Meeting held the 
16th ult. at Elba, N. Y. All of them had acceptable service. 
Ruth Sallings, an elder eighty-nine years of age, was present 
and gave excellent counsel. 

Lindley M. Stevens and wife are now located in the “Min- 
ister’s Home” at Monkton Ridge, Vt., in Ferrisburgh Quar- 
terly Meeting, where they will reside for the summer. A good 
congregation was in attendance on First-day morning the 2oth. 
Also in the C. E. meeting in the evening a good interest is 
manifested. 

En route from Elizabeth, N. J., to Earlham, Iowa, Gilbert S. 
Bowles and family spent a few days in Washington attending 


the meeting for worship on the 2oth ult. In the evening he 
and his wife spoke on “The Inner Life of the Japanese.” 
The other days of their stay were occupied by interviews with 
various government officials with the object of securing and 
giving first-hand information on the status of our relations 
with Japan, and the mutual attitude of the two countries. 


L. O. Brown, superintendent of Bible Schools of Wilming- 
ton (Ohio) Yearly Meeting, was in attendance at the Ohio 
State Sunday School Convention and had a part on the pro- 
gram. Ruth Farquhar, county treasurer, and Richard R. 
Newby, township superintendent of adult class work, were 
also in attendance as members of the county delegation and 
M. Emma Newby as a delegate from the Friends Bible School 
at Wilmington. 


The formal “breaking ground” for the new meeting house 
at Van Wert, Ohio, took place on the 8th ult. A large com- 
pany of members and others gathered on the lawn for the 
special service. W. G, Hire, G. H. Wappner, A. J. Springer, 
Edward Springer, J. H. Collins, and Frank Collins, each spoke 
for a few moments on “The Old Church,” “The New,” etc. A 
review of the work was given by the pastor, Tennyson Lewis. 
“For the Glory of God and the Good of Men” was adopted 
as a motto for the new building. Virgil Brock and Dalton 
Lewis sang a duet, and Jennie Young asked a blessing. The 
members look forward to the completion of the building at an 
early date. 


Here is a word to our readers from Edgar T. and Adelaide 
W. Hole: 

“So many of our friends have kindly inquired where we 
are now located with our little boy who is requiring special 
ate treatment, that we report the following for the benefit 
of all. 

“We have taken temporary housekeeping quarters at 178 
Vandeveer Place, Woodhaven, Long Island, New York. 

“Our little boy, whose back was injured several months ago, 
is progressing splendidly. We desire the prayers of all that 
the means employed may be blessed to his speedy and com- 
plete recovery.” 


The Ministerial Union of Wilmington Yearly Meeting held 
an interesting conference at Wilmington, O., Sixth month 4th. 
Three subjects of vital importance to the Church claimed the 
time and thought of the conference. ‘The first one, “Leader- 
ship,” was presented by President Albert J. Brown, Wilming- 
ton College, while Levi Mills, Wilmington, led in the 
discussion. “The Problems of the Small Meeting” was intro- 
duced by Eliza H. Thorne, Sabina, and the discussion was 
opened by Josephus Hoskins, Dover. “The Pastor and Mis- 
sions” was presented by Emma Spencer Townsend, Martins- 
ville, and discussed by Jonathan B. Wright, Sligo, and others. 
The closing moments were made impressive under the leader- 
ship of the president, Richard R. Newby, Wilmington. 


The Friends section of the denominational rallies at the 
Ohio State “Golden Jubilee” convention, held at Springfield 
from 8th to Ioth ult., was presided over by L, O. Brown, sup- 
erintendent of Bible Schools of Wilmington Yearly Meeting. 

Delegations were present from three yearly meetings in 
Ohio—Wilmington, Ohio and Indiana. 

A committee was appointed to examine the various First 
Standard Teacher Training Text-books in use, with a view to 
selecting one which shall be recommended to the yearly 
meetings having work in Ohio, with the hope that Friends 
throughout the State may adopt the same one. 

A committee was also appointed to arrange for the rally 
during the convention to be held next year at Cleveland. 


The events of commencement week at Oak Grove Seminary, 
Vassalboro, Maine, were unusually interesting this year. The 
attendance at all the exercises was large. he baccalaureate 
sermon on First-day was given by Smith Baker. The exer- 
cises of class day and junior night were full of interest. At 
the commencement exercises on the 17th diplomas were given 
to the graduating class of twenty-three, the largest class in the 
history of the school. From these, six speakers had. been 
chosen, and their orations were of high order, showing care- 
ful preparation and serious thought. 

The principal, George L. Jones, and his wife have been 
granted a year’s leave of absence. They plan to spend three 
months this summer and _ fall in Europe, sailing from New 
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York Seventh month 1oth for Naples. Everett J. Beers, New 
York, has been elected temporary principal. 

A summer vacation with full pay is not as_ universally 
observed in England as it is in this country. We are glad 
to see that the movement is becoming more popular. The 
Friend (London) of the 11th ult., says: 

“A large gathering of the men workers at the Bournville 
Cocoa Works took place recently to signalize the inauguration 
of a scheme by the heads of the firm of Cadbury Brothers to 
provide holiday allowances for regular and punctual male 
employees. The scheme provides for those who have had 
one year’s continuous service three working days’ holiday, 
for three years’ continuous service six working days, and for 
five years seven working days, with an extra day for every 
additional five years’ service. ‘Thus, for workers who have 
been continuously employed for thirty years and have been 
always punctual there will be this year twelve (and in 
certain contingencies thirteen) working days’ pay while on 
holiday. Certain deductions will be made from the days’ 
allowances of unpunctual men.” 


A news item recently published in a Philadelphia paper 
reads as follows: 

“Representative A. Mitchell Palmer, Pennsylvania, who is 
one of the six members of the House of Representatives 
affiliated with Friends, is planning a movement to have the 
United States bring the coffin containing all that is mortal of 
William Penn to this country and have it interred on the 
banks of the Delaware. 

“The suggestion was made to Mr. Palmer recently by a con- 
stituent, who is a Friend, and who believes that the time is 
now opportune for such action. The body of Penn now 
reposes in a practically abandoned cemetery in Buckingham- 
shire, England, and considering his distinguished career, is 
not appropriately marked.” 

In reference to this subject our friend Edward Harold 
Marsh says in a private letter: “A newscutting is just at hand 
from America about William Penn’s grave. I have been there 
several times this year and a few weeks ago organized an 
excursion to Jordans of about 140 people, any of whom would 
bear me out that the charges contained in that newspaper are 
monstrous exaggerations and quite down to the level of the 
average evening scandal-rag. As a matter of fact, Jordans 
Meeting House and the graves of the Penns, Peningtons, Ell- 
woods, etc., are being well taken care of, and the simple little 
stones that mark the graves are quite as much as those worthy 
Friends would have allowed in the direction of outward 
memorial.” 

Nathan T. and Esther G. Frame are again among Indiana 
Friends. ‘They recently stopped a few days at Marion, and 
The Chronicle for the 16th ult. gives considerable space to 
their lives and work. Among other, incidents narrated in the 
sketch is an account of J. Wilbur Chapman’s call to the min- 
istry, and a brief reference to their friendship with Joseph 
Wheeler. It says: “wefore J. Wilbur Chapman had entered 
the ministry he happened to be in Richmond, Indiana, at the 
time a yearly meeting was being held and went into the large 
church where Mrs. Frame was preaching. He has since said 
that his greatest inspiration and call to enter the ministry 
came while listening to her sermon. What he has done since 
that time is known and it is one of Mrs. Frame’s most delight- 
ful memories that it was due partly to her that he devoted 
himself to evangelistic work. While she and Dr. Chapman 
are mutual admirers, they have never met, as both of them 
have been busy in their respective fields. Another friendship 
which Mr. and Mrs. Frame prize highly is that of General 
Joseph Wheeler, and in their reminiscences they have pub- 
lished a photograph taken of General Wheeler during the 
Spanish-American war and sent to them with his autograph 
inscription. During their work they have come in contact 
with thousands upon thousands of persons and more than 
40,000 persons have confessed Christ under their ministra- 
tions.” 

Earlham College closed its fiftieth and most successful 
year with the commencement just past. The 15th ult. was 
given over entirely to a semi-centennial celebration. In the 
afternoon addresses were made by Thomas Charles, Chicago, 
and Morris M. White, Cincinnati, old boarding school 
students, and by Dr. Erastus Test, 63; Anna V. Rogers, ’65; 
Dr. Caroline M. Hill, ’87; Dr. Samuel B. Heckman, ’93; Dr. 
Caswell Grau, ’95; Professor Elbert Russell, ’94; Professor 
Harlow Lindley, ’08, and President Robert L. Kelly, ’88. 


President Kelly also read a paper which had been prepared a 
few days before by Walter G. Carpenter, formerly superinten- 
dent of the college and for many years a member of the Board 
of Trustees. Walter Carpenter is now in his ninety-ninth 
year. 

It was found that some 18 old boarding school students were 
present and at the banquet in the evening, at which 450 cov- 
ers were laid, it developed that every class but three during 
the entire 50 years’ history of the college was represented 
by from one to twenty-two members. Judge Vinton C. 
Carter, of the Superior Court, Indianapolis, and an old board- 
ing school student, was toastmaster and toasts were responded 
to by numerous old students and members of the faculty. 

On commencement day President Kelly announced that the 
Board of Trustees had taken steps to begin an active cam- 
paign to liquidate at least part of the $60,000 debt, which has 
accumulated during the past years of rapid, material expan- 
sion. There is a small debt on the library building and on 
the Bundy dormitory. The college is in debt for the central 
heating plant and an administration debt has accumulated 
since the prices of provisions and labor have so rapidly 
advanced. 

The year has been a most memorable one for Earlham and 
the Earlham spirit reached its highest point by way of cul- 
mination during the commencement week. The total enroll- 
ment of students the past year was 620. 

The Earlham summer term opened on Sixth month 21st 
with more rooms occupied in the dormitories than ever 
before. This term will continue for 12 weeks. 


BORN. 


Carry.—To Gervas A. and Amy Gatchel Carey, Long 
Lake, Traverse City, Mich., Sixth month 19, 1909, a daughter," 
Elizabeth. 


Moorr.—To Harley M..and Edith R. Moore, Fifth month 
18, 1909, a daughter, Evelyn Fern. 


MARRIED. 


Casry-Hapiry.—At the home of the bride’s parents, C. C. 
Hadley and wife, near Glen Elder, Kansas, Sixth month 16, 
1909, W. Ambrose Casey and Lula Alice Hadley. 


Craven-Haptey.—At the home of Frank Alee, pastor at 
Glen Elder, Kansas, Sixth month 2, 1909, Jacob L. Craven and 
Elizabeth Hadley. 


\ 


DIED. 


Hosxrnson.—At Antioch, near Preston, Kansas, Fifth 
month 24, 1909, infant daughter of I. B. and Amy Hoskin- 
son, 

Moorr.—At Central City, Neb., Fifth month 5, 1909, Joseph 
Moore, aged ninety-one years. He was long an active worker 
among Friends and was a charter member of three yearly 
meetings Indiana, Iowa and Nebraska. 


Ricxs.—At her home in Richmond, Va., Fifth month 31, 
1909, Elizabeth C. Ricks, daughter of the late John B. and 
Rachel Crenshaw. She was an esteemed member and official 
in her meeting. 


YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, TO-MORROW. 


“How wrought I yesterday?” Small moment, now, 
To question with vain tears, or bitter moan; 
Since every word you wrote upon the sands 
Of yesterday, hath hardened into stone. 


“TIow work to-morrow?” ’tis a day unborn, 
To scan whose formless features is not granted; 
Ere the new morning dawns, soul, thou mayest wing 
Thy flight beyond to-morrows—disenchanted. 


“Flow shall I work to-day?” O, soul of mine! 
To-day stands on her threshold, girt to lead 

Thy feet to life immortal: strive with fear; 
Deep pitfalls strew the way; take heed—take heed. 


—Selected. 
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THIRD QUARTER. 
LESSON IL. SEVENTH MONTH II, 1909. 


THE PHILIPPIAN JAILER. 
Acts 16: 16-40. 
For special study Acts 16: 25-40. 
GoipEn TrExt.—Believe on the Lord Jesus 


Christ, and thou shalt be saved and thy 
house. Acts 16: 31. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Seventh month sth. Paul and 
Silas arrested. Acts 16: 16-24. 

Third-day. The jailer. Acts 16: 25-34. 
Fourth-day. Brought out. Acts 35-40. 
Fifth-day. Shamefully entreated. -~1 Thess, 
Zit i509. 

Sixth-day. A mighty deliverer. Dan, eit 
21-30. 

Seventh-day. Faith and life. John 3: 
14-21. 

First-day. Faith and salvation. 1 Pet. 1: 
I-9. 


Time.—About 50 A, D. 

Place.—Philippi in Macedonia. 

Persons.—Paul, Silas, Timotheus and 
Luke. 

The lesson follows closely on the last, 
and in verses 16-24 we have the account 
of the circumstances which led to the 
arrest and imprisonment of the mission- 
aries. 

25. “But about midnight Paul and 
Silas were praying and singing hymns 
unto God, and the prisoners were lis- 
tening to them.” R. V. “Their wounds 
were undressed, filth and vermin added 
to their pain, their position was one 
of torture; sleep was out of the question. 
But they passed the night in devotions.” 
Compare the accounts of George Fox, 
and the early Friends in quite as bad a 
case except the stocks. God’s power 
and grace has been sufficient in every 
age. The hymns were probably Psalms. 

26. An earthquake would be quite 
sufficient to bring about the conditions 
described. 

27. “Was about to kill himself.” To 
let prisoners escape was punishable with 
death, and he wished to anticipate his 
punishment. (Acts 12:19). 

28. Why did not the prisoners take 
advantage of their opportunity? Prob- 
ably because they were for the time too 
frightened. Few occurrences are more 
terrifying than an earthquake. Had the 
keeper delayed, some would doubtless 
have got off. 

28. Whether Paul saw what the jailer 
was about to do, or heard him use some 
expression which told him, is not 
related, but probably the latter, judging 
from the next verse. 

29. “And he called for lights.” R. V. 
“Trembling for fear,” etc. R. V. He 
connected the earthquake with Paul and 
Silas, being doubtless acquainted with 
the incident of the slave girl, 

30. “Brought them out.” Probably 
from the inner prison to the courtyard. 
“What must I do to be saved?” There 
has been considerable difference of opin- 
10n as to what the jailer meant, but cer- 
tainly it would seem from Paul’s words 
that he meant something more than mere 
bodily safety. “Faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ would not save him from bodily 
punishment. 

31. “Believe on the Lord Jesus, and 
thou shalt be saved.” R, Trust 
sometimes precedes knowledge and that 
seems to be the case here. The jailer is 
called to trust when he knows but little. 
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Enlightenment and knowledge were to 
come. “Thou and thy house.” As the 
Gospel always calls for individual belief, 
it seems the meaning is that he and his 
household by believing personally in the 
Lord Jesus would be saved. His trust 
could not save his household. There is 
nothing in the passage to warrant the 
statement that faith should not be fol- 
lowed by increasing knowledge. Indeed 
the next verse implies that knowledge is 
a necessity for continuance in the Chris- 
tian life. 

32. The Gospel message was rehearsed 
before the jailer and his household. 

33. “Washed their _ stripes.” He 
showed at once the reality of his change 
of heart. “Was baptized.” Whether 
this rite was performed by immersion, 
pouring water on the converts, or by 
sprinkling is not related, and the inci- 
dent has given rise to a good deal of 
conjecture. It cannot be settled, though 
the probabilities are against immersion, 
as it is hardly likely there was a tank 


‘large enough for the purpose in the 


prison. 

34. “And he brought them up into his 
house, and set food before them, and 
rejoiced greatly, with all his house, hav- 
ing believed in God.” Amer. R. V. 

35, 36. It is generally supposed that 
the earthquake led to this action of the 
city officials. It was a very superstitious 
age, and it would be entirely in accord 
with the thought of the day for the 
earthquake to be taken as a sign of the 
displeasure of the gods. The jailer evi- 
dently thought it was a good thing for 
Paul and Silas to get off thus easily. 

37. “They have beaten us publicly, 
uncondemned men that are Romans.” 
“Romans,” that is Roman citizens. 
Roman citizenship could be acquired in 
four ways: (1) by birth, as Paul (Acts 
22:28); (2) by purchase (Acts 22: 28) ; 
(3) by special grant to individuals; (4) 
by grant to cities or districts as Philippi 
itself. The great advantages of Roman 
citizenship were: (1) the right of appeal 
to the Emperor, a right of which Paul 
availed himself later (Acts 25 : 11-12); 
(2) “freedom from degrading punish- 
ments such as bonds, scourging and 
crucifixion.” Paul was justified in his 
position for had he and Silas availed 
themselves of this clandestine discharge, 
they would have by the action practically 
acknowledged wrong doing, and_ that 
they were fugitives from justice. 

38, 39. The law cared little for human 
personal rights, but a great deal for the 
rights of Roman citizens, for in injuring 
them the dignity and power of the 
empire was assailed. This explains 
the obsequiousness of the officials. 

40. Paul and Silas would not depart at 
once from the city. “They comforted 
and departed.” Note the change of pro- 
gram; it is no longer “we.” This gives 
rise to the opinion that Luke remained 
at Philippi. 


A WOMAN’S IDEA OF 
SUMMER COMFORT 


To every woman, especially the 
woman who keeps house, the topic of 
summer comfort in the home. is one of 
never-failing interest. 

This is particularly true where com- 
fort inthe kitchen is concerned, as it 
is in this one room that the most trying 
part of the work is done, such as cook- 
ing, baking, ironing, and heating water 


‘for wash-day purposes. 


Even in cool 
weather such work is not altogether 
welcome, but it becomes drudgery on 
days when the mercury is trying to 
jump through the top of the ther- 
mometer, aided by a hot stove that dif- 
fuses its almost unbearable heat through 
the kitchen. 

But such days are past. With the 
New Perfection Wick Blue Flame Oil 
Cook Stove, kitchen drudgery becomes 
kitchen comfort, for this wonderful 
stove is so constructed that it not only 
produces quick results, but does it all 
without perceptibly raising the kitchen 
temperature. 

All this means real comfort to the 
woman who works in the kitchen, 
especially when considered with the 
added advantages in the saving of time; 
in the doing away with all carrying of 
coal, wood and ashes; in having a stove 
that can be turned on or off, high or 
low, as required; and in not having to 
keep it lighted when not in use. 

Then there is the saving of fuel to be 
considered; and it is here also that the 
New Perfection excels. Although equip- 
ped with three burners it has but one 
oil reservoir, thus reducing three sep- 
arate filling operations to one. 

Besides all this, the “New Perfection” 
is the only oil stove built with a cabinet 
top. Its commodious top shelf is par- 
ticularly useful for warming plates and 
keeping food hot after it is cooked. In 
addition there are two drop shelves on 
which may be set the teapot or coffee 
pot and small cooking utensils. Also 
has two racks for holding towels. 

Altogether the “New Perfection” is a 
stove of wonderful utility. Its extreme- 
ly handsome appearance sets off any 
kitchen to full advantage. It is superior 
to the hot coal range no matter what 
the point of comparison may be—or 
whether regarded as a summer. stove 
only or as a stove for year ’round use. 

Another household article of unusual 
convenience is the Rayo Lamp, a scien- 
tifically constructed lamp that will 
adorn any room—whether library, par- 
lor, dining-room or bed-room. The 
Rayo Lamp gives a mellow steady light 
that does not tire the eyes. Its center 
draft burner of the latest design and its 
fine porcelain shade make it a lamp of 
combined usefulness and beauty. 

The New Perfection Wick Blue Flame 
Oil Cook Stove and the Rayo Lamp 
constitute two household articles that 
will meet any woman’s idea of home 
comfort. In the thousands of homes 
in which they are already used they are 
making things cheerful because of their 
absolute safety, great simplicity, and 
wonderful convenience. 


CHAPOQUOIT CAMP 
FOR GIRLS 


in Buzzards Bay, at West Falmouth, Mass. 


Swimming, boating, gymnastie games, 
musie and tutoring if desired. 


Camp half mile from Friends Meeting House, 


Director, MISS MARY E. CONNER 
of the Sargent School, Cambridge, Mass. 


Booklet, MISS HELEN ABBOTT, 
167 Hobart Road, Newton Centre, Mass. 
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Christian Endeanor. | 


[Communications for this department should | 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New | 
York Ave., Washington, D. C.] | 


TOPIC FOR SEVENTH MONTH II, 19090. 
LIFE LESSONS FOR ME FROM 
THE GOSPEL OF JOHN. 

John 14: 1-21. 

(Consecration meeting.) 

DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Seventh month sth. Life and 
light. John 1: 1-13. 
Third-day. How Jesus found me. John 1: 


40-51. 
Fourth-day. Heavenly things. John 3? 
12, 13, 16-21. 


Fifth-day. The living fount. John 4: 
Rowena ai 037: 

Sixth-day. The living bread. John 6: 
52-59. 

Seventh-day. The pledge of life. John 
20: 1-18. 


In the Gospel of John we have history 
no less than in Matthew and Mark and 
Luke, but we have the record of facts 
after years of meditation and of obser- 
vation of the growth of the kingdom 
that was inaugurated by their occur- 
rence a generation or more before John 
wrote down this story of the intimate 
life. The other writers tell of the 
cruel death of our Lord; John tells of 
the message of comfort that He left for 
their meditation and spiritual assimila- 
tion in those after years when the Spirit 
of Truth should call to remembrance the 
partially comprehended or even mis- 
understood words that had been told 
before His departure came to pass. 


The opening words of this fourteenth 
chapter are laden with a precious exhor- 
tation and a full and sufficient reason for 
it. And what grief and loneliness it 
bespeaks that He who had “been so long 
time with’ them must seek to forestall 
an anticipated defection of the inner cir- 
cle of His followers by urging them to 
believe on Him. In spite of appearances, 
in spite of events that must have ful- 
fillment under the divine ordering, and 
which the human mind has not even 


yet analyzed and brought within the 
scope and realm of the logically rde- 
monstrable, in spite of all these that the 
disciples must undergo and endure as 
Jesus had undergone and endured them 
in anticipation through all those months 
of rejection, and particularly during that 
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journey when His face was set to go to | 


Jerusalem and no man durst ask Him 
further questions, they must believe and 
obey, as had He. 


But there were reasons why He must 
go. It was no arbitrary breaking off of 
a plan, no mere whim of an experi- 
menter in the realm of mystery. ' So 
clear to Himself was His conception of 
His mission that He felt they too must 
know whither He was going; and it is a 
perpetual injunction to humility on our 
part and to the avoidance of that spirit 
of dogmatic assurance that would fix 
an interpretation and enforce it upon all 
men for all time, to see how far short 
they fell who had known Him best of 
all of an understanding of His words. 

But no question betraying ignorance 
checked the wonderful message. Richer 
promises remained and they must be 
spoken. Imperfect as was their dis- 
cipleship, it was the one channel for 
the world’s blessings, the world’s one 
hope, under God, for the salvation that 
has come to us and that we are charged 
to-day ‘to transmit to those who shall 
come after us. 


NOTICE. 


During the Seventh and Eighth 
months the Friends Library, 142 N. 16th 
Street, Philadelphia, will be open only 
on Fifth-day mornings from 9 A. M. 
torr PAM 


Mother (viciously scrubbing her small 
boy’s face with soap and water): 
“Johnny, didn’t I tell you never to 
blacken your face with burnt cork again? 
Here I have been scrubbing half an 
hour and it won’t come off.” 

Boy (between gulps): “I—uch! ain’t 
your little boy—uch! 
ored lady’s boy.”—Judge. 


If you have anything to adver- 
tise, use the Subscribers?’ Want 


Column of The American Friend. | 


The cost for space is small and the 
results are almost invariably grati- 
fying. The American Friend, 1010 
Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


T’se Mose, de col- | 


LONG DISTANCE 


PRINTING 


We've printed catalogs and 
other goods for customers in 
far-away Georgia, Kansas, 
Indiana, California and other 
distant points. 


Freight charges are a small item com- 
pared with guality of work and service. 


Try Us. 
THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Makers of the Better Kind of PRINTING 
921 FILBERT ST., PHILADELPHIA 


G TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMECGRAPHING. Prices Moderate 


MARY M. KITE 


407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones { Keystone, Race 70-09 


NW Con 1OL0E ARCH 
RM LEADELPAIA Le: 


IN THE 


BLUE RIDGE MOUNTAINS 
Open for guests. Kept by Friends. 


Charmian P. 0., Franklin Co., Pa. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘‘The 
American Friend” to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
\ine each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
Cash with order. 


than esc. 


YOUNG WOMAN, College graduate, degree 
A. B., desires position with chance of advance- 
ment. Prefer publishing house where knowl- 
edge of English, German, French and Spanish 
ean be utilized. ‘‘W. A. B.’, care AMERICAN 
FRIEND. 


YOUNG MAN, High School graduate, desires 
position with chance of advancement. Prefer 
mechanical orstructural engineering. ‘‘M.H.S.” 
eare AMERICAN FRIEND. 


WE HAVE 


To Clerks of Monthly Meetings removal Certificates, 


form in the New Discipline, printed, with Return Blank perforated. This form is for members requesting a 


certificate for membership with another Denomination. 


We also have Letters of Membership printed 


with return blank. These are for members removing from one Monthly Meeting to another Monthly Meeting. 
Prices for either kind, 50 cents per hundred, postpaid. 


° F : : ‘ : 
66 Our Youths Friend 99 is a weekly illustrated paper for Young People, and suitable for dis 


50 cents per year. 


study and presentation of each Bible School Lesson for the Quarter. 


tribution in the Intermediate grades of the Bible Schools. 
Send for sample copy with Club Rates for Bible Schools. 

66 $ 2 99 4 . 11 
The “Friends Bible School Teacher” ‘s* & Pegs auittetly, Prepare eee 
or Superintendents and Teachers in the 
Friends’ Bible Schools. It contains a number of pages of suggestive thoughts and four pages of helps for the 


ple copy with Club Rates to Bible Schools. 
PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS, Plainfield, Ind. 


Price 40 cents per year. 


Price 


Send for sam- 


dee BA eee ue Ask for Loan List No. 702, 
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FINANCIAL 


Wemy For 84 years we have been paying our cus- 
Pf, tomers the highest returns consistent with 

(A conservative methods. First mortgage loans 
Wy of $200 and up which we can recommend after 
ithe most thorough personal investigation. 
@ $25 Certificates of Deposit also for savings investors. 


[FARM MORTGAGES, 


AND JONES. 


LLS, IOWA... 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and Olda- 
homa, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. Safest form of investment; no fluctuations 
in value; seeurities personally imspected; no 
loan made to exceed 40 per cent. of our valuation. 
Gollections made without expense to Investor. 
Long and successful experience. References 
furnished, Correspondence solicited, 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 


JosEPH J. Dickinson Frank M. Resp 
8 %|NET TO] FARM 
LENDER | LOANS 


Write for up to date map of the new state and 
descriptive papers of our high grade first mort- 
gage loans on improved real estate in Eastern 
Oklahoma, the richest agricultural country in 
the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third value. 
All securities personally inspected by a salaried 
employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance Com- 
panies and Individuals who have invested in 
our mortgages for years, 


THE AMERICAN INVESTMENT 60. 


WALTER B. PASCHALL, Pres’t 


ATOKA " & OKLAHOMA 
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LIGHT AT SEA. 
By Mary Mums. 


The twilight stars gleam on the sea; 
Through clouds and mists they softly 
shine: 
My thoughts, uplifted, turn to Thee, 
Thou perfect Light divine. 
Light of the world, shine Thou on me; 
Let me Thy tender brightness see! 


The peaceful moon glides through the 
night; 
Its beaming points the path for me: 
My heart thrilled with the beauty bright, 
Instinctive, mounts to Thee. 
Light of the world, shine Thou on me; 
Let me Thy calm effulgence see! 


The morning sun breaks through the 
gloom, 
With splendor bids the darkness flee; 
My soul, ecstatic, craves this boon, 
A vision clear of Thee. 
Light of the world, shine Thou on me; 
Let me Thy radiant glory see! 


Wilmington, Ohio. 


PERFECTION. 
Grorcge M. Hicks, 
Perfection is thy goal? 
Press on through storm and stress! 
*Tis Christ’s fair righteousness 
That clothes the new-born soul. 
Smithfield, Ohio. 


LONGWOOD INN, Winthrop Centre, Maine 


Is a good place to spend your vacation. Longwood farm 
contains one hundred and fifty acres bordering on the west 
shore of Lake Cobbasseecontee, which is ten miles long and 
three miles wide, also fifty acres on an island in the lake. 

Longwood Inn accommodates about twenty guests, is 
equipped with electric lights, bath room, telephone, piano, etc. 

Rooms are large, some containing two beds; excellent 
boating, fishing, bathing, etc.; free use of boats. Free accom- 
modations for Automobiles. Fresh milk, butter, eggs and 
vegetables from Longwood farm. Terms, $8 to $12 per week. 
Eight miles from Augusta. Seven minutes walk from Winthrop 
Centre Electric Car Station. Five minutes walk from Friends 
Meeting and Post Office. Write for descriptive booklet. 

H. L, PIKE, Manager, 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 
Insurance contingent fund, additional te reserve, excluding 


capital stock 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. Charter Perpetual. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, 
RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, re- 
turnable on demand, for which interest 
is allowed. 


Provident Life Trust Go.) 


OF PHILADELPHIA, Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


ASSETS, $82,228,483.14 
5,441,841.53 


7,831,007.86 


And is empowered by law to act as EX- 
ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, 
RECEIVER, AGENT, etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 
from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. 


BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS, 


OFFICERS 


ASA 8S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mer. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKHE, Trust Officer 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

Cc. WALTHR BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


7™, WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
ASA 8S. WING 
JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 


FRANK H. TAYLOR 
JOHN B. MORGAN 


ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 


JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 


FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGR 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 

JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 
MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 

HENRY H. COLLINS 
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Dip Fruit Jars 
in Paraffine 


Think of setting away 
full fruit jars at pre- 
serving time, every jar 
air-tight. 

You can do it—you 
need not lose the con- 
nts of a jar if you’ll 
simply dip the caps and 
rubber sealing rings, 
after closing, in het 


Pure Refined 


PARAFFINE 


as the final step in the preserving 
process. Nothing makes so perfect a 
seal as this, and nothing is more 
easily done. 

Always keep Pure Refined Paraffine 
in the house. Makes a fine floor 
polish—gives a gloss to starched 
things and helps clean clothes on 
wash day. 

Write for a neat Paraffine Paper 
Pad to keep sad irons from sticking. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 


118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphi= 


"THE VALUE of THE 
AMERICAN FRIEND as an 
advertising medium has been 
demonstrated time and again. 
Among our readers we feel 
sure there are many who 
would gladly avail themselves 
of the opportunity to use our 
advertising columns if only 
they fully understood the 
opportunity which THE 
AMERICAN FRIEND thus 
affords. We should like to 
communicate with any 
individual or firm that may be 
interested in knowing more 
about the possibilities of this 
paper. A one inch space for 
13 weeks costs $12.74; 
26 weeks, $21.84; one year, 
$36.40. Larger or smaller 


spaces at the same rate. 
- THE 
AMERICAN FRIEND 
1010 Arch St., Phila. 


The a. ProawonD, 
Mmerican friend 
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Events and Comments 


The Senate has practically finished 
its canvass of the new tariff schedule 
and incorporated the “administration 
measure,” which imposes a tax of 2 per 
cent. on the net earnings of corporations. 

It is not anticipated that the bill will 
be long in conference, and Congress 
may be able to complete its work this 
week, 


John R. Mott, now the leading spirit 
in the World’s Christian Student Move- 
ment, has been appointed executive sec- 
retary of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. It will 
be a little difficult for John R. Mott to 
sever his connection with a work into 
which he has put twenty years of his 
life, but there is a widespread feeling 
that the new work is greatly in need of 
a leader with his peculiar gifts, and it is 
hoped that he will accept the new 
appointment. 


The Wright brothers are now testing 
a new aeroplane at the Fort Meyer 
Parade Grounds near Washington, D. C. 
Several flights were made last week, 
but the new machine did not prove a 
success in every particular. On Sixth- 
day the engine which drives the pro- 
peller became disabled while the 
machine was 80 or 100 feet above 
ground, and Orville Wright, who was 
then flying the machine, had an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate what the Wright 
brothers have been claiming for their 
machine ever since they 8tarted to oper- 
ate it, that is, that they could descend 
without injury even though an accident 
happened while they were in the air. 
The machine would have reached the 
ground uninjured had it not been that 
a small tree caught one of the large 
wings and tore the canvas. The dam- 
age, however, was very slight, and the 
aviator was unhurt. 


The progress of abstinence from intox- 
icants in Great Britain may be seen in 
the report of the temperance organiza- 
tions connected with the Free Church 
Union. Thirty years ago out of 2,560 
such ministers only 760, or about one- 
third, were abstainers. T'o-day there 
are 2,670 abstainers out of a total of 
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2,963 ministers, or seven-eighths of the 
whole. Addressing a recent meeting in 
Liverpool Lord Charles Beresford, 
from his youth a member of the British 
navy and now standing at its head, said 
that forty-six years ago he came to 
Liverpool with a squadron which the 
city entertained. Out of 4,000 men who 
went ashore that year not over 300 
returned to their ships sober, and 1,500 
were left in the hands of the police. Two 
years ago Lord Beresford said he 
brought a fleet to the same city, and out 
of 3,000 men who went ashore not over 
three failed to report fit for duty when 
the shore-leave expired. 


A short but important canal, long 
projected, has actually been begun. It 
will connect Massachusetts Bay with the 
Atlantic, cutting through Cape Cod. 
Last week, in the presence of many dis- 
tinguished spectators, August Belmont 
turned the first shovelful of earth, on 
the old Perry farm, the home of his 
ancestors. He said: “In taking out the 
first shovelful of earth I pledge you that 
I shall not turn from the work until I 
take out the last.” The great banking 
house to which Mr. Belmont belongs 
stands back of this enterprise. The 
canal will be eight miles long across 
Cape Cod. There will be five miles of 
dredging to sea depths. The width will 
be 500 to 1,000 feet. The canal proper 
will be 125 feet wide at the bottom and 
250 feet wide at the top. Therewill be 
a depth of 25 feet at mean low water. 
The estimated cost is $10,000,000. The 
distance from Boston to New York by 
way of the canal will be 279 miles. The 
age distance, outside route, is 342 
miles. 


Japan is said to be ready to consider 
a new treaty with the United States to 
take the place of the one expiring in 
1911, but it is plainly intimated that the 
treaty must not contain a provision 
restricting immigration into the United 
States. The assertion is made that it 
would be unnecessary, since Japan is 
herself placing a ban upon the moye- 
ment of working-class emigrants *to 
America. Under the existing condi- 
tions, according to the United States 
bureau of immigration, only 2,872 Jap- 
anese came in between Seventh month. 
I, 1908, and Fourth month 30, 1909, and 
none of these were laborers. In 1907 
there arrived 30,824 and in 1908 16,418. 
These figures are questioned by some 
Pacific coast men, who assert that hun- 
dreds of Japanese are coming into the 
country over the Mexico border or 
otherwise, but there is no tangible evi- 
dence to impugn the reliability of the 
government statement. Japan has just 
issued regulations under which all Jap- 
anese residents of the United States and 
Canada must, after Fourth month Ist, be 
registered at the nearest consulate. Each 
newcomer must register within seven 
days after his arrival, and on leaving 
the district must report his departure, 
under penalty of forfeiting his consu- 
lar protection. 


The Springheld Republican has made 
a study of college commencement sta- 
tistics, and offers some very suggestive 
comments. It says: “There are only 
two professions in this country which 
cannot be said to be overcrowded, and 
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those are war and the ministry. The 
academies at West Point and Annapolis 
cannot graduate enough young officers to 
fill the annual vacancies in the army and 
navy. The case of the ministry is more 
familiar, since the question of recruiting 
the clergy has been much discussed. It 
appears that the attendance at the theo- 
logical schools of the Protestant 
denominations has not begun to pick up, 
after the serious decline in enrolment 
during the past 20 years. At the present 
time, about 3,500 new Protestant min- 
isters are required in the United States 
each year, yet no more than 3,000 have 
been graduated this spring by the theo- 
logical schools, leaving a serious short- 
age which, in its real extent, must be 
measured by the accumulated shortages 
for several years past. In the seminaries 
the outlook for next year and the year 
after is not encouraging. Similar con- 
ditions prevail in Great Britain, so far 
as the ministry is concerned. Mean- 
while, medical and law schools, advanced 
engineering and technical schools and 
the new university schools of commerce 
and business administration are full to 
overflowing nearly everywhere.” 


The bill providing for the taking of the 
thirteenth census was vetoed last winter 
by President Roosevelt because it con- 
tained a number of very objectionable 
features giving Senators and Represen- 
tatives an opportunity to use its offices 
to further their political interests. 

The bill has been improved in many 
particulars and now awaits the signa- 
ture of President Taft. According to 
its provisions several thousand addi- 
tional clerkships of the permanent office 
force of the Census Bureau at Washing- 
ton are to be filled by competitive exam- 
ination under the jurisdiction of the 
Civil. Service Commisson. The field 
agents of the bureau—an army of 60,000 
or more supervisors and enumerators— 
will, it is conceded, be nominated as 
heretofore by Congressmen, but the 
very small emolument attached to these 
positions makes it seem less important 
to place these “petty officers” of the cen- 
sus under the rules applying to the 
classified civil service. The law amends 
the civil service act—the so-called Pen- 
dleton act of 1883—in an important par- 
ticular. It provides that not merely in 
the census positions, but in the case of 
all government offices, the applicant 
must be examined in the State of his 
residence, and that me must have lived 
in the State at least a year before tak- 
ing the examination. This proviso is 
ostensibly for the purpose of preventing 
a monopoly of positions in the service 
of the Government by residents of the 
District of Columbia and adjacent 
States; it is also very plainly intended 
to apportion political patronage equally 
among Congressmen by assuring to each 
State its own quota of the appoint- 
ments, 


Convening of the various South 
American congresses for their winter 
sessions and the presentation of mes- 
sages from the several executives have 
provided material for a brief review of 
political and commercial conditions in 
the Latin-American republics. Presi- 
dent Gomez of Venezuela was able to 
present a statement of a character 
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NEW ENGLAND YEARLY MEETING. 


I was very much impressed with the fact that a 
large number of the attenders of New England 
Yearly Meeting were advanced in years. Among 
the attenders who are eighty or over were Stephen 
Breed, Henniker, New Hampshire; James Bean, 
California, a member of Dover Monthly Meeting; 
Samuel Arnold, of Smithfield Quarterly Meeting; 
William Winslow, St. Albans, Maine.; Albert A. 
Bailey, Vassalboro, Maine; Walter B. Allen and 
George A. Crosman, Lynn, Mass. The list of 
attenders who are in their seventies would be very 
long indeed. In fact, I heard of one important 
committee largely “manned” (and womaned) by 
persons over seventy. Of the visiting ministers four 
were veterans—Robert W. Douglas, Nathan and 
Esther Frame and John Mardock. Robert W. 
Douglas and Esther Frame both preached to large 
gatherings on First-day, the former in the morning, 
the latter in the afternoon, and their ministry was 
felt to have much of the dew and freshness of their 
former days. 

There was much satisfaction felt and expressed 
over the new method of clerkship instituted this 
year. The presiding clerk introduced the business 
to the meeting, gathered up the judgment of those 
who spoke, and announced the conclusion, and then 
passed straight on to the next matter. Meantime 
the recording clerk drew up the minute on the mat- 


ter that had been passed, and the minutes of the | 


entire sitting were read for review at the close of 
the sitting. A great deal of time was thus saved 
and we were spared the long periods of drag which 
are bound to occur while a clerk is formulating a 
difficult minute. 

I felt, too, that the meeting this year had solved 
the epistle problem. The incoming epistles from this 
continent had all been sent to a permanent epistle 
committee (one-third of which is appointed anew 
each year) and this committee had prepared an 
extensive summary which gathered up all the import- 
ant material in all the epistles. This, together with 
the epistles from London and Dublin, was read to 
the meeting. The same committee prepared replies, 
concentrating their efforts on a single foreign epistle 
and a single home epistle. Both these documents 


were packed with concrete matter of a character to 
enlighten and interest those to whom they were sent. 
The writers worked on the assumption that canned 
sermons and abstract advice are hardly desirable in 
this age of the world. 

Another thing that was pretty well managed was 
the consideration of the state of the Church. It 
was introduced by the reading of the summary of 
reports from the quarterly meetings; the summary 
prepared by the meeting on ministry and oversight; 
the report of the yearly meeting superintendent of 
evangelistic and Church extension work, and the 
report of a special committee appointed to investi- 
gate the state of the meetings. The only difficulty 
was the excess of facts and material and the limita- 
tion of time required to digest and discuss it all. 
There can be no question that the general accounts 
as now given from the quarterly meetings are a great 
improvement over the old mechanical and unil- 
lumined answers to the queries. 

Another good feature worthy of mention and com- 
ment was the high character of the evening meetings. 
The heat throughout was almost unbearable, and yet 
nearly everybody in attendance and many outsiders 
as well came out evening after evening, and they were 
never once disappointed. Each subject on the even- 
ing program was adequately treated—even temper- 
anece—and the large audiences listened with keen 
interest. It has taken a long time to hit this mark, 
but it was surely done this year. 

The weaknesses appear as soon as we turn to the 
aggressive and constructive work of the yearly 
meeting. The average amount of money contributed 
per member for all forms of religious activity is 
only about $8. That means that Friends have not 
learned how to give on any very liberal or aggressive 
scale. But the financial tightness is only a super- 
ficial matter, and in comparison with the record of 
ten years ago a decided advance has been scored. 
The deeper weakness appears as soon as one looks 
about for the spiritual and educational leaders. It 
is a baffling problem how it happens that a yearly 
meeting with two such excellent schools, well 
equipped, well manned, succeeds in producing so few 
persons adequate for the needs and demands of the 


time. Every meeting needs persons who can teach 
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Bible classes in penetrating and constructive fashion. 
Every meeting, too, needs persons who are wise 
leaders in the local affairs of the neighborhood and 
can get into living relation and fellowship with both 
members and non-members and carry the Christianity 
of the meeting into the living veins of the com- 
munity. Every meeting needs a vital and glowing 
interpretation of the Gospel, making it fresh and 
powerful with words of life. If we are to do our 
work in the coming generation we must meet these 
needs and we must develop true spiritual leaders. 
We can no longer content ourselves with the hope that 
love and unity prevail and that our members attend 
their meetings. We have great things to do, and 
we can do them only in a great spirit and with our 
eyes filled with a vision of the expanding Kingdom 
ef God. R. M. J. 


JOHN CALVIN. 


This is a gala week for the old town of Geneva, 
in southwestern Switzerland, where many visitors 
are gathering to commemmorate the 400th annivers- 
ary of John Calvin’s birth, and to lay the first stone 
ef a monument to be erected in memory of the French 
reformer of the 16th century. To these reformers, 
and especially to John Calvin, can be traced influ- 
ences which have shaped in no small degree the 
organization of modern States, especially in western 
Europe and in America, and influences which have 
dominated or modified the religious thought of the 
most progressive nations during the intervening cen- 
turies. Strange to say, this power has been exerted 
indirectly, and in many cases has favored the very 
ideals which Oalvin and his colleagues opposed. 

As a man Calvin was unattractive, unsympathetic 
and intolerant. His parents wished him to be a 
priest, but in the midst of his studies he became 
dissatisfied with the Church and turned to law. While 
yet a young man he espoused the Protestant cause, 
and in his twenty-sixth year wrote the first edition 
of his “Institute”—an apology for Protestantism, in 
four volumes, addressed to Francis I, King of 
France. Later he became the autocratic ruler of 
Geneva, where he reorganized the Church and 
municipal government according to his own ideas. 

The prophetic years of the Reformation were clos- 
ing when Calvin became identified with the move- 
ment. It had spread over northern Europe without a 
systematic plan of campaign and without a unifying 
ideal. Men disgusted with the abuses of the Church 
found opportunity to protest, and they protested. 
Not a few inspired by the example of Luther gained 


thinker, he was a system builder. 


a personal experience of “justification by faith.” A 
free, spontaneous, heroic spirit carried forward the 
movement, and the purity of its dominating motives 
generally kept it well within the bounds of 
sanity. Nevertheless some went to dangerous 
extremes and caused the moderate leaders not a little 
apprehension. At this crisis Calvin became active. 
The time was ripe for his master genius of system 
bulding. 

And this was his unique contribution to the world. 
He was not a prophet, not even a great original 
He constructed a 
theology mainly out of material derived from St. 
Augustine and other Catholic saints, modified in a 
measure by the current ideas of the earlier reformers. 
Over against the authority of the Church he placed 
the authority of the Bible, and over against Roman- 
ism he put Presbyterianism. He met the dogmatism 
of Rome with a new dogmatism, and the old 
ecclesiastical institution with a new institution. In 
thought and practice he was as tyrannical and exact- 
ing as any of the Catholics. Out of the clashing of 
these rival systems the modern age has emerged. 

We sometimes hear Calvin spoken of as a champion 
of democracy. The truth is, he hated democracy. 
He was aristocratic to the bone. His Church gov- 
ernment was an ecclesiastical aristocracy. Nor did 
he believe in liberty as we enjoy it to-day. He 
attempted to regulate the private as well as the public 
life of the citizens of Geneva, and at one time his 
rule became so distasteful that he was forced to leave 
the city. His genius, however, gave Protestantism 
its impetus for organizing churches, building govern- 
ments and formulating creeds. 

If this be a true interpretation of Calvin’s work, 
what is our estimate of his worth? He was certainly 
not an apostle of our modern spirit, but he must be 
judged by his place in history. Without his genius 
for organization would Protestantism have been sub- 
merged or absorbed into the Catholic Church ? Would 
the common people have learned their worth, and 
freedom of conscience have been recognized? We 
cannot be sure, but we are impelled to believe that 
Calvin played a mighty role in holding back the 
blighting power of a Universal Church until men 
learned how to think for and govern themselves. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


I want to endorse the appeal in our last issue for 
funds to assist Corinth Academy, Virginia. This 
school has rendered a very important service in the 
past, and it has a distinct mission in the present. 
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The call for help, signed by Rufus L. Raiford, should 
have an adequate response. Ri MT. 


First-day of this week marked the 50th anni- 
versary of the opening of Japan to foreign residents. 
In 1854 Commodore Matthew C. Perry, a brother 
of the hero of Lake Erie, concluded a treaty with 
the little empire, whereby two ports were opened as 
coaling stations for American vessels, and an 
American consul was allowed to live in the country. 
Shipwrecked sailors were also to receive kind treat- 
ment. 

On Seventh month 29, 1858, after long and patient 
effort, Townsend Harris secured the signing of a 
new treaty, to take effect Seventh month 4, 1859, 
by which six additional ports were opened to Ameri- 
can trade, and American citizens were given the 
right to live in the empire. A few weeks later a 
similar treaty was made with Great Britain, and 
shortly after with France and Russia also. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


THE DARK AND THE BRIGHT SIDE OF 
THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF JAPAN 
TO-DAY. 


BY WILLIAM W. CADBURY. 


Japan is often called the land of the cherry 
blossom, and this is no misnomer, for in the first 
two weeks of the Fourth month city and country 
are alike adorned with a mass of pink bloom; first 
the single flowers appear, and about a week later the 
gorgeous double blooms. One of the chief beauty 
spots at this season of the year is the Ueno Park, 
in Tokyo. The cherry trees are very numerous here, 
and men, women and children come from all parts 
of the country round about to see the flowers, for 
the Japanese dearly love the beauties of nature. 
There is a popular saying that the cherry blossoms 
are a parable of life: They burst into full bloom 
and one looks at them in great admiration, but it is 
not for long, for in a few days the petals fall to the 
ground and all their beauty has passed to the earth. 
Even so our life appears for a little time and then 
vanishes away. This fatalistic view of life is all 
too common among the peoples of the Orient. 

If one goes but a few blocks from this charming 
fairyland of loveliness in Ueno Park he will find 
a very different sight. Let the reader picture to 
himself a narrow street paved with slabs of stone, 
with no vehicles of any kind and thronged with 
people passing to and fro, the clatter of the wooden 
shoes constantly resounding in one’s ears. Bazaars, 
shops, theaters and side-shows lined up on either side 
of the passage remind one of a “midway plaisance” 
in one of our’ great national expositions. But 
whither does this pathway lead, and what has 


brought this throng of people from all parts of the 
country ? 

At the end of the street is a gateway with a high 
peaked roof, and on either side of the entrance are 
huge images made of wood, with the most grotesque 
and hideous faces depicting all that is vile and 
satanic. These are some of the demons which guard 
the entrance to the Temple of God. 

Passing through the gateway into the inner court 
one sees booths on either side. In one there is a 
spring of clear water. The devout worshiper places 
a small coin on the stone ledge, and the eager priest 
on the opposite side draws it into the water with a 
wooden scoop. The pilgrim may then drink of the 
holy water and bathe his face and hands, only to 
besmirch them again with a filthy towel hanging 
close at hand. 

We pass a little further on and the great temple 
of Asakusa rises before us. The front is wide open, 
without doors or windows, and we enter beneath the 
pent roof. Before the high altar, instead of marble 
platform or pulpit there is a large wooden chest 
about 10 feet in length, covered with slats separated 
from one another by a space of about two inches. 
The people crowd up before the altar and there is 
a constant shower of copper and nickel coins into this 
spacious chest. The money being cast in, the wor- 
shiper claps his hands or rings a bell to attract the 
attention of the god. He stands a moment to await 
the blessing, leaves a few incense torches, and passes 
on his way. The most heartrending part of this 
performance is the total indifference in the face of 
the worshiper, showing that it is all but a form 
handed down from generation to generation and all 
the real meaning wholly lost in a maze of super- 
stitious practices. 

Sometimes a prayer is bought, written on rice 
paper, which is moistened and crumpled up into a 
little ball and flung at the altar, or if there be a 
statue of the Buddha, at the image itself. If it stick 
fast the prayer will be heard and answered. In 
one of the small shrines of the temple there is a 
wooden image of the god of health. The features 
of the face and the folds of the garment have long 
since disappeared, for there is a continual procession 
of women and children, suffering with all manner 
of diseases, and they rub this image with their hands 
and then the corresponding parts of their own bodies 
in order that the healing balm may be applied to 
their own infirmities. Is it any wonder that tra- 
choma, the much dreaded disease of the eyes, and 
many other contagious diseases are so prevalent 
amongst the poor of Japan? 

The cost of maintenance of these temples is con- 
siderable, and although large sums are raised by 
the free contributions of the people and gifts from 
wealthy men, yet the main source of revenue for 
the priests are the houses of ill fame, many of which 
are located in the immediate vicinity of the Temple 
of God. Can it be that the intelligent people of 
Japan know these things and permit them to con- 
tinue ? 
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One of the encouraging signs of the times is that 
the dissolute priesthood is beginning to lose prestige, 
and as men and women are learning to know more of 
the immorality and insincerity of the fathers of the 
church, there is a growing antagonism to the teach- 
ings of Buddhism. So great indeed is this feeling 
that some of the priests have gone so far as to take 
entire passages from the Christian Bible, such as the 
Sermon on the Mount, and read them as the words 
of Buddha himself. One hears much of the high 
ideals and of the beautiful and holy life of Gautama, 
and many regard his conception of the Nirvana, or 
complete absorption with the great first cause, as 
the actual ideal of the common people. To be sure, 
these and many other inspiring thoughts are found 
in the old sacred Buddhistic writings, but one is 
very greatly mistaken if he thinks for a moment that 
these represent the Buddhism of the Japan of to-day. 
To appease the wrath of evil spirits who threaten 
mortal men with sickness, death and eternal torment, 
to sacrifice before the ancestral tablets that if possible 
father and mother and grandfather and grandmother 
may be saved some of the woes of the hereafter, these, 
together with other practices which cannot be prop- 
erly mentioned here, constitute the prevailing religion 
of Japan. 

In striking contrast to this sorrowful picture, what 
a thrill of joy comes over one when he enters a 
Christian home such as that of our Friends Mission 
in Tokyo, where he can meet with Japanese young 
men and women who have learned to realize in their 
own lives some of the heights and depths of the love 
of Christ. 

About 80 young men, many of them students at 
the Keio University, meet at the house of Horace 
Coleman every week and discuss the problems and 
doubts which have come into their minds. In the 
girls’ school a still larger number of scholars, by the 
constant example of the teachers and personal talks, 
are lead to a knowledge of the God of Love—our 
Father in Heaven. To be sure, many of these young 
people have had vague glimpses from time to time 
of the true God, but with no one to instruct them the 
vision is only too apt to fade. One young man, a 
student at the university, writes: “I am incessantly 
troubled by my sin. I see God, but only a little 
while; all the while I am in an agony of hell. Only 
I have faith in reaching to the fullness of power.” 
Another young man writes: “The teaching of 
Buddha does not give me any peaceful life at all. 
Since I was born I have not had any prayer. Once 
I offered a very earnest prayer to something when my 
father died, but I do not know to whom I offered it.” 
Shall it be said that missionary effort is no longer 
needed in Japan ? 

The annual meeting. of the Society of Friends in 
Japan was held in the seacoast town of Minato. 
For three days this little body of Christians, both 
Japanese and foreigners, met together in order to 
strengthen their faith and to learn better methods 
of spreading the glad news of the kingdom. 

One morning as the sun rose over the sea a band 
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of about 25 met and sang and prayed together. The 
words themselves were meaningless to me, but the 
Holy Spirit was in our midst, and when Mr. Suzuki, 
one of the Japanese Friends who has devoted his 
life to the service of his fellow-men for several years, 
when he expressed the longing that he might have 
three bodies to devote to his Master, one could not but 
feel that here was a body of followers of Christ. 
The annual meeting closed on First-day evening, 
and the meeting room was crowded with the towns- 
people. To sit on one’s feet for three hours and 


_listen to a foreign language all the time would not 


be likely to attract the average Church goer in 
America, but the spirit of worship was in our midst, 
and though the words conveyed no meaning, we felt 
a real inspiration. In view of these things can we 
think lightly of these Friends giving their strength 
and their very life to this great cause, and then allow 
ourselves to settle back into lives of selfishness? The 
vineyard is the whole world, and it matters not 
where our lot may be cast, there is a work for us at 
our very doors. Have we then sought and found 
that work, and are we performing it as faithful 
stewards of the Master Workman ? 


Canton, China. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


CALVIN AND FISKE ON THE IDEA OF GOD. 
BY HERMAN NEWMAN. ; 


Calvin thought of God as being in the Universe, 
but he is popularly represented as teaching that He 
is outside of it. *Even as careful a scholar as the 
late John Fiske fell into this misapprehension of 
Calvin’s position. Fiske treats the subject at some 
length in his “Idea of God,” and a comparison of 
his criticism, with a few passages from Calvin’s 
“Tnstitutes,” may help us understand both men. 

To begin with, Fiske divided monotheists into two 
great classes—those who worship “another self” and 
those who “personify physical phenomena.” To use 
his terminology, the first group is “anthropomorphic” 
and the second “cosmic.” He finds the ancient 
Hebrews in the first class, with their literature 
saturated with anthropomorphic ideas. Calvin is 
cited as one of those who slavishly follows these ideas. 
Such a distinction aids in clear thinking, but the 
lines are too sharply drawn to do justice to the Old 
Testament, much less to the true Calvinistic position. 

Fiske goes on to say that Tertullian, Augustine, 
Calvin, Voltaire and Paley all held what he is pleased 
to call the “anthropomorphic conception of God,” 
and in elaborating on the subject he is careful to 
emphasize the thought that, coupled with this con- 
ception, “God is depicted as a crudely anthropomor- 
phic Being far removed from the Universe and 
accessible only through mediation.” “This Augus- 
tinian doctrine,” he continues, is based on “the idea 
of a Being actuated by human passions and pur- 
poses, localizable in space and utterly remote from 
that inert machine, the Universe in which we live, 
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and upon which he acts intermittently through the 
suspension of what are called natural laws.” Fiske 
. Claims that this idea has dominated western thought 
since the days of Augustine. And we are willing to 
grant that it is a fair picture of popular thought. 
It gives a good idea of the crude material with which 
Calvin worked, but it is not a true picture of his 
conception. Taken in its bald form it is just the 
conception which he devotes pages to combat. 

Calvin treats the subject at length in the twelfth 
chapter of Book I in the “Institutes,” and it is only 
fair to let him speak for himself. He opens with 
the words “to represent God as a Creator only for 
a moment, who entirely finished all his work at once, 
were frigid and jejune, and in this it behooves us 
especially to differ from the heathens; that the 
presence of the Divine Power may appear to us no 
less in the perpetual state of the world than in its 
first origin.” 

In this connection Calvin discusses ‘miracles.’ 
He finds them not to be the exception, but rather the 
emphatic application of a universal principle. He 
cites the instance of a wind bringing partridges for 
the famishing children of Israel, also that of a wind 
which caused Jonah to be thrown into the sea, and 
observes “it will be said by them who suppose God 
not to hold the helm of the world that this was a 
deviation from the common course of things. But 
the conclusion that I deduce from it is that no wind 
ever rises or blows but by the special command of 
God.” 

We have quoted Calvin at some length, because 
in this respect he is usually misunderstood. For 
him God is not “localizable in space and utterly 
remote from that inert machine, the Universe in 
which we live.’ He is, in the words of the creed, 
omnipotent and omnipresent. Nor will Calvin 
tolerate the thought that God “acts intermittently 
through the suspension of what are called natural 
laws.” God is actively omnipotent. 

Fiske’s controversy with Calvin is not, as he seems 
to think, primarily due to a fundamental difference 
between their ideas of God; both men are feeling 
after identically the same thing. The way they 
arrive at their conclusions, however, is very dif- 
ferent. Calvin’s conception of the Universe and 
natural law is entirely at variance with that which 
Fiske uses, and herein lies the controversy. The 
work of Fiske is not the discovery of a new idea of 
God. It is the application of the old Calvinistic 
conception to a new order of natural philosophy. 
Calvin finds the evidence of an ever operative will 
in differences and variations; Fiske in uniformity 
and order. 

To Calvin the reason why every blade of grass 
and every forest leaf is. different from every other 
is because God wills it to be so, and the difference 
is the evidence of a special operation of His will. 
If God fixed nature as a machine to act separate and 
apart from His special will, then that machine, 
nature, would produce over and over again, identi- 
cally the same thing. If it be the same law, the 


same decree, that brings forth every oak tree, then 
every oak tree must be identical. Such is his reason- 
ing. But in everything there is change and variety. 
“Nothing,” he says, “is more natural than the suc- 
cession of spring to winter, of summer to spring, and 
of autumn to summer. But there is so great a 
diversity and inequality discovered in this series that 
it is obvious that every year, month and day is gov- 
erned by a new and particular providence of God.” 

In such a system a miracle is a very useful factor. 
It reveals God in a special way, not because the laws 
of nature are revoked, but because the difference 
between the miracle and other events is greater than 
that between event and event. In the usual course 
of nature and in the miraculous the same divine will, 
the same law, operates, but since difference is the 
evidence of this operation, the miracle is the greater 
revelation. With this conception a miracle is not 
something outside the natural, but it is rather some- 
thing natural in the superlative degree, or “super- 
natural.” 

How different is the world in which Fiske 
approaches the same problems. Everything in this 
Universe is governed by law (uniformity). Even 
variety is explained by the complex inter-play of 
uniform, or, as we call them, natural forces. The 
symbols with which he builds his conception, together 
with his terms and methods of analysis, are foreign 
to Calvin’s thought, but his ultimate conclusion is not 
strange and original. Calvin rests with the idea 
that God sustains and nourishes the Universe by “a 
particular providence, not by a certain universal 
motion actuating the whole machine of the world.” 
And Fiske, after discussing the new contributions 
brought to light by the recognition of evolution, and 
after reviewing the controversy which its introduction 
provoked, also declares that “the consistent theist will 
always occupy an impregnable position in maintain- 
ing that the entire series in each and every one of 
its incidents is an immediate manifestation of the 
creative act of God.” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


EDUCATION TO FIT FOR THE DUTIES OF 
LIFE. 


BY ISAAC SHARPLESS. 


It was a significant change in the language of one 
of our queries when, in speaking of the education of 
poor Friends children, we made it read “‘to fit them 
for the duties of life” instead of “to fit them for 
business.” 

There are many evidences that Friends in all 
generations have been afraid that education would 
usurp the place of divine influence in preparation 
for useful work. 

Even in George Fox’s time we find him chiding 
some of his friends for neglecting the proper educa- 
tion of their children. He makes several references 
such as this: “Therefore consider these things and 
remember the time of your former profession where 
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you exercised reason to prepare your children for an 
outward profession. Now, on being come into the 
possession of life, take heed lest you lose the right 
reason, wisdom, understanding and knowledge.” In 
other words, these Friends had been putting their 
favorite doctrine to an unreasonable extreme and 
were omitting their duties, throwing the responsi- 
bility upon the Holy Spirit. 

I suppose that most of us would now believe that 
we are to prepare ourselves as fully as possible for all 
the duties of life, and not simply for bread-winning. 
A trained mind and body ean be used in religious as 
in secular affairs. Education is not an encumbrance 
as has often been supposed among us. All worldly 
thoughts and temptations are evil if they bar the 
Spirit’s entrance, but the cares of the world are not 
alone the hindrance of the rich or educated. The 
illogical notions of the ignorant are as much a diver- 
sion as the better organized knowledge of the erudite. 

The supposition that education was somehow inim- 
ical to, or at least useless in, the performance of 
moral or religious duties probably accounts for the 
form of the old query. The results of the narrower 
view are probably seen in the conditions which 
existed in the Society of a few decades before the 
establishment of Westtown. 

An English Friend, traveling in the ministry of 
1771, writes: “There is a low, vulgar education 
amongst Friends here, so that if they do not feel 
and live to what they profess they are very low 
indeed in behavior and conduct.” That is, where 
the culture of religion and the culture of the schools 
were both absent, the rough life of a new country was 
showing itself in coarseness and vulgarity. 

The change in the query was, therefore, significant. 
It indicated a growing consciousness that education 
was needed for the growth of character and for the 
duties of life. 

It is still possible to set before young people a 
mercenary or an unselfish purpose in their education. 
Their line of thought can be directed to the useful- 
ness of their school life as a preparation for making 
money, or as a preparation for responsible service. 
The educated man can be selfish or liberal, as the 
rich man can. Either can use his possessions for the 
good of man, or to pile up treasures, intellectual 
or financial, for himself. The teacher can, by the 
ideals which he holds up, encourage either tendency. 
There is no doubt that education pays in money. 
There is also no doubt that it pays in the increased 
usefulness of its possessor in any serious and benefi- 
cent work. The stress is often laid on the former, 
and this accounts for the narrow ideas of education 
which often prevail, which simply tend to increase the 
already inflated American view that success in life 
is measured by mercenary standards. 

Here in California, where I write, almost every 
boy in the universities is taking technical work. The 
girls take linguistic and general studies, and as a 
consequence, while they call it co-education, it is 
education in different subjects in the same institu- 
tion. A boy whose inclination tends toward literary 


work is deterred by the overwhelming preponderance 
of the other sex. 

Things have not gone to this length in the east. 
The old endowed universities still maintain standards 
of education which develop mental culture and 
breadth of view, but the technical schools are growing 
with great rapidity. 

[t is a matter of considerable importance that 
Friends should not yield too much to this material 
tendency. It is necessary to have an education to 
fit for business, but it is doubly necessary to have 
one to fit for the other, more vital, duties of life. 
He who has constantly before him the former goal 
grows into mercenary standards. He who has the 
other has a greater promise of mental power which 
he values for its own sake and for its capacity to 
serve others. Moreover he adds to his list those 
ethical, sociological and economic studies which help 
to develop not only the ability, but the knowledge 
to take up the general problems of society and poli- 
ties, to make himself useful in Church and State. 

It is not at all certain also that the broad train- 
ing is not the best for financial success. Many busi- 
ness men and manufacturers are coming to this 
conclusion. 

But apart from this it would tend most certainly 
to disintegrate and narrow the Society of Friends if 
the purely technical idea obtains much foothold. We 
want, besides, devotion to spiritual ideals and labors, 
a community that can think clearly and strongly 
about the problems which should interest us in this 
most interesting age. 

The Canadian hermit, left to take care of an 
abandoned logging camp, when asked what he did 
all winter, replied: “I set and think; in fact, most 
of the time I just set.” We can hardly afford to 
take this attitude in the face of the vital questions 
which are stirring the blood of our greatest and most 
serious fellow countrymen.—The Westonian. 

* %* * * * * * % * * 


Attorney-General Geo. W. Wickersham treated 
this subject in his recent address before the students 
of Lehigh University, and said in part: 

“In an age of great technical and industrial devel- 
opment the tendency is toward pure materialism— 
the exalting of practical accomplishment in the pro- 
duction of wealth over the less tangible result of 
the study of history, literature and art; and so there 
is on the part of many men who have attained suc- 
cess in business life or in the practical sciences a 
disposition to extol such accomplishments beyond all 
others and to undervalue or not at all to realize the 
value of mental culture in any other than purely 
technical lines. 

“Tt is to be noted, however, that the greatest dis- 
coveries in science followed that. great intellectual 
awakening which is known as the Renaissance. 
Almost without exception the great men whose names 
have been written large in the history of science 
were men of broad culture, often almost as proficient 
in literature and art as in science. 
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“The man who goes out into the world without 
the knowledge of the humanities is therefore lacking 
in a mental equipment which leaves him subject to a 
serious handicap. General cultivation to-day is so 
widespread that the man who enters upon his life 
work with a mere technical training, when he comes 
in competition with men of broad culture, is at a 
decided disadvantage. 

“A combination of the ideals of purely technical 
study with broad university culture offers to students 
the opportunity of becoming not merely engineers, 
but educated gentlemen.” 


FROM A FATHER’S VIEWPOINT. 


BY HELENA H. THOMAS. 


A certain lawyer, who had previously been so pre- 
oceupied that he had held his children somewhat at 
arm’s length, found that his only son was getting 
beyond the control of his mother, and fearing that if 
longer deferred, counsel would be too late, he resolved 
to “get acquainted” with his own boy, aged fifteen, 
by taking him as a traveling companion on a business 
trip. He did not treat him as a boy to be watched, 
however, but as the wise man afterward said in the 
hearing of the writer: 

“T treated him as an honored guest, and I was 
surprised, as the habitual restraint wore off, to find 
how many good points my son had and how compan- 
ionable he could be withal. After we had been 
together almost constantly for days, I was surprised 
as well to feel the years slipping away from me 
and to find myself living over my half forgotten 
boyhood. 

“T had not premeditated reaching the heart of 
my boy by that means, however,” continued the man, 
who was well along in years before he had a child, 
and who had grown gray as a jurist, “but my con- 
fidence had that effect, for after I had told of the 
pranks of my youth and how I had once narrowly 
escaped being led into what would have ruined my 
character, my son, who had listened with incredulity 
as well as relief written on his face, cried: ‘O, dad, 
I’m so glad, so glad you haven’t forgotten how boys 
feel and what they have to fight against, for now 
you'll understand !’ 

“Then freely as if talking to a chum, my boy told 
me of some of his own temptations and how they had 
nearly mastered him, because, feeling that his mother 
could not see from the viewpoint of a boy, he would 
not confide in her. And judging as well that my 
youth had been faultless, he had naturally come to 
the conclusion that I could have no symapthy with his 
fight against harmful temptations. 

“ ‘But,’ cried my boy, as he looked me full in the 
face after bringing to view what had been a heart- 
break to bear alone, ‘I feel as if I can face anything 
now, seeing I know you didn’t always walk chalk. 
But, say, why didn’t you tell me sooner, dad? For 
it would have saved me more than one falldown if 
T could have made a clean breast of everything, as 
T will now that I see you'll understand.’ 


“That was five years ago,” added the lawyer, with 
glistening eyes, “and never since that day has the boy 
given his parents an anxious hour. For no matter 
how pressing have been legal duties, | have always 
taken time to strengthen the growing confidence on 
the part of my son. Consequently, he comes to me 
fearlessly, knowing that sympathy as well as counsel 
awaits him under all conditions.” 

The conversation then turned to lack of confidence 
between fathers and sons in general, but nothing said 
along that line was so to the point as the further 
remarks of the learned man: 

“T should be slow to condemn in others what I 
was so long guilty of myself, but | am firm in the 
belief that had I not won the confidence of my son 
just in the nick of time, he would soon have drifted 
beyond my influence. So experience has convinced 
me that fathers make a grave mistake in giving their 
sons to understand that perfection is expected of 
them, or that ‘like as a father pitieth his children’ 
does not apply to this age.”—The Christian Advocate. 


CANADA YEARLY MEETING. 


In the year 1800 Timothy Rogers, a Friend, living 
in Pennsylvania, visited the wilderness north of 
“Little York,’ now the city of Toronto, and saw the 
possibilities of this fertile country. From the gov- 
ernment he obtained a tract of land, and the following 
year brought a number of Friends families from 
Pennsylvania and New York. A preparative meet- 
ing was first held Sixth month, 1804, and some time 
later a monthly meeting was established under the 
care of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 

A few years previous a monthly meeting had been 
established at Adolphustown, but it was not until 
Sixth month, 1867, that Canada Yearly Meeting was 
first held. Since that time the work has moved on 
with varying success. For Canada Yearly Meeting, 
like most other yearly meetings, has had its dis- 
couragements as well as its triumphs, and to-day the 
number of Friends in the Dominion does not exceed 
1,200, scattered from the province of Quebec to the 
Pacific coast. 

Newmarket, a town of 4,000, where the yearly 
meeting is now held, is in the midst of a beautiful 
agricultural district and near the first Friends set- 
tlement. The meeting-house is a modern brick 
structure in the center of the town, surrounded with 
a beautiful lawn and spreading shade trees, which 
bear evidence that these Friends 


“ 


. . . loved not less the earth that light 
Fell on it from the heavens in sight 

But saw in all fair forms more fair 
The eternal beauty mirrored there.” 

The 43d annual gathering opened on Sixth month 
25th. Wm. Harris, Rockwood, Ont., was appointed 
clerk, and John R. Webb and Leila Starr assistant 
clerks. The Friends were very thankful to have with 
them Elbert Russell, Richmond, Indiana, whose mes- 
sages were helpful and inspiring. 

The subjects of peace, temperance, home and 
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foreign missions received due attention. On Sixth- 
day evening a public meeting was held under the 
auspices of The Young Friends Christian Associa- 
tion of Canada Yearly Meeting, the principal address 
being given by Elbert Russell, on “The Present 
Opportunity of Friends.” 

The speaker followed the history of Friends in 
America, showed the difficulties they had met in the 
past, but assured his hearers that these difficulties 
were now fast disappearing and that great oppor- 
tunities lie before us. The educated, thinking people 
of this century were ready to receive the great 
truths for which we stand, and he urged the younger 
Friends to go forward and meet the present demands. 

On Seventh-day afternoon a report on Pickering 
College was presented by Wm. Harris, and followed 
by Albert S. Rogers, chairman of the committee. 
It was of deep interest, including the work of build- 
ing, subscriptions received, and the engagement of 
staff, with the prospect of reopening in Ninth month 
next. The former principals, Wm. P. Firth, 
M.A.,D.Sc., and his wife, Ella R. Firth, B.A., have 
been engaged, also Sarah A. Dale as matron. Howard 
Brinton, M.A., a graduate of Haverford, is to be 
one of the masters in residence. 

The building is nearly completed, and impresses 
all who visit it as most admirably planned to pro- 
vide the accommodation and facilities of an up-to- 
date school, without any superfluous decorations or 
expense, good light, ventilation and convenience are 
striking features, and a high pressure water system, 
with stand-pipe and hose throughout the building, 
furnish adequate fire protection. 

Although the committee has at times felt the 
responsibility to be very heavy, yet they could not 
doubt but that a successful future is before the school. 
There have been so many evidences of guidance, such 
generous help and sympathy from Friends in Eng- 
land and elsewhere, that they are encouraged to 
expect that in due course the balance of the amount 
required—some $20,000—will be provided. It is 
felt that the school will become a large factor in the 
future development of the Society, and greatly assist 
in retaining and deepening the interest in the scat- 
tered members in the northwest. Including the 
amount on hand last year, about $75,000 has been 
received or promised, of which the English Friends 
have sent something over $20,000. 

Dr. Firth hoped that all Friends present would 
do what they could to secure the attendance of 
Friends children, and further requested that anyone 
wishing to donate books suitable for the college 
library would send list of same to his address. Elias 
Rogers, Elbert Russell and Willard O. Trueblood 
also spoke words of encouragement. 

After the report of the college committee, those 
present were asked to attend a picnic at Bond Lake, 
where tea was provided by the Y. F. O. A. of New- 
market. A trolley ride of thirty minutes brought the 
party to the grounds, where a few hours of recreation 
helped all to enjoy the meeting at 8 P. M., where 
Wm. P. Firth spoke on “Temperance from a Scien- 


tifie Standpoint.” The speaker proved very con- 
clusively that alcohol was neither a food, or a 
medicine. The strength it seemed to impart was 
a deceptive feeling. Men had thought that under 
a stimulant they were able to perform more work, 
but careful experiments had proved this untrue. 
More work, both physical and mental, could be done 
by total abstainers. 

The three meetings held on First-day were well 
attended and were times of spiritual blessing and 
uplift. In the evening Elbert Russell spoke by 
request on “Jesus of Nazareth,’ which was listened 
to with rapt attention by the people, who filled the 
house to overflowing. 

Second-day evening Willard O. Trueblood gave an 
able address on foreign missions. 

Liberal subscriptions were given to the work of 
home and foreign missions. 

Much sympathy was expressed for the scattered 
meetings in the far west, and as new meetings are 
springing up we are encouraged and grateful to our 
Heavenly Father for His blessing. 

HG, 


Sone Vielos on Present Bay Topics. 
ENS MMR Be 0 


PERSONAL EVANGELISM.* 


BY ADA ELLIOTT LEE. 


The percentage of increase in the evangelical 
Churches of the United States for the last ten 
years has been the smallest of any decade for a 
hundred years. During this time the machinery of 
the Church work has increased and the organization 
of new lines of work has developed rapidly. All 
this is desirable and really necessary to the ageres- 
sive work of the Church, but not as a substitute for 
the soul saving, which is her mission. 

We have come to an important hour. The battle 
is on and there is a defeat, either for the hosts of 
darkness or for the Church of God. It is in the 
power of the latter to decide which it shall be. 
Three kinds of evangelism are needed—pastoral, pro- 
fessional and personal. Among the gifts and callings 
of the Spirit the pastoral and professional are pro- 
vided for as special lines of work by the Church, 
and she is responsible for the development of these 
gifts; but for the personal work no special gift is 
mentioned, for every child of God through the new 
birth is born to be a soul winner. While we would 
not detract one iota from the value of the ministry 
as a strong factor in the promotion of spiritual life, 
yet too much reliance is placed on the results of 
great sermons. In this day of Churches and ser- 
mons—so much preaching to so little seeming effect— 
the present call is for a tender spirit of personal 
concern and a personal confidence in the convincing 
power of the spirit-filled message, though it be a 


* Excerpts from a paper read at a meeting of the Minis- 
terial Association of Indiana Yearly Meeting, held at Rays- 
ville, Ind., Fifth month, 1909, and forwarded to Tur AMER- 
ICAN FRIEND upon recommendation of that body. 
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simple one directed to an individual. If we believe, 
with Tennyson, that ‘through all this universe one 
purpose runs,” and if this purpose is the perfection 
of the race, then we must conclude that the perfection 
of the individual is the surest and most effective 
means to this end. Then, if as our discipline says, 
“salvation is a matter which rests between each indi- 
vidual soul and God,” we must ask if there be any 
other than personal evangelism ? 

Jesus began and continued His ministry to the 
individual, proving by His deeds of love and com- 
passion that “the man who wished to see Him was 
the man He wished to see,” by the wayside, in the 
home or at the well, even in the temple or syna- 
gogue His gospel message to the masses was supple- 
mented by the personal appeal, and it was His “meat 
and drink” to bring the water of life to the individual 
heart. Paul not only preached, but he says that 
“he plead with men about him night and day with 
tears.” George Fox also was a discerner of indi- 
vidual conditions, and many of the strongest heralds 
of the cross which crowned his efforts were those 
convinced of the “truth” by a personal message. 

To begin this work we must have some com- 
prehension of the value of personal work. The most 
effectual preparation is: First, the abiding presence 
of the Holy Spirit; second, a consuming passion for 
souls; third, prayer that knows no ceasing; fourth, 
a study of human nature with tact in approaching it. 

He that would be a winner of men must first be 
a lover of men. The evangelistic heart must precede 
the evangelistic message. There must be something 
of the solicitude which filled the heart of John Knox 
when he cried: ‘Give me Scotland or I die.” It 
is only the soul that travails who can see the increase 
in the family of God. It is only the soul who knows 
something of the burden of other men’s sins that 
weighed down the Man of Sorrows when He watered 
every ledge by sea and mountain with His tears, and 
dampened the olives of Gethsemane with the blood 
of His own soul and then gave up His life on a cross 
of shame, that can win men from sin to righteousness. 
Jesus spent thirty years learning human nature and 
studying human need before He entered the evan- 
gelistic field. He studied human values. Although 
He grew up in the little town of Nazareth, which 
nestled on the hillside, yet it was close to those roads 
over which Roman legions were passing, over which 
Greek merchants and philosophers traveled, and over 
which Hebrew priests were forever coming and going, 
and the probability is Jesus went down to the foot 
of the hill and had listened to the conversation 
there where the roads passed, and had come to under- 
stand what were the moving impulses in the heart 
of humanity in His day, and He gave His message 
as a result of His observation of human life, not only 
in His own little town, but in those great currents 
of world power and world thinking that passed at 
the foot of the hill. 

He had watched the working out of human life, 
watched it with eyes that ran clear through. “He 
needed not that any should tell Him what was in 


man.” He saw what lay back of the Roman military 
system; He had seen the true inward condition of 
Greek culture; He knew what lay behind the ritual- 
istic externalities of Hebraism. 

He knew not only the spiritual needs of men’s 
hearts, but He knew the psychology of evangelism. 
Jesus knew men. Is it any wonder that His words, 
like a two-edged sword, pierced men’s hearts, seek- 
ing out their guilt and bringing them to repentance 
unto life? No wonder they said: “No man ever 
spake such words.” 

We talk of winning the world to Christ as if it 
were anything except as it is made up of the indi- 
viduals. We would have a Constantine who would 
make the world Christian by edict, but history tells 
us what kind of a Christian an edict will make. It 
is a long way and a toilsome one—this winning 
men individually, but as Drummond reminds us: 
“Every atom in the universe can act on every other 
atom, but only through the atom nearest to it.” 

It may seem like wasting time for a man of large 
concern to spend a whole evening with one soul, but 
nothing is more in accord with the methods of Jesus, 
and nothing that pays so well. He spent an evening 
with a young man, teaching him the simple and yet 
profound truth of the new birth. He spent the noon 
hour, when other men wanted to rest, expounding and 
simplifying the doctrine of true spiritual worship to 
an ignorant woman. Nothing pays better earthly 
dividends. 

Near the close of his long and successful life, Dr. 
Trumbull said that “in looking back on all my work 
these years I can see more direct results for good 
through my efforts with individuals than through all 
my spoken words to thousands upon thousands in 
religious assemblies, or all my written words on the 
pages of periodicals and books.” 

The first efforts in personal evangelism may not 
bring visible results, but this is not failure. If 
we would succeed we must learn how to link a soul 
to the Throne by faith and how to find the way to 
the level of that soul’s bondage in prayer and sym- 
pathy. The unsaved as a rule must have time to 
think and to fight the battle with their doubts. What 
they need is some victorious heart to answer ques- 
tions and travail with them. Not one Christian is 
excused from this service. It will be well for the 
Church when she realizes that the same principle of 
service and self-denial relates to preacher and lay 
member alike, and a line of work in which each 
Church member can engage ought to bring rich 
returns. 

There have been three notable periods in the exten- 
sion of the Christian religion. The time of the Mar- 
tyrs, the Monks and the Methodists. Each was an 
age of activity among the average Church members. 
The Christian Church was begun by laymen. It 
has ever since owed its best growth to the co-operation 
of laymen. It has been truly said: An aroused 
Church membership will give us a redeemed conti- 
nent. Pastors come and go, but members as a body 
stay. The ideal way of extending the Kingdom of 
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God is not through one evangelist or one pastor, but 
through the united effort of the membership asso- 
ciated with the spirit-filled pastor. 

As to methods, no hard or fast rule can be adopted, 
but one which has proved very successful is an 
organized evangelistic committee, composed of any 
who will agree to endeavor to lead at least one soul 
to Christ. They should work largely under the 
direction of the pastor. One following another piles 
up the influence in cases hard to reach, and the united 
prayers of these for individual cases often brings 
marvelous results. Sometimes a seeker’s card may 
be used which, if a signature be secured, often helps 
a weak one to make a decision. No more fruitful 
field for personal evangelism can be found than in 
the Bible school. There are 12,000,000 pupils in 
this country in easy touch and susceptible to good 
influence and impressions, but much wisdom and dis- 
cernment are needed. ‘Too much talk often dissi- 
pates influence, and an opportunity is lost. 

Grant me a last word on the equipment for this 
service. One thing that made Paul the winner in 
his battles against wickedness in both low and high 
places was his confidence in his message. He car- 
ried about with him an example of the Gospel 
applied, and what grace had done for him he knew 
it would do for any man; and he expected it to win. 
Do we believe this to-day ? 


Eduratinnal. 


NEW GARDEN HALL. 


BY MARY M. HOBBS. 


As many of the Friends who have aided in the 
erection of New Garden Hall, at Guilford College, 
N. C., have not seen, and probably never will see, 
the building itself, we take pleasure in presenting 
the excellent view of it which appears on the front 
page. 

The house is well built and substantial in every 
particular. The basement has a pitch of nine feet 
and is laid in cement. ‘This contains a large trunk 
room, the department for the heating plant and coal 
bins, ample store rooms and a good laundry, with 
stationary porcelain lined tubs, ete., a place for a 
“drying room” which has not yet been furnished. 

The first floor has large, well lighted halls, floored 
with the best of edge sawed hard pine, stained and 
waxed. The parlors and matron’s rooms are of the 
same. A large, well lighted dining room, with 
capacity to seat 100 girls; bed rooms and bath rooms 
are also on this floor. In the rear of the dining room 
is a commodious kitchen, fine serving pantry, and 
back porch. The kitchen and pantry are well 
furnished with cupboards containing shelves and 
drawers, and with such other articles as are needed. 

The upper floor is devoted to bed rooms. One 
end on this floor is arranged for an infirmary, which 
has as yet scarcely been used. 

This house has been built and equipped to give 
girls who are willing to do their own housekeeping, 


in order to reduce their expenses, an opportunity to 
attend college. There are numbers of young women, 
bright and interesting, in North Carolina who are 
prevented from obtaining the education they desire 
solely by the want of money to defray their expenses. 
The cost of living is much lessened by the arrange- 
ment provided in New Garden Hall, and soon we 
shall need more room to accommodate those seeking 
residence there. The girls live easily and happily, 
and furnish themselves with an abundance of whole- 
some, nourishing food. The work is so systemati- 
cally divided that it is not burdensome, and they can 
readily attend to these duties and get good grades in 
college work. 

There are two rooms on the second floor, over the 
serving pantry and kitchen, which I have reserved 
for the last. These are aranged for class rooms in 
domestic science—one for cooking and one for sew- 
ing. From the first it has been the purpose of the 
Girls’ Aid Committee, who built the house, to have 
a teacher of these important branches resident in this 
hall. Judging from our past experience, a very large 
majority of the girls who study here will sooner or 
later (and mostly sooner) establish homes of their 
own. It is desirable that they should, and it is our 
earnest wish that when they do they may have a 
knowledge of the necessary things which go for the 
health and happiness of households. Happy, civil- 
izing homes are not established in ignorance, and 
much hardship and suffering may be avoided by 
knowing how. We want all the girls who live in 
New Garden Hall to learn, if they do not already 
know, the very best way of doing the commonplace 
things, so they may be skilful, and radiant with 
health and happiness. The house is built and 
furnished and paid for. This is due to the gen- 
erosity of our many friends. As we were about to 
be left in debt, we received a legacy of $5,000 from 
Dr, Dicia Baker, Birmingham, Ala., a young woman 
who was educated here and greatly interested in this 
work. This money was given to assist in the erec- 
tion of the house. 

What we need now is money to enable us to employ 
the teacher we desire. The board of trustees employ 
the matron for New Garden Hall, and this is quite 
as much as we can ask of them. Besides, this is 
the distinctive. work of the committee. We have 
thought that did Friends know the exact situation, 
the way would be made for us to meet the needs and 
opportunities here presented. 


Guilford College, N. C. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselues 


aie Philadelphia Adult School spent Seventh-day, the 3d 
inst., picnicing on the Haverford College campus. 
Rufus M. Jones has traveled over _7,000 miles since last 
Tenth month on trips for religious and educational service. 
Our readers should know that our Christian Endeavor 
editor, Lindley D. Clark, has changed his address from 
Sa New York Avenue to 1124 Park Road, Washington, 
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President Robert L. Kelly, delivered the commencement 
address at the Central Mennonite College, Bluffton, Ohio, on 
the 23d ult. This was the sixteenth commencement address 
delivered by him during the season just closed. 


—— 


_ Robert C. Root, Los Angeles, Cal., during his recent visit 
in North Carolina, delivered a number of addresses_on 
Peace.” His discussion on the true inwardness of the Jap- 
anese problem on the Pacific coast was of special interest. 


a 


Deep River Quarterly Meeting was held the 5th ult. at 
Deep River, N. C. Robert C. Root, and Eli Reece, yearly 
meeting superintendent, were in attendance. It was a time of 
interest and profit. The sermon by Eli Reece was especially 
inspiring. An ample dinner was served under the shady trees. 

Franklin and Mary Moon Meredith recently conducted a 
ten-days’ series of meetings at High Point, N. C. Their 
ministry was strong and inspiring and a number of souls gave 
evidence of definite blessing. They expect to leave Mount 
Airy, N. C., where they are at present located as pastors, and 
return to Traverse City, Mich., their former home. 


The “Roll of Four Score Years” from New London, Ind., 
is as follows: 

Mary Coats, 88; Maria Davis, 87; Jonathan Dixon, 86; 
Elihu Hobson, 84; Edwin Newby, 83; Naomi Kenworthy, 82; 
Edwin Hanson, 81; James G. Hockett, 81, and Samuel Woody, 
81. Another name comes from Kansas Yearly Meeting: Sam- 
uel Davis, Tahoma, Okla., is 85. 


Cyrus Lindley sends us a word of appreciation from Sacra- 
mento, Cal.: 

Dear Friend: After being almost without news of the oper- 
ations of Friends for a few years, it is very pleasant to hear 
ef them again through Tue AMERICAN FRIEND. I am thank- 
ful to note that so many of my dear friends, with whom I used 
to associate in Church work, are still, with me, permitted to 
enjoy this life, and are actively engaged in the great object of 
living.” 

On the 16th ult. occurred the annual reorganization of High 
Point Monthly Meeting. Strong committees were placed at 
the head of the several lines of work carried on by the meet- 
ing. Enos Harvey was tendered and accepted a unanimous 
call to continue in pastoral service for a third year. Within 
the year Oak Hill Monthly Meeting has been set off from 
High Point. Milner Angel is now conducting a series of 
meetings there which has already resulted in a number of 
eonversions and much good to the community. 


Pacific College, Newberg, Oregon, closed a _ prosperous 
year’s work on the 16th ult. There were four graduates 
from the college and four from the academy. There are now 
102 members of the college alumni association. The attend- 
ance during the past year was larger than the year before. 
President Kelsey deliverd the baccalaureate sermon; Edgar 
Requa addressed the Christian Associations; Abijah Weaver 
addressed the academy graduating class, and the commence- 
ment address was by Dr. Brougher, of the White Temple, in 
Portland. 


At New Garden Monthly Meeting, held at Guilford College, 
North Carolina, the 26th ult, the annual reports from dif- 
ferent departments were encouraging. After being discussed 
they were passed on to the quarterly meeting which convenes 
between now and yearly meeting in Eighth month. 

A series of meetings recently led by Milner Angel, at 
Kernersville, within the limits of this meeting resulted in a 
goodly number of professed conversions. Twenty-eight names 
were presented from that place for membership and were 
received; one person was received by letter from another 
denomination in Greensboro, N. C., making in all 29 new 
members. More are expected next month. 


Ex-President Eliot, of Harvard College, is selecting a 
list of fifty of the “best books” which he believes will give 
any man the essentials of a liberal education providing he 
reads them faithfully and considerately with such re-reading 
and memorizing as individual taste may prescribe. 

The selections are not all made, but the list as far as com- 
pleted has excited considerable comment. That two works 
from eminent Friends are named among the first books makes 


= 


the list of special interest to our Society: “Autobiography of 
Benjamin Franklin ;” “Journal of John Woolman;” “Fruits of 
Solitude,” by William Penn; Bacon’s “Essays” and “New 
Atlantis;” Milton’s “Areopagitica” and “Tractate on Educa- 
tion;” Sir Thomas Browne’s “Religio Medici;” Plato’s 
“Apology,” “Phzdo” and “Crito;” “Golden Sayings” of Epic- 
tetus; “Meditations of Marcus  Aurelius;’ Emerson’s 
“Essays;” Emerson’s “English Traits;” complete poems of 
Milton; Jonson’s “Volpone;” Beaumont and Fletcher’s “The 
Maid’s Tragedy;” Webster’s “Duchess of Malfy;” Middle- 
ton’s “The Changeling;” Dryden’s “All for Love;” Shelley’s 
“Cenci;” Browning’s “Blot on the ’Scutcheon;” Tennyson’s 
“Becket;” Goethe’s “Faust;” Marlowe’s “Dr. Faustus;” 
Adam Smith’s “Wealth of Nations;” “Letters of Cicero and 
Pliny;” Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress;” Burn’s “Tam 
O’Shanter;” Walton’s “Complete Angler” and “Lives of 
Donne and Herbert;” “Autobiography of St. Augustine;” 
Plutarch’s “Lives ;” Dryden’s “Agneid;” “Canterbury Tales ;” 
“Imitation of Christ,” by Thomas 4 Kempis; Dante’s “Divine 
Comedy;” Darwin’s “Origin of Species;” “Arabian Nights.” 


The following communication from Joshua L. Baily, Ard- 
more, Pa., to Tur Frrenp, Philadelphia, is of special interest: 

In this week’s issue of Tue Frrenp (Sixth month 17th), 
there is an item as follows, viz: “The first weekly newspaper 
in England was published in 1662, and instead of being printed, 
it was written.. .” This statement is certainly erron- 
eous, as the subscriber has in his possession a printed news- 
paper published in London in 1656. It bears this title, The 
Public Intelligencer, communicating the chief occurrences and 
proceedings within the Dominions of England, Scotland and 
Ireland; together with an account of affairs from several parts 
of Europe, from “Monday, December 15, to Monday, Decem- 
ber 22, 1656.” The paper is of sixteen pages, measuring six 
by eight inches. This issue is number 62 and begins at page 
1063 [evidently it was a weekly paper]. “Printed in London 
by Thomas Newcomb, dwelling over against Bainard’s Castle 
in Thames Street.” There are several items of news from 
divers parts dating from “November 10” to “Saturday, 20 
December, 1656.” 

Only two advertisements appear, both of lost horses. For 
their recovery rewards are offered. This, it will be remem- 
bered, was during the protectorate of Oliver Cromwell. What 
makes the paper of most interest and value to “Friends,” is 
that it was published in the very week of the trial of James 
Nayler, and furnishes contemporary evidence of one of the 
saddest events in Quaker history. Several pages are given up 
to an account of this trial, concluding with the awful sen- 
tence pronounced upon him “at the Bar of the House,” as the 
paper recites, “Wednesday, December 17, 1656.” 

For a fuller description of this ancient newspaper and 
further particulars of the trial and punishment of Nayler, 
the readers of Tue Frrenp are referred to the “Bulletin of 
Friends Historical Society, Vol. III, No. 2, pp. 79-85.” 

” 


BORN. 


Woovarp.—To Dr. M. F. and Inez D. Woodard, Blooming- 
dale, Ind., Sixth month 14th, a son, Joseph Foster. 


MARRIED. 


Ba.rs-Prosasco—At the home of the bride’s parents, Wil- 
mington, Ohio, Sixth month 23, 1909, Thomes M. Bales and 
Adah Probasco. ‘Thomas Bales is a professor in mathematics 
in Wilmington College, and both are members of Wilmington 


Meeting. 


DIED. 


Hunt—At her home in Pasadena, Cal., Fifth month 20, 
1909, Ann Mace Hunt, aged eighty-five years. 


Jonrs-At the home of his parents, Lindley H. and 
L. Maria Jones, Fourth month 29, 1909, Herbert, L. Jones, in 
his thirty-fourth year. He bore a lingering sickness with 
great patience and Christian fortitude and was enabled to say 
“Thy will be done.” 


Wiuson.—At Long Beach, California, Second month II, 
1900, Elita May Wilson, daughter of John and C. Clemma 
Wilson, aged 14 years. 
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Ghe Iuternational Desaon 


THIRD QUARTER. 


LESSON III. SEVENTH MONTH 18, 1909. 
PAUL AT THESSALONICA AND 
BEREA, 

ACTS AL7 sit-15, 


GotpEN TExt.—Thy word have I hid in my 
heart, that I might not sin against Thee. 
Dmg Bi a ey x 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Seventh month 12th. Paul at 
Thessalonica and Berea. Acts 17: 1-9. 
Third-day. Paul at Thessalonica. Acts 17: 


10-15. 
Fourth-day. The gospel. I Thess. 1. 


Fifth-day. The apostles’ joy. I Thess. 3. 

Sixth-day. Search the scriptures. John 5: 
32-37. 

Seventh-day, Diligent study. Deut. 6: 1-9. 

First-day. Scriptures opened. Luke 24: 
25-32. 


Time.——About A. D. 50 or 51. 

Places.—Thessalonica, about 100 miles 
west of Philippi. It was a commercial 
city and largest in Macedonia. It is 
now called Salonica, and is at the head 
of the gulf of the same name in Ru- 
melia, Turkey. Berea was about 50 
miles southwest of Thessalonica, now 
called Verria. 

The narrative is continued in the 
third person, and so, it is supposed that 
Luke remained at Philippi, or at least 
did not accompany Paul and Silas. The 
first person is resumed at Philippi 
(Chapter 20:5). Paul remained some 
time and established a church to which, 
later, the two epistles “To the Thes- 
salonians” were addressed. 

1. “Amphipolis and Apollonia.” These 
towns were on the “Egnatian Road,” 
one of the great Roman thoroughfares 
between Europe and Asia. ‘Thessa- 
lonica.” It is supposed that it had about 
200,000 inhabitants. “Where was a syn- 
agogue.” This accounts for Paul stop- 
ping there. The other towns probably 
had none. 

2. “And Paul as his custom was.” 
R. V. “For three Sabbath days.” This 
does not necessarily imply that Paul 
remained only three weeks. The Epis- 
tle to the Thessalonians implies a much 
longer period. 

3. “Opening and alleging, that it 
behooved the Christ to suffer.’ R. V. 
Paul probably *here refers to the scrip- 
tures. Compare Luke 24 :32. “And to 
rise again from the dead.” R. V. (Com- 
pare I Thess. 4 : 14.) 

4. “And some of them were per- 

suaded.” R. V. “Devout Greeks.” These 
were not necessarily full proselytes, but 
those who attended the synagogue ser- 
vices and had given up their heathen 
belief. “Chief women.” Prominent 
women who where either full or partial 
proselytes. Paul, therefore, reached 
three classes: A few Jews; a great mul- 
titude of devout Greeks, and the chief 
women. So the greatest number of his 
converts were from those who had been 
heathen. 
_ 5. “But the Jews being moved with 
jealousy,” etc. R. V. The Jews used 
the “vile’ (lewd) rabble, to raise a 
tumult against Paul and Silas. “House 
of Jason.” This was doubtless where 
Paul lodged. 

6. “Found them not.” The mission- 
aries were absent. “They dragged.” 
R. V. “The rulers of the city.” Luke 
here uses a very unusual word, 
“politarchs.” It is found nowhere else 
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in the New Testament or in classical 
Greek. The use of this word was at 
one period employed as an argument 
against the accuracy of the account, but 
the very word has since been found in 
a number of inscriptions in that district 
of country, thus confirming the accuracy 
of Luke’s narrative. “The World.” 
The Roman Empire. 

7. “The decrees of Cesar.” The laws 
which punished any insult to the im- 
perial government. In Germany the 
offence is called lése majesté. The Jews, 
either directly or indirectly charged that 
Paul in speaking of Jesus made him a 
king. If true, this was a charge which 
well might make the rulers fear. 

g. “Security.” Bail or security to 
keep the peace. It is evident nothing 
was proved against Jason and the rest. 

TOMA and) vy oilas, ¢ Timothy 
seems to have remained. “By night.” 
The brethren had given bail for Paul 
and Silas and were responsible that no 
disorder should take place. This was 
practically sure to take place if they 
appeared in public. Paul and _ Silas, 
therefore, were bound to consider the 
safety of their friends. Paul seems to 
refer to this when he speaks of Satan 
hindering him. (I Thess. 2:18). “Berea.” 
A Greek city about 50 miles southwest 
of Thessalonica. 

11. “Now these were more noble,” 
etc. “More open-minded. Examining 
the scriptures daily whether these things 
were so.” R. V. If the things taught 
by Paul were in accord with the Hebrew 
Scriptures. It is evident that the 
Bereans believed in “private interpre- 
tation;” that is, that each man had the 
right to judge if Paul’s teachings were 
scriptural. 

12. The result was that many believed. 
“Also of the Greek women of honor- 
able estate, and of men not a few.” 
Note the position of the Macedonian 
women as compared with those of 
Athens (verse 34), where only one 
woman, and she probably a foreigner, 
is spoken of as believing. In Athens, 
the home of Greek philisosphy and art 
and literature, woman was looked down 
upon and considered and treated as an 
inferior being. 

13. This verse indicates that Paul 
had been in Berea several weeks, for 
he had time to gain many converts, and 
for the news to reach Thessalonica and 
for the Jews to organize and come to 
Berea. 

14.) “Sent! forth Paul.” He. was 
clearly the dangerous man. “T’o the sea.” 
Possibly to Dium, about 20 miles dis- 
tant. “Silas and Timothy abode there 
still.” R. V. It would seem that 
Timothy had come on and joined Paul 
and Silas. y 

15. It would seem that arriving at 
Dium a vessel was found sailing for 
Athens and Paul and his _ friends 
embarked on her. They would not 
leave Paul until they had seen him safe 
at Athens. “With all speed.” From 
I Thess. 3:1-7, it would seem that 
Timothy did come promptly. 


(Continued from page 418.) 


remarkably favorable, considering the 
conditions existing when he took office. 
Castro seems to have been fully elim- 
inated as a political possibility, business 
is proceeding along normal channels, 
relations with other countries are again 


on a friendly basis, and the national 
debt has been considerably decreased. 
Among Senor Gomez’s recommendations 
was one for the abolition of compulsory 
recruiting. In Argentina unusual pros- 
perity reigns; the year has been one of 
great agricultural development, and 
over 255,000 immigrants have entered 
the country. Chile is at peace with all 
the world, including its traditional 
antagonist, Peru; and in the latter 
country a formidable revolution was 
recently completely quelled after a 
temporary success by the revolution- 
aries. Brazil has just lost its president, 
Dr. Alfonso Moreira Penna, by death; 
but political affairs in that republic are 
well established and no complications 
are expected. Dr. Penna was of Portu- 
uese ancestry, but was born, educated 
and prepared for the law in Brazil. He 
was one of the ministers in Dom 
Pedro’s cabinet who promptly accepted 
the fact of a republic, and he had been 
honored by a number of responsible 
offices before he was chosen to the pres-. 
idency by general suffrage in 1906 
His term, which expires in 1910, will be 
completed by the vice-president, Senor 
Nilo Pecanha. 


The Christian Worker ironically 
announces that Christopher Columbus 
was just 130 years too late in discover- 
ing America, and continues: “Columbus, 
of course, cannot now deny it and the 
Chicago Historical Society has put on 
exhibition a stone to prove it. This 
stone bears an inscription in Runic char- 
acters and the date 1362. It is called the 
Runestone and is owned by Hjalmar 
Rved Holand, Ephraim, Wisconsin, 
curator of the Sons of Norway Histori- 
cal Archives. The stone was found in 
Douglas County, Minnesota. Copies of 
the inscription and photographs have 
been sent to the University of Chris- 
tiania, where no valid criticism of its 
authenticity was offered. The inscrip- 
tion as translated reads as follows: 
“Bight Goths and twenty-two Nor- 
wegians upon a voyage of discovery 
from Vineland westward. We had a 
camp by two skerries, one day’s journey 
north from this stone. We were out 
fishing one day. When we returned we 
found ten men red with blood and dead. 
Ave Marie, save us from evil. We have 
ten men by the sea to look after our 
vessel, forty-one days’ journey from this 
island, year 1362.” Runic characters in 
which the inscription was written are 
believed to have originated with the 
Pheenicians and are known to have been 
used by the early Norsemen. The 
language, as explained by the translator, 
is that of early times in southern 
Sweden and is not greatly different from 
the Norwegian language of the present 
time. The stone is in an excellent state 
of preservation and most of the charac- 
ters are perfect. It is interesting, of 
course, to learn, even at this late day, 
that we are Norwegians and _ not 
Spaniards by discovery; but we tremble 
when we think of the depreciated value 
of that Columbian half-dollar we have 
saved since the Chicago Exposition! 
And perhaps, after all, the finding of 
that stone in Minnesota is only a clever 
scheme to prove the divine right of Gov- 
ernor Johnson as a Scandinavian to be 
the next Democratic candidate for 
President of the United States.” 


8, 1909.] 


Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1124 Park 
Road, Washington, D. C.] 


YOPIC FOR SEVENTH MONTH 18, 1900. 
PILGRIM’S PROGRESS SERIES.— 
VII. THE PALACE BEAUTIFUL. 

EpPuH. 4: 7-16; 6: 10-17. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Seventh month 12th. Lions in 
the ee an. 6 : 16- SSeS OL 's, 3s 

Third-day. In good company. Col. 4 : 2-6. 

Fourth-day. How to overcome the flesh. 
Heb. 12 : 1-3. 

Fifth-day. The peace-chamber. Isa. 26: 


Matt. 22: 
I Thess, 


1-4. 
Sixth-day. Divine provision. 
I 


I-14. 

Seventh-day. Armor for the fray. 
He 

Christian meets the experiences of his 
heavenward journey with a very human 
mingling of hope and fear, suffering the 
punishment of his remissness in falling 
asleep in the arbor by the wayside, but 
not given over to destruction or to over- 
whelming despair. Terror is less a 
temptation than is yielding to entice- 
ment, for whom Satan cannot allure he 
would turn aside by fear; and without 
abandoning his faith in God, Christian 
must as truly overcome the one as the 
other. The Psalmist’s thought at one 
time was, “What time I am afraid, I 
will put my trust in Thee;” but as the 
thought rises and deepens, he says, “In 
God I have put my trust; I will not be 
afraid.” 

This is not saying that one must be 
insensible to fear in the face of danger, 


BUSY DOCTOR 
SOMETIMES OVERLOOKS A POINT. 


The physician is such a busy man 
that he sometimes overlooks a valuable 


point to which his attention may be | 


called by an intelligent patient who is a 
thinker. 

“About a year ago my attention was 
called to Grape-Nuts by one of my 
patients,” says a physician of Cincin- 
nati. f 

“At the time my own health was bad 
and I was pretty well run down but I 
saw at once that the theories behind 
Grape-Nuts were sound and that if the 
food was all that was claimed, it was a 
perfect food. 

“So I commenced to use Grape-Nuts 
with cream twice a day and in a short 
time I began to improve in every way 
and I am now much stronger, feel better 
cr weigh more than ever before in my 
ife. 

“T know that all of this good is due 
to Grape-Nuts and I am firmly con- 


‘vinced that the claims made for the 


food are true. 

“T have recommended, and still recom- 
mend, Grape-Nuts to a great many of 
my patients with splendid results, and 
in some cases the improvement of 
patients on this fine food has been won- 
derful. 

“As a brain and nerve food, in fact, 
as a general food, Grape-Nuts stands 
alone.” 

Look in pkgs. for a copy of the famous 
little book, “The Road to Wellville.” 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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real or apparent, in order to prove the 
genuineness of his confidence in God; 
but that in the midst of it the controll- 
ing thought should be that with which 
the Hebrew children met Nebuchadnez- 
zar: “Our God is able to deliver, but 
if His wisdom does not at this time 
decree deliverance, we will nevertheless 
not serve thy gods.” Christian went for- 
ward with trembling knees, walking 
circumspectly in the middle of the path; 
but he went forward and so reached the 
Palace Beautiful. 

Bunyan’s complete furniture and the 
trophies with which he equips the Palace 
are suggestive indeed of achievements 
of the past, so Christian would go on his 
way with a renewed impression of the 
“cloud of witnesses,” an experience that 
is invigorating and fortifying in itself. 
Godly conversation and fellowship are a 
part of the means of our becoming 
equipped for the battles of life, and, 
without the adoption of the figures that 
are used to indicate the better prepara- 
tion of Christian for his journey and the 
temptations yet to be met, it is an indis- 
putable fact that the days in the Palace, 
comparable, it seems to me, to a week 
at Northfield or Old Orchard, or at a 
Christian Endeavor Convention, must 
have put him in the way to quench the 
darts of the wicked and to have more 
frequent and effectual recourse in prayer 
to the source of all strength. 

Not every experience that Bunyan’s 
pilgrim underwent appeals to us as 
desirable of repetition, but the Psalm- 
ist wrote, “I was glad when they said 
unto me, ‘Let us go up unto the house 
of the Lord;’” and to go often in 
thought, if not in bodily presence, into 
the places where a marked sense of the 
nearness of God’s presence. has blessed 
us is a_profitable pleasure. 


NOTICES. 


On account of the fact that the time 
of the Chautauqua at Kokomo, Ind., has 
been changed, it has seemed best to 
change the place of the Bible School 
and Christian Endeavor Assembly to 
Bloomingdale, Ind., and hold it at the 
time arranged for it, Eighth month 10- 
12, 1909. 


English Friends have very kindly 
supplied me with some valuable litera- 
ture and information about Friends 
meetings in and near London. I should 
be very glad if any American Friends, 
intending to visit England this summer, 
would call upon me for directions how 
to reach our people there. 


W. E. Capsury, 
20 South Twelfth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Friends Bible Institute of 
Indiana, Western and Wilmington 
Yearly Meetings will be held at Earl- 
ham College, Eighth month 2-7, 19009. 
The program, as provisionally arranged, 
includes the following speakers: 

Dr. Lewis G. Leary, Pelham Manor, 
N. Y., whose lectures aroused such in- 
terest last year, will lecture on “The 
Present Crisis in Turkey.” “The Song 
of Songs,” “Jonah,” and “The Historic 
Mediterranean.”. 

Prof. G. Frederick Wright, of Oberlin 
College, editor of Btbliotheca Sacra, 
will lecture on “New Light on the Evi- 
dences of Christianity,’ “The Reason- 


PENN COLLEGE 


LOCATED AT 
OSKALOOSA, IOWA 


is a Christian College under the direction 
of Iowa Yearly Meeting of Friends 
PENN COLLEGE : equaled by few Educa- 


tionally and surpassed by 
none Spiritually. 


PENN COLLEGE aHioras a ‘‘ Guarded Educa- 


tion.” 


PENN COLLEGE invites you to Send fora 
Catalog. 


ADDRESS 
PRESIDENT OF PENN COLLEGE, 
Oskaloosa, lowa, 


ableness of Miracles in Proof of Rev- 
elation,’ “Scientific Confirmation of 
Various Old Testament Miracles,” “New 
Light on the Genuineness of the Pente- 
teuch,” “Geological Evidence of the 
Flood.” 

Dr. J. Everitt Cathell, Richmond, will 
give his lecture on “Ultimate Christianity 
in America.” 

Other lecturers, whose subjects wll be 
announced later are: Prof. M. S. Ken- 
worthy, of Earlham College; Prof. 
Samuel C. Haworth, Wilmington Col- 
lege; Dr. Sylvester Newlin, Noblesville, 
Ind. ; Levi T. Pennington, Knightstown, 
Ind.; Dr. O. N. Huff, Fountain City, 
Ind.,; Prof. Allen D Hole, Earlham 
College. 

The complete program may _ be 
secured shortly by writing the secretary, 
Elbert Russell, Earlham, Ind. 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN 1909. 


Oregon Yearly Meeting, in Newberg, 
Ore., Seventh month 2ist. H. Edwin 
McGrew, clerk, 318 South Boylston 
Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 

North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month | 
4th. L. Lyndon Hobbs, clerk, Guilford, 
Nee 

Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wil- 


mington, Ohio, Eighth month roth. 
Albert J. Brown, clerk, Wilmington, 
Ohio. 


Ohio Yearly Meeting in Mt. Pleasant, 
Ohio, Eighth month 24th. Edward 
Mott, clerk, 3207 Cedar Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Iowa Yearly Meeting in Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, Eighth month 31st. Stephen M. 
Hadley, clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Western Yearly Meeting, in Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month 15th. Thomas C. 
Brown, clerk, Mooresville, Ind. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, in Richmond, 
Ind., Ninth month 22d. Timothy Nich- 
olson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Wichita, 
Kan., Tenth month 8th. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, 1813 University Avenue, 
Wichita, Kan. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 12th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa. 


A millionaire lay dying. He had led 
a life of which he felt none too proud. 
To the minister at his bedside he mut- 
tered weakly: 

“Tf I leave $100,000 or so to the 
Church, will my salvation be assured?” 

The minister answered cautiously: 

“T wouldn’t like to be positive, but 
it’s well worth trying.”—Washington 
Star. 
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FINANCIAL 


Gey For 34 years we have been paying our cus- 
Gf, tomers the highest returns consistent with 
(} conservative methods. First mortgage loans 
of $200 and up which we can recommend after 
mthe most thorough personal investigation. 
$25 Certificates of Deposit also for savings investors. 


ake MA a Cee Ask for Loan List No. 702. 


FARM MORTGAGES 
f On IOWA MINNESOTA FARMS are the f 
safest form of investment —tested by our cus- # 


tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- § 
Write for booklet and list. 


est wherever investors desire. 


fi -LLSWO TH AND JONES. 


IOWA: FALLS, IOWA. 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


©n improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and Okla- 
homa, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. Safest form of investment; no fluctuations 
in value; securities personally inspected; no 
lean made to exceed 40 per cent. of our valuation. 
Gollections made without expense to Investor. 
Long and successful experience. References 
furnished, Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 


JosEPH J, Dickinson FRANK M. Reep 
S %|NET TO| FARM 
LENDER | LOANS 


Write for up to date map of the new state and 
descriptive papers of our high grade first mort- 
gage loans on improved real estate in Eastern 
Oklahoma, the richest agricultural country in 
the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third value. 
All securities personally inspected by a salaried 
employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance Com- 
panies and Individuals who have invested in 
our mortgages for years. 


> THE AMTERIGAN INVESTMENT C0. 


WALTER B. PASCHALL, Pres’t 


ATOKA - = OKLAHOMA 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘“*The 
American Friend” to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
line each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than asc. Cash with order. 


YOUNG WOMAN, Oollege graduate, degree 
A. B., desires position with chance of advance- 
ment. Prefer publishing house where knowl- 
edge of English, German, French and Spanish 
can be utilized. ‘‘W. A. B.’’, care AMERICAN 
FRIEND. 


YOUNG MAN, High School graduate, desires 
position with chance of advancement. Prefer 
mechanical orstructural engineering. ‘‘M.H.S.” 
care AMERICAN FRIEND. 


A GOOD OPENING—For a Friends settlement 
in the Pan Handle of Texas. Where land is 
cheap, climate delightful, good water, mild 
winters, in a good farming district. For infor- 
mation write, JOHN A. Nrxon, or GEORGE O. 
CARPENTER, Plainview, Texas. 


AMERICAN FRIENDS designing to spend 
some time in London will find pleasant lodgings, 
with or without board, with Mrs. Ellen Elizabeth 
Crashaw, 99 Jerningham Road, New Oross, S.E., 
@ neat and quiet locality. Reference, Gilbert 
and Anna G. Cope, West Chester, Pa. 


If you have anything to adver- 
tise, use the Subscribers’ Want 
Column of The American Friend. 
The cost for space is small and the 
results are almost invariably grati- 


fying. “The American Friend, 1010 
Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 


118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 3 é 
Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, exclu 


capital stock 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. 
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Events and Conunents 


Our readers doubtless remember the 
heroic efforts made by the State of 
Tennessee in prosecuting the gang of 
night riders who murdered a man near 
Reelfoot Lake. The case was carried 
to the higher courts, and, on account of 
a slight legal error, has been sent back 
for a re-hearing. This is certainly very 
unfortunate, since it is extremely diffi- 
cult to secure a jury for second trials in 
such widely known cases, and a re-hear- 
ing is equivalent to the release of the 
accused. 


The Senate passed a new tariff bill 
the 8th inst. by a vote of 45 to 34. We 
use the indefinite article “a” in connec- 
tion with this measure since in its pres- 
ent form it is not at all like the original 
tariff bill which passed the House. 
There is little use to discuss any of its 
details, because the law which will 
finally be enacted will be a compromise 
between the present measure and that 
passed bythe House last spring. 

A Conference Committee is now at 
work on it, and something definite 
ought to appear within the next week 
or two. 


The Federal Government has brought 
about the indictment of the American 
Sugar Refining Co., commonly known. 
as_ the Sugar Trust, and eight trust 
officials for conspiracy in restraint of 
trade, as revealed in evidence furnished 
by George H. Earle, receiver of the Real 
Estate Trust Co., Philadelphia. If suc- 
cessful prosecutions are made the case 
will have a special bearing in political 
circles, since the same evidence on 
which the indictment has been brought 
was submitted to ex-President Roose- 
velt and his attorney-general and 
rejected by them as insufficient for 
action. 


For the first time in the history of the 
Christian Endeavor movement a lady 
has been designated to be president of 
a national union. E. M. Weatherby, an 
ardent worker in the cause, has been 
elected vice-president of the British 
union for 1909-10, which means, accord- 
ing to the custom of the organization, 
that she will succeed to the chair as 


ee 


president a year later, when the battal- 
ions of the young people assemble at 
Liverpool. E. M. Weatherby has for 
some time made such an impression by 
her intelligent leadership that it is 


_ believed she will not fall behind any of 


her male predecessors in this office. 
She is a competent organizer and an 
effective speaker. Another active 
Endeavorer, Jennie Street, has been 
appointed to succeed the late Marianne 
Framingham as editor of The English 
Sunday School Times. 


The United Society of Christian 
Endeavor held its Twenty-fourth Inter- 
national Convention at St. Paul, Minn., 
last week. The old officers of the 
Union were re-elected for another year. 
The present net enrollment is 3,551,100 
members, which make up 71,493 
societies. 

This is a slight gain over last year, 
but lacks considerable of being a 10 per 
cent. increase, the ideal set for the 
society some two or three years ago. 
About $50,000 has been donated for the 
erection of the International C. E. Build- 
ing in Boston, Mass., the total cost of 
which is estimated at $150,000. 


President ‘Taft and Ambassadors 
Jusserand, France, and Brice, Great 
Britain, were the leading figures at the 
Ter-Centenary celebration of the dis- 
covery of Lake Champlain, which took 
place on the shores of that picturesque 
inland sea last week. Other prominent 
guests were present, among them Goy- 
ernor Hughes and Senator Root from 
New York, and Postmaster General 
Lemieux, Canada. 

The celebration was an international 
affair, in which England and France 
joined the United States in commemor- 
ating the deeds of early explorers and 
pioneers whose work has brought bless- 
ing not to one nation only, but to the 
world. As President Taft said in his 
address the place was most fortunate 
for an International Reunion, since here 
the three nations, England, France and 
the United States, “could celebrate the 
past with entire consistency and with 
great joy; because, exercising proper 
discrimination, they can find deeds of 
valor and success for each nation on 
every spot about this lake.” 

Such occasions are to be encouraged, 
nace they tend to international good 
will. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Anti-Saloon League Year Book, T9090, 
by Ernest H. Cherrington. Publishers, 
The Anti-Saloon League of America, 
610 La Salle Avenue, Chicago, Til. 
Price, manila board, 35 cents; cloth, 50 
cents. 

This book is an encyclopedia of facts 
and figures dealing with the liquor 
trafe and temperance reform. It is the 
most comprehensive and reliable collec- 
tion of up-to-date facts concerning pro- 
hibition and temperance in existence. 


World Book of Temperance, by Wil- 
bur F. Crafts and wife. Published by 
International Reform Bureau, 206 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, S. E., Washington, 
D. C. Cloth, 75 cents, 

This book aims to condense in small 
compass the latest scientific discoveries 
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as to the harmfulness of drinking beer 
and wine, and combine them with les- 
sons from Scripture and history, so that 
the Sunday-school temperance lessons 
and the scientific lessons of public 
school teachers may be freshened by 
illustrations from other branches of the 
subject. Its full indexes adapt it for 
cyclopedic use. 


John Keats, by Albert Elmer Han- 
cock. Publishers, Houghton, Mifflin Co., 
Boston and New York. Price $2.00 net. 

We are indebted to Dr. Hancock, of 
Haverford College, for a brief yet 
authoritative life of John Keats. While 
it is a biography, it is also an interpre- 
tation of Keat’s genius and, as is likely 
to be the case with genius, it defies the 
conventional rules of historical analysis. 

Keats was a prophet of beauty—not of 
beauty in the concrete—but of those 
playful creations of fancy akin to 
ancient Greek and medieval art, and yet 
he was not ancient or medieval... The 
England into which he was born was 
teeming with human interest and natural 
beauty, but none of these find a place 
in his poetry. Dr. Hancock has never- 
theless discovered to us a rational inter- 
pretation for his work. He finds it in 
a_ study of the inward unfolding of 
Keats’ superb yet immature gift. He 
shows how Keats gathered his material 
from his environment, but converted it 
into soul before it found place in his 
poems. 

The author’s descriptions are most 
apt, but his fondness for detail often 
leaves insufficient room for that play 
of the imagination which makes a book 
inspiring for the average reader. There 
are, however, happy exceptions; in his 
chapter on “Style,” for instance, his 
leading ideas are made to stand out 
clearly with enough illustration and 
helpful comparison to give the lay mind 
opportunity to ruminate and compre- 
hend. 

At times the author seems overcon- 
scious of the attacks made upon Keats 
by other writers, which gives his treat- 
ment the tone of an advocate rather than 
of an impartial critic. As an introduc- 
tion to this prophet of beauty, however, 
the present volume will be a welcome 
contribution. 


THE RICHER MINES. 


When it comes to buying shares 
In the mines of earth, 

May I join the millionaires 
Who are rich in “Mirth.” 


Let me have a heavy stake 
In “Fresh Mountain Air”; 

I will promise now to take 
All that you can spare. 


When you're setting up your claim 
In the mines of “Glee,” 

Don’t forget to use my name; 
You can count on me. 


Give to others copper stocks, 
Gold, and tin, and coal; 
What I want within my box 

Has to do with Soul. 


Nothing better can be won, 
Freer from alloy, 
Than a bouncing claim in “Con- 
’ Solidated Joy.” 
—John Kendrick Bangs. 
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THE ORGAN OF BALANCE. 


Few persons realize that they possess a special 
organ and a special sense of balance. We still talk 
of our “five senses,” but we have at least nine, prob- 
ably more, and one of these is the sense of balance 
and position in space. The organ for it is a curious 
bony contrivance in the inner ear, called “the semi- 
circular canals.” They consist of three little cir- 
cular tubes, arranged in three planes of space, one 
horizontal and the other two perpendicular, at right 
angles to each other and to the first one. They are, 
in fact, three tiny spirit levels, marking the position 
of the body in three directions. The little tubes are 
covered on their inside surface with stiff hairs, at 
the roots of which run little nerye fibers which go to 
the brain, and the tubes themselves are filled with 
liquid exactly like a spirit level. Every time we 
bend the body or swing in any direction the liquid 
circulates in these “spirit level” tubes and swashes 
against the hairs in their lining. This sets up a 
vibration, which goes through the nerve fibers to the 
brain, and the result is the sense of position and the 
feeling of balance. ote 

The trouble with a drunken man—~. e., one trouble 
—is that he has lost his sense of balance and position. 
He has this spirit level in his inner ear and the 
liquid circulates, but the brain center is dull and 
torpid and does not respond to the incoming reports. 
The body falls forward or reels sideways, and there 
is no sense of position and no power of balance. 


Deaf mutes very often have no spirit level organ 


in their heads. They learn to balance fairly well 
by sight and by other signs, but as soon as they dive 
under water they lose all sense of position, and a 
person in this condition cannot tell whether he is 
swimming down toward the bottom or up toward the 
top. In fact, deaf mutes are always in danger of 
being confused when under water, while a normal 
person knows instantly his direction when below the 
surface. ; 

It is, I may say in passing, these little tubes of 
position which make us dizzy when we whirl about 
or when we swing, and they probably cause seasick- 
ness by the excess of stimulus from the movement 
of the liquid over the inner hairs. But we need not 
dwell on these slight disadvantages; the important 


point to note is that we have a curious little organ in 
us made on purpose to gwe us our sense of balance. 

Now, physical balance is a very desirable thing 
to attain and to maintain. It would be a great mis- 
fortune if we all walked like the wobbly drunken 
man. ut perhaps moral poise and balance are even 
more important than is physical balance. We are 
not born with it; we have no innate organ for it; 
if we want it we must cultivate it. 
a rather rare trait. 


I am afraid it is 
Artemus Ward used to say that 
most persons “slopped over.” 
for “lacked balance.” 


It was his phrase 


The moral reformer is extremely apt to reach out 
of balance. Nothing is easier than to use extrava- 
gant language and to become intemperate in speech, 
even when advocating temperance! But in the long 
run nothing counts like the calm, balanced truth, 
which can no more be dodged than Mauser bullets 
can. be. 

The sense of balance is even more to be cultivated 
in our remarks about others. How easy it is both to 
Kind words of true 
appreciation are always in order, but some seem 
never to know where to stop. They pour out their 
saturate solution of sweetness until it runs down thick 
like the oil down Aaron’s beard. More often, per- 
haps, the error is the other way. 


over-blame and to over-praise. 


We are too prone 
to judge harshly and unfairly and to say excessive 
words about our human brothers whom we only half 


understand and see from the outside’ and: not from 


within. Yes, we need balance in our judgments! 
Superlatively we need balance in such delicate 
matters as our attitude toward religious issues and 
movements. Issues on which many human souls ate 
staked are not things to be zigzagged back and forth 
by excessive and unbalanced utterance. It is as bad 
and as damaging on one side as on the other. The 
one-sided scholar who swings an erratic orbit of 
eriticism and by sheer whim and fantasy knocks down 
the sure props of our faith is devoid of an inner 
spirit level and needs an organ of balance. But 
there are erratic curves and eccentric orbits in anti- 
criticism which are hardly more wise and judicial. 
The truth falls somewhere between, and a noble 
cause is lost because men have grown dull to their 
organ of spiritual balance. R. M. J. 
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THE REVIVAL IN CHINA. 


No country in the world is making more rapid 
progress at the present time than China. For better 
or worse her old institutions are passing and new 
ones are taking their place. Most significant is a 
recent remark of the prince regent: “I have seen 
western civilization; China cannot go back now.” 
Her people have tasted the tree of the Occidental 
learning; they cannot return to the garden of anti- 
quated customs. A correspondent from Peking says: 
“Ten years ago the roads were so bad that a man 
might fall from his donkey by the roadside and be 
drowned. Now there is a new sewerage system and 
many of the roads are macadamized. City water 
pipes are being laid. Telegraphs and telephones are 
all over the city. Foreign carriages are used 
extensively. One of the largest automobiles can now 
be secured in the city for about $20 per day. <A 
railroad goes north .to the imperial tombs. The peo- 
ple are, as a rule, very friendly. Mission chapels 
and schools are full. A new Peking is coming into 
existence. The great campaign against opium has 
made reform popular, and high officials and scholars, 
as well as the people, are much interested.” 

The introduction of new learning, however, is not 
serious side. Western 
divorced from the Christian religion is not an 
It destroys the force of the old 
religions; it puts nothing vital in their stead. The 


without its elvilization 


unmixed blessing. 


great non-Christian university at Tokio enrolled 
2,000 Chinese students last year. Two other non- 
religious universities are in process of construction, 
one at Shan Tung, the other at Hong Kong. Lord 
William Cecil, who has recently been touring the 
empire, feels keenly this situation. “It makes me 
sad,” so he writes, “to think of poor China with 
these three great universities hard at work turning 
out not good Confucians, good Buddhists, good Jews, 
or good Christians, but just producing men without 
faith, and therefore too often without principle, 
truth or honesty.” While this picture might be 
easily overdrawn, our responsibility in this field is 
certainly great. 

There is, however, a very hopeful side to China’s 
awakening, and not the least cause of encouragement 
is the religious revival now in progress. Since 1903 
the movement has steadily spread through the 
northern and eastern provinces, and, while the out- 
side world has not been affected to any marked 
degree, many of the mission groups have been won- 


derfully revived. This stirring of dry bones is 


vividly described by a young missionary who, though | 


not working in a Friends mission, was educated in 


Friends colleges. He writes: 


The revival has come to Luchowfu First-day after- 
noon Mr. Shi spoke to the men, and one old man, whom we 
had counted a faithful servant, in a humble prayer, con- 
fessed to lying and stealing. At the same hour Dr. Osgood 
addressed the woman’s meeting, giving them a very plain talk 
At the close most of the audience left at once in most 
unusual quiet. But a few of the inquirers stayed to ask, 
“How do you confess sin? We would if we knew how.” At 
the evening meeting three women rose, one after another, con- 
fessing their sins, and for the first time publicly owning 
Christ as their Saviour. At the early morning prayer service, 
Second-day, one of the men in the hospital confessed to pride 
and disagreeable temper, and apologized to another for not 
treating him’ properly. One of the Christian women con- 
fessed pride, jealousy, and hatred of her son and daughter-in- 
law. Three women inquirers spoke, one confessing card- 
playing and gambling. But in the afternoon meeting, Third- 
day, the Spirit was present in power. One after another the 
hospital students rose. We heard all about their luke-warm 
spiritual lives, their neglected Bible study and prayer, their 
unwillingness to witness for Christ, their neglected preaching 
and teaching among the patients, and their lack of love for 
them, their selfish motives in studying medicine, their failure 
to try to win their own people,—it was all poured out before 
God and their fellow Christians. Fourth-day after- 
noon we met for regular church prayer-meeting. Practically 
all the Christians and inquirers brought written pledges and 
resolves for the new year. They had chosen over 70 indi- 
viduals for whom to work and pray during the year. . . . 


on sin. 


But in one pregnant sentence our correspondent 
sums up the whole matter. The principle applies 
in America as well as in China: 


We realize as never before that known sin cannot be toler- 
ated in a growing Christian life. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ALLEN JAY 
—XXXIX.* 

70. A Brief Review of the Origin of the Five 
Years’ Meeting, the Preparation of the Declara- 
tion of Faith, and the Adoption of the 
Uniform Discipline. 

In preparing this short history of these facts, I 
wish to acknowledge that I have drawn largely from 


a lecture given by Timothy Nicholson before the - 


Christian Endeavor Society of Friends Church, 
Indianapolis, and later before the one at Fairmount, 
Indiana. TI have also had access to all the published 
proceedings of the various quinquennial conferences 
and of the Five Years’ Meeting up to date. In all 
ages of the Church, God has had men who, as some 
im the tribe of Issachar in David’s time, have had 
understanding of the signs of the times and knew 
what Israel ought to do. Such men have had ideals 
sometimes so far in advance that they have had to 
wait for the mass of the people to be educated up to 


the visions God had given them before it was safe’ 


to proclaim them. I have seen it stated that John 
Woolman said that he waited some years before he 


* Copyright, 1900, by The John C. Winston Co, 
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was at liberty to tell Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
all he had seen of the evils of slavery and the posi- 
tion that God called that yearly meeting to take on 
that great issue. Perhaps Barnabas ©. Hobbs, of 
Western Yearly Meeting, had understanding of the 
signs of the times when he wrote the proposition, an 
extract from which was sent to all the other yearly 
meetings in a postscript to Western Yearly Meeting’s 
epistles in 1870: “This meeting has been intro- 
duced into a desire for a more perfect union among 
the different yearly meetings of Europe and America. 
There are many departments of Christian labor of 
common interest that call for united counsel. * * * 
We apprehend that a general council, composed of 
representatives appointed by the several yearly meet- 
ings, would have a harmonizing and unifying effect 
upon our common Society and render the whole and 
its parts more truly supportive of each other; whose 
conclusions and recommendations shall only be 
advisory in their nature. Should this proposition 
meet with general approval, we would suggest that 
the first meeting be held in the State of New York, 
immediately after Canada Yearly Meeting, in 1872.” 
Indiana Yearly Meeting, which occurred the follow- 
ing week, referred this proposition to a committee 
to report in 1871. The report was in substance that 
“the way did not open to accept the proposition at 
this time.” Similar action was taken by several 
other yearly meetings. Therefore no general con- 
ference was held. Widely separated as American 
yearly meetings were, and there being no permanent 
bond of union between them except that of epistolary 
correspondence, there grew up a spirit of independ- 
ence and neglect of co-operation. This independence 
on the part of certain prominent members in one or 
more yearly meetings was manifested in some of 
the epistolary correspondence. Differences of 
opinion in these epistles sometimes led to earnest 
exhortation, now and then bordering on criticism. 
This kind of correspondence was the basis of the 
proposition of Western Yearly Meeting in 1875. 
In this same year, 1875, Indiana Yearly Meeting 
adopted the following as the united judgment of 
the meeting: ‘We feel called upon at this time 
to reaffirm the views always held by Friends upon 
the subject of baptism and the supper. “We believe 
that the baptism which essentially pertains to the 
present dispensation is that of Christ, who baptizes 
Tis people with the Holy Spirit, and that the true 
communion is a spiritual partaking of the body and 
blood of Christ. Therefore we believe it to be incon- 
sistent for any one to be acknowledged or retained 
in the position of minister or elder among us who 
continues to participate in or teach the necessity of 
the outward rite of baptism or of the supper.” 
Again, in 1885, the following minute was adopted by 
Indiana Yearly Meeting: ‘Having learned with 
sorrow that certain individuals holding the position 
of ministers of the gospel in one of the co-ordinate 
bodies of the Society of Friends have partaken of 
the rites of water baptism and of the bread and wine 
in the so-called communion of the Lord’s Supper, 


some of whom have administered these rites to others 
and have been holding meetings within the limits of 
Indiana Yearly Meeting, and advocated publicly and 
privately their views, which are contrary to the testi- 
monies which the Society of Friends have always 
maintained as to the spiritual nature of Christ’s 
Kingdom, and to the declaration of faith in our book 
of discipline, and to the united judgment of our 
yearly meeting in 1875; now in order to protect our 
membership from such influences and such teaching, 
all of our meetings are advised to refuse to receive as 
acceptable ministers of the Gospel, whether members 
of other yearly meetings or of our own, those teaching 
doctrines or practicing rites contrary to the above 
declaration of faith and minute of the yearly meet- 
ing, Their minute or certificates should not be read 
im our meetings, nor should meetings be appointed 
for them in our meeting-houses, nor should they be 
encouraged to labor within our borders.” 

For the foregoing reasons and some others, the 
concern of Western Yearly Meeting in 1870 and 
1875 was still a living concern with several of the 
leading Friends of Indiana and other yearly meet- 
ings. One evening during yearly meeting, in 1886, 
at the table of Timothy Nicholson were seated Wil- 
ham O. Newhall, of New England; Mary Underhill, 
of New York; William L. Pearson, then of North 
Carolina; Barnabas CO. Hobbs, of Western; Isom P. 
Wooton, of Iowa; and Francis W. Thomas, of 
Indiana Yearly Meeting. During the meal the host 
introduced the subject of a conference of delegates 
from all the yearly meetings. The matter was dis- 
cussed with much interest and with entire unanimity 
of judgment that the time had come for such a 
meeting, and Francis W. Thomas was requested to 
introduce the subject to the yearly meeting the next 
day. This was done, and the following minute was 
united with by the meeting: “The subject of a con- 
ference of committees from the different yearly 
meetings in America with which we correspond, 
having been introduced into this meeting, after 
deliberate consideration it was believed ‘that the 
holding of such a conference to consider matters 
pertaining to the welfare of our branch of the Church 
would strengthen the bond of Christian fellowship 
amongst us and tend to promote unity in important 
matters of faith and practice in the different bodies 
into which Friends in a manner are divided. We 
are therefore united in proposing to our sister yearly 
meetings in America that such a conference be held, 
and that it be composed of delegates appointed by the 
different yearly meetings, its conclusions to be only 
advisory, but at least five yearly meetings must unite 
in it or the conference not be held. We also propose 
that such a conference be held next year, 1887, in 
Richmond, Indiana, beginning on Sixth-day, follow- 
ing the close of Western Yearly Meeting, at 9 A. M.” 
Then followed the names of 12 delegates. “And we 
further propose that a cordial invitation be extended 
to London and Dublin Yearly Meetings to send dele- 
gates to this conference. This minute is directed to 
be appended to the epistles to the different yearly 
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meetings with which we correspond.” All the yearly 
meetings in the world with which we corresponded 
accepted the proposition of Indiana Yearly Meeting, 
and the conference was held at the time and place 
proposed. Those who had given the most thought to 
the conditions in our several yearly meetings, and 
who advocated the holding of such a conference, 
hoped that in this way one declaration of faith or 
Christian doctrine and one uniform discipline for all 
the American yearly meetings could be agreed upon, 
and that ultimately the advisory conference would 
result in a permanent body with certain delegated 
powers. 

It is not my purpose to give a detailed account 
of the various quinquennial conferences and the dis- 
cussions which finally resulted in the declaration of 
faith, in the uniform discipline, in.the formation of 
the American Friends Board of Foreign Missions 
and the establishing of the Five Years’ Meeting in 
1902, for these discussions are matters of history and 
are published in the minutes and proceedings of 
each meeting, and will be interesting reading for 
the future historian of our Society. Our young 
Friends should read and study them, that they may 
know how all these conclusions were finally reached. 
A few facts about the writing of the declaration of 
faith may be interesting and worth preserving. 
After the organization of the conference the first 
question proposed for discussion was: “Is it desir- 
able that all the yearly meetings of Friends in the 
world should adopt one declaration of Christian doc- 
trine?’ One entire session was devoted to the dis- 
cussion of the question, more than 20 delegates from 
nine yearly meetings taking part, and all but one 
in the affirmative. A committee of 12 was appointed 
to draft the said declaration of faith, which was, after 
free discussion, approved by the conference and sub- 
sequently adopted or approved by all the American 
yearly meetings except Ohio. The committee met, 
and different ones were appointed to prepare certain 
sections of the declaration, but the greater portion of 
it was prepared by our late dear friend, Joseph Bevan 
Braithwaite, of London Yearly Meeting. It was 
written at the desk where I am now sitting. When 
he left home, thinking that something of the kind 
might claim the attention of the conference, he put 
in with his baggage several books and manuscripts 
that were prepared by the earlier writers among 
Friends and had not been changed by Friends of 
more recent date in this country or anywhere else. 
Tlis remark was: “We want the original Quakerism, 
free from the influence and thought of some of our 
Friends who have imbibed some of the spirit and 
practice of other denominations or have been influ- 
enced by their environments.” Our dear friend 
worked early and late when not in the conference. 
I remember lying on the lounge until he quit writ- 
ing near midnight, and then taking him to the 
dining room and getting him something to eat before 
he lay down. Then in the morning he was up before 
anyone else. This was the case for two nights. 
Before it was presented to the conference it was 


gone over carefully, Joseph Bevan Braithwaite sit- 
ting at the desk reading carefully what had been 
written, Dr, James E. Rhoads, Philadelphia, looking 
over the quotations from Friends writings to see 
that they were correctly quoted, and Dr. James 
Carey Thomas, Baltimore, watching the Scripture 
quotations to see that there were no mistakes made 
there. They have all three passed away, but their 
work remains. Next morning, after it was adopted 
by the conference, Joseph Bevan Braithwaite handed 
me the pen he wrote it with and said: “Thee may 
have that to keep.” I have it yet. 


The subject of establishing a conference of yearly 
meetings with certain delegated powers, to meet at 
stated periods, was ably treated and agitated in a 
paper written and read by Dr. William Nicholson, 
of Kansas Yearly Meeting. He pointed out the 
importance of it, and with a perfect insight he por- 
trayed what we now have in the Five Years’ Meeting. 
There was no time to discuss it, but the yearly meet- 
ings were requested to consider the subject. While 
there was no time to enter upon the consideration 
of this important matter, it was interesting to notice 
that the opposition to this and other advanced steps, 
such as the uniform discipline and the American 
Friends Board of Foreign Missions, came from those: 
occupying extreme views, conservatives or radicals. 
The extremes met in opposing movements calculated 
to unite the Church. People who have extreme 
views either way as a rule are not safe leaders. 
They can see but one side of a question. Indeed they 
would have people believe there is but one side, and 
that, their side. A friend of mine who was a great 
educator once remarked to me: “Only a few men can 
see both sides of a question,” but Dr, William 
Nicholson read the signs of the times and knew what 
Israel ought to do. ‘Such men are born leaders, but 
have to wait sometimes. He said: “Such a meeting 
will be organized some day and will have a beneficial 
effect in strengthening and unifying the Chureh.” 
He saw the finger of God pointing in that direction. 
Such men labor, and other men enter into their 
labors. To-day our branch of the Church needs men 
who have “understanding of the signs of the times 
and know what Israel ought to do” ; men whose vision 
is forward, ‘and not backward; men who see good, 
and not evil in the future for the Church; men who: 
are laboring to unite, rather than to divide the 
Church; men who tell us that the hand of God is 
good upon us. So that Friends may say one to. 
another under their leadership: ‘Let us arise and 
build.” 


LIFE A SONG. 


Our lives are songs; God writes the words; 
And we set them to music at pleasure; 
And the song grows glad, or sweet, or sad, 
As we choose to fashion-the measure. 
We must write the music, whatever the song, 
Whatever its rhyme or meter; ( 
And if it is sad, we can make it glad, 
Or, if sweet, we can make it sweeter. 


—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. « 


t , 
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JAMAICA AND THE JAMAICA NEGRO. 


BY DAVID BUFFUM. 


In a recent issue of Tur American Frienp I 
read with interest an account of a visit to Jamaica 
and the Friends Mission. J am somewhat familiar 
with the island of Jamaica, having at one period 
of my life spent considerable time there, and it seems 
to me that some features of the description that I 
read merit a little further elaboration. 

First, the clhmate: The frequent rainfall men- 
tioned is a distinctive feature of that part of the 
island. ‘The trade winds, which blow forever from 
the northeast come full against the coast in that 
locality, and the great Blue Mountain range, which 
traverses the eastern part of the island, lies nearly 
transverse to the direction of the trade winds. It is 
a well-known physical fact that wherever such con- 
ditions exist there is condensation of moisture and 
frequent precipitation on the windward side, and a 
considerable dry area on the lee side. Nowhere is 
this better illustrated than in eastern Jamaica. At 
Port Antonio and its adjacent territory the rains are 
excessively frequent and heavy, while at Kingston, 
on the other side of the mountains and only some 30 
miles distant in a straight line, there is so little 
rain as to be hardly worth mentioning and one gets 
the impression of never ending sunshine. This con- 
dition is very general over the whole of the great 
Liguanea Plain, on which the city of Kingston stands. 
This plain is exceedingly beautiful and fertile, and 
though rather hotter than many other localities on 
the island, its dryness makes it one of the healthiest. 
The annual death rate in Kingston is (or, at least, 
was when I was last there, and I do not suppose 
conditions have changed much) less than that of 
Boston. 

The rainy section north of the mountains takes in 
nearly all of the country between Port Antonio and 
Port Morant, and includes Mouchioneal, near which 
is the Friends mission. Though riountlinone and 
thus as different as it can well be from the Liguanea 
Plain, it is equally beautiful, and in many parts 
it is fertile almost beyond one’s powers of description. 
But the features which tend to the most exuberant 
vegetable growth—heat and moisture—are not the 
most favorable to man, and this section is not as 
healthy as the dryer localities. By a careful observ- 
ance of the laws of health one can resist, to a con- 
siderable extent, its unfavorable influence; but the 
natural conditions are not to be changed. 

Of the population of Jamaica, not over 1 per cent. 
is strictly white—though between the Caucasian and 
the African of pure descent are many grades and 
all shades of color. The, remainder are negroes. 
These, as might naturally be expected, are ignorant, 
idle and superstitious, but they do not seem to be 
criminals. The island is well governed, and crimi- 
nal acts among the negroes are of less frequent 
occurrence than here. 

Of course, all negroes have a religion of some 


kind. In Jamaica it may be avowedly almost any 
of the regular orthodox beliefs, but, as in all of the 
West Indies and even in our own country, it is 
deeply permeated with the obeeah, or voodoo worship 
of Africa. It is difficult for white people to learn 
just what this is, but it is known in general to be 
such a bad thing, and some of its rites so horrible 
and cruel, that its observance in Jamaica is forbid- 
den by law, and obee-men, or priests, are severely 
punished if caught practicing their craft. The 
“Roaring Calf” or “Chief of the Duppies” is a 
favorite deity, and “duppies,” or ghosts, abound 
everywhere. All over the island are spots supposed 
to be haunted by duppies, that nothing in the world 
could induce a negro to cross after dark. Fortun- 
ately, these spots seem never to be on the highway, 
but more than once when taking some “short cut” 
on horseback I have seen my negro attendant make 
a wide detour to avoid stepping upon the ground that 
I crossed. 

I recall an interesting exhibition of negro super- 
stition which took place not long before I came north 
the last time. <A black “prophet” had taken up his 
abode in a cave in the mountains where he was fed 
by the negroes—to whom he referred, quite poeti- 
cally, as “ravens.” The prophet lived high; chicken 
graced his board (or would have, if he had had any) 
every day and he grew sleek and fat. During his 
career as prophet he eschewed ordinary clothing, at 
least on state ocasions, and wore a calf skin, hair 
side out, around his loins. Whether this had any 
symbolic connection with the “Roaring Calf” can 
only be surmised. The negroes, when questioned by 
the authorities, all eagerly disclaimed any voodoo 
worship whatever, and stated that the gentleman in 
question was ‘‘jes’ prophet, suh—jes’ plain prophet, 
an’ nuffin else.” Every Wednesday he came down 
io a broad, shallow place in the Hope River—a 
stream which empties into the sea a few miles east 
of Kingston—and blessed the water; and the negroes, 
men, women and children, flocked from all directions 
and squatted in the water to be healed of their dis- 
eases—sometimes imaginary, and sometimes real 
enough. 

I was extremely anxious to see one of these healings, 
but was very busy at the time and did not find the 
opportunity until the craze was over and it was too 
late. A friend of mine, however, an American sea 
captain who lived at the same house, did so, and he 
told me there were more negroes in the water than he 
could count. Every negro had a bottle which he 
filled and carried away for future emergencies. 
Some days later I learned, quite accidentally, that 
a negro whom I knew had a bottle of the precious 
fluid, and I questioned him concerning its curative 
properties. He said that it was ‘‘ve’ hy ; strong, ve’hy 
strong, suh,”’ should 


and under all the circumstances I s 
think it might be. 

The great trouble with the West Indian negro is 
his lack of ambition, and as long as his wants remain 
as simple and primitive as they usually are, he has 
little incentive to work. By a few days’ labor he 
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can build a hut sufficient for himself and his family, 
and a very small patch of bananas and yams will sup- 
ply them with food. It must be remembered that 
he is only one removed, and that a very short one, 
from savagery. Every one who is familiar with 
West Indian conditions knows that a great many 
mulattoes and other mixed bloods, with opportunities 
not one whit better than those of the negroes, attain 


education, wealth and social consideration. Why? 
Simply that they have a better heritage. It is the 


blood of the Caucasian that gives brains, ambition 
and the instinets of civilization. 

For the same reason the negro, if civilized and 
enlightened, is unable to maintain himself unguided 
and unaided, upon the plane to which he has been 
raised; he must have rulers of a race to which civil- 
ization is not so new a thing. Hayti, where the 
blacks, since their first independence of white rule, 
have had no aid nor interference from white men, 
has told that story in unmistakable terms, and— 
leaving out all stories of that unfortunate country 
which might seem to be exaggerated—what I have 
seen personally in Hayti would convince any observer 
that the path of the negro to a real civilization cannot 
in the nature of things be a short one, nor one that 
he can tread alone. The white man’s burden is no 
myth but a very real obligation laid by civilized 
society upon the superior white races. 


Prudence Island, R. I. 


[For Tue AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


SPECIAL FAVORS. 


BY P. J. CAMPBELL. 


Some people are by nature endowed with qualities 
that draw to them the attention and favor of those 
about them. By a kind of personal magnetism they 
unconsciously attract to themselves the pleasant and 
valuable in acquaintance and friendship. ‘These are 
the people we all want to help. ‘These are the peo- 
ple we all want as our friends—these natural aristo- 
erats to whom every good thing seems to be syphoned. 

So long as the special favors come unsought, and 
the personal magnetism is unconscious and unassum- 
ing, all is well. But as soon as the natural aristocrat 
turns plutocrat and begins to require as his right 
that which has been rendered to him freely by natural 
right, then the spell is speedily broken. As soon as 
special favors are demanded the very characteristics 
which formerly commanded them as voluntary and 
natural rights vanishes and fades away and the 
would be plutocrat’s pride goes a great deal faster 
after the fall than it did before the fall. 

Special favors mean inequality and injustice. 
They throw the world out of balance and destroy the 
equilibrium. There can be no equal rights for all 
while there are special favors for any one. No man 
should want anything that others may not have on 
the same terms. The honest runner in the race of 
life scorns to take an unfair advantage. He does not 
want to win on special privileges; he wants to win 


on merit alone. Favoritism is for children and the 
child mind; justice and fairness have made merit 
the only true prescription for success. All other 
kinds of attainment are counterfeit, sham and fraud 
and will not stand the acid test of time. 

The tendency to trade favors is a remnant of the 
child-man that lingers, and is incompatible with the 
ideals of justice and equality. To be free from 
prejudice for or against, to render unto every man 
according to his just deserts, should be the standard 
by which to measure life. 

Georgetown, Ill. 


CALIFORNIA YEARLY MEETING. 


The 15th yearly meeting of California was held 
at Whittier Sixth month 22d to 29th. John 
Chawner, so long the efficient clerk, was again at 
the desk and in much better strength than in some 
preceding years. He was again assisted by Susan 
I. Johnson, recording clerk, and R. Esther Smith, 
reading clerk. The attendance was about the usual 
number, with perhaps more from the distant meet- 
ings in northern California. 

Not a great many visiting Friends were present. 
Most acceptable indeed was the return of Charles 
i. Tebbetts, secretary of Friends Mission Board, so 
long a member of California meeting, and president 
of Whittier College. He was an inspiration to the 
Sunday-school, educational and evangelistic depart- 
ments, as well as to the cause of missions which he 
represented primarily. specially helpful to the 
evangelistic meetings were the services of Esther 
Cook, Indiana; Martilla Cox, Kansas; and Dr. C. R. 
Dixon, Colorado. To the missionary meetings 
interest was added by the presence and words of 
Edgar Hole, of the Africa Industrial Mission; 
Caspar Wistar, South America; Mary White, 
Jamaica; and other returned missionaries. 

The spiritual interests of those attending as usual 
received special attention. Meetings of personal 
devotional nature were held daily at 8.30 A. M. in 
the new primary Bible school building adjoining the 
church building. First-day was a period rich in 
spiritual blessings, and several of the evening ses- 
sions were evangelistic in their nature, under the 
leadership of H. Edwin McGrew, Mead A. Kelsey 


and others. 


Of the special departments of the yearly meeting, 
three have oceupied foremost place in California— 
evangelistic and Church extension, education, and 
missions. It was so at this session. The evan- 
gelistie board expressed the determination to wage 
more aggressive contest for the advancement of the 
work the coming year. The office of evangelistic 
superintendent was abolished and the salary of that 
position will be used in aid of the smaller meetings. 
There are many pioneer Churches, and so widely 
separated by the 600 miles between San Diego and 
San Francisco that practical aid can not be given 
by one superintendent without heavy expense. 
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Instead there will be quarterly meeting superintend- 
ents, who will look after the interests of their 
vicinity, and with the president and secretary of the 
evangelistic board will constitute the executive force 
for the work. 

A special fund of $500 was raised for assisting 
in the building of a meeting-house in Oakland, where 
a promising work has been developed by Levi T. 
Gregory. Two years ago he erected a tent in a field 
between Oakland and Berkeley and began holding 
meetings. The field is now solidly built with homes, 
one meeting-house has been built and outgrown, and 
another much larger is now to be erected. A special 
fund was also given for the help of the meeting at 
San Diego, where W. Mahlon Perry will serve as 
pastor the coming year. In the rapidly developing 
west, where a considerable city may be the growth 
of a year, there are especial opportunities for Friends, 
and unless they are seized at the moment, they pass 
over to the control of others and are lost to later 
effort. A hope was expressed that before long the 
Five Years’ Meeting may raise a Church extension 
fund which may be used for such development. 

The educational interests of the yearly meeting 
center in Whittier College, and the reports of the 
past year as given by President Newlin and by Dr. 
W. V. Coffin, president of the board, were highly 
gratifying. Twelve new courses of study have been 
added the past’ year, with very material increase 
in scientific apparatus and the library. 

The faculty was stronger than ever the past year, 
the tuition receipts double that of any preceding 
year, the income from that source and from the 
endowment being sufficient for all running expenses. 
Especially gratifying to the meeting was the report 
of the high spiritual and moral tone of the institu- 
tion as witnessed to by many Friends who have 
acquainted themselves directly with conditions in the 
college. A topographical map of the campus has 
been made the past year, and under the direction 
of the board architects are developing complete plans 
sufficient for a century in the future, so that the 
college may grow intelligently and harmoniously. 
The most immediate needs are a library building and 
a girls’ dormitory with kitchen and dining room 
facilities. A campaign in the interest of these two 
buildings is to be conducted at once, since the work 
is much hampered by lack of room. Of particular 
value to the institution is the work of the woman’s 
auxiliary, which has done so much for the comfort 
of the students and for the material development of 
the college. The student body was reported as very 
loyal and earnest in all their relations. 

The missions of the yearly meeting were reported 
to be flourishing. Twenty-four men and women are 
in the foreign field from California. The principal 
work is in Alaska, where several stations are main- 
tained and where ten Friends are teaching in schools 
under the pay of the Government. The principal 
station is at Kotzebue, where there are now 1,200 
members. A few of these converts fail in their pro- 
fessions, but by far the larger number show spiritual 


‘growth from year to year. Ninety per cent. of them 
hold family worship, and none use liquor. Wilson 
H. Cox and wife, so long laborers among the Indians, 


will take charge of the Kotzebue station this year; 


and Lizzie Morris Goodin returns to Alaska and 
will work at Candle Creek. The reindeer herds at 
Kotzebue and Deering are now valued at $15,000, 
and the former cleared $700 the past year. 

The work taken up two years ago in Guatemala, 
Central America, is growing. R. Esther Smith, who 
has been enlisting help at home for several months 
will return to the field this summer. She will be 
accompanied by J. H. Cammack and wife, who will 
take charge of a mission farm, and by Caspar Wistar, 
Philadelphia, as medical missionary. 

California has two departments of foreign mis- 
sions at home. The one with the Mexicans is in 
the hands of Ervin and Margaret Taber. It con- 
sists chiefly of family visiting, though a Bible school 
is maintained and many addresses in Mexican are 
given. Only a year ago the work with the Japa- 
nese was definitely begun. Already it has expanded 
to five localities and enlisted the services of 20 
teachers. The means used are schools for teaching 
English and other subjects, from which the pupils 
are led on to spiritual considerations. Thirty-five 
or forty converts were reported for the year. Bunji 
Kida, a Japanese, is general superintendent and 
evangelist of the movement under the support of the 
yearly meeting, living in Whittier and visiting all 
the localities where others are laboring and wher- 
ever camps of Japanese are maintained. So, 
although California is among the pioneer meetings, 
there are perhaps few doing more in proportion for 
foreign missions. 

It is possible that these three departments may 
not long maintain their pre-eminence. The Bible 
school work is so rapidly developing under the efh- 
cient superintendency of O. C. Albertson that it is 
claiming more and more consideration. Many of 
the monthly meetings have now organized their 
Bible schools and are accomplishing definite results. 
First-day morning the yearly meeting convened in 
sections for the study of methods, and a very profit- 
able session it was. 

The department of peace, under the leadership of 
Robert C. Root, is also showing material progress. 
As superintendent and as secretary of the Southern 
California Peace Association, he is reaching the high 
schools, colleges and teachers’ institutes with litera- 
ture, oratorical contests and addresses. The college 
oratorical contest in southern California was won by 
E. Burtis Healton, of Whittier College. The yearly 
meeting gladly united with the request of New York 
to unite with all branches of Friends for the promul- 
gation of peace. 

The yearly meeting felt a special loss from the 
death of Dr. C. J. Cook, the superintendent of the 
department for the suppression of the liquor traffic, 
a member of the college board, and helpful in all 
the work of the Church. John Henry Douglas, 
who has been so seriously ill at Pasadena, sent greet- 
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ing and was extended the earnest sympathy of the 
meeting. 

Special addresses of great interest were given dur- 
ing the sessions. ‘The Message of Quakerism” was 
presented by J. J. Mills: Quakerism is the synonym 
for a lofty and vital message to the world; the mes- 
sage of the first generation of Friends was one lived 
rather than spoken. Charles E. Tebbetts and J. J. 
Mills spoke on education. Out of their long experi- 
ence they assured Friends of the safety of the Friends 
college. The criticisms came from immature stu- 
dents and from outsiders who do not know conditions 
except by garbled reports. “In thirty years inti- 
mate acquaintance with colleges I have not known a 
case where the students’ faith was wrecked.” Mis- 
sions were discussed by Charles E. Tebbetts, E. T. 
Hole, R. Esther Smith and others. Peace, by Robert 
C. Root, and temperance, by Rev. La Fontaine, a 
minister of Los Angeles. A mission study class was 
held daily under the leadership of Charles E. Teb- 
betts, and a children’s meeting conducted by Ella 
C. Veeder. 

The business methods of the meeting show very 
much progress in practical system. The spiritual 
tone seems higher than ever before. The yearly 
meeting faces another year with humility, but with 
faith and determination. Pia tH: 


Some Vielus on Present Bay Tapirs. 


HOW SHOULD A PRESENT-DAY FRIENDS 
MEETING BE CONDUCTED?—I * 


BY HARRY R. HOLE. 


Within no more than six years it has been my 
privilege to attend Friends meetings of almost every 
shade I have ever heard of. At least, I have surely 
found the extremes so far xs any important number 
is concerned. On the one hand, the Wilburites of 
northeastern Ohio, among whom a meeting may easily 
pass in unbroken silence, and where a desire to speak 
would probable prove one’s unfitness for service; on 
the other hand, those occasional gatherings of the 
Free Methodist type, where anyone whose sensibili- 
ties were even shocked, not to say outraged, by high 
jumping, could be convicted in the eyes of leaders of 
being “yet carnal.” 

Both extremes unite in one point—an excessive 
supernaturalism. In the one case there is much 
intelligence, but little use of it; in the other per- 
suasive reasonings with very little intelligence. 

A third extreme completes the triangle. This is 
found in the one-man service type, in which to a 
greater or lesser degree we ape others. 

In seeking for the center of truth our aim must be 


*The discussions which will appear under this caption grow 
out of a concern which arose in New York Yearly Meeting. 
In part they are the thoughts expressed at the closing session 
of the meeting on ministry and oversight, and in part they are 
the thoughts which the authors would like to have pressed at 
that time. ‘The discussions apply to conditions common to 
the society at large, and will deserve the consideration of 
Tue AMERICAN FRIEND readers. 


to preserve a high zdeal while drawing real men to it. 
A theory that does not work lacks the divine element. 
By lowering the standard we may reach a greater 
number and leave them on a low plane; while a 
standard fit only for angels may touch nobody at all. 
This is one point at which we may have to strike a 
compromise, or an average. We must ask: How can 
we be practical without a fatal sacrifice of the ideal; 
and vice versa. 

A conservative meeting which I once attended fre- 
quently for some months had a goodly gathering 
twice a week—young and old together—a select 
school, several persons who took part in meetings 
and some preaching in the demonstration of the 
spirit and of power. In such a meeting I should not 
urge a radical change; but where are the others like 
it? The conclusion is that the Society had better 
lose one eye or hand and continue its saving work 
rather than suffer extermination and let the world 
go to perdition. 

In a large meeting of our own branch a pastor 
who had nearly the whole service was asked if volun- 
tary participation would be agreeable. He replied 
heartily that it would, and the next First-day morn- 
ing gave an earnest exhortation on the subject. The 
result was that one old gentleman was stirred to offer 
prayer, and then things went on as usual, just as 
though nothing had happened. If the minister in 
charge had clung to his ideal—had by his action 
proven the depth of his conviction, had allowed the 
meeting to remain in silence long enough to impress 
the solemnity of the occasion upon the congregation, 
and had persisted in the practice, there would, I 
believe, have been an awakening to a sense of personal 
responsibility. 

But would this please the people or would it drive 
them away? Would it lessen the .esteem in which 
the pastor was held endangering his position or shak- 
ing down his work? These are important considera- 
tions, but not the first. Rather, can one who has 
received the dispensation of prophecy make a practice 
of imitating the priest; can one who knows that 
gifts are conferred on the many continually allow 
himself to usurp the time of those who willingly 
neglect; can one who holds the Quaker ideal of 
worship and service permit an entire departure from 
it habitually without proving reereant to his trust ? 

If a deep-rooted custom is right follow it; if not, 
change the custom! If people want what is right, 
give it to them; if not, give them what they need. 
It is not the first question: “What do they want?” 
but “What have we to give?’ Let us not follow 
Balaam’s example. I contend that only in a very 
limited sense should we think of ourselves as a 
democracy; I prefer to look upon us as a theoeracy— 
not a Church government of, for and by the people, 
but one ruled by the Spirit of God. What*the people 
want is not the question; nor yet what we want to 
give them; but the key is found in the words of the: 
Master: “Blessed are they that hear the word of 
God and keep it” (Luke 11:28), with those of the: 
apostle, “Ye are not your own.” 
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Those who do not want to hear proper persons 
who are only beginning to exercise a gift are guilty 
ef Church suicide. This is more desperately wicked 
than race suicide, insofar as sending the soul to 
perdition is worse than sending the body to the grave. 
Those who want no silence, yet are not willing them- 
selves to break it, suggest that a Voice that talks in 
the silence must not be agreeable to them. The min- 
ister who fails entirely to give place to such work in 
the heart and mind is dismissing one of his best 
helpers. Those who want a continuous entertain- 
ment without any pause between the acts have a 
sorry notion of what it means to be a mouth-piece of 
the Eternal. Until they get a higher conception of 
that, the ministry can profit them but little; for, “Lo, 
thou art unto them as a very lovely song of one that 
hath a pleasant voice, and can play well on an instru- 
ment: for they hear thy words, but they do them not” 
(Ezek. 33: 32). 

Bunji Kida, a Japanese evangelist, says that after 
his conversion, being unsettled as to what denomina- 
tion should be his home, he was advised by a mis- 
sionary to join the Church in which God’s Spirit 
was working the most. This being rather hard to 
decide upon, he concluded to unite with the one 
in which God’s Spirit had the best chance to work; 
so he became a Friend. 

This is the Quaker stronghold. When we lose 
lieart and life religion we have no liturgy or ordi- 
nances to draw or hold the formalist; we must die. 
In our distress we ery unto the Lord and find the 
renewing of our strength and the quickening of the 
spiritual sense. But let us dismiss this ideal of 
worship and we are weaker than other men. Let 
us cease to have periods in which the responsibility 
rests upon God and the congregation, and the Spirit’s 
better opportunity among us will be a forgotten secret. 

In a living silence the Spirit will find things in 
hearts which the spoken word would not uncover, or 
He will prepare the heart for the message. In it, 
also, the pure heart is freed from outward distrac- 
tions until it can feel the drawing to service. Not 
only so, but the reproof that comes from Him leads 
to joy that no man can take away; and service per- 
formed under that direction is pre-eminently blessed 
to giver and receiver. 

To return to the question of policy. Will it please 
the people?’ There is a difference between pleasing 
and helping. Queen Elizabeth was a remarkable 
judge of good advice, and would swallow what was 
most unpalatable—after first making many wry 
faces. She would scold and sputter, but knew 
enough to yield. Why do people go to revival meet- 
ings night after night to hear what makes them miser- 
able? Because it meets their need, and however 
much they may resist the influence, they know too 
much to quench it at once. 

Adherence, within proper limits, to the ideal of a 
spiritual worship will not cause a pastor to lose the 
respect of the people. If it appears to shake down 
his work we may depend upon it that only loose 


example of Gideon and Jesus, in occasionally sifting 
out the insincere and establishing the faithful. 
Quality is the Quaker standard rather than quantity, 
and we would much better lose a few worthless folks 
than all be worthless. There are enough Churches 
to do the superficial work; ours is to keep spiritual 
and help them to be so. This is the true policy. 

Yet, after all this, I do not recommend copying 
after our own ancestors. “New occasions teach new 
duties”; and I only plead that we hold to that which 
is still useful, and must always be—enough silence 
or free service to make us see the invisible and hear 
what the natural man cannot discern. It is not 
desirable that we do away with a regular ministry, 
nor with congregational singing, nor with musical 
instruments, nor Scripture reading, nor other things 
which help to draw our hearts into closer union with 
Christ and one another, and better enable us to catch 
men. This emphasis is only to keep us from losing 
the one thing, now in special danger: “How should 
a present-day Friends meeting be conducted ?” 

First, by adaptation to circumstances. This 
includes consideration of the views and temperament 
of all concerned, frequency of the minister’s attend- 
ance, ete. No rule is possible because of the marked 
difference to be found, because our ideal is above 
set rules, and because reaching it is not to be done 
at a bound. 

Singing by the congregation, prayer by several 
individuals, Scripture reading individually, in con- 
cert or responsively, and preaching may all be very 
helpful, and are to a good degree essential. Care 
should be taken not to sing with gusto or lethargy 
whatever we may turn to by chance, but to select 
thoughtfully and sing reverently. 

Special music, as solos, etc., may be very effective. 
Instrumental exhibitions are objectionable, even 
though a whole orchestra may quite properly accom- 
pany the singing. I believe that anthems full of 
vain repetitions detract from worship, however desir- 
able for entertainment. Special music should be 
rendered with a view to making a helpful message 
foreeful; never in such fashion as to obscure the 
words and merely display a voice. Pope Pius did 
wisely in recommending that operatic music be dis- 
placed in Catholic churches by something simpler, 
because such display attracted attention to the choir 
rather than to the altar. 

It would be possible to devise a beautiful Quaker 
ritual, but even a slight beginning in such a line, 
it seems to me, is quite out of harmony with our 
ideals. 

Finally, a Friends meeting should be “conducted” 
as much as necessary to accomplish the end, but, by 
all means, as little as possible. Somebody asks: 
“But what is to be done with disturbers ?’ Certainly 
this problem is not solved by the pastor’s disturbing 
the meeting the entire hour. In the second place, 
many of us would be glad if our meetings might be 
disturbed a little more than they are. I doubt if 
many meetings are really in danger of having their 


bricks will fall. The minister may well follow the | work injured by improper communications, however 
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tedious a few persons may sometimes be. Some- 
times the judges in such cases are themselves without 
judgment, thinking themselves to be something when 
they are near nothing. It is a good thing to trust 
God to manage His own meeting, and be sure we 
keep our places. If then, after long and prayerful 
consideration, we are sure the work is being hurt, a 
few kindly words in private, probably from an elder, 
will likely be sufficient. If a person of bad character 
is putting himself forward, the eldership should sup- 
press him summarily, but it is a very delicate matter 
to find fault with an honest soul. Better if possible 
to pray and labor that he may be led step by step 
into greater efficiency than to nip the bud of promise. 

It is said that in a certain Church there was an 
old man whose blundering speech was quite distaste- 
ful to those who listened to his faithful testimonies. 
Especially were his fellow-Christians distressed at 
one particular prayer meeting, when a young man in 
whom they were greatly interested was in attendance. 
The old man talked of restitution in his usual blun- 
dering way, and the people thought the young man 
would be completely disgusted. But he, being soon 
after converted, traced his new decision to the 
old man’s words, which had awakened his own con- 
science to a particular crooked place in his life which 
he had to straighten up. 

The problem, then, of how to conduct a Friends 
meeting is one to be solved every time we meet. It 
requires head, heart and Holy Spirit to solve it 
aright. And only by those lofty and subtle princi- 
ples of liberty, simplicity, variety and spirituality 
can we attain the standard set for us by George Fox 
when he said: ‘‘Let all your meetings be held in the 
power of God.” 


Currespondenre. 


To tHE Eprror or THe AMERICAN FRIEND: 


Friends will perhaps have heard that we are on our way to 
America, and may be anxious to know the reason for our 
return. For over a year Margaret Simkin has suffered from 
ill health, with frequent serious illnesses. Recently, when I 
returned from a visit of over two weeks in the outstations, I 
found her again very ill. This, together with previous attacks, 
convinced the physicians that it was useless still to hope for 
recovery so long as we remained in China, and they, therefore, 
advised our temporary return to the homeland, where there is 
good hope that she will recover and soon be able to return to 
the field. 

We regret exceedingly the necessity of leaving the work, 
which, as we were able to enter more deeply into it, was every 
month becoming more inviting. Especially do we regret leav- 
ing just this time when the staff in Chungking had already 
been reduced much below its usual strength, and when now, 
by our absence, the burden will fall still more heavily upon 
our colleagues. We believe, however, that our homecoming 
will be an economy in the end, for if Margaret L. Simkin can 
regain her health and return to the work it will be much 
better than to remain in China, growing worse every year 
until our furlough, and then possibly not be able to return at 
all. Besides this we believe that God has some work for us 
to accomplish at home in awakening the home Church to a 
still deeper realization of the great opportunities of the foreign 
work in which it is engaged. We can, therefore, only follow 
God’s leading, confident that He will in His Providence 
change this disappointment into blessing. 

Thus far we have had a very safe and satisfactory journey, 
arriving at Ichang after a little more than six days on the 


‘on a new field of labor. 


houseboat. ‘The river had risen several feet, so the rapids 
were much less formidable than usual, and we rode through 
them all in safety. We found a steamer leaving Ichang in a 
day and a half, which gave us just the time needed for trans- 
acting our business and passing our effects through the Cus- 
toms. Less than two days brought us to Hankow, where we 
made excellent connection with a larger steamer for Shanghai. 

I have been much impressed with the difference in the atti- 
tude of the Chinese in Sz-Chwan, as compared with that in 
Ichang and Hankow. In these cities they seem to despise the 
foreigner, and assume.a bold, know-it-all attitude toward him, 
which is in marked contrast to the respect in which he is 
held in most parts of Sz-Chwan. We in West China have a 
golden opportunity of which we must avail ourselves before 
the steamboat and the railroad shall bring the unscrupulous 
trader to us in large numbers. We cannot too strongly 
emphasize how vitally important it is for China that her 
people should gain their first experience of the foreigner from 
the Christian missionary rather than from the too often God- 
less and dissolute merchant. 

We are due in Shanghai this afternoon, and shall probably 
cross the Pacific by one of the northern routes. Letters 
addressed 4 Everett Avenue, Ossining, N. Y., will be for- 
warded. 

Sincerely yours, 


Rosert L. SIMKIN. 
The Yangtse River, near Shanghai, 
Fifth month 30, ryog 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselues 


Lindley M. and Elizabeth C. F. Stevens have removed for 
the summer from Poughkeepsie, N. Y., to the “Ministers’ 
Home,’ Monkton Ridge, Vt. 
; C 

Mary Rickett, a teacher in a school under the care of 
Friends at Victoria, Mex., is at the home of her parents in the 
limits of Bloomingdale (Ind.) Meeting for a two-months’ 
vacation. 


Clark Brown will close his second year’s work as pastor at 
Lynnville, Iowa, Ninth month 1st. Alfred J. Hanson has 
been chosen as pastor at that place for next year. 


The Children’s Day program, at Wilmington, Ohio, on the 
evening of the 13th ult., was devoted to missions. The theme, 
“The World for Christ,” was most beautifully carried out, all 
of the elementary grades of the Bible-school having some 
part in it. 


Charles E. Newlin, Indianapolis, Ind., who delivered the 
annual temperance address this year before New England 
Yearly Meeting, at Portland, Maine, spoke acceptably the fol- 
lowing First-day morning at Friends Meeting, Woonsocket, 
R. L, before an unusually large audience. 

J. H. Long and H. O. Nichols have settled in Roosevelt 
County near Ingram, New Mexico. ‘They are well pleased 
with the prospect, and think the country presents an excellent 
opening for a Friends settlement. They would be glad to 
hear from any who might be interested. 

Having overcome their natural modesty about their age, 
some of our New York Yearly Meeting Friends allow 
their names to be added to our “Roll of Four Score Years”: 
Hannah B. Goddard, East Farnham, P. Q., is 91; Sarah B. 
Meader, Bristol, Vt., 90, and Sarah M. Hazard, N. Ferrisburg, 
Vt., 88. Who will be the next to report? 

After five years of service, most satisfactory to the meeting, 
Frank Moorman expects to close his pastoral work at George- 
town, Ill., the last of Ninth month. He has not yet settled 
Writing concerning his work, one 
of the Georgetown Friends says: “Sound in doctrine, clear 
and forceful in expression and always deeply spiritual and 
earnest, his sermons never fail to edify and strengthen.” 

On First-day, the 4th inst., there took place at the home of 
Benezette and Lilly Williams, Western Springs, Ill. a little 
reunion of Friends who had at one time belonged to the old 
Western Springs Meeting. The occasion was the visit to the 
city, their old home, of A. Edward Kelsey and Rayner W. 
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Kelsey. Beside those already mentioned, there were present 
Edith, Hester and Ellen Williams, Asa Kelsey, Albert Macy, 
John Maxted and son, Ralph, all former members of the 
Western Springs Meeting. A sweet time of spiritual fellow- 
ship was enjoyed and A. Edward Kelsey spoke helpfully. 


Wilmington Yearly Meeting’s Congress of Bible Schools 
was held at Highland, Ohio, the 15th ult. The attendance was 
all the house could accommodate, and the program one of life 
and interest. 

Errol D. Peckham spoke on “Teacher Training”; 
aia on “Relation of Pastor to Bible-School”; W. H. 

IcDow, on “Value of the Organized Work.” Reports of 
State convention by several who attended, Round-Table, roll- 
call of delegates and “Golden Schools,” simultaneous confer- 
ences of superintendents of departments, with the other items 
usually present, made a full day’s work and gave striking evi- 
dence of the splendid work being done by the Bible-schools of 
the yearly meeting. 

We are much interested in the work which our Friend, 
Oliver M. Frazier is doing in the city of Omaha, Neb. The 
deep concern for the extension of the Church in Omaha was 
laid upon our Friend more than two years ago and he began 
to study the religious and social conditions of that city, 
though the way did not open then for him to take up the work 
in person. In the meantime a real preparation was going on— 
a deepening of experience and a widening of knowledge— 
and now he is in the field. There are about 25 Friends in that 
city as a nucleus of a meeting and the number can probably 
be rapidly increased. There should be a live Friends meeting 
in this important city. It will for the present need some help 
from the outside, and our readers are encouraged to assist it. 
Subscriptions can be sent to Lloyd Mattson, treasurer, 1026 
South Thirty-second Street, Omaha, Neb. 

Wabash Quarterly Meeting was held at Amboy, Ind., the 
24th to 26th ult., and was a time of special blessing to many. 
Visiting ministers present were Isa C. Johnson, Superin- 
tendent of Evangelistic Work of Indiana Yearly Meeting; 
Daisy Barr, pastor at Fairmount; Chas. E. Hiatt, pastor in 
First Friends Meeting, Marion, Ind., and Minerva Hubbard, 
from Wichita, Kan. 

The business was transacted in harmony and love. A vol- 
untary offering, large enough to pay the tuition of two stu- 
dents in the Biblical department of Fairmount Academy, was 
taken at the time the report was given. 

The report, which was given by the instructor, Richard 
Haworth, Wabash, Ind., showed a prosperous year just closed 
and bright prospects for the future of the work. 

On Sixth-dav the attendance was very large. Meetings were 
held in the old and new houses both forenoon and afternoon, 
but the seating capacity was insufficient to acommodate the 
people. . f 

The mid-year rally of Wilmington Yearly Meeting Christian 
Endeavor Union, held at New Burlington, Ohio, Fifth month 
22d, was a rally in fact, as well as in name. -Nearly every 
society in the yearly meeting was represented, and many had 
large and enthusiastic delegations present. 

L. O. Brown, Christian Endeavor Field Worker for the 
iy meeting, had a chalk-talk on “Snap-shots From the 

ield.’ 

Errol D. Peckham gave an address on “T’o-day’s Call to 
Young People,” and Prof. Samuel L. Haworth, one on “Giy- 
ing. 

New Burlington Society won the beautiful silk banner 
offered by the union to the society reaching the highest per 
cent. in certain specified lines. 

Richard R. Newby was re-elected president, and Mary 
Franklin, secretary. The president, secretary and field worker 
all attended the State Christian Endeavor convention at 
Canton, Ohio, the 22d to 25th ult. Richard R. Newby, as 
vice-president for Friends, is a member of the State Executive 
Committee and had a place on the program as leader of the 
Friends Rally on the 25th. 


Many of our readers will be surprised and saddened to hear 
of the sudden death of our valued missionary in Jamaica, 
Arthur H. Swift. An old-time friend of the family who has 
just returned to his old home, West Falmouth, Mass., writes; 
“We find our native neighborhood in sorrow and sympathy 
with its long-time residents, Henry D. and Emma Swift, over 
the tidings which came by cable from Jamaica, on the Ist 
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instant, of the death of their valued son, Arthur H. Swift, 
after one day’s illness. He had reached the prime of life, for 
many years devoting his best powers to the religious and 
educational care of thousands of the negro population and of 
the Hindoo coolies of Jamaica, having preferred the cause 
of Christ, and Him crucified, to high business prospects, which 
were offered him near his Massachusetts home. The results 
of his devotedness on that island have been wide-spread and 
remarkable. More close to their hearts than their losses by 
the hurricane and by the earthquake will a multitude of con- 
verts feel the loss of their friend, superintendent and 
“preacher.” 


The following item from The Friend (London), touches 
two sides of a very pertinent question: 

A beautiful spirit of Christian love and unity marked the 
proceedings in connection with the opening of The Woodlands, 
Northfield, Birmingham, last week as a crippled children’s 
convalescent and nursing home, the gift of George and Elsie 
Cadbury. The chairman stated that under the care 
of the Birmingham and District Cripples’ Union were 
upwards of 1,000 children and 350 adults, and that between 
7,000 and 8,000 visits were paid every year to the homes of 
cripples in Birmingham. For a long time the Society had felt 
the need of a larger and permanent convalescent and nursing 
home for the children, and now that want was supplied. Their 
object would have taken much longer to realize had it not 
been for the generosity of Mr. and Mrs. George Cadbury. 
Besides the Home, they had given £1,000, and the grounds 
had been laid out by their gardeners. The Home 
would provide accommodation for eighty cripples. At present 
twenty-six beds were occupied, as many as the funds would 
allow. There were 1,500 crippled children in the city. The 
house and grounds covered six acres, two of which were occu- 
pied by a kitchen garden, for it was rightly felt by George 
Cadbury that the children should be provided with fresh vege- 
HADLES Meet Ot et 

The Rabbi, who supported the proposition of Geo. Cadbury 
to tender a vote of thanks to the Bishop (in opening the Home), 
contributed some interesting facts about Jewish children. 
During the many years he had labored in Birmingham, he 
said, there had been remarkably few cripplied children 
among his community. ‘This he attributed, under God’s provi- 
dence, to the domestic virtues of the Jewish women. He 
mentioned this not from feelings of vanity, but in the hope 
that his remarks would reach the general public and have a 
good result. The comparative immunity of Jewish children 
from illness he attributed to the loving care of their mothers 
—especially to the almost universal practice among rich and 
poor of mothers nursing their children in the way that nature 
provided. Doctors would tell them that the practice had a 
considerable effect in saving children from deformities. 
Respecting this, the Bishop later, in acknowledging the vote 
of thanks, said he hoped the remarks of the Rabbi would 
shame us as a nation into a wholesome reformative zeal. 


MARRIED. 


Smitu-Kerates—At the home of the bride’s parents, Harry 
R, and Elizabeth Keates, Richmond, Ind., Sixth month, 30, 
1909. Elbert Whitney Smith, Pasadena, Cal., and Catherine 
Clibborn Keates. i 


DIED. 


Brooxe.—At his home, in Sandy Spring, Md., Fiffth month 
9, 1909, Roger Brooke, son of the late Roger and Sally Pleas- 
ants Brooke, in his sixty-third year. He was an elder in 
Ashton Monthly Meeting. 


Brown.—At Amesbury, Mass., Sixth month 23, 1909, Mary 
Alice Brown, widow of Robert Lewis Brown, aged eighty- 
eight years. A beloved member of Amesbury Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

CortincHam.—At Smyrna, N. Y., Sixth month, 25, 1909, 
Charity Cook Cottingham, aged eighty-one years. This Friend 
found her calling in a home. Five of her nine children, nine- 
teen grand children and ten great grand children survive her. 


Ricxs.—(Corrected notice.) At her home, in Richmond, 
Va., Fifth month 31, 1909, Eliza C. Ricks, daughter of the late 
John B. and Rachel Crenshaw. Her husband and three chil- 
dren survive her. She was an earnest Christian worker and 
an esteemed member and officer in her meeting. 
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Che IJuternational Lesson 


THIRD QUARTER. 
LESSON Iv. SEVENTH MONTH 25, I90Q. 
PAUL. AT ATHENS. 
Acts 17°: 16-34. 
For special study verses 22-34. 


Gotpen TExt.—God is a Spirit: and they 
that worship Him must worship Him in Spirit 
and in truth. John 4: 24. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Seventh month 19. The new 
‘doctrine. Acts 17: 16-21. 

Third-day. Paul at Athens. Acts pes 
22-34. 

Fourth-day. The mighty God. Isa. 40: 


‘9-17. 
Fifth-day. Incomparable. Isa. 40: 18-26. 
Sixth-day. The true God. Jer. ro: 1-12. 
Seventh-day. God is a_ Spirit. Jno, o 4: 


19-26. 
First-day. Judgment by Christ. II Cor. Be 


I-10. 
Time.—so or 51 A. D. Paul spent, 
perhaps, three or four weeks at Athens. 


Place.—Athens, the capital of Greece, 
one of the most celebrated cities of the 
world, and still in Paul’s day one of the 
most beautiful, with its unequalled 
Parthenon, and other temples of the 
heathen deities. Its university was also 
one of the most celebrated. It was the 
literary and artistic center of the world 
of Paul’s day. 


The distance by sea from Dium to 
Athens was about 200 miles, and it 
shows the depth of the affection of his 
Berean converts that his escort should 
have taken that long journey and back 
so as to ensure, if possible, his safety. 

16-21. While Paul waited for his 
companions, he was not idle—he went 
into the synagogues, and on the market 
Place gave his message to those who 
would hear him. Not only that, but he 
“reasoned” with men who were repre- 
sentatives of the two great schools of 
philosophy—the Stoics, “who conceived 
God as a living force embodied in 
Nature, rather than as a person.” ‘They 
prided themselves on_ indifference to 
pain and pleasure of all sorts; hence 
the word “stoicism.” The Epicureans, 
on the other hand, regarded the world 
as the outcome of chance, and held 
happiness to lie in real, sensible pleas- 
ure, which could best be secured by 
avoiding all excess of whatever kind. 
“Their aim was cultured enjoyment of 
this life since (as they believed) soul 
perished ‘ with body.” It was not 
strange that they should call Paul a 
“babbler.” Literally, the word means a 
“seed picker,” and the Greeks used it 
to designate those who picked up ex- 
pressions and used them without know- 
ing what they were talking about. 
Paul’s address, of which we have only 
a summary, was skilful, able and elo- 
quent. j 


16. “Full of idols.” R.V. Pausanias, 
who visited Athens while it was. still 
uninjured, says that there were more 
gods in Athens than in all the rest of 
the country. Pliny, who was a con- 
temporary of Paul, says Athens had 
3,000 statues besides numerous small 
ones. The translation, “wholly given 
to idolatry,” is not only incorrect, but 
gives a false impression. Notwithstand- 
ing their multitudes of images, the 
Athenians were remarkable rather for 
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lack of religion of any kind than for 
deVoticn to idols. 

18. “The resurrection” was wholly 
contrary to the notions of both Stoic 
and Epicurean. | 

19. “Areopagus.” R. V._ Notwith- 
standing the familiar “Mars Hill,” it is 
by no means certain what is meant by 
the word in this verse. It may mean 
“Mars Hill,” as in the Authorized 
Version, or it may mean the council 
named after the Areopagus (see verse 
eo Ry V.) “In.either case there isene 
evidence that Paul was being tried. It 
would seem to be an occasion for him 
to declare his views, possibly before 
those who had the authority to prevent 
him from teaching if they thought his 
words injurious to public morals and 


order. 

22. “Mars Hill.” “Areopagus.” R. V. 
“Too superstitious.” Far better as in 
American R. V. “Very religious.” Paul 
would be most unlikely at the very 
beginning of his address to say anything 
which would irritate his hearers. ‘The 
exact translation would be “unusually 
given to the worship of divinities.” 

23. “For, as I passed along and ob- 
served the objects of your worship, I 
found also an altar with this inscription, 
To An Unknown Gop. What, there- 
fore, ye worship in ignorance; this I 
set forth unto you.” Amer. R. V. This 
is unquestionably the best translation of 
this famous verse. Such inscriptions 
were not uncommon. ‘The ‘ambiguity 
of the expression enabled Paul to use 
this in a way calculated to attract his 
hearers. The man who erected:the altar 
doubtless wished to honor some deity 
who, he thought, had done him a service 
which could not be ascribed to any of 
the known deities. 

26. “And he made of one every nation 
of men,” etc. R. V. “Having deter- 
mined their appointed seasons.” R. V. 
“The periods of national growth and 
development, as also the bounds of 
nations are, in Paul’s thought, the man- 


ifestation of a divine purpose.” 


28. “Your own poets.” Aratus, who 
was a Cilician like Paul, and Cleanthes, 
who died 224 B. C. 

29. Paul says your own poets say men 
are the offspring of God, therefore men 
ought not to worship idols. 

30. “The times of ignorance, there- 
fore, God overlooked; but now He com- 
manded men that they should all every- 
where repent.” R. V. (Compare Rom. 
3:25.) The “times -of ignorance” re- 
ferred to were the long past of Gentile 
history. 

31. “The assertion of a future judg- 
ment was not new to his hearers, but 
that this was to be by a man whom God 
had raised from the dead was new.” 
Exactly how Paul would have continued 
is not known. Apparently his points 
were, “the resurrection proved; (1) 
Christ’s claim that He was the Son of 
God; (2) that His teaching was true, 
a part of which was He should judge 
the world; (3) the resurrection of the 
dead and a life beyond the grave. 

32. “Mocked.” As might have been 
expected from many of the Athenians. 

33. Departed from the Hill, or from 
the council. 

34. “Among whom was Dionysius, the 
Areopagite.” R. V. A member of the 
Council of Areopagus. It is said that 


he became bishop of the church at 
Athens. He is not mentioned again in 
the New ‘Testament. The so-called 
writings of Dionysius, the Areopagite, 
were probably a work of the fifth cen- 
tury. “Damaris.” She may have been 
a woman of rank, and probably, from 
her name, was a foreigner. She is not 
mentioned again. Paul does not seem 
to have been able to found a church at 
Athens. 


NOTICES. 


The manuscript for “Sketches of the 
Life Work of Jonathan and Drusilla 
Wilson” is now in the hands of the 
printer, and the books will be ready for 
distribution by the 15th of Eighth 
month. Fifty cents a copy. Address 
Elizabeth L. Symons, Carmel, Ind. 


North Carolina Yearly Meeting will 
give a hearty welcome to all ministers 
or other workers who come to us duly 
accredited. All who anticipate coming 
will please correspond as soon as possi- 
ble with Eli Reece, Greensboro, N. C., 
that arrangements may be made for 
entertainment and _ service. Yearly 
meeting convenes Eighth month 4th, at 
Guilford College. 


ORIGIN 
OF A FAMOUS HUMAN FOoD. 


The story of great discoveries or in- 
ventions is always of interest. 

An active brain worker who found 
himself hampered by lack of bodily 
strength and vigor and could not carry 
out the plans and enterprises he knew 
how to conduct, was led to study various 
foods and their efforts upon the human 
system. In other words, before he could 
carry out his plans he had to find a food 
that would carry him along and renew 
his physical and mental strength. 

He knew that a food which was a 
brain and nerve builder (rather than a 
mere fat maker) was universally needed. 
He knew that meat with the average 
man does not accomplish the desired 
results. He knew that the soft gray 
substance in brain and nerve centers is 
made from Albumen and Phosphate of 


Potash obtained from food. ‘Then he 
started to solve the problem. 
Careful and extensive experiments 


evolved Grape-Nuts, the riow famous 
food. It contains the brain and nerve 
building food elements in condition for 
easy digestion. 

The result of eating Grape-Nuts daily 
is easily seen in a marked sturdiness and 
activity of the brain and nervous system, 
making it a pleasure for one to carry on 
the daily duties without fatigue or ex- 
haustion. 

Grape-Nuts food is in no sense a stim- 
ulant, but is simply food which renews 
and replaces the daily waste of brain 
and nerves. 

Its flavor 1s charming, and, being fully 
and thoroughly cooked at the factory, it 
is served instantly with cream. 

The signature of the brain worker 
spoken of, C.. W. Post, is to be seen on 
each genuine nackage of Grape-Nuts. 

Look in packages for the famous little 
book, “The Road to Wellville.” “There’s 
a Reason.” 
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{Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1124 Park 
Road, Washington, D. C ] 


TOPIC FOR SEVENTH MONTH 25, 19009. 


HEROES OF MISSIONS IN CHINA. 
Marr. 5 : 13-16. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Seventh month 19. The ideal 


Servant. Isa. 42: 1-4. 

ging dey. Redemption by units. Isa. 44: 
1-8. 

Fourth-day. A promise to the Orient. Isa. 


60: 1-3. 
Fifth-day. Good soldiers. II Tim. 2: 1-9. 


Sixth-day. A missionary’s life. Acts 20: 
17-35. 

eventh-day. Love under persecution. 

att. 5: 43-48. 

Tradition ascribes China together | 


with India to the field of the labors of 
the Apostle Thomas, but it is only tra- 
dition, and nothing definite can be stated 
as to the introduction of Christianity 
into China until perhaps the sixth cen- 
tury, when the Nestorians began a work 
that lasted for almost a thousand years, 
but of which but a single monument 
survives. This is a tablet of black 
marble, dating from 781 A. D., and re- 
cording the establishment of the “Tllus- 
trious Doctrine,” now placed for safe- 
keeping within the walls of a Chinese 
temple. 

Catholicism has repeatedly sought to 
plant itself in the Empire, and it is 
estimated that three-quarters of a 
million of converts give allegiance at 
the present time to that form of 


COULDN’T FOOL HIM. 
DOCTOR WAS FIRM AND WAS RIGHT. 


Many doctors forbid their patients to 
drink coffee, but the patients still drink 
it on the sly and thus spoil all the 
doctor’s efforts, and keep themselves 
sick. 

Sometimes the doctor makes sure that 
the patient is not drinking coffee and 
there was a case of that kind in /St. 
Paul, where a business man said: 

“After a very severe illness last win- 
ter which almost caused my death, the 
doctor said Postum was the only thing 
that I could drink and he just made me 
quit coffee and drink Postum. My ill- 
ness was caused by indigestion from the 
use of tea and coffee. 

“The state of my stomach was so bad 
that it became terribly inflamed and 
finally resulted in a rupture. I had not 
drunk Postum Very long before my lost 
blood was restored and my stomach was 
well and strong and I have now been 
using Postum for almost a year. When 
I get up from bed after my illness I 
weighed 98 pounds and now my weight 
is 120. 

“There is no doubt that Postum was 
the cause of this wonderful improve- 
ment. I shall never go back to tea or 
coffee, but shall always stick to the food 
drink that brought me back to health 
and strength.” 

Look for the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville” in packages. “There’s a 
Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


Christian faith. The * standard for 
acceptance is said not to be high, and 
certain temporal advantages that are 
secured by affiliation with Roman Cath- 
olicism may be of influence in leading 
some to profess conversion, though 
there were many cases of the strictest 
fidelity and courage shown by these con- 
verts at the time of the Boxer uprising. 

A pioneer among Protestant mission- 
aries was Robert Morrison, born in 
England of Scotch parentage in 1782, 
and appointed the first missionary to 
China of the London Missionary So- 
ciety in Fifth month, 1804. Difficulties 
between Great Britain and China led 
to his going by way of New York, and 
he became, in 1809, translator for the 
East India Company. Seven years after 
Morrison's arrival in China, he bap- 
tized his first convert, who proved him- 
self sincere and steadfast. The same 
year (1814) was marked by the printing 
of his translation into Chinese of the 
entire New Testament, the Bible being 
completed four years later. His labors 
in China covering a period of twenty-five 
years, terminating with his death only 
a short time before war between China 
and Great Britain, gave to the situation 
almost aS unpromising an aspect as it 
had had at the beginning of his labors. 
It is said that at the close of this war 
in 1842 the number of living Chinese 


converts might have been counted on, 


the fingers of one hand. After eighteen 
years more of cautious, persistent, faith- 
ful endeavor hardly more than a score 
could be claimed, but important begin- 
nings had been made along many lines 
of effort, evangelistic, medical, educa- 
tional and literary. 

The Chinese have been characterized 
as a naturally hostile people, and this 
would apply especially to those who 
sought to introduce innovations of cus- 
toms and modes of thought among those 
of so self-centered and suspicious a dis- 
position. Two important avenues of 
approach have been that of medical and 
surgical relief, and that of philanthropy 
at the times of the devastating and fre- 
quent famines that scourge a land so 
nearly “saturated” with people as is 
China. But that the Chinese are “rice 
Christians,” or followers for the loaves 
and fishes, is a charge that has been 
overwhelmingly disproved by acts of 
faithfulness, even to martyrdom, on the 
part of many who became followers of 
Him who gave Himself for us that 
we through Him might have hope. 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN 1oo9. 


Oregon Yearly Meeting, in Newberg, 
Ore., Seventh month 21st. H. Edwin 
McGrew, clerk, 318 South Boylston 
Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 

North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
a L. Lyndon Hobbs, clerk, Guilford, 


Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wil- 


mington, Ohio, Eighth month _ roth. 
one J. Brown, clerk, Wilmington, 
io. 


Ohio Yearly Meeting in Mt. Pleasant, 
Ohio, Eighth month 24th. Edward 
Mott, clerk, 3207 Cedar Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Iowa Yearly Meeting in Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, Eighth month 31st. Stephen M. 
Hadley, clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


For 
Better 
Starching 


A teaspoonful of melted 
paraffine in hot starch gives 
a much better finish to linens 
than starch alone. 


Paraffine is wonderfully 
handy to have about the 
house — useful somewhere, 
somehow, from Monday to 
Saturday. 


Pure Refined 
PARAFFINE 


is an admirable finish for uncarpeted 
floors. A little added to hot wash 
water loosens dirt from soiled clothes. 


Nothing seals a fruit jar or jelly 
glass so sure as dipping the cap or 
cover, after closing, into hot Paraffine. 


Ask for our anti-stick Paraffine 
Paper Pad for ironing day. It keeps 
the sad-irons smooth. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


Western Yearly Meeting, in Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month 15th. Thomas C. 
Brown, clerk, Mooresville, Ind. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, in Richmond, 
Ind., Ninth month 22d. Timothy Nich- 
olson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Wichita, 
Kan., Tenth month 8th. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, 1813 University Avenue, 
Wichita, Kan. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 12th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa. 


A STATESMAN. 


Shortly after Mr. Gladstone’s death a 
local politician delivered an address 
upon the life of the statesman before a 
school. When he had finished, he said, 
“Now, can any of you tell me what a 
statesman is?” A little hand went up, 
and a little girl replied, “A statesman 
is a man who makes speeches.” “Hardly 
that,” answered the politician, who loved 
to tell this story. “For instance, I some- 
times make speeches, and yet I am not 
a -statesman.” The little hand again 
went up. “I know,’ and the answer 
came triumphantly, “A statesman is a 
man who makes good speeches! !”— 
Christian Register. 


A woman who both by bearing and 
dress could be distinguished as “new 
rich,” entered a street car and with a 
very haughty air seated herself near an 
old Italian. When the conductor came 
to take up the fares, she said to him in a 
very loud voice: “Let me off at my hus- 
band’s bank.” ‘The conductor, evidently 
knowing her, assured her that he would, 
and passed on to the Italian. “Let me 
off at my peanut stand,” called the old 
fellow as he paid his fare—Epworth 
Herald. 
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FINANCIAL 


mor 34 years we have been paying our cus- 
tomers the highest returns consistent with 
“(J conservative methods. First mortgage loans 
of $200 and up which we can recommend after 
mthe most thorough personal investigation. 
#25 Certificates of Deposit also for savings investors. 


ALU METTLE Ask for Loan List No. 702, 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment —tested by our cus- 


tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 
est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list. 


[ELLSWORTH Anb JONES,| 


| “IOWA FALLS, IOWA. - 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and Okla- 
homa, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. Safest form of investment; no fluctuations 
in value; securities personally inspected; no 
loan made to exceed 40 per cent. of our valuation. 
Collections made without expense to Investor. 
Long and successful experience. References 
furnished, Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 


JosEPH J. DICKINSON FRANK M. REED 
S | NET TO] FARM 
LENDER! LOANS 


Write for up to date map of the new state and 
descriptive papers of our high grade first mort- 
gage loans on improved real estate in Eastern 
Oklahoma, the richest agricultural country in 
the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third value. 
All securities personally inspected by a salaried 
employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance Com- 
panies and Individuals who have invested in 
our mortgages for years. 


THE AMERICAN INVESTMENT C0. 


WALTER B. PASCHALL, Pres’t 
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SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘‘The 
American Friend”’ to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
line each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than 25c. Cash with order, 


IN THE RICH SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY, in Tulare Co., 
in which are some of the biggest trees in the 
world, and the highest mountain in the States, 
a few Friends have bought unexcelled orange 
land cheap Write to WM. P. SMITH, Strath- 
more, California. 


A GOOD OPENING—For a Friends settlement 
in the Pan Handle of Texas. Where land is 
cheap, climate delightful, good water, mild 
winters, in a good farming district. For infor- 
mation write, JOHN A. NIXON, or GEORGE O. 
CARPENTER, Plainview, Texas. 


AMERICAN FRIENDS designing to spend 
some time in London will find pleasant lodgings, 
with or without board, with Mrs. Ellen Elizabeth 
Orashaw, 99 Jerningham Road, New Cross, S.E., 
@ neat and quiet locality. Reference, Gilbert 
and Anna G. Cope, West Chester, Pa. 


If you have anything to adver- 
tise, use the Subscribers?’ Want 
Column of The American Friend. 
The cost for space is small and the 
results are almost invariably grati- 
fying. The American Friend, 1010 
Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


LONG DISTANCE 
Pare wyIN DT bn: G 


We've printed catalogs and other goods for 
customers in far-away Georgia, Kansas, 


Indiana, California and other distant points, 
Freight charges are a small item 
compared with guadity of work and service. 
THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CoO. 


Makers of the Better Kind of Printing 


921 Filbert St., Philadelphia 


Try Us. 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadel phi= 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders > “4 
Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 


capital stock = 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, 
RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, re- 
turnable on demand, for which interest 
is allowed. 


The Provident Life 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Qffice, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


and Trust Go. 


ASSETS, $82,228 ,483.14 
5,441,841.53 
7,831,007.86 


. . . 


Charter Perpetual. 


And is empowered by law to act as EX- 
ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, 
RECEIVER, AGENT, ete. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 
from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. 


BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mer. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary ; 
J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust, Office 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


™ WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
ASA. S. WING 
JAMES V. WATSON 
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ROBERT M. JANNEY 
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FRANK H. TAYLOR 
JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 


FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGR 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 

JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 
MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 

HENRY H. COLLINS 


PENN COLLEGE 


LOCATED AT 


OSKALOOSA, IOWA 


is a Christian College under the direction 
of Iowa Yearly Meeting of Friends 
PENN COLLEGE is equaled by few Educa- 


tionally and surpassed by 
none Spiritually. 


affords a ‘‘ Guarded Educa- 
t 


PENN COLLEGE «fora 
PENN COLLEGE PG ce you to Send fora 


atalog. 
ADDRESS 
PRESIDENT OF PENN COLLEGE, 
Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPE WRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate 


MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 
§ Bell, Walnut 52-10 


Telephones | Keystone, Race 70-09 


HALE TONES 
LINE CUTS. 
COLOR WORK 


A NW Cor OT ARCH 
FAIL ADEL PHIA. 


-»- THE CLERMONT.. 


IN THE 


BLUE RIDGE MOUNTAINS 
Open for guests, Kept by Friends. 


Charmian P. 0., Franklin Co., Pa. 


"THE VALUE off THe 
AMERICAN FRIEND as an 
advertising medium has been 
demonstrated time and again. 
Among our readers we feel 
sure there are many who 
would gladly avail themselves 
of the opportunity to use our 
advertising columns if only 
they fully understood the 
opportunity which THE 
AMERICAN FRIEND thus 
affords. We sheuld like to 
communicate with any 
individual or firm that may be 
interested in knowing more 
about the possibilities of this 
paper. A one inch space for 
13. weeks. costs $12.74; 
26 weeks, $21.84; one year, 
$36.40. Larger or smaller 
spaces at the same rate. 
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==— | we wish to be sure of the quality of our 


the reverential manner in which we handle the Holy 
Book, let us be sure of the integrity of our business 


books ; 


doxy of our creed, let us examine ourselves as to how 


far we keep faith with men; 


devout behavior in God’s house, let us give a thought 


about our conduct in our town; 


ingly estimate ourselves in our Sunday clothes, let us 
inquire as to how our neighbors reckon us up in our 


shirt sleeves —W. L. Watkinson. 


BEE ES LS EER Se GS 


goodness, let us test it on the secular side 
of life, rather than by its professional and 
ecclesiastical implications. When we recall 
when we complacently reflect upon the ortho 


when we remember our 


and when we flatter- 
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Events and Comments 


The northeast portion of what most 
of us know as the Peloponnesus from 
our study of ancient Greece, but which 
is now known as the Province of Elis, 
was visited last week by a disastrous 
earthquake. Several cities were entirely 
destroyed, and some two or three hun- 
dred people lost their lives. 


The difference between aviators in at- 
tempting hazardous flights is very 
marked. Latham, the Frenchman, who 
performs with the monoplane, is await- 
ing the right sort of a day to cross the 
English Channel, while the Wrights, 


with their biplane, are awaiting favora- | 


ble weather for a mere flight across 
country. So little is yet known about 
air currents that the American aviators 
regard as in the nature of an experiment 
a straightway flight over a broken ter- 
rain of hill and valley, wood and open 
field. 


The Disciples of Christ are planning 
a centennial anniversary celebration at 
Pittsburg from the 11th to roth of 
Tenth month. They expect at least’ 50,- 
000 delegates to be present from all 
parts of the world. 

While this denomination is less than 
one hundred years old, it now ranks 
sixth numerically among the religious 
bodies in the United States. In Mis- 
souri they are first and nearly or quite 
so in Kentucky, Indiana and Oklahoma. 
Throughout the upper Mississippi Val- 
ley their influence is proportionate to 
their membership and they are enlisted 
aggressively in the cause of prohibition 
and other reforms. 


It is a disappointment, but not a sur- 
prise, to find, so soon after the cruise of 
our great battleship fleet, that the Brit- 
ish officer writing on the American mer- 
chant marine, in the Atlantic Monthly, 
says: “For want of an American mer- 
chant marine, Japan, and not America, 
at the present time is ‘mistress of the 
Pacific,” from both a naval and a com- 
‘mercial point of view.” More “Dread- 
naughts” will not improve the situation. 
What America needs more than a great 
navy is a merchant marine commen- 
surate with her foreign trade. 


John D, Rockefeller’s gift of an addi- 
tional $10,000,000 to the funds of the 
general education board, whose ex- 
istence is due to his donations in the 
past, is wisely accompanied with the 
removal of the restriction upon _the 
eventual distribution of the principal, 
which hitherto has been one of the main 
conditions of his bounty. It is foreseen, 
in short, that the time might come when 
the distribution of the entire principal, 
as well as the income, might be dictated 
by the logic of events. It is said of 
J. D. Rockefeller that he gives his 
money away with as few errors of judg- 
ment as any living millionaire. 


It is sometimes encouraging to see 
how a good law is being evaded. ‘The 
prohibitory law of Kansas now in force 
absolutely forbids druggists from selling 
liquors, but the druggists, so we are 
informed, are furnishing to wholesalers 
the names and wishes of customers, and 
the goods are shipped direct to such con- 
sumers, who can take them out of the 
express office without breaking the law. 
At the end of each month the whole- 
salers send the druggists checks repre- 
senting 20 per cent. of the sales made 
to the customers whose names they send 
in. It is said that nearly every man in 
Kansas who ever bought liquor at a 
drug store has his name recorded in 
some wholesale liquor house in Kan- 
sas City, Chicago or St. Louis. 

This situation is not discouraging in 
the least. No one expects to reform an 
old toper with prohibitory laws. What 
they want is to protect the rising gener- 
ation .from needless temptation, and 
Kansas seems to be doing this as suc- 
cessfully as it has been accomplished 
anywhere. 


What now seems to be a very useless 
disaster occurred within one block of 


Ture AMERICAN FRIEND office last week. ° 


An old building was in process of recon- 
struction. The first story and a base- 
ment had been removed, while the upper 
stories were left intact supported by 
heavy beams. A huge girder that was 
being slowly hauled into the building 
struck one of these timbers, knocking it 
from its position; the rest of the shor- 
ing was not sufficiently strong to carry 
the weight, and the sides and front of 
the building fell in upon the floors, car- 
trying everything away. The only 
thing that saved many pedestrians from 
being buried in the debris was the fact 
that it was noon when the accident oc- 
curred and the wrecked structure was 
on the sunny side of the street, Pedes- 
trians, to escape the heat, had taken 
the shady side and were out of danger. 

As it turned out, five workmen were 
killed and a score of people injured. 
This is simply another illustration of 
the great risks our American people are 
willing te take in order to save a few 
dollars. 


The revolution in Persia has resulted 
in a victory for. the Nationalists. 
Mohamed Ali, former Shah, with his 
Queen, was compelled last week to flee 
to the, Russian legation for safety. The 
Nationalist leaders took this as a vol- 
untary abdication of the throne and 
promptly proclaimed Ahmed Mizra_ the. 
young Crown Prince, as’ Shah of the 


Empire, and Azad Ul Mulk, head of the 
Kajas family, was made Regent. The 
Nationalists are in complete control of 
the capital city, Teheran, and quiet is 
being restored. 

The Russian and British legations 
seem to be in no danger, since the 
Nationalists do not wish to provoke for- 
eign interference. With a few excep- 
tions, the property and homes of Euro- 
pean and American residents have not 
suffered during the siege. 

Affairs in both Turkey and Persia are 
steadily moving toward the establish- 
ment of constitutional governments. 
The reforms were initiated by the old 
rulers without bloody revolution, but 
the reactionaries in both countries have 
brought on subsequent disturbances in 
which more or less bloodshed has 
occurred, and the old rulers have been 
forced to give place to more progressive 
men. It is to be hoped that the people 
in both Empires are far enough ad- 
vanced to maintain the new liberty 
which these revolutions promise. 


As many of our readers already know, 
Cleveland, Ohio, is one of the cities in 
the United States that has undertaken to 
reform the “barbarous Fourth” <A 
local newspaper has this to say about 
their recent celebrations: “Boys used 
whistles, rattles, paper snappers and 
their lungs, but they did not. use cannon 
crackers, fireworks or cap pistols. ‘They 
seemed happier than they did a year” 
ago. In the morning between 3,000 and 
4,000 children marched in a carnival 
parade. They and the other children 
played ball and other games, and in the 
evening many of them saw the Syca- 
more Club fireworks display in Brook- 
side Park.” Such was the condition 
of things within the city limits, but 
fireworks, firecrackers and dynamite 
caps ruled in most of the suburbs. ‘The 
line where the city ordinance went into 
effect was marked as the spot where the 
caps were placed on the car trucks.” 

Of special interest is the testimony of 
Dr. Martin Friedrich, the health officer, 
who said after the day was over: “This 
has been an ideal Fourth of July. I 
have enjoyed it greatly. Tonight I like 
it more than ever. The further along it 
goes the more it appeals to you. And 
the best part of it all is there will be no 
price to pay in maimed limbs and handi- 
capped lives. Usually we have had sev- 
eral cases of tetanus before the Fourth. 
There is no reason why we should have 
one from today’s observance. It is the 
right thing.” 


NOTICE. 


To the Members of the Permanent 
Board of Indiana Yearly Meeting: 

Drar Frrenps:—By minute 53, page 
108, Minutes of Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing, 1908, the proposed absorption of 
meetings on ministry and_ oversight, 
pages II0-113, was referred to the Per-. 
manent Board. 

Permit me to suggest that the mem- 
bers of this board carefully study this 
very important matter preparatory to its 
consideration at our meeting on the 
22d of next Ninth month. 

LEANDER J. Wooparp, 
Clerk of Permanent Board. 
Richmond, Ind. : 
Seventh month 15, 1909. 
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FACTS. 


Most of us, no doubt, have grown weary, as 
Hamlet did, of ‘‘words, words, words,” and our 
spirits have inwardly revolted at the flow of talk 
and the flood of writing which sometimes threatens 
to drown the truth of things. But it is strangely 
difficult to get away from “words” and down to 
facts. In the great issue over the revolution of 
the earth the Church stoutly insisted that the earth 
did not “move,” and it “proved” its position in 
“words.” Galileo and Copernicus, on the other 
hand, insisted that the issue was one to be settled 
not by words, but by facts, and the facts all demon- 
strated that it did “move.” The simplest of us is 
now convinced that, in spite of Pope’s decrees and 
the endless “words” of bishops and priests, the 
world did move and does move. It would be a 
great gain if. we could bring our present day issues 
to a fact-basis and lift them above the maze and 
controversy of ‘‘words.” None of our present day 
problems can ever be settled by wordy disputes. 
They take us nowhere, but rather leave us muddled 
and confused, if not angered and provoked, for all 
religious separations have arisen over words, not over 
facts. The questions which ought to concern us are 
all in the region of concrete facts. We get nowhere 
so long as we debate about holiness or sanctification 
in the abstract. What we are properly concerned 
about is the concrete question: “Am I a holy person 


or am I living still in sin and a slave of it, and if | 


the transformation has been wrought in me, what 
did it? If it has not been made, why am I living 
this poor, halting, imperfect sort of life?’ Nobody 
ean really feel the fact of his actual life. without 
being thrown back on his Divine Helper for assist- 
ance. 

The same thing is true about our meetings. We 
have talked and talked and talked about worship 
in the abstract, and how meetings for worship in 
the abstract should be conducted. We need to grow 
more concrete and look the facts in the face. “Wor- 
ship” is not some fetish, to be gone through with in 
a blind, unreflecting form. It is a definite attitude 
of love and appreciation in the human spirit toward 
the Divine Spirit—an attitude which produces a 
spiritual effect in the character and nature of the 


person who attains it. Now, instead of talking about 
what might minister to true worship, why not ask 
concretely what actually does bring the soul most 
truly into this worshipful state? One manner or 
form of worship is no more sacred or holy than 
another. The best form is the one which really 
does lift men like us into an attitude of love and 
appreciation of God—the God our human souls 
seek. Does silence really do it, does music do it, 
does preaching do it? What do men actually find 
best carries their spirits beyond the din of the world, 
the defeats of time and death into the peace and 
victory of the Eternal Presence? It is a question 
not of theory, but of fact. 

And, again, the real evidence that a man has 
found God—whether it be 
worship—is to be sought in the fact that the man’s 
life has been truly affected. Conversion, sanctifica- 
tion and worship are not theories which rest on a 
foundation of “words,” and so can be toppled over 
by an article in a paper. They belong in the region 
of facts—facts which are to be studied in trans- 
formed lives; for to be ‘“‘saved” means to be a new 
kind of person, and to worship means to lay hold of 
energy to live by. They are facts capable of demon- 
a demonstration of the Spirit and of power. 


RAMs 


in conversion or in 


stration 


THE PRACTICE OF LOVE. 


Most of us reach “high moments” in our religious 
experience when a divine flame warms our heart. 
Holy motives sway our will, and love permeates our 
being. Happy moments, these, but no sooner do 
we begin seriously to live by them than we find the 
world full of cross purposes, jealousies and misunder- 
standings. Then, too, there are discrepancies between 
what we purpose to do and what we really accom- 
plish. Our best intentions are baffled and miscon- 
strued. Such experiences bring us face to face with 
a fundamental aspect in Christian endeavor—the 
task of translating holy aspiration inté holy living. 

At the very beginning of this study we should dis- 
tinguish between the “inspiration of love” and the 
“practice of love.” They belong together, but they 
are not the same thing. One is an affair of the 
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emotions and will, the other of actions and ability. 
One may come in a moment of time, the other comes 
only after patient endeavor. One is the source of 
spiritual power, the other its translation into life. 
Now, the “practice of love” is pre-eminently man’s 
part in the great work of redemption. God may 
inspire us with love, but without our hearty and 
persistent co-operation we can never have its prac- 
tice. That is something which does not come for 
the asking, it is an achievement which grows and 
matures with the years. This is one reason why 
God has given us a life to live. If we could reach 
the full measure of manhood in a “mountain-top 
experience,’ God could bestow that in an hour, but 
with the “practice of love” as an essential part 
of Christian manhood we have something to live for, 
though we become hoary with age. 


As the “practice of love” transcends holy aspira- 
tion, so, too, it is not confined to writing and talking 
about it. And here we are sometimes caught. As 
we work over this editorial the baby is ealling for 
attention, and his mother is unusually busy with 
other things. All this is happening at a time when 
the editorial is not urgently needed by the printers. 
The reader can make his own application—who has 
not had similar experiences? , Possibly you are at 
meeting, being highly edified by a lesson on self- 
sacrifice, when you suddenly become aware that a 
husband, mother or friend, who really needs rest and 
religious inspiration more than you, is doing the 
morning work at home. Such situations make us 
feel there is a chasm between our religious enthusiasm 
and actual life. It is this chasm we must bridge 
in the practice of love. 

There is still another form in which this contrast 
between theory and practice sometimes appears. It 
would be ridiculous if it were not fraught with such 
dire results. People get to talking about love in a 
very unlovely way. Again we shall let the reader 
make his own application. Suffice it to say that we 
cannot be too careful along this line. The “practice 
of love,” and not our creed or our preaching, is 
the standard by which the world measures the 
Church. 

This fact should keep us humble. It also affords 
us a leverage. by which we can move the world. 
Many a wayward boy who felt his mother’s religion 
too sentimental for a man has, nevertheless, been 
won back to the path of rectitude by her “practice 
of love.” Many a hard-headed unbeliever who could 
not accept the teaching of the Church has been com- 
pelled to surrender before the self-sacrifice and devo- 


tion of a Christian wife. This brings us back to 
the social aspect of our subject. 

As already intimated, the inspiration of love may 
be obtained on our knees in a closet, but the “practice 
of love” must be worked out in society. It involves 
a knowledge of men and conditions—a wisdom born 
of experience. It calls for a spirit of teachableness 
as well as a purpose that cannot be thwarted. We 
must live as common men, know something of each 
other’s responsibilities and victories, dip down into 
each other’s sorrows and taste each other’s joys—live 
together, and at the same time make our life square 
with the two great commandments—love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and thy neighbor as 
thyself. 


[For Tue American FRrenp.] 


THE MEETING FOR WORSHIP AMONG 
FRIENDS. 


BY PRES. ISAAC SHARPLESS. 


The crucial question for American Friends is not 
“modern thought,” or “holiness,” or conservatism, 
or the pastoral system, but the theory and practice 
of meetings for worship. 

In the revolution of fifty years ago there was incon- 
tinently cast off a number of customs and testimonies 
from which the life had largely departed. Friends 
had forgotten to revise their methods to adapt them 
to the growth of the centuries, and their influence 
and development were suffering accordingly. 

It is one of the anomalies of history that the body 
which took for its main principle direct revelation of 
God’s will to every man and generation should have 
crystallized with the idea that that which was once 
committed to their fathers in the way of testimony 
against existing evils must be transmitted unchanged 
to their children. Many Friends thus became mere 
imitators of the virtues of the past, not recipients 
of the new revelation, as fresh to them if they would 
open their hearts to it as it was to the first group 
that rallied, with all the enthusiasm of a conscious- 
ness of divine leading, around the preaching of 
George Fox and his best co-workers. Inevitable 
weakness in spiritual strength and numbers followed, 
for it is one of the laws of life that adaptation and 
progress must continually exist. 

But with this weakness there has grown up among 
the most serious and thoughtful Friends, as well as 
others outside our fold, a conviction that the import- 
ant principles of Friends, mainly that of the “Uni- 
versal and Saving Light,” must be the unchangeable 
basis of the new development, and that whatever logi- 
cally results from it in the way of practice or method 
must be carried out to its fullest extent. There will 
be questions coming up as to the’relative place of the 
inspiration of the individual and the inspiration of 
the body; as to the relation of this basis to the offices 
of Jesus Christ and the authority of the Scriptures, 
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which it is not necessary to discuss here; but that 
God does in very truth speak to man directly, warn- 
ing, converting, guiding him, giving messages to 
His followers for his fellow men, and assigning to 
them service for Him, is a doctrine without which 
Quakerism would be shorn of its most peculiar and 
most prolific feature. 

Does, then, the historic meeting for worship of 
Friends belong with the drab coat of our ancestors, 
good for them, but which it is an open question for 
us to adopt or to reject, or is it vitally associated with 
a permanent and necessary part of our system of 
belief ? f 

Insofar as the rigidity of its silence has been used 
to quench the Spirit which has called many sealed 
lips to vocal prayer or preaching, insofar as it has 
been used to deny opportunities for a free expression 
of the needs of the Church and its individuals, and 
for the supply of the “teaching” which many non- 
ministers are abundantly authorized to give, we must 
place the old meeting with the drab coat and not 
greatly lament its disappearance. 

But this does not tell the whole story. Something 
has gone in most parts of our country besides these 
unhealthy growths. The formal meeting in whole 
or in part has taken its place. An arrangement is 
oftentimes made in advance as to who shall preach 
and the time he shall occupy. Organs and choirs 
are a part of the machinery of service. Sometimes 
a few minutes, sometimes none at all, are open to 
the meeting, and these few minutes are expected to 
be occupied and are occupied by vocal services, so 
that silence as a part of worship is crowded out. 
In the course of a three months’ trip, largely among 
Friends, the writer did not know five minutes of 
consecutive silence in any meeting, except among the 
smaller conservative bodies, and for part of this devia- 
tion from old customs he will have to admit he 
himself was responsible. ' 

This is not said in the way of criticism, but 
because I would like ‘to be one with the western 
Friends in the attempt to solve a difficult problem, 
and because a full statement of facts seems an 
essential preliminary. What I say here I have said 
in substance in a number of the meetings in the west. 
In very many cases substantial unity has been 
expressed with the thoughts, but two difficulties 
which are real immediately present themselves. One 
is that a return to the old meeting, even in a modified 
form, would result in an immediate and very large 
reduction in attendance. The other is that oppor- 
tunities for dignified silent worship are filled by 
often times objectionable speakers, whose services 
are not edifying, but which have the sympathy and 
encouragement of a considerable minority of the con- 
gregation, so that the choice seems to lie between 
acceptable and unacceptable speaking. 

These are difficulties which have grown out of the 
activities of the past, sometimes unwise, and can not 
be immediately remedied. One would, however, like 
to see the tendencies in the right direction, the more 


influence towards a meeting which would represent 
Quakerism at its best. For difficulties always dis- 
appear in the face of honest and persistent attack 
upon them. 

What, then, is the ideal Friends meeting for 
worship. It is not a wholly silent meeting? Such 
meetings haye a place, and much silence in meetings 
may be of highest value, but a succession of silent 
meetings does not build up a- Church. I do not 
know one case where a long-continued series of meet- 
ings held in silence has resulted in the growth of 
membership from outside the borders, or not failed 
to lose many of its younger people. 

The ideal Friends meeting is one conducted on 
the basis of spontaneous inspiration, and where many 
members are willing to be faithful to the ideal. This 
does not necessarily mean that no preparation of any 
kind is to be made. One of the functions of the 
Holy Spirit is to bring things to our remembrance. 
It does mean, however, that whatever is done should 
be submitted to the test of the Spirit as to whether 
it is the right thing to say at that time. It means 
that the minister when he rises should feel within 
him a spring of life, and that without it he should 
not rise at all. It means that he should have some- 
thing of the authority of Isaiah and Amos, and that 
in feeling, if not in words, he should begin with: 
“Thus saith the Lord.” It means that as a prepara- 
tion for the prophetic service he should know the 
word of the Lord by direct communion, and for 
this it would seem that some silence was necessary. 
It means that the silence should be used by each 
member of the congregation not as wasted time, but 
as time of profitable soul-searching and growth— 
that a hushed spirit of congregational worship should 
pervade the assembly and that all that is said should 
be in harmony with this spirit. 

I know well how far many meetings, even when 
agreeing in theory, are from this ideal, but the 
remedy is not to desert it altogether. 

I am describing the prophetic meeting, the meet- 
ing which Friends of the most spiritual sort have 
always treasured as their choicest possession, the 
meeting which many other religious bodies are 
more and more approximating. An _ Episcopal 
bishop said, recently: “The contribution of the 
Friends to Christian worship is the use of silence. 
We are adding it to our services when we want an 
especially solemn time.” A Methodist bishop said: 
“We were just beginning to learn from you your 
ideas of worship when you flopped over to the other 
side.” A Congregational minister said: “You 
Quakers are the only people that know what to do 
with silence. We must learn.” 

The old Friends meeting can hardly go the way 
of the drab coat as obsolete. It is in advance of 
the times, not behind them, and we need to treasure 
it in our thoughts and come as near to it in our 
practice as we can, 

But there may properly be other kinds of meetings 
—meetings for teaching, for encouragement, for 


spiritual and well instructed Friends having a large | organization, for cheer—meetings where much free- 
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dom may be used in the vocal exercises. Of all the 
gifts mentioned by Paul, that of prophecy almost 
alone was recognized by the Quakerism of a century 
ago. A broader view is needed to satisfy legitimate 
present demands. But these meetings, while highly 
useful and indeed essential, are in another class from 
the meetings for worship. 

Does this do away with the pastor? Not as a 
pastor. It may or may not do away with him as a 
prophet. If the right basis of a Friends meeting 
were deeply ingrained, and a serious attempt were 
made to adapt our conditions to its demands, there 
would in many places in America be work of a 
Friendly sort for one man set apart to give to it 
his whole time, under divine leading. 
by such a man that many congregations can be held 
together. The services outside the meeting, ‘its 
executive work, its visiting, its sympathetic touch 
with the membership, its daily concern for individual 
welfare—both spiritual and temporal, here is a field 
which under old arrangements has often times been 
most imperfectly occupied, and which is absolutely 
needed in a Christian church. If the pastor also 
had the prophetic gift, he could, with others, exercise 
it in the meetings for worship under the same limita- 
tions as any other spiritual member. The pastoral 
question will probably set itself right in time, if we 
can fully grasp the underlying principles which 
should determine our meetings for worship. 


Haverford, Pa. 


[For Tue American FRIEND.] 
THE CHILDREN OF LAMECH. 


BY RUFUS M. JONES. 


Years and years ago, far away from where you 
live, my little reader, there was a strange old man 
named Lamech, who had some very interesting chil- 
dren that I am going to tell you about. When they 
were tiny babies their mother did not sing to them, 
because all this happened before anybody had ever 
learned to sing. And they never played with rattles 
or with dolls or with trumpets, because this was 
before anybody had ever learned how to make rattles 
or dolls or trumpets! That was a long time ago, 
wasn’t it? Well, the oldest child of Lamech was 
named Jabal—I expect they called him “Jab” for 
short. He had no playthings at all when he was a 
little boy, for, as I told you, nobody had learned how 
to make any yet, and there were no knives in the 
world and no tools of any kind to work with. So 
little Jabal had to find something else to play with, 
for, like all healthy little boys, he had to play. This 
is what he did: He tamed funny little animals which 
he found in the woods, and made a lot of pets. He 
found tiny lambs whose mothers had been killed by 
wolves, and little calves whose mothers had got lost 
m the woods, and little goat-kids whose mothers had 
been caught by panthers, and pretty soon he had so 
many pets that he didn’t know where to keep them. 


It is only | 


He asked his father what to do with them, but 
his father was a rough man and he didn’t care any- 
thing about pets, and he told him he had better kill 
them! No, indeed, he wouldn’t! Then he asked 
his mother, whose name was “Light shine,” what she 
thought. She knew right off what to do: “Why, we 
will cut some hair off the old goats and we will 
weave the hair and make some heavy black cloth, and 
out of the cloth we will make a tent, and you can keep 
your lambs and your calves and your goat-kids in the 
big tent. Then I will make you a little tent out of 
some more cloth and you can sleep in it, right near 
the animal tent.” That was the kind of mother to 
have, and they went to work together and soon had 
the tents made. The animals grew and had little 
ones of their own, and pretty soon Jabal had great 
herds and many tents, and he went from place to 
place to find grass and water for his flocks. 

But before this happened Jabal had a brother born, 
who was named Tubal. He did not like pets and 
he would never have any, but he always wanted to 
be making something. He would tie a stick to a 
big stone and use it for a hammer, and he made a 
lot of old stone tools, which he kept in a kind of 
rough shop. One day when he was digging in the 
ground he found some queer-looking, hard pieces 
that did not seem like ordinary stone. He worked 
over them day after day, and after much hard work 
he learned how to make iron out of them. He also 
dug up some copper, and he learned how to make 
things out of that. He made wonderful dishes for 
his mother, and he made a sharp knife for his 
father (which his father used in a very bad way), 
and he made chains for Jabal to use to tie his ani- 
mals. But the most wonderful things which he 
made I am going to tell you about pretty soon. 

Jabal and Tubal had another brother, who was 
named Jubal—you see they all had to have “bal” 
in their names. Jubal did not love pets and he did 
not like to make things. 
hear music. He would sit for hours at a time and 
hear the music of a running brook, or he would go 
into the deep woods and listen to the wind in the 
pines; and he loved the birds with all his heart—the 
birds that sang. One day he stretched some strings 
between two trees, and when the wind blew the 
strings made music, and Jubal jumped up and down 
and clapped his hands in joy. 

Next day he went down to Tubal’s shop and told 
him that he wanted something to make music on. 
“IT want something with strings for me to play on 
with my fingers.” Tubal kept trying to make it, but 
it wouldn’t work, while Jubal tried every way he 
could to explain what he wanted. After a while 
Tubal hit it just right, so that the strings made musie, 
and Jubal had the first harp that was ever made. 

He played on it until he fairly wore it out, and 
then he came back with a new idea. This time he 


told his brother to make a pipe to blow in, with | 


holes to put his fingers on; and the two brothers 
worked away again until Jubal had a flute—the first 
one that ever was made. And you may be sure that 


What he liked best was to— 
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Jubal’s little babies, when he had some, all had 
rattles, and his boys all had trumpets! 

But these were not all the children. There was 
still another child. It was the most remarkable of 
all—and it was a girl. She was named Naamah, 
which means “the pleasant one,” and I expect she 
was the joy of Lamech’s home, for good little girls 
are always the joy of the homes they live in. 

Naamah loved Tubal, with his funny tools, and 
she loved Jabal, with his lambs and goats and his 
black hair tents, but, best of all, she loved Jubal, 
with his harp and his flute. She would play by him 
all day and listen to his music, and when she went 
to sleep she always wanted Jubal to play on his 
harp, so that she could fall asleep to music. 

One day when she was listening to him play on 
the harp, suddenly she began to make her throat and 
lips move, and a beautiful sound came from her 
mouth. Nobody had ever heard anything like it 
before. Her mother, whose name was “Shadow’— 
for she did not have the same mother as Jabal— 
came running in, and Jabal came from his tent, and 
Tubal came from his shop, and they all held their 
breath and listened, for it was the first song anybody 
had ever heard in the world—and little Naamah had 
learned how to sing! 


Haverford, Pa. 


AS AN OLD EARLHAMITE SEES IT.* 


BY CAROLINE M. HILL. 


I am glad to be present on this festival day, for 1 
always feel that Earlham belongs to me in a peculiar 
way. It was the first school I ever attended. To 
this day, when I enter the big gate and see the old 
building, I feel a sense of awe that 20-story buildings 
in Chicago fail to inspire, and the same big lump 
rises in my throat that was theré when I first passed 
through this gate at seven years of age. By special 
favor of Professor Trueblood, I was allowed to enter 
the lowest preparatory reading class, and by special 
favor of Prof. William Birdsall to enter the lowest 
geography class. I was duly coached in the latter 
by my aunt, Anna Miles, then librarian, in her room 
on the third floor of Earlham Hall. This room I 
own, too, for in it I shed my first tears over long 
division and received my first scoldings for not wish- 
ing to play with just any one who happened to be 
about my own age. 

They sent me to Earlham at this tender age partly 
to be rid of me and partly to learn the three R’s, 
but that was only the beginning of what it did for 
me, and I think it is only the beginning of what 
it does for anyone. When I look back I can see what 


* This address was delivered at the semi-centennial of 
Earlham College, Sixth month 15, 1909, by Caroline Miles 

i ss of 1887. 
ene Miles Ges one of the ablest members of her class, 
and after leaving Earlham, she took a university course, Her 
mother was a minister in our Society and her husband, also 
a Friend, is a professor in the Agricultural Department of the 
University of Chicago. 
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the things were that made the deepest impression. 
The members of the faculty at the present time may 
be very well in their way—but there were giants in 
those days. Deepest of all was the impression of 
system, orderliness, neatness and schedule time that 
pervaded everything. Every meal was supposed to 
be a social function, and there was a right way to do 
everything. 

To return to this earthly paradise, where one had 
nothing to do but study, was the goal of my ambi- 
tions until time to enter as freshman, and I have* 
had no more valuable years than the four spent here. 
The corner-stone of this building was laid just after 
the commencement exercises of my class, and so 
Lindley Hall, too, seems to belong to me. Since 
then there have been twenty-two years spent in a 
world that is not dominated by Quaker influences, 
fourteen of them in a great city that is the storm 
center of educational reform, and I have had plenty 
of time to test my early education to see if, like other 
good material, it will wear, and wash, and turn, and 
make over, and even stand fire. 

The process of my educational experience reminds 
me of three stages into which the process of thinking 
is divided in Hegel’s Logic. He calls them being, 
not-being, and becoming. 

1. Anything is accepted because it is taught. 

2. It does not fit experience and is rejected. 

3. It is threshed over, discussed and tried out 
by a process which he calls dialectic. 

In my life the two stages of acceptance and rejec- 
tion have been passed, and the becoming or dynamic 
stage has been reached. Its value has been proved by 
use. One of the many memories of the college 
period is the sport we used to make of our Quaker 
terminology. We often felt moved to write notes 
to some one on the other side of the house, or had a 
concern to visit one another in study hours, or had 
a message to tell some one some very disagreeable 
truth about himself or herself. I think the latter 
was one of the most valuable parts of our training. 
Sometimes we told each other our faults by mutual 
agreement, sometimes we were told the same without 
invitation by one of our candid friends. We learned 
that we must accept criticisms that are made of us 
whether they are pleasant or not. 

Now, I think this old terminology is based on good 
psychology. It seems to me that it is broad in its 
spirit and that it is the only religious psychology for 
a mature mind. Of course, there are many minds 
that are not mature and never will be mature, but 
certainly this is the basis of democracy in Church 
and state—in general, the principle on which progress 
is made. Never to think that we have the whole 
truth, to be always in process of growth, to be 
always dynamic and never static, to do our thinking 
on the basis of all possible light on the subjeet, and 
then to stand by our conclusions—“to follow where 
truth opens the way” is just what the scientist strives 
to do, just the disposition and attitude of mind that 
is everywhere respected and which all modern edu- 
cation strives to 'inculeate. -I know of many Friends 
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in the larger world who are not of our fold, and 
better ones than most of us, because they have found 
their own way to these ideas and do not hold them 


merely formally, like a creed. When we cannot | 
accept new light and cease to be seekers after truth, | 


we are at war with our own principles—are not 
Quakers after all, even though we do happen to be 
brought up that way. 


Another of the fundamentals which has been | 


impressed upon me by experience is our group 
‘psychology. The greater suggestibility of minds in 
crowds, and even in groups, is now better understood 
than it used to be, as well as the working together 


| 
| 


of individuals in organizations under conditions | 


which prevent these new suggestions from becoming 
mob impulses. 
government developed from the time when Charle- 
magne’s army met to hear his decisions and was 
permitted to clash its swords in approval or murmur 
in dissent, down to the modern parliament which has 
all the machinery of parliamentary law to secure the 
proper expression of the “sense of the meeting.” 
We never called ourselves a Church, but only a 
Society, and this signified our intention to use 
methods which would bring out individual contri- 
butions and test them by what Oswald called “the 
consensus of the competent.” In our religious meet- 
ings we introduced the idea of suggestibility in 
thinking, and in our business meetings we were par- 
liamentary in spirit if the clerks could not have 
passed examinations in parliamentary law. I have 
often found in my city experience some good worker 
who says: “I cannot vote to spend money so and so, 
or, I must be on this side of a question because my 
Quaker grandmother rises up in me.” This method 
has been an excellent training for work in organiza- 
tions and should make us effective members of the 
highest organization, the state. 

I know that we have all been educated in prin- 
ciples of peace; so far as carnal weapons are con- 
cerned, but I do not understand non-resistance to 
include the modern methods of fighting, and it seems 
to me that to be educated for social efficiency—the 
great word nowadays—includes a knowledge of the 
modern organization of society and the means by 
which ends are brought about. Our worst foes are 
now members of our own country, not enemies to be 
killed, but to be educated and controlled by the 
machinery of organization. 

Our position in the world is, to my mind, best 
illustrated by what Susan B. Anthony said when she 
made her last appearance in London. It was in a hall, 


before a large and brilliant audience, in the evening. | 


When Miss Anthony came to the front of the plat- 
form and they saw her Quaker face, her silver hair, 
combined in her own characteristic fashion, her black 
satin and point lace, and the dignified lines of her 
figure, they began to applaud, and they applauded 
more and more until there was what is called a 
demonstration; people stood up in their seats and 
waved their handkerchiefs, and it was several 
minutes before she could speak. When the noise 


This has been the method by which | 


| crying: 


~ 


subsided, she said: ‘Friends, it used to be brick- 
bats and rotten eggs, and I knew how to take that, but 
I don’t know how to take this.” This seems to me 
an illustration of the way the world is coming around 
to our point of view in many matters. They no 
longer banish us nor whip us at the cart’s tail 
through the streets of Boston, or cut off our ears; 
they ask us now how we found out some of these 
things so soon. No doubt we were very disagreeable 
when we put ashes on our heads and went about 
“Woe to the commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts,’ when the commonwealth of Massachusetts 
was about the best organization of mankind that had 
yet appeared, but I would not have us abandon our 
spirit of protest. We were the protestants of the 
protestants then, let us still stand four-square to 
every wind that blows, as President, Mills said in 
his baccalaureate sermon to our class of 1887. We 
shall not be martyred as was Mary Dyer, by hang- 
ing from a tree, we shall only be deprived of position 
or salary and compelled to do our best work without 
reward of any kind, as most of the best work of the 
world has been done. We may even be written up 
in the newspapers—that modern form of martyrdom 
—but if there is still in us that spirit which will 
not sell our egnvictions at any price, nor even barter 
them for any of the rewards of position or power, 
we shall value our own self-respect more than any- 
thing else and consider it the ultimate reward. The 


_ world has plenty of work still for our kind of people 


to do. 

Those of us who are alive now are not called to 
face the wilderness as were our forbears, but we are 
called to face the social tangle of modern times, and 
so I hope that in the next fifty years Earlham will 
continue to be moved by the Spirit, to have a mes- 
sage for its day and generation, and to follow “where 
truth opens the way.” 


THE CONFESSIONS OF AN ITINERANT. 


BY WILLIAM T. ELLIS. 


During the past two winters it has fallen to my 
lot to make a great many public addresses in many 
parts of America, usually before large audiences of 
men. I have had all sorts of experiences with all 
sorts of crowds, ranging from great conventions of 
thousands to single congregations of aristocratic 
hearers, accustomed to sit complacently in judgment 
on everybody so fortunate as to have the high privi- 
lege of addressing their august selves. I fancy that 
what I saw and heard—with the exception of the 
evidences of a special missionary spirit among men— 
is about what the ordinary board secretary or other 
special pleader meets in the course of his year’s 
work. 

A Fascinating Experience. 

Inasmuch as the audiences were in almost every 
case especially prepared and expectant, and because 
the meetings had been arranged by committees of 
laymen, I enjoyed an advantage which the average 


4 preacher does not have. It was easier to make some 
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sort of impression upon this kind of crowd than it 
could possibly be upon the same congregation 
addressed Sunday after Sunday. Moreover, a full 
half of my speeches were made to men seated about 
a banquet board. The proverbial route to their 
heart had been well laid. 

Before I come to my confessions, let me admit 
that the experience is rather intoxicating. To go 
rushing from Canada to the Carolinas, from Penn- 
sylvania to Missouri, living on trains and in hotels, 
and being one of the expected personages and the 
object of all sorts of hospitality, is quite exciting and 
delightful. I can readily understand how the 
microbe of unrest early takes lodgment in the brain 
of the average speech-making specialist. This life 
is a great deal easier, and more fruitful in apparent, 
immediate results, than any amount of solid grind- 
ing at the same desk or in the same parish, year 
after year. 

Yet I have quit it. No longer for me are the 
joys of “swinging the circle.’ Apart from all 
personal considerations of neglected desk work and 
impaired home life there are two prime considera- 
tions which have compelled me to stop while yet I 
had a measure of my common sense and courage with 
me. ; 
Yet There Are Disadvantages. 

The first is that this circuit-speaking kills original 
intellectuality. I quickly understood how easy it is 
to stop thinking. I now have in my possession a 
large mantle of charity toward the professional plat- 
form workers who are still utilizing the ideas and 
forms of speech that served them a generation ago. 
It is easy to be a one-speech man, or a two-speech 
man. When one is dealing with a succession of dif- 
ferent audiences the temptation is almost irresistible 
to use the same address over and over again. Further- 
more, committees of management increase this 
temptation by specifically. demanding “the speech 
you made at the Christian Endeavor convention,” 
or wherever else the person who is responsible for 
your invitation happens to have heard you. 

The effect of serving warmed-over oratorical 


viands is more harmful to the cook than to those | 


whom he feeds. They may be satisfied, but he has 
lived for weeks or months or years with those same 
speeches and same phrases. He knows himself -to 
be only a living phonograph. It takes an order of 
independence and intellectuality which only two or 
three men of my acquaintance possess to persist in 
making new speeches, and in continuing to do one’s 
own fresh, independent thinking, in the face of an 
unending series of public addresses. Not being as 
brave or as brainy as these high souls, I have taken 
the cowardly course, and have quit speaking in order 
* that I may keep thinking. 

The second major reason why I have tabooed 
platform work is that it was killing my sense of 
humor. There were moments when I thought I was 
turning the world upside down. 
myself too seriously. I really got to believing all 
the pretty things that polite and well-meaning per- 


I was taking | 


sons said to me after my addresses. I found myself 
measuring myself by these estimates. With decreas- 
ing frequency did I take myself off in a corner to 
laugh at myself and at the spectacle I was making 
of myself. I found myself becoming as egotistical 
as a professional evangelist, and with even less 
reason. 

Now for a man to lose his sense of humor is a 
catastrophe second in seriousness to the loss of his 
sense of honor. I realized that if I quit laughing 
at myself these same audiences that were responsible 
for my fall would quickly begin to laugh at me. 
So I have retreated to my sanctum and my home, 
where I have a family and friends and workfellows 


to keep me humble and to prevent me from sub- 


stituting a little cheap praise for an honest sense 
of sincere work painstakingly done.-—The Interior. 


FIGHTING A LYNCHING BEE. 
BY J. CO. VAN PELT. 

About 8 o’clock on the morning of July 29th last, 
a telephone message was received at my office in 
Pensacola, Florida, to the effect that Mrs. Wiley 
Davis, the wife of a section foreman on the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad, had been assaulted by a 
negro brute at her home, six miles east of Pensa- 
cola; that after accomplishing his hellish crime, he 
had cut his victim’s throat and left her in the door- 
yard of her home for dead. * * * 

While the Mob Was Warming Up. 

The arrest was made about 9 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, only two hours after the assault had been com- 
mitted. Mrs. Davis was taken to a hospital, and 
while on an operating table with five surgeons 
exhausting their skill to save the slowly ebbing life 
spark of the victim, her assailant, whom we had cap- 
tured, was taken into her presence, accompanied by 
several other negroes. Her identification of the 
negro was unequivocal—absolute. 

Familiar, as all southern men are familiar, with 
the absolute inflexibility of the execution of the 
unwritten law i such cases, | knew with an absolute 
positiveness what I would have to combat when the 
eurtain of night should be drawn as I know now what 
happened on that fateful night of July 29th, which 
will be recalled on my death-bed as a harrowing night- 
mare. I knew that my neighbors and friends— 
my personal and political friends, and perhaps those 
of my own flesh and blood, would be wrought ‘to 
frenzy; and could I have exchanged my office for 
a hod earrier’s lot with honor and the retention of 
my manhood and self-respect, I should have done so 
gladly. 

But such a course was impossible. I had sought 
the high and honorable responsibilities of the office 
of sheriff of Escambia county; I had pledged my 
sacred word to those who had honored me with the 
office and entrusted to my keeping its responsibilities 
—a faithful, fearless discharge of every exaction 
that it might entail; I had solemnly entered into 
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a covenant with my Maker to keep my pledge to 
my neighbors and friends and to uphold the organic 
and statute laws of my country and my state. 

An early edition of the city’s afternoon paper, 
The Evening News, under flaming headlines, con- 
tained the story of the crime. 

Before the ink had dried on the edition of the 
afternoon paper above referred to, indignant citizens 
began to gather in groups on every street corner, 


in human semblance who had been placed in my 
keeping. Many of these groups and individuals 
called at the jail. None were admitted within the 
enclosure, however, and all of them were counseled 
by me to go to their homes, with the assurance that 
I would exhaust every means at my command to 
guarantee a speedy trial of the guilty fiend. 

This kept up for several hours, without the com- 
mission or attempted commission of a single overt 
act on the part of anyone, but still I dreaded the 
shadows of night, and the dread which I entertained 
was but a premonition of what occurred later. 

At 7 o’clock the crowds on the streets in the 
business section of the city had been augmented by 
several thousand persons, and the groups which had 
begun gathering earlier in the day had been swollen 
to units of respectable sized individual mobs. By 
7.30 o'clock the street in front of the jail was 
comfortably filled. There was no conspicuous 
leadership to the crowd, yet there was considerable 
incendiary talk, and there were numerous general 
demands for admittance to the jail. This was, of 
course, denied. 

With my brother, Jon A. Van Pelt, at my side, 
I stood on the steps of the main entrance to the 
jail, and inside of the building, both upstairs and 
down, I had placed deputies at windows, armed 
and instructed to repel any attack that might be 
made. 

Firing on His Own Friends. 

The crowd in the street in front of the jail, which 
is enclosed by an iron picket fence eight feet in 
height, increased very rapidly, and every minute 
grew bolder and became more insistent for admit- 
tance. All the while I was pleading.with them to 
desist from their purpose and to go to their homes, 
repeatedly pledging my word for a speedy trial and 
the speedy execution of any mandate of the courts; 
also repeatedly warning the mob that I would protect 
the jail and maintain the majesty of the law at the 
cost of my own life. 

By 8 o’clock the entire block in front of the jail 
was a solid mass of humanity, an infuriated, but 
leaderless, unorganized band of individuals bent on 
vengeance. I continued to assure, to plead, to warn 
my neighbors, but all in vain. A rush was made on 
the fence, a battering ram was brought into service, 
and the iron gate went down before its resistless 
impact; those who had torn the gate from its hinges 
rushed inside, those who had clambered on the fence 
started over, and simultaneously a shot rang out from 
the street outside. 


From within, where I and my deputies stood — 
guard—not as guardians of the individual, Leander 
Shaw, whose crime of the morning had placed him 
beyond the pale of human sympathy, but as sworn 
officers to uphold the inviolable majesty of the law— 
a volley of perhaps 50 shots rang out on the night 
air. Following this for a brief period the clamor 
ceased; there was hush; death had stalked into the . 


_inidst of those who were clamoring for the blood and 
earnestly discussing the fiendish act of the brute 


body of Leander Shaw, who deserved to die, but only 
as the law decrees that all of his kind shall die. 

~ The father of one of my most trusted deputies lay 
dead just inside the portals of the jail enclosure, 
shot through the head; another of my friends, a 
personal and political friend of years’ standing, lay 
writhing in agony from a wound which subsequently 
proved fatal; while three others of my friends, all 
seriously but none fatally wounded, were also 
removed from the yard when the smoke had cleared. 
Of those wounded who stood with me as defenders 
of the jail were my brother, who stood by my side, 
and my jailer, stationed at an upstairs window. In 
the melee I myself received’on my right arm a slight 
wound from a glancing bullet. After the removal 
of the dead. and wounded, quiet was partially 
restored. Noisy demands were made upon me to 
give up the keys to the jail, but I continued to stand 
firm, continued to advise, to plead, to warn those 
who composed the niob. But while no further violent 
assaults were made on the front of the jail, the erowd 
remained and continued to grow in numbers and 
intensity of feeling against the prisoner Shaw and 
myself. Numerous overtures were made to me by 
cool-headed representative citizens to surrender to 
the mob, but I remained obdurate. I had sworn to 
die rather than surrender the jail, and I meant to 
do so. The frenzy of the mob grew in intensity 
every minute, but its members remained outside the 
jail enclosure. From 10 o’clock until 11 pande- 
monium reigned supreme. 


What the Public Really Thought. 

At a few minutes after 11 o’clock a former chief 
of police of the city and one or two other representa- 
tive citizens, under a flag of truce, approached me on 
the steps of the jail to plead further with me to 
permit the mob to take its course. They advised 
me of threats having been made to dynamite the 
building. I still declined to entertain their over- 
tures, but while I was conferring with them T was 
seized from behind by a dozen or more men; my 
brother also was seized, and both of us were pinioned 
to the ground. Members of the mob, some 20 in 
number, had flanked me and my deputies and 
effected an entrance to the jail through the rear. 
The key to Shaw’s cell was taken from the jailer” 
detailed in place of the regular jailer, who had been 
wounded. Leander Shaw was at last in the hands 
of the frantic mob. My jailer had been overpowered 
unawares; I and my brother were in the hands of a 
dozen men, both of us prone on the ground. There 
was nothing that I could do; I was powerless. 
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The negro paid the penalty for his fiendish crime 
with his life, as quietly as the mob had gathered it 
dispersed, and by midnight the city was as quiet as a 
small city is wont to be at that hour. 

I had been nominated two months previous to 
that awful night for re-election by my party by an 
overwhelming majority over several opponents, but 
notwithstanding this, several movements were imme- 
diately set on foot to prevent my re-election. Inde- 
pendent candidates, all of them members of my 
party, were announced. I was jeered, vilified by 
hundreds of my erstwhile friends, anathemas of every 
kind were hurled at me, and there are still those 
whom I have befriended on numerous occasions dur- 
ing my residence in this state of more than thirty 
syears, and especially during my tenure of office of 
the past seven years, who regard me as a monster 
incarnate. 

In the general election of November 3d, how- 
ever, I was given the assurance of a majority of 
1,200 of the voters of my county that my action in 
upholding the law that night was endorsed.—The 
S. S. Tomes. 


Some Hielos on Present Bay Topics. 


MORE ABOUT THE PROPOSED CHANGE 
IN DISCIPLINE. 


New Infe in Change. 


BY RICHARD HAWORTH. 


In the proposed change which the Five Years’ 
Meeting has sent to the several yearly meetings in 
regard to the meeting on ministry and oversight, the 


monthly meeting through its pastoral committee does | 


the work formerly done by the meeting on ministry 
and oversight. 

The proposition came from New England Yearly 
Meeting. It was referred to the business committee 
of the Five Years’ Meeting, where it was thoroughly 
discussed, amended and then printed and passed upon 
without discussion by the Five Years’ Meeting, and 
ordered “‘sent to the different yearly meetings for 
their consideration, to be reported upon to the next 
Five Years’ Meeting, 1912.” See p. 116 of the pro- 
ceedings of 1907. 

The business committee felt that there was need 
of a remedy for the present inefficiency of the meet- 
ing on ministry and oversight. It is too far removed 
in life and activity from the body of membership 
which is the monthly meeting. The same type and 
quality of work is to be done by the pastoral com- 
mittee of the monthly meeting as has been done 
by the meeting on ministry and oversight, and it is 
expected that the monthly meeting will put new life 
and energy into the committee and its work. It is 
intended to reduce the Church machinery, increase 
the numbers and interest of those who take part in 
the special spiritual work of the congregation, and 
bring all into closer touch with one another, thus 
producing the desired results. 
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If there is a better remedy for these defects, the 
spiritually-minded members should discover and the 
Church adopt it. I notice that some think the pro- 
posed remedy is not sufficient. 


Wabash, Ind. 


Mainly a Liberation from Archaic Form. 
BY ALBERT J. BROWN. 


I favor the proposed change in the uniform disci- 
pline in reference to the ministry and oversight body. 
I have no fear of retarding or crippling the work 
of the Church by making the change. New condi- 
tions arise from time to time in the progress of 
social and religious institutions which may be met 
either by adjustment or by revolution. It is for- 
tunate that we do not face the crisis of revolution. 
The proposed plan calls for an adjustment of our 
modes of activity to the needs and conditions of the 
present day. 

In the very small meetings little or no change 
will be made in the personnel of those who constitute 
the ministry and oversight body and those who would 
compose the monthly meeting committees. But the 
very fact of change by a great deliberative body 
such as the yearly meetings and the Five Years’ 
Meeting, asserts a serious need, and may stimulate 
these smaller meetings to achievements such as they 
have not accomplished in years. ; 

The positive utility of the proposed change to 
the larger meeting is, in my mind, not to be ques- 
tioned. JI am imbued with the feeling that we are 
struggling out of certain archaic forms, and away 
from certain erroneous ideas toward a splendid 
vantage ground on which we will be untrammeled 
either by forms or by ideas which served their gen- 
eration, but are inadequate for this, 


Wilmington, Ohio. 


A Word on the Other Side of the Question. 
BY I, EMORY PEARSON. 


The question of the discontinuance of the mect- 
ing on ministry and oversight, now claiming the 
attention of Friends, is of much interest to me. as 
also have been the arguments advanced in its support. 
It is very kind of those favoring the. change to admit 
that the meetings on ministry and oversight were 
once profitable to the Church, though now thought 
to be in the way of progress. I should be glad to 
have these friends state wherein these meetings are a 
hindrance to the Church, and wherein their dis- 
continuance would relieve the situation. I do not 
think this point has been sufficiently met. Those 
favoring the proposition have indicated committee 
work instead of the meeting of ministers and elders, 
thereby admitting the necessity for this work. They 
also admit that this work should be done by an 
organization having specified duties to perform, and 
acting under specific instructions from the meeting 
at large. The word used in the proposed plan for 
this appointing body is “congregation” ; thus the new 
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scheme apparently makes no distinction between the 
persons that happen to be present at a given time 
and the membership of the meeting. 

If some sort of a remedy is now needful for 
existing conditions, why not bring it about through 
the organization we now have, through the machinery 
that has been tried and proven good at one time, 
rather than fly to an untried policy, which the advo- 
cates of change have not been able to formulate into 
any tangible method that can be understood and 
readily put into operation by our people. What are 
these new committees to do that is not now being done 
by the ministers and elders? If it is the same 
work, then why should there be a change? If the 
work has not been well done, does this new method 
give any promise of better work? If so, in what 
respect is it better? Could these committees be 
made suddenly more spiritual than the elders have 
been and are, simply by an appointment, differing 
only in form from the present pastoral committee ? 

it has been a universal principle with Friends 
that elders and overseers should be chosen who were 
spiritually equipped for such service, but I find no 
provision in this new plan specifying any spiritual 
equipment for the proposed committees. The pas- 
toral committee as it is now appointed has too often 
been chosen for the reason that its membership could 
secure money for the running expenses of the meet- 
ing. Yet it is proposed this sort of committee shall 
now take the oversight of the ministry and direct its 
efforts in evangelization and in the care of the 
spiritual growth of the Church. 

To these reasons we should add the fact that the 
proposed change is a change from a scriptural 
method to a method of doubtful propriety. 

The paper prepared by Francis Wright and pub- 
lished in Tur American Frrenp First month last 
has some valuable information on the subject, pro- 
viding the change is made, but it fails to give any 
feasible cause for the change. 

The fact that the meeting to which our friend 
belongs has not been as spiritual and useful as it 
ought to have been is not a cause for the discon- 
tinuance of a long established system. Change at its 
best could only accommodate the few meetings which 
have failed to comprehend the value of the coming 
together for the interchange of thoughts on methods 
of work, for spiritual strength, and for better pre- 
paration for future work. . 

This agitation is not wholly without merit as an 
educator, but it is likely to be misunderstood and 
bring confusion when it comes’ to the meetings for 
approval or rejection, for the reason there is no way 
whereby the whole meeting can have the matter 
placed before them in such form that they will give 
it propér consideration. 


Sapulpa, Okla. 


What a man says and what a man is must stand 
together—must con-sist. His life can ruin his lips 
or fill them with power. It is what men see that 
gives value to what we say. Paul had the right 


order: “Take heed unto thyself, and unto the doe- 
trine.” Being comes before saying or doing. Well 
may we pray: “Search me, O God! Reveal me to 
myself. Cleanse me from secret faults, that those 
who are acquainted with me, who know my down- 
sittings and my uprisings, may not see in me the evil 
way that gives the lie to my words.”—M. B. Babcock. 


Chings of Juterest Among Ourselves 


The roll for North Sandwich, N. H., is: Elizabeth G. H. 
Meader, 82; Nathan Hoag, 84, and Lewis Hoag, 86 


— 


J. Elwood Cox and wife, High Point, N. C., sailed the 30th 
ult. for a trip of six or seven weeks in Europe. 


— 


President Albert J. Brown, of Wilmington College, Ohio, 
expects to attend North Carolina Yearly Meeting. 


— 


Mary Nichols Cox, Westfield, Ind., has a minute liberating 
her for service in all the yearly meetings in America includ- 
ing Canada, and for work among those not Friends as way 
opens. 

John D. Rhea has been chosen professor of Greek at Earl- 
ham College. He is a graduate of Earlham and has been 
an instructor at Yale University and the University of Cin- 
cinnati. He lacks one year of his Ph.D. at Yale. 


_- 


William and Deborah Furnas, for four years superintendent 
and matron of Earlham College, who for the past two years 
have been living at Indianapolis, will return to the 
college to take up the same work again on the 15th of next 
month. 


The roll call meeting held at New London, Ind., the 4th 
inst. was a success. More than 200 responses were given. 

The work of Lewis W. McFarland has been appreciated by 
the church and community and he has been retained as pas- 
tor for another year. 


— 


Amos Cook finished two years of successful pastoral work 
at East Whittier, Cal., the 25th ult. He resigned his pastorate 
on account of poor health. His wife, Naomi B. Cook, is 
just recovering from a very critical surgical operation, which 
was performed at Whittier Hospital the 18th ult. As soon 
as they are able, they expect to spend some months in the 
east. 


Albert H. Votaw, Haddonfield, N. J., is conducting a party 
of 13 on a European tour. They expect to return the middle 
of Ninth month. In the party are the following Friends from 
Philadelphia: Emily Hulme, Florence A. Elliott, Grace 
Bromley Allen, Sarah F. Jones, Anna J. Haines, Mary C. 
Borton, Harriet R. Coles, Alice M. Carter and Edith 
Nicholson. 


The roll of four score years from Damascus Quarterly 
Meeting, Ohio, is as follows: Elizabeth S. Chambers, 91; 
Ann V. Butler, 90; Beulah Naylor, 90; William Kinsey, 88; 
Mary H. Stratton, 86; Caleb Hole, 82; Joseph Haldeman, 82; 
Archelaus Pearce, 82; Mercy Kinsey, 81; Mary J. French, 
82. All are blessed with comparatively good health and are 
interested in the work of the Church. The one at the head of 
this list still has her class of children in the Bible school, and 
greatly enjoys it. 


Friends at VanWert, Ohio, are building a’ new meeting 
house. It is to be a modern structure of. brick with gray 
stone foundation. The work is progressing nicely and the 
foundation is nearly campleted. : 

The meeting at this place is prospering under the pas- 
toral care of Tennyson Lewis. 

The meeting recently enjoyed the services of two young 
Friends, Virgil P. Brock, who preached at the morning 
services, and Dalton Lewis, who preached the same even- 
ing. Our correspondent says: “These young men are a 
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power in sermon and song. 
spiritual uplift of the church.” 


—— 


New Garden Quarterly Meeting convened the roth inst. 


It was a great day for the 


Eli Reece, Stephen S. Myrick, Mary C. Woody and others 


spoke in the opening meeting for worship. Lunch was 
served in the grove, followed by a long afternoon session 
in which reports from the different departments of work 
were presented, and the summaries prepared for the coming 
yearly meeting which opens the 4th of next month. The 
reports indicate an improvement along all lines. There has 
been an increase in membership. A new monthly meeting 
is to be set up at Kernersville the 24th inst. composed of 
Friends formerly belonging to New Garden Monthly Meet- 
ing. A committee was appointed to consider a request from 
Greensboro Monthly Meeting to establish another new 
monthly meeting at Pomona. 


Friends Oriental News, a little paper published at Nanking, 
China, began its second year last month. From the first 
number of Vol. II we learn that the revival has continued 
at that place. In the annual report, Dr. Isabella F. De Vol 
says: 

“A reference Bible has been published during the past 
year; also.an increasing number of valuable Christian books, 
We feel that much more might be done in this line if we 
were not so limited for means. More literature for use in 
the schools, street chapels and hospitals would be desirable. 
We have recently had quite a number of prodigal son pictures, 
also pictures taken from old First-day school scrolls, 
mounted to give those who have taken down paper idols and 
wish something to take the place.” 


_ 


The rally of Friends delegates to the St. Paul convention 
was held Sixth-day morning, Seventh month oth, at the 
Friends Meeting-House in Minneapolis, owing to the fact 
that there is no Friends meeting in St. Paul. A. Edward 
Kelsey, who is just entering upon his duties as pastor in 
the Minneapolis Meeting, presided at the rally. Among those 
who took part in the program were Theodore Foxworthy, 
Plainview, Neb.; Mary E. L. White, president of the Minne- 
apolis Friends Christian Endeavor; Thos. Jones, Fairmount, 
Ind.; Wm. J. Sayers, Winchester, Ind., and Lillian EF. Hayes, 
Dunreith, Ind. The roll-call of yearly meetings showed seven 
out of fourteen represented, as follows: New England, 2; 
Indiana, 4; Western, 2; Iowa, 40; Kansas, 1; Nebraska, 1; 
California, 1; total, 51. 

“How to Bring the Young People Into Closer Touch with 
the Foreign Mission Work” was the special subject of dis- 
cussion. It was suggested that the several yearly meetings 
take action at once to this end. 

At the close of the rally, a social hour was spent, during 
which time a substantial lunch was served by the ladies of the 
missionary society, and the delegates had an opportunity of 
getting acquainted and exchanging names and addresses in 
souvenir booklets provided for that purpose by the Minne- 
apolis Society. 

To the older generation of Friends both east and west 
the names of Annabella Elliott Winn and Hannah Elliott 
Bean bring fond memories and many will be iuterested in 
reading at least a portion of the minute recently recorded in 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, Western District, concerning 
A. E. Winn, which also contains a loving allusion to her gifted 
sister, 

She (Annabella) was born on the oth of Sixth month, in 
the year 1818, her parents being Daniel Elliott and Lydia 
(Richards) Elliott—whose second marriage was to Thomas 
Shipley. Little is remarked of her early life. She seems, 
we are informed, “to have been an elect child, but without 
any assumption of superior goodness. From very early 
years she turned to her Savior as the flower turns to the 
sun.” In some part of her girlhood she attended the school 
kept in Philadelphia by Hannah and Sallie Whitall—a school 
afterwards known as Mary Anna and Susan Longstreth’s. 
She- was married Sixth month 4th, 1840, in the Arch Street 
Meeting House of this city, to Thomas Winn. They resided 
for a series of years at Hickory Grove, Iowa, in the limits of 
Springdale Monthly Meeting, in which she served for a num- 
ber of years as clerk, and became acknowledged as a min- 
ister. In those pioneer days she shared with others the 
hardships and cares of a new country, which rooted and 
grounded her the more firmly in Christ her Savior. 


She took long journeys with others, particularly in com- 
pany with Joel Bean and his wife, Hannah E. Bean (her 
sister), and his sister, Mary H. Tebbetts, in visiting remote 
meetings, and over rough roads. “I'he poor, the sorrowing 
and the imprisoned were sharers in her ministrations.” 

Our remembrance of Annabella E. Winn cannot well be 
disassociated from that of her sister Hannah E, Bean, whose 
early life was among Friends in this city, and who in our 
meeting-house became a teacher of blessed memory in the 
school instruction of some of our members, and _ later 
removed, as the beloved wife of Joel Bean, to the state of 
Iowa, where she likewise became an effective occupier of a 
gift in the ministry of the same gospel. Both sisters separ- 
ated by the width of the continent in their latter days, and 
passing away at so near the same time on its opposite shores, 
“lovely and pleasant in their lives,” cannot in our hearts and 
appreciation be divided. They are now gathered; and may 
they be followed by our prayers that the Lord of the har- 
vest will still extend the wing of ancient goodness and fresh 
anointing over us to bring forth like laborers into His har- 
vest, who will serve their generation in a ministry which 
needs not other demonstration than the same Spirit and the 
same Power. ; 


MARRIED. 


Curtts-Tras.—At the home of the bride’s parents, Walter 
and Elizabeth Tras, Chattanooga, Tenn., Second month 7; 
1909, Paul Winder Curtis (Jacksonville, Fla.) and Ruth 
Deanor Tras. ; 


Wanzer-Goucu.—At the Friends Meeting-House, Boston, 
Mass., Sixth month 23, 1909, George Carpenter Wanzer and 
Abbie Adams Gough. 


DIED. 


BarNnEtt.—At his home, West Newton, Marion County, 
Ind., Sixth month 28, 1909, Elkanah Barnett, son of Jesse and 
Elizabeth Barnett, just past his seventy-eighth year. He was 
a highly esteemed and useful member and elder of Fairfield 
Monthly Meeting. — 


Bertte.—At her home in Oaklyn, N. J., Sixth month 10, 
1909, Mary Sharpless Bettle, daughter of the late Blakey and 
Mary Offley Sharpless, and widow of William Bettle. She 
was a member of Newtown Preparative Meeting and an over- 
seer of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting. 


Brair.—At the home of her daughter, Dora E. Richardson, 
near High Point, N. C., Sixth month 29, 1909, Sarah A., 
widow of Thomas A. Blair, aged eighty-two years. She has 
been an elder in the meeting for many years. 


Brown.—At Amesbury, Mass., Sixth month 23, 1909, Mary 
Alice Brown, widow of Robert Lewis Brown, aged ecighty- 
eight years. A beloved member of Amesbury Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

Dran.—At Terre Haute, Ind. Sixth month 26, 1909, Ella 
Dean, aged sixty-three years. Funeral services and burial 
took place on the 20th ult. at Bloomingdale—the former home 
of the family. 


GrEEN.—At her home in Wilmington, Ohio, Sixth month, 
II, 19090, Naomi C. Green, the widow of Hazael D. Green, in 
her seventy-fourth year. She was a life long member of 
Friends. For many years she occupied the station of elder, 
in which she performed faithful service. 


Hosxins.—At a hospital in Des Moines, Iowa, Sixth month 
28, 1909, Milton Hoskins, Waukee, Iowa, in his sixty-ninth 
year. He was a life-long Friend and filled many positions of 
trust. The remains were interred at Waukee, Iowa. 


Mi1ies.—At the home of her daughter, Jennie Morris, near 
Dublin, Wayne County, Ind., Sixth month 30, 1900, Lydia G. 
Miles, in her seventy-ninth year. She was a faithful minister 
in the Societv of Friends. 


MittErR—At Paoli, Ind. Sixth month 5, 1909, Adison E. 
Miller, aged forty years. He was a birthright Friend and 
member of Farmers’ Institute Monthly Meeting. 


Rusorrom.—At the home of his daughter, Rosa Little, Dan- 
ville, Ind., Seventh month 2, 1909, Milton Rubottom, aged 
eighty years. He was a member of Bloomingdale (Ind.) 
Meeting, and was taken there for burial. 
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Che International Lesson 


THIRD QUARTER. 
LESSON V. EIGHTH MONTH I, 1900. 


PAUL AT CORINTH. 
Acts 18 : 1-22. 
For special study, verses 1-11, 


Gotpen TExt.—In the world ye shall have 


tribulation, but be of good cheer; I have’ 


overcome the world. John 16 : 33. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Seventh month 26th. Church 
at Corinth founded. Acts 18 : r-11. 

ne Ay Close of second journey. Acts 
18 : 12-22, 

Fourth-day. Letter to Corinthians. I Cor. 
Xs) 2-70; 

Fifth-day. One message. I Cor, 2: 1-8. 

Sixth-day. A voluntary worker. I Cor. 9: 
13-23. 

Seventh-day. Faithful minister. II Cor. 6: 
I-13. 

First-day. Warning to rejecters. Luke 
10 : 8-16, ; 

Time.—Paul remained in Corinth 


about eighteen months from late in 51 
to early in 53 A. D., or thereabouts. 

Place——Corinth on the isthmus of 
same name. It was the great commer- 
cial city of Greece and one of the com- 
mercial centers of the world. 

The city of Corinth, situated between 
east and west was a cosmopolitan city— 
men of all nations were to be found 
there and as the seat of the famed Isth- 
milan games many were attracted on 
that account. In luxury, vice, profligacy 
it ranked with Antioch in Syria, if it 
was not even worse than that city. It is 
supposed at the time of Paul’s visit to 
have had a population of about 400,000. 
It was a place given over to material- 
ism, and luxury. It was at Corinth that 
Paul wrote the earliest of his epistles 
that have come down to us—those to the 
Thessalonians—the earliest books, per- 
haps, of the New Testament. Though 
Paul remained at Corinth 18 months, 
little is said in Acts about his work 
there and much of our knowledge we 
have to infer from the epistles to the 
Corinthians, 

1. Corinth was about 40 miles from 
Athens. 

2. “Aquila, a man of Pontus by race.” 
R. V. Pontus was the northeast prov- 
ince of Asia Minor. Aquiia was there- 
fore a Jew of the “Dispersion.” “Pris- 
cilla.” As there is no mention made of 
their conversion they were probably 
Christians before Paul met them.  Pris- 
cilla is the diminutive for Prisca. Luke 
always uses the former and Paul the 
latter. They became intimate friends of 
Paul and are mentioned six times. In 
four out of the six Priscilla is named 
first. This seems to imply that she was 
the abler of the two. Of late years the 
epistle to the Hebrews has been ascribed 
to her by a number of able scholars. 
For Paul’s mention of them see Rom. 
#6) 33) Es Cor. (16.19% ITP: 4:10. 
“All the Jews to depart from.” Of 
course there would be no difference 
made between Jews and Jewish Chris- 
tians. The Roman historian says the 
Jews were constantly causing disturb- 
ances under the leadership of Chrestus 
(Christ.) | This was written 50 years 
after the time and exactly to what Sue- 
tonius referred is not known. Probably 
the real cause of the edict was a poli- 
tical one, for the Jews in Judea were on 
the point of open rebellion. 

3.,An interesting ‘parenthesis giving 
us information of how Paul supported 
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himself, at least in part. “Every Jew 
was required to learn some trade.” For 
references to Paul, see Acts 20 : 34; 
I Thess. 2:9; II Thess. 3 :8. 

4. “Persuaded.” Better. “Sought to 
persuade.” “Greeks.” Probably the 
Greek proselytes. " 

5. “Was constrained by the word. 
He had been anxious about the church 
at Thessalonica, but after the good 
report brought by Silas and Timothy he 
was absorbed in his message to the 
pesinihians, ae I Thess. 3 : 1-9. See 
ALSO COL. 20-13. 

6. “Opposed themselves.” The word 
rather implies organized opposition.” 
“Blasphemed.” Probably against Christ 
or Paul or both. For what they might 
have said see I Cor. 12 :3. “Shook out 
his raiment.” A_ truly Jewish and 
oriental action. “Your blood be upon 
you own heads.” You will be responsible 
for what may come upon you. “I am 
clear.” Compare Matt. 27 : 24-25; Ezek. 
33:4, 5, 7-9. “From henceforth I will 
go unto the Gentiles.” ‘That is, the local 
Gentiles in Corinth. Compare Acts 13 : 


7. “Went into the house of a certain 
man named Titus Justus, one that wor- 
shipped God.” R.V. From his name he 
would seem to be a Roman. 

8. “Crispus.” Paul speaks of him but 
says nothing about his being ruler of the 
synagogue. (See I Cor. 1:14). “Many 
believed,” etc. The tense implies that 
this took place from time -to time—it 
was not all at once. ‘The verse seems 
to be a summary. “Baptized.” Paul 
only baptised a few. (See I Cor. 1: 
I-16; also Rom. 16 : 23.) Crispus was 
evidently a man of influence and his 
adhesion to the new cause was of great 
value and importance. He _ probably, 
from verse 17, lost his position. 

9. What was the occasion of this 
vision? It can only be inferred. It has 
been suggested: (1) the general char- 
acter of the Corinthians as an almost 
hopeless field; (2) the consciousness of 
Paul that what he said was “foolishness” 
to most of his hearers. (See I Cor. 1: 
23). “Be not afraid.” (See I Cor. 2:3; 
4:9-10). Indeed there are many pas- 
sages in the first epistle to the Corin- 
thians which show how much Paul had 
to discourage him. ; 

10. “For I am with thee.” That should 
be enough—with God on his side he 
need not fear. But he was given fur- 
ther assurance: “No man shall set on 
thee to harm thee.” R.V. This implies 
tnat Paul looked for personal violence, 
as at Philippi and Lystra. Compare 
I Cor. 2:3. “For I have much people 
in this city.” Literally. “There is for 
me much people in this city.” That is, 
there are many in this city who, if thou 
art faithful, will become believers, and I 
will stand by thee so the work can be 


accomplished. Paul was very success- 


ful, for so far as we have record he 
made more converts at Corinth than 
anywhere else. (Acts 18:7, 8; I Cor. 
16:17; Rom. 16 :23; I Cor. 1:11, and 
perhaps others. ; 

11. “He abode a year and six months.” 
Whether this period includes the whole 
time Paul was at Corinth, or means the 
period beginning with the vision is not 
clear. The former is, perhaps, the more 
common view. 

he remainder of the section (verses 
13-22) should be carefully read to gain 
the connection with lesson VII. 


[Seventh month, 


Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1124 Park 
Road, Washington, D. C ] tide 


TOPIC FOR FIGHTH MONTH I, 1909. 
LIFE LESSONS FOR ME FROM 
THE BOOK OF ACTS. 

Acts 27 : 18-44. 

(Consecration Meeting.) 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Seventh month 26th. The need 
of the Spirit. Acts 1: 1-8. 


Third-day. Turning to God. Acts 2: 37-42. 

Fourth-day. God is not mocked. Acts 5: 
I-Il. 

Fifth-day. Spread of the seed. Acts 8: 
1-8, 34-40. 

Sixth-day. A chosen vessel. Acts 9 : 10-19. 

Seventh-day. An  epoch-making — speech. 


Acts 17 : 22-31. 


Practically the whole book of Acts, 
from the thirteenth chapter to the end, 
is an account of Paul’s work—a history 
of the Church indeed, but moving in 
the main with the activities of the one 
man, Paul—a biography, we might 
almost call it, going back to the ninth 
chapter to. get the beginning of our 
story, not forgetting the prayer of 
Stephen as the clothes of his murderers 
were being watched by “a young man 
named Saul.” 

But if we have a biography of six- 
teen or seventeen chapters in length, 
written by Luke, the careful historian, 
we have no less certainly in Acts 27: 23, 
an autobiography in twenty-five letters 
that sets forth the one fact of which all 
the rest is detail and expansion. “God 


WINS HER HEART. 


FOOD THAT HELPS BABY AND THE FAMILY 
PLEASES MOTHER. 


Show a mother how to feed her baby 
so that it will be healthy, rosy and 
plump and grow up strong and sturdy, 
and the mother’s gratitude is everlast- 
ing. 

A mother says: “Five weeks ago I 
weaned baby, but could not get her to 
take any kind of food until I tried 
Grape-Nuts, which she relished from the 
first, and on it she has plumped up and 
blossomed into a fat, chubby little girl. 

“I feed Grape-Nuts to her regurlarly 
—use three packages a week for baby 
and my three-year-old boy alone, and I 
find that it regulates and keeps them 
nourished, strong and in good health all 
the time. 

“Since feeding my children on Grape- 
Nuts I have used absolutely no medi- 
cine for either of them. Such food as 
this that does such wonders wins its 
way to a mother’s heart. Please accept 
our thanks for the good your food has 
done in our family where we all eat it.” 

Children will grow up strong and 
healthy, or weak and puny according to 
the food they get. 

Grape-Nuts is a complete and perfect 
food for adults and children, is made on 
scientific lines, and this is easily proved 
by trial. 

Look in packages for a copy of the 
famous little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville.” ‘“’There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest, 


! 
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whose I am and whom I serve,” that is 
the whole story of the life, the secret of 
its successes, the key to its performance, 
the method of its achievement, the 
crown and reward of its victory. 

Our first reading for the week is the 
need of the Spirit, and it is a part of 
eur glorious inheritance that the wait- 
ing company in the upper room was 
gaining for us in their faith and obed- 
ience as they fulfilled the word and work 
of Christ. And it was this same spirit 
that met Saul by the way to Damascus 
and led him, a trophy in the triumph 
of our Lord, into the city gates, a blind 
penitent, waiting to see for the first 
time the light of the world. The thou- 
sands at Pentecost were precious in 
God’s sight, but we can but think that in 
the history of the world Paul was more 
potent than they all. Ananias and Sap- 
phira are victims of their heinous sin, 
but the sin of Paul is forgiven because 
in good conscience he lived, even though 
mistakenly, and because when he saw 
his sin he forsook it in abasement and 
received mercy, not as a chosen vessel, 
but as a penitent sinner. But he knew 


HOME TESTING 
A SURE AND EASY TEST ON COFFEE. 


To decide the all important question 
of coffee, whether or not it is really the 
hidden cause of physical ails and 
approaching fixed disease, one should 
make a test of ten days by leaving off 
coffee entirely and using well-made 
Postum. 


If relief follows, you may know to a 
certainty that coffee has been your 
vicious enemy. Of course you can take 
it back to your heart again, if you like 
to keep sick. 

A lady says: “I had suffered with 
stomach trouble, nervousness and terri- 
ble sick headaches ever since I was a 
little child, for my people were always 
great coffee drinkers and let us children 
have all we wanted. I got so I thought 
IT could not live without coffee, but I 
would not acknowledge that it caused 
my suffering. 

“Then I read so many articles about 
Postum that I decided to give.it a fair 
trial. I had not used it two weeks in 
place of coffee until I began to feel like 
a different person. ‘The headaches and 
nervousness disappeared, and, whereas I 
used to be sick two or three days out of 
a week while drinking coffee, I am now 
weil and strong and sturdy seven days a 
week, thanks to Postum. 

“T had been using Postum three 
months and had never been sick a day, 
when 1 thought I would experiment and 
see if it really was coffee that caused the 
trouble, so I began to drink coffee again, 
and inside of a week I had a sick spell. 
I was so ill I was soon convinced that 
coffee was the cause of all my misery 
and I went back to Postum, with the 
result that I was soon well and strong 
again and determined to stick to Postum 
and leave coffee alone in the future.” 

Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,’ in packages. “There’s a 
Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true and full of human 
interest. 
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no less than others that God is not 
mocked, so he_ strove lest, having 
preached the gospel to others, he become 
himself a castaway. 

Heir of the promise in Abraham, 
spared in his transgression of the law of 
life in Christ Jesus, redeemed and for- 
given, he could truly write: “Whose I 
am.” We all can; creation, preservation, 
redemption, all are God’s by these; and 
by adoption, too, His children are His. 
But this was not enough for Paul, and 
it is not enough for us. “Whom also I 
serve,” must be true of every one who 
takes his right place in the Kingdom. 
This and nothing less is true endeavor, 
also to serve, and to this end “I promise 
Him.” 


NOTICE. 


Bible school and Christian Endeavor 
assembly of Western Yearly Meeting 
will be held at Bloomingdale, Ind., 
Eighth month Io, 11 and 12, 1909. 

PROGRAM. 
Third-day Evening. 
7.30—Devotional. 

7.45—Welcome address, DeElla Leon- 
ard. 

Response, Charity Owens. 

Bloomingdale Quartet. 

8.15—Address, Charles EK. Sweet. 


Fourth-day Morning. 

8.45—Devotional. 

g.oo—Reports and Appointment of 
Committees on Officers and Place. 

9.45—Rest. 

10.00—Assembly Hiizar-C. 
Armstrong. 

11.00—Junior Hour, Irene B. True- 
blood. 


sermon, 


Fourth-day Afternoon. 
1.15—Devotional. 

Quartet. 

1.30—‘The Value of the Organized 
Adult Bible Class Among Friends,” 
C._ Ei, sweet, 

2.00—‘Social Life of the Bible School” 
Levi Pennington. 

2.25—Rest. 

2.40—‘“The Present Status and Future 
Outlook for Friends in Education,” Dr. 
Seth Mills. 

Discussion, 
Brannon. 

Fourth-day Evening. 
7.45—Devotional. 

Quartet. 

8.00—“The Place of the Home De- 
partment,” Jane Elliott. 

8.20—Address, Levi Pennington. 

Fifth-day Morning. 
8.45—Devotional. 

9.00—“A Glance Backward and For- 
ward of the C. E. Movement in the 
Friends Church,” Lewis McFarland. 

Solo, Merritt Stipp. 

O35— Cc.) Bee Armor Vand Sword, 
C. E. Sweet. 

10.10—Rest. 


opened by M. Davis 


10.25—“Making the C. E. Go,” Olive: 


Guyer. 

10.40—Reading. 

11.00—‘School of Methods,’ Yearly 
Meeting Superintendent. 

(a) Why so many societies fail to 
get the sympathetic assistance 
of all forces of the local 
church. 

(b) How to secure vital prayer-meet- 
ings. 
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SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of **The 
American Friend" to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
line each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than 25c. Cash with order. x 


A GOOD OPENING—For a Friends settlement 
in the Pan Handle of Texas. Where land is 
cheap, climate delightful, good water, mild 
winters, in a good farming district, For infor- 
mation write. JoHN A. NIxon, or GEORGE O. 
CARPENTER, Plainview, Texas. 


AMERICAN FRIENDS designing to spend 
some time in London will find pleasant lodgings, 
with or without board, with Mrs. Ellen Elizabeth 
Crashaw, 99 Jerningham Road, New Cross, S.E., 
@ neat and quiet locality. Reference, Gilbert 
and Anna-G. Cope, West Chester, Pa. 


HISTORIC LANDMARKS, postcard size, 
with valuable data. “‘Macy-Colby” house, 
Amesbury, Mass. ‘Golgotha Rock,’ marks 
spot where Thomas Macy launched boat for 
Nantucket. Friends Meeting House, New 
Garden, N. C., birthplace of Southern Abo- 
litionism; of Sabbath School in entire South; 
of Negro Sabbath School in America (sup- 
pressed). Six cents. Arthur Macy Lukens, 
Marion, Ohio. 


‘FOR SALE—Four good farms adjoining. 
Land fine for grain, fruit and truck; store 
building and telephone at Lummis Station 
on So. Ry in center. Lake for fishing. 
Convenient to Friends Meeting (Somerton), 
and graded school. A fine proposition. For 
particulars, write BE. H. Hare, Holland, Va. 


EXPERIENCED TUTOR wants pupils in 
vicinity of Phila. School or college entrance. 
Address T. Morris .Longstreth, Rosemont, 
Pa. 


POST CARDS—Scripture, Scripture Songs, 
Birthday, Fruits, Flowers, Views, Animals, 
ete., ete., of every kind. 1c. each, postpaid. 
So nice, you need not pay for them till 
received. Charles F. Howard, Lock Box 221, 
Marion, Indiana. 


(c) To what extent should the C. E. 
Society become a social factor 
in its locality? 

(These are topics to be discussed.) 
Fifth-day Afternoon, 

1.30—Devotional. 

1.45—Missionary Hour, Anna Kendall 

McBane. 
2.45—Rest. 
3.00—Report of Committees. 


Fifth-day Evening. 
7.30—Devotional. 
Solo—Merritt Stipp. ; 
8.co—Address, “Picking Out a Pin- 
nacle,” Elijah P. (Rams Horn) Brown. 


Lodging and supper the first day will 
be free, and after that lodging and 
breakfast free each day. 

Delegates will please send _ their 
names, if possible, two weeks before the 
assembly, so that the entertainment 
committee may be able to make the 
assignments. Send all names to 
Lenora Hobbs or DeEIla Leonard, 
Bloomingdale, Ind. 

The C. H. & D. trains leave Indian- 
apolis for Bloomingdale at 6.35 A. M. 
and 3.25 P. M. 

Trains from Bloomingdale to Indian- 
apolis 8.31 A. M. and 2.48 P. M. , 


The National Education Association, 
at its recent meeting in Denver, adopted 
a resolution demanding the abolition of 
fraternities and sororities in all public 
schools, upon the ground that their de- 
parture is essential to the maintenance 
of the democracy of the schools. It is 
to be noted that this position was 
adopted by a unanimous vote. 
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FINANCIAL 


For 34 years we have been paying our cus- 
tomers the highest returns consistent with 
conservative methods. First mortgage loans 
of $200 and up which we can recommend after 
the most thorough personal investigation. 
$25 Certificates of Deposit also for savings investors. 


% 
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YEARLY MEETINGS IN 1909. 


North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
4th. L, Lyndon Hobbs, clerk, Guilford, 
N.C. 


Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wil- 


mington, Ohio, Eighth month roth. 
Albert J. Brown, clerk, Wilmington, 
Ohio. 


Ohio Yearly Meeting in Mt. Pleasant, 
Ohio, Eighth month 24th. Edward 
Mott, clerk, 3207 Cedar Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Iowa Yearly Meeting in Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, Eighth month 31st. Stephen M. 
Hadley, clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Western Yearly Meeting, in Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month 15th. Thomas C. 
Brown, clerk, Mooresville, Ind. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, in Richmond, 
Ind., Ninth month 22d. Timothy Nich- 
olson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Wichita, 
Kan., Tenth month 8th. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, 1813 University Avenue, 
Wichita, Kan. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 12th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa. 
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Events and Conunents 


Herbert Latham failed to cross the 
English Channel with his monoplane 
airship. He was picked .up, however, 
by a torpedo boat destroyer which was 
following him, and he and his flying 
machine were taken ashore little the 
worse for the foolhardy venture. 


The Wright brothers continue their 
experiments with their aeroplane at Ft. 
Meyer with increasing satisfaction. One 
day last week Orville Wright drove the 
aeroplane about the parade ground at 
an average velocity of 5414 miles an 
hour. The day before he broke his time 
record by remaining in the air an hour 
and twenty minutes. 

Arrangements are being perfected for 
merging the Young People’s Baptist 
Union with the Christian Endeavor. It 


is proposed that hereafter all young 
people’s organizations in the Baptist 
Church take the name of Baptist 
Unions of Christian Endeavor. Within 


recent months the United Brethren 
Young People’s Society and the United 
Evangelicals of Ohio have cast in their 
lot with Christian Endeavor and the 
tide generally is turning strongly toward 
interdenominational fraternization rather 
than the maintenance of purely denom- 
inational societies. 


Under the auspices of the American 
Academy of Medicine, a conference on 
Prevention of Infant Mortality is to be 
held in New Haven next Eleventh 
month. Nearly all of the humanitarian 
undertakings that have had the preven- 
tion of infant mortality as their chief 
aim, have sprung up in this last quarter 
of a century. It has been only since 
people have waked up to the possibilities 
of preventive medicine that the laity as 
well as physicians have realized that the 
sovereign remedies of fresh air, sun- 
shine and pure food are the most effec- 
tive weapons that could be desired in 
a fight against the appalling waste of 
life among little children. 


Juliana Louise Emma Marie Wil- 
helmina—that is the name of the royal 
Dutch baby, and each word means some- 
thing. Starting with the last, every one 
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| have been completed for sometime, but 


| thousand people gathered to witness the 


| describes 


knows it as the name of her mother. 
Then come the names of her two grand- 
mothers, the Grand Duchess Marie of 
Mecklenburg, mother of her father, the 
Prince Consort; and Queen Emma, her 
mother’s mother. Louise is for Louise 
de Coligny, the fourth wife of William 
the Silent, who delivered Holland from 
the Spanish yoke. Juliana, Countess of 
Stolberg, was the mother of William the 
Silent, and the ancestress of the House 
of Orange. The little princess will be 
called Juliana, after her many-times- 
removed grandmother of the sixteenth 
century. 


A report by way of London says: 
Excavations conducted™by the archzo- 
logical department of the Indian Gov- 
ernment near Peshawar, India, have 
resulted in the discovery of the ancient 
Buddhist stupa, or memorial mound, 
containing a bronze casket within which 
were some of the ashes of Gautama 
Buddha, the founder of Buddhism. 

They were inclosed in a_ rough 
hexagonal rock-crystal receptacle and 
sealed with the royal seal of Emperor 
Kaniska, who was ruling in Peshawar 
when, Buddha died, 482 B. C. His body 


was cremated and the ashes were 
divided in eight parts among his dis- 
ciples. One of the vases was dis- 


covered a few years ago by a govern- 
ment survey party. 


The McAdoo Tunnels, which extend 
under the Hudson River between 
Greater New York and Jersey City, 
were opened for service last week. They 


the first train 
Second-day, the 


them 
Several 


passed 
Toth 


through 
Inst. 


event. President Taft was prevented 
from being present only by the urgent 
work on the tariff in Washington. 

A sentence in his letter of regret well 
the work which has been 
accomplished: “It is an engineering 
feat of vast magnitude—a monument to 
American enterprise—and great credit 
is due to those who have been identified 
with the work in having successfully 
overcome the extraordinary difficulties 
encountered in such an undertaking.” 


After the terrible disaster at Galves- 
ton, Texas, nine years ago, a sea wall 
was devised for breaking the force of 
the waves. It is four and a half miles 
long and rises seventeen feet above the 
lower level of the city. Its effectiveness 
was tested for the first time last week 
when a hurricane of terrific force, not 
unlike that of 1000, swept in from the 
gulf. The wall remained intact at 
every point, and the city suffered only 
slight losses incident in any storm. 

Just after the fury of the tempest had 
passed. the Mayor and his associates 
sent a little message of thanksgiving to 
the world at large. In another setting 
their message would have been com. 
monplace, but coming as it did from the 
once ill-fated city, and after millions of 
dollars had been spent in a doubtful 
experiment of building a sea wall, the 
thrill of joy which it betrayed was con- 
tageous. Imagine if you can the feeling 
back of these words: “The city, its 
great business interests and its people 
have safely passed through a most 
severe hurricane. The sea wall proved | 
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a complete success, the city’s great 
wharves and shipping interests suffered 
no damage and not a life was lost.” 


Prince von Buelow, Chancellor of the 
German Empire, has been forced to re- 
sign since the Reichstag has failed to 
sustain his financial program, and Dr. 
von Bethmann Hollweg has been ap- 
pointed in his stead. Several changes 
were made in the cabinet. 

This turn of affairs is a crushing de- 
feat to the Imperial financiers and will 
compel the curtailment of national ex- 
penditures for the time being at least. 
The growing necessities of the Empire, 
however, must sooner or later force a 
broadening of the taxing power of the 
Imperial government, which is now 
much limited under the constitutional 
arrangements made a generation ago. 

Almost immediately following — this 
crisis in Germany the French Cabinet 
unexpectedly collapsed. The change in 
Germany had been looked for, but the 
catechism in France came like a clap of 
thunder out of clear sky. In a trivial 
debate Premier Clemenceau unexpect- 
edly lost his temper and was not sus- 
tained by the Chamber on a test vote. 
Enough of his friends were absent at 
the time to have fully sustained him, 
but he felt the slight so keenly that he 
stalked out of the room and forthwith 
presented his resignation to President 
Fallieres. It was accepted and Aristide 
Briand has been appointed in his stead. 

Aristide Briand is a brilliant scholar 
and orator, and an avowed socialist. He 
is only 47 years old, but has a brilliant 
political career back of him. He came 
into prominence as reporter of the 
Church and State Separation Bill, on 
which subject he became an authority. 
He was elevated to the post of Minister 
of Public Instruction and Worship in 
1906. During the Church and State 
troubles he appears to have acted with 
firmness, and after the death of M. 
Guyot-Dessaigne, 1907, he was appointed 
Minister of Justice, retaining the port- 
folio of Worship. 


SO HE BRINGETH THEM UNTO 
THE HAVEN. 


We could not see from stem to stern, 
Half-way, the masts were hid in gray; 

With furtive helm we took the turn 
Into the river from the bay. 

The blind mist parted for our prow, 
Stealthy upon our wake to loom; 

Uncertain—thwarted—drifting, now, 
We halted in the gloom. 


Slower than dawn the fog unfurled 
Wide wings of shadow tipped with 
light ; 
Softly they beat above the world, 
Birdlike, beyond our aching sight; 
Faintly the lost shores crept to view, 
And lo! before us, spire on spire, 
Familiar brown against the blue— 
The port of our desire. 


So, when the outer sea is passed, 

And these our ships of life,dismayed, 
Must fall on that dark hour at last 

Of- groping vainly, half-afraid,— 

he dim mists of mortality 

Shall surely on our sight be riven 
And weary eyes uplift to see 

The harbor gate of heaven! 


—Nancy Byrd Turner. 
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“OLOTHE THYSELF IN GLADNESS.” 


We often wonder what Christianity was like in the 
days when it was a fresh, new religion and was 
making its first appeal to the world, then already old. 
One thing seems certain about it—it made men 
happy and it enabled them to live joyously. Barna- 
bas, one of these early Christians, coined this happy 
name for those who had found Christ and who had 
found their own lives through Him: “Children of 
joy.” And another of the early writers, the author 
of Hermas, breaks out in this strain: “Clothe thy- 
self in gladness. The Holy Spirit is a glad spirit, 
and all shall live to God who put away sadness and 
clothe themselves in gladness.” 

It would be very easy to add indefinitely to this 
list of quotations which sound the jubilant note, but 
it is hardly necessary to quote single passages if 
we once realize, as we ought to do, that joy and 
gladness are woven into the very tissue of life as 
the New Testament presents it. “Be always rejoic- 
ing” is St. Paul’s advice to his friends. ‘The King- 
dom of God,” he declares, “is joy in the Holy 
Spirit,’ and wherever the Gospel went to touch 
men’s hearts the oil of gladness flowed over their 
faces. It was this “baptism” of joy which con- 
vineed the world, even where the baptismal rite 
carried little weight. Perpetua, the night before 
she went to meet the beasts of the arena; wrote: ‘The 
dungeon became to me suddenly a palace, so that 
I liked to be there better than anywhere else!” and 
she closes her diary in these calm words: ‘This 
is how I have spent the day before the sports; how 
the sports themselves will go, let someone else write 
if he pleases.” 

“The life and love of God runs through me like 
precious ointment, giivng a pleasant smell,” wrote 
the Quaker martyr, Marmaduke Stephenson, from 
his prison in Boston, ‘“‘and I rest in peace and quiet- 
ness under His wings.” John Woolman tells how 
once he was traveling on religious service and became 
lost in the woods. Night overtook him, and with the 
night came a drenching storm. He had no food, he 
had no fire, and his only shelter was the lee side 
of a fallen tree trunk. But he says: “As I medi- 
tated on the love of God, such a peace and happiness 
overspread me that I do not remember when I have 


been more happy!” It is easy to rise to moments of 


joy and to gain high periods of true happiness; the 
problem with us all is to make this mood of joy a 
permanent one. 

“Look pleasant for a moment,” the photographer 
says just before the crisis of the click, “and then you 
may resume your normal expression again!” That 
is too much our way of life. We cheer up and get 
our religion out on our faces on some occasions; the 
trouble is to “clothe ourselves with gladness” - and 
be actually “children of joy.” It is a great triumph 
when it is attained—none greater, I think. There 
is no better epitaph than this: “He was a happy 
soul and lived a joyous life,” and one can, win it in 
spite of pain and loss and struggle; it means that 
he has much of Christ’s spirit in him. “We plow 
our fields praising God; we sail the seas singing 
hymns” is Clement’s account of the Christians of 
his day. That is a good type to bring back into 
R. M. J. 


power today. 


THE PROHIBITION SITUATION.* 
State Prohibition. , 

A year ago last Ninth month we published a map 
showing the “dry” and “wet” territory in the United 
States, at which time there were only three “white” 
states—Maine, Kansas and North Dakota. Within 
one month, however, Oklahoma was admitted to state- 


| hood with constitutional prohibition, and within 


another month Georgia passed a state prohibition law 
by telling majorities—139 to 39 in the lower, and 
34 to 7 in the upper branch of the legislature. 
This put five “white” states on the map, but Georgia’s 
action was only the beginning of state-wide prohibi- 
tion in the south. During 1908 Alabama, Missis- 
sippr and North Carolina gave the liquor interests 
to understand that their days were numbered, and on 
First month 1st this year they entered the list of 
“white” states. Since then Tennessee, with a 
whiskey Governor, put state-wide prohibition on its 
statutes over his veto. The saloon-keepers locked 
their doors and nailed up their windows the 1st 
of the current month, and the brewers and distillers 


*For the information here given the editor is indebted to 
various publications of the Anti-Saloon League of America, 
and especially to the Anti-Saloon Year Book for 1909. 
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will leave the state or get into more profitable busi- 
ness before 1910. 
the anti-saloon map of the southern states, remarks: 


A recent writer, commenting on 


“Tt looks as if a snow-storm. had struck that part 
of the country.” 
the future. Florida, with a population of 650,000 
people, has 


And better things are in store for 


ROR 


525,000 of them in “dry” territory, but 
next month her citizens will vote on state prohibition, 
and the prospects are good for a sweeping victory. 
Both houses of the Arkansas Legislature passed pro- 
hibition bills this spring, but they failed to agree 
before adjournment; Kentucky has 98 out of 119 
counties “dry,” and South Carolina has adopted 
prohibition with referendum by counties. Texas 
has a temperance Governor and has extended its 
“dry” territory within the past year, as has Alabama 
also. Among those studying conditions the prevail- 
ing opinion is that the “old south” will not have a 
black spot left on it by the end of two years. “The 
solid south” will have a new meaning for the next 


generation. 


Before leaving the subject of state prohibition it 
is only fair to ask how it works. In Maine, where 
it has been in operation for two generations, the 
recent election was a confirmation of the people’s 
faith in prohibition. Governor Fernald was elected 
by a substantial majority upon a straight issue favor- 
ing the prohibition law and its strict enforcement. 
In Kansas, where constitutional prohibition has 
obtained since 1881, law enforcement has never been 
more successful. With a few exceptions in the min- 
ing district of southeastern Kansas, “joints” have 


disappeared from the state, even from the large 

cities. In 35 counties the jails are empty, and in 

37 counties there are no criminal cases on the docket. 

It is a little early to judge of results in the newer 

prohibition states, but it is safe to say that where 

state prohibition is enforced it is growing in favor. 
Local Option in the Making. 

Since the first of this year the greatest progress 
in legislation has been made in the northwestern 
states. Washington passed a municipal and rural 
local option law; Idaho enacted a straight county 
measure; Montana extended its local option pro- 
visions, and, what locks best of all on the map, 
Wyoming abolished all saloons outside of incor- 
porated towns. Ere long the “dry” territory in 
these states should be considerably increased. The 
Utah Legislature passed a county option measure, 
but the Governor vetoed it after the legislature 
adjourned, 

Before shifting our attention from this section 
of the country, it is interesting to note that Nevada 
has more liquor dealers in proportion to its popula- 
tion than any other state in the Union. This is 
due to the prevalence of saloons in mining camps, 
and to the absence of legal restrictions on the liquor 
trade. 

Local Option in Operation. 

The prohibition storm center during the past 
year, however, has been the region east of the Mis- 
sissippi and north of the Ohio River. Since the 
eventful 7th of Fourth month, 1908, when, with 
township local option, the people of Illinois put 1,500 
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saloons out of business in one day, the liquor forces 
have been making a terrific fight to regain their 
prestige. Not only have they failed in this attempt, 
but have lost additional territory. Indiana had 
26,000 of its 36,000 square miles under prohibition 
when the county local option law was enacted Ninth 
month last. Since then the temperance forces have 
won 70 out of 82 contests, and dispensed with about 
1,000 additional saloons. A peculiar combination of 
national and local issues enabled the political party 
favoring a repeal of the county local option law to 
elect its Governor and a majority of the legislature 
but the pressure of public sentiment was so great 
that the legislature did not dare to make good its 
promises to the liquor men. The campaign in Ohio 
was even more spectacular. Here the saloon forces 
concentrated their efforts to defeat Governor Harris, 
who had signed the county local option law. In 
spite of a terrific fight, he carried 40 counties; 
but in the city of Cincinnati, where the political 
machine was controlled by the liquor interests, he 
ran far behind his ticket and was defeated. This 
was only a nominal victory for the saloon element, 
however, because when they came to size up the 
legislature they found a two-thirds majority against 
them. The county local option law thus sustained 


has enabled the people of the Buckeye State to 


abolish about 2,000 additional saloons. Wisconsin, 
with its district local option law, and Michigan, with 
its county law, have been eating great holes in their 
“wet” territories. Since First month 1st, 19 
counties have voted ‘‘dry” in the latter state. 

A review of the situation in the other states 
reveals a wholesome public sentiment, and in several 
a decided advance in legislation and the application 
of local option. But we cannot follow these con- 
tests in detail; suffice it to say that, in the country 
as a whole, during 1908, saloons were voted out at 
an average rate of 30 a day, and during the first one 
hundred days of 1909 (the time for which we have 
statistics) this average increased one half; that is, 
to 45 per day. 


THE MORNING WATCH. 


Not when I lay me down to sleep, 
Too weary longer watch to keep— : 

Though night enfolds and danger’s nigh— 

Not then, not then is it that I , 
Need most to pray Thee, Lord, my soul to keep. 


But when night flies before the sun, 
And I arise to overcome 
My foes, my loves embrace, my task 
o do, my way to choose—’tis then I ask, 
And need Thee most, my soul to keep till day is done. 
—Julia Howard. 
Benson, Vt. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ALLEN JAY—XL* 


71, The Origin of the Bible Institute. 

The beginning of the Bible institute came about 
in this way. While acting as superintendent of the 
evangelistic and pastoral committee of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting, I was impressed with the import- 
ance of our ministers giving more time to the study 
of the Bible. While our First-day school conven- 
tions and Christian Endeavor assemblies and minis- 
terial conferences had their places and were doing a 
great work in stirring up an interest in these various 
fields of labor, yet this interest was too superficial 
and temporary to meet the needs of our ministers 
and Christian workers. This was fully demon- 
strated when the Bible institute was started and the 
study of the Bible was more thoroughly introduced 
through lectures that required thought and research 
to follow and enjoy. It was nothing unusual to hear 
those who had been accustomed to the excitement of 
revival work and who had listened to the addresses 
and lectures given before the Bible school assemblies 
and Christian Endeavor conventions, which were 
filled with anecdotes and exciting illustrations 
intended to move the emotions and stir up the feel- 
ings tor the time, to say: “We do not enjoy these 
Bible institutes. We want to be out ‘saving souls.’ 
We want to do something more practical. These 
studies are too dry for us.” This is the same 
argument often heard from the college boy when his 
father wants him to remain in college: “I want to 
get into business. I want to make money.” It 
was the same hurry for visible results that first pre- 
vailed in regard to going into the foreign mission 
work. If some missionary had the zeal and wanted 
to go, the Church laid its hands on him and sent 
him forth, but after many failures and a great waste 
of time and money, no foreign mission board today 
that is worthy of the name will accept a candidate 
for the mission field who has not, along with the 
zeal, a trained mind, and who has not studied to pre- 
pare himself for the field where he is to go. And 
if, in addition to his religious training, he has some 
medical knowledge, so much the better. Yes, and 
the subject of bodily health is now included in the 
curriculum of the more advanced foreign missionary 
board. The future minister of the gospel in our 
branch of the Church must recognize the fact that 
along with his call and zeal there must be a knowl- 
edge of the Bible and of Christian work that he will 
only obtain by thorough work and real study and 
research that will fill his mind with “things new and 
old” that the Spirit can draw upon when he stands 
before the congregation. Our congregations are 
being filled more and more by persons who know 
more than the minister, who weigh him and decide 
wherein he is wanting. They have their spiritual 
experiences as well as the minister, and know that 
which feeds the soul and builds up the spiritual man. 
The minister who ignores these facts may satisfy for 
a season, but soon he will find he is not wanted. 


* Copyright, 1909, by The John C. Winston Co. 
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The congregations may be kind to him and treat him 
gently for what he has been, but when the oppor- 
tunity offers he will find himself in the rear. Others 
will be put forward. If we have neglected the pre- 
paration we must not murmur. If they have grown 
tired of our oft repeated sermons and turn to fresher 
ones with new thoughts and fresh life in them, we 
must not complain. It was this view of the future 
of our Church that impressed me with the idea of 
making an effort to call as many ministers and 
Christian workers together at Earlham College as 
I could. Our evangelistic and pastoral committee 
had no money, but they were willing that as super- 
intendent I should try my plan. I wrote an appeal, 
explaining what we wanted to do and the object we 
desired to accomplish. One hundred of these let- 
ters were sent to my friends, asking them to send 
whatever amount they felt it was right for them to 
give. The trustees were asked to let us have the 
use of the buildings and grounds at Earlham. 
Notice was sent to the various monthly meetings in 
the three yearly meetings of Indiana, Western and 
Wilmington, inviting the ministers and workers to 
come. When the time arrived, between 30 and 40 
of this class were present, and the twelve days’ pro- 
gram was carried out to the satisfaction of those 
present. Money enough came in to pay the board 
and all other expenses of those who came, and $100 
was left after the entire expenses were met. That 
$100 was turned over to the biblical department of 
Earlham College. 

Such was the beginning of this work, which I 
believe has been greatly blessed to many who have 
come under its influence. The following year the 
yearly meeting was requested to assume control of 
the movement. This resulted in an invitation to 
Western and Wilmington Yearly Meetings to unite 
in the control of the same, which they have done 
up to this time. While there have been those who 
have found fault, as is the case in all onward move- 
ments, yet as those who have availed themselves of its 
benefits are the ones who are in demand for teachers 
and religious workers of various kinds in the different 
yearly meetings, the wisdom of the movement is 
demonstrated. 

72. The Opening of California Yearly Meeting. 

During the next few years I attended several of 
the yearly meetings and engaged in such religious 
work as appeared to be right. In 1888 I attended 
Ohio and Iowa Yearly Meetings. In 1889 TI 
attended Canada Yearly Meeting, my wife going 
with me. In 1890 my wife and I attended Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting and the opening of Wilming- 
ton Yearly Meeting in 1892. During the latter 
year, as yearly meeting superintendent, I visited the 
Friends in Florida, belonging to Indiana Yearly 
Meeting. In 1895, when Iowa Yearly Meeting set 
up California Yearly Meeting at Whittier, Cali- 
fornia, Indiana Yearly Meeting donated $1,000 to 
assist them in the beginning of their work, and 
appointed Mary H. Goddard and myself to attend 
the opening as delegates representing our yearly 


meeting. A number of Friends from Ohio, Indiana 
and Western Yearly Meetings also went as visitors 
to the yearly meeting. Agreeable to the arrange- 
ments made, 22 of us left Chicago in the same tourist 
sleeper on the Santa Fé Railroad. My wife went 
with me. We had a minute from our meeting at 
home liberating us to attend the meetings of Cali- 
fornia Yearly Meeting, also Oregon Yearly Meeting 
and the meetings belonging to it. 

We had a very pleasant trip. There were 
several ministers in the company. It was cus- 
tomary, after breakfast was over and things were 


“straightened up, to have a season of divine wor- 


ship, which consisted in reading the Bible, singing 
hymns, and prayer, in which nearly all took part. 
After the first morning others requested the privi- 
lege of coming in from other cars in the train. The 
conductor entered into the arrangement, and the time 
selected was the one most convenient for him. Walk- 
ing on the platform at a station while the train was 
taking water and making some changes, the engineer 
came up to me and inquired: “Do you belong to that 
car that has religious services each morning?’ He 
added: “TI wish I could attend them, but we men 
do not get much opportunity for anything like that.” 
The last morning the car was full. It is pleasant 
to look back to those occasions and the company that 
met, but we are widely separated now. Perhaps 
some may have been blessed. We are commanded 
to sow seed by all waters. 

Pasadena was safely reached, and our train was 
on time. We were met by friends, who kindly cared 
for us. The next day a company of 10 or 12 of us 
were driven across the country in a tallyho to Whit- 
tier. It was a beautiful day, and we enjoyed the 
scenery very much. A warm welcome awaited us. 
The next morning the yearly meeting opened. I 
need not dwell much on that, for its history is known, 
but there were some features of it that were inter- 
esting. When we met in the college building it was 
a great surprise to see so many that I knew. On 
the way my wife had remarked that when we reached 
California we would be among strangers. On the 
contrary, upon taking my seat and looking over the 
company, I recognized nearly half as Friends that 
I had met in the various yearly meetings along the 
Atlantic coast and the yearly meetings in the middle 
west, also a few from London. A larger proportion 
were from Indiana, Western and Iowa, the latter 
having more representatives than any other one. It 
was an intelligent and earnest body of Friends, many 
of them having come from meetings where they had 
been active members in Church work, so they were 
prepared to do their part in forming and organizing 
a strong yearly meeting and in carrying it forward, 
there being, however, one element of danger in this 
unique situation. The strong men and women had 
their own ideas of the proper manner of conducting 
the business of a yearly meeting, each being guided 
by the way in which it was done in the yearly meet- 
ing from which, he came. Those who are acquainted 
with all the yearly meetings in America, each having 
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its special territory, widely separated from each 
other, know the peculiar characteristics belonging 
fo each one. Each differs from the other in some 
respect, and there is nothing to bring these different 
methods into harmony except epistolary correspond- 
ence and the visiting of ministers traveling in 
“truth’s service,” these latter being much more bene- 
ficial than at the time was recognized. These visits 
were undertaken by the minister under a “religious 
concern” to preach the Gospel and to build up the 
Church, but as we look back today we can see that 
they did much to unify the meetings, draw the bond 
of Christian love tighter and keep the spirit of 
separation down. It was beautiful, from session to 
session, though they had strong opinions of their 
own, to witness their yielding one to another and 
uniting in love and harmony in the transaction of 
the business that came before them in the organiza- 
tion of this yearly meeting, which was destined to 
play so important a part in the growth of Quakerism 
on the Pacific coast. As the time has rolled on, 
the same spirit has enabled the dear Friends of that 
yearly meeting to assimilate the various elements 
that have continued to flow into its borders from other 
yearly meetings. Perhaps there is a greater variety 
of opinions and shades of belief entering into the 
membership of that yearly meeting than of any other, 
yet they have continued to labor together with more 
or less harmony. Whittier College has done much 
to make it a center of great infiuence in the field it 
occupies, and as its membership becomes more united 
in the college its strength will increase and its sta- 
bility will be assured. California Yearly Meeting 
has also been permeated with a real missionary 
spirit, which always has a reflex influence upon the 
meeting that is engaged in reaching out into new 
fields. So we must believe that the opening of this 
yearly meeting was in the ordering of the great Head 
of the Church and has been instrumental in the build- 
ing up of His Kingdom. : 

After the close of the yearly meeting my wife and 
I visited most of the meetings belonging to it, hold- 
ing a series of meetings in several places, especially 
in Whittier and Pomona. Having finished our work 
in that yearly meeting at Berkeley, we then went 
on to Newberg, Oregon, where we had a pleasant 
time and found an open door for preaching the Gos- 
pel while attending Oregon Yearly Meeting, which 
was the first one established on the Pacific coast, 
having been set up in 1893. Here again we found 
many Friends from eastern yearly meetings, though 
not in such great variety as in California. The dear 
Friends here had shown great enterprise and liber- 
ality in starting Pacific College and building a good 
and substantial meeting-house for the yearly meet- 
ing. Here again at the close of the yearly meeting 
we visited the meetings belonging to it. In looking 
back at the Friends of Oregon we feel now, as we 
did then, that they should have the sympathy and 
help of other Friends in the eastern yearly meetings. 
Certainly Pacifie College is located in an important 
field and is fulfilling a real mission. I trust the day 


is not far off when they will receive more financial 
aid. 


From there we returned home. 


[For Tue AMERICAN FRrEenp.] 


WHITE INSTITUTES—INDIANA AND 
IOWA.* 


BY CHARLES F. COFFIN. 


Josiah White, through whose bequests these insti- 
tutions were established, resided in Philadelphia. 
He attended Indiana Yearly Meeting in 1850, accom- 
panied by his daughter, Rebecca, and they were 
guests at my house during the yearly meeting. 

As I recollect him he was a man of medium height, 
heavy weight, dressed in the full Friends uniform— 
drab clothing, beaver hat and so forth. 

He was a very decided character of unusual 
ability and self-reliance and perseverance in what- 
ever he undertook. 

He is said to have made a large fortune, for that 
time, by opening a way for the introduction of 
anthracite coal more freely into the Philadelphia 
market by constructing the Lehigh Canal. 

His visit to Indiana was in connection with his 
desire to establish the manual labor institutions for 
which he made provision in his will. When at my 
house efforts were made by a number of Friends 
with whom he conversed to induce him to donate the 
funds to Earlham College, which was then the 
Friends boarding school, Richmond, and was strug- 
gling for existence; but he had his own mind made 


* When the White bequest was presented to the meeting for 
sufferings of Indiana Yearly Meeting in Sixth month of 1851, 
I well recollect how deeply the Friends felt the responsibility 
thus thrown upon them, After discussion in the meeting it 
was referred to a committee composed of the following men: 
Elijah Coffin, William Crossman, George Carter, Aaron 
White, Thomas Evans, Joseph Cox, Eleazar Beals, Joseph 
Doan, George Evans. A more able, intelligent and earnestly 
Christian body of men could scarcely have been selected in 
any organization in the country. None of them are now liv- 
ing. 

Their report was as follows: 

Report of Committee —“The committee on the donation of 
Josiah White report as follows: 

‘The committee appointed on the donation of Josiah White, 
deceased, have considered the subject and are united in pro- 
posing that the meeting for sufferings recommended to the yearly 
meeting to accept the trust bequeathed to it by said deceased 
and endeavor to execute it according to the terms of the will. 
We are sensible that the trust 1s one of great magnitude and 
that the responsibility and labors that will of necessity be 
connected with accepting it, and attempting to carry out its 
objective will also be great, yet we believe we should not feel 
excused in rejecting so munificent a bequest for purposes evi- 
dently designed to promote the happiness of a portion of our 
fellow men and to extend and spread the great principles of 
Christianity.’ 

Signed by every member of the committee. 

The report was united with and the clerk was directed to 
lay the subject before the yearly meeting.” 

When this report was submitted to the yearly meeting, after 
careful consideration the meeting agreed to accept the trust 
which has since been in the hands year by year of an intelli- 
gent and able committee who will have come as near as pos- 
sible to carrying out the will of Josiah White, and yet his 
hopes have not yet been fully realized. He evidently expected 
the schools to have been composed principally of Friends 
children and Friends neighborhoods and meetings to have 
grown up around the institute. 

Cartes F. Corrrn. 
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up as to what he wished to do, which was to pur- 
chase two large tracts of land, one in Indiana and the 
other in Jowa, in newer sections where land was 
cheap, to establish manual labor schools which were 
to take boys and girls, without distinction of color— 
whites, Indians or negroes. He was very decided 
on the point of making no distinction in color, and 
also in the idea that with the large tracts of land 
the institutions could be made self-supporting, and 
the inmates brought up to habits of industry and self- 
reliance, 

The manual labor system was then largely agitated, 
and the difficulties of supporting an institution by 
the labor of its inmates had not been fully proved. 

He died soon after his visit to the Indiana Yearly 
Meeting, and left by will $40,000 to establish these 
institutions. Indiana Yearly Meeting hesitated 
very much about accepting the bequest on account of 
its involving a great deal of care and responsibility, 
but finally accepted it, and committees were appointed 
for each state who bought tracts of land in Wabash 
county, Indiana, and Henry county, Iowa. In 
Indiana the land was located in a very rich country, 
heavily timbered, and more than 600 acres were 
purchased. Some portion of the donation was 
reserved for buildings, plain houses were erected 
upon the land in both states, but in Indiana it 
required a series of years to clear the land of trees 
and make it sufficiently productive to support the 
institution. 

After Lowa Yearly Meeting was established the 
care of the institution in the state was with consent 
of the heirs transferred to Iowa Yearly Meeting. 

From a memoir of his life, prepared by his son- 
in-law, Richard Richardson, and printed in 1873, 
I procure the following items: 

He was born at Mount Holly, New Jersey, Third 
month 4, 1761. He married Katherine Ridgway in 
his twenty-fifth year, but this connection was of short 
continuance. His wife died of pulmonary disease 
in less than three years. He married a second time 
in 1810, Elizabeth, the daughter of Solomon and 
Hannah White. Their city residence was in Arch 
street near 7th. 

The memoir says: 

“Tn person Josiah White was rather below medium 
stature, inclined to corpulence in later life. His 
complexion clear and florid. He might be consid- 
ered an embodiment of earnestness, hopefulness and 
perseverance, a strong and persistent will, and seldom 
calculating on failure in his undertaking. He 
possessed a cheerful, social disposition—fond of the 
society of his friends, of whom he had a large num- 
ber in different classes of society. His industry 
was a strong trait in his character.” 

The memoir says: 

“In the autumn of the year 1850 he made a 
journey to the west as far as Richmond, Indiana, 
to attend the yearly meeting of the Society of Friends 
held there. The journey was protracted and 
fatiguing, and he was not well on his arrival at 
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month, 1850, in the seventieth year of his age.” 

The following letter from my friend, Joshua L. 
Baily, Philadelphia, giving further particulars in 
reference to him, is as follows: 

“Thy letter is at hand, asking information con- 
cerning the late Josiah White, of this city. I am 
glad to be able to answer thy queries. 

“Although a young man (about twenty-five) at 
the time of his death, in 1850, I was fairly well 
acquainted with Josiah White both in business and 
social relations, and was frequently at his house. I 
was also acquainted with his wife and daughters, 
Rebecca White, and Hannah, the wife of Richard 
Richardson. Josiah White was a man of wide 
intelligence, great business capacity, enterprising, 
sagacious, publie spirited, and of untiring energy, 
and, with all, of large hearted benevolence. 

“IT would say that he possessed in large measure 
the Seriptural characteristics, ‘diligent in business, 
fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.’ He was a mem- 
ber of the monthly meeting of Friends of Philadel- 
phia (4th street and Arch), consistent in the 
maintenance of the doctrines and testimonies of 
Friends. Although I do not remember him as offi- 
cially prominent, he was by no means an indifferent 
or silent member, for well do I recollect the courage 
with which he defended Joseph John Gurney when 
too many of our ‘Friends’ misrepresented and, tra- 
duced him. 

“Josiah White was a pioneer in the development 
of the anthracite coal fields. of Pennsylvania. 
Indeed he may be spoken of as the founder of that 
great enterprise, ‘The Lehigh Coal and Navigation 
Company.’ I well remember as a boy the introduc- 
tion of ‘hard coal as a fuel. The name of Josiah 
White was inseparably associated with it. There 
was great difficulty in getting the coal to burn until 
stoves were especially constructed for its use. 

“Josiah White’s personal part in this enterprise 
is well recorded in a biographical sketch prepared by 
his son-in-law, Richard Richardson (which J. L. B. 
kindly loaned me). 

“The portrait on the frontispiece is a good like- 
ness just as I remember him. His spacious residence 
on the south side of Arch street below 6th street was 
a most hospitable one, where with his wife and daugh- 
ters they were ‘not forgetful to entertain strangers.’ 
It was my privilege to meet there many of the 
Lord’s messengers. I remember particularly Eli 
and Sybil Jones, who tarried there some time and 
were there fitted out for their missionary journey to 
Africa. 

“Josiah White dealt out help to various charitable 
objects with a liberal hand, and in his last will they 
were not forgotten. His daughters, Hannah, who 
deceased many years ago, and Rebecea, who died 
recently at an advanced age (eighty-seven, I think), 
followed the example of their father in their munifi- 
cent charity during their lives, as well as in the 
disposition of their estates by will. 

“Both father and daughters were deeply interested 


home. His death occurred on the 14th of Eleventh | in the welfare of the colored people. They estab- 
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lished and amply endowed a school for colored echil- 
dren in Philadelphia, which is still bearing perennial 
testimony to their benevolence.” 

The following extract from a letter from John 
H. Johnson, dated Sixth month 24, 1909, will give 
information as to the present condition of the Indiana 
institute: : 

“JT am very glad to have been of service to thee in 
this matter, as I am especially interested in White’s 
Institute, being one of its trustees and having been 
on the board for a number of years. 

“We have at present about 160 children, white and 
colored, they having been sent to us from a number 
of the counties in the state, and from several judges 
of juvenile courts, especially from John Stubbs, 
Indianapolis. Our capacity has been increased in 
the last few years, so that we can now accommodate 
about 200 children. We have good modern build- 
ings, all heated by steam with a central steam heat- 
ing plant. James M. Moorman and wife, Win- 
chester, Indiana, are at present the superintendent 
and matron.” 


Chicago, Lil. 


TIME FOR NON-PARTISAN EFFORT. 


BY JOHN G. WOOLLEY. 


The temperance movement in this country has 
been boiled down to four words, and the Prohibition 
party is the author of them, and every organization 
accepts them: “The Saloon Must Go.” 

But as clearly and as certainly as the personal 
abstinence movement proved its own inadequacy as 
against the growing organizing solidarity of the liquor 
power, the Prohibition party movement has proved 
that now again the engine is too small for the load. 
For agitation it was a very satisfactory instrument, 
but in constructive politics it does little or nothing by 
itself alone. 

Great problems of moral economics and adminis- 
tration, so germane to the liquor problem as to be 
really part of it, or at any rate absolutely vital to it, 
are running like Samson’s foxes through the fields 
of our political Philistia, and the sentiment is abroad 
conclusively that American patriotism has grown too 
big for party grooves and belts and bands. 

Fires of reform are breaking out everywhere. 
Floods of reform are raging everywhere, and I have 
been brought irresistibly to face the duty of taking 
the field now for a union of organizations to meet 
the demands of the front of the battle, so that the 
soldiers of sobriety and public morality may line up 
by organizations, but consistently, with a central 
force present, prepared and supported, wherever .and 
however the enemy gives battle. 

This means compromise! It certainly does. But 
not compromise of principles. Only of position and 
weapons and assignments to duty among ourselves. 

We have passed the period of rampant and unbend- 
ing agitation and come to the place for flexible, 
reasonable and generous compromise, not with the 
enemy, but with each other. 


The enemy is in line, and in arms, and in fear, and 
united to a man, 

Compromise within the lines of essential principle 
is not weakness nor wickedness, but reasonableness 
and effectiveness. Compromise as to details is an 
intelligent and decent appreciation of the bigness of 
the problem and the dignity of the actors. 

The earnestness of the reformer who denies honest 
intentions to those who for the same end insist upon a 
different means has gone too far. 

The decent people of this country are resolving 
into a committee of the whole to shut down the stills 
and breweries and shut up the saloons, and the plain 
eall of reason and judgment and conscience, too, is 
for co-operation. 

Within the ranks Of the allies a new and noble 
motto rises to the lips of loyalty, “Dogmatism Must 
Go,” and tongues and knowledge and even propheey 
must give way to charity. 

Am I then an opportunist? Yes, as matters stand, 
distinctly and decidedly. Off port, any sailor must 
be an off-port-unist, or a deep-water fool. 

Out in the open sea the mariner may lash his helm 
and sail right on through calm and storm regardless. 
But when the heads loom on his port bow he frees 
the helm and keeps the bridge himself. At sea he 
uses his sextant on the sun and stars, and goes by 
the compass. But when he sees the harbor lights he 
trusts his eye and ear. He tries for position, studies 
wind and tide, gives way to other ships, heeds every 
sign and every call, to make the wharf. 

The Prohibition movement is off port. The ocean 
of apathy and negligence and selfishness is past. We 
are not at the landing, but we are nearing the harbor, 
and the Master of us all is on the bridge.—The 
American Issue. 


ARTHUR H. SWIFT. 


BY SADA F. STANLEY. 


Arthur Henry Swift was born in Worcester, Mass., 
Second month 12, 1866. He was educated in the 
public schools of Worcester, but far more important 
than any mental equipment was the spiritual teach- 
ing and example of a godly father and mother.’ As 
he came to young manhood the eall of God to special 
work was manifest. And though business prospects, 
such as come only to the favored few, lay before 
him and were urged upon him, when it came to the 
parting of the ways, he counted “all gain but loss,” 
and joyously chose to walk with Jesus into a life 
of self-forgetful service’ for the “other lost sheep.” 

At about the age of twenty-three he went on a 
religious visit to Jamaica and Barbadoes with Rufus 
King, and two years later came to Jamaica as a 
regularly appointed missionary under Iowa Friends 
Mission Board. He entered with great zest into 
the work. Some of his first labors were among the 
East Indians, and the first convert among them 
preceded him only eighteen days to the Glory Land, 
having kept the faith through persecution, blindness 
and much suffering to the end. 
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Arthur Swift was married to Naomi George, a 
missionary, who had been stationed at Seaside, in 
December, 1892. But in less than a year she died. 

At this time his work was largely in the Amity 
Hall district, and continued there until the Amity 
Hall Meeting was on a substantial basis. 

On Christmas day, 1894, he married H. Alma 
Penrose, and together they have labored faithfully, 
diligently, “in season and out of season,” to bring 
the Kingdom of God to the people of Jamaica. 

In Fifth month, 1898, he was appointed superin- 
tendent of the Friends Jamaica Mission, and at the 
same time became pastor of Seaside, as well as 
Amity Hall Meeting. As superintendent he has 
served the mission board and tle interests of the work 
and workers most conscientiously. He sought to 
extend the usefulness of the Friends Church, to 
build up believers, and to bring each individual he 
met with into a living relation with his Savior. 
While ever ready and open to receive deeper spiritual 
truth, his prayer life and close walk wih God kept 
him from running into extremes, and during all 
these years he has zealously guarded the Friends 
Jamaica mission from fanaticism on the one hand, 
and from materialism on the other. This is a cause 
of much thanksgiving to God, and is one main reason 
for the wide influence of this mission. His deep 
personal interest in his fellow-workers and his ready 
sympathy with them in all their joys and sorrows 
has endeared him to each one as to a brother. 

His ministry has been growing richer and deeper 
these last months, his Bible lessons in the morning 
prayer meetings were laden with heavenly sweets. 
In Third month this year he was permitted to see 
the dedication of the new Seaside chapel, a beautiful 
building, which stands a fitting monument of his 
efforts and prayers. 

On Seventh-day, Sixth month 26th, he left Sea- 
side to assist a brother minister of the Wesleyan 
Church in special missionary meetings. He 
preached twice on First-day, and again on Second- 
day and Third-day nights. Invariably happy, he 
seemed particularly joyous on Third-day night, and 
twice during the service he said to a friend sitting 
near: “I am so happy tonight.” He spoke with 
great power, and drawing a key from his pocket, 
he said it was the key to his father’s home in Worces- 
ter, and that this key would admit him at any time 
of night or day into his father’s home, where he 
was sure of a welcome. Then he said: “Jesus 
Christ is the key to our heavenly Father’s home,” 
and urged upon all to accept Him as he had done, 
that thus an entrance might be given them into 
our Father’s home above. 

At the close of the meeting he complained of 
being unable to see, and during the night suffered 
from what the doctor and all thought to be indi- 
gestion. During the next day, Fourth-day, he slept 
some, but grew worse towards noon, and his wife 
was sent for. She arrived after paralysis had set 
in, and in three hours, at 7.30 P. M., Fourth-day, 


| 


T 


Sixth month 30th, he entered into his Father’s house 
beyond. 

In preaching once from the text, “Enoch walked 
with God and was not, for God took him,” he told 
of a little girl who explained the text thus: “Enoch 


_ and God used to take long walks together and talk 


of many things. Each day they loved each other 
more, they walked longer, and walked farther. One 
day they walked so far together that God said to 
Enoch, ‘You had better come on home with me 
tonight, Enoch,’ so He took him home.” So it seems 
to us was the case with Arthur Swift. What long 
walks they had together, into the homes of poverty, 
sickness and sin—walks right into the inner life of 
planters, officials, laborers—white, black, Indian, and 
even Chinese, “Down among the wrecks of men, 
bidding them take heart again.” What agonies and 
talks in the garden with Jesus over the sins and 
temptations of the people, and more and more his 
face did shine from the glow that was kindled in his 
heart. On Third-day night he walked so far that 
God said: “Come on home with me, to go no more 
out forever.” 

As we have thought of the glory in which he now 
is, and his rich reward both here and there, we 
have felt again: “Such a life is the only one worth 
living,” a life invested for God. 


Hectors River, Jamaica. 


Some Hiefus on Present Day Topics. 
— EE eee 


HOW SHOULD A PRESENT-DAY FRIENDS 
MEETING BE CONDUCTED ?—II. 


BY WALTER H. WOOD. 


For most of our membership, a theoretical con- 
sideration of this question is manifestly unnecessary. 
Whether we fully understand or not all the reasons 
involved, we have a more or less clear notion of the 
Quaker theory of worship. If, however, we may 
attach any importance to current tendencies in many 
of our meetings, the practical application of the 
theory seems to be a pertinent problem. In any 
particular meeting the fundamental conception in the 
minds of the membership of the purpose and function 
of a Friends meeting will have a far-reaching effect 
upon the method and manner of procedure. If the 
meeting is considered to be for worship and com- 
munion solely, one extreme is practiced and the meet- 
ing is largely silent. On the other hand, if it is 
regarded as an occasion for teaching and exhortation, 
the other extreme is found and the meeting deter- 
lorates into the presentation of a program. We'may 
easily say, without fear of contradiction, that the 
common practice of Friends has been to combine all 
these functions, subject to the leading of the Holy 
Spirit, but the fact remains that the changed con- 
ditions which eénfront the Society of Friends today 
have worked a serious transformation in many of 
our meetings. It is the purpose of the present 
paper to comment suggestively on a few of the more 
important features of the problem. 
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The present difficulty seems to revolve about the 
old question of ‘‘formalism” versus “spiritual spon- 
‘taneity.”” In meetings where the pastoral system 
has not been adopted, a tendency to formality and 
“program” is frequently just as evident, and the 
resultant effects are just as serious as they are when 
they occur in meetings having pastors. The only 
“silent meeting’ the writer recalls occurred when 
he was a small boy, and after reaching home one 
of his first questions was: ‘Mother, what was the 
matter today? Was somebody dead?’ While the 
writer would not think of implying that silent meet- 
ings have not been and may not be occasions of great 
blessing and spiritual edification, he has attended 
meetings where the question of his childhood might 
with good reason have come from older lps. The- 
oretically, the Holy Spirit was the Leader in these 
meetings, but actually it seemed as if years of custom 
and traditional usage had all but smothered their 
spiritual life. They were not dead, but they “were 
bound hand and-foot with grave clothes.” It must 
not be inferred, however, that calm deliberation 
and solemn dignity are not to be desired. They 
must not, on the other hand, be regarded as essential. 
Sidney Smith, on being told that the Church was 
dying of dignity, is said to have exclaimed: “The 
Church is not dying of dignity, it is dying of 
timidity.’ Is there no lesson here for Friends 4 

The pastoral system has been in successful opera- 
tion in many meetings for some years, upbuilding 
some to great strength and usefulness and saving 
many others from almost certain extinction, but the 
widespread adoption of the system has been attended 
in many cases by serious effects upon the character 
of meetings for worship. Sometimes the members 
have foolishly expected the pastor to do all the work 
of the meeting and to occupy all the time in the meet- 
ing, and frequently inexperienced or unwise pastors 
have foolishly done so. Sometimes the pastor has 
assumed these functions regardléss or ignorant of the 
unfortunate consequences. Sometimes pastors have 
consciously or unconsciously imitated the customs 
and methods of other denominations by the adoption 
of an “order of service,” by crowding out congre- 
gational participation in worship, by rushing through 
with the “program,” and so on through a sad list 
of practices, mostly borrowed. Sometimes elders or 
overseers have shirked their own responsibility by 
requiring the pastor to occupy every moment of the 
time in order to “silence” certain members who per- 
sist in giving expression in the meeting to unsuitable 
or unwelcome messages or “vain repetitions.” Of 
course, they fail to see that what smothers one 
smothers all alike and leaves no place or opportunity 
for the development of spiritual gifts among the 
membership. 

No doubt some will attempt to nullify or avoid the 
force of the above statements of fact by asserting 
that “circumstances,” “special difficulties,” “peculiar 


conditions,” or what not, excuse them from making” 


the application personal. Far be it from the writer 
to suggest the adoption of any new system of worship. 


No matter how well devised, it could not be flexible 
enough to meet the widely differing conditions which 
undoubtedly do exist. But, recognizing theoreti- 
cally the leadership of the Holy Spirit in our wor- 
ship, we must not fail to bring our practice within 
the possible limits of the theory applied. Any other 
course leads to spiritual suicide just as surely as 
the divorce of ethics from daily living means moral 
death. 

Briefly, then, whatever exercises we may feel 
suited to the particular meeting for worship with 
its special or peculiar conditions, let them proceed 
with calm, deliberate waiting upon God and with 
dignity in keeping with the occasion, but withal let 
spiritual spontaneity have its rightful place. We 
shall have need for another Fox if we do not. The 
writer was assigned to this task because of his min- 
isterial experience in a meeting largely composed of 
boys and girls between the ages of twelve and twenty, 
where he has endeavored to effect a working harmony 
between Quaker theory and common practice in meet- 
ings for worship, and it has been his experience that 
the boys-and girls are generally interested during 
the whole time of meeting, and a large proportion 
have seemed to enter readily into the worshipful 
spirit of the occasion. 

If the application of these principles appeals to 
restless boys and girls, many of whom are not 
Friends, and some of whom have not known Friends 
elsewhere, why will they not more successfully meet 
with the approval of those who are at an age when 
religious interests are a normal characteristic of con- 
scious life? Our meetings to be of real value must 
be occasions which stimulate and foster individual 
communion and intimate personal acquaintance with 
God. Quoting from Isaiah, if “their fear of me is 
a commandment of men which hath been taught them, 
me ie *behold).*« i*yaGaithe. twisdom ¥of filer 
wise men shall perish and the understanding of their 
prudent men shall be hid.” This special statement 
of a great and fundamental truth of conscious life 
reminds us that our relation to God in order to be 
of any value must be a matter of inward personal 
experience, not something we have learned about 
from others. If, then, our meetings for worship 
take no account of this and provide no time or 
opportunity for the development of such an important 
experience, all the teaching and preaching that can 
be crowded into the time will perish—and so will 
the meeting. 


Union Springs, N. Y. 


THE MOTTO HABIT. 


A lady of our acquaintance called at a certain coun- 
try house and was ushered into the dining room, for 
some domestic reason, to await the coming of her 
friend. The room was pleasantly furnished, but she 
was puzzled by several neatly printed mottoes which 
hung conspicuously on the walls. After the entrance 
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CE en ed 


of her friend, and the errand upon which she came 
had been discussed, the lady asked: 
“I hope you won’t think me inquisitive, but I 
should like to know the meaning of those mottoes ?” 
The other woman smiled, as she replied: 


“That is an idea of my husband’s. He grew 
tired of correcting the children, or hearing me correct 
them, and by way of example included our own 
shortcomings. ‘Don’t slump’ is meant for my eldest 
daughter; she is growing fast and inclined to relax 
into a spineless, jelly-fish attitude that annoys us. 
‘Don’t fuss’ is for her sister, who vents her feelings 
by arguing and disputing when things fail to please 
her. ‘Don’t grumble’ is for my son, whose besetting 
fault is comprised in the admonition. And ‘don’t 
worry’ is intended for me—I assure you I find it 
helps. ‘Be lively’ is my husband’s, and to those who 
know him requires no explanation.” 


“T think P’ll go home and write out a few for my 
own family,” the lady remarked, rising to go. “In 
any case it is worth a trial.”—S, A. R., in The Con- 


gregationalist. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


THE MASTER. 
[PROF. CYRUS W. HODGIN.] ° 


All summer the old house stood alone 

For he who had made it home was gone, 

And the windows were dark, and the weeds grew high 
For thus it is when the masters die. 


But the flowers he loved bloomed, one and all, 

The cherries ripened against the wall. 

And the old house dreamed, as it stood in the sun, 
Of him whose day on earth was done. 


Oh, master, our lives stand desolate, too, 

But the work you left, our hands must do. 

The trees you planted give shade to all, : 

And the lives you molded must answer Life’s call. 


Elizabeth Lloyd Gilbert. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselues 


Leanah Hobson is to remain at Dunreith and Lewisville, 
Ind., as pastor next year. Her address is Dunreith, Ind. 


W. Mahlon Perry, Whittier, Cal., has recently removed to 
2898 F. street, San Diego, Cal. 


The Bible school at Oskaloosa, Towa, had a picnic the 3d 
inst. This is quite an improvement on the usual method of 
celebrating Independence Day. 


Prof. Rosa E. Lewis, of Penn College, is situated for the 
summer vacation in Berkeley, Cal. She is doing work at the 
University of California. Her brother, Prof. C. E. Lewis, of 
Whittier College, is with her. 


Levi Pennington, who will be a senior at Earlham College 
next year, expects to begin pastoral work in the South Eighth 
Street Meeting, Richmond, in the fall, at which time the resig- 
nation of Harry R. Keates, the present pastor, takes effect. 


Geo. H. Moore,, of Union Street Meeting, Kokomo, Ind., 
after a two weeks’ leave of absence, will return to commence 
his third year as pastor in the meeting. He recently delivered 
able sermons on the subjects of “War” and “Temperance.” 


After one year of pastoral work at Yorktown Heights, 
N. Y., Harry R. Hole expects to return about Ninth month 
Ist to Wilmington Yearly Meeting, to serve as pastor in the 
congregations of Fairfield and Oak Grove, near Leesburg, O. 

F. C. Stanley, Greentown, Ind., made a friendly call at this 
office on his way home from a visit to Ocean Grove Seventh 
month 19, 1909. He has been a subscriber and staunch sup- 
porter of Friends Review and American Frienp for forty 
years. 

The Friends at St. Marys, Ohio, have purchased a building 
lot in the eastern section of the city and are trying to raise 
money to build a meeting house. This promises to be a good 
opening for Friends, and the little meeting is asking for help 
from outside. Contributions should be sent to A. J. Fursten- 
berger, treasurer of the Building Committee. 


A. Edw. Kelsey, in beginning his pastoral work in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., wishes to come into touch ‘with Friends or 
those of Friendly connection who have moved to St. Paul or 
Minneapolis, and who may not have identified themselves with 
the meeting in Minneapolis. He asks that name and addresses 
of such be sent to him at 217 Groveland avenue. 


Shortly after New England Yearly Meeting John and Nettie 
Riley held a series of meetings at Meaderboro, N. H. 
Although it was “hay harvest” the interést was good and it 
became a time of harvest of souls. The Church was strength- 
ened, several were clearly converted and all were helped as 
they listened to the preaching of the gospel by these 
evangelists, 


The many excellent improvements being made at Penn Col- 
lege during the summer vacation, will greatly increase its 
facilities for taking care of its students. 

Several members of the faculty are spending their summer 
vacations in different universities, preparing for better service. 

Everything indicates that the college will have a large 
increase in enrollment the coming year. 


Five young men students of Penn College are spending the 
summer vacation in gospel service. They are Grover C. 
Hawk, Alex. C. Purdy, Wendell G. Farr, Jesse Stanfield and 
Walter F. Dester. The first four furnish the music, being a 
well trained quartet. The last one has the principal burden of 
the preaching, although each of the boys takes some part in 
the public speaking. 

The team has just closed a very successful meeting at Le 
Grande, Iowa, and are now at Bangor, Iowa. 


—_ 


The Academy, Fowler, Kans., will open Second-day, Ninth 
month 6th. H. H. Townsend remains as principal, to be 
assisted by Mary Franklin, Wilmington, Ohio. She is a 
graduate of Wilmington College and comes highly recom- 
mended. She will teach the Latin and English and vocal 
music. 

During the winter Martha Little, a graduate of the Art 
Department of Southwest College, will give instruction in 
the various lines of art work, including drawing and painting 
—oil, charcoal, water colors and pyrography. A special fee 
of 50 cents per lesson will be charged for private lessons in 
this work. 


This spring while the feeling in Great Britain was intense 
against Germany, and the Jingo orators were clamoring for a 
considerable enlargement of the navy, a delegation of repre- 
sentatives from the Christian churches visited Germany in 
order to promote a spirit of good-will and peace. The mem- 
bers of the party included five Friends: Joseph Allen Baker, 
member of Parliament; John Edward Ellis, member of Par- 
liament; Dr. Rendel Harris; Edward Grubb, and Barrow 
Cadbury. The days spent together on shipboard and in various 
meetings in Germany were profitable seasons to the entire 
company. 

The Bishop of Hertford finds the experience helpful in pro- 
moting peace not enly between Germany and Great Britain, 
but among the various Christian sects themselves. He is 
reported to have written in his Diocesan Messenger: “How 
good a thing it would be if a bishop had the power thus 
to bring together in one ship for a similar voyage of greater 
length every clergyman of his diocese and every Nonconform- 
ist minister in it, none being at liberty to refuse. For lifting 
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them out of this atmosphere of mutual misunderstanding, 
aloofness, suspicion, and antagonisms, it would, as I venture 
to think, be the most efficacious of all reforms, a new depart- 
ure towards our ideal visible unity in our common Lord and 
Redeemer.” 


The Friends Meeting house on Orange street, between Wal- 
nut and Spruce streets, Philadelphia, Pa., has been sold, and 
the company of worshipers who are wont to meet there, 
assembled for the last time First-day, the 4th inst. The house 
has stood for seventy-seven years as a place for worship of 
Friends. The same congregation which on First-days has 
regularly met in the Orange street house, and on Fifth-days 
at the Fourth and Arch streets house, will meet at the latter 
place on both days of the week. 

Several Friends from out of town, as well as from within 
the city, who were interested in the old-time history of the 
meeting-house came into this farewell meeting; three of them 
being members who had vocal service as ministers on this 
occasion. Others sat there whose memory could not fail to 
call up the images of William and Elizabeth Evans, Mar- 
garet Hutchinson, Lydia B. Kite, Elizabeth Allen, Joseph S. 
Elkinton, Elizabeth R Evans, who had all been ministering 
members of that meeting; and hundreds of visiting ministers 
‘ from England and America. At the close of the meeting 
George J. Scattergood stated briefly that the meeting-house had 
been sold, and that in future its meetings for worship on First- 
days would be held in the Arch street house. This change 
does not reduce the number of Friends meetings in the city, 
but only the number of meeting-houses, the Orange street 
house being one more than has proved necessary. 


Iowa Yearly Meeting Summer Assembly met at New 
Sharon, Ia., the 21st to 25th ult. The program with a single 
exception was carried out as announced. The attendance was 
excellent throughout. One hundred, exclusive of local Friends, 
registered. 

The very first session was indicative of the entire assembly 
being a meeting of excellent spirit and earnest devotion. As 
the sessions went by they seemed to grow in interest and 
develop in tone. The papers read were of special merit, being 
upon subjects of vital importance. 

The address of Gen. J. B. Weaver was well received, being 
an inspiring presentation of the subject: “Advance Movement 
of the Church.” Gen. Weaver is a man who has had exper- 
ience and who is intensely interested in the subject which he 
presents. He imparted much enthusiasm to the assembly. 

Special mention should also be made of the splendid service 
of Eliza C. Armstrong, Plainfield, Ind., who gave a series of 
missionary addresses. Her paper on the “History of Friends 
Missions” was especially well received. 

Chester F. Harris, Spencer, Iowa, contributed much to the 
success of the assembly by the excellent way in which he con- 
ducted the singing. He is a good leader of congregational 
singing and as a soloist is excellent. 

To give an itemized review of all the noteworthy features 
would demand an account of every single performance, as 
there was nothing but of superior quality presented. 

One of the most pleasing features of the whole occasion 
was the evident desire of all to get the truth. Little disposi- 
tion was manifest to intrude technicalities. A charitable atti- 
pe toward the view of others was for the most part preva- 
ent. 

There were three round-tables held. One on C. E.; con- 
ducted by N. Blanch Ford; one on Bible Schools, conducted 
by Sarah Terrell; and one on Church Extension, conducted 
by, Wm. J. Hadley. All of these were interesting and profit- 
able. 


Canada Yearly Meeting has a number of members scattered 
here and there throughout the northwestern provinces of the 
Dominion. ‘These Friends held a conference at Swarthmore, 
in Saskatchewan, the roth to 12th inst. 

The recent number of the Canadian Friend gives the fol- 
lowing sketch of these isolated settlements :: “Connected with 
our yearly meeting there are in the west the following monthly 
meetings: Hartney, Man.; Swarthmore, Sask.; Victoria, B. C., 
and one recently started at Vancouver, B. C. There are many 
Friends scattered over the western provinces, but usually 
only one or two families in a locality. Since last yearly meet- 
ing Alma G. Dale was obliged to leave the work at Hartney 
and has gone to England. In November of last year, Mr. 
and Mrs. Metcalf, English Friends, who had been living near 
Humbolt, Sask., took up the work at Hartney, and are still 


in the field. A recent letter speaks of good interest in the 
meeting and of God’s blessing upon the work. Last autumn 
Harry Parry removed to Vancouver. The Friends there have 
been able to get together and regular meetings have been held, 
but the work there is handicapped for want of a suitable room 
for the meeting. 

“Wm. I. Moore’s work has been mostly within the limits 
of Swarthmore Monthly Meeting, Sask., attending each First- 
day different points alternately, and the meeting at the meet- 
ing house each First-day evening. One of the meetings has 
recently been moved to Adanac, a new town on the C. P. R. 
We would like very much to build a meeting house at this 
point this year if possible. They have a lot which is paid for, 
but will require help from outside to put up the building. A 
fund was started at the yearly meeting for this purpose. At 
Narrow Lake, 16 miles east of there, a considerable sum has 
already been promised toward the building of a meeting 
house, but help will also be necessary if this house is built. 
Twelve hundred dollars is the amount that is estimated as 
needed, besides what can be raised locally for the two houses. 
W. I. Moore spent about a month last fall in visiting meetings 
and scattered families. 

“One great, need of the work at present is some one to 
assist in the work at Swarthmore, so that W. I. Moore can 
give more time to extension work. A young man of the 
right stamp would find a wide field of opportunity and. ser- 
vice, and we pray that God will guide someone’s steps thither. 
The meeting at Victoria, B. C., comprised largely of English 
Friends, is reaching out to two other points on the island, in 
the hope of extending the work. They already have a Bible 
school of 25 or 30, and an evening gospel meeting: at the 
parent meeting which is held in a rather dilapidated hall, until 
a suitable building can be erected. All of these meetings are 
but in their infancy, and need all the help and assistance we 
can give them and much prayer on their behalf.” 


BORN. 


Epcerton.—To Leroy H. and Jennie Moore Edgerton, 
Guilford College, N. C., Sixth month 8, 1909, a daughter, 
Henrietta. 


HattowetL.—To Alfred J. and Mariana Hallowell, Guilford 
College, N. C., Seventh month 9, 1909, a daughter. 


Hopcin—To Prof. S. H. and Olive Hodgin, Guilford Col- 
lege, N. C., Seventh month 8, 1909, a daughter, Olive Marian. 


Reeve.—To Floyd J. and Ethel I. Reeve, Friendswood, Ind., 
Seventh month 16, 1909, a daughter, Esther May. 


MARRIED. 


Harrr-BrrpsaLt—At the home of the bride’s parents, 
Samuel A. and Martha G. Birdsall, Seventh month 8, 1909, 
James Joshua Hartt and Marion Blair Birdsall. 


DIED. 


Benepicr.—At Fowler, Kans., Seventh month II, 1909, 
Lydia Ann, widow of Robert N. Benedict, in the sixty-sixth 
year of her age. She was a life-long Friend; an earnest and 
active Christian; a devoted wife and mother; a help and 
inspiration to all around her by her pleasant ways and sweet 
Christian experience. 


Bonp.—At the home of her son, Jehiel Bond, Webster, Ind., 
Seventh month 7, 1909, Lydia Bond, widow of Levi Bond, 
aged ninety-one years. She was a life-long Friend, and a 
sweet spirited and cheerful Christian. 


Hopcrn.—At his home in Greensboro, N. C., Seventh 
month 13. 1909, James Addison Hodgin, in the sixty-third 
year of his age. 

He was the son of the late Jabez and Sarah Stanton 
Hodgin, a life-time Friend, an overseer, a member of several 
important committees of his monthly meeting, a trustee of 
Guilford College, a manager of a savings bank and otherwise 
useful in his city and home. 


Horney.—At her home in Plainfield, Ind., Fifth month 7, 
1909, Gulielma Horney, in her ninety-sixth year. Through 
her long life she was a pillar in the Church and to the end 
she was interested in the study of the Scriptures and the 
movements and problems of Friends. 
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Che International Lesson 


THIRD QUARTER. 


LESSON VI. EIGHTH MONTH 8, 1909. 
PAUL SAND, THE THESSALO: 
NIANS. 

I Tess. ‘5 : 12-24. 


Gotp—en Trxt.—See that none render evil 
for evil unto any man; but ever follow that 
which is good. I Thess. 5:15. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Second-day, Eighth month 2d. Coming of 


Christ.” TThess. 5 : 1-11. 

Third-day. Instructions to Thessalonians. 
I Thess. 5 : 12-24. 

Fourth-day. Possibilities of Grace. Eph. 3: 
14-21. 

ees The stature of Christ. Eph. 4: 
II-16. 

Sixth-day. The mind of Christ. Phil. 2: 
I-13. 

Seventh-day. Death to self. Col. 3: 5-17. 

First-day. Be ye holy. I Pet. 1 : 13-16. 


Time.—About A. D. 49-53, probably 
late in 51. 


Place—Written from Corinth. 


The Epistles to the Thessalonians, 
with the possible exception of the Epis- 
tle of James, are the earliest written 
books of the New Testament. They 
are the simplest writings of Paul that 
have come down to us, in that they say 
little about Paul’s great doctrine of 
justification by faith. They are simple 
and practical; there is little censure or 
controversy, and they are full of affec- 
tionate solicitude. They resemble the 
Epistle to the Philippians more than any 
other. “They are missionary letters 
addressed to a young missionary 
church” still ignorant of many things 
and easily led into extremes. As if all 
Paul’s epistles, there is a portion devoted 
specially to practical teaching and’ from 
that the lesson is taken. The second, it 
is evident, must have been written very 
soon after the first epistle. They are of 
much interest as they give an insight 
into the character and condition of a 
young Church in the early days. It is 
clear that the Church at Thessalonica 
was largely made up of Gentiles. 


12. “Know them that labor among 
you, and are over you in the Lord.” 
An unusual use of the word “know;” 
it seems to be equivalent to “value.” It 
is clear that there was comparatively 
little organization in the Church. No 
mention is made of elders or deacons. 
Paul probably refers to those who natur- 
ally were the leaders. “In the Lord.” 
To define the exact position. Paul is 
not speaking of masters in a secular 
sense. “Admonish.” Put in mind. 

13. Such are to be highly esteemed. 

14. “Admonish the disorderly, encour- 
age the fainthearted, support the weak, 
be long suffering toward all.” R. V. 
These words are addressed to the 
Church at large. There was to be 
mutual counsel of the members among 
themselves. “Disorderly.” The Church 
was greatly exercised about the com- 
ing of Christ which some taught 
was to happen almost immediately. This 
led some to neglect daily duties, and 
so were out of the proper ranks, or “dis- 
orderly.” “Weak.” In spiritual things. 
“Long suffering,” forbearing, charitable, 
considerate to all. 

15. Compare this verse with Rom. 12: 
10-21; I Pet. 2:18-25; Matt. 5 : 38-48. 
There must be no private revenge—no 
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“eye for an eye,” or “tooth for a tooth.” 
(See also Prov. 25:21, 22). It was a 
hard lesson for the Thessalonians, for 
they were subjected to much persecu- 
tion. But Paul knew what he was talk- 
ing about. ‘here is nothing like good 
for overcoming evil. 

16. “Rejoice alway.” R. V. Paul 
seems to have felt the necessity of this 
very strongly. (Compare Philip 4:4; 
Romense 3-53 Lie Cor) 12 sio;"isee also 
I Pet. 4:12-14). Paul explains the 
secret of the ability to do this in Rom. 
8: 18 and II Cor. 4: 16-18. 

.17. “Pray without ceasing.” Does 
Paul mean actual prayer, or an attitude 
of soul? Probably the latter. Paul 
never advised giving up the duties of 
everyday life for an ascetic or retired 
life; men were to be in the world but 


not of it. In this very epistle he told 
them to work with their own hands 
(Chap. 4:11). What he’ meant is 
expressed elsewhere by,. “Whether 


therefore ye eat or drink, or whatsoever 
ye do, do all to the glory of God.” 
(ie Gor. Jo cea). 

18. “In everything give thanks: for 
this is the will of God in Christ Jesus to 


you now.” R. V. “This.” The giving 
of thanks. Paul laid great stress on 
thanksgiving. He couples prayer and 


thanksgiving. (See Philip 4:6). God, 
Paul says, intends that your life should 
be one of constant prayer, constant joy 
and thanksgiving. (Compare Rom. 5: 
3730 

Io, “Quench not the spirit.? OR. V. 
The word is addressed to the Church 
and to individual believers as well. 
Stifle not the constrainings and leadings 
of God’s Holy Spirit. Men can say no, 
to the Holy Spirit in their own hearts; 
the Church can say no collectively. It 
is a terrible responsibility to stifle the 
Spirit. 

20. “Despise not prophesyings.” Paul 
undoubtedly here refers to vocal expres- 
sions by believers, who have been given 
a message to deliver. ‘The word does 
not mean foretelling, but rather forth- 
telling. Jeremy Taylor in the 17th cen- 
tury used it in this sense when he wrote 
pleading for the “Liberty of Prophesy- 
ing.” Paul says beware how you dis- 
regard and despise the messages inspired 
by the Holy Spirit. There appears to 
have been a fanatical element in the 
Church at Thessalonica, which had 
raised some doubts as to the genuine- 
ness of some of the messages, and so 
Paul gives a double caution. 


21. “Prove all things.” Put things to 
the test; use your judgment; separate 
the wheat from the chaff. These words 
relate primarily to what precedes them. 
Paul was not laying down a rule to 
cover all propositions whatever. Cling 
to what is seen and proved to be good. 

22. “Abstain from every form of evil.” 
This is undoubtedly the correct transla- 
tion. “Paul does not advise the Thes- 
salonians to avoid what looks like evil,” 
but to keep themselves from every sort 
of evil, whether it looks like evil or not. 
This old translation is liable to be mis- 
understood. . 


23, 24. Paul closes with an earnest 
desire that by God’s grace, they may 
become pure and be so earnest to do 
right that they may be without blame. 
God will do this for them, if they are 
faithful, for He is faithful. 


‘egg or two. 


Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1124 Park 
Road, Washington, D. C] Bay i 


TOPIC FOR EIGHTH MONTH 8, 1909. 
WHY WAR SHOULD BE 
ABOLISHED. 

Isa. 2: 2-4; Mart. 5 : 38-48. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Eighth month 2d. The devas- 
tation of war. Joel 1 : 13-20. 


Third-day. The curse of war. Lev. 26: 
17, 31-39. , : 

Fourth-day. God is against war. Ps. 46: 
8-11. 

Fifth-day. The Prince of Peace. Isa. 9: 
5-7. 

“Sixth-day. God’s benignant reign. Isa. 11: 
I-10. 

Seventh-day. War inspired from beneath. 


Rev. 9 : 1-21. 


Why shouldn’t it? What possible 
reason, excuse or justification for war 
can be offered? When a boy or man 
in a rush of temper gets into a fight, if 
he belongs to the classes of society that 
we call respectable, there is a general 
feeling that he has disgraced himself 
and his community, and we sympathize 
with his family in their discomfiture. 


SURPRISED HIM. 
“DOCTOR’S TEST OF FOOD. 


A doctor in Kansas experimented with 
his boy in a test of food and gives the 
particulars. He says: 

“T naturally watch the effect of dif- 
ferent foods on patients. My own little 
son, a lad of four, had been ill with 
pneumonia and during his convalescence 
did not seem to care for any kind of 
food. 

“T knew something of Grape-Nuts and 
its rather fascinating flavor and parti- 
cularly of its nourishing and_ nerve- 
building powers, so I started the boy on 
Grape-Nuts and found from the first 
dish that he liked it. 

“His mother gave it to him steadily 
and he began to improve at once. In 
less than a month he had gained about 
eight pounds and soon became so well 
and strong we had no further anxiety 
about him. 

“An old patient of mine, 73 years old, 
came down with serious stomach 
trouble and before I was called had got 
so weak he could eat almost nothing, 
and was in a serious condition. He had 
tried almost every kind of food for the 
sick without avail. 

“T immediately put him on Grape- 
Nuts with good, rich milk and just a 
little pinch of sugar. He exclaimed 
when I came next day ‘Why doctor I 
never ate anything so good or that made. 
me feel so much stronger.’ 

“T am pleased to say that he got well 
on Grape-Nuts, but he had to stick to it 
for two or three weeks, then he began 
to branch out a little with rice or an 
He got entirely well in 
spite of his almost hopeless condition. 
He gained 22 pounds in two months 
which at his age is remarkable. 

“T could quote a list of cases where 
Grape-Nuts has worked wonders.” 

“There’s a Reason.” Read “The Road 
to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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But such an act is venial as compared 
with a systematic preparation for fight- 
ine and making it the avowed method 
of terminating differences, no matter 
how honestly they may have arisen. 

It is the shame of governments that 
they adopt as the system of deciding 


disputes the very method that they pro-- 


hibit to all their subjects and punish 
them for with severity. Avowing with 
truth that there is neither sense nor justice 
in my effort to settle the location of my 
boundary fence by beating my neighbor 
with a club or shooting him with a gun 
or blowing up his house with a bomb, 
they yet make it hard for me and my 
boys to move in the community or attend 
the schools of the city or the agricultural 
college of my state, unless we will coun- 
tenance the principle of violence and 
accept a weapon as the proof of loyal 
citizenship, and all to the end that we 
may collectively, as a people, do the very 
thing for which fine and imprisonment 
would be meted out to me acting indi- 
vidually. 

The burden of the national treasury 
today is the cost of war; 72 per cent. 
of our vast income goes to meet war 
expenses and purposes, and 28 per cent. 
only remains for the uses of peace and 


the conservation of public interests. In 
1845 Sumner amazed the people of 
MESMERIZED. 


A POISONOUS DRUG STILL FREELY USED. 


Many people are brought up to believe 
that coffee is a necessity of life, and the 
strong hold that the drug has on the 
system makes it hard to loosen its grip 
even when one realizes its injurious 
effects. 

A lady in Baraboo, writes: “ I had 
used coffee for years; it seemed one of 
the necessities of life. A few months 
ago, my health, which had been slowly 
failing, became more impaired, and I 
knew that unless relief came from some 
source, I would soon be a_ physical 
wreck. 

“T was weak and nervous, had sick 
headaches, no ambition, and felt tired 
of life. My husband was also losing 
his health. He was also troubled so 
much with indigestion that at times he 
could eat only a few mouthfuls of dry 
bread. 

“We concluded that coffee was slowly 
poisoning us, and stopped it and used 
hot water. We felt somewhat better, 
but it wasn’t satisfactory. 

“Finally, we saw Postum advertised, 
and bought a package. I followed direc- 
tions for making carefully, allowing it 
to boil twenty minutes after it came to 
the boiling point, and added cream, 
which turned it to the loveliest rich- 
looking and -tasting drink I ever saw 


served at any table, and we have used 


Postum ever since. 

“T gained five pounds in weight in as 
many weeks, and now feel well and 
strong in every respect. My headaches 
have gone, and I am a new woman. My 
husband’s indigestion has left him, and 
he can now eat anything.” 
Reason.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
pks. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


“There’s a: 


> 


America by the statement that the war- 
ship Ohio cost $800,000—more than all 
the gifts to Harvard College in two cen- 
turies. ‘Today vessels costing $20,000,000 
are launched as mere instruments of 
death, flaunting God’s word, “Thou 
shalt not kill,” rejecting the rule of the 
Prince of Peace, belittling the power of 
truth and right, forsaking our heritage 
as partakers of the divine image and 
spirit, whose rule is love. Three hun- 
dred millions for war in a Christian 
nation in 1908-9, when there is no war, 
and not one-tenth of one ner cent. of 
that sum for peace. Let us renew our 
prayer, “Thy kingdom come.” 


NOTICES. 


Those expecting to attend Ohio 
early Meeting, Eighth month 24-30, 1900, 
please write to I. L. Kinsey or A. P. 
Patterson, chairman of the Entertain- 
ment Committee, Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, so 
that satisfactory arrangements can be 
made for board and lodging. Buy all 
tickets to Dillondale, Ohio, as no trains 
will be met at Mt. Pleasant. The “Lake 
Shore” is the most convenient line to 
go over. 


The Sabina Friends home-coming 
will be held at Sabina Friends Meeting 
House, First-day, Ninth month 15th. A 
reception will be given on Sixth-day 
evening previous. 


THE NEW RELIGION. 


When Bishop Phillips Brooks sailed 
from America on his last trip to Europe, 
a friend jokingly remarked that while 
abroad he might discover some new re- 
ligion to bring home with him. “But be 
careful of it, Bishop Brooks,” remarked 
a listening friend: “it may be difficult to 
get your new religion through the Cus- 
tom House.” 

“T guess not,” replied the Bishop, 
laughingly, “for we may take it for 
granted that any new religion popular 
enough to impart will have no duties at- 
tached to it.’—Boston Herald. 


AMUSING BLUNDERS. 


Attributed to children 
school : 

An abstract noun 
something that has no existence, 
goodness. 

An autobiography is the life of an 
animal written after it is dead, as a 
moral. 

The Pilgrim Fathers thought it bet- 
ter to be out of this wicked world and 
so colonized in Massachusetts. 

An axis is an imaginary line on which 
the earth is supposed to take its daily 
routine. 

The Pharisees were people who like 
to show off their goodness by praying 
in synonyms. 

“A sower went forth to sow and as 
he sowed he fell by the wayside and 
thieves sprang up and choked him.” 

“And having our loins girt about 
with the helmet of salvation.” 

The larynx is the voice-box and 
shuts when we swallow it. 3 

An optimist is a person that attends 
to people’s eyes. 

When a word gets out of date it is 
termed “dead,” and so gradually a lan- 
guage is built up. 


in a Friends 


is the name of 
as 


Best Seal for 
Jelly Glasses 


The way to be 
certain of keep- 
ing jellies un- 
harmed by mold 
or damp is to 
discard trouble- 
some paper 
covers and pour 
melted paratfine 
directly on the 
contents of each 
glass after jellies are cool. 


Pure Refined 
PARAFFINE 


when cool, makes an air-tight seal and is 
more convenient than the old way. Fruit 
jars are sealed by dipping caps into melted 


paraffine after closing. 


Use Pure Refined Paraffine as a polish 
for uncarpeted floors—put a little in hot 
starch to give finish to linens—add it to hot 
wash water and make the washing easier. 
Write fora neat Paraffine Paper Pad for use 
On ironing-day. It keeps sad-irons from 
sticking. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘The 
American Friend”’ to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
\ine each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than gsc. Cash with order. 


A GOOD OPENING—For a Friends settlement 
in the Pan Handle of Texas. Where land is 
cheap, climate delightful, good water, mild 
winters, in a good farming district. For infor- 
mation write. JOHN A. NIXoNn, or GEORGE O. 
CARPENTER, Plainview, Texas. 


AMERICAN FRIENDS designing to spend 
some time in London will find pleasant lodgings, 
with or without board, with Mrs. Ellen Elizabeth 
Crawshaw, 99 Jerningham Road, New Cross, 
S. E., a neat and quiet locality. Reference, 
Gilbert and Anna G. Cope, West Chester, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Four good farms adjoining. 
Land fine for grain, fruit and truck; store 
building and telephone at Lummis Station 
on So. Ry in center. Lake for fishing. 
Convenient to Friends Meeting (Somerton), 
and graded school. A fine proposition. For 
particulars, write E. H. Hare, Holland, Va. 


EXPERIENCED TUTOR wants pupils in 
vicinity of Phila. School or college entrance. 
Address T. Morris Longstreth, Rosemont, 
Pa. 


POST CARDS 


Scripture, Scripture Songs, Birthday, Fruits, 
Flowers, Views, Animals, ete., ete., of every 
kind. Ic. each, postpaid. 

So nice you need not pay for them till 
received, 


CHARLES F. HOWARD 
Lock Box 221 = MARION, INDIANA 


THE BREAKERS 
Beach Haven, N. J. 


Patronized by Friends. Right on the ocean. 
Recently renovated. View of ocean from every 
room. Comfortable and home-like. 

Send for Booklet 
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FINANCIAL 


For 34 years we have been paying our cus- 
tomers the highest returns consistent with 
conservative methods. First mortgage loans 
of 8200 and up which we can recommend after 
the most thorough personal investigation. 
$25 Certificates of Deposit also for savings investors. 


% 


ASG A ee ute Ask for Loan List No. 702, 


FARM MORTGAGES 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment —tested by our cus- 
tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 
est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list. 


ELLSWORTH ANb JONES. 


IOWA FALLS, IOWA... 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and Okla- 
homa, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. Safest form of investment; no fluctuations 
in-value; securities personally inspected; no 
loan made to exceed 40 per cent. of our valuation. 
Collections made without expense to Investor. 
Long and successful experience. References 
furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind 


JosEPH J. DiIcKINSON FRANK M. REED 
GS Z| NET TO | FARM 
LENDER | LOANS 


Write for up to date map of the new state and 
descriptive papers of our high grade first mort- 
gage loans on improved real estate in Eastern 
Oklahoma, the richest agricultural country in 
the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third value. 
All securities personally inspected by a salaried 
employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance Com- 
panies and Individuals who have invested in 
our mortgages for years. 


THE AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


WALTER B. PASCHALL, Pres’t 


ATOKA - - OKLAHOMA 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN 1909. 


North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
4th. L. Lyndon Hobbs, clerk, Guilford, 
N.C! 

Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wil- 


mington, Ohio, Eighth month roth, 
Albert J. Brown, clerk, Wilmington, 
Ohio. 


Ohio Yearly Meeting in Mt. Pleasant, 
Ohio, Eighth month 24th. Edward 
Mott, clerk, 3207 Cedar Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Iowa Yearly Meeting in Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, Eighth month 31st. Stephen M. 
Hadley, clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Western Yearly Meeting, in Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month 15th. Thomas C. 
Brown, clerk, Mooresville, Ind. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, in Richmond, 
Ind., Ninth month 22d. Timothy Nich- 
olson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Wichita, 
Kan., Tenth month 8th. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, 1813 University Avenue, 
Wichita, Kan. 

Baltiinore Yearly Meeting, in Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 12th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa. 


IF ITS 
VISITING CARDS 


you need, 8oc. will pay us for 
plate (script), 50 cards and post- 
age; $1.25 for 100. 


We filled an order from San Francisco 
recently. Postage is the same. 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


a Makers of the Better Kind of Printing 
Try Us. 921 Filbert St., Philadelphia 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 


118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphi> 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 
Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 


capital stock 3 ‘i : 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, 
RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, re- 
turnable on demand, for which interest 
is allowed. 


The Provident Life and Trust Go. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


ASSETS, $82,228,483.14 


5,441,841.53 


P 7,831,007.86 
Charter Perpetual. 


And is empowered by law to act as EX- 
ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, 
RECEIVER, AGENT, etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 
from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. 


BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 
T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 


JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. 


J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 
J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


. 


DIRECTORS 


™, WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
ASA S. WING 
JAMES V. WATSON 


WM. LONGSTRETH JOHN B. MORGAN 


ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 
JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 


FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGB 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 

JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 
MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 

HENRY H. COLLINS 


PENN COLLEGE 


LOCATED AT 


OSKALOOSA, IOWA 


is a Christian College under the direction 
of Iowa Yearly Meeting of Friends 
PENN COLLEGE is equaled by few Educa- 


tionally and surpassed by 
none Spiritually. 


PENN COLLEGE 
PENN COLLEGE 


a 
tion” 

invites you to Send fora 
Catalog. 


ADDRESS 
PRESIDENT OF PENN COLLEGE, 
Oskaloosa, lowa. 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate 


MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 
{ Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones \ Keystone, Race 70-09 


HALF -TONES 
LINE CUTS 
COLOR WORK 


N.W Cor. 107" & ARCH 
FHVIL.ADELPHIA. 


-» THE CLERMONT.. 


IN THE 
BLUE RIDGE MOUNTAINS 


Open for guests. Kept by Friends. 


Charmian P. O., Franklin Co., Pa. 


THE VALUE of THE 
AMERICAN FRIEND as an 
advertising medium has been 
demonstrated time and again. 
Among our readers we feel 
sure there are many who 
would gladly avail themselves 
of the opportunity to use our 
advertising columns if only 
they fully understood the 
opportunity which THE 
AMERICAN FRIEND thus 
affords. We should like to 
communicate with any | 
individual or firm that may be — 
interested in knowing more 
about the possibilities of this 
paper. A one inch space for 
13 weeks costs $12.74; 
26 weeks, $21.84; one year, 
$36.40. Larger or smaller 


spaces at the same rate. 
a ie 
AMERICAN FRIEND 
1010 Arch St., Phila. 


ffords a ‘‘ Guarded Educa- ; 


EARLHAM COLLEGE; 
RICHMOND, 
IND-. 
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Events and Comments 


A destructive earthquake shook the 
central part of Mexico from the Pacific 
to the Gulf last Fifth-day. The shocks 
began just before daybreak and contin- 
ued at frequent intervals for fourteen 
hours. . They were most violent along 
the Pacific coast. Houses were shaken 
down over a considerable area, and this 
together with the tidal wave which 
swept in on the city of Acapulco, caused 
considerable loss of life and property. 


Curiously, the increase of legal 
divorces recorded in Japan is taken in 
that country as an evidence of moral 
improvement. Under the old regime, 
marriage was at will, and divorce pretty 
much the same. It is taken as proof of 
a new esteem accorded the family rela- 
tion that its breaking up, when it does 
occur, is generally deemed a matter of 
sufficient importance to require legal 
sanction. The number of such divorces 
is now about 19 per cent. of the mar- 
riages. Most of the cases of broken 
wedlock are the result of new ideas 
which wives entertain as to their own 
rights. Indignities to which they form- 
erly submitted without protest they now 
resent by calling in the aid of the law 
which severs the tie. 


A Des Moines, Iowa, 
that, according to a decision handed 
dewn by the Iowa Supreme Court, 
Swearing over the telephone in a mod- 
erate degree is permissible in Iowa. 
Because of this ruling, the Marcy Tele- 
phone Co., Boone, will have to reinstate 
the telephone of George Huffman. The 
Supreme Court reaches the conclusion 
that profanity is a relief for a man under 
business strain. The decision is to be 
regretted. Apart from a religious view 
of it, profanity is absolutely unneces- 
sary. It is insulting to the person to 
whom it is addressed, and to all who are 
forced to hear it, and it is degrading to 
the one who uses it. Swearing is largely 
a habit which can easily be corrected. 
In many communities, public profanity 
is properly punished as a misdemeanor. 
It adds no decent emphasis to conver- 
sation and it leads thousands of boys 


dispatch says 
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to the use of profane language. ‘The 
“hello girls” of our telephone exchanges 
are quite within their rights when they 
complain against patrons who punctuate 
their sentences with oaths. 


President Taft has seemingly made a 
wise choice in selecting Charles o. 
Crane, Chicago, as Minister to China. 
He is a manufacturer who has had large 
experience in foreign affairs, has been 
17 times to Russia, and speaks the Rus- 
sian language. His uncle, Professor 
Williams, was professor of Chinese at 
Yale and wrote a book on China. Min- 
ister Crane’s views of. the situation in 
China are doubly interesting because 
of the position be is about to assume. 
He says: “In my opinion, China is now 
the focus of the world’s greatest inter- 
national problem, and I can think of no 
foreign nation in whose progress, pros- 
perity and security the United States 
has greater interest. I have strong 
sympathy with China’s efforts at reform, 
which now seem assured of eventual 
success. The United States should and 
will aid China in her aspirations to take 
her proper place among modern nations, 
and it will be my effort to carry out the 
policy as admirably stated in President 
Taft’s speech at Shanghai in 1907, when 
he outlined the relation of our nation to 
the ‘open door’ doctrine. The great 
industrial expansion which China is just 
entering upon opens an immense field 
for American enterprise, and our Gov- 
ernment should aid it in securing and 
maintaining a foothold there. If during 
my incumbency at Peking I can con- 
tribute to improving the relations of 
America and China and to cementing 
the community of interests which binds 
the two nations together, I shall feel sat- 
isfied.” Minister Crane will serve the 
United States and benefit China if he is 
able to do all that he hopes to do. 


Last week was a record-making time 
for aviators. M. Bleriot succeeded in 
flying across the English Channel with 
a monoplane. He set sail from Calais, 
on the French coast, and after a flight 
uninterrupted by mishap landed near 
Dover, on the English side, at a spot 
designated by two men sent on ahead. 
The 21 miles across the channel were 
made in twenty-three minutes. 


The Wright brothers were most suc- 
cessful with their biplane in its test 
flights across country, which took place 
on the evening of the 20th. A large and 
enthusiastic crowd witnessed the feat. 
President Taft was present at the finish 
and heartily entered into the enthusiasm 
of the occasion. 


The machine carried Orville Wright 
and Lieutenant Benj. D. Foulois with 
nerfect behavior and made its to-mile 
flight and returned at an average speed 
of 42 miles an hour. By accomplishing 
this feat, the Wright brothers came into 
possession of the $30,000 award offered 
by the Government for a machine which 
world meet these requirements. 


The controversy over the comparative 
merits of the monoplane and the biplane 
is likely to be much stimulated on 
account of these achievements, and 
square tests between the two types may 
be necessary ,to determine definitely 
which, on the whole, is the superior all- 
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around machine. This is a logical’ com- 
petition that must be threshed out for 
the benefit of scientific aeronautics, The 
respective types of aeroplane already 
have their partisans and one may read 
arguments on both sides. ‘The mono- 
plane is faster, smaller, weighs less, 
costs less and its single plane offers 
less resistance to the air—so its partisans 
claim. The Wrights, on the other hand, 
who are the leading aviators of the 
biplane school, stoutly maintain that 
their type has much the more stability 
and is capable of far more intricate 
maneuvers in flight. 


When the Spanish Pretender, Don 
Carlos, of Bourbon, died recently it was 
the general opinion that the young King 
Alfonso the 13th would not have 
any further trouble from the Carlist 
aspirants, but affairs took a most unex- 
pected turn last week. To begin with, 
the flower of the Spanish army was 
defeated in a severe combat by the 
Moorish tribesmen in the Peninsula of 
Melilla, a part of Morocco. Then an 
insurrection began in Barcelona and at 
other points where opposition to the 
Royal family existed. It is now 
believed that the Carlists will take 
advantage of the disturbances and that 
Don. Jaime, the son of the late Don 
Carlos, will'make an attempt to over- 
throw the present Government. 


The insurrection would be more for- 
midable if it were not for the fact that 
the young Pretender is a most unat-- 
tractive person. He is twenty-nine years 
old, unmarried and a high liver.” For 
some time he has been making his’ 


headquarters in Paris, where, until the 


events of the last two weeks engrossed 
the time and attention of himself and 
his following, his principal diversions 
were speculating in copper mining stock, 
attending the theatres and driving” his 
automobile at breakneck speed through 
the environs of the city. : 


Don Carlos, his father, claimed under 
the special law of succession established 
by Philip V. to be the legitimate King 
of Spain by the title of Charles VIT. 
His father, Don Juan, was the brother 
of Don Carlos, Charles VI., known as 
the Count de Montemolin, in support of 
whose claims the Carlist risings of 
1848, 1855. and 1860 were organized. 
Don Carlos, after addressing a proclama- 
tion to the inhabitants of Catalonia, 
Aragon and Valencia, calling upon them 
to take up arms in his cause, made his 
entry into Spain Seventh month 15, 
1873, announcing that he came for the 
purpose of saving the country. Then 
followed the “Fours Years’ War,” which 
ended in First month, 1876, when 
Tolosa, the last stronghold of the Carl- 
ists, fell and its defenders sought refuge 
on French territory. In the meantime 
the republic came to an end and the eld- 
est son of ex-Queen Isabella returned 
to Spain as Alfonso XII. In 188s, on 
the death of Alfonso XII he again tried 
to regain the throne, but the posthumous 
birth of the present King in 1886 
kindled in the nation a feeling of loyalty, 
which has continued to exist up to the 
present time. Within recent years there 
has been a recurrence of the Carlist agi-' 
tation in Catalonia and other districts, 
which was attributed to the influence of 
Don Jaime. 
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STUDIES IN MYSTICAL RELIGION.* 


I. 

History is so boundless and many-sided that most 
of us are appalled by its vastness and bewildered in 
its maze of facts until some one discovers to us the 
processes of its inner development. Those of us who 
have dipped into the ponderous tomes of religious 
history have found that field alone quite beyond 
our powers to explore in detail. In most of its 
departments we are quite ready to follow the lead of 
some one gifted with patience and penetration, who 
can trace a movement through the centuries, clothe 
it with enough detail to make us feel the humanity 
in which it developed, and interpret it in the language 
of our present thought. Such guides make history 
worth studying. Through them we catch the mean- 
ing of the struggle of the centuries; with them we 
are enabled to see how remote discoveries or revela- 
tions become significant as they work their way up 
through the centuries, with this application in one 
age and that in another, until they vibrate with vital 
meaning. It is thus that we gain the key that 
unlocks the meaning of life. And this is what 
Rufus M. Jones has done for us in the field of 
Christian mysticism through his “Studies in Mysti- 
cal Religion.” 

While the work is a broad study of mysticism 
in the western Church for the first to the sixteenth 
century, it is also a unique introduction to the 


history of Quakerism—and (as the preface indicates) | 


it is an introduction to Quakerism, “treating it as 
an experiment in spiritual religion.” The volume 
has little to do with Friends as such, nor does it 
deal with the superficial political and ecclesiastical 
conditions in which the Society arose. It is not 
concerned with the personal habits of the clergy, 
the food supply of the country, its climate or its 
population. It is a feeling back along the arteries of 
religious life to the center from which Christianity 
started. It is an attempt to show how that life 
has passed on from age to age, how it has obtained 
in every century and blazed out here and there, 
how men who have felt it have endeavored to translate 
it into life, and how their endeavors have been modi- 


* Studies In Mystical Religion, by Rufus M. Jones; pub- 
lishers, The MacMillan Co., New York. Price, $3.50, net. 


fied and developed until in England in the sixteenth 
century the life found expression in Quakerism. 

This task has never before been attempted, but 
now that it is done Quakerism takes a new place 
in religious history. We have been accustomed to 
think of it as a protest against formalism, as a 
heroie effort to revive primitive Christianity; we 
now see it as the fruitage of a long and costly 
struggle, as an “experiment in spiritual religion.” 
The study brings to the surface facts of vital sig- 
nificance that not only give Quakerism a new mean- 
ing, but challenge the consideration of all students 
who would know the true story of the Church. 


tt) 


Having defined mysticism as “a direct and inti- 
mate consciousness of the Divine Presence,” the 
study begins with the Apostle Paul, who, though 
famed as a Rabbinical scholar, and great as a relig- 
ious teacher, is shown to be a profound mystic. 
His message, many-sided as it is, is grounded in an 
immediate experience of baptism into Christ which 
grows richer with maturing years. The second 
strand of New Testament mysticism is traced in 
the writings of John. This disciple, while deriving 
much of his religious message from the life and teach- 
ing of Jesus, finds the Christ a universal Light, the 
basis of all life in the world, and the basis of a 
“new life” in every soul. that accepts It by faith. 


During the decade immediately following the New 
Testament period our author finds great spiritual 
freedom in the Church, also a high regard for pro- 
phetic ministry, but in time the disposition to accept 
religion second-hand together with the secularization 
of the Church grew to such an extent that a revolt 
was inevitable. Then follows a study of the Mon- 


tanist movement which 

presents, with sharp emphasis, the mixture of truth and error, 
of Divine illumination and human frailty, which were bound 
to appear in all early attempts to exhibit a religion of the 
Spirit. 

The movement as such was not strong enough to 
survive, and the curtain rolls down on the first scene 
in the spiritual drama in the Church. But, as our 


author reminds us: 
The blood of its martyrs revivified faith in the real pres- 
ence of the Holy Spirit and its prophetic word about the 
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unending development and progress of spiritual revelation was 
too quick and powerful to be silenced by the beasts of the 
arena. 


A chapter is devoted to the study of the “Roots 
of Mysticism in Classical Literature,” since the form 
which the experience took in the Church for cen- 
turies was profoundly modified by the masters of 
Greek philosophy and their intellectual descendants. 
Following this is a brief review of “Mysticism in 
the Church Fathers,” which brings us to a study of 
St. Augustine, the man in whom focused the intel- 
lectual and spiritual forces of both the pagan and 
the Christian world. One of the best chapters in 
the book is our author’s analysis of this character. 
For centuries the theologians have gone to Augus- 
tine for theology, the churchmen for ecclesiastical 
authority, and now Rufus M. Jones discovers in him 
the consummate flowering of early Christian mysti- 
cism. In is famous sentence, “Thou hast made us 
for Thyself and our heart is restless until it rests 
in Thee,” he finds the clue to Augustine’s saint- 
hood. And he concludes his discussion with these 
words: 

What concerns us is his utterance of the great facts of 
inward experience, and his personal testimony that the soul 
is ever on a Divine trail, has direct vision of its supreme 
Goal, and may come into immediate contact and union with 
That Which Is. The man, with his mighty human experience, 
is always in evidence. Through the hard crust of cooled 
theology the warm religious life ever and anon breaks out. 
Among the arid blocks of logic the flowers of the heart again 
and again appear. In fact, it is love, not logic, which builds 
the City of God, though at times the logic seems overworked. 

But it was Augustine’s theology and not his mysti- 
cism that appealed to the Church, and it was left 
for another to father the mysticism of the middle 
ages. An unknown Greek monk philosopher, writ- 
ing under the pseudonym of Dionysius, “the Areopa- 
gite,” caught the attention of those seeking a way 
home to God. At this time and for a thousand years 
to follow, men thought of God as being far above 
the world. For the average Christian He could 
be reached only through the Church, but for Dio- 
nysius and his disciples an inner spiritual ladder was 
found by which the soul could mount up to God. 
Two aspects of this process are significant. The 
soul may have immediate communion with the 
Divine, but in attaining it man must renounce 
everything that pertains to finite life. This our 
author designates the negative way. The teachings 
of Dionysius preserved a passion for mystical experi- 
ence, but it destroyed all hope of redeeming this world. 
During the dark ages his fundamental ideas were 
worked out in manifold forms, but it was ever the 
same sad story of finding God by cutting away all 


the gifts and powers with which God has endowed 
the race. 

Following this story in detail we get the message 
of the Irish saint, Erigena, and incidentally an 
excellent account of Celtie Christianity, where art 
and learning flourished during the centuries in which 
the Roman Church condemned them. We are. made 
to feel that while the imperial Church finally tri- 
umphed in Britain and northwestern Europe, it was 
never able to obliterate a peculiar type of religious 
life that found expression in Wyelif and the Lol- 
lards, and later in the Friends. 

The teachings of Dionysius found still another 
expression in the “Pantheistic Mystics” of the thir- 
teenth century, later in the “Friends of God,” and 
finally in the most eccentric form in Henry Suso, 
who lacerated his flesh with nails, slept on pebbles, 
exposed his body to the rigors of the seasons, and 
did many other things to mortify the flesh in order 
that his soul might rise to God. In fact, none of 
the mystical sects during the middle ages escaped the 
influence of the Dionysian conceptions. But the 
movement had its bright side, for under the spell 
of its influence many devout and saintly men found 
a new life, and advanced true religion in spite of 
errors of conception. 

We have hastened on in our review, but our author, 
meanwhile, has made us acquainted with the prophet 
of another movement. Near the opening of the 
thirteenth century a rich young man, Francis of 
Assisi, had a most profound vision of the Christ 
which led him to renounce his personal possessions 
and give himself to the service of humanity. A-new 
day for mysticism dawned when Francis began to 
translate it into life. He organized brotherhoods 
and set them to work spiritualizing society. Again 
our author has given us a superb picture of a glorious 
saint: 


He exhibited religion with selfishness washed out of it, and 
he revealed, by its contrast with his own pure life, the spirit- 
ual poverty and nakedness of the Church. ‘The inspiration of 
his life and holiness produced a literature of sainthood which 
is unsurpassed, and it produced an influence on art second 
only to that of the inspiration of Christ Himself. Again and 
again kindred souls have gone back to this “little poor man” 
of Assisi for their model; they have caught again from his 
story the passion of humanity; they have “believed in his 
belief,” have seen his vision, and have felt the same fountain 
of love open in their hearts. 


While Francis was battling for his ideals in Italy, 
there were forming in northern Europe “Mystical 
Brotherhoods” of pious men, “who went about the 
country performing deeds of mercy and preaching 
in the vulgar tongue.” This movement later fell a 
prey to the evil forces of “negative” mysticism, but 
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its early message was not lost. The following cen- 
tury produced another great soul who, as Augustine 
had done a thousand years before, focused the influ- 
ences which were molding the Church. This man 
was “Meister” Eckhart. According to his message, 
“what a man takes in by contemplation he must 
pour out in love.” 

But men were slow to learn how to convert “con- 
templation” into “love,” and: the struggle was con- 
tinued by the “Friends of God,” and later by the 
“Brethren of the Common Life.’ In these groups 
a healthier spirit gained ascendency and developed 
some of the noblest types of medizval sainthood. 
It was in one of these colonies that Thomas 4 Kempis 
lived and composed his immortal Imitation of Christ. 


The Imitation of Christ is by no means the last word of 
Christianity. It is not a full account of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. It is not a type of Christianity that stirs profoundly 
the mass of men in these strenuous, virile times, but the heart 
of it is sound and genuine. It is not concerned to find some 
easy way to a heaven beyond the stars, It tells how the soul 
comes to its own kingdom—a kingdom which is one with 
Eternal Reality—and thus joins the invisible Church—and 
every age needs this message. 


With this background we resume the study of: 


“pre-reformation in England,” to which allusion has 
already been made. When the “great breaking up” 
finally came, the prophetic leaders were the Ana- 
baptists, who insisted on a religious experience as 
the necessary qualification for Church membership. 
They advanced many ideas later espoused by Friends, 
but the peculiar “ear-marks” of the Quaker move- 
ment were most pronounced in the ‘Family of Love,” 
with their silent meetings, their lay ministry, and 
Then, too, 
there was a widespread spirit of unrest, and com- 
panies of “Seekers” could be found in almost any 
section of the country... They were holding silent 
meetngs and waiting for a message direct to the 
soul when Fox began to preach, and a number of 
Quaker communities were made up almost entirely of 
those who had been “Seekers.” It is thus that we 
are made aware of the spiritual forces that flowered 


their pronounced opposition’ to war. 


into Quakerism. 


ELE 


Rufus M. Jones has put the richest results of his 
life-work in this book, and there are few who are com- 
petent to pronounce a critical opinion on many of its 
chapters. In several instances he has pushed out into 
historical research beyond the depth of average 
scholars and has brought to light new facts con- 
cerning the great mystics and mystical movements 
in the Church. We will be pardoned for accepting 
his exposition without comment. There is a point 
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of view, however, from which we have a right to 
voices an opinion, and it is the point of view from 
which many of our readers also will approach the 
work. We have felt in a measure the powerful eur- 
rents of thought that are now moving in the religious 
world. We know something of the unrest that pos- 
sesses thinking men, and something of their hunger 
for the eternal verities of religion. We find the 
leading prophets of our time pressing two lines of 
hope. One finds of its goal in the realization of a 
moral order; the other in the realization of a fel- 
lowship human and divine. One is the ethical, 
the other the mystical way. A recent writer has 
thus stated the ethical outlook: 

When you cannot hear the songs of angels, cannot say 
assuredly that you know the love of God, you still know that 
to be brave and true and pure is better than to be 
cowardly and false and foul. You do know that there 
are men and women all about you suffering, some of 
them dying, for sympathy and help; you do know 
that whether God loves you or not, right is right. 
Oftentimes when the cloud stretches itself across the heavens, 
then, underneath the cloud and shut out from the sunshine, 


you still find for yourself a rich life of duty, a life of self- 
control, a life of charity, a life of growth. 


Such a life is not a failure, but it is “underneath 
the cloud and shut out from the sunshine.” To 
us the message is grandly, inspiringly oppressive, 
and we turn to the testimony of the mystics: 

There have been religious geniuses in all ages, and in all 
countries, who have had experiences of spiritual expansion. 
They have been made aware of a Realm of Reality on a 
higher level than that revealed through their senses. They 
have sometimes felt invaded by the inrush of larger Life; 
sometimes they have seemed to push a door inward into a 
larger range of being, with vastly heightened energy. The 
experience is, as we have seen, always one of joy and rapture; 
in fact, it is probably the highest joy a mortal ever feels. 
But the significant fact is not the sense of expansion, or of 
freedom, or of joy. It is not something merely subjective. 
It is that such experiences minister to life, construct person- 
ality and conduce to the increased power of the race—energy 
to live by actually does come to them from somewhere. ‘The 
universe backs the experience. 


This is the thesis of “Studies in Mystical Religion,” 
and a careful reading of its pages cannot fail to 
carry conviction to open minds. The cloud parts 
and the sun shines anew from a clearer sky. 


HN. 


HE’S THE MAN. 
I haven’t much faith in the man who complains 
Of the work he has chosen to do. 
He’s lazy, or else he is lacking in brains, 
And a bit of a hypocrite, too. 
He’s likely to cheat, and he’s likely to shirk; 
Away with the man who finds fault with his work. 


But give me the man with the sun in his face, 
And the shadows all dancing behind; 

Who can meet his reverses with calmness and grace, 
And never forgets to be kind; 

For whether he’s farmer or merchant or clerk 

I have faith in the man who’s in love with his work. 
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SPIRITUALISM IN CUBA. 


BY SYLVESTER JONES. 


In Cuba, as in other countries where educational 
advantages have been a luxury of the few, whatever 
of spontaneity there has been in the religious life of 
the masses has partaken very much of the character- 
istics of a primitive religious development. The 
educated man may, perhaps, in his self-sufficiency, 
wear his religion as he wears his necktie, making it 
a matter of taste. Not so with the ignorant man. 
To him religion is vital, and perhaps never more vital 
than when he tries to make himself believe that he 
has no religion. Into his religious emptiness some- 
thing must come, and in Cuba spiritualism came. 

Being scarcely other than the demonism of semi- 
civilization, it was formed to present itself in the 
garb of civilization. The awakening minds of the 
people also compelled it to seek a moral motive in 
order to be palatable to a large number of the serious 
minded. Under these conditions there has come to 
exist a large number of avowed spiritualists and a 
still larger number of people with spiritualistie ten- 
dencies. 

Every Protestant missionary in the island has cer- 
tainly at some time, and, doubtless, many times, 
paused to ask himself or a fellow worker the question: 
“Why has spiritualism had such a growth?” It has 
no college, no mission board, no salaried workers, and 
no funds to use. Its literature has been widely cir- 
culated, but it has paid its own way. Its growth, 
too, has been in spite of opposition. Seareely a gen- 
eration ago it was necessary to hold its meetings in 
remote and secret places. The united strength of 
a powerful Roman clergy was brought to bear against 
it, and still it grew. An easy way to account for it 
would be to say that it was the Devil’s doing. But 
if we attribute it to that alone, are we not making 
Satan a much more successful propagandist than the 
Spirit of Truth? Besides, such a view would be 
almost as near an approach to the demonism of the 
semi-civilized as is that of the spiritualist whom we 
are attacking because of his demonism. 

The conditions in Cuba have been favorable to 
spiritualism. I remember one summer the pasture 
land on my father’s farm produced a luxuriant 
growth of ragweeds. Nobody had sown them there, 
nobody had cultivated them, and apparently nobody 
had prepared the ground for them, but they were 
there, and there, as investigation showed, because the 
environment, soil, pasturage, ete., were favorable to 
them. In a similar way the religious soil of Cuba 
became infested with spiritualism, and, to borrow 
the words of a successful advertiser, “there’s a 
reason.” 

1. It is very evident that many accepted spirit- 
ualism in a sincere attempt to gain freedom from the 
tyranny of Romanism. The power-loving clergy 
professed to possess a monopoly on all things of value 
in religion. Access to its precious fountain was only 


through their ministrations. The awakening con- 
sciences of many- caused them to make a blind but 
valiant break for liberty. To reach it they took 
the path of spiritualism. 

2. But even before spiritualism in its modern 
form became prevalent, many sought freedom by 
another route, that of skepticism. The libraries of 
the reading classes abound in books written by Ger- 
man agnostics, English materialists and French 
rationalists. The latter especially have had great 
influence. Many, trying to escape intolerable 
dogmas, sought refuge in these schools of thought, 
but found to their sorrow that the frigid coldness of 
rationalism was as unbearable as the fires of pur- 
gatory from which they had fled. To them spiritual- 
ism was an evangel. It was certainly inevitable as 
a protest against a cold, philosophic skepticism. 

3. The very extravagance of its claims brought 
many into its fold. One of the most widely read 
books, and one generally accepted by spiritualists, 
is “The Book of the Spirits,’ compiled by Allen 
Kardec, who.may well be called the apostle of spirit- 
ualism. It purports to be revelations made by 
“spiritual beings that have been divested of the 
bodily coverings of man.” Here is its claim: “The 
spirits tell us that the times set by Providence for 
a universal manifestation have arrived, and that they, 
being the ministers of God and the agents of His 
will, have the mission to instruct and illuminate 
men, opening a new era for the regeneration of 
humanity. This book is a collection of their teach- 
ings.” What Hebrew prophet proclaimed his mes- 
sage with a more direct “Thus saith the Lord?’ Of 
course, we understand that such a claim must have 
a surer foundation than the repetition of a cant 
phrase, but we can readily see how such pretentions 
would influence the minds of a simple people, hunger- 
ing for the spiritual bread that had been denied 
them. 

4. Its protestation of being altruistic in practice: 
gained for it adherents. Its claim to this has been 
largely based on the fact that fees are not generally 
collected where services are rendered, as is the case- 
in the Roman Catholic religion. 

5. Ignorance of the simplest facts of psychology 
cause many to be amenable to spiritualistic influences. 
Spiritualism is a misinterpretation of unseen forces. 
Just to the extent that spiritual phenomena are: 
reducible to a scientific basis, just so far spiritualism: 
ceases to be an exponent of religious experience. 
Hence it finds its best soil among those whose religi- 
ous development has been misguided, but whose: 
religious natures will not brook repression. 

While its adherents profess to weleome and encour- 
age independent and unbiased investigation of 
spiritual phenomena, they are themselves slaves to 
an almost childish passion for the marvelous. 
Spiritualism as a cult is an eager search for an 
Aladdin’s lamp, by the exploits of which its devotees. 
may strike fear into the hearts of unbelievers, 
awaken the wonder of the indifferent, and exult im 
their own triumph. 
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How It Does Its Work. 


Each individual is believed to have a “guardian 
spirit.”” This is the spirit of some departed person. 
The helpfulness of this “guardian angel” (if such 
it may be called) depends upon the degree of virtue 
it possessed in its earthly existence. One of the 
most prominent spiritualists of my acquaintance 
tells me that he was induced to investigate and finally 
accept spiritualism because of a written message he 
received from his guardian spirit at the first seance 
he ever attended. The message was as follows: 

“Fear not, I am thy protector. Only believe and I will 
guide thee aright. Repeat prayers and do works of charity 
and I will save thee from harm. 

“Marta.” 

Let me add that this man is singularly childlike 
in his belief in spiritualism, perhaps some would 
say childish. He reminds me of a child who dries 
his eyes after a cry over a stubbed toe and a bruised 
nose and settles down in a cosy corner with his blocks 
and forgets the real world in the play world which 
he creates for himself. Spiritualism is a play world, 
but it has become very real in the mind of this man. 

One of the strongest claims of spiritualism to 
acceptance is its apparent success in healing diseases. 
In.a family which I have visited frequently the 
husband and father has been prostrated for some time 
with a complication of diseases. At the time of 
which I am about to write he had a boil on ‘his 
chest which caused him not a little pain. Though 


not an avowed spiritualist, yet the acuteness of his’ 


suffering, probably aggravated by his weakened 
physical condition, finally induced him to seek heal- 
ing with one who claimed to have the “gift.” Unaware 
of what was about to take place, I happened in just 
as the medium was beginning her incantations, or, as 
she expressed it, her work of “undeceiving.”’ Between 
the fingers of her left hand, which she held above 
the bared breast of the patient, were bunches of 
orange leaves. In her right hand she held a pair of 
scissors. She began repeating prayers in a mono- 
tone, an imitation of the mumblings of a Roman 
priest, at the safe time she cut in small pieces the 
leaves she held between her thumb and forefinger, 
letting them fall upon the inflamed chest of the 
sufferer. This process was repeated until all the 
leaves she had held between her fingers lay im frag- 
ments on the swollen surface. In the half darkened 
room the chantings became more and more weird, 
gradually blending with the low moaning of the 
patient. I could not repress a shudder. Had I 
been at all disposed it would have been easy for me 
to believe, as I heard the measured and rasping 
sweesh, sweesh, sweesh of the scissors, that infernal 
beings were in process of decapitation. The chant- 
ings ceased. A door was opened, admitting the 
bright sunlight. The medium then carefully gath- 
ered up every particle of the intersected orange 
leaves, charging the housewife to burn them, and 
remarking that the disease had now gone out of the 
man into the leaves and if they were left unburned 
the disease might fasten itself on some innocent 


party. 


You ask if people really believe in such things. 
Yes, they do. And I remember years ago my town 
in Kansas was visited by a “healer.” His methods, 
perhaps a little more refined, were not essentially 
different, and yet a host of good people believed him. 
How long must the light of truth shine ere men 
leave the beggarly elements to serve the living God? 

If not the original, at least an original “water 
cure” is practiced by these people. A  conerete 
example will show the method used by great numbers. 
A few miles from Gibara, in an out-of-the-way 
corner, lives a poor, ignorant squatter. He can 
neither read nor write, and his knowledge of the 
world does not reach far beyond the cactus hedges 
that bound his few acres of indifferently tilled land. 
Yet he is reverenced as a seer by scores and hundreds. 
I have sometimes wondered if the fact that he is 
unletiered did not help him to inspire confidence 
among those who are more ignorant than himself. 
I am told that scarcely a day passes without a mes- 
senger coming to him from some sick bed, seeking 
the healing liquid which he furnishes to all who 
apply. He first asks a few questions to ascertain the 
nature of the disease. (There are other mediums 
who claim to be able to tell the ailments without 
questioning.) He then fills a bottle with fresh water 
from a well, repeats a prayer over it, makes a few 
passes with his hand, and declares that the healing 
virtues which exist in the atmosphere have passed 
into the water. After careful directions as to how 
many spoonfuls per hour are to be administered, the 
coveted liquid is taken to the patient, who may be 
the next door neighbor, or may live 30 miles away. 

This idea seems curious, but we do not have far 
to go to find its origin. The medium, like the priest, 
has wrought a transubstantiation. If the cowled 
priest in the church every morning at mass can by 
prayers and ceremonies change the wafer and wine 
into the body and blood of One who lived centuries 
ago, why cannot the medium do the same thing in a 
way that seems to him of much greater practical 
value? At all events, a people who sprinkle them- 
selves with holy water and speak of the regenerating 
waters of baptism are ill prepared to cast out this 
mote from their brother’s eye. 

The doctrine of reincarnation is almost universally 
accepted by spiritualists in Cuba. This is a belief 
that, the spirits of the departed after a time of 
wandering through space are again invested with 
material forms. When this process of reincarnation 
is gone through a sufficient number of times, the 
purified spirit then enters what seems to correspond 
to the Hindu Nirvana or rest. This doctrine has 
been accepted because without it spiritualism is 
devoid of any moral incentive. In this oriental 
notion was seen an ingenious interpretation of the 
Christian thought of being made “perfect through 
sufferings.” Apart from its ingeniousness, this 
theory lays claim upon our acceptance only as a 
revelation of disembodied spirits—a foundation 
which we have already seen to be too shaky for us to 
rest our hopes upon. 
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The self-appointed, though universally acknowl- 
edged, priests and prophets of this faith are the 
mediums. Whatever of attractiveness spiritualism 
may have as a philosophy of life, its failure as a 
way of living is patent when we consider the char- 
acter of its leaders. Undoubtedly some of the 
mediums are persons of integrity of purpose, though 
most of them are grossly ignorant and many are 
openly loose livers. This is explained by alleging 
that there are spirits of all degrees of virtue and 
vice just as there are men of corresponding character. 
But this only adds to its condemnation as a moral 
force. Not only are its. priests and prophets instru- 
ments of clay, but their professed fountain of 
spiritual knowledge is corrupted by the multitude of 
evil and indifferent spirits which they claim inhabit 
the world which is invisible to the rest of us. 


Summary. 

1. The visionary and fanciful nature of spirit- 
ualism distorts its adherents. 

2. Its moral motive is inadequate to transform 
men from evil ways to paths of virtue. 

3. So far it has borne no fruit in the way of 
‘schools, hospitals, orphanages, asylums, ete. After 
all, “a tree is known by its fruits.” 

4. Its appeal to the craving for the marvelous 
-attracts to it ignorant classes, and it leaves them in 
as dense ignorance as it finds them. 

5. The constant fear, and yet expectancy, of 
apparitions, spirit rappings, table dancings, trances 
and uncanny manifestations from the nether world 
is sufficient to unfit sensitive persons for the serious 
duties of life. 


Gibara, Cuba. 


[For Toe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


SIMPLICITY AN ESSENTIAL OF 
QUAKERISM. 


BY E. P. BOND. 


George Fox came to a place of rest for his soul 
when he heard the voice which said, “There is one, 
even Jesus Christ, that can speak to thy condition.” 
This seeking soul pierced the accretion of doctrines 
and formalism in the Church, to the vital teaching 
of Jesus—“‘God is a spirit, and they that worship 
Him must worship in,spirit and in truth.” Other 
seeking souls gathered about this man of the cleared 
vision, and Quakerism was the fruit of their seeking 
and their steadfastness. What need had they to 
make broad their phylacteries as a reminder of the 
commandments of the Lord—they who heard con- 
tinually the voice of the Lord in their own souls! 
What need had they of temples made with hands— 
they who had entrance into the inner sanctuary of 
the Lord! What need had they of the ritual of 
the Chureh—they who had learned from the Great 
‘Teacher, that every breath may be praise, and every 
deed may be done as unto the Lord! They who had 
learned to worship in spirit and in truth—how could 
they separate worship from the daily activities of 
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their lives! How could they, who lifted up their 
hearts in all sincerity to their Heavenly Father, be 
other than sincere in their relations to the brethren! . 
What need had they, whose “yea was yea,” of oaths 
to reinforce their word! They who dedicated them- 
selves to loving service for their Heavenly Father— 
how could they ever be indifferent to the needs of 
His children! They who worshiped in truth—how 
could they put shoddy into their weaving, or make 
weak serews for their building, or adulterate the 
food which they served to men; they whose souls 
lived upon the riches of heavenly bounty—how could 


they be niggardly in the wages they measured out to 


their helpers; how could they overreach the weaker 
brethren ! 

It is plain to see that the principle of simplicity— 
sincerity is one ‘of its names—was not arbitrarily 
legislated into the compact that united George Fox 
and his fellow workers into a Society whose founda- 
tions are our inheritance. It is plain to see that 
the worship in spirit and in truth of our Heavenly 
Father must tender our hearts toward the needs of 
His children; must liberate the soul from bondage 
to the fashions of the world; must give us a sense of 
the true values of things and open the way to that 


| which satisfieth. 


The question presses for consideration, “Is there 
a conflict between the claims of simplicity and the 
claims of beauty?’ In a book of discipline (under 
which a number of Friends live) are these words: 
“We tenderly exhort all seriously to consider the 
plainness and simplicity which the Gospel enjoins, 
and to manifest it in their speech, apparel, furniture, 
salutations and conversations, into which our fore- 
fathers were led by the spirit of Christ, in con- 
formity with His precepts and examples, and for 
which they patiently suffered long imprisonments 
and great persecutions, being convinced that it was 
their duty thus to bear a testimony against the vain 
spirit of the world.” 

We cannot lightly dismiss such an appeal as this; 
we must not easily forget the price of our inheritance. 
It is right for us to inquire, “Is it a part of the vain 
spirit of the world to love beautiful things in nature 
and in art?” , 

We cannot look upon the handiwork of our 
Heavenly Father without being moved by the beauty 
of His creation. We might say that ‘beauty is a 
token of divine beneficence—that when the uses of 
creation had been provided for in the creative mind, 
then the Heart of creative love overflowed itself in 
the exquisite final touch of beauty. Our world 
might have been made with a perpetually leaden sky 
over our heads—no tints of sunrise, nor varying 
depths of blue at mid-day, nor glowing crimson and 
gold at sunset. The fields might have been made to 
yield their harvests in the monochrome of brown that 
so atilicts us in periods of drought. The trees might 
have missed the grace that makes their wintry aspect 
still a delight to us. The luscious parcels of albumen 
and acids and cellulose, which are named grapes and 
apples and oranges, might have been made without 
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their interesting arrangement of cells and graces of 
form and their fadeless dyes. And the flowers! 


whose ultimate purpose is to perpetuate themselves, 


in matured bulb or ripened seed—think how this 
might have been accomplished without arraying the 
delicate things in vestments beyond the glory of 
Solomon, said the Great Teacher! And when our 
Father had done all these things in sky and forest 
and flower to satisfy our beauty-loving eyes, still 
the Heart of creative love poured itself out in hidden 
beauties, that man, “Thinking God’s thoughts after 
Him,” has discovered with the microscope. It 
seems as though love of beauty were so ingrained in 
the divine nature that all expression must be beauti- 
ful. Browning’s ardent summary is this: 
O world, as God has made it! All is beauty; 


And knowing this, is love, and love is duty. 
What further may be sought for or declared? 


May we not believe, then, that our love for beauty 
and for decoration, as well as our love for truth, is 
a sign that our human nature is patterned after 
the divine ? 

It was a reaction from great excesses that finally 
erystallized into the plain dress known as the 
“Quaker costume.” It was not a style of dress legis- 
lated into use by a ‘‘committee on dress.” In a 
time when the love for decoration violated the claims 
of health, of reason, of economy, of beauty itself, 
it was natural that those whose clear vision was 
offended by the fashion of the time should make 
their own dress and their own houses conform to 
the lines of severe simplicity, even to the denial of 
any claim of beauty. Our experience of the spirit- 
uality, the noble charity, the incorruptible integrity, 
the lovely purity, associated with the severity of 
Friendly simplicity makes it seem almost sacrilege, 
certainly a risk, to depart from the straight line that 
fixed itself in the lives of our fathers. The dis- 
tinguishing outward signs of our profession of faith 
are losing themselves, we love to believe, as the leaven 
loses itself in leavening the loaf. The broad-brimmed 
hat is disappearing from our market places; but 
we have a right to expect this testimony concerning 
the modern tradesman of our religious Society: “His 
hat has not the fashion of his grandfather’s, but his 
grandfather’s blood was charged with integrity, and 
blood does tell.” We grieve to miss more and more 
the soft grays and drabs that have looked so beautiful 
to us because of the “sweetness and light” that have 
glorified their simplicity. It will be a loss to the 
world indeed if ‘sweetness and light,” serenity and 
self-control, grow less as the distinguishing Friendly 
dress disappears. The secret of the power of Friendly 
simplicity is this, it seems to me: Dress, indeed all 
outward environment, has been subordinated to per- 
sonality, to character. And in this secret is a law 
for our guidance. Surely there may be a place in 
our plans for dress and for home, for the loveliness 
of blue and the richness of purple, for the warm 
cheer of yellow and the enthusiasm of red. They 
have the stamp of heavenly approval upon them. 
But these cannot be so beautiful as gray and drab 
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unless their use is conformed to the law of simplicity, 
unless, like gray and drab, their chiefest beauty is 
derived from spiritual associations. 


Rutherford, N. J. 


PREACHERS AND THE POLICE.* 


BY J. LINDLEY SPICER. 


The names preacher and policeman are not often 
brought into such close relations. Their work, how- 
ever dissimilar, has much the same end in view— 
the making of better citizens. They attack the 
problems from different standpoints, as they work 
for the most part in different strata of the com- 
munity. 

The preacher mingles with good people. When 
he calls, the house is garnished, and if ever persons 
desire to appear at their best it, is during the pas- - 
toral call. The preacher exhorts self-respecting, law- 
abiding citizens to continue as such, for the way of 
the transgressor is hard. 

The policeman calls when violence, lawlessness 
and disorder reign—when vile passions are domi- 
nant. When men and women are at their worst, his 
arguments are sometimes enforced with the night 
stick, and he makes it hard for the transgressor. A 
better understanding, each of the other’s work, would 
bring preacher and policeman into sympathetic, help- 
ful relations. 

If our police force of 9,400 men were all Chris- 
tian men, exponents of both law and Gospel, many 
vexing problems would be solved. Instead of instru- 
ments of vengeance, transformed into a force of con- 
structive goodness they would become a power for 
regenerative life. A Christian policeman caught a 
burglar.’ 

“Tt’s all up with me now,” said the culprit. 

“You have a friend in Heaven who loves you,” 
responded the officer. 

This was the beginning of a new life, although 
he suffered his just punishment. A drunkard was 
given a quarter to obtain a meal by an officer who 
then took him to the Salvation Army. This man, 
saved these many years, is a blessing to hundreds. 
Policemen become expert in character reading. 
They know when a citizen approaches to speak with 
them whether he will be civil or uncivil. They 
have a keen, intuitive sense of the real man, not the 
apparent man. ‘They feel a sense of injustice in the 
attitude of the public against them. One man in 
thirty vears, according to police records—a man leav- 
ing a sick mother and an invalid wife at home— 
shows cowardice; how it is heralded far and wide! 
This occurrence must be featured with glaring head 
lines, while the fact of another officer saving the 


* The writer of this article assisted in organizing the New 
York branch of the International Christian Police Association 
seventeen years ago, at a meeting held in the store-room of the 
American Sunday-school Union, 8-10 Bible House, New York 
City. He has since given some of his time to the work of the 
association and is spending Seventh and Eighth months this 
year in their service. 
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lives of an entire family—at great personal risk— 
from a burning tenement goes into a few lines in 
an obscure column of the daily paper. 

A wave of crime is readily attributed to police 
inefficiency. A wave of incendiarism is never 
charged to the inefficiency of the fire department. 
Church members may fail in their duties and dis- 
grace their profession. Is it due to an inefficient 
clergy? Preachers are creators of public opinion. 
They can do much to secure and to sustain an atti- 
tude of fairness toward policemen. There are con- 
stantly recurring incidents of bravery, devotion .and 
high-minded action. Call attention to these things 
in sermons; condemn evil, but commend good. 

Remember in public, as well as in private prayer, 
the police force, the firemen and other public ser- 
vants. Speak a sympathetic word of encouragement 
to men while on post: Thank them for information 
. given or courtesy extended the same as you would 
thank other men. Do not be intrusive; an extended 
conversation with an officer while on duty may 
mean a heavy fine for him. The policemen expect 
no favors. Treat them as men, as brothers with 
common interests. Study their peculiar environ- 
ment, and strive to win them to a knowledge of the 
love of God.—New York Observer. 


THE HONESTY OF THE ORTHODOX. 


“The definition would point to what has ever been 
one of the ugliest features of the Church, viz., that 
to have faith is to hold something to be true which 
one does not in fact hold to be true. Thus faith 
comes to be unveraciousness. What is fatal to ortho- 
doxy today is that im sticking to tts ‘truths’ it has 
lost ats truthfulness.” 

There is a great deal of this sort of slur eurrent of 
late. 

Disdainful erities delight to intimate with a 
hundred different variations of scorn that the 
Churches know their creeds are not true, but are 
dishonestly maintaining them, nevertheless, just for 
the sake of what politicians would term regularity. 

Hints broaden into assertions that Church people 
are all the while and consciously twisting the truth 
to fit their formulas and couldn’t be induced by any- 
thing except most drastic necessity to change a 
formula to fit the truth. 

With some it has come to be an axiom that the 
only real truth-lovers are the unorthodox. 

It seems about time for the orthodox to have a 
word to say in the premises. And perhaps that 
word ought to begin with a bit of frank confession. 
In two particulars there is a shade of justification 
for this kind of criticism against the Churches: 

There is in orthodox circles a great deal of timid 
concern for a belief that will be perfectly safe and 
easy for the believer—a deep dread of risking one’s 
soul on an unfamiliar idea. 

Of course, like every other attitude controlled 
first of all by a thought of self and self’s welfare, 


— 
this attitude is not a thoroughly religious one. True . 
religion is large, trustful and self-forgetful; it is 
not timid, for it believes God is a real Leader, and 
won’t let anybody wander who wants to follow. 
Moreover— ' 

Churches are often hampered by organizational 
conservatism. 

A body with a history must inevitably be bound in 
considerable degree by the sequences of that history. 
But this natural conservatism—itself the very con- 
dition of continuing effectiveness in the world— 
does sometimes, it must be admitted, harden into a 
hindrance to changes that ought to come. 

But when these admissions are freely granted there 
still is left an ample ground on which to repudiate 
and refute the slurs that accuse orthodoxy of general 
dishonesty toward truth. 

There are a good many things that could be said 
about the function and value of creeds, but this is 
the specially pertinent thing here: 

The creeds are valid only if they are true, and 
the Churches know tt. 

The charge that the Churches are clinging to 
statements of doctrine known to be untrue, vainly 
imagining that they can in the end compel the truth 
to come round to the creeds, attributes to the 
Churches a degree of puerility so preposterous that 
the accusation can testify in the long run only to 
the puerility of those who conceived it. 

Protestant orthodoxy today understands perfectly 
that the voice of all the synods, councils, conferences 
and assemblages in creation can’t make a single 
Christian doctrine true, or justify any man in 
believing such a doctrine without independent 
grounds appealing sufficiently to his own conscience 
and reason. 

The orthodox appreciate as fully as the freest of 
the unorthodox that the only thing for an honest man 
to do anywhere in the world at any time and in any 
case is to follow the truth as he ean find it—wher- 
ever it comes from and wherever it leads. 


It would be better—if that were thinkable—to 
perish with the truth than to be saved without it. 


What really separates the orthodox from those who 
sneer at them is not a debased valuation of truth 
or a weak loyalty to it, but a different attitude 
toward what has been proclaimed as truth in times 
past. The radical believes no thought but the 
newest; the churchman is willing to believe much 
that is old. 


The orthodox, while well aware that men’s appre- 
hension of truth always grows larger, cannot be 
persuaded that truth itself is in flux. What has 
been in the universe, they are persuaded, must con- 
tinue; what was true, is true, and will be true. 
Mankind, moving forward in truth, draws ever 
nearer an eternal fact. 

The orthodox, therefore, confide greatly in the 
progress which the fathers have made, They think 
that much truth has emerged into the acceptance of 
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“humanity in generations gone. They will not brand 
all the thinkers about religion in the past as fools. 

_ Above all, the orthodox believe that men’s search 
for truth is not an unaided and unguided search. 
They trust that men are the children of an intelli- 
gent, a personal, Father, who is more concerned to 
see them achieve knowledge of the eternal fact than 
they can possibly be ambitious to attain it. - And 
while they do not think the Father has made all 
things so plain as to preclude search, they do believe 
he has revealed some things plainly enough to pre- 
vent their. losing their way. And they do believe 
it wisdom to walk by the guide-posts of that revela- 
tion. 

Finally, whatever the creedless say about the 
creeds, it is not true that the Churches are in slavery 
to thewr creeds. 

No Church that has a creed—scareely the Roman 
Church, even—fails to recognize that new ideas and 
new interpretations must continually be associated 
with the written formulas of faith. Even where the 
letter does not change, there continually goes on a 
perfectly legitimate interpretative change giving 
year by year an altered symbolic value to even the 
most venerable documents of Christian faith. 

This process is not only honest, it is inevitable 
where there exists any stirring of intellectual and 
spiritual life. It is a process analogous to that 
broadening construction which has made the con- 
stitution of the United States a panoply of armor 
for the American nation, instead of a mummiment 
of death. All living Churches thus are clothed upon 
with their creeds, not imprisoned within them. 

But this very liberty of life, in which freedom of 
all names should rejoice, is inconsistently made by 
critics ground of the accusation that the Churches 
are not faithful to their creeds. 

But the Churches will continue faithful in the 
fathfulness of a growing life; they will not, to 
justify unsympathetic objectors, condemn themselves 
to the bond-slavery of literal faithfulness to unrelax- 
ing and inelastic constructions of words.—The 
Interior. 


OREGON YEARLY MEETING. 


As one approached the meeting-house grounds. the 
shimmer of the tents among the oak leaves bespoke 
an unusually large attendance of Friends from the 
other quarterly meetings, and such proved later to 
be the case, even from our far distant quarter in 
Idaho. We convened later in the season than usual 
in the hope that our farmers and fruit growers would 
not be quite so busy. The first business ‘session 
opened at 10 A. M. on the 21st of Seventh month, 
but two conference sessions, one on Church Extension 
and one on First-day school, had preceded this on 
_ the: previous day. 

Our visiting Friends from other yearly meet- 
ings added greatly to the interest of our sessions. 
Among them were Josiah Dillon and wife, Chas. 
E. Tebbetts. and wife, Asher Tomlinson and wife, 


Esther Cooke, Edgar T. Hole, Mary Nichols Cox, 
Robert C. Root, Rebecca S. Naylor and Nanine M. 
Arnold. 

Our statistical report shows that for the first time 
our membership numbers over 2,000. At our con- 
ference on Church Extension on Third-day a thorough 
study was taken up of the territory occupied by 
Friends in the northwest, and while the map looked 
large and Friends settlements few, yet the general 
feeling was hopeful that we would push out more 
and more into the new fields, particularly in Idaho. 

H. Edwin McGrew having moved to California, 
Harvey D. Crumby was appointed clerk. Rebecca 
W. H. Smith and Mabel H. Douglas were made 
recording and reading clerks respectively. 

Our enthusiasm for mission work was increased 
by the presence and ministry of our missionary sec- 
retary, Chas. E. Tebbetts, and Edgar T. Hole. The 
former held large mission study classes at the inter- 
val betwween morning and afternoon sessions. The 
yearly meeting decided to place its mission work 
under the direction of the board of the Five Years’ 
Meeting. It was decided, in addition to our regular 
work in Alaska, to undertake the support of Bertha 
Cox in India. 

Reports from the treasurer of Pacifie College indi- 
eated that Friends in Oregon had given liberally for 
its support during the past year. Under a deep 
sense of its responsibility the meeting entered into 
a season of earnest prayer for the development and 
welfare of the college. 

Robert C. Root, the secretary of the Southern 
California Peace Society, gave an interesting address 
on “The World’s Awakening to Peace,” and among 
his auditors were 30 or 40 soldiers from an artillery 
company camped nearby on their summer outing. 


We were urged to-do our best for the temperance 
cause during the coming year, and the watchword of 
all friends of the temperance movement is: “Oregon 
dry in 1910.” Our Christian Endeavor session is 
always one of the most inspiring, and this year 
proved no exception. On entering, everyone was 
presented with a bunch of sweet peas, and the whole 
service, conducted by the young people, was encour- 
aging for the future of the Church. 


The early morning and evening sessions, under 
the supervision of the Church Extension Board, were 
“seasons of refreshing from the’Lord.”” On First- 
day morning our own meeting was very large, and 
a generous contribution was made to the Evangelistic 
and Church Extension Board for the coming year. 
Most of the pulpits of the town were placed at the 
disposal of Friends, and* they were most kindly 
received. On First-day evening Inez Bowers, of 
California Yearly Meeting, a child of twelve, who 
has a remarkable gift in the ministry, gave her 
simple Gospel message before a large meeting. 

The fact that meals were served in the meeting- 
house added greatly to the social feature of the oeca- 
sion and was a great benefit to the intelligent and 
harmonious conduct of the business, giving Friends 
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a better chance to discuss our many problems by the 
conversational method. 

The one central theme of our meeting seemed to 
be that not only must each yearly meeting be united 
within itself, but that Friends everywhere must be 
one in the great aggressive work to be done through- 
out the world in the cause of our Master, Jesus 
Christ. 

The meeting adjourned to meet on the 6th of 
Seventh month, 1910. 


Mo HD: 


OUR CHRISTLIKE GOD. 


BY MARCUS DODS. 


It is Christ who has taught us that to be God is not 
to be a mighty king enthroned above the reach of His 
creatures, but that to be God is to have more love 
than all besides, to be able to make greater sacrifices 
for the good of all, to have an infinite capacity to 
humble Himself for others. If in Christ we find at 
last the real nature of God, if we may always expect 
such faithfulness and help from God as we have in 
Christ, if to be God is to be as full of love in the 
future as Christ has shown Himself in the past, then 
may not existence yet be that perfect joy our instincts 
crave, and towards which we are slowly and doubt- 
fully finding our way through all the darkness and 
distress, the shocks and fears, which are needed to 
sift what is spiritual in us from what is unworthy.— 
The Congregationalist. 


Man is dear to man; the poorest poor 
Long for some moments in a weary life 
When they can know and feel that they have been 
Themselves the fathers and the dealers out 
Of some small blessings; have been kind to such 
As needed kindness, for this single cause, 
That we have all of us one human heart. 
—W ordsworth. 

“Age is opportunity no less 

Than youth itself, tho’ in another dress; 

ane as the evening twilight fades away y. 

‘he ‘ 


Gurrespondence. 


To tHe Eprror or THe AMERICAN FRIEND: 


An article in thy paper for Seventh month 22d, expresses 
the opinion that the reasons for laying down the Meeting on 
Ministry and Oversight have been insufficiently stated. If 
the writer will turn to THe American Frienp for Sixth 
month 27, 1907, he will find an attempt to set forth these 
reasons at some length. The article then published was 
written and forwarded with no knowledge that the subject 
was to come before New England Yearly Meeting about that 
time. Subsequent events have shown that it was timely, but 
it probably would have attracted more attention a year or so 


later. 
Thy friend, 
LinptEy M. STEVENS. 
North Ferrisburg, Vt., Seventh month 26, 1909. 


To THE Eprtor oF THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


Two thousand years ago the Prophet Malachi-asked this 
startling question, “Will a man rob God?” and immediately 
answered it, “Yet ye have robbed me” “fn tithes and 
offerings, ye are cursed with a curse, for ye have robbed me, 
even this whole nation. Bring ye all the tithes into the 
storehouse—and prove me—if I will not open the windows 


of Heaven and pour you out a blessing that there shall not be 
room enough to receive it.” 

There never was a brighter outiook for the Friends Church 
than there is today. Look at the openings in the west. Look 
in heathen lands. Look at Cuba and Mexico, just at our 
doors. Read the letters in THe AMERICAN FRIEND from 
Charles E. Tebbetts of the great opening for Friends in 
the fields he has recently visited. 

No. 25 of THe AMERICAN FRIEND has an editorial, “What 
Do We Need?” Some say we need a revival. We have 
had revivals and scores and hundreds have been saved. Others 
say we need more of the Holy Spirit. Does any one dare to 
say He is not ever present in our hearts, in our homes and in 
our assemblies? Still others say we need a more fetching 
ministry. ; 

I can tell the readers of THE AMERICAN FRIEND what we 
need more than anything else, and that is money, money, 
money. Yes, the “mammon of unrighteousness” of which we 
are told to make to ourselves “friends.” Put a stop to the 
robbing of God and bring the tithes and offerings into their 
needed place. 

I am an old man, but how I would love to see-a missionary 
and church ¢xtension fund of a million dollars in the Friends 
Church, every dollar of which could be used in the building 
up of our Church and in the saving of many, many precious 
souls now out of the ark of safety, for whom Christ and for 
whom we are in a measure accountable. 

Our hosts are and will be gathering for our annual yearly — 
meetings. What will they say on this burning and earnest 
question. Our missions are much hampered for the want 
of money, and from hundreds of localities comes the Mace- | 
donian cry for help. They want Friends Churches estab- 
lished and church buildings erected. Look at the openings in 
our cities, our towns and in our country districts. ‘They are 
calling, calling to us to come and occupy the fields “white 
already for the harvest.” 

What will Friends do now in this opportune and glorious 
time? Will we let those golden: opportunities pass unim- 
proved? It is idle to say we have not the money. ‘True we 
have no Rockefellers, no Mrs. Russell Sage, no Helen Gould 
and few millionaires, but between the millionaire and the 
mite giver we have a vast army of well-to-do, the tithes 
from whose income would give us an overflowing treasury. 

John Capper, Ireland, wrote many years ago referring to 
I Kings 20-40: 


I got a charge to keep with care, 
Safe in the fight, a man, 

But while “busy here and there” 
I battled—“he was gone.” 


* 7K ok a 


An aged man I thought to tell; 
His sands were nearly run, 
But waited till I heard his knell, 
Telling that “he was gone.” 


I thought to see a dying friend 
Before the soul had flown; 

But waiting till the rain would end, 
Went not till “he was gone.” 


* * * * 


I saw a duty plainly mine, 
But left my work undone; 

While waiting more convenient time, 
My time for work “was gone.” 


Seest thou a Christian duty due 
To any brother man; 

Be quick thy needful work to do, 
Before the man be gone. 


The little time for work thou hast 
Is quickly passing on; 

Thy working day will soon be past, 
“And thou, too, will be gone. 


If God has given thee command, 
o care for any man, 
Thy life for his he will demand, 
If the man be gone. 
’ J. G. Hunt. 
Wilmington, Ohio, Seventh month 24, 1909. 


5, 1900. ] 


Things of Interest Among Ourseloes 


_ Prof. Elbert Russell, of Earlham College, and family, are 
on their way to England, where he expects to take part in the 
summer school at Lancaster. They were scheduled to reach 
Liverpool the 4th inst. 


Charles M. Sweet and wife, Anna Sweet, Des Moines, Iowa, 
are spending their vacation at Long Point on the Vermont 
side of Lake Champlain, near Anna Sweet’s old home. They 
were very acceptably present at Monkton Ridge Meeting on 
the 25th ult. 


To the roll of four score years we may add from Nine 
Partners Meeting, Nathan G. Swift, 92; Isaac Swift, 86, and 
Rhoda A. Swift, now in her 80th year, also the name of 
oe L. York, aged 86, a member of Brookfield Meeting, 


Willis Bond, Carmel, Ind., has been visiting through sey- 
eral of his old pastoral charges. He attended a “home-com- 
ing” at Granelly Run, near Darlington, the 13th ult, and 
preached three times on First-day to many of his old friends 
and school mates and business associates. 


The Church extension work at Omaha, Neb., has proved 
sufficiently encouraging to justify a permanent organization, 
and Oliver M. Frazier, who has been engaged in pastoral 
work there, will now take up his residence with his family, 
at 3324 Ruggles street, Druid Hill, Omaha. 


Isaiah Jay has accepted a call from the Anderson, Ind., 
Friends to serve them as pastor for a third year. The Church 
has prospered during the past two years and many needed 
changes have been made. Friends have a fine location in 
Anderson, which has a population of about 30,000 inhabitants. 


Prof. Wm. L. Pearson, of Friends University, Wichita, 
Kan., has been visiting with Friends in Philadelphia and 
vicinity. He attended meeting at Twelfth street meeting- 
house the 25th ult. and spoke acceptably. 


———— 


Friends Chapel Monthly Meeting, located in Mercer 
county, Ohio, within the limits of Van Wert Quarterly 
Meeting, assisted by Isaiah Jay, Anderson, Ind., put on foot 
last week plans for the erection of a home for the use of 
their pastor, to be located adjacent to Friends Chapel Meet- 
ing-house. There are five meetings in this monthly meeting. 
pes Harvey is pastor of three of them and is doing-a good 
work. 


The annual reports at the last session of Indianapolis, Ind., 
Monthly Meeting revealed a total membership of 992. There 
were 54 accessions during the year, 29 of whom joined by 
request, and the remainder by certificate or letter. The 
spiritual condition of the Church was pronounced unusually 
good. The Church is thoroughly united and working very 
effectively along all lines of Church work. Nearly $400 was 
raised for foreign missions. 

West Indianapolis Monthly Meeting, another body of 
Friends in that city, has a membership of over 200. The 
meeting is very active along many lines. 


From the Friends University Bulletin, we learn that the 
first annual meeting of the Pastors’ Alliance of Kansas Yearly 
Meeting with the Summer School at the University was a 
decided success from every point of view. ‘There were about 
40 visitors in attendance and a goodly number of Wichita 
people present, especially at the night sessions. The program 
was carried out as printed. ‘The lectures and addresses were 
all strong and helpful and much practical good resulted from 
the round tables. 

Perhaps one of the most stimulating features of the meet- 
ings was the privilege of becoming acquainted. Representa- 
tive workers were present from every quarterly meeting in the 
yearly meeting. 

From Marengo, Ohio, R. F. D. 4, Geo. C. Levering writes: 
“May I take advantage of your columns to make our present 
address known to our many friends, to whom it is impossible 
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for me to write in person. We left C. Victoria, Mexico, on 
the 28th of Sixth month for a year’s furlough in the home- 
land and came directly to this place, where we are spending 
a few weeks before locating for the winter. Since leaving 
C. Victoria we have been very sorry to learn of the serious 
illness of Nancy L. Lee, principal of Penn Institute, who 
has stood heroically at her post for the past twenty years or 
so with almost no rest. The Christian young women whom 
she has trained, and who are now widely scattered over 
northern Mexico, will always remember her splendid devotion. 
May our Father grant her return of health and many more 
years of fruitful service.” 


—— 


Thé Friends meeting-house recently built at Maryhill 
(formerly Columbus), Wash., will be opened Eighth month 
20th, when a meeting for worship will be held at 11 o’clock 
A. M. This is the house built and furnished by Samuel Hill, 
Seattle, for the use of Friends in this much-favyored part of 
the great state of Washington. Maryhill is situated on the 
Columbus River, 114 miles east of Portland, Ore., and is 
easily reached via the Seattle, Portland and Spokane railroad 
(known as the North Bank road). A cordial invitation is 
extended to all Friends, especially those traveling in the west, 
to attend this opening meeting. Any further particulars or 
information desired may be obtained by addressing J. Edgar 
Williams, 2315 East Spruce street, Seattle, Wash. 


A number of our subscribers have written very favorably 
concerning Harry R. Hole’s recent contribution. Here is 
one of the letters, slightly abbreviated : 

“J write to ask for a number of copies of THe AMERICAN 
Friend of Seventh month 15, 1909. The communication by 
Harry R. Hole, ‘How Should a Present-Day Friends Meeting 
Be Conducted ?—I,’ so exactly corresponds with my view that I 
want others to read it. I am very glad of the communication. 
It certainly will call a halt to oug aping other denominations, 
which is so sadly making its inroads upon the spiritual power 
that otherwise might be felt in our meetings. 

““My people doth not know, my people doth not consider,’ 
so it seems to me. 

“Can we have this article on ‘How Should a Present-Day 
Friends Meeting Be Conducted?’ in a tract form? I would 
enjoy distributing it. 

“T very often wish that THe AMERICAN FRIEND could be in 
the hands of all of our families. I have sent it into a number 
of homes, and I am sure that it was one of the means that has 
caused them to become established pillars in the Church. We 
will never let our light shine as a denomination with our 
new members reading sectarian papers of all different denom- 
inations.” 


MARRIED. 


Hotianp-Huperson. At the home of the bride’s mother, 
Greenfield, Ind., Sixth month 30, 1909, Thomas LeRoy Hol- 
land and Elsie Hudelson. They will reside in Brooklyn, 
ary. 


Wray-Dran.—At the home of the bride’s parents, W. N. 
and Eliza M. Dean, Ferrisburg, Vt., Seventh month 14, 1909, 
Sarah Eliza Dean and Alfred Bussell Wray, Ithaca, N. Y. 


DIED. 


BartLiEy.—At her home in El Modena, Cal., Seventh month 
10, 1900, Elizabeth M. Bartley, daughter of William and 
Lydia Jenkins (both deceased), aged nearly fifty-eight years. 
She was a faithful member with Friends and‘an active mem- 
ber of the W. F. M. Board. 


Hornety.—At her home, in Plainfield, Ind., Fifth month 
7, 1909, Gulielma, wife of Jesse Horney (deceased) and 
daughter of Jonathan and Martha Lindley, in her ninety-sixth 
year. Her life was full of good works, and, though for more 
than five years confined to her room, her cheerful patience 
and loving trust for her Master, were sermons of helpfulness 
to all who came in contact with her. 


Snow.—At the home of her daughter, in Roxbury, Mass., 
Seventh month 11, 1900, Lucy A. Snow, aged seventy-six 
years. She was a minister of the Gospel, a life-long advocate 
of temperance. She was a splendidly faithful Christian soul 
and she helped many to a better life. 
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Che Juternational Lesson 


THIRD QUARTER. 
LESSON VII. EIGHTH MONTH I5, 1909. 


PAUL LA TAB PEBSUS: 
ACTS 1x8: 233)ir9 cae: 
For special study, Acts 19 : 8-20. 


Gorp~n Trxt.—The name of the Lord 
Jesus was magnified. Acts 19 : 17. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Eighth month oth. Paul and 
qi Apollos. Acts 1816123 5) t99e17- 
§ Third-day. Paul in Ephesus. Acts 19: 
“22. 
Fourth-day. Elymas, the sorcerer. Acts 
13 : 4-13. 


4°13 

Fitth-day. Simon’s sin. Acts 8 : 14-24. 
E Sixth-day. Paul to the Ephesians. Eph. 2: 
-22, 


Seventh-day. Ephesians admonished. Eph. 
4 3 20-32. 

psa td Their former state. Eph. 5: 
I-16. 


Time—Paul’s third missionary jour- 
ney begun, probably in 53 A. D. It 


extended over about three years. He 
began it at Antioch and closed at 
Ephesus. 


Companions—Timothy and _ Erastus 
(Acts 19 : 22). 

We now take up the brief account of 
Paul’s third missionary tour. After com- 
pleting the second tour Paul visited 
Jerusalem and then went to Antioch in 
Syria to the church from which he had 
started. (Acts 18 : 22). He then felt it 
right to go over the ground again and 
strengthen the believers. In this jour- 
ney he traversed Galatia and Phrygia. 
The churches he visited so far as we 
know, were Tarsus, Derbe, Lystra, Icon- 
ium, Antioch in Pisidia, though, doubt- 
less, there were others. 

When Paul reached Ephesus, “having 
passed through the upper country,” he 
seems to have felt right to make that 
city the center of his work for some 
time, for he remained there more than 
two years. Ephesus was the chief city 
of Asia Minor commercially, and one 
of the most important cities of the East. 

Its amphitheater was the largest Greek 
one, and its temple of Diana was one of 
the seven wonders of the ancient world. 
It was a Greek city, and though under 
the Roman sway, was governed by its 
own Officers. There were many Jews in 
Ephesus, but Paul doubtless chose it 
rather because of its central position and 
great opportunities for reaching people. 

8. “Reasoning and persuading.” R. V. 

9. “Some were hardened and dis- 
obedient, speaking evil of the Way.” 
R. V. “The Way” was one of the terms 
by which the new religion was known. 
(See Acts 9 :2; 22:4; 24 : 14-22, Com- 
pare Ps. 16:11). “Separated the dis- 
ciples.” That is from the unbelieving 
Jews. “Reasoning daily.” R. V. “The 
school of Tyrannus.” A lecture room 
such as was used by the teachers of ora- 
tory, or by the philosophers. Tyrannus 
is mentioned only here. 

to. Two years in addition to those 
months of verse 8 “AIl they.” Not 
literally but very many. “Asia.” The 
Roman province in northwest portion of 
Asia Minor. 

11. “Special miracles.” 
mentioned in next verse. 
Roms The to wall Cons ro) +>) 

12. “Anrons.” Such as were worn by 
artizans. 

13. “Strolling Jews.” R. V. Ephesus 
was famous for the great number of 


Unusual as 
Compare 


exorcists and such like. “Name over 
them.” R. V. The healing power was 
believed to rest in the use of the proper 
names. 

14. “Sceva, a Jew, a chief priest.” 
R. V. This title must have been used in 
a loose way, and probably indicates a 
man of the priestly clan. It was very 
unusual to find a man called chief priest 
out of Jerusalem. J 

15. “Unto them.” R. V._ Strictly 
speaking, this refers to the seven, but 
the next verse (R. V.) shows that the 
incident annlies to two only. 

16. “Mastered both of them.” R. V. 
The original Greek shows that there 
were only two at this time. “Naked.” 
Having on only the undergarments. 

17. lt was natural that the news of 
such an incident would spread rapidly. 
“Fear.” A superstitious awe, caused by 
the expression of the demoniac that he 
knew Jesus and Paul, and the fact of the 
failure of the exorcist. “It was import- 
ant that the divine power which accom- 
panied the gospel should in some strik- 
ing manner exhibit its superiority to the 
magic which prevailed so extensively at 
Ephesus. 

18. “Many also of them that had 
believed came, confessing and declaring 
their deeds.” R. V. Apparently many 
converts had continued their deeds of 
magic, and were now convinced that 
such practice was wrong. ‘They made 
confession of what they had practiced. 

19. “And not a few of them that prac- 
ticed.” R. V.. “Burned them in the 
sight of all.” R. V. The books which 
contained the charms, the incantations, 
spells, and the like. ‘The action seems 
to have been entirely voluntary on the 
part of the owners, and not bv the com- 
mand, or even advice, of Paul. This inci- 
dent, therefore, is no precedent for the 
burning of heretical books of a church’s 
order, which generally has been done in 
spite of the owners. “Fifty thousand 
pieces of silver.” No name of a coin is 
used in the original, but there can be no 
doubt that the Attic drachma is meant. 
This was a silver coin worth about fif- 
teen cents. The total would be about 
$8,000, though, of course, of much 
greater purchasing power than at present 
and the actual value, according to pres- 
ent rates would be almost $75,000. 
Books were expensive, and such works 
extremely so. 

20. The above incident is strong evi- 
dence that the gospel was spreading and 
had great power. 


> 


SERVING. 


The sweetest lives are those to duty wed, 
Whose deeds, both great and small, 
Are close-knit strands of unbroken 

thread, 
Where love ennobles all. 
The world may sound no trumpets, ring 
no bells; 
The book of life the shining record tells. 


Thy love shall chant its own beatitudes 

After its own life working. A child’s 
kiss 

Set on thy sighing lips shall make thee 
glad, 

A sick man helped by thee shall make 
thee strong. 

Thou shalt be served thyself by every 
sense 

Of service which thou renderest. 

—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


[Eighth month 


DON’T CROWD. 
ALICE CARY. 


Don’t crowd! this world is large enough 
For you as well as me; 
The doors of art are open wide, 
The realm of thought is free. 
Of all earth’s places you are right 
To choose the best you can, 
Provided tuat you do not try 
To crowd some other man. 


What matter though you scarce can 
count 
Your piles of golden ore, 
While he can hardly strive to keep 
Gaunt famine from the door? 
Of willing hands and honest hearts 
Alone should we be proud! 
Then give him all the room he needs 
And never try to crowd. 
Don’t crowd, proud miss! Your dainty 
silk 
-Will glisten none the less _ 
Because it comes in contact with 
A beggar’s tattered dress; F 
This lovely world was never made 
For you and me alone; 
A pauper has a right to tread 
The pathway to a throne. 


Don’t crowd the good from out your 
heart 
By fostering all that’s bad, 
But give to every virtue room— 
The best that may be had; 
Be each day’s record such a one 
That you may well be proud; 
Give each his right, give each his room, 
And never try to crowd. 


GOT TO 


HAVE SHARP BRAINS NOWADAYS OR DROP 
BACK. 


The man of today, no matter what his 
calling, needs a sharp brain, and to get 
this he needs food that not only gives 
muscle and strength, but brain and 
nerve power as well. 

A carpenter and builder of Marquette, 
who is energetic and wants to advance 
in his business read an article about 
food in a religious paper and in speak- - 
ing of his experience he said: 

“Up to three years ago I had not been 
able to study or use my thinking powers 
to any extent. There was something 
lacking and I know now that it was due 
to the fact that my food was not rebuild- 
ing my brain. 

“About this time I began the use of 
Grape-Nuts food, and the result has 
been that now I can think and plan with 
some success. It has not only rebuilt 
my brain until it is stronger and surer 
and more active, but my muscles are 
also harder and more firm, where they 
used to be loose and soft and my stom- 
ach is now in perfect condition. 

“T can endure more than twice the 
amount of fatigue and my rest at night 
always completely restores me. In other 
words, I am enjoying life and I attribute 
it to the fact that I have found a perfect 
food.” Read “The Road to Wellville,” 
in packages. “There’s a Reason.” 


Every read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


~ 
\ 
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Christian Endeaunr. 


{Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1124 Park 
Road, Washington, Di C.] 


TOPIC FOR EIGHTH MONTH I5, 1909. 


PILGRIM’S PROGRESS SERIES. 
VII. TWO VALLEYS. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Ps. 22: 1-8; Mic. 7:7, 8; Rom. 8: 35-39. 


Second-day, Eighth month oth. Humbled 
by God. Ex. § : 15-23. 

Third-day. Facing the foe. Jas. 4 3 5-10. 
a pone nay. The sword of the spirit. Eph. 

+ 10-15. - 

Fifth-day. The great shadow. Jer. 2:6; 
om. 8 : 20-23. 

Sixth-day. Turning back. Heb. 3: 12-19. 
A Seventh-day. The daybreak. I John 2: 
er ka 
_ No_ experience makes a _ Christian 
immune from temptation, and no priy- 
ilege of companionship or of feasting is 
warrant for pride or self-gratulation. 
Difficulties seem to fall thickly about 
the way of the pilgrim, but deliverances 
are as numerous as difficulties, and 
everyone is af influence to form the 
stuff of life into character,—to harden 


THE NEW WOMAN 
MADE OVER BY QUITTING COFFEE. 


— THE NEW FRIENDS SETTLEMENT =, 


In ALFALFA VALLEY, near Scott City, Kansas. 


Since our last statement in ‘“‘The American Friend,” in Fifth month last, Friends 
have purchased one thousand and six hundred acres of our SUB-IRRIGATED 
ALFALFA LAND, at a cost of Sixty-one Thousand, Six Hundred Dollars. Then 
we owned three thousand acres. Now we own four thousand, six hundred acres, 
that represent an investment of One Hundred and Sixty Thousand Dollars and a 
present selling valuation of over Two Hundred Thousand Dollars. There is no more 
safe, conservative and true estimate of farm land values than that of Friends who 
were raised on the farm AND HAVE SO CONSIDERABLE SUMS TO INVEST. But 
careful financiers are also investing. The President of one of the largest National 
Banks in Nebraska, who bought 6,000 acres three years ago, has just bought 15,000 
acres more. Why these large investments? Because this land produces FOUR 
FULL CROPS EACH YEAR, without any expense of plowing, seeding or cultivation, 
as alfalfa is a perennial. Because ONE acre of SUB-IRRIGATED alfalfa produces 
as much as FOUR acres of corn. Because SUB-IRRIGATED alfalfa can be depended 
on to produce annually Forty Dollars gross and Twenty-five Dollars NET from 
each acre. In exceptional cases the annual product has sold for three times these 
amounts, One Hundred and Twenty Dollars. The above average has been maintained 
for ten years. But will it continue? YES. Because the area from which merchant- 
able alfalfa meal (more especially the grade required for shipment to the Atlantic 
States and for exportation to Europe) is or ever can be produced, is limited to the 
few narrow valleys of the semi-arid West. : Wherever there is sufficient rainfall to 
grow corn, THAT RAINFALL largely ruins the color of the hay in curing. Green 
alfalfa meal can not be made from brown alfalfa hay. The possible supply can 
never equal the demand. Then alfalfa meal is worth as much as corn meal in the 
world’s markets and has a GREATER STOCK-FOOD value for milch cows, poultry, 
and when mixed with corn meal, for stock of all kinds. Our SUB-IRRIGATED 
alfalfa produces three tons of alfalfa meal per acre each year. Speculative values 
are uncertain. Productive values are DEPENDABLE. 


For further facts, please address, 


HERBERT J. MOTT, Scott City, Kansas. 


the tissues and train the intelligence to 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


find, not the hard and wrong things of — 

life, but the way of escape from them. | Amerban Friend"to this column, Tt will be fond uestuling 
seeks out temptation for theesake of | tence eietioy spawersament i acped fr Ks 
knowing the dark side of things, or of 

“seeing life,” is tempting God. ‘The 
Physician will make the prescription 


Coffee probably wrecks a greater per- 
centage of southerners than of northern 
people, for southerners use it more 
freely. 

_ The work it does is distressing enough 
in some instances; as an illustration, a 
woman of Richmond, Va., writes: 

“I was a coffee drinker for years and 
for about six years my health was com- 
pletely shattered. I suffered fearfully 
with headaches and nervousness, also 
palpitation of the heart and loss of 
appetite. 

“My sight gradually began to fail and 


_ A G00D OV ENING—For a Friends settlement 
in the Pan Handle of Texas. Where land is 
1 : cheap, climate delightful, good water, mild 
according to our needs; and the thing | winters, in a good farming district. For infor- 
that we need to know most of al] is the | ™#tion write, Grorcr O. CarpENTER, Plain- 
+ view, Texas. 

power to deliver all that come to God a Jin. 
through Jesus Christ. A HOME IS WANTED—For an orphan boy, 
Paul wrote “When I am weak, then | 8% years «f ave. For information apply to 
es 


am I strong,” -and Bunyan depicts | HA4NNAW H. Leacert, Batavia, N, Y., R.R 


Christian’s victory as won just at the FRIENDSWOOD ACADEMY 


tes Age. the sight of one eye alto- | Moment a his mee), i aie bs The Jaty Radndesahodn tee oe 
gether. he eye was operated upon and are SO easily mis e hy our es imates 0 only Friends school in Texas, an e 
the sight partially aaa) “thed I | ourselves that it requires this reduction Oftera s fulleoilcne creparsery Gate, ae 
became totally blind in the other eye. to extremes to give us the basis for a | in the great orange and fig section, in which 
"My doctor used to urge me to give | knowledge of the real fact, “Apart from | Brest advantages are cife ed the home tecker 
up coffee, but I was wilful and contin- | Me ye can do nothing. andh althful| Send forCatalop, Address, 
ued to drink it until finally in a case of As to the picture of the Valley of the W. R. WORTHINGTON, Principal, or 
severe illness the doctor insisted that I | Shadow of Death, I doubt if we need | L. D. Sieg Bee pacceary of Boas, Laends- 
must give up the coffee, so I began | ay of us anticipate or enlarge upon a re 
using Postum, and in a month I felt | Such sensations as are described or such 
like a new creature. visions as are pictured in this scene. | him. However evil may address “us, we 
“I steadily gained in health and | There is an approach into the shadow | can meet it without fear, “for Thou 
strength. About a month ago I began for many of us, perhaps all at some | art with me;” only we can not harbor 
using Grape-Nuts food, and the effect | time, and the promise and the remedy | it nor compromise with its suggestions. 
has been wonderful. I really feel like a | ate indeed those that Christian found | “We can not prevent the birds from 
new woman and have gained about 25 availed for him. But the imaginings of | flying over our heads, but we keep them 
pounds. a Bunyan are too vividly fantastic for | from making nests in our hair.” The 
“T am quite an elderly lady and before . our Quaker minds, I doubt not, at least valley of the shadow is not the abode; 
‘using Postum and Grape-Nuts I could | im this present century. ; we “walk through,” and find comfort. 
not walk a square without exceeding One thing is there set forth that is a 
fatigue; now I walk ten or twelve | distress to many a sincere soul, and 
without feeling it. Formerly in read- | that is the wicked fancies that are felt 
ing I could remember but little, but now | imstantly to be at war with our settled 
my memory holds fast what I read. purpose, and that yet seem to spring 
“Several friends who have seen the | from our own minds and hearts,—as no 
remarkable effects of Postum. and | doubt they do, inasmuch as we dwell 
Grape-Nuts on me have urged that I | still in the flesh, even though our Lord 
give the facts to the public for the sake | has accounted of us that we are what 
of suffering humanity, so, although I | we have fixed upon as our ideal, and 
dislike publicity, you can publish this | is daily enabling us to realize that ideal 
letter if you like.” as we seek to be renewed in the image 
Read “The Road to Wellville,” in | of Him who created us. 
packages. “There’s a Reason.” The spot on the wall of Luther’s 
Ever read the above letter? A new | toom, showing where his ink-well 
one appears from time to time. They struck when he threw it at Satan wit- 


are genuine, true, and full of human | nessed to his sense of the insistence of 
interest. the tempter and his own repulsion of 


A professor in the University of Ber- 
lin who came over here a year ago was 
much surprised the first time when he 
traveled in a sleeping car to be asked by 
the porter for his berth ticket. “My 
birth ticket?” he said, “I have my pass- 
port, I have my letter of credit, and I 
have even in my trunk my certificate of 
vaccination, but why the railroad com- 
pany should want my birth ticket I do 
not see.” “But,” said.the porter, “I 
must know whether you have upper or 
lower berth.” “Upper, of course,” said 
the German. “Look at my passport; 
does it not say ‘Well and highly born?’” 
—President Hadley in Yale Alumni 
Weekly. 


“ae 
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FINANCIAL 


For 34 years we have been paying our cus- 
tomers the highest returns consistent with 
conservative methods, First mortgage loans 
of $200 and up which we can recommend after 
the most thorough personal investigation. 
$25 Certificates of Deposit also for savings investors. 


dae: A ee CLCCLe ube Ask for Loan List No. 702. 


VA|FARM MORTGAGES 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment—tested by our cus- 


tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 
est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list. 


ELLSWORTH AND JONES. 


SOWA FALLS, IOWA. 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and OEla- 
homa, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. Safest form of investment; no fluctuations 
in value; securities personally inspected; no 
loan made to exceed 40 per cent. of our valuation. 
Collections made without expense to Investor. 
Long and successful experience. References 
furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind 


JOsEPH J. DICKINSON FRANE M. REED 
a %|NET TO| FARM 
LENDER |! LOANS 


Write for up to date map of the new state and 
descriptive papers of our high grade first mort- 
gage loans on improved real estate in Eastern 
Oklahoma, the richest agricultural country in 
the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third value. 
All securities personally inspected by a salaried 
employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance Com- 
panies and Individuals who have invested in 
our mortgages for years. 
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WALTER B. PASCHALL, Pres’t 
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YEARLY MEETINGS IN 1909. 
Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wil- 


mington, Ohio, Eighth month roth. 
Albert J. Brown, clerk, Wilmington, 
Ohio. 


Ohio Yearly Meeting in Mt. Pleasant, 
Ohio, Eighth month 24th. Edward 
Mott, clerk, 3207 Cedar Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Iowa Yearly Meeting in Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, Eighth month 31st. Stephen M. 
Hadley, clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Western Yearly Meeting, in Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month 15th. Thomas C. 
Brown, clerk, Mooresville, Ind. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, in Richmond, 
Ind., Ninth month 22d: Timothy Nich- 
olson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Wichita, 
Kan., Tenth month 8th. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, 1813 University Avenue, 
Wichita, Kan. 


THE BREAKERS © 
Beach Haven, N. J. 


Patronized by Friends. Right on the ocean. 
Recently renovated. View of ocean from every 
room. Comfortable and home-like. 

Send for Booklet 


BARGAINS IN PRINTING 


You can buy a straw hat for a quarter, a suit of 
clothes for $6.75, and a grand piano for $59. But 
you get what you payfor. Youcan buy a straw 
hat for #40, a suit of clothes for $80, and a grand 
piano for $18,000. And then again you get what 
you pay for. Strictly speaking, there are few 
real ‘‘ bargains.’’ The cheap skate gets what he 
is looking for—cheapness. And the man who 
wants merit, pays for it.—‘‘ Now and Then.”’ 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Makers of the Better Kind of Printing 
Try Us. 921 Filbert St., Philadelphia 


William S, 


Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphi> 
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Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 
Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 


capital stock 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. Charter Perpetual. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, 
RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, re- 
turnable on demand, for which interest 
is allowed. 


The Provident Life 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


and Trust Go. 
ASSETS, $82,228,483.14 
5,441,841.53 


7,831,007.86 


And is empowered by law to act as EX- 
ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, 
RECEIVER, AGENT, etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 
from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. 


BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 
T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 


JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. 


J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer Pe 
C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


~™. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
ASA 8S. WING 
JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTPETH 


FRANK H. 


JOHN B. MORGAN 


ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
TAYLOR 
JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 


FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGB 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 

JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 
MORRIS R.\BOCKIUS 
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PENN COLLEGE 


LOCATED AT 


OSKALOOSA, IOWA 


is a Christian College under the direction 
of Iowa Yearly Meeting of Friends 


PENN COLLEGE is equaled by few EHduca- 
tionally and surpassed by 
none Spiritually. 

affords a ‘‘ Guarded Educa- 
tion ” 

invites you to Send fora 
Catalog. 


PENN COLLEGE 
PENN COLLEGE 


ADDRESS 


PRESIDENT OF PENN COLLEGE, 
Oskaloosa, lowa. 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPE WRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate 


MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones { Keystone, Race 70-09 


HALF TONES 
LINE CUTS 
COLOR WORK 


N.M. Cor. 107 & ARCH 
FHIILADEL PHIA. 


-» THE CLERMONT.. 


IN THE 
BLUE RIDGE MOUNTAINS 


Open for guests. 


Charmian P. O., 


Kept by Friends. 
Franklin Co., Pa. 


THE VALUE of “THE 
AMERICAN FRIEND as an 
advertising medium has been 
demonstrated time and again. 
Among our readers we feel 
sure there are many who 
would gladly avail themselves 
of the opportunity to use our 
advertising columns if only 
they fully understood the 
opportunity which THE 
AMERICAN FRIEND thus 
affords. We should like to 
communicate with any 
individual or firm that may be 
interested in knowing more 
about the possibilities of this 
paper. A one inch space for 
13 weeks costs $12.74; 
26 weeks, $21.84; one year, 
$36.40. - Larger or smaller 


spaces at the same rate. 
THE 
AMERICAN FRIEND 
1010 Arch St., Phila. 
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‘A Teacher’s “I Believe” 


BELIEVE in boys and girls, the men and women 
f a great tomorrow; 
soweth the man shall reap. 
of ignorance, in the efficacy of schools, in the dignity 
of teaching, and the joy of serving another. [ believe 
in wisdom as. revealed in human lives as well as in 
the pages of a printed book; in lessons taught not 
so much by precept as by example; in ability to work 
with the hands as well as to think with the head; 
everything that life large and lovely. I 
believe in beauty in the school room, in the home, in 
daily life and out of doors. 
in love, in all ideals and distant hopes that lure us 
I believe that every hour of every day we receive 
a just reward for all we are and all we do. 

| believe in the present and its opportunities, in the 
and its promises, and in the divine joy of 


: Amen.—Edwin Osgood Grover. 
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HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


Is Situated in a Beautiful Suburb of Philadelphia 
on a Tract of Two hundred and twenty-five Acres 


| 


BOUT sixty of these were laid out seventy years ago as a park for the new College. 
A They have been improved since then, and now supply every facility for healthful 
retirement and recreation. Cricket, foot-ball, tennis, golf and skating are the out-door 
sports for the students, and for these there is every advantage. On this tract there are 
(a) Founders’ Hall, opened in 1833, now containing the scientific laboratories and, in a new 
wing, the College Dining Hall; (b) the Library, containing 50,000 books, and ample space for 
reading and study, with 273 periodicals and many pamphlets; it is open all day for free 
use; (c) Barclay Hall, a dormitory for 80 students, opened in 1877; (d) Chase Hall, for 
recitations ; (e) Whitall Hall, for mechanical work and draughting ; (f) the Observatory, with 
two equatorials and a full line of minor instruments; (g) Lloyd Hall, a dormitory; (h) the 
Gymnasium, a building costing $50,000, and containing a main room 60 x go feet, swimming 
pool, bowling alleys, reading room and trophy room ; (i) Roberts Hall, containing college offices, 
an auditorium seating 1000 persons, and fireproof rooms to house the valuable autograph 
collection of the late Charles Roberts; (j) Merion Hall, a new dormitory accommodating 37 
students ; (k) the new power plant; (1) the new hall for the Haverford Union. 
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The Faculty contains the following, all men of learning and experience : 


ISAAC SHARPLESS, Sc.D., LL.D., President, ALBERT ELMER HANCOCK, Ph.D., 
and Professor of Ethics. Associate Professor of English. 
ALLEN C, THOMAS, A.M., Librarian. LEGH WILBER REID, Ph.D., 


Professor of Mathematics. 
LYMAN BEECHER HALL, Ph.D., 
John Farnum Professor of Chemistry. FREDERICK PALMER, Jr., A.M., Dean, 
and Associate Professor of Physics. 
FRANCIS B. GUMMERE, Pbh.D., pee 3 
Professor of English and German. LEON H. RITTENHOUSE, M.E., 
Instructor in Mechanics and Electricity. 
HENRY SHERRING PRATT, Ph.D. 7 e a 
David Scull Professor of Biology. 4 W ILLIAM HARTAS JACKSON, A.M., 
Associate Professor of Mathematics. 
JAMES A. BABBITT, M.D., * fe 
Physical Director and Associate Prof. of Physiology. RICHARD MOTT GUMMERE, Ph.D., 
; Instructor in Latin. 
RUFUS M. JONES, A.M., Litt.D., 


PhGfedior OM BLIIaRietGs THOMAS KITE BROWN, Jr., A.M., 


Instructor in German, 
OSCAR MARSHALL CHASE, S.M., Registrar, 


ee =p 
and Instructor in Drawing. A. GUY H. SPIERS, Fh.D., 


Instructor in Romance Languages. 


ALBERT S. BOLLES, Ph.D., LL.D., RAYNER W. KELSEY, Ph.D. 

Lecturer on Commercial Law and Banking. Instructor in History. < 

DON C. BARRETT, Ph.D., JAMES W. CROWELL, S.B., 
Professor of Economics. Assistant in the Chemical Laboratory. 


The annual cost of maintaining this Faculty is $50,000, which is about one-half the total 


running expenses of the College, including the board of students. The charges, including 
board, room rent and tuition, are as follows: 


PEE e) Us VUE OR AN ne $575 
BarClaye Pal iiccrs ces... eete cis oi sage ee 500 and $450 
MOGMGCTSM@Ertal! «...0....08200..sscdete ae 400 


Be 2 38a OU « «oo iad bin obi 400 and $375 


Board for all students is the same, irrespective of position of the room. Scholarships, 
ranging from $100 to $400 and partly won in open competition, may reduce the above expenses. 
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Haverford is especially a Friends’ College, though one-half of its students are members of 
other denominations, received on equal footing. Its managers desire to make it a headquarters 
for Quaker scholarship and ideals, and invite the co-operation of all favorable to this conception. 


For Catalogue and other Information, address the President, Haverford, Pa. 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 
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OUR COLLEGE STANDARDS. 

Friends have spent so much time and money, so 
much spiritual and physical energy upon their col- 
leges, that they should be deeply interested in their 
conduct and policy. 

It is almost necessary for a religious body in order 
to progress healthily to have an educated leadership. 
This does not mean in the ministry only, but quite 
as essentially among those serious members upon 
whom the burden of the meeting often falls. It is 
necessary to learn, what an exclusively ignorant or 
mediocre community finds it difficult to learn, that 
absolute uniformity is not possible to obtain, but 
that separations are usually suicidal. 

It is one of our misfortunes that the college idea 
did not take possession of our Society earlier in its 
history. Many sad errors which lave reduced our 
usefulness and capacity for growth might have been 
avoided. 

In order to obtain the advantages which are now 
within our grasp, the college courses and the college 
spirit-and standards must be adjusted to our needs. 

The college courses must not be too technical. 
Education may fit for money-making, or it may fit 
for the serious concerns of life. It may be put to 
the young man and woman so as to develop the mer- 
cenary idea, or the idea of public service. Educa- 
tion, like wealth, may be used selfishly or 
altruistically. The technical school is definitely and 
exclusively for preparation for business, 
spirit which makes for the highest citizenship in 
Church or State is often absent. This is more apt 
to come from the study of those general branches of 
languages, philosophy or science, the purpose of 
which is to stimulate the mind to appreciate pure 
learning, and to develop its faculties on broad lines. 
It will probably make much difference to our Society 
as a whole whether its youth spend their whole time 
upon chemistry or engineering, however successful 
as chemists and engineers they become, or whether 
they take the courses that make for interest in the 
political, social and religious welfare of their fellows. 

Again, these general studies develop broad views 
of life. A narrow engineer will often be a narrow 
theologian. It is difficult to conceive that a man 
who has widely read the literatures of other nations, 


and the | 


as well as his own, who has seen something of the 
glories of scientific law and fact, who has studied the 
new problems of psychology and sociology, and has 
appreciated the depth of the meaning of revelation 
as strengthened by modern research, would become 
a selfish, narrow partisan or obstructionist when he 
comes in contact with varying views among his 
denominational fellows. He will see some truth 
clearly, but will also recognize that he does not pos- 
sess it all, and will be tolerant even of intolerance. 

Give us, then, broad culture under favoring relig- 
ious influences, and our colleges will amply repay the 
investment. 

Of course, the moral standards must be kept high. 
I believe that of every Friends college in the country 
it may be truly said that they in this respect hold 
a desirable place as compared with their neighbors. 
The vices which young men are often addicted to 
A libertine, 
however sincerely repentant—which most of them 
are not—never fully recovers lost ground. He is 
never the man he might have been. His career 
is marred at the start and he lives a lower life. His 
usefulness to the Church is impaired. Let us have 
for our service the clean, unspoiled youth, who has 
no regrets or apologies to express, who has conquered 
temptation with a background of uncontaminated 


can not be too sedulously kept out. 


stamina, and who goes out with weapons he has 
proven. = ies? 


THE STORY OF THE STARS AND STRIPES* 


There has been much discussion of late about the 
origin of our national flag, since part of the story 
is traditional. But tradition as it is, it is the part 
of the story that appealed to our childhood faney, 
and it is a comfort to learn that a careful examina- 
tion of all the available records seems reassuring. 
Government documents, contemporary newspapers 
and early paintings render practically certain the 
family tradition that “Betsy” Ross made the first 
flag having stars. 

In Sixth month, 1775, the Light-horse Troop of 
Philadelphia escorted George Washington, the newly 
appointed commander of the Continental troops, 
from that city to Boston, and on that journey their 


* The Evolution of the American Flag, by George Canby 
and Lloyd Balderston. Publishers, Ferris & Leach, Philadel- 
phia. Price, $1.00, net. 
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yellow silk banner bore, in its upper corner near 
the staff, a small “canton” of blue and white stripes. 
“This is believed to have been the first instance in 
which the 13 colonies were typified by 13 stripes.” 


ensign seems to have been the unfurling of the Grand 
Union, or Cambridge flag, by the Continental Army 
during the siege of Boston, First month, 1776. It | 
consisted of 13 alternate red and white stripes, with 
the British Union as a canton. At that time the 
British Union, or the “Union Jack,” as it was com- | 
monly designated, was a blue field with the red 
vertical cross of St. George, edged with white, and 
the white diagonal cross of St. Andrew. It was | 
adopted by Parliament at the time of the union of 


CH Wnlecee gen CoeyA icky Toe 


George Washington Robert Morris 


George Ross 


was carrying on the business in 


where she (Betsy Ross 
herald had been engaged, and asked 


which her husband and 


| her if she could make a flag. She said that she had never 


| made one, but that she could try. They thereupon produced a 


design, rather roughly drawn. She examined the design, and, 


: : noticing that the stars were six-pointed, suggested that they 
The next step in the evolution of our country’s | ‘ Ee 


should be made with five points. The gentlemen agreed with 
her that five points would look better, but that the six-pointed 
star would be easier to make. She then showed them how a 
five-pointed star could be made with a single clip of the scis- 
sors. General Washington then and there changed the sketch, 
and the three gentlemen left. Soon after, a new design was 
sent to her, colored by William Barrett, a painter of some 
note. She thereupon set to work to make the sample flag, 
which was soon completed and approved. 


~The date of the making of the first “starry” fla 
g af g 


is fixed by conditions shortly before the Declaration 


of Independence, Seventh month 4, 1776, but its 


Betsy Ross 
By Permission of Ferris & Leach 


BIRTH OF OUR NATIONAL FLAG. 


England and Scotland, in 1707, for use on all 
national banners and flags of every kind, and its 
appearance on the Cambridge flag seems to indicate | 
a lingering devotion to the mother country, together | 
with a hope that reconciliation might be brought 
about without protracted conflict. 

It was nearly a year later that the Continental | 
Congress finally issued the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. The army was stationed at New York await- 
ing the return of the British, and Washington was 
summoned to Philadelphia to consult with Congress. 
The hope for an amicable adjustment of grievances 
was dying out, and the leaders were planning for a | 
new and independent government. Naturally a 
change in the flag would be considered, but there | 
are no contemporary documents to that effect. Tra- 
dition, however, fills the gap. The main points of | 
the story as it is told by the descendants of “Betsy” | 
Ross are these: 


Washington, accompanied by Robert Morris and George 
Ross, called at the little upholstery shop on Arch Street, 


official approval was not recorded until Sixth month 
14, 1777, when Congress resolved : 

That the Flag of the United States be thirteen stripes 
alternate red and white, that the Union be thirteen stars white 
in a blue field representing a new constellation. 

It is justly inferred, however, from various sources 
of evidence, that such a flag had been previously 
approved by the “secret committee” of Congress, 
and that Washington and other generals began to 
use the Stars and Stripes before the close of the 
year 1776. Betsy Ross always maintained that 
her sample banner was immediately approved, and 
that she received orders forthwith to make flags 


_ tor the Government—an oceupation which she con- 


tinued to follow for fifty years. 

The original flag, with 18 stripes and 13 stars, was 
altered by Congress in 1795, after the admission of 
Vermont and Kentucky. From then until 1818 it 
had 15 stripes and 15 stars. By this time five 
more States had been added to the Union, and it 
was evident that with the growth of the country the 
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stripes on the flag would become too numerous; 
and a new law, which is still in force, was passed. 
The act provides, first : 
€ 
That from and after the 4th day of July next (1818), the 
flag of the United States be thirteen horizontal stripes, alter- 


nate red and white; that the union have twenty stars, white 
in a blue field. 


Second: 


That on the admission of everv new State into the Union, 
one star be added to the union of the flag, and that such addi- 
tion shall take effect on the 4th of July next succeeding such 
admission. 

The story of the flag comes nearer being Quaker 
history than many of us, doubtless, are aware. 
Elizabeth Griscom, later “Betsy” Ross, was a birth- 
right Friend, who was disowned for “marrying out 
of meeting.” She never lost here reverence for the 
Society, however; and she, together with her last 
husband, John Claypoole, united with the Free 


Quakers soon after the Society was organized. By ° 


her Quaker friends she was often twitted with being 
a “little rebel” because she made flags. But time 
has wrought a change. The flag still has a service 
in the army, but more and more is it being looked 
upon as the symbol of our country’s ideals. It has 
won the respect, if not the esteem, of the common 
people in all countries, not because of our arms, 
but because our people have realized in large measure 
the blessings which men hold sacred. It is there- 


fore fitting that the American Flag and the Ameri- 


can School-house are becoming intimately associated ; 
for upon the work of the latter, and not upon its 
armies and fleets, does the glory of the former depend. 


[For Tue AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


THE BUNCTION AND VALUE OF THE 
DENOMINATIONAL COLLEGE. 


BY RUFUS M. JONES. 


It has been for the most part assumed by the 
prophet-statesmen of the Church, of whom St. 
Augustine is a foremost figure, that the deal for 
religion is a single, unified organization, the guardian 
of unchangeable truth, the possessor of one fixed 
deposit of doctrine, so that all believers, all who have 
the right to the name “Christian,” form a single 
empire or city of God, with an imperial hierarchy to 
govern it. This ideal has, without doubt, played a 
mighty réle in human history, and it makes even 
now a powerful appeal to our imagination. 

But I come back from my studies of history con- 
vinced that the truth is better advanced and human 
progress more surely guaranteed by a freer, looser, 
less unified form of organization. I revolt in all 
my inner nature against the methods that have been 
found necessary to squeeze the infinite variety of 
human souls into one mold. I am attracted by no 
ideal which has involved in its practical outworking 
such a tale of thumb-screws, dungeons, stocks, gib- 
bets, and martyr-fires, and which has put such a 
price on hypocrisy and soul-dishonesty. I am 
further impressed from my studies in psychology 


with the patent fact that minds are at least as dif- 
ferent as noses, and that human souls are no more 
cut out by pattern than daisies and primroses are. I 
am convinced that while we do in fact have common 
elemental spiritual hungers, and are by our struc- 
tural nature “‘incurably religious,” there is yet no 
one efficacious way of ministering to these varied 
souls of ours, for we have our own peculiar and 
private ways of opening our being to God as truly 
as we have our personal ways of expressing our- 
selves to our fellows—‘“ways” which are sacred to 
us and must be respected. It has been well said that 
“The amount of grace that would make a saint out 
of John would hardly keep Peter from knocking a 
man down!” and it is also true that the vehicle of 
grace which makes one person thrill and throb with 
powerful emotion may seem to another crass super- 
stition and may leave him as dry and unmoved as 
the hardened bachelor is by the romantic story of 
true love. 

Religious denominations have thus come into 
existence because truth is a many-sided affair; 
because none of us can see it in its absolute com- 
pleteness; because our intellectual and emotional 
traits make certain expressions of truth and certain 
forms of worship suit our needs better than others 
do, and because the circumstance of birth and early 
education has thrown us into a special social group, 
through which we have formed our dominant ideas, 
ideals and sentiments. A denomination is thus a 
religious group which has been gathered about a 
more or less definite focus-point of truth—about a 
principle that seems of central importance—and the 
members of which are fused together by a common 
loyalty to this principle. That there are many such 
denominations, with their several focus points, their 
varying emphasis, their intense loyalties, is all to 
the good and a cause for rejoicing rather than for 
regret. 

It is true that in the early days of denomina- 
tional differences each denomination was conceived 
as a sort of rigid and permanent “entity,” as final 
and unplastic as species of plants and animals were 
supposed to be in the pre-Darwin world, or as ele- 
ments in chemistry before the days of Sir William 
Ramsey. And not only were they sacred entities of 
this unfluid type, but they were strangely intolerant 
of each other, as though the existence of one naturally 
involved the annihilation of all others. The way 
from darkness into light has been through a long 
penumbra. Few things in the evolution of spiritual 
freedom are more tragic than the way in which men, 
fighting desperately for the privilege to worship 
God according to their consciences, have turned per- 
secutors as soon as views labeled by them ‘‘heresy” 
have come under their notice. Calvin has the large 
glory of his service forever tarnished by the burning 
of Servetus. There is, and always will remain, a 
blot on Luther’s escutcheon for his part in the work 
of harrowing the Anabaptists, the first modern 
heralds of entire religious liberty. The Pilgrims of 
Plymouth, who have stood in popular imagination 
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as the heroes of spiritual freedom, have a sad score 
against themselves in the pages of “New England 
Judged,” and those “stern men, with empires in their 
brains,” who founded Harvard College and planted 
on the shores of Boston Bay the religious common- 
wealth which has had such imperial expansion, must 
to the end of time bear the reproach of having hung 
Wm. Robinson, Marmaduke Stephenson and Mary 
Dyer, and of having maintained for ten years “a 
reign of terror” against the gentle messengers of the 
Inner Light. 


“Thank God, 
The reign of violence is dead 
Or dying surely from the world; 
While Love triumphant reigns instead, 
And in a brighter sky o’erhead 
His blessed banners are unfurled. 
And most of all thank God for this: 
The war and waste of clashing creeds 
Now ends in words and not in deeds, 
And no one suffers loss or bleeds, 
For thoughts that men call heresies.” 


The denomination as it now exists, in America, 
at least, is an agency of large and positive spiritual 
service. It is the bearer and exponent of important 
aspects of truth which others miss or slight. It 
rallies together a group whose intellectual and emo- 
tional needs are peculiarly met by its principles and 
practices. It thus ministers to the cultivation of 
loyalty. It tends to kindle religious intensity and 
personal consecration, and it offers avenues of service 
to many who would stagnate in a vast ecclesiastical 
organization of the imperial type. 

The founding of denominational colleges on this 
continent was a normal, natural outcome of the situa- 
tion, almost as natural a course as for the bee to 
build honey-comb. At first the aim was fairly 
narrow. In many cases the first fruit sought for 
from the college was a crop of ministers for the 
particular denomination which founded the college. 
And probably in every case the proximate aim was 
the nurture and grounding of the selected youth in 
the principles of the denomination. In the original 
program one can hardly miss the trail of the idea of 
“guarded education.” To borrow from the “world” 
a wicked phrase, the educational dice were loaded. 
It was a prevailing assumption that the truth had 
already been “found” and could be handed forth 
in safe and suitable packages—a somewhat pre- 
digested intellectual diet. , 

These primitive aims and the provincial program 
of the early days were a part of the intellectual 
climate of the times. In retrospect we call the plan 
“narrow,” but it was as normal a course of pro- 
cedure then as were the styles of hat and bonnet in 
which men and women of those days walked the 
streets. But there is “an irresistible maturing of 
mind,” which marks all human history, and we have 
traveled away forever from those ancient ideals— 
ideals which were in reality survivals from the 
medizeval world: and from scholastic models. We 
can now conceive of truth only as something forever 
in process of discovery, something always in the 
making. 


“Nor saint, nor sage could fix immutably 
The fluent image of the unstable Best, 
Still changing in their very hands that wrought.” 

The educator, like Columbus, has his prow turned 
toward uncharted lands, and follows a trail whose 
end does not appear. ‘Where is Kandersteg?” 
asked a traveler of a little Swiss shepherd boy who 
had never left his habitat. “I don’t know,” was 
his quick answer; “I have never been there, but 
that is the road to it.” This is a parable of our 
modern intellectual situation. The range of truth 
stretches far beyond the boundary of our horizon, 
each discovery opens further quests, but we have 
found the road and have many sure clues of the 
way. We remember Lessing’s famous testimony: 
“If I had truth in my right hand, and had in my 
left hand the possibility of search after truth, and 
were forced to choose, I would choose the left hand !’” 
That hard decision has been forced upon us, and 
we have of necessity taken the left hand. 


The college of the genuine sort as it now exists is 
an institution consecrated first of all to the free 
search for truth. It drives its students into no 
tight corral—no cul de sac—it leads them on, with 
the maturing of the mind, to the slowly unfolding 
discoveries of the race. The motto of Bryn Mawr 
College is, in fact, the motto of all colleges worthy 
the name—Veritatem Dilexi—‘“I have chosen the 
truth.” This means that the college cannot legiti- 
mately give a sectarian color to its teaching. It 
must produce an intellectual atmosphere in which 
persons of all creeds shall feel that the scales of 
truth are not loaded by prejudice. 


If this is so, if the college is pledged to follow 
the truth, to obey the light, and to go fearlessly 
where they lead, what place is left for a denomina- 
tional connection with the college? It follows at 
once that the college cannot allow its program to be 
settled in any ecclesiastical conclave or synod. It 
must not be forced by the shibboleth of Church 
officials. It must have guaranteed to it complete 
academic freedom. It is dedicated to honest search 
for truth, and it cannot admit for a moment that 
truth is something to be settled in advance, either by 
popular vote,.or by the decision of a council of 
priests. 

And yet I believe that the denominational connec- 
tion is of momentous importance both to the college 
and to the denomination. The most obvious 
advantage of the connection to the college is this, that 
it thereby becomes the natural thing for the youth 
of the denomination to enroll themselves as its 
students—it is the line of least resistance for those 
in the membership who are going to college at all. 
There is a beaten path to the college from the homes 
of all the members. More than that, many are 
induced -to ‘go to college who would never have 
thought of it had there not been an institution which 
made its special appeal to denominational loyalty. 
Thus the college at once has a naturally formed circle 
of patrons with peculiar ties of loyalty and peculiar 
bonds of affection. 
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This connection, furthermore, forms about the 
college a natural body of supporters and donors. It 
becomes to a very large group of men and women 
a sort of sacred center in the life of the denomina- 
tion—like the hearth in the smaller family home. 
To help it, to enlarge its scope, is to increase the 
service and ministry of the religious body to which 
they belong, and so to expand the contribution of 
that body to the world. There is no other avenue 
through which one can more directly turn his pos- 
sessions into the channel of universal service. Every 
successful denominational college has, through this 
natural family instinct, its. list of generous bene- 
factors whose money would otherwise not have found 
the channel of public service. 

But there is a deeper, subtler and more signifi- 
eant result from the denominational bond—a con- 
tribution which the college makes to the denomination 
and through it to the world. Institutions which 
have no connection with a religious body, no influ- 
ential religious traditions, no consciousness of a 
religious mission, have a tendency to slight the culti- 
vation of the spiritual life in their students. They 
sooner or later fall a prey to the fallacy that educa- 
- tion means training the intellect alone—means, in 
short, the acquisition of knowledge and the develop- 
ment of the cognitive powers. The product turned 
out by these elaborate mechanisms for making 
thinkers is often, no doubt, ‘‘a scholar”—a being who 
is very likely needed in the vast complexity of our 
modern world and who will contribute much to our 
exact knowledge of things. But too often he is, 
after all, a partial and very incomplete person. 
Whole regions of his life are starved and unde 
veloped; whole departments of his nature are atro- 
phied. He achieves his technical skill, his scholastic 
power, at tremendous cost of moral and spiritual 
horse-power and candle-power. Lite, let us remem- 
ber, overflows cognition at every point, as the ocean 
flows round the island on its bosom. 

It is not, in my judgment, the function of the 
so-ealled denominational college to teach sectarian 
views nor to paste upon its students the peculiar 
labels and ear-marks of the denomination which 
founded it; it is rather its mission to supply a type 
of education which insists on the cultivation of 
integral wholeness of life and personality in its 
students. We want “scholars, but we much more 
want men—persons who know and who also are. It 
is my fundamental contention that true education 
culminates in the consecration of the will to good- 
ness; and that involves the moral and religious cul- 
ture of the spirit. I do not consider a person edu- 
eated unless he is brought under the control and 
inspiration of high ideals. 
examination in Greek, or he may be a wonder in his 
knowledge of pulleys and planes, but society is more 
concerned in the moral momentum of his will, in 
the “curve” of his personal purposes. — 

I cannot help thinking that a man is a torso, and 
not a complete person, if he is not religious. Some 
of us cannot enjoy music, and we rightly feel that 
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He may pass a perfect 


our nature is thereby incomplete and has missed an 
important realm of reality. Others have little or no 
taste for poetry or art, and they, too, are truncated 
lives, but the man who is untrained ‘and uncultured 
for appreciating this fourth dimension of life—the 
outlook on the realities of the Spirit, the ultimate 
values of life—is setting out to live under very 
dwarfing limitations. 

We expect all students to take some general cul- 
ture courses. We encourage as many as possible to 
come under the formative influence of the classical 
ideals and the noblest models of style to be found 
in modern literature. That is as it should be. But 
there is a further obligation which rests upon a 
college founded by a religious denomination, the 
obligation of interpreting, in enlightened and con- 
vineing ways, the ideals of religion as they are 
embodied in the supreme literature of the race. The 
Sunday-school, as at present organized, with its 
volunteer and, to a large extent, untrained teachers, 
cannot take its pupils very deeply into the profound 
significance of this literature of the Spirit. It is 
compelled by the nature of the case to follow a super- 
ficial course and to deal with what lies patently and 
plainly on the surface. The Church sermon, for 
obvious reasons, cannot supply a knowledge of the 
Bible as a great literary and spiritual creation. 
This must be done by teachers who have mastered 
the historical background, who are trained in literary 
appreciation, who possess spiritual penetration, who 
have large powers of interpretation, so that they can 
make the past live again, and who have time to 
present the subject in systematic development. It is 
not the function of the college to train men to 
be ministers; it is rather its function to make all 
its students feel the vitality and power of this 
supreme religious literature. Furthermore, the 
courses in psychology, philosophy and ethics should 
drive home the momentous truth that morality and 
religion are grounded in the eternal nature of things. 

This is one great service that the college can 
render to the denomination which has founded it, 
without sinking at all to a sectarian level. It can in 
this way do for the world what without it the denomi- 
nation could never do efficiently, and it is a service 
not only to the distinct denomination, but to the 
world at large. 

The denominational college can, also, and, I think, 
should, supply to its students a distinct and positive 
religious atmosphere. Personal life and character 
are formed all the way up almost more by uncon- 
scious influence, implicit suggestion, the subtle 
psychological climate, than by explicit teaching of 
line upon line. It is quite possible to permeate an 
institution with a spirit of religion without inter- 
fering in the slightest with the fearless pursuit of 
truth. All the religious exercises must be of a 
genuine and lofty character, such as will beget respect 
and reverence. Whatever is done in the name of 
religion must be on the highest plane of efficiency. 
Tf there is to be a daily chapel, it should be the most 
perfect and finished exercise of the day. It should 
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be regarded as more important to have this at its 
highest pitch of efficiency for its purpose even than 
to have the college team win its star game. If there 
is to be a weekly public meeting for the exhibition 
and cultivation of the power of religion, it should 
be at least as well designed for its purpose as the 
best laboratory in the institution is. Here should 
be the highest flowering point in the life of the 
denomination. The college, consecrated as it is to 
truth and reality, should give its students the highest 
possible exhibition of worship .in spirit and in 
truth—in sincerity and simplicity. 

It is in the college rather than in technical theo- 
logical seminaries that religious leaders are to be 
formed. And “leaders” are, after all, the main con- 
tribution which the college makes to the world. It 
is generally in the college, or nowhere, that the 
student discovers his mission and forges those 
spiritual loyalties which make him a leader. Presi- 
dent Eliot recently said, with truth: “We are 
developing in this country a religion of service,” 
and that presupposes an education which leads up to 
and culminates in consecration to service. The col- 
lege which owes its life to the sacrifices of the leaders 
in some Christian body, and which is permeated with 
the warm currents of religious life, is the true place 
to arouse and kindle that consecration. 

There is a monument in Balliol College chapel to 
the young Oxford scholar Nettleship, which has on 
it an epitaph that sums up the type of person these 
colleges ought to give us: “He loved great things 
and thought little of himself. Desiring neither fame 
nor influence, he won the devotion of men and was 
a power in their lives; and though seeking no disciple, 
he taught to many the greatness of the world and of 
man’s mind.” 


Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 


ALPINE FLOWERS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


BY FLORENCE T. RING. 
Chwalry. 


Chivalry is a fair and fragrant flower that blooms 
only on the lofty heights of pure and noble natures. 
There are gardens planted on the uplands of the 
soul wherein the Lord God walks in the cool and 
quiet of the day; and where the sweep of His gar- 
ment has been, there this white flower springs into 
blossom. 

We have many fine evidences of it in the Old 
Testament, but one there is of especial beauty and 
full of spiritual suggestion. It cannot be equaled 
for beauty and romance in all the pages of history 
and of song. 

There is not even recorded in the Bible itself 
any more gentlemanly and chivalrous act than that 
of David in the.cave of Adullam. 

Borne down by the burden of his responsibility, 
hunted, weary, he stood at the close of the parching 
and anxious day, gazing over the harvest fields which 


lay between him and the home of his boyhood, where 
was encamped his implacable foe. 

He must not sleep through the long, hot night, 
for, youthful though he was, on his wise generalship 
and watchfulness depended the lives of that curious 
and motley army which his personal charm had 
gathered around his standard. 

And tonight his heart yearns towards his hone— 
“And David longed and said, ‘Oh that one would 
give me drink of the water of Bethlehem, which is 
by the gate.’” It was at once the expression of 


his physical thirst and his heartsickness. 


But three veteran officers who were keeping guard 
near their beloved young leader overheard his desire; 
and presently they presented themselves before him, 
battered and breathless, blood-stained and dusty ; they 
had broken through the enemies’ ranks and procured 
him the water. Then this courtly young knight of 
the ancient world refused for himself the costly 
draught. To the devoted three he did this great 
honor—he poured out the water they had brought 
at such personal risk for an offering unto the Lord, 
since no one less than God Himself might be worthy 
of so priceless a gift. 

Would that there were more of such chivalry to 
refine the hard greed of our modern commercial age. 
The produce of the sweated worker has no special 
value in the eyes of the world, though to obtain it 
thus cheaply, health and happiness—yea, life itself— 
have been slowly crushed out of men and women 
and even little children. 

Nor is any particular honor accorded to those sons 
of toil whose bitter labor in the pit, on the open sea, 
at the mouth of the furnace, “in jeopardy of their 
lives’ (and incidentally at the cost of mental 
development and physical recreation), ministers to 
the wealth and ease, the comforts and luxuries, of 
others who only too often know little and care less 
about their very existence. 

But there is also a chivalry of the commonplace, 
if it may be so defined—a shy, rare flower that 
blooms on the slopes that are reached by the sunshine 
of the true Christlike spirit. 

A delicate man, who had fought a long battle 
against adverse circumstances, saw the reward of his 
life-work at last in sight. At the supreme moment 
it was swept from his grasp by the unjust and dis- 
honorable dealing of a man who was much older than 
himself. Therefore he chose to suffer the injustice 
in silence rather than expose an old man to contumely 
and disgrace. 

When taunted with his poorness of spirit, he only 
smiled quietly and said, “But what about the Sermon 
on the Mount ?” 

A young boy cheerfully and uncomplainingly 
bore persecution at school for a whole term rather. 
than write to parents of straightened means for the 
few shillings that would have made all the difference. 

A woman listened for years to the eager admira- 
tion of her most intimate friend for another without 
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ever betraying the disgraceful secret of that other’s | 


life, which she knew. 


“The world is great, these things are small. 
If they be nothing, what is there at all?” 


Tact. 

It is often said that tact is a natural gift and 
cannot be cultivated; one might as well allow that 
honesty is a natural gift and cannot be cultivated. 
The pressure of the forces of civilization compels 
even the most unwilling to observe certain laws of 
fair dealing between man and man; and the pre- 
vailing insistence of love and unselfishness and 
sympathy will soon teach all those who eare to learn 
that we have no prerogative that permits us gratuit- 
ously to wound the feelings of others. 

Yet who has not met the tactless, but perhaps 
well-meaning people who are always ready to point 
out defects ? 

There is the thoughtless person who emphasizes 
to the anxious mother the delicate appearance of the 
little one, whose frail hold on life she knows only 
too well. 

There are those who will remark to the sadly 
disappointed father that everyone had expected bet- 
ter things of his son, who will point out to the 
invalided and lonely the neglect of selfish relations, 
and those who will even commit the gauche and 
vulgar cruelty of rallying the old man who is strug- 
gling heroically to keep his hold on his work, on the 
subject of the near necessity for his retirement! 

Moreover, tactlessness does not only consist in sins 
of commission, even more pathetic is the pain that is 
often caused by the careless omission of little kind- 
nesses. 

There are letters that might have been written— 
only we never thought of them; the carriage that 
might have been lent; the flowers that could have 
been so easily spared from the abundance in the 
garden. 

We often fail entirely to realize the intense enjoy- 
ment we might have given to others, at so little cost, 
too, to ourselves, if we had only thought of it! 

What a loss it is to the world, this joy that might 
have been given and never was. 

And to ourselves-—the cost had been little, but 
the loss how great! 

Will there not be notes missing in the eternal song ? 

The soul that would cultivate this little flower of 
loving kindness, this gentian reflecting the heavenly 
blue, must dwell above the mists in the valley, high 
up on the mountains of God. 

Who can ever forget the matchless tact of the self- 
invitation of Jesus to the house of Zaccheus ? 

“The world is great, these things are small. 
They may be nothing, but they are all. 

True, they are qualities which have made luminous 
the lives of fine souls in all ages, yet they are entitled 
to be called ‘Flowers of Christianity,” for the Christ- 
spirit, from whence they spring, is eternal, and had 
dwelt among men long before the special manifesta- 
tion of it in Jesus of Nazareth. 


Chivalry and Tact—they have no place perhaps in 


| the stern and majestic decalogues thundered from 


the Sinais of moral law, but they are flowers that 


| dower with beauty the lives that are lived on the Alps 


of God, where the love of Christ has planted them. 
And is not love the fulfilling of the Law ?—From 


No. 83, Friends Tract Association, London. 


WHILE UNCLE GEORGE AND AUNT 
HATTIE WERE THERE. 


BY FLORENCE U. PALMER. 


Uncle George and Aunt Hattie would be there 
for supper. They were coming on the afternoon 
train. The best room was ready, there was a tall 
cake in the pantry, and the table was spread with 
fresh linen. 

The children, Helen and Donald, were in a wild 
state of ecstasy. They did not want to go to school 
that afternoon, and it was hard to think of lessons; 
but the lessons once over, they knew when they 
reached home who would be there. 

Sure enough, they had come! It was a happy 
brother and sister who rushed up the walk and into 
the arms of the uncle and aunt. And there was so 
much to tell. Santa Claus had been there twice 
since they had seen them; there were new flower 
beds, and the playroom. 

Supper came so soon that no one was ready, 
Helen and Donald ate slowly, for they knew their 
work was to do the dishes, and after dishes came 


‘bedtime. 


When supper was over mother gave them the 
nod that meant so much. Their happy faces sud- 
denly became long, and a pout came on Helen’s lips. 

This was why mother closed the dining-room door 
when they went into the other room. She told 
Aunt Hattie how the children had grown tired of 
doing the dishes and other things that helped her 
and father. 

The next day those children never forgot. 
their work was suddenly made into play. 

When Donald started for the coal hod, along came 
Uncle George, saying, “All aboard for the mine! 
The coal train starts in a minute! I'll be the engine 
and you be the car that carries the load. Toot, toot, 
chu, chu!” and Uncle George was on the way to the 
stairs, 

When Helen went to wash her dishes, on the 
wall above the sink was pinned a new paper doll. 
On her white apron was written: 


All 


You have my best wishes, 
In washing the dishes; 
When they are done, 
Prepare for the fun. 

Those dishes did not take long. 

The next day above the sink was pinned a new 
dress for the doll, the next day a bonnet, and the 
third day a cloak. 

Bedtime, too, was made easy. Uncle George told 
them a war story, and then Aunt Hattie played a 
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. ° , | 
gay tune while they marched off to bed. Uncle went | 


ahead, up the stairs, with his hands folded behind 
him like a knapsack. Up and down the hall they 
marched till the music stopped, when they flew off 


to bed. 


Occasionally it may be well to explain the meaning 
and ask that each may unite with the rest in making 
the moments prayerful and worshipful. The silent 
Waiting, if taithfully observed, will lead to the second 


| important thing, which has been much upon my 


When the last day of the visit came the children | 


were sad, but just before train time in came the 
uncle with a small black-and-white dog, “He’s for 
you both to play with after we go.” 

The children were so surprised that not until the 
last minute did Helen remember the flowers in her 
flower bed, saved for days for Aunt Hattie to take 
home. 

She flew down the path, the dog after her. 


mind, viz.: The need of giving opportunity that 
individuals may be obedient to the call of the Holy 
Spirit to service. It is true we have our Christian 
Kindeavor and prayer meetings, where all who will 
may have vocal service. But who shall say that 
none but the recognized minister or ministers shall 
be called upon by an Authority infinitely higher 


| than any human leader to take part in the Sabbath 


There | 


was only time to say “Good-bye,” and to throw a | 
big kiss, and the carriage was gone.—F'rom “Sunday- | 


school Lessons for Young Children.” 


Some Vielus on Present Bay Topics. 


HOW SHOULD A PRESENT-DAY FRIENDS 
MEETING BE CONDUCTED ?—IiI. 


BY MARY S. KNOWLES. 


It goes without saying that no hard and fast rules 
can be laid down for the conduct of a Friends meet- 
ing if we are to be true to our old time faith in 
the immediate guidance of the Holy Spirit. Our 
divine Leader recognizes the fact that while the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ is the same in all the cen- 
turies, the methods of presenting and enforcing it 
differ with the differing times and needs. To sing 
or not to sing, to use a musical instrument or not 
to use it, to do anything that could be named in con- 
nection with a meeting for Christian worship and 
service or not to do it, is not the main question. 
It is this: How to conduct a meeting so that God 
may in some way speak His message to every heart, 
and also speak His message through any instrument 
He may choose. 

In watching the trend of things in our denomina- 
tion of today, two things have seemed to me import- 
ant, among many others. First, that we shall so 
believe in the presence of the Holy Spirit in our 


meetings, and in His purpose to speak to human | 


minds and hearts, that we shall not fail to give some 
moments of silence when no human voice shall inter- 
vene between the soul and God. I do not believe it 
would be in the divine ordering that we should return 
to the long periods of silence such as used to be 
the rule in my childhood and young womanhood ; 
and yet I remember that at some of those times the 
Holy Spirit spoke to me as plainly as He ever has 
done in the preaching of the Gospel. Some of us 
have heard recent testimonies from those not mem- 
bers with us, and not educated among us, as to the 
impressive sense of the nearness of God in such quiet 
moments of waiting. I have served as pastor in 
several meetings, and during the time have been for 
seven years at a boarding school, and have yet to 
find the people who will not reverently (at least, 
to all appearances) observe these silent periods. 


| 


morning meeting for worship? The objection most 
frequently made to this is the fact that some not led 
by the Spirit, and not able to speak to edification, 
seize the opportunity to make themselves heard. Let 
the elders be faithful to guard against the repetition 
of such hindrances, and if they are not as quick 
(0 see and act as would be desirable, let the pastor 
pleasantly remind them, rather than endeavor to 
take the offender in hand himself. 

In order that our meetings may be true to our 


_ ideals, there must be a sense of individual responsi- 


bility, and the frequent prayer, “What wilt Thou 


| have me to do.” 


Let me describe a Friends meeting which it was 
iny privilege to serve as pastor several years ago. 

When we came together, the earlier part of the 
meeting for (usually) twenty minutes or more was 
filled with prayer and hymn-singing, with intervals 
of silence, without special plan or direction from 
any individual. A sermon usually followed, although 
once or twice, at least, there seemed no opportunity 
for this. After the sermon several (mostly aged 
and infirm Friends who could not attend the Chris- 
tian Endeavor and prayer meetings) would give short 


| testimonies, usually in line with the sermon, and the 


meeting would conclude within an hour or an hour 
and a quarter from the time it began. Was that not 
much like the meeting Paul describes in I Cor. 14: 
26-33? Do not understand me to urge that all meet- 
ings which are held under the divine direction would 
follow this general plan, but that in all there should 
be the freedom to follow the guidance of our blessed 
Lord and Leader without the hindrance of any form 
or plan of service which would make it seem a dis- 
courtesy to speak or sing or pray if the Spirit should 
indicate such service. 

“Let all our meetings be held in the power of 
God.” 


Things of Interest Among ‘Ourselnes 


_ Rufus M. Jones is spending a few weeks in New England 
in historical research work. 


Dr. William L,. Pearson was acceptably with Friends ‘at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on the 8th inst. 

Willis Bond will remain in pastoral work with Friends at 
Carmel, Ind. The meeting is prospering in all its departments. 


The Friends meeting in South Wabash, Ind., is prospering 
under the pastoral care of Richard Haworth, although he is 
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dividing his time between that work and the Biblical Depart- 
ment of Fairmount Academy. 


Theodore Reynolds formerly of Pleasant Grove Monthly 
Meeting, Ill, is moving his right of membership to Vermilion 
Grove, Ill. 

Annis Peebles, returned missionary from, Alaska, by direc- 
tion of Kansas Yearly Meeting Board recently visited the 
different meetings in Haviland Quarterly Meeting. 


L. Clarkson Hinshaw, general superintendent, Kansas Yearly 
Meeting, held a two-days’ meeting at Walnut Creek, near 
Burr Oak, the 31st ult. and Ist inst., five sessions in all. 
Alvin C. Barrett is pastor in this meeting. 

Dr. George A. Barton and wife, of Bryn Mawr College, 
are spending a few weeks in New England visiting relatives 
and friends. Dr. Barton expects soon to have out the second 
volume on the Haverford collection of Babylonian tablets. 


W. Jasper Hadley, superintendent of evangelistic work in 
Iowa Yearly Meeting, accompanied by his wife, recently visited 
Friends at Haviland, Kansas. He attended the meeting there, 
also at Fair School House and had acceptable service. 

Prof. Rayner W. Kelsey, formerly of California, has moved 
with his family to Haverford College, Pa. where he will 
instruct in history. 

He attended the meeting of the Philadelphia Adult School 
First-day morning, the Ist inst., and expects to become an 
active worker in the school the coming year. 

Harry Hayes, Homer Cox and Cora Ishman, Haviland, all 
ministers with Friends, together with workers from other 
Church denominations, will take part in a camp meeting to 
begin in Fowler, Kans., the 11th inst. The meetings will be 
held in a large tent and all the churches are asked to join in 
making the meeting a success and a time of moral and spiritual 
uplift to the people of the town. 

Mahlon Z. Kirk, writing from Lincoln, Neb., says: “I 
visited Omaha Meeting First-day and found a nice congrega- 
tion assembled. Eastern and Western Quakers are working 
harmoniously together. Oliver M. Frazier is the right man.” 
It will be remembered that Oliver M. Frazier recently felt 
called from pastoral work in Chicago to this new meeting in 
Omaha. 

Elwood §. Moore, Clarksburg, Ont., who graduated from 
the University of Toronto in 1904, was the first Canadian to 
receive the degree of Ph.D. from the geological department of 
Chicago University. It was conferred upon him last Sixth 
month, with the additional distinction of “Magna Cum Laude.” 
He has been appointed senior professor of geology in the 
State University of Pennsylvania, duties to commence in 
Ninth month next. Dr. Moore is at present in charge of a 
geological survey party in New Ontario, where he has held a 
similar position for the past five years. 

The meeting organized last First month at St. Marys, Ohio, 
by Friends Chapel Monthly Meeting, hopes soon to have a 
permanent home. A finely located lot has been bought at a 
cost of $600, and subscriptions for the erection of a house are 
being solicited. Albert J. Furstenburg, who has been pastor 
at Rockford, Ohio, for three years, will become pastor at St. 
Marys and with him will rest largely the carrying out of the 
plans for a church home. The undertaking is quite a large 
one for the small congregation at St. Marys, and any one who 
feels like lending aid to the cause may address Albert J. 
Furstenburg, at St. Marys, Ohio. 

The growth of temperance sentiment in England is gratify- 
ing. A recent number of The Friend (London), gives this 
account of the International Anti-alcoholic Congress, which 
was then meeting in England: “More than 400 foreign dele- 
gates are in attendance, and the British Government is repre- 
sented by four of the State Departments, namely, the Board 
of Education, the Home Office, the Local Government Board, 
and the Colonial Office. On behalf of the Government, Lewis 
Harcourt gave a reception to the delegates on the opening day. 
Under such auspices the Congress cannot fail to feel that the 
sun is shining. The progress of temperance sentiment is 
marked by the congress, and the favorable circumstances under 
which it meets. As the president, Lord Weardale, said: ‘We 


have many difficulties in England, but we are not daunted. 
We are on the winning side. All the better forces of the 
nation, education, public sentiment, and the women of the 
country are with us.’” 


\ 


The current number of the Africa Record contains a brief 
history of the Friends Africa Industrial Mission. It is inter- 
esting to note the author’s analysis of conditions which mis- 
sionaries in this field are called upon to meet. Stupidity rather 
than obstinacy seems to be the besetting hindrance to the 
acceptance of the gospel. He concludes with these words: 
‘We are thankful that some have found the light, but as a 
tribe they are ignorant of the truth, yet they are not resisting 
the message. They say it is new to them and they do not 
understand it, but when they do understand it they will accept 
it. Mohammedanism is making rapid strides in Northern 
Africa and has already gained a footing in Kavirondo. Are 
we doing all we can to send them the everlasting gospel ?” 


One of the editorials in the current number of the Friends 
Missionary Advocate treats a very timely subject. Some « 
the sentiments are well worth repeating: “A sense of relief 
possesses us as we learn that two men are now to be con- 
nected with the words of Friends in Guatamala. 


sh eels « 


usages and proprieties of the people they work among in order 
not to be offensive and thus ruin their chance for service, and 
we can hardly imagine but that the difficulties must be 
increased a little on this account for women who work alone. 
. .. . We believe the divine order is for men and women to 
be associated in every mission station, finally, at least. If the 
work has to be opened by either sex alone it hardly seems 
right that it should continue in that shape indefinitely. 

“Greater emphasis needs to be placed on the need of men for 
missionaries. They are equally responsible to God with 
women, for the evangelization of the world. Make the appeal 
to young men, strong, more vigorous. . . Help them to 
hear the call while they are at the parting of the ways. 

The first conference of Friends for Western Canada met 
at Swarthmore, Sask., the roth ult. Elwood Scott, Marion, 
Ind., was very acceptably present with a minute of unity from 
his monthly and quarterly meeting. 

John Metcalf, Hartney, Man., and Alfred Mullett, Narrow 
Lake, Sask., were also gladly welcomed. The words of visit- 
ing Friends brought encouragement and much interest was 
shown in the discussion of the various subjects. Letters of 
regret and sympathy were received from Hannah Rogers, 
Plumas, Man.; James H. Wetherald and E. R. Munnings, 
Edmonton, Alta.; J. H. Hadley, Wilcox, Sask., and Frank W. 
Dell, Central City, Nebraska. 

The meetings on First-day were not large, owing to 
unfavorable weather, but were times of much blessing to 
those present. Allan .Bond very kindly placed at the disposal 
of the committee his large room near by the meeting house, 
and meals were served there, giving opportunity for some 
very pleasant social occasions. It was felt by those present 
that the conference was very helpful, and after full considera- 
tion it was decided that it would be best to hold a like con- 
ference next year at such time and place as a committee shall 
decide upon. The following committee, with power to add to 
their number was then appointed: Wm. I. Moore and Amaziah 
Beeson, Swarthmore, Sask.; John Metcalf and Susan Baker, 
Hartney, Man.; Harry Parry and Chas. N. James, Vancouver, 
B. C.; Robt. W. Clark and Edwin Coventry, Victoria, B. C. 
This committee to have charge of the matter, and prepare a 
program for next year. 

The epistle sent to the conference from the yearly meeting 
was not received in time to be read, owing to delay caused by 
the changing of the mail route. It was read at Swarthmore 
Monthly Meeting on the 14th ult. Elwood Scott remained at 
Swarthmore for a few days and conducted special meetings. 


DIED. 


Warner.—At Haviland, Kansas, Seventh month 9, 1900, 
Austin Harold Warner, infant son of Clarence and Dora 
Warner. 


CarreNntER.—At Haviland, Kansas, Seventh month 11, 1909, 
George Carpenter, son of John and Margaret Carpenter, in 
his forty-third year. The deceased lived an upright life, and 
died in the hope of the Christian faith. 
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Educational Notes. 


The new library at Guilford College, N. C., is almost com- 
pleted and work on new King Hall is begun. The manage- 
ment look forward to a good year’s work next year. 


The fall term at Vermilion Academy, Ill., will begin Ninth 
month 7th, with Grover C. Hawk as principal and Edith C. 
Shugart as teacher of Latin and English. The outlook for 
the coming year is encouraging. 

Prof. E. T. Albertson is employed as principal of Central 
Academy, Plainfield, Ind., with Mary E. Hallowell and Oliver 
Walthall as assistants. In response to a general demand a 
manual training department has been provided for. 


The New Providence Academy, Ia., will open for its twenty- 
ninth year Ninth month 6th. Following are the instructors: 
Albert F. Styles, A.M., Latin and mathematics; Mary P. 
Michener, B.D., literature and history; Eustice Perkins, A.B., 
English and German; Jessie ‘Tansey, music. 


Oak Grove Seminary 


The Board of Trustees of Spiceland Academy has been s . 
reorganized with Edwin B. Ratcliff as president and S. B. and Bailey Institute 
Lane as secretary and treasurer. Many improvements will ‘ ’ 
be made. The prospects are excellent for another very suc- Recognized as one of the leading preparatory 
Se ea Schools in the State of Maine. Thorough preparation 

Friendsville Academy, Friendsville, Tenn., will begin next for all colleges. Moral and religious environment the 


years work Ninth month 6th. The teachers are D. W. : : 
Tei chen principal; J. Frank Peters, assistant, and Piety E. very best. Healthful location. Beautiful scenery. 


Lawrence, primary. A music teacher is not yet employed. Modern equipment, including a private electric lighting 


Elizabeth Nuby retains her former position as matron of the , 
Girls’ Home, and Rachel Lingenfelter as matron of the Boys plant. New, modem gymnasium erected last summer. 


Home. A good enrollment is looked for. ? Catalogue on request. Year opens Ninth month, Fifteenth, 
Much interest was manifested in Pacific College, Oregon, in @ 

during the sessions of Oregon Yearly Meeting. pie than EVERETT J. BEERS, S.B., Principal 

twice as much was contributed for its support by Oregon 

Friends during the past year as during the previous year. A VASSALBORO, MAINE 


five years’ maintenance fund of $25,000 was started, to which 


over $5,000 was pledged. Most of the pledges were for small 
amounts. 


Whittier College has a good prospect for a large attendance 
next year. President Newlin has been visiting many of the 


7 ‘meetings in California Yearly Meeting during the summer. 
Four of the teachers are doing advanced work in summer 
schools. Every girl in the college last year belonged to the 
Y. W. C. A., and there were eleven student volunteers among 


the students, almost Io per cent. 


Whittier Academy, Salem, Ia., has a fine prospect for next 
year. School opens Ninth month 7th, with Prof. Morris Jones 


as principal, Annie E. Packer and Angie Pidgeon as assistants. 
The senior class is unusually strong and the junior class larger 


than for . “Dh h th it f Reb 
NEWBERG, OREGON Ransom the school ia, mach inpeoved tain 14. a aa 


Corinth Academy, Conley, Va., closed a very successful 
year on Fifth month, 11th. The principal, Homer J. Coppock, 
was assisted by Linnie Raiford and Cleopatra T: Branche. A 


College and Academy class in agriculture proved very practical and the increased 
interest in that line is encouraging. ‘The enrollment was 54 
Commercial and Music and the graduating class consisted of two members. The 


principal will return next year. 


Departments 


oe Grove Seminary, Vassalboro, Maine, closed a very suc- 
ne cessful year Sixth month 17th, graduating a class of 23, the 
New Biblical Course largest in the history of the school. The total enrollment for 
the year was 112. During the past year this school has been 
placed on the list of approved preparatory schools in New 
England. The fall term opens Ninth month 1sth, and the 


’ ‘ large list of lications indicat ] I] t than 
Right Kind of Student Body ne oe of app ie 1ons indicate a larger enrollmen a 


Strong Faculty 


\ 


The alterations in the Main Hall at Moses Brown School, 
Providence, R. I., are going forward satisfactorily and will be 
finished about the first of Ninth month. The athletic field is 
being enlarged to twice its present size and several necessary 
repairs have been undertaken which will add to the efficiency 
of the whole plant. There is a prospect of a strong school and 
of a successful and prosperous year. 


Send for Catalog 
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Richard Haworth remains as instructor in the Biblical 
Department of the Academy, Fairmount, Ind. The 
department was established one year ago and has passed the 
first year successfulfy. The course of study covers two years 
and is equivalent to the same amount of work given in any 
other department of the academy. All work is elective but 
will receive equal credit with work done in other departments. 
Students completing the course will be given diplomas. 


Haverford College is now sending as a present to Christ 
Church College, Oxford, an oil portrait of William Penn. As 
a young man he was a students of this college and had there, 
as he says, “An opening of joy towards those parts.” (the 
American colonies.) It is fitting that an institution of the 
State he founded and of the religious denomination to which 
he belonged should place his portrait among the other great 
sons of Christ Church. Henry Cope, ’69, will take the picture 
and make the ' presentation. 


Friendswood Academy, at Friendswood, Texas, founded in 
1901, offers a full college preparatory course, and is especially 
deserving of attention on the part of Friends who contemplate 
changing their residence to the sunny Southland, from the fact 
that it is the only Friends school in Texas or the Gulf Coast 
country. The academy is trying to extend its influence and 
its first annual catalog is now in the hands of the printer. 
An effort is being made to raise money to properly equip the 
school with needed appliances. W. R. Worthington is princi- 
pal. 


During the past year Nebraska Central Friends College has 
paid off about $2,000 on the indebtedness, spent over $500 on 
improvements and has added a little over $10,000 to the 
endowment fund. Not all the local meetings in the yearly meeting 
have yet been visited in the interest of the endowment but it is 
expected that the field will be covered before school opens 
Ninth month rath. ; , 

The feeling toward the college is the best it has ever been 
and the prospect for a large enrollment the coming year is 
quite good. 


MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 


FORMERLY FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 


THE GYMNASIUM. 


THE NINETY-FIRST YEAR OF THE SCHOOL 
ON ITS PRESENT SITE 
BEGINS SEPTEMBER TWENTY-SECOND 
The aim of the School is to provide Educational Facilities of a 


high order for such pupils as are likely to profit by the superior 
instruction offered and to respond to a liberal system of discipline. 


THE FEATURES OF THE SCHOOL ARE: 


I. Good Location and Healthful Conditions of Living. 
2. Complete Equipment for thorough College preparatory work. 
A Large and Efficient Teaching Staff. 
An unusually earnest body of pupils and a wholesome school 
spirit. 


For Catalogue and further information, address 


SETH K. GIFFORD, Ph. D., Principal, 
PROVIDENCE, R. |. 


1837 1909 


Guilford Callege 


For Both Men and Women 


Courses in Mathematics, Ancient and 
Modem Languages, History, English 
Literature, Philosophy, and the Natural 


Sciences. 3: os tot om ono ou 


Departments in Bible Study and Music 


Noted for thorough instruction, high 
moral tone, and homelike surroundings. 
Located in the healthful Piedmont 


section of North Carolina. :: 3: :: 


Fall Term will begin September seventh 


For Catalog, Address 
L. L. HOBBS, President 
Guilford College 3 North Carolina 


Pickering College is now completed, and its Board 
announces it will be re-opened on the new premises at New- 
market, Ont., Canada., in Ninth month. ‘This school held an 
honorable place for efficient work among the residential. 
schools of the Province up to the time it was destroyed by fire 
in 1906. While under the care of the Society of Friends it 
had also a wide patronage from the public generally, students 
having attended from all parts of Canada, and a goodly num- 
ber from the English residents of Jamaica and the British 
West Indies. The school re-opens under the care of the same 
principals, Dr. Firth and wife, and it is anticipated that the 
improved facilities and enlarged premises warrant the manage- 
ment in anticipating a new era for the college, and even 
greater success and influence than in the past. 


The Friends School, Germantown, Pa., is fortunate in hav- 
ing only one change in its body of teachers for the next school 
year. 

James §$. Hiatt, who has been senior teacher of Eng- 
lish for two years, has resigned his position to accept the prin- 
cipalship of Friends Select School, Philadelphia. His posi- 
tion has been filled by the appointment of Henry A. Domen- 
covich, a graduate of Haverford College, who won high hon- 
ors as a student, and subsequently took the degree of Master 
of Arts at Harvard University. He comes to Germantown 
Friends School after two years of successful experience at the 
Moses Brown School, Providence, and one year at the 
Phillips Andover Academy, Andover, Mass. 

Two additional teachers will be added to the faculty next 
year, D. Lawrence Burgess and Margaret Parvin Masters. 

During the vacation a third story is being added to the front 
section of the school buildings. This alteration will enable the 
school to have a larger and better arranged assembly-room on 
the second floor, and will provide a laboratory and science 
class-room, an improved drawing-room, and four class-rooms 
on the third floor. 

The most important acquisition the school has made for 
years is the purchase of a fine athletic field for the boys 
at Wissahickon avenue and Coulter street. This ground, most 
conveniently and attractively situated, seven minutes from 
school, and two minutes from Queen Lane Station on the 
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WHITTIER COLLEGE, ¢Caiiz 
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Near Los Angeles and the Sea, in the far-famed land of oranges, lemons and walnuts, deciduous fruits of 
almost every kind. In a city of homes, and churches, with no saloons. Ideal location and environment. 


College atmosphere is pure and invigorating, the College Ideals high and practical, and the Spiritual Tone 
true to these ideals. A faculty strong in Scholarship and Christian Character and rich in experience. An 
Educational Institution with ideal surroundings and safe in Morals and Religion. 

Preparatory Course equal to the best High Schools. Accredited at the State University. Expenses moderate. 
College year opens September 14. Ask us for Literature. Address the President, 


THOMAS NEWLIN 


P. R. R., came into the possession of the school on Sixth | the entire year. The regular college year is followed immed- 
month 14th. The work of grading and preparation is now | iately by the summer school of six weeks and this in turn by 
being vigorously carried on and the committee hopes to have | the County Institute, thus leaving only two or three weeks of 
the ground ready for the boys to use at the end of vacation, | vacation. 
There is a full enrollment. On the 24th of Seventh month occurred in Penn College 
Chapel the graduating exercises of the Rural Schools of the 
Several members of the Earlham College faculty are pur- | county. About sixty girls and boys received certificates at the 
suing graduate studies in various universities of the country | hands of the County Superintendent, a great many of whom 
during the summer term. Professors Mendenhall and Hadley | will continue their studies in Penn Academy. 
are at Michigan; Catherine Snepp is at Chicago, and Prof. | During the past year work along evangelistic lines has 
Thistlewaite at Wisconsin. Professor Kenworthy goes to | been actively carried on at Penn College. During the holi- 
Harvard next year, Prof. Grave to Johns Hopkins, and Prof. | day vacation three gospel teams were sent out-into the field. 
Jessup to Columbia. Prof. Russell and (Miss) Keyes are | Again at»the spring vacation another team was sent to Ames, 
spending their summer abroad. Ta., where a very successful ten day’s meeting was held. As a 
Several members of the class of 1900, Earlham College, | result of this meeting there were more than forty conversions 
have been appointed to college positions for next year, viz.: | and more than thirty additions to the Church. 
Catherine Snepp, Earlham; Herbert White, Whittier; Oliver On the strength of these successes a gospel team was organ- 
Weesner, Pacific; Otho G. Harrell, Illinois College. Several | ized for work for the summer vacation. This team is com- 
members of the class have positions in high schools and | posed of Grover C. Hawk, Alex. C. Purdy, Wendell G. Farr, 
academies. Jesse Stanfield, and Walter F. Dexter. The points where 
On Fifth-day, the 22d ult., a conference was held at Earlham | meetings have been held and where they will be held are as 
College in which the problems of the country school were | follows: Le Grand, Union, Ackworth, and Center, with prob- 
discussed in the presence of the students of the department of | ably time for a meeting at another place later to be determined 
Education. County superintendents, Jordan, of Wayne, | upon. ; 


Driver, of Randolph, and Roberts, of Henry, led in the dis- These young men render a wholesome type of service. 
cussion of the several topics and the members of the faculty They demonstrate to the satisfaction of all that religion is a 
of Earlham College participated. natural, normal life, and not a life of eccentricities and 


Pres. Robert L. Kelly, of Earlham College, has recently | absurdities. They believe that undue excitement should be 
made addresses, by invitation, before the faculties and stu- | avoided and that the mind when tranquil and at ease is in the 
dents of the Indiana State Normal School, De Pauw Univer- | best condition to deal with the important questions concerning 
sity and Indiana State University. the soul and its Maker. This does not mean that good cheer 

A new Friends meeting has been established in West Rich- | is absent from the meetings and only solemnity is prevalent. 
mond, Indiana. For the present the meetings are held in the | On the contrary—the best type of splendid happiness and joy 
chapel of Earlham College. There is a good membership and | is present and yet the meetings are characterized by a sane 
attendance. A good Bible school has been organized. This | and sensible seriousness commensurate with the dignity of the 
meeting is an interesting, and will no doubt be a valuable, con- | questions concerning which it is sought to have men think. 
tribution to the religious life of the college. Such an atmosphere is without doubt better calculated to give 
opportunity for the best contemplation of problems of such 

Mohaska County (la.) Teachers’ Institute is now in ses- | tremendous importance as those dealing with the salvation of 
sion at Penn College and three hundred teachers are enrolled. | the soul. Decisions reached and steps taken under these cir- 
The instructors are all men and women of ability. There | cumstances will be of a permanent nature, and will rarely be 
is almost a continuous session of school at Penn throughout | receded from. 
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the Friends Church. 


and Five Women. 


A CULTURE THAT REFINES 


A Co-Educational Institution of 


Learning under the Management of 


A Competent Faculty of Eight Men 


A Curriculum of Eight Courses. 


A Beautiful Campus of Fifteen Acres. 


A Liberal Arts Building. 


WILMINGTON COLLEGE 


WILMINGTON, OHIO 


{ OPENS SEPTEMBER THIRTEENTH \ 


An Observatory Building containing 
a 13% inch Reflector Telescope. 


A Commodious Gymnasium with 


A Modern Science Building Devoted 
Exclusively to Scientific Work. 


Modern Toilet Equipment. 
Two Dormitories. 


A Large Summer Auditorium. 


A KNOWLEDGE THAT IS POWER 


SNAAVMYV LVHIL LIdIdS V 


Events and Comments 


The appointment of Ella Flagg 
Young to be superintendent of the 
schools of Chicago is noteworthy. It is 
the most important place in the public 
school system yet occupied by a woman. 
The choice of a successor to Edwin G. 
Cooley, who resigned several months 
ago, had not been easy to determine; 
many educators from outside had been 
advocated, but the opinion held that 
the superintendent should be a Chicago 
citizen, and at home with the conditions. 
Ella Young, who is 64 years old, has been 
a teacher since 1862, was district super- 
intendent in Chicago 1887-99, professor 
of education at the University of Chi- 
cago 1899-1905, and since 1905 principal 
of the Chicago Normal School. 


Success should attend the efforts 
now being put forth by a little group of 
British, Canadian, and American edu- 
cators who are endeavoring to arrange 
for the interchange of university stu- 
dents between the countries named. 
Their scheme aims at providing oppor- 
tunities to students of the three coun- 
tries to obtain real insight into the life, 


progress and customs of other nations, 
inconvenience to | 


with a minimum of 
their academic work 
expense. 


and at least 


universities in the United Kingdom, ten 
for America and four for Canada, the 
American and Canadian students obtain- 


ing them to be given a ten weeks’ tour | 


in Great Britain under the guidance of 


Twenty-eight scholarships are | 
proposed, fourteen to be available for | 


a university man, the British students, 
on the other hand, to be given a similar 
tour of America and Canada. In addi- 
tion to the scholarships it is proposed 
to establish two students’ traveling 
bureaus, one in New York, the other in 
London. ‘The total cost is estimated at 
$67,500 for the three years, of which it 
is proposed the United Kingdom shall 
contribute $36,000, the United States 
$22,500, and Canada $9,000. After a few 
years of the interchange suggested, each 
of the participating countries would 
have university men who could speak 
with the authority of close observers 
and whose suggestions for the better- 
ment of educational conditions ought to 
carry weight. Such a system would also 
lead to closer international collegiate 
relations. The movement is supported 
by a committee headed by the Right 
Honorable H. H. Asquith, Prime Min- 
inster, and Lord Strathcona, High Com- 
missioner of Canada, and includes the 
heads of the chief universities in the 
United Kingdom, with the indorsement 
of the presidents of American and Can- 
adian universities. 


Here are a few figures taken from the 
Brewers’ Year Book for 1909, that are 
worth remembering: 

DISTILLED SPIRITS. 

Quantity produced during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1907, 166,573,013.2 
gallons. 

Quantity produced during the fiscal 
| year ending June 30, 1908, 125,980,740.1 
| gallons. 

Net decrease for the year 1908, 41,- 
| 584,173.1 gallons. 


BEER. 


Increase of production of beer in 1906 
over that of 1905, 5,192,097 barrels. 

Increase of production of beer in 1907 
over that of 1906, 3,804,474 barrels. 

Increase of production of beer in 1908 
over that of 1907, only 201,569 barrels. 

It is significant to note how steadily 
the production of beer has fallen off in 
the last three years. From an increase 
of over 5,000,000 barrels in 1906, to an 
increase of only a little more than 200,- 
ooo barrels in 1908. It is also worth 
noting that there has been a decrease 
in all the States where the temperance 
forces have been the most active and 
successful; namely such States as Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Indiana, South Carolina, 
West Virginia, and notably Wisconsin, 
in which Milwaukee is situated and 
which is known as the largest beer pro- 
ducing center in the world. 


After more than four months of 
incessant labor, the new revenue meas- 
ure, to be known as the “Payne-Aldrich 
Tariff,” has been finally enacted. It is 
much more than a mere revision of 
former tariff schedule. Beside the many 
changes in rates, the act provides new 
methods of fixing the dutiable value of 
imported goods, which is expected to 
increase custom receipts by diminishing 
fraud. Among the administrative fea- 
tures are: 

(a) Every corporation, joint stock 
company or association organized for 
profit, and every insurance company, is 
required to pay annually an excise tax 
of one per cent. upon its entire net 
income over and above $5,000. 
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PENN! O@ILUHGE “6 ORAlOGnleaee 


PENN COLLEGE WAS ESTABLISHED IN 1873 


PENN COLLEGE iis located at Oskaloosa, lowa. 

PENN COLLEGE affords a “ guarded Education. 

PENN COLLEGE has enrolled four thousand students. 

PENN COLLEGE has graduated four hundred students. 

PENN COLLEGE prepares for Graduate and Professional Schools. 


ooe 


Additional information furnished on application. Send for a Catalog. Address 


PRESIDENT OF PENN COLLEGE, Oskaloosa, Iowa 
— ESSE 


It is estimated that from $20,000,000 
to $30,000,000 a year will be collected 
under this new form of Federal taxa- 
tion. 

(b) A maximum and minimum pro- 
vision prescribes that duties shall be 
levied in accordance with the rates 
named in the dutiable list until Third 
month 31, 1910, when 2 per cent. ad val- 
orem is to be added automatically. The 
President is authorized to apply the 
minimum rates, however, to imports 
from a country which gives its best 
rates to the products of the United 
States. 

The President is empowered to 
employ such persons as may be required 
to secure information to assist him in 
the discharge of the duties thus 
imposed. 

(c) Provision is made for the estab- 
lishment of a customs court of appeals, 
with headquarters in Washington. It 
will comprise a presiding judge and 
four associate judges, at salaries of 
$10,000 a year. T’o conduct Government 
cases before this court a special Assist- 
ant Attorney General at $10,000, a 
Deputy Assistant Attorney General at 
$7,500 and four attorneys at $5,000 each, 
are to be appointed. 

(d) The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized to issue Panama Canal bonds 
to the amount of $29,569,000, which 
sum, together with that already 
expended, equals the estimated cost of 
the Panama Canal. It is not intended 
that the bonds shall be issued except as 
needed to provide money to carry on 
the work of canal construction. The 
bonds are to be payable 50 years from 


the date of issue, and will bear interest 
at a rate not exceeding 3 per cent. 


When the bonds are sold the Secretary | 


of the Treasury will restore to the work- 
ing balance the $50,000,000 paid origin- 
ally for the canal property and the 
Canal Zone. 

Provision was made for the free 
importation of all articles “the growth 
or product of, or manufactured in the 
Philippine Islands or the United States 
or both, or which do not contain foreign 
materials to the value of *more than 20 
per cent. of their total value.” 

Rice is the only exception to the free 
provisions. The free importation of 
sugar is limited to 300,000 tons a year. 
Wrapper and filler tobacco when mixed 
the annual limitation is 300,000 pounds, 
on filler tobacco 1,000,0000 pounds, and 
on cigars 150,000,000. 

The internal revenue tax on tobacco 
is amended, making the rates on chew- 
ing and smoking tobacco 8 cents a 
pound. No change was made in the 
tax on cigars, cxcept those weighing 
under three pounds per thousand, which 
were increased fom 54 to 75 cents a 
thousand. The rates on cigarettes were 
increased $1.25 per thousand. The pro- 
hibition against the use of coupons or 
special gift pledges is incorporated in 
the new law. : 

There is, of course, much difference of 
opinion as to the practical working out 
of the new law, but there is no doubt 
that the President and Republican lead- 
ers believe that there has been a revis- 
ion downward. In speaking of the bill 
President Taft said: “Except with 
regard to whiskey, liquors and wines, 


| 


} 
\ 


PENN COLLEGE offers work in eight different courses. 

PENN COLLEGE has four courses leading to Bachelor's Degree. 
PENN COLLEGE Academy has a four years’ course. 

PENN COLLEGE has a Biblical and Educational Department. 
PENN COLLEGE offers work in Music, Business and Art. 


and in regard to silks and as to some 
high classes of cottons—all of which 
may be treated as luxuries and proper 
subjects of a revenue tariff—there have 
been few increases in rates. 

“There have been a great number of 


| real decreases in rates, and they con- 


stitute a sufficient amount to justify the 
statement that this bill is a substantial 
downward revision, and a reduction of 
excessive rates.” 


NOTICE. 


A copy cf the Earlham College Bul- 
letin, giving the addresses of President 
Kelly, Walter T. Carpenter, Dr. Erastus 
Test and others at the Semi-centennial 
anniversary of Earlham College, will be 
mailed to any address on application. 
Address President Earlham College, 
Earlham, Ind. 


IF, 


If all the skies were sunshine, 
Our faces would be fain 

To feel once more upon them 
The cooling plash of rain. 


If all the world were music, 
Our hearts would often long 

For one sweet strain of silence 
To break the endless song. 


If life were always merry, 
Our souls would seek relief 
And rest from weary laughter 
In the quiet arms of grief. 


—Henry Van Dyke. 


12, 1909.] 


eee 


Che Juternational Lesson 


THIRD QUARTER. 
LESSON VIII. EIGHTH MONTH 22, 1909. 
THE RIOT AT EPHESUS. 


AcTs 19 : 23; 20:1. 
For special study, Acts 19 : 23-30, 35-41. 


. Gorpen TEx'.—He said unto me, My grace 
is sufficient for thee; for my strength is made 
perfect in weakness. II Cor. 12: 9. 


DAILY READINGS FOR* PRECEDING WEEK. 


_ Second-day, Eighth month 16th. 
ing. Acts 19 : 1-10. 
Third-day. Reaping. Acts. 19 : 11-20. 
Fourth-day. Riot in Ephesus. Acts TOis 


23-30. 
Bifth-day. Riot in Ephesus. Acts 19 : 31, 


Seed sow- 


20:1. 
Sixth-day. Folly of idolatry. Isa. 44: 


9-19. 

Seventh-day. Confusion of idolaters, Isa. 
45.: 16-25. 

First-day. Paul’s letter to the 
Eph. 1 : 1-13. 

Time.—About 56 A. D., near the close 
of Paul’s stay at Ephesus. 

Place.—Ephesus. 

Companions of Paul in Ephesus— 
Timothy, Titus (II Cor. 7:13, 14), 
Stephanas, Fortunatus, Apollos (I Cor. 


Ephesians. 


ON FOOD. 
THE RIGHT FOUNDATION OF HEALTH. 


Proper food is the foundation of 
health. People can eat improper food 
for a time until there is a sudden col- 
lapse of the digestive organs, then all 
kinds of trouble follows. 

The proper way out of the difficulty 
is to shift to the pure, scientific food, 
Grape Nuts, for it rebuilds from the 
foundation up. A New Hampshire 
woman says: 

“Last summer I was suddenly taken 
with indigestion and severe stomach 
trouble and could not eat food without 
great pain, my stomach was so sore I 
could hardly move about. ‘This kept 
up until I was so miserable life was not 
‘worth living. 

“Then a friend finally, after much 
argument, induced me to quit my former 
diet and try Grape-Nuts. 

“Although I had but little faith I 
commenced to use it and great was my 
surprise to find that I could eat it with- 
out the usual pain and distress in my 
stomach. 

“So I kept on using Grape-Nuts and 
soon a marked improvement was shown, 
for my stomach was performing its reg- 
ular work in a normal way without pain 
or distress. 

“Very soon the yellow coating dis- 
appeared from my tongue, the dull, 


heavy feeling in my head disappeared | 


and my mind felt light and clear; the 
languid, tired feeling left, and altogether 
I felt as if I had been rebuilt. Strength 
and weight came back rapidly and I 
went back to my work with renewed 
ambition. 

“Today I am a new woman in mind 
as well as body and I owe it all to this 
natural food, Grape-Nuts.” “There’s a 
Reason.” 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little 
book, “The Road to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and:full of human 
interest. 
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16:12, 17), Aquila, Priscilla, Chloe 
(I Cor 1:11), Gaius, Aristarchus, 
Achaicus. 


Paul’s stay in Ephesus was very fruit- 
ful. From here he wrote the Epistles 
to the Corinthians, and here he matured 
his plans for a still more extensive mis- 
sionary journey. Besides this he had 
the welfare of all the churches on his 
mind, and where he could not go him- 
self sent others. (See verses 21, 22.) 

23. “About that time.” (See verse 22, 
and, Cor. 165:'9)." “The Way.” "R. V, 
the Christian belief. 

24. “Silver Shrines.” Small models 
of the temple of Diana. These were also 
made of terra-cotta, and stone. “Diana.” 
The Greek name was “Artemis.” 
Though called by the Greek and Latin 
names, the goddess was really a nature- 
deity representing the reproductive func- 
tions, and was an Oriental deity, not a 
Greek one. She was represented as 
partly human, the lower part being a 
block of stone covered with various 
kinds of symbols. “No little business 
unto the craftsmen.” R. V. He was 
probably a large employer of labor. 

25. Probably, as was customary in 
England till the 18th century, the work- 
men carried on the manufacture in their 
own houses. “By this business we have 
our wealth.” The spread of Christian- 
ity was of course greatly injuring the 
trade in everything that pertained to the 
current mythology. 


26. This verse contains heathen testi- 
mony to the spread of Christianity. 


27. “Not only is there danger that this 
our trade come into disrepute but also 
that the temple of the great goddess 
Diana be made of no account, and that 
she should even be deposed from her 
magnificence.” R. V. The temple was 
342 feet long by 163 feet wide. It was 
at once a temple, a bank, a museum. In 
it was the image of Diana, the painting 


| of Alexander by the great artist Apel- 


les, and there was also a great store of 
money and precious stones. 
29. The mob of men made a great 


confusion. “The theater.” This was 
said to have held 25,000, It was really 
an amphitheater. Its outlines have 


been recovered by excavation. 

“Gaius and Aristarchus.” The former 
is not mentioned again. Aristarchus, 
however, is spoken of. (Acts 20:4; 
27. 325, Coly A ho) 

30. He doubtless was unwilling for 
his friends to suffer, when he was chief 
offender. 

31. “Chief officers of Asia.” R. V. 
These were known as “Asiarchs.” They 


were chosen annually and their duty. 


was to take charge of the religious festi- 
vals and public games, etc. They must 
have been either Christians, or open- 
minded men. 

32. A good picture of a motley crowd 
gathered from the idle part of the pop- 
ulace, quite outnumbering Demetrius 
and his followers. 

33. “Alexander.” It is supposed by 
some that this is Alexander the copper- 
smith, to whom Paul refers in II Tim. 
(4:14), but nothing is certainly known 
about him. The fact that he was a Jew 
(verse 34) leads others to think that he 
was put forward by the Jews so they 
could be cleared from any connection 
with the Christians. 

34. The Jews were 
Ephesus. 

35. “The town clerk.” 


unpopular in 


Literally the 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘The 
American Friend” to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is sc. per 
ine each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than 25c. Cash with order. . 


A GOOD OPENING—For a Friends settlement 
in the Pan Handle of Texas. Where land is 
cheap, climate delightful, good water, mild 
winters, in a good farming district. For infor- 
mation write, GrorGE O. OARPENTER, Plain- 
view, Texas. 


AMERICAN FRIENDS designing to spend 
some time in London will find pleasant lodgings, 
with or without board, with Mrs. Ellen Elizabeth 
Crawshaw, 99 Jerningham Road, New Cross, 
S. E., a neat and quiet locality. Reference, 
Gilbert and Anna G. Cope, West Chester, Pa. 


A HOME IS WANTED—For an orphan boy, 
8% years of age. For information apply to 
HANNAH H. LEGcertt, Batavia, N. Y., R. R. 1. 


If you have anything to adver- 
tise, use the Subscribers’ Want 
Column of The American Friend. 
The cost for space is small and the 
results are almost invariably grati- 
fying. The American Friend, 1010 
Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


FRIENDSWOOD ACADEMY 


The only Friends school in Texas, and the 
only school of its kind in the Gulf Coast Country. 
Offers a fullcollege preparatory course. Located 
in the great orange and fig section, in which 
great advantages are offered the home-seeker 
from the cold and frozen North. Climate mild 
and healthful. Send forCatalog, Address, 

W. R. WORTHINGTON, Principal, or 
L. D. STEVENSON, Secretary of Board, Friends- 
wood, Texas. 


“Scribe ;” perhaps answering to secre- 
tary or recorder at the present day. He 
was evidently a leading official in the 
city government. ‘The name occurs fre- 
quently in inscriptions which have been 
discovered around Ephesus. His speech 
is, even in its condensed form, a very 
skilful one. “A worshiper.” Literally, 
and far better, “a temple-keeper.” R. V. 

36. “Spoken against.”  “Gainsaid.” 
a Vi 
37. “Neither robbers of temples.” 
: “Nor blasphemers of our god- 
dess.” R. V. This would seem to indi- 
cate that it was not Paul’s habit to 
attack the current beliefs, but to set 
forth something better. He went on the 
principle that the truth was mighty and 
would prevail. He had learned or 
knew that there was no valid charge 
against the two men. 

38. “The courts are open.” R. V. 
“And there are proconsuls; let them 
accuse one another.” R. V. 

39. “But if ye seek anything about 
other matters, it shall be settled in the 
recular assembly.” R. V. There was 
probably a regular assembly meeting at 
fixed times. 

40. “We arg in danger.” The city was 
in danger of having its liberties curtailed 
by the Romans in consequence of such 
riotous proceedings. 

41. “Dismissed the assembly.” The 
word in the original is the same as that 
translated elsewhere “Church.” (20:1). 
“Paul having sent for the disciples and 
exhorted them, took leave of them.” 
R. V. 

Note——In verse 35 the original reads, 
“And of that which fell from Zeus.” It 
is supposed that it was a meteorite, the 
shape of which somewhat resembled a 
woman’s body. 


R 
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Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1124 Park 
Road, Washington, D. C.] 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 


= THE NEW FRIENDS SETTLEMENT —, 


In ALFALFA VALLEY, near Scott City, Kansas. 


Since our last statement in ‘‘The American Friend,” in Fifth month last, Friends 
have purchased one thousand and six hundred acres of our SUB-IRRIGATED 
ALFALFA LAND, at a cost of Sixty-one Thousand, Six. Hundred Dollars. Then 
we owned three thousand acres. Now we own four thousand, six hundred acres, 
that represent an investment of One Hundred and Sixty Thousand Dollars and a 
present selling valuation of over Two Hundred Thousand Dollars. There is no more 
safe, conservative and true estimate of farm land values than that of Friends who 


TOPIC FOR EIGHTH MONTH 22, 1900. 
TWO PRAYER LESSONS, 


Mart. 6:5, 6; 18: 19, 20. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. were raised on the farm AND HAVE SO ee bine per neha Bg 2 math ee os 
Second-day oj ) é J “ careful financiers are also investing. The President of one of the largest Nation 
wered arayet alae ca iN 7 at Banks in Nebraska, who bought 6,000 acres three years ago, has just bought 15,000 
Third-day. According to His will. John acres more. Why these large investments? Because this land produces FOUR 
14> 13, 14; 15 : 7-16; 16: 23-27; I John 5 : 14. FULL CROPS EACH YEAR, without any expense of plowing, seeding or cultivation, 
Fourth-day. Christ’s definite w ay. Mark as alfalfa is a perennial. Because ONE acre of SUB-IRRIGATED alfalfa produces 
II : 20-26, as much as FOUR acres of corn. Because SUB-IRRIGATED alfalfa can be depended 
Fifth-day. A powerful prayer. Jas. g's on to produce annually Forty Dollars gross and Twenty-five Dollars NET from 
13-18. “ each acre. In éxceptional cases thé annual product has sold for three times these 
Sixth-day. When to pray. Eph. 6:18; amounts, One Hundred and Twenty Dollars. The above average has been maintained 
Heb. 4: 16. for ten years. But will it continue? YES. Because the area from which merchant- 
Seventh-day. A model prayer. Eph. 3: able alfalfa meal (more especially the grade required for shipment to the Atlantic 
14-19. ‘ 7 States and for exportation to Europe) is or ever can be produced, is limited to the 


few narrow valleys of the semi-arid West. Wherever there is sufficient rainfall to 
grow corn, THAT RAINFALL largely ruins the color of the hay in curing. Green 


Prayer is a term of broad application 
p os ‘ alfalfa meal cam not be made from brown alfalfa hay. The possible supply can 


and by its breadth, capable of much 
perversion and abuse. ‘The man who 
says a life of effort and striving is itself 
a prayer may speak truly, but it is only 
as such striving is in the desire and 
expectation of aid in the accomplish- 
ment of a worthy end from One that is 
mighty to deliver. So of him who says 
that prayer is a state of mind in which 
we should live continually, the Chris- 
tian’s atmosphere and vital breath that 
is never to cease; there is in this also a 
truth, but not the whole. Luke records 
of Jesus that “He was praying in a cer- 
tain place,” and that “He ceased.” Our 
Lord, therefore, who came and lived 
only to do the will of His Father, and 
lived as none other ever has the com- 


Slike lOmin 
UNTIL COFFEE HITS YOU HARD. 

It is about as well to advise people to 
stick to coffee until they get hit hard 
enough, so that they will never forget 
their experience, although it is rather 
unpleasant to have to look back to a 
half dozen years of invalidism, money 
and opportunity thrown away, which 
is really the terrible price paid for the 
weakest kind of a “mess of pottage.” 

A woman writes and her letter is con- 
densed to give the facts in a short space: 

“T was a coffee slave and stuck to it 
like a toper to his ‘cups,’ notwithstand- 
ing I had headaches every day, and fre- 
quently severe attacks of sick head- 
aches, then I used more coffee to relieve 
the headaches, and this was well enough 


: from the 
until the coffee effect wore off, then I The fundamental thing is to live in | ° . 
would have sick spells. such a spirit of discernment as to be Children of Light 
“Finally my digestion was ruined, | able to sense our own needs in closest BY i 


Severe attacks of rheumatism began to 


appear, and ultimately the whole ner- ° 


vous system began to break down and 
I was fast becoming a wreck. 

“After a time I was induced to quit 
coffee and take up Postum. This was 
half a year ago. The result has been 
most satisfactory. 

“The rheumatism is 
blood is pure, nerves practically well 
and steady, digestion almost perfect, 
never have any more sick headaches 
and am gaining steadily in weight and 
strength.” 

“There’s a reason.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


gone entirely, 


\ 


never equa] the demand. Then alfalfa meal is worth as much as corn meal in the 


world’s markets and has a GREATER STOCK-FOOD value for miich cows, 
for stock of all kinds. 
alfalfa produces three tons of alfalfa meal per acre each year. 
Productive values are DEPENDABLE. 


and when mixed with corn meal, 


are uncertain. 


poultry, 
Our SUB-IRRIGATED 
Speculative values 


For further facts, please address, 


HERBERT J. MOTT, Scott City, Kansas. 


munion life, not only lived in the spirit 
of prayer, but also engaged in acts of 
prayer, 

The acts of prayer may be as various 
as men’s moods, but it is perilous to 
omit the habit and period of, prayer. 
Daniel’s prayer, thrice daily, with win- 
dows open toward Jerusalem, is a pat- 
tern of unremitting faithfulness, coupled 
with an ardent longing for an outward 
form of blessing—the restitution of_the 
theocratic kingdom at the Holy City. 
Nehemiah’s telegraphic prayer (Neh. 2: 
4) illustrates the appeal at the instant 
of the need, when form and method are 
forgotten, but the spirit is surcharged 
with purpose and desire, and the watch- 
ful Father heeds the cry that rises in so 
brief a time that the bystander may not 
note its lapse. One who sought to 
learn the method of prayer of a modern 
saint spied on him as he pondered the 
pages of the Bible, and said as he 
closed them, “Dear God, we’re on the 
same old terms,” and his devotions were 
ended, while others we know have been 
constrained to emulate our Lord who 
spent all night in prayer. 


prayer and the needs of those with whom 
we are gathered in collective worship, and 
so to be in the atmosphere of prayer that 
the appropriate act of prayer will be 
naturally and easily engaged in. But it 
is not true that the needs of our fellows 
are to be shut out when we enter our 
closets; nor will we be the unrelated 
mouthpiece of extraneous needs when 
we pray in public. “When ye pray, say 
‘Our Father”” Fellowship one with 
another is an unescapable fact in the 
Christian life, and it is one of our great- 
est blessings that this is true. They 
with us and we with them are helpers 
one of another, aiding and being aided 
in a hundred times of weakness when 
without these safety lines we might be 
dashed over the precipice and be for- 
ever lost. A 

In the reading from Mark is found a 


NEW BOOKS 


The Swarthmore Lecture of 


1909, or 


Spiritual Guidance in Quaker 
Experience 
BY 
WILLIAM C. BRAITHWAITE, B. A., LL. B. 


109 Pages, Cloth Postage Paid 55 cents 


Side-Lights on New Testament 
Research 


BY 


J. RENDEL HARRIS, M.A., D. Litt. 
243 Pages, Cloth Postage Paid $1.85 


Little Book of Selections 


RUFUS M. JONES, M. A., D. Litt. 


Containing Extracts from the Mystic 
Experiences of Twenty-four of the Karly 
Friends. 


89 Pages, Cloth Postage Paid 75 cents 


Selections from Isaac Penington 
BY 
HENRY BRYAN BINNS 


93 Pages, Cloth Postage Paid 75 Cents 


Friends’ Book and 
Tract Committee 
144 E. Twentieth Street, N.Y. 


a 
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FINANCIAL 


INQUIRE ABOUT 


Our very safe and profitable investments in 
Fruit Growing and beautiful Orchard Homes. 
CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWING Co. 
Redman, Los Angeles Co,, Cal. 


FARM MORTGAGES 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment —tested by our cus- 
tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 
est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list. 


|ELLSWORTH AND JONES. | 
||" 1OWA FALLS, IOWA. 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and Okla- 
homa, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. Safest form of investmen?; mo fluctuations 
in value; securities personally inspected; no 
toan made to exceed 40 per cent. of our valuation. 
Collections made without expense to Investor. 
Long and successful experience. References 
furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind 
JosrPH J. Dickinson Frank M. Reep 


6" 
LENDER 


Write for up to date map of the new state and 


FARM 


LOANS 


descriptive papers of our high grade first mort- | 


gage loans on improved real estate in Eastern 


Oklahoma, the richest agricultural country in | 


the Southwest. 
No loan made for more than one-third value. 


All securities personally inspected by a salaried 


employee of the company. 


We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this | 


field, and furnish as reference, Insurance Com- 
panies and Individuals who have invested in 
‘our mortgages for years. 


THE AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


WALTER B. PASCHALL, Pres’t 


ATOKA - - OKLAHOMA 


| 
| 


teaching for the disciple who has entered 
into the spirit of his Master, and whose 
mind is clear as to the object to be 
gained and the will of God to answer 
his prayer. God submits Himself to no 
tests to demonstrate Himself to the cur- 
ious, though He does reward the meek 
and may overthrow the proud in their 
arrogance. But he who asks in faith, 
nothing doubting, shall receive that for 
which he asks; and “They never sought 
in vain who sought the Lord aright.” 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN rooo. 
Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wil- 


mington, Ohio, Eighth month roth. 
Albert J. Brown, clerk, Wilmington, 
Ohio. 


Ohio Yearly Meeting in Mt. Pleasant, 
Ohio, Eighth month 24th. Edward 
Mott, clerk, 3207 Cedar Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. ‘ 


Iowa Yearly Meeting in Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, Eighth month 31st. Stephen M. 
Hadley, clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Western Yearly Meeting, in Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month 15th. Thomas C. 
Brown, clerk, Mooresville, Ind. 


Indiana Yearly Meeting, in Richmond, 
Ind., Ninth month 22d. Timothy Nich- 
olson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 


Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Wichita, 
Kan., Tenth month 8th. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, 1813 University Avenue, 
Wichita, Kan. 


A Frenchman watching a kitten and 
its mother at play asked of his friend, 
“Vat you ze cat call ven he is a little 
pup?” 


THE BREAKERS 
Beach Haven, N. J. 


Patronized by Friends. Right on the ocean. 
Recently renovated. View of ocean from every 
room. Comfortable and home-like. 

send for Booklet 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders ") % 
Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, 


capital stock ‘ 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. Charter Perpetual. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, 
RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, re- 
turnable on demand, for which interest 
is allowed. 


The Provident Life and Trust Go. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


ASSETS, $82,228 483.14 


5,441,841.53 
excluding 
. . 7,831,007.86 


And is empowered by law te act as EX- 
ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, 
RECEIVER, AGENT, ete. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 
from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. 


BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mer. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

Cc. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 
v. WISTAR BROWN ROBERT M. JANNEY FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGBE 
RICHARD WOOD MARRIOTT C. MORRIS JOSEPH ASHBROOK 


ASA S. WING 
JAMES V. WATSON 


WM. LONGSTPETH JOHN B. MORGAN 


FRANK H. TAYLOR 
JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 


JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 
MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 
HENRY H. COLLINS 


A Housekeeping 
| Necessity 


Pure Refined Paraffine 
serves a useful purpose 
almost every day. 

Add a little (melted) to Mon- 
day’s wash water and wash 
easter — mix a little into hot 
starch and have  better- 
looking \inens. 


Pure Refined 


PARAFFINE 


gives a durable pol- 
ish to wood floors, 
| and when preserving 
| time comes it’s the 
best air-tight seal 
for fruit jars and 
jelly glasses. 

Write for a Paraf- ‘ 
fine Paper Pad for 
use on ironing day— 
keeps sad-irons from 
sticking. 


STANDARD OIL CO. 


| 
| (Incorporated) 


STE pre ap emer oper sat 


: RON 
boar nae . 


“Williams. 
| Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphi= 


GTENCe TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate 


| MARY M. KITE 


407 Lippincott Bailding, 12th and Filbert Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 
{ Bell, Walnut 52-10 


| 
| Telephones \ Keystone, Race 70-09 


1 (JOUMMERC. 
SATOH NICS 


MALF TONES 
LINE CUTS 
COLOR WORK 


N. MW Cor. 107 ER ARCH 
FAIL ADEL PHIA. 


',.THE CLERMONT.. 


IN THE 
BLUE RIDGE MOUNTAINS 


| Open for guests. 


| Charmian P. 0O., 


Kept by Friends. 


Franklin Co., Pa. 


BARGAINS IN PRINTING 


| You can buy a straw hat for a quarter, a suit of 
clothes for $6.75, and a grand piano for $59. But 
you get what you payfor. Youcan buy a straw 
hat for $40, a suit of clothes for $80, and a grand 
piano for $18,000. And then again you get what 
you pay for. Strictly speaking, there are few 
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BUNDY DORMITORY FOR BOYS 


DRIVEWAY FROM THE EARLHAM GATE 


y HE General Education Board is the Bradstreet of American education. 
The Secretary of this Board has inspected Earlham College and reported 
that in every detail the institution meets the educational standards laid 
.down by them for a College of the first rank. Earlham’s standing in the 

educational world is secure, and her students receive full credit in the best 
American Universities. 


The distinguishing feature of the College, perhaps, is the dormitory life. 
Conditions are not perfect in the Earlham dormitories; nor are they in most 
American homes. But the increasing patronage of Friends and others seems to 
indicate that in the estimation of our patrons, conditions approximate well up 
toward the Earlham ideal, i. e., that the Earlham environment and influence are 
productive of men and women of good habits and strong character. 

Furthermore Earlham has succeeded in equipping an army of leaders in the 
various branches of the work of the Church. Friends should remember that by 
perpetuating their Colleges they insure the extension of the influence of the Society. 


Literature concerning Earlham College will be sent on application. 


The Fall Term opens September 28th. 
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Het Me But Live 


Let me but live my life from year to year, 
With forward face and unreluctant soul, 
Not hastening to, nor turning from, the goal; 

Not mourning for the things that disappear 

In the dim past, nor holding back in fear 
From what the future veils, but with a whole 


And happy heart, that pays its toll 
To Youth and Age, and travels on with cheer. 


So let the way wind up the hill, or down, 
Though rough or smooth, the journey will be joy; 
Still seeking what I sought when but a boy, 


New friendship, high adventure and a crown. 
I shall grow old, but never lose life’s zest, 
Because the road’s last turn will be the best. 


flenry Van Dyke. 
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Events and Comments 


A Conference on the Prevention of 
Infant Mortality will be held in New 
Haven, Conn., Eleventh month 11th and 
12th, when available measures for the 
prevention of infant mortality will be 
discussed. The conference will be under 
the care of the American Academy of 
Medicine. Its program will be carried 
out in several sections—medical, educa- 
tional, philanthropic and_ others. 

Harsh as it may sound, one subject 
proposed for. study is the economic value 
of a baby as a national asset. In this 
connection a recent law enacted in New 
York providing for the early registra- 
tion of births affords some interesting 
side light. It requires the registration 
of births within thirty-six hours, and 
this time limit is said to typify the con- 
victions of the most enlightened mem- 
bers of the medical profession in this 
country and abroad. Early registration 
not only affords a basis for determining 
property and franchise rights, but also 
makes possible the immediate enforce- 
ment of the regulations that are accom- 
plishing a great deal toward the preven- 
tion of infantile diseases and blindness, 
and toward the ultimate reduction of the 
death rate. 


It is difficult to please everyone, even 
with bright, fresh, genuine coin. The 
much heralded Lincoln cent was put 
into circulation a few days ago and many 
criticisms have been made against. it. 
Treasury officials are said to be some- 
what disappointed by its reception. 
Artists have always declared that a 
penny superior in design to the Indian 
penny could not be turned out, and it is 
claimed that the Lincoln penny is a 
practical demonstration of that state- 
ment. The new pennies are being subject- 
ed to criticism by others than artists. It 
was first discovered at the Treasury that 
they did not stack up as well as the 
Indian coins. Another criticism was 
that they lost their luster in a few hours. 
The most serious objection to them, 
however, is that they are thicker than 
the old coins. Institutions which use 
coin machines in making change have 
already begun complaining that the new 
pennies do not fit the machines. It is 
not intended that the new coins shall 
permanently displace the old ones. They 
were put in circulation to commemorate 
the rooth anniversary of Lincoln’s birth. 
Notwithstanding the objections, we are 
willing to accept them at this office for 
their full face value. 


Aroused by the recent reports showing 
that little or nothing has thus far been 
done to ameliorate the condition of the 
natives in the Belgian Congo, a fresh 
statement and appeal has been issued to 
the British public after a conference of 
representative churchmen at Lambeth. 
The appeal, which sets forth the respon- 
sibility of the British government if it 
permits these conditions longer to con- 
tinue, is signed by the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York, by Dr. John Clif- 
ford and other leading nonconformists, 
including J. Rendel Harris, by all the 
foremost bishops of the Church of Eng- 
land, and by the moderators of the 
Church of Scotland and the United Free 
Church of Scotland. The sympathy of 


Sir Edward Grey, the British foreign 
minister, with the purposes of the 
appeal is recognized; but it is pointed 
out that the good intentions of the for- 
eign office have thus far proved unfruit- 
ful. In the United States public senti- 
ment on this subject seems not to have 
been aroused very effectively thus far, 
the matter of protest being left almost 
wholly to the Congo Reform Associa- 
tion..s One encouraging note is the for- 
mation in Belgium itself of an organiza- 
tion for the protection of the Congo 
natives, and M. Vandervelde, the Social- 
ist leader in the Belgian parliament, has 
announced his intention of going to 
Africa for the purpose of assisting in 
the defense of the missionaries on trial 
for libel. oe 


The Swedish strike appears to be the 
most extraordinary sympathetic strike 
of which there is any record in the 
world. Swedish labor troubles have 
been rarely heard of, but when the 
Swedish workers finally concluded to 
strike because of a wage dispute in the 
woolen and cotton industries the cessa- 
tion of work was as complete and sud- 
den as the disintegration of Doctor 
Holmes’ “One Horse Shay.” 

In some places the slaughter house 
employes struck as a unit and the com- 
munity is without meat; in other places 
the entire working community went on 
strike and those communities are suf- 
fering from complete paralysis; many 
steamship lines and ferry lines have 
been closed and the ships laid up for the 
winter; telegraph linemen have joined 
in the movement; municipal employes 
engaged in various capacities have 
relinquished their places; printers have 
forsaken their offices; newspapers have 
ceased publication; grave diggers threw 
down their tools, and the strike is in 
truth general. 

That the functions of government are 
not wholly suspended is due to the 
employment of soldiers, who are used 
to man water works, electric light plants 
and in manifold duties. The strike 
assumes a most sinister aspect because 
the Socialists are making desperate 
efforts to turn the strike into a revolu- 
tionary movement; and in this attempt 
they are having not merely the sympathy 
but the substantial financial support of 
the Socialists in Denmark, Holland, 
Germany and other countries. 

Of the merit of the original conten- 
tion little is known in this country. 


NOTICES. 


The Quarterly Meetings on Ministry 
and Oversight of Western Yearly Meet- 
ing are asked to send the extracts for 
the yearly meeting to John T. Hadley, 
Plainfield, Ind., since Sylvester Newlin, 
recently of Noblesville, Ind., has 
removed to 610 Summit Avenue, Pasa- 
dena ,Cal. 


Ackworth Quarterly Meeting, which 
has been held at Indianola in the Eighth 
month for several years past, will be 
held at Ackworth in the future. The 
dates this year are Eighth month 2oth, 
2tst and 22d. The first session will be 
the meeting on Ministry and Oversight 
of Sixth-day at 8 P. M. Visiting min- 
isters and Christian workers will be 
welcomed. 


The work of central secretary at 
Friends Institute, Philadelphia, has now 
been carried on satisfactorily for a year 
by Wm. Edward Cadbury. ‘There has 
been some difficulty, however, in secur- 
ing the funds necessary to cover the 
expenses connected therewith, and 
unless promises of contributions for the 
ensuing year are immediately forthcom- 
ing—covering the sum required—the 
position will have to be discontinued at 
the end of Ninth month. Friends are 
therefore urged at once to notify David 
G. Alsop, treasurer, 409 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, of the amount they are 
willing to contribute, upon the condition 
that the whole sum be raised. 


On Seventh-day afternoon, Eighth 
month a2tst, at 2 P. M., Wilmington Col- 
lege wills formally dedicate her new 
Science Hall. This building can be 
appreciated only by being seen. For 
that reason, it will be open from 8 to 
10 A. M., and from 12 to 1.30 P. M. 
for inspection by friends and visitors. 

The facilities in science teaching 
which this building will bring to Wil- 
mington College, are the equal of the 
best colleges in the State and superior 
to those of many. 

The event will be a notable one, 
because Dr. Stanley Coulter, dean of 
the Science Department of Purdue Uni- 
versity, and thoroughly known in the 
Middle West as an eminent Christian 
teacher of science, will give the address. 
An educational event of this kind 
should be an inducement to bring the 
college and high school people of this 
section of Ohio together. Everybody is 
cordially invited. The large, comfort- 
able summer auditorium on the campus 
will accommodate over 2,000 people. 


It having been proposed to com- 
memorate the one hundredth anniversary 
of the establishment of Whitewater 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, which 
occurred Ninth month 30, 1800, and an 
invitation having been extended by 
Whitewater Monthly Meeting, which 
convenes at East Main Street to the 
other two monthly meetings which con- 
vene in Richmond, Ind., to unite for 
this service, representatives from the 
several meetings organized Fourth 
month 6th for this purpose and submit 
the following preliminary announce- 
ment of the program. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all 
Friends and to the general public to 
attend. On behalf of the Executive 
Committee, 

Francrs M. Rosrnson, 
Acting Secretary. 
316 N. rith St., Richmond, Ind. 
Eighth month 10, r9009. 
PRELIMINARY PROGRAM. 

The anniversary of this interesting 
event to occur beginning Fifth-day 
evening, Ninth month 30th and con- 
tinuing through Sixth and Seventh-days, 
Tenth month 1 and 2, 1909. The ses- 
sions are to be held at North A Street 
Meeting House. Provision will be made 
for the entertainment, at nominal cost, 
of all who may wish to attend. A 
special feature will be an exhibit of 
relics, old photographs and books; and 
a souvenir of this exhibit, together with 
the centennial proceedings, will be pub- 
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KEEP IN THE CURRENT OF LIFE. 


Few persons quite realize how powerful the law 
of habit is, or how it gradually clamps the life into 
an almost unalterable form. The child is*‘original’’ 
and does things in fresh and novel ways, but most 
of us who are older find ourselves slipping uncon- 
sciously into fixed ways of doing things, and it is 
very hard for us to get new ideas or to discover new 
activities. Our handshake for years been 
“fixed” and unvarying, and our friends know it now 
in the dark. Our remarks about the weather are all 
foredoomed, so that our neighbors can prophesy ahead 
what we are going to say when we meet them. We 
tend to settle into a kind of living mold, as “fixed” 
as the instincts of the bird or the bee. Few persons 
change their personal habits and manners after 
thirty. 

There are many advantages from this fixity of 
habit. It makes us more accurate, it saves us fatigue 
and strain, and it multiplies the amount of work we 
ean do. Furthermore, it enables our friends and 
associates to count on us—they know what to expect 
of us. In fact, a man’s character is the sum of his 
habits. But there are corresponding disadvantages. 
One who settles into the fixity and clamp of habit 
loses his originality and freshness, and to a large 
degree loses also his power of advance and of pro- 
egress. Young persons who are forming habits are 
progressives ; old persons who have them formed are 


has 


conservatives. 

In religion there are peculiar and serious dangers 
from this law of habit. Religion to be real and 
spiritual must be fresh, vital, inwardly alive and 
creative. As soon as it becomes crystallized, habitual 
and without inward meaning, it is hardly living 
religion any longer—it becomes arrested and 
mechanical. 

Nothing is more important for a Christian, 
especially, perhaps, for one who has any public 
service, than to keep in the mid-current of life— 
to be vital and formative. We all know some good 
person who might be a power if he had not settled 
into a groove of religious expression; we all know, 
too, the speaker whose phrases are as sure to come 
out as the whip-poor-will song is sure to come from 
that particular bird. 


all our Christianity has flowed. 


It is especially distressing in testimony meetings, 
where year after year the stereotyped testimony is 
repeated and the bloom and freshness of life dis- 
appear and the experience seems arrested. It is a 
thing to fight against with all one’s powers. 

The way to deal with the difficulty is to go con- 
stantly to the sources of life. First of all to keep 
in living touch with the New Testament. Few 
things, if any, reform and kindle the life like fresh 
reading and study of the luminous Life from which 
Here, again, one 
must be very careful not to fall into the habit of 
mechanical Bible reading. To do its true work, the 
Bible must be read with the soul wide awake, and 
not merely with the eyes and lips. For this pur- 
pose, new translations—lke the Twentieth Century 
New Testament—help, because they put the old ideas 
and narratives 
helps, too, very much to read a vivid and vital life 
of Christ like that of Rhees, or a vital book on the 
Apostolic Age like Bartlett’s or Ropes’. 

It is a great help to freshness and vitality to take 
up some new line of religious activity. Nobody can 
keep fresh if his only form of religious activity is 
public testimony, any more than an athlete could 
keep in training by telling what feats he used to 
perform years ago! To grow, one must do things. 
Get interested in somebody who needs spiritual help, 
try to carry light, to bring comfort and peace to 
someone who has less than you have—put your 


into new and unusual words. It 


spiritual experience and your gifts out to service, or, 
as St. Paul has it in Philippians, “investing -well 
your opportunity” [redeeming the time in A. V.]. 

Then, finally, everybody needs the fresh, direct 
approach to God in prayer and meditation, when the 
wheels of the mind are still and tides from the sea 
of Life can be felt and recognized. 


1% 2 ae 


A FRIENDLY TESTIMONY—MODERATION. 


As we look back upon our early impressions of 
Quakerism a few simple virtues stand out in memory, 
first among which is the practice of Moderation. 
Strange as it may seem, the “advice” on this subject 
caught our youthful fancy. It read something like 
this: “Observe simplicity and moderation in your 
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deportment and attire, in the furniture of your 
homes, and in your style and manner of living.” At 
that time we lived in a frontier community, where 
life was even more simple than it is in back country 
districts today, and yet this quality of moderation 
had its place. It gave to Quakerism even there a 
quiet dignity not found in other Churches. The 
Friends of the neighborhood had largely forsaken 
the conventional “dress and address,” but their love 
for “real plainness” was a living concern, and it 
gave them a sanity and power that amounted to a 
true Christian testimony. 

_ Men long time learning 
that excess brings disaster, while temperance is con- 
ducive to Zoroaster, through the oldest 
literature in the world, teaches that “purity of body 
and mind” is necessary for checkmating Satan. 
Confucius, the great Chinese sage, made moderation 
a part of his system six centuries before Christ. 
“A poor man who does not flatter, and a rich man 
who is not proud,” so he taught, ‘are passable char- 
acters, but they are not equal to the poor who yet 
are cheerful, and the rich who yet love the rules of 
poverty.” Over the gate to the temple of Apollo 
at Delphi were the words, “Not too much,” and the 
thought re-echoes again and again in Greek litera- 
ture. It was the Latin poet, Horace, who sang: 


have been a_ very 


comfort. 


He that holds fast the golden mean, 
And lives contentedly between 
The little and the great, 
Feels not the wants that pinch the poor, 
Nor plagues that haunt the rich man’s door, 
Imbittering all his state. 


And again he puts his dream into words: 


This used to be my wish: a bit of land, 
A house and garden with a spring at hand, 
And just a little wood. 


Nor were the Israelites without their lessons along 
the same line. Their early prophets were bold in 
denouncing the extravagances of the idle rich. From 
their wisdom literature comes the superb maxim: 
“Give me neither poverty or riches; feed me with 
food convenient for me.” And the great apostle 
makes ‘‘meekness and self-control” the crowning 
virtues of spiritual life. 

But this is enough of old philosophy and early 
teaching—the issue is 
Greater than ever before are the temptations to for- 
sake the simple virtues that make for contentment, 
not because licentiousness and greed have increased, 
but because our opportunities for pleasure and profit 
have rapidly multiplied. We are in the grip of a 


The pres- 


religious vital with us. 


tense social and commercial restlessness. 
sure of responsibility in conducting vast business 


enterprises, the wearing consciousness of ill-adjusted 
trade relations, the incessant battle for social stand- 
ing—in a word, the feverish pursuit of power and 
possession is sapping the vitality of youth and man- 
hood and leaving old age a burden to itself and 
society. The simplicity and privacy of the old-time 
family circle is disturbed by numerous innovations 
in the equipment of the home, in the industrial 
organization of the family, and in the general method 
of home making. This is especially true in the 
great cities, but the country districts are not free 
from lke changes. Wordsworth’s complaint was 
never more applicable: “The world is too much with 
tee 

Let us face the facts and then ask ourselves the 
question: Is “moderation” worth while? Is there 
a virtue in the “‘golden mean” that is worthy of our 
loyalty and effort? Would a modern applica- 
tion of the old Quaker testumony on simplicity be 


a boon to us and our neighbors? Think on these 


things, and act. ‘The situation calls for courage and 


wisdom, 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ALLEN JAY—XLI* 
73. Wunter in Alabama. 


My dear wife, who had been failing in health for 
several years, now became so feeble that we decided 
to try a warmer climate during the winter of 1897. 
After some inquiries we decided to go to Evergreen, 
Alabama, located on the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad, about 50 miles north of Mobile. We 
reached there and went to the leading hotel to board 
until we should have had time to look around and 
find rooms where we might set up housekeeping for 
ourselves. There were a number of boarders, and 
on the second night there was a move to have a dance 
and a general good time. With true Southern 
politeness, I was invited to take part in the dance. 
When I plead ignorance in that line, an elderly 
gentleman took pity on me and invited me to take 
part in a game of cards, When I told him I did 
not know one card from another he look surprised. 
At this stage an old gentleman came to my help 
with a look of real sympathy on his face and asked 
me to drink some wine with him and have a smoke, 
and when | replied that I neither drank nor smoked, 
he looked at me for a moment and exclaimed, ‘Well, 
what do you do?’ When we had watched for a 
while their proceedings, until they finally got the 
ball started and all appeared to be enjoying them- 
selves, we retired to rest, impressed with what trash 
they were willing to feed upon and call it enjoyment. 
What poor food for either mind or body! It was 
continued until a late hour, and some had to be 


* Copyright, 1909, by The John C. Winston Co. 
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carried to bed, and the next day they were a sorry 
looking set, little prepared for real life work. It is 
sad to see life wasted in such manner. Such people 
do not know what true living is. 

We were soon nicely located in a couple of rooms, 
where we did our own housekeeping. Evergreen 
was a town of some 3,000 inhabitants, with an insti- 
tution of learning located there to which they gave 
the name of ‘‘academy.” My wife, being feeble, 
did not get out much. I attended a Methodist Bible 
school and their meetings on First-day, which were 
held every other First-day, and on the day that there 
was no service at the Methodist Church I went to 
the Baptist service and attended their Young Peo- 
ple’s Society in the afternoon. The Baptist was the 
largest congregation and the richest and most influ- 
ential denomination in the place. The Methodist 
class leader, who had a class in their Bible school 
of older persons, was taken sick about three weeks 
after we reached there. The superintendent invited 
me to take the class, which I did. It soon got 
rumored through the town that we were Quakers and 
that I was a minister. We were curiosities. From 
that time I became a “speckled bird” in the town, 
and had many opportunities to discuss theology. I 
never enjoyed splitting hairs on doctrine, but felt 
the deep need of living Christ before the people, 
who were very friendly and came often to visit us 
and ask questions. We prayed that the Lord would 
make our stay a blessing to the churches, for religion 
was at a low ebb in all, the churches having but 
few members. My class in the Bible school increased 
so that we had to have a larger space to meet in, and 
when the teacher returned he went into the class 
and told me to go ahead. I did away with reading 
the questions and the class reading the answers, and 
our class hour became a time of much interest. The 
Baptist Young People’s Society called upon me sev- 
eral times to address them, which I gladly did, for 
they had a large number of young people at their 
meetings. One First-day evening the Methodist 
minister asked me to preach for him, which I did, 
my wife saying, “I have been praying that the way 
might open to preach the Gospel to them.” The 
name of Quaker brought a crowded house. A few 
days later, meeting the Baptist minister, he said, 
frankly, “Brother Jay, I would be glad to invite 
you to preach in my pulpit, but the officers of my 
church do not believe that anybody can preach the 
Gospel unless they have been immersed, and I under- 
stand you have not been.” I simply told him that 
I was getting all I wished to do among his young 
people and in the other church. Time rolled on, and 
between preaching occasionally, my Bible class, and 
the Baptist Young People’s Society, I was kept busy. 
My wife oceasionally got out to the prayer meeting, 
and when she took part it was a great surprise, and 
the women invited her to their missionary meetings 
and other special occasions and requested her to lead 
in vocal prayer. 

About one month before the time for us to leave, 
the Methodist minister asked me how I would like to 
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occupy his pulpit the next Sunday while he was 
away at his other appointment. I told him it was 
just what I had been wanting. So it was announced 
in the daily papers that the service would be held 
by a Quaker preacher. The house was packed morn- 
ing and evening. It was a good day, and it was easy 
preaching. At the close of the night service the wife 
of the presiding elder, who lived at Evergreen, came 
to me and said, “Brother Jay, you made a mistake 
tonight. You ought to have called for an altar ser- 
vice. The congregation was ready for it.” I told 
her that I had no disposition to take advantage of 
the pastor’s absence. The next evening the minister 
came to our home, and laying his cigar down on 
the porch rail, came in and asked me to take a 
moonlight walk with him. He said that the leaders 
of the church felt that the time had come to hold a 
revival service, and that they believed I should hold 
it. I told him that my wife and I had been praying 
for the way to open, and that I was ready. I wanted 
him to take charge of the singing and the opening 
prayer service, and then I would take charge of the 
meeting after that. He said, “Next Wednesday 
night being prayer meeting night, we'll begin.” - It 
was thoroughly advertised in the daily papers, and 
handbills were posted all over the town, so that the. 
house was crowded from the beginning. The day 
before we were to begin, the minister came with the’ 
Baptist minister with him, and said they thought it 
would be right to tell me a little about the conditions 
which surrounded the chureh in that place—that I 
must be careful not to say anything against card 
playing or dancing, and that | had better let the 
theater alone, as most of their people attended it. 
My reply was, “We will try and let the Lord direct 
the preaching.” The meetings went on eight or ten 
days, when one night, after I had closed preaching, 
I stepped down to the altar rail and said something 
like this, ““Now, while they sing another hymn, if 
there is anyone in the house who wants to give 
his heart to God and live a_ Christian life, let 
him come and take my hand.’ Seareely had the 
hymn been begun when one of the wealthiest, most 
influential, young ladies, theater-going, card-playing 
and a leader in the ball-room, rose, about half way 
back, and walking up the aisle with her face bathed 
in tears, came forward and grasped my hand, exclaim- 
ing, “Pray for me,” and fell on her knees at the 
altar. Soon the altar was full, with some 20 or 30 
persons. It was the beginning of a wonderful 
revival. The whole town was shaken. My dear 
wife wrote a little account of the work to Tur 
American Frrenp, which was published in that 
paper Fifth month 6, 1897, and is as follows: 
“Dear Friend:—We have just returned to our home 
from Evergreen, Alabama, and I believe it will be 
right to tell a little of the work my husband has 
been engaged in since the note he wrote to thee a 
few weeks ago. He continued to teach the Bible 
class on First-day morning, which increased in num- 
bers. He was called upon to address the Epworth 
League in the Methodist church, and the Sunbeam 
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Society in the Baptist church. He was also called 
upon to conduct the devotional exercises in the 
Academy, which has over 3800 students, besides 
being often called upon to tell of our religious views 
in private circles. On First-day, the 4th of this 
month, the Methodist minister went to-his other 
appoimtment, and my husband asked the privilege of 
holding meetings that day, both morning and even- 
ing. The house was full. On Second-day, when the 
minister returned, his official members called on him 
and requested that a series of meetings be held and 
my husband be invited to conduct them. He united 
with the proposition and began at once to make the 
arrangements, which were soon made. It was what 
we had been praying for, and the meeting began on 
Fourth-day, the 7th of Fourth month, continuing 
eighteen days, two meetings each day, one in the 
afternoon and one at night. In addition there were 
five prayer mectings each day, at the same hour, in 
different parts of the town in private houses, where 
those living in the immediate vicinity attended. 
Many were reached in this way and thereby induced 
to attend the meeting. The merchants and other 
business men closed their places of business during 
the last week and came with their clerks to attend 
the services both afternoon and evening. The meet- 
ings have been occasions of great blessing. The 
house has been full, and at times some went away, 
being unable to get in. Generally from 50 to 100 
came forward, seeking salvation or a better experi- 
ence, manifesting much brokenness of spirit. Many 
of these were members of some one of the churches, 
having been baptized with water, but continuing in 
card playing, dancing, theater going and other 
worldly amusements. Many confessed that they had 
never heard the Gospel preached so plainly before. 
They had not thought of a self-denying life as so 
essential to a real Christian character. They were 
told plainly that they must deny self, take up the 
cross and follow Jesus daily. The baptism of the 
Holy Spirit was held up as the only saving baptism. 
The doctrine of a full and free salvation was pro- 
claimed without reserve. I think I never heard my 
husband more favored in proclaiming the Gospel. 
The prejudice among the churches gave way and they 
all joined in, many who were converted, to praise 
the Lord. Even the women’s voices were heard in 
prayer and praise in public, which was a wonderful 
revolution among their churches. At the last meet- 
ing my husband asked all who would promise to 
have family worship in their homes to come forward 
and shake hands with him. A large number did so, 
with tears and solemn promises. The meeting was 
closed by singing ‘God Be With You Till We Meet 
Again.’ The parting was in much love. It has been 
the Lord’s work. To Him be all the praise. Sin- 
cerely thy friend, Martha A. Jay.” 

With the above I close my account of the winter 
spent at Evergreen. The newspapers said a great 
deal of a flattering nature, which is better forgotten. 
The Methodist and Baptist ministers each wrote a 
very full account of the work and addressed it to 


our monthly meeting, but it was so full of flattery 
that I never felt like presenting it to the meeting. 
I do not remember now that I ever showed it to any 
of my friends. It is enough to say that the remem- 
brance of those days brings a feeling of thankfulness. 
Many came to the train to see us off the night we 
left. 


STATESMANSHIP OF PEACE. 


Little observation is needed to convince one that 
statesmanship in our day is rapidly becoming a very 
different thing from what it was half a century ago. 
Some of the greatest international wars of the last 
century, if not all of them, were brought on by the 
deliberate machinations of statesmen, abroad or at 
home. It is now known that there was no mystery 
about the origin of the Crimean War; it was pur- 
posely brought on by British and French statesman- 
ship, so called, particularly the former. The manner 
in which the Franco-Prussian War, whatever may 
have been the real causes back of it, was finally 
launched by the perverse activities of prominent 
statesmen is too well understood to need more than 
mention. Examples of the baneful activity of states- 
manship of this old type might be multiplied at will. 


Alongside of these heartless and ignoble perform- 
ances it is a great comfort to be able to place the 
work of English, Russian and French statesman 
which prevented war, perhaps on a more colossal 
scale than the Crimean, at the time of the recent 
Dogger Bank incident; that of German and French 
statesmen at the time of Emperor William’s “call” 
at Tangier and later when the Casablanca trouble 
occurred; that of the statesmen of Sweden and Nor- 
way at the time of the separation of the two coun- 
tries; and that of our own statesmen and those of 
Japan during the past year and a half. It is this 


_hew spirit that is everywhere pervading statesman- 


ship that gives us some sense of security in the pres- 
ence of the menace of the gigantic armaments of the 
day. If these armaments were accompanied by a 
statesmanship of the Palmerstonian or Bismarckian 
type the world would without doubt be turned upside 
down in an incredibly short time. We have the new 
statesmanship of such men as John Hay, Elihu Root, 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Léon Bourgeois, 
Marquis Katsura, and their like in other countries, 
to thank that the legitimate fruits of rivalry in 
armaments have not long ago been gathered. 

A good example of how the new statesmanship is 
taking advantage of almost every possible oppor- 
tunity to promote sentiments of good will and peace 
was furnished by the celebration of the tercentenary 
of the discovery of Lake Champlain last month. 
President Taft, ex-Secretary of State Root, Ambas- 
sador Jusserand, France, and Ambassador Bryce, 
Great Britain, were all there, and gave such an 
atmosphere of friendliness and peace to the occasion 


\ that even the newspapers, which are in general so 
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accustomed to jump and scream at every hint of war, 
took up the refrain and made even their headlines 
eloquent for international good will and concord. It 
might have been expected, judging from many simi- 
lar celebrations of the past, that the surroundings, 
the ruins of old Fort Ticonderoga, the memory of the 
many bloody battles that had there been fought, 
would have aroused at least some of the old-time war 
spirit and glorification of battles. There was indeed 
something of this in part of the exercises, in which 
military display was made prominent, but these great 
leaders did not indulge in this sort of barbaric and 
outworn stuff. They all committed their several 
countries, as far as could be done by them, to policies 
of peace. They expressed the hope that never again 
might peace among the nations of the world be 
interrupted by war. 

Ambassador Jusserand struck the key-note: He 
was strong and felicitous in his expression of good 
will toward the United States, toward Great Britain 
and toward all the world. He feelingly alluded to 
the fact that France and Great Britain are soon to 
celebrate the completion of one hundred years of 
peace between them. Ambassador Bryce, always a 
statesman of peace, alluding to the men at arms and 
the martial scenes around him, to the old cannon and 
rusty relics, declared himself nevertheless to be “a 
man of peace.”’ He could not but belieye that the 
Creator meant this beautiful spot for something else 
than fighting, and he trusted that it would never see 
fighting again. He admired the courage of the French 
and the English who had fought at Ticonderoga, but 
he hoped that they would never, never do it again. 
President Taft, following the ambassadors, and giv- 
ing a brief review of the history of the Champlain 
Valley, said that the battles which for two hundred 
years were fought there “were never to recur again.” 
“T echo and emphasize,” he said, ‘“‘the statements of 
the ambassadors and repeat their prayer that never 
again may this great valley be given a name in 
history by reason of its being the seat of bloody war.” 

These noble utterances have much more signifi- 
cance than many are disposed to give to them. They 
are typical of the time and of the advanced stage 
which the movement for world peace has reached. 
It is easy enough to say that such speech is mere talk, 
mere celebration gush, and that it is all forgotten 
and discarded as soon as the occasion is past. Once 
this was often true; it is so no longer. Men like 
Taft and Root, Bryce and Jusserand do not indulge 
in mere gush. They say what they mean. The talk 
of such men is dynamic. It has a power for good 
that many do not appreciate. If they only keep on 
talking, and men like them in other countries keep 
on talking, as so many of them have been talking in 
recent years, they will ultimately be able to talk the 
possibility of war to death, and talk out of existence 
the huge armaments which now burden and torture 
the world. Many wars have been merely talked and 
written into existence in other days, when there was 
no real cause for them. Why may not peace, univer- 
sal and permanent, be equally well talked and written 


into existence, even against the greatest obstacles ? 
Such power has persistent human speech. 

President Taft and the French and British ambas- 
sadors have made three nations, or rather all the 
nations, their debtors by the sincere and courageous 
demand for unbroken peace uttered by them under 
the shadow of the old fort of Ticonderoga, where 
men once did each other to death in the fierce roar 
and rage of battle. Their words are the expression 
of more than a were wish, more than a demand; they 
are a luminous prophecy of what is just before us; 
a fine interpretation of the course which the world is 
rapidly taking, away from the brutalities and absurdi- 
ties of war toward the final destiny of humanity— 
friendship and brotherhood, co-operation and peace— 
accompanied by a prosperity as yet undreamed of, 
an era of joy and happiness unbounded. 

Let us have the statesmanship of peace everywhere 
and on all occasions.—The Advocate of Peace. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


THE SCHOOL OF CRIME. 


BY J. P. CAMPBELL. 


The discovery of cause and effect has raised the 
question of the efficiency of punishment for the pre- 
vention of crime and the reformation of criminals. 
When, under English law, there were eight offences 
punishable by death, there were more criminals than 
we have today, with a single capital offence on our 
criminal code. The severity of the law has never 
engendered respect. Only its acknowledged justice, 
as it is appreciated by the people, renders that tribute 
of reason called respect. 

Ideas of justice have changed from age to age, as 
savage codes, to which life was cheap, gave way to 
civilized codes, to which life was precious. The 
evolution of justice has been towards greater leni- 
ency, and what is called merey in one century is 
ealled scant justice in the next. We are awaken- 
ing to the rights of man and the sacredness of 
human life—for civilization is merely an awakening. 

The old codes, and, to a great extent, alas, our 
modern codes, are founded upon the idea that the 
criminal is entirely and solely responsible for his 
misdeeds. They do not go beyond the surface and 
inquire into the motive of the crime, and yet without 
an examination of the cause we can give no intelli- 
gent prescription for the treatment of the effect. 
The physician who applies a cleansing potion to 
the sore, but does not remove the thorn that gen- 
erates it, never effects a cure, and his cleansing 
potion is in continuous demand without producing 
any permanent results. 

Men do not kill each other because there is a 
chance of escaping the gallows, neither do they 
refrain from taking the life of their fellows merely 
for the safety of their own necks. 

The seeds of good and bad are in every man; the 
circumstances that surround his life determine which 
side of his nature is developed. Primarily, all the 


Or 
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crime we have in the world today is due to the inefti- 
ciency of our social system to meet the demands of 
human nature. Crime decreases or increases in 
proportion as these demands are fulfilled or unful- 
filled. The punishment of crime from the stand- 
point of ethnoloev is superfluous. “Vengeance is 
mine,” saith the Lord, to quote Biblical authority, 
and “‘Leave it to Nemesis” is the advice of the 
pagan classic. 

From the ethnological standpoint the idea of 
punishment, of human retribution, of revenge, is 
cruel, useless and debasing. Cruelty is never so 
unfortunate for the victim as for those who inflict 
the tortures. The victim dies and his pains die 
with him, but the savage orgy of his persecutors 
lives on, a poison in their veins that perpetuates 
itself, hardening their hearts and coarsening their 
natures, relegating them to the bestial plane, strand- 
ing them on the rocks of savagery. 

Martyrdom was not so bad for the martyrs as for 
their persecutors. The victims of the stake suffered 
a horrible death, but the mobs who fanned the fag- 
gots to flame, drank the gall of cruel savagery and 
fell to the low estate of the howling barbarian in 
the throes and brutal ecstasies of the scalp-dance. 

The execution of a criminal, while useless, from 
an ethnological point of view, and a shameful admis- 
sion of our inability to cope with the social problem, 
is not so bad for the criminal as for the community 
that clamors for his blood and drinks in the grue- 
some details supplied by the ever-obliging press. 
The loss of one man’s life as compared with the 
welfare of a populous community is a small thing, 
but the great harm comes in the poisonous effect such 
public acts have upon the people of the community. 
Every hanging the people read of and approve 
arouses their savage nature, their thirst for blood, 
their capacity to enjoy the pain of the tortured. 
Every hanging, every electrocution, detailed by the 
daily press, hardens the hearts, steels the nerves, 
freezes the sympathies, develops the savage and 
coarsens the brute in human nature. It is too great 
a price for the annihilation of the most depraved 
criminal, 

And why should we kill the criminal because he 
has not obeyed our laws? Will he obey them any 
better when he is dead? Will the problem be solved 
if we erase the figures ? 

We must restrain criminal action in the interests 
of society, but the only intelligent thing to do with 
the criminal is to reform him—not annihilate him. 
We kill only what we cannot control, and to kill 
a man legally is to pronounce him unmanageable, 
which is not true. 

We have in every state public institutions that 
are supposedly established, maintained and operated 
for the purpose of reforming criminals into useful 
citizens, but the sad truth is that in the matter of 
reformation these institutions are gigantic failures. 
They come far nearer being schools of crime. They 
succeed in confirming the first offender, and in 
hardening the seasoned criminal. There is some- 


thing radically wrong with their methods. Caging 
aman like a wild animal, treating him with brutality, 
and herding him with the depraved, seldom has a 
reforming effect. It merely cultivates the bad in 
him, instead of the good. When he comes out of 
the prison he bears the mark of Cain. All avenues 
are closed to him that lead to better things. Only 
the lower ways are open. Society turns upon him 
like the wounded wolf of the pack, and devours him. 

The formula for reformation is the reverse of 
the method of confirmation. We should place the 
walls and barriers on the other side, lend the help- 
ing hand, instead of giving the spurning foot. We 
should practice the virtues of the Good Samaritan 
rather than indulge the vanity and neglect of the 
Pharisee and the Levite. 

A prison for the punishment of criminals will 
some day be a barbarity and mistake of the past. A 
school and a workshop for the delinquents will take 
its place, in which the unfortunates will be treated 
as patients of a moral hospital, where the defects of 
their former environments will be remedied, and the 
better side of their natures be cultivated. 

The solution of the social problem is so intricate, 
and its adjustment so sensitive and difficult, that a 
perfect solution is practically incomprehensible to 
the human mind. But progress is founded on for- 
ward movement, and improvement is a duty we owe 
to humanity. The blunders and atrocities of the 
past were at the time unavoidable. It was only as 
light came and perspective revealed the real situation 
that advancement was possible. And we must not 
pause here to boast of the progress we have made, 
for the journey is not yet done; we must free our- 
selves from false standards, and win the rational 
approval of the humanitarianism of the enlightened 
heart and brain of man. 


Georgetown, Ill. 


THE RELIGION OF THE SMILE AND 
FLOWER. 


Yellow fever was epidemic in New Orleans. From 
the French market to the river, and all along the 
levee, and back through the old city, the terror spread. 
very one who could get away went, and those who 
remained, quarantined, sat down to a battle with 
death. To be in a city, yet cut off from the world, 
this, if anything, is isolation. To be surrounded 
with and dependent upon men and women, any one 
of whom may yet prove the source of a deadly con- 
tagion, this is the occasion of despair or even of 
madness. 

But science had brought a ground of encourage- 
ment. Men need not fear each other, but the 
mosquito. And good sense and religion all united 
to emphasize the lesson; the city’s salvation lay in 
united and unselfish effort for the common good. 

Prominent among the workers was a young min- 
ister who had refused to flee from the city, and 
whose work day by day in the midst of danger 
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brought comfort to the dying and hope to those in 
despair. 

The health officers and the volunteer committees 
had been laboring to screen all cisterns and vaults 
where mosquitoes could breed, and had just about 
finished their work when a storm tore away the thin 
netting and made innumerable new pools for the 
breeding of the fever-spreading pests. 

Men heard the rain and wind in the night with 
sinking of heart, and rose the next day to find their 
precautions vain and their labors futile. What was 
left but to curse God and die ? 

It was on that morning that the headquarters of 
the committee flamed out a new motto, placarded 
there by the young minister: 

“Wear a smile on your face and a flower in your 
buttonhole.” 

Men would not have heeded a sermon more dog- 
matic; but few could resist the persuasion of a homily 
so sensible and short. They pinned on the flower, 
smiled, and took heart, and went about the hard duty 
of repairing the work the storm had destroyed. And 
now, as they look back upon those days of distress, 
it seems to them a message from heaven that came 
to them in their need—‘‘Wear a smile on your face 
and a flower in your buttonhole.” 

There are many persons who face hard situations 
and need the same message, and need it as a mes- 
sage of faith in God. God reigns, and through evil 
and good will cause all things to work together for 
good. Faith such as this may well blossom in the 
smile and flower, and they will surely carry the gos- 
pel of hope and trust to other lives and cause religion 
to become contagious. 

It is written in the Word of God “Thou wilt 
keep him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on 
thee.”” A mind so stayed must bring peace to other 
minds. The smile of serene trust reflects itself in 
the life that sees the smile. The flower of hope 
blossoms in other hearts than his who plucks and 
wears it. 

When duty is hard and your own faith is low, 
“Wear a smile on your face and a flower in your 
buttonhole.”—Y outh’s Companion. 


NORTH CAROLINA YEARLY MEETING. 


The two hundred and twelfth annual session of 
North Carolina Yearly Meeting, held at Guilford 
College, closed the 9th inst. Ministers from outside 
the yearly meeting were: Lindley D. Clark, Wash- 
ington, D. C., accompanied by his wife; Adalaide 
Hadley, resident of western North Carolina, but a 
member of Ohio Yearly Meeting, accompanied by 
her sister; Albert Brown, president of Wilmington 
College, and J. Walter Malone, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Conviction, conversion and “higher attainment” 
were the manifest results from the earnest and faith- 
ful efforts of these visiting ministers, combined with 
like service from ministers of the yearly meeting. 

The reports from the various quarterly meetings 


on the spiritual condition of the membership received 
close attention. Several of the reports made men- 
tion of the fact that “The ministry is sound and 
adapted to the needs of the congregations,” but from 
several places came the report that members were 
not as faithful in attendance as they should be. 
This situation brought the meeting into a lively exer- 
cise, and a few discreet Friends were appointed to 
take the matter under consideration. This com- 
mittee reported later that more personal pastoral 
work should be done, and that more of our member- 
ship should be enlisted in this endeavor. Lest we 
create a misapprehension of the situation, however, 
we hasten to the evangelistic report, which was most 
satisfactory. The work has been blessed of the Lord 
under the care of the committee and superintendent. 
New meetings have been opened, old ones revived, and 
much good accomplished. The meeting authorized 
the Evangelistic Committee to arrange for some per- 
son in each quarter to be set apart for evangelistic 
work, and directed that more pastoral work should be 
done in each congregation. No general evangelistic 
superintendent was appointed, and the money here- 
iofore paid to him will be used in furthering this 
new plan. 

The mission work was a source of encouragement, 
since it has aroused much interest and earnest 
endeavor among the young people and children in 
many meetings, 

The report on educational work was very satis- 
factory. Two hundred and sixty-six students were 
enrolled in Guilford College last year, which was 
more than ever before. The graduating class of 21 
was the largest ever sent out. Founders Hall has 
been thoroughly remodeled; New Garden Hall was 
finished and filled with girls last year, and the new 
library is about ready for occupancy. One wing of 
King Hall is being rebuilt, and will afford eight new 
recitation rooms as soon as completed. 

Since State-wide prohibition went into effect the 
first of 1909, Friends have been active in securing 
the enforcement of the law, and are doing what 
they can to influence Congress to pass a law that will 
prevent the shipping of liquor into prohibition terri- 
tory. Frank McKinch, Charlotte, N. C., made an 
address on prohibition before the yearly meeting. 

The enrollment in the Bible schools increased 
1,000 during the year, making a grand total of about 
7,000. This is the same as the membership of the 
yearly meeting. North Carolina is the only yearly 
meeting in which such an encouraging ratio exists. 

The report on peace and arbitration showed more 
work than heretofore. Franklin S. Blair went with 
credentials from our committee, from the Governor 
of the State, the State Sunday-school Association, 
and the peace committee of the Five Years’ Meeting, 
as a delegate to the National Peace Congress in 
Chicago. And, later, he and President L. L. Hobbs 
were invited guests at the Fifteenth Annual Arbi- 
tration Conference at Lake Mohonk, N. Y. The 
yearly meeting did not accept the joint request of the 
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two bodies of Friends in New York to join in 
co-operative peace work. é' 

The outlook at the Blue Ridge Mission was much 
better than for some time, and the committee was 
directed to continue the work under the management 
of Joseph M. Purdie and wife. It was stated that 
fifty-three teachers and six preachers have gone out 
from the school, and that the homes of the colored 
people in the community have been much improved. 

A committee condensed the epistles this year, and 
the result was so satisfactory that the committee 
was continued to do the same next year. 

A net increase in membership of over 200 was 
reported. 

The yearly meeting decided to pay railway fare 
of representatives to yearly meeting next year, allow- 
ing one representative for very 100 members 
and fraction thereof over 50, providing they come 
at the opening and remain to the close of the yearly 
meeting. 

The Christian Endeavor Union planned an active 
campaign for new members where societies are now 
organized, and for new societies where there are 
none. Prof. Harper, of Elon College, gave the 
address. 

The old students of New Garden Boarding School 
and Guilford College spent one evening together, and 
were favored with an able address by Prof. Howe, 
of the University of Indiana, and lecturer at Colum- 
bia University, N. Y. 

Owing to much rain the attendance was small at 
the opening, -but improved later. 


Some Hiefus on Present Bay Topics. 


THE CANDID LETTERS OF A QUAKER 
WOMAN—TO THE OTHER QUAKER.* 


BY CAROLINE M. HILL, 


There is a little brick meeting-house among the 
fields in Ohio that enters into almost all my childish 
memories. It is severely plain within and without, 
the walls are whitewashed, the floors bare, the rude 
benches unpainted and marked by the, knives of many 
restless little boys. At one end of the room there 
are raised seats, called the gallery, for the ministers, 
elders and overseers. I did not like to sit on the 
highest seat with my mother, whose “gift” had been 
acknowledged, nor yet on the “men’s side” with my 
father, who read many worldly books and was very 
critical of what was said and of the worthiness of 
those who presumed to “speak in meeting,” so I 
remember especially the first time I was allowed to 
sit by myself. I chose my own seat, near the 
window, about half way down the one aisle. When 
I looked toward the gallery I saw the grays and 
browns of the bonnets, shawls and veils of the 


* We are fortunate in receiving this section of “The Candid 
Letters of a Quaker Woman” for publication in Tur Amert- 
cAN Frrenp. The author has written a series under this 
caption, some numbers of which have appeared in other mag- 
azines. The collection may be put into book form later. 


women, and their white handkerchiefs, and from the 
silence and the bowed heads I knew that meeting had 
“oat,?? 

Through the open window I could hear the insects 
that hummed in the meadow and all the myriad 
summer sounds, could see the glimmer of the heat 
across the ripe fields of grain. I-looked away toward 
“the falls,” which we always passed on our way to 
meeting, and wished I were there. They would 
never let me stop at the falls long enough, for they 
said we must come on to the meeting-house to worship 
God. 1 had little idea what that meant, but was 
always glad to go to meeting. When I thought 
about God, I saw the water that thundered down 
the rock caverns, through which it flowed away, and 
heard the deep rythmical sound that was under all 
the noise of the water—that might be His voice! 
Or I thought of the loving Presence I felt when I 
was alone in the woods or playing by the little brook 
in the pasture. But they never allowed me to be 
alone very long, and I was sure they came up here 
just to see one another. I did not know what they 
said in meeting nor why they were so moved when 
they spoke. I noticed one peculiar man, who talked 
too long and repeated often the words “efficacy of 
the atonement.” Once he was asked if he could 
not soon bring his remarks to a close. A much 
beloved old minister talked about “the unslumbering 
Shepherd of Israel.” I was glad for the relief which 
came when they all stood up and someone prayed 
to the “Heavenly Father.” Women were not much 
given to preaching, but they “approached very near 
in prayer,” and often in the silence which followed 
a prayer I felt that He had come down and soon 
would speak through the voice of some of His 
servants. 

On this particular day I listened with more than 
usual patience, for there was something coming in 
which I was always interested. It was the business 
meeting, when the two clerks stood up and read, 
one the query and the other the answers from the 
different preparative meetings: 

I. Are Friends preserved in Christian love one toward 
another? Are tale-bearing and detraction discouraged, and as 
far as possible avoided? When differences arise, are endeav- 
ors used speedily to end them? 

II. Are all our meetings for worship and discipline attended? 


Do Friends avoid unbecoming behavior therein? Is the hour 
of meeting observed? 


Then the assistant clerk would read the answers: 


1. So far as we know, Friends are preserved in Christian 
love one toward another, tale-bearing and detraction are dis- 
couraged but not entirely avoided, and when differences arise 
endeavors are used speedily to end them. 

IT. All our meetings for worship and discipline are attended, 
unbecoming behavior is avoided, the hour of meeting nearly 
observed.” 


(I remembered how Friend David Haas’ family 
were always late to meeting and how much tale bear- 
ing there had been about Friend Jones, who was 
grasping after the goods of this world and had been 
dealt with for selling stale eges for fresh ones. ) 

If it were just before yearly meeting, the rest of 
the queries were read: 

III. Do Friends endeavor, by precept and example, to edu- 
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cate their children and those under their care, in plainness of 
speech, deportment and apparel? Do they guard them against 
the reading of pernicious books and from the corrupt conver- 
sation of the world? Are they encouraged frequently to read 
the holy scriptures? 


(This one I disliked extremely and tried not to 
hear. ) 

_IV. Are Friends careful to live within the bounds of their 
circumstances, and to avoid involving themselves in business 
beyond their ability to manage? Are they just in their deal- 
ings and punctual in complying with their engagements? 
Where any give reasonable grounds for fear in these respects, 
is due care extended to them? 


(I thought of Friend Bennett, who had failed 
in business and at once resigned from all his oftices 
in the Church because he had violated the discipline 
by engaging in business beyond his ability to 
manage. ) 

V. Are Friends clear of importing, vending, distilling, or the 
unnecessary use of spirituous liquors and of frequenting 
taverns? 

VI. Do friends maintain a faithful testimony against a hire- 
ling ministry, oaths, military service, clandestine trade, prize- 
goods, and lotteries? ; 

VII. Is care taken to deal with offenders seasonably and 
impartially, and to evince to those who will not be reclaimed a 


spirit of meekness and love before judgment is placed upon 
them? . 


(One Friend had been disowned, and I remem- 
bered how often the committee visited and prayed 
with him and with what hesitation they gave him 
up. ) 

Once in every three months the advices were read: 

Friends are advised to observe due moderation in the furni- 
ture of their houses, and to avoid superfluity in their manner 
of living; to attend to the limitations of truth in their temporal 


business; to inspect the state of their temporal affairs once a 
year and to make their wills whilst in health. 


Then there were queries for ministers and elders: 


I. Are ministers in the exercise of their gifts, careful to wait 
for divine ability? Are they sound in word and doctrine? 

II. Are ministers and elders good examples in uprightness, 
temperance and moderation and careful to train up their fam- 
ilies in plainness of speech, dress, and simplicity of manners, 
as becomes our Christian profession? 


(Luecy’s father was a minister, and yet she wore 
the kind of clothes I should have liked to wear, and 
Annie’s mother allowed her to say Miss and Mister. ) 


Let all, in their testimonies, be cautious of using unneces- 
sary preambles, and of asserting too positively a divine 
impulse; the power of truth which accompanies is the true evi- 
dence. 


Let all be cautious of interrupting the solemnity of meetings 
by unnecessary additions toward the conclusion. 

“Let all be careful not to hurt their service by tones, avoid- 
ing all affectations and those gestures which do not comport 
with Christian gravity. 

These advices were very necessary, as even a 
child knew, for there were those who used tones 
and were a cause of much levity on the part of the 
younger generation. Such an examination was 
carried on once in three months, and annually an 
abstract of the answers was made and forwarded to 
the yearly meeting. It was considered a disgrace 
for Friends to allow their poor to be cared for by 
the county or for any of their members to commit 
abuses against morality. Any tendencies to do this 
were examined into and a committee sent to visit the 
offenders in the love of the Gospel, hoping to reclaim 
them from the evil of their ways; if considered hope- 
less, they were “disowned.” 


A discipline like this covered the needs of the 
primitive community in the country d6r small town, 
and at one time Friends were the largest sect in the 
Colonies. As time went on and life grew more com- 
plex, more and more of the members were dropped 
for non-attendance, non-payment of dues, for lack 
of unity with the meetings to which they belonged, 
or for offences that would be tolerated by more 
liberal denominations, such as attending a dance or 
marrying out of meeting; gradually Friends lost 
their membership and their young people went to 
other Churches. A score of years later new queries 
were made, more suitable to the needs of the times 
and to modern religious ideas. The annual queries 
with regard to the settlement of new meetings and 
the education of youth under Friends influences were 
dropped entirely, and for written answers were sub- 
stituted solemn pauses in which each query was con- 
sidered in silence. Many additions were made to 
the “advices,” which still conclude: “Finally, dear 
Friends, let your whole conduct and conversation be 
such as becomes the Gospel. Exercise yourselves 
to have always a conscience void of offense toward 
God and man. Be steadfast and faithful in your 
allegiance and service to the Lord; continue in His 
love, endeavoring to keep the unity of the. spirit 
in the bond of peace.” 

It was a very difficult religion for a child, but 
there was no relaxation of the rule that she must go 
to meeting twice a week, and the idea of spiritual 
worship and the Presence where even two or three 
are gathered together in His name made an inef- 
faceable impression. The little girl grew into 
adolescence, was sent to a Friends school, learned 
history and literature as a part of the spiritual 
growth of the world, and scientific discovery as a 
process of thinking God’s thoughts after Him, heard 
the best ministers in the Society speak, and then came 
home to attend the little meeting again. By this 
timé the few houses had become a village, the service 
had changed, there was less silence, more talk, and 
some very bad singing. A revival had become an 
annual occurrence, and the ministers were learn- 
ing the tricks of oratory. The college student sat 
in a state of rebellion during these miscellaneous 
services—a mixture of the old moving of the Spirit 
with the kind of program common to other Churches. 
All the time I sat, I wondered why anyone should 
attend this when they could read good books at 
home, or could go out and look at the fields and 
hills. I decided, as before, that people came to see 
each other, and worshiping God was just an excuse. 
If they wanted to hear God’s voice, why did they not 
read Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” or Arnold’s 
“Rugby Chapel,” or Browning, or Emerson, or, 
above all, Carlyle’s ‘Everlasting No’? To the 
riotous race impulses which struggled with the 
intellect for mastery in adolescence these were the 
prophets which spoke His voice. 

Time went on and brought middle life in a modern 
city, far away from the simple surroundings of 
| youth. Many a Quaker man and woman has sought 
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in vain for satisfaction in the religious world of 
today. He or she has gone from Church to Chureh, 
hoping to find one suitable for a home. This 
Quaker woman has been carried out of herself by 
the splendid concepts of the Catholic and Episcopal 
services, but has learned to leave before the sermon 
if she would keep the religious frame of mind; she 
has enjoyed the intellectual atmosphere of the Uni- 
tarian Church or the Ethical Society, but has gone 
away with stoical determination to do her duty 
rather than with Christian joy in service; she has 
gone to the Methodists for human sympathy and 
affection, has heard the great lights of all liberal 
Churches, has tried to join the Christian Socialists 
in working for a kingdom to come, but in every- 
thing has realized that “they are but broken lights 
of Thee.” She has found by experience the truth 
of the message of Goethe that only in activity is there 
satisfaction, but in no Church has she found the 
activity that made the doctrine seem real. It has 
only been in definite work for her day and genera- 
tion that the meaning of the symbolic language of 
religion, which to youth was cant and hypocrisy, 
has been revealed. 

In passing through such a Wander-Jahre the 
Quaker woman has not been alone. Almost all the 
sects that came out of the Protestant Reformation 
are decadent now, and the world is beginning to 
realize that their formation was.a mistake. The 
social enlightenment that has been going on has made 
it clear that the consolations of religion without the 
works of righteousness are as impossible as rest 
without labor, and for this reason many persons have 
gone into other forms of organization which do the 
work the Church should do and did do in the times 
of its greatest effectiveness. 


(To be continued.) 


IF I CAN LIVE. 
If I can live 
To make some pale face brighter, and to give 
A second luster to some tear-dimmed eye, 
Or een impart 
One throb of comfort to an aching heart, 
Or cheer some wayworn soul in passing by; 


If I can lend 
A strong hand to the fallen, or defend 
The right against a single envious strain, 
My life, though bare 
Perhaps of much that seemeth dear and fair 
To us on earth, will not have been in vain. 


The purest joy, 
Most near to heaven, far from earth’s alloy, 
Is bidding clouds give way to sun and shine; 
And ’twill be well, 
If on that day of days the angels tell 
Of me: “She did her best for one of thine.” 


—Helen Hunt Jackson. 


“Grow old along with me; 

The best is yet to be, 
The last of life for which the first was made; 

Our times are in His hand 

Who saith, a whole I planned; : 
Youth shows but half: trust God, see all, nor be afraid.” 


Gorrespondence. 


To tHe Eprror or THe AMERICAN FRIEND: 


I have read with much interest the article by President 

Isaac Sharpless on “The Meetings of Worship Among 
Friends,” that appeared in Tue AMERICAN FRIEND, Seventh 
month 22d, and feel thankful that he has brought under notice 
the great value of periods of silence in our meetings. 
_ [ have had the opportunity of visiting a number of meetings 
in America, and while deeply appreciating the earnest spirit 
that prevailed in many of them, I felt that Friends there were 
losing a great privilege in not leaving room for united quiet 
waiting on God that they might know His will and that He 
might speak to each individual heart during such times of 
silence. 

In the busy days in which we now live, it is all the more 
necessary to have such a pause that our thoughts may be 
brought into harmony with the living Christ who has promised 
to be in the midst of those who gather in His name. 

I quite agree with President Sharpless that continued silent 
meetings are not likley to build up an active Church, but that 
is very different from allowing little, or no, opportunity for 
silent worship as is frequently the case at present. Is it that 
we are afraid to trust God in the matter, and think it neces- 
sary for the human voice to be heard for the whole time of 
the meeting? 

Other religious bodies have begun to appreciate the value 
of silence during some of their gatherings, and in the recent 
revival that has taken place in the mission field in Manchuria, 
we read (see The Friend [London], Seventh month 30th) that 
times of silence in some of the meetings have been the means 
of breaking down many hearts under a sense of sin. 

I know what faithful service the pastors and ministers are 
rendering in so many of the American meetings, and I believe 
that such times of quiet waiting as have been pleaded for, will 
be a great help to them in enabling them to realize the cover- 
ing power of the Almighty over the meeting. It seems to me 
that one of the chief functions of the pastor is not so much to 
speak himself, as to seek to help forward the Spiritual life of 
every member, and to encourage each to take his or her right 
share in the work of the Church, whether it be of a vocal or 
silent nature. 

The Psalmist wrote, “Be still and know that I am God,” and 
the same stillness before God is needed in the present day, and 
especially so during, at\any rate, a portion of the time of our 
meetings for worship. 

I remain, 
Thine sincerely, 


CHARLES E. Jacop. 
Enderley, Dalkey, County Dublin, Ireland. 
Eighth month 3, 1900. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourszelues 


Hannah J. Bailey, Winthrop Center, Me., superintendent 
of the Department of Peace and Arbitration of the World’s 
W.C. T. U., has recently sent a letter of greeting to all of the 
peace societies of the world. 


Alida A. Greene writes from 2123 Obear Avenue, St. Louis, 
Mo., telling of her desire to meet with Friends in that city. 
She hopes to find a few who are interested in forming a nucleus 
of a meeting. All who unite with her concern, and can be of 
any service, should communicate with her at the above address. 


Among the Union Street Friends, Kokomo, Ind., are the 
following octogenarians: Nathan Pickett, 90; Many Ann 
Crosson, 89; Catharine Pickett, 86; Aseneth Nixon, 88; Joseph 
Peacock, 83; Deborah Hollowell, 83; Maris Jay, 80. 


Vanwert Quarterly Meeting was held at Vanwert, Ohio, the 
6th to the 8th inst., inclusive. Virgil Brock preached a very 
earnest and practical sermon Seventh-day. Reports from the 
different departments of church work were encouraging, 
especially the report on evangelistic, pastoral and Church 
Extension. ; 


A new Science Hall has been erected at Wilmington Col- 
lege, Wilmington, O. It affords facilities in science teaching 
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equal to the best colleges in the State and superior to that of 
many. Dr. Stanley Coulter, of Purdue University, will give 
the address at the formal opening of the hall Seventh-day 
the 21st inst. See notice in another column. - 


a 


_ Whitewater Monthly Meeting, from which the present meet- 
ings in and near Richmond, Indiana, have developed, was 
founded Ninth month 20, 1809; and the Friends of Richmond 
are planning to celebrate the rooth anniversary, Ninth month 
30th and Tenth month ist and 2d. The provisional program 
appears elsewhere in this issue. 


William P. Pinkham, associate editor of The Evangelical 
Friend, published at Cleveland, Ohio, who has ae ae 
pastoral work in the meeting at Alliance, Ohio, has accepted 
a call to the principalship of the Bible Workers’ Training 
School, at Huntington Park, California. He will continue 


with The Evangelical Friend. 


Sylvester Newlin and family, recently of Noblesville, Ind., 
started for their new field of labor on the 16th inst. Their 
address will be 610 Summit Avenue, Pasadena, California. He 
asks the quarterly meetings of ministry and oversight of 
Western Yearly Meeting to send the extracts for the yearly 
meeting to John T. Hadley, Plainfield, Indiana. 


The Penn College revival team began tent meetings at Ack- 
worth, Ia., Eighth month Ist. Interest and attendance were 
good from the start. The preaching was clear and earnest, 
and the singing such as reached the people. Several conver- 
sions were reported. The quarterly meeting will convene at 
Ackworth the 2tst with a meeting of the ministers and elders 
the preceding day. 


Friends Academy, Fowler, Kansas, has recently secured 
pledges for $400 per year for five years to apply on the running 
expenses of the school. Efforts are now being made to raise 
$2,000 by subscription to liquidate its building debt and install 
a hot water heating plant. H. H. Townsend remains as prin- 
cipal. Mary Franklin, Wilmington, O., and Martha Little, will 
assist. A good interest in the academy is manifest. 


It has now been a year since the office of a central secre- 
tary was opened at Friends Institute, Philadelphia. The posi- 
tion has been occupied by William Edward Cadbury, and 
Friends have found his labors very helpful in promoting var- 
ious lines of religious and philanthropic endeavor. Like 
many other good enterprizes,, however, the work is maintained 
by voluntary contributions, and interested Friends should read 
the notice which we publish in another column. 


White River Monthly Meeting of Friends met at Win- 
chester, Ind., the 7th inst., with a large attendance. Wm. J. 
Sayers preached, using for a subject, “A Trinity of Vic- 
tories.” Others followed with harmony of thought. After 
the time spent in worship much business was transacted. A 
report of the number of members was given which is as fol- 
lows: Winchester, 585; White River, 193; Jericho, 254; Mt. 
Pleasant, 148; Rural, 75, total 1,255, a net gain over last year 
of 47. 

Martha and Mary Cox and Thomas Armstrong attended 
meeting at Whittier, Cal., the Ist inst. Mary Cox preached at 
the morning, and Martha Cox at the evening meeting. 

Members of the Whittier Bible School took a “hay-ride” 
to San Gabriel River the 24th ult., where a delightful picnic 
was enjoyed. 

Emma A. Thompson, Whittier. Cal., has been called to 
Carmel, Ind., to the sick bed of her mother, who is suffering 
from a tumor, with little hope of recovery. 


Friends University, Wichita, Kansas, has had a_ steady 
and continuous growth from its very beginning. Last year the 
enrollment in all departments reached 382. The work is being 
strengthened with each succeeding year, the facilities are being 
enlarged and improved, and the surroundings made more 
pleasing and attractive. At the present time five rooms are 
in way of completion, work is being done on the main hall- 
ways of the first and third floors, the heating plant is being 
improved and enlarged and a large amount of work is being 
done on the driveways, walks and in grading the campus, etc. 


These improvements will add much to the appearance of the 
university as well as to general comfort and convenience. 


Haviland Academy will open on Ninth month 13th. 
Frank H. Clark will be principal, assisted by Maria Francisco, 
a graduate of Earlham College, and Ethlyne Shoemaker, who 
will give instruction in elocution. The trustees have done 
away with the Preparatory Department in order to do better 
work in the other departments. The laboratory has been sup- 
plied with apparatus, and new tables will be furnished before 
the opening of school. New floors are being placed in some 
of the rooms. The music room will be papered and put in 
first-class condition. Other improvements are being made. 
Pledges have been secured which assure an income of nearly 
$1,000 a year for the next five years, which together with the 
tuition receipts make the outlook encouraging. 

Our Friends across the water have lost a valuable member 
in the death of Dr. William Wilson, which occurred the 27th 
ult. In commenting on the subject, The Friend (london) 
says: “At the age of fifty-one, our friend is taken from us; 
greatly to the loss of the Friends Foreign Mission Association, 
of which he had been the valued secretary since 1901, and to 
that of the Society at large. Dr. Wilson first entered the for- 
eign missionary field in Madagascar, in 1877; and his retire- 
ment from the work there in 1901, to take up the secretariat 
in England, was felt by the native Church as a heavy loss. Dr. 
Wilson subsequently paid a farewell visit to Madagascar. In 
the early weeks of the present year he had an important share 
in the deputation to our mission stations in India. With Dr. 
Wilson’s relatives, with our missionaries, and the office staff, 
there will be among Friends a feeling of keen sympathy.” 


BORN. 


SmituH.—To Fred E. and Mary Lawrence Smith, Danville, 
Ind., Eighth month 2, 1909, a daughter. 


MARRIED. 


Huwn'toon-BirpsaLu.—At the home of the bride’s parents, 
Samuel A. and Martha G. Birdsall, Wallkill, N. Y., Seventh 
month 28, 1909, Harrison Burrows Huntoon, Providence, R. L., 
and Jeanette Dickie Birdsall. 


DIED. 


Hacxer.—At his home, 776 West 5th Street, Superior, Wis., 
Sixth month 13, 1909, Jeremiah Winslow Hacker, in his 
seventy-fifth year. He was a birthright Friend who lived a 
consistent, upright life. 


Hurcutson.—At her home in Andover, Mass., Fifth month 
21, 1909, Adele S. Hutchison. She was an elder in the Min- 
neapolis Friends meeting, consistent and loyal to the Church 
of her adoption, often speaking to the edification of those 
assembled. She was a prominent member of the Homeopathic 
Medical Society of Minneapolis, until failing health obliged 
her to give up her practice and return to her old home in 
Massachusetts. 


McCracken.—At the home of his parents, Dr. and Jane H. 
McCracken, Guilford College, N. C., First month 30, 1909, 
Ralph McCracken, aged four years and nine months. 


RanpotpH.—On the 20th of Seventh month, 1009, Mary 
Randolph, aged eighty-two years, a member, of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends for the Western. District, Philadelphia. 
The remains were interred in Friends Southwestern Ground. 


Russeiu.—At his home in Minneapolis, Minn., Fifth month 
16, 1909, William Russell, in his 59th year. He joined the 
Friends Society in Glasgow, Scotland, and upon moving to 
Minneapolis, brought his letter to that meeting, his wife and 
daughters joining by request. He was a member in good 
standing. He was State bee inspector for Minnesota. 

Toucker—At her home near New London, Ind., Seventh 
month 22, 1909, Ruth (Newlin) Tucker, wife of Jasper 
Tucker, aged fifty-six years. She was a faithful member of 
New London Monthly Meeting. 

Way.—At Fishertown, Pa., on Eighth month 2, 1909, Jane 
Way, an elder of Dunning’s Creek Monthly Meeting, in the 
seventy-ninth year of her age. 
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Che International Lesson 


THIRD QUARTER. 
LESSON IX. EIGHTH MONTH 29, 1909. 
PAUL ON CHRISTIAN LOVE. 
E. ‘Cor: .13'¢ t-%3. 


GotpeEn TExt.—And now abideth faith, 
hope, love, these three; but the greatest of 
these is love. I Cor. 13 : 13. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Eighth month 22d. 
Lover le Corea psit st. 


Christian 


Third-day. Beauty of unity. Ps. 133. 

Fourth-day. The great commandment. 
Matt. 34-40. 

Vifth-day. Sign of discipleship. John 13: 


31-35. 
. Sixth-day. New commandment. I John 2: 
-17. 


Seventh-day. Christ’s command. John 15: 


“17. 
Figst-day. God is love. I John 4 : 7-21, 


Time—The First Epistle to the 
Corinthians was written from Ephesus, 
probably in 57 A. D. : 

Occasion—It is evident that the 
events which called forth this epistie 
happened not long after the founding of 
the Church—possibly four years after 
Paul’s first visit to Corinth. Owing to 
the character of the Gentile converts, 
and to the moral and commercial atmos- 
phere of the city, many difficulties arose 
in the Christian community, and it was 
Paul’s object to settle differences and 
elevate the plane of spiritual life. 

What is known as the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians is only one of a 
series, of which only two have come 
down to us. This is shown in 5 :9, II; 
in 4:15, 18, I9 there seems to be a 
reference to an epistle from the Corin- 
thians. This is clearer in 7:1; 8: 1-10; 
10:25; 11:2. It would be very inter- 
esting could we see the whole corres- 
pondence. 

The difficulties existing in the com- 
munities were such as seem very 
strange to us at the present, and such 
as would hardly be tolerated for a 
moment. The explanation of the condi- 
tion of the Corinthian Church is the 
character of the times, and especially 
the low morality of the Gentiles of 
Corinth. They hardly seem to have 
known what morality was. 

The lesson is taken from the latter 
half of the epistle where Paul writes con- 
cerning spiritual gifts. Its special mean- 
ing is that to possess these gifts is 
good, but to exercise them in the spirit 
of love is better—‘a more excellent 
way” (I Cor. 12:31). The American 
Revised Version should be used if pos- 
sible. The change made in the R. V. 
from “charity” to “love” deserves 
notice. It is (1) consistent, for the 
Greek word used is translated “love” 
almost everywhere else; (2) “charity” 
may be mistaken for almsgiving; (3) 
it is in accord with the teachings of 


Christ, and is emphasized in John’s 
writings. 
1. “Tongues.” This was the gift 


most highly valued by the Corinthians 
(see Chap. 14:1-18). “Love.” There 
are two words used in the New Testa- 


ment which are translated “love; 
“agapas” (noun agapé, the word used 
here), and “philes.” The former 


means “a love founded in admiration, 
veneration, esteem,’ while the latter 
means the close love of friendship, per- 
sonal affection. Compare John 21:15, 


[Eighth month 


of other persons’ 


where Christ uses the former and Peter 
the latter; in verse 17 Christ changes to 
Peter’s word—“I am become sounding 


brass, or a clanging cymbal.” Mere 
noise, and nothing more. 
2. “Prophecy.” Inspired utterance. 


Paul supposes an unusual combination 
of gifts, thus greatly strengthening his 
statement. “All faith.” <A faith that 
works wonders. Compare Matt. 17:20; 
PUSAN. 

3. A still stronger statement, empha- 
sizing those things which were consid- 
ered of great value, and which marked 
the height of self-denial in the works of 
love. “It profiteth me nothing.” If the 
spirit of love is not present all this is 
simply so far as the man himself. is con- 
cerned—nothing. 

4. “Love suffereth long.” Is patient 
shortcomings, “con- 
trols resentment in face of provocation.” 
“Kind.” Gentle. Rom. 2:4. “Vaunt- 
eth.” Outward display. “Puffed up.” 
Condition of inward arrogance. 

5. “Taketh not account’ of evil.” 
R. V. Does not reckon up grievances 
against any. 

6. “Rejoiceth not in unrighteousness. 
R. V. That is, the wickedness of others 
—in hearing or telling of the shortcom- 
ings of others. “Rejoiceth with the 


truth.” R. V. That is in the spread 
and victory of truth. 

. “Beareth.” Does not give way; 
“Believeth.” Puts the best construction 
on everything. “Hopeth.” Hopes for 
the best. 

8. “Love never faileth.” Knowledge, 


prophecy, tongues, etc., are but means 


to an end. “Love remains the comple- 
tion and perfection of our human 
being.” 


g. “In part.” Imperfectly, partially. 

11. ‘When I was a child, I spake as 
a child, I felt as a child, I thought as a 
child; now that I am become a man, I 
have put away childish things.” R. V. 
This is a great utterance. Paul says 
that there must be growth—growth in 
grace and in knowledge. No man can 
afford to stand still—not to advance is 
to go back. 

12, “For now we see in a mirror 
darkly.” The mirrors of Paul’s day 
were made of metal, and only imper- 
fectly reflected the image of the face. 
(See also Ex. 38:8.) It is impossible 
for us with our human limitations to 
understand Divine and spiritual things, 
except in an imperfect way. “Then face 
to face.” Face to face with God. “Then 
shall I know as also I have been 
known.” R. V. “Then I shall plainly 
know spiritual things with a knowledge 
like that of God.” 

13. “But now abideth faith, hope, 
love, these three; and the greatest of 
these is love.” R. V. These three alone 
are eternal. Faith in God will continue 
in the life to come; so will hope (ex- 
pectation of still further blessing), for 
we most expect progress; love is the 
mainspring of hope and faith, and so is 
the greatest thing, for “God is love.” 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN 1909. 


Ohio Yearly Meeting in Mt: Pleasant, 
Ohio, Eighth month 24th. Edward 
Mott, clerk, 3207 Cedar Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Iowa Yearly Meeting in Oskaloosa, 
Towa, Eighth month 31st. Stephen M. 
Hadley, clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


Christian Endeavor. 


{Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1124 Park 
Road, Washingtcn, D. C] 


TOPIC FOR EIGHTH MONTH 29, 1909. 


HOME MISSIONS: OUR COSMO- 
POLITAN POPULATION. 
LUKE 13 : 22-30. 

DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Second-day, Eighth month 23d. Our invi- 
tation to the world. Isa. 58 : 6-9 
Third-day. Justice for all. 

15-18. 

Fourth-day. 
"7 Fifth-day. Christ for all.: Tit: 2: rz-15. 

Sixth-day. All for Christ. I John 2:1, 2. 

Seventh-day. The Bible our butwark. Deut. 
435-9. 

A simple little experiment in physics 
consists in placing the two ends of a 
siphon in two vessels of water and 
controlling the direction of the flow by 
raising or lowering one of the vessels 
so as to bring the surface of the water 
in it alternately above and below that 
in the other. “Water seeks its own 
level,” impelled by the force of gravita- 
tion. So of a large part of the world’s 
population, developing a mobility under 
the pressure of circumstances of various 
kinds that is comparable to the flowing 
of the water in the vessels. 

The early centuries of our era wit- 
nessed vast race movements, displace- 
ments and conquests of nations, and 
history tells of the “barbarian hordes” 


“Deut. 1: 


Kindness to all. Deut. 24: 


“BUNCOMBE” 
IT DON’T ALWAYS PAY TO BE SKEPTICAL. 


When a newspaper writer and proof 
reader that works nights can feed him- 
self out of dyspepsia, which most all that 
class suffer with, it is worth while to 
know the kind of food used. 

This man says: 

“Being a newspaper writer and proof 
reader, also a graduate in medicine as 
well, though not practicing, makes a 
combination that would produce a skep- 
tic on the subject if anything would. 

“Day after day I read the proof on 
the Grape-Nuts advertisements with the 
feeling that they were all ‘buncombe.’ 
All this time I was suffering from dys- 
pepsia from the improper food I was 
eating at the restaurant. 

“One day I saw a package of Grape- 
Nuts at the restaurant and tried some 
with good, rich cream. ‘The food took 
my fancy at once. After a few lunches 
at midnight I noted an improvement in 
my feelings, and was able to work with 
less fatigue. 

“T have used Grape-Nuts as a regular 
diet since then, and have improved 
greatly. The old dyspepsia and bad 
feelings that I thought were necessary 
adjuncts to night work all disappeared, 
and I am able to do much more and 
better work with less effort than ever 
before. 

“T was nearly ready to give up night 
work and seek health in some other walk 
in life, but thanks to my change in diet 
I am now all right.” “There’s a Rea- 
son.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville’ in 
pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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of Goths and Vandals that con- 
quered Rome in the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies. But those hordes, multiplied 
four-fold, would not equal the peaceful 
army of invasion that has swept, in 
large measure from those same areas, 
prolific of human beings, to the shores 
of the United States during the past 
four years. During 1905, 1906 and 10907 
the daily average of immigrants was 
nearly 3,000,—a total of almost three 
and a half millions of aliens landing on 
our shores within the three years. The 
annual return is estimated at from one- 
fourth to one-third of the arrivals. In 
1905. 17 per cent of the arrivals had 
been in this country before. So, like 
the water flowing through the siphon, 
the question is one of equilibrium, of 
the balance of opportunity, of the 
measurement and adjustment of forces 
that operate in Europe and America to 
lead men to seek a door of hope. 

With the immigrant there is hardly 
any other stimulus than the material 
one, the exceptions being of minor 
importance, unless it be in the case of 
the Russian Jew. So long as. oppor- 
tunity is greater in America than in the 
home land, so long will the immigrant 
knock at our doors and seek to plant 
himself in our cities, our mines, factories 
and farms. The source is not exhaust- 
ing itself; an annual outflow of 3,000,000 
souls would still leave Europe with a 
larger population at the end of the cen- 
tury than at its beginning. 


BAD DREAMS 
CAUSED BY COFFEE. 


“T have been a coffee drinker, more or 
less, ever since I can remember, until 
a few months ago I became more and 
more nervous and irritable, and finally I 
could not sleep at night for I was hor- 
ribly disturbed by dreams of all sorts 
and a species of distressing nightmare. 

“Finally, after hearing the experience 
of numbers of friends who had quite 
coffee and were drinking Postum and 
learning of the great benefits they had 
derived, I concluded coffee must be the 
cause of my trouble, so I got some 
Postum and had it made strictly accord- 
ing to directions. 

“T was astonished at the flavor and 
taste. It entirely took the place of 
coffee, and to my very great satisfaction, 
I began to sleep peacefully and sweetly. 
My nerves improved, and I wish I could 
wean every man, woman and child from 
the unwholesome drug—ordinary coffee. 

“People really do not appreciate or 
realize what a powerful drug it is and 
what terrible effects it has on the human 
system. If they did, hardly a pound of 
it would be sold. I would never think of 
going back to coffee again. I would 
almost as soon think of putting my 
hand in a fire after I had once been 
burned. 

“A young lady friend of ours had 
stomach trouble for a long time, and 
could not get well as lone as she used 
coffee. She finally quit coffee and began 
the use of Postum and is now perfectly 
well. Yours for health.” 4 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


The problem of the immigrant is 
whether he shall be Americanized in 
a real and beneficent sense, or whether 


he shall exploit the land of his adoption | 


and fail of assimilation and adjustment. 
Only a few years ago the bulk of immi- 
gration was of races that knew some- 
thing of self-government and popular 
education. Many were of Protestant 
faiths and their Teutonic and Celtic 
stocks were easily admitted into the 
closest relationships with those of like 
blood and faith who had preceded them 
in the early days of our nation’s history. 
A marked change in recent years gives 
us Slavic Catholics and: the non-com- 
mingling Hebrew. Ignorance of free 
institutions and of even the rudiments 
of learning characterize many of them, 
and the massing tendency that dom- 
inates them prevents the American 
leaven from operating as it has been 
wont to do. 

This then is in part the problem,— 
the outline of the material to be worked 
upon. Capital exploits the body of the 
immigrant for the gain it can make for 
itself: brought to the doors of the 
churches of America, he must be taught 
to enter them that he may be gained for 
Christ and for a higher and better cit- 
izenship than he can ever know until 


the Light of the world dawns truly on | 


his weary but eager eyes. 


(Continued from page 518.) 
lished in book form. The program to 
date, subject to change, is as follows: 


FIFTH-DAY EVENING. 
Reception. 
Address by William Dudley Foulke. 
SIXTH-DAY. 

Three sessions will occur and the fol- 
lowing papers will be read: 

“Pioneer Members .of Whitewater 
Monthly Meeting to 1828,” Eli Jay. 

“Pioneer Life 100 Years Ago,” Prof. 
Harlow Lindley. 


“History of Whitewater Monthly 
Meeting Held at East Main Street,” Eli 
Jay. 

“History of Whitewater Monthly | 


Meeting Held at North A_ Street,” 
Frances M. Robinson. 

“Contributions of Quakerism to Mod- 
ern Civilization,’ Dr. Jesse H. Holmes. 


There will also be three sessions on 
Seventh-day, and the following speakers 
have consented to take part: 

“Influence of Quakerism on Educa- 
tion,” Robert L. Kelly. 

“Equal Responsibilities and Privileges 
for Women,” Mary F. Morrisson. 

Poem, Wm. N. Trueblood. 

“Ancient Customs of Friends,” Elmina 
Wilson and Miriam McDivitt. 

“Klements of Strength in Friends 
Business Meeting,” Wilson S. Doan. 

“Outlook for Friends,” Prof. Elbert 
Russell. 

Address, Dr. Rufus M. Jones. . 

Several biographical sketches of indi- 
viduals and families are being prepared 
and will be read at the different sessions. 
It is the plan also to have an “Open 
Meeting” at each session, so that oppor- 
tunity may be given for volunteer 
remarks. 

Those wishing information in refer- 


“ence to entertainment should address 


Joun H. JoHnson, 
Cuartrs H. Moore, 
CHarLtEs NEWMAN, 
All of Richmond, Ind. 


PENN COLLEGE 


LOCATED AT 


OSKALOOSA, IOWA 


is a Christian College under the direction 
of Iowa Yearly Meeting of Friends 


PENN COLLEGE is equaled by few Educa- 


tionally and surpassed by 
none Spiritually. 

affords a ‘‘ Guarded Educa- 
tion” 

invites you to Send for a 
Catalog. 


PENN COLLEGE 
PENN COLLEGE 


ADDRESS 


PRESIDENT OF PENN COLLEGE, 
Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


FRIENDSWOOD ACADEMY 


The only Friends school in Texas, and the 
only school of its kind in the Gulf Coast Country 
Offers a full college preparatory course. Located 
in the great orange and fig section, in which 
great advantages are offered the home-seeker 
from the cold and frozen North. Climate mild 
and healthful. Send for Catalog, Address, 

W. R. WORTHINGTON, Principal, or 
L. D. STEVENSON, Secretary of Board, Friends- 
wood, Texas. 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate 


MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 
§ Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones | Keystone, Race 70-09 


HALF TONES 
LINE CUTS 
COLOR WORK 


NM Cor 1O™ ARCH 
FHVIL.ADEL PHIA. 


THE BREAKERS 
Beach Haven, N. J. 


Patronized by Friends. Right on the ocean. 
Recently renovated. View of ocean from every 
room. Comfortable and home-like. 

Send for Booklet 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘The 
American Friend”’ to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
line each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than asc. Cash with order. 


A GOOD OPENING—For a Friends settlement 
in the Pan Handle of Texas. Where land is 
cheap, climate delightful, good water, mild 
winters, in a good farming district. For infor- 
mation write, GrorGr O. CARPENTER, Plain- 
view, Texas. 


AMERICAN FRIENDS designing to spend 
some time in London will find pleasant lodgings, 
with or without board, with Mrs. Ellen Elizabeth 
Crawshaw, 99 Jerningham Road, New Cross, 
S. E., a neat and quiet locality. Reference, 
Gilbert and Anna G. Cope, West Chester, Pa. 


WANT to correspond with a Friend that 
wants work through the fall and winter. J. 3 
Bonn, Stafford, Kansas. 


If you have anything to adver- 
tise, use the Subscribers?’ Want 
Column of The American Friend. 
The cost for space is small and the 
results are almost invariably grati- 
fying. The American Friend, $010 
Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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FINANCIAL 


For 84 years we have been paying our cus- 
tomers the highest returns consistent with 
(conservative methods. First mortgage loans 
goof $200 and up which we can recommend after 
the most thorough personal investigation. 
$25 Certificates of Deposit also for savings investors. 


Ask for Loan List No. 702, 


PERKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kans. 


FARM MORTGAGES 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment —tested by our cus- 


tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 
est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list. 


ELLSWORTH Anpb JONES. 


IOWA’ FALLS, IOWA. 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and Okla- 
homa, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. Safest form of investment; no fluctuations 
in value; securities personally inspected; no 
loan made to exceed 40 per cent. of our valuation. 
Collections made without expense to Investor. 
Long and successful experience. References 
furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind 
JosEPH J. DICKINSON FRANK M. REED 


6’ NET TO| FARM 
LENDER |! LOANS 


Write for up to date map of the new state and 
descriptive papers of our high grade first mort- 
gage loans on improved real estate in Eastern 
Oklahoma, the richest agricultural country in 
the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third value. 
All securities personally inspected by a salaried 
employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance Com- 
panies and Individuals who have invested in 
our mortgages for years. 


THE AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


WALTER B. PASCHALL, Pres’t 


ATOKA - = OKLAHOMA 


The Provident Life and Trust Go. | 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Qffice, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders Z Hs 
Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 


capital stock . § F 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, 
RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, re- 
twnable on demand, for which interest 
is allowed. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 
from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 
T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 


JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mer. Ins. Dept. 


J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS | 


ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 
JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 


™. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
ASA S. WING 
JAMES V. WATSON 


WM. LONGSTRETH JOHN B. MORGAN 


oom THE NEW FRIENDS SETTLEMENT —, 


In ALFALFA VALLEY, near Scott City, Kansas. 


Since our last statement in ‘‘The American Friend,” in Fifth month last, Friends 
have purchased one thousand and six hundred acres of our SUB-IRRIGATED 
ALFALFA LAND, at a cost of Sixty-one Thousand, Six Hundred Dollars. Then 
we owned three thousand acres. Now we own four thousand, six hundred acres, 
that represent an investment of One Hundred and Sixty Thousand Dollars and a 
present selling valuation of over Two Hundred Thousand Dollars. There is no more 
safe, conservative and true estimate of farm land values than that of Friends who 
were raised on the farm AND HAVE SO CONSIDERABLE SUMS TO INVEST. But 
careful financiers are also investing. The President of one of the largest National 
Banks in Nebraska, who bought 6,000 acres three years ago, has just bought 15,000 
acres more. Why these large investments? Because this land produces FOUR 
FULL CROPS EACH YEAR, without any expense of plowing, seeding or cultivation, 
as alfalfa is a perennial. Because ONE acre of SUB-IRRIGATED alfalfa produces 
as much as FOUR acres of corn. Because SUB-IRRIGATED alfalfa can be depended 
on to produce annually Forty Dollars gross and Twenty-five Dollars NET from 
each acre. In exceptional cases the annual product has sold for three times these 
amounts, One Hundred and Twenty Dollars. The above average has been maintained 
for ten years. But will it continue? YES. Because the area from which merchant- 
able alfalfa meal (more especially the grade required for shipment to the Atlantic 
States and for exportation to Europe) is or ever can be produced, is limited to the 
few narrow valleys of the semi-arid West. Wherever there is sufficient rainfall to 
grow corn, THAT RAINFALL largely ruins the color of the hay in curing. Green 
alfalfa meal cam not be made from brown alfalfa hay. The possible supply can 
never equal the demand. Then alfalfa meal is worth as much as corn meal in the 
world’s markets and has a GREATER STOCK-FOOD value for milch cows, poultry, 
and when mixed with corn meal, for stock of all kinds. Our SUB-IRRIGATED 
alfalfa produces three tons of alfalfa meal per acre each year. Speculative values 
are uncertain. Productive values are DEPENDABLE. 


For further facts, please address, 


HERBERT J. MOTT, Scott City, Kansas. 


NEW BOOKS 


The Swarthmore Lecture of 
1909, or 


William S. 


Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphi= 


BARGAINS IN PRINTING 


You can buy a straw hat for a quarter, a suit of | 


clothes for $6.75, and a grand piano for $59. But Spiritual Guidance in Quaker 
you get what you payfor. Youcan buy a straw 


hat for $40, a suit of clothes for $80, anda grand | Experience 
piano for $18,000. And then again you get what | BY 


you pay for. Strictly speaking, there are few 
real “ bargains.”” The cheap skate gets what he | WILLIAM C. BRAITHWAITE, B. A., LL. B. 
109 Pages, Cloth Postage Paid 55 cents 


is looking for—cheapness. And the man who 
wants merit, pays for it.—‘‘ Now and Then.” | 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. | 
akers o} e Better Kind of Printin = e 
Try Us "Ot Filbert St. Philadelphia | SIde=Lights on New Testament 


| Research 
| BY 
J. RENDEL HARRIS, M.A., D. Litt. 
243 Pages, Cloth Postage Paid $1.85 
| 
Little Book of Selections 
ASSETS, $82,228,483.14 from the 
5,441,841.53 Children of Light 
4 5 ; : . %,831,007.86 | BY 


Charter Perpetual. RUFUS M. JONES, M. A., D. Litt. 
Containing Extracts from the Mystic 
Experiences of Twenty-four of the Karly 
Friends, ; 


89 Pages, Cloth 


And is empowered by law to act as EX- | 
ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, | 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, | 
| 
| 


RECEIVER, AGENT, ete. 75 cents 


Postage Paid 


Selections from Isaac Penington 
BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. BY 
HENRY BRYAN BINNS 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 93 Pages, Cloth Postage Paid 


J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer | 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer | 


C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary | Friends’ Book and 
Tract Committee 


144 E. Twentieth Street, N.Y. 


75 Cents 


FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGR” 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 

JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 
MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 

HENRY H. COLLINS 


EARLHAM COLLEGE LIBRARY, 
RICHMOND, b” 
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Events and Comments 


A most interesting conference has 
been called by a committee of represen- 
tative churchmen. It is to be a gather- 
ing of laymen for the purpose of dis- 
cussing “Lay Evangelism.” It will be 
held in New York City, beginning 
Fourth-day, Eleventh month 3d, and 
continuing throush two days. 


We have just been entertained with 
picturesque accounts of an “aviation 
week” at Rheims, where “heavier-than- 
air flying machines, darted about like a 
flock of birds.” At least such is the 
language used by some of the enthusias- 
tic reporters. The more sober accounts, 
however, say that not more than six 
machines were in the air at the same 
time. Nevertheless, this is quite an 
accomplishment, which would have 
seemed like a page from fairyland two 
years ago, and serves as a forcible 
reminder of the great advance that is 
being made in this line. 


On the first day of this month Min- 
nesota put into effect one of the most 
drastic statutory measures yet enforced 
against the cigarette evil. This law 
makes it a misdemeanor to sell or to 
give away cigarettes or cigarette papers 
in Minnesota. On Seventh month st, 
in Iowa, an anti-cigarette law became 
effective. In Missouri, a law forbids 
minors to smoke in public places. Illi- 
nois, Nebraska and Michigan have legis- 
lated against the cigarette. New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania legislators have 
seriously considered measures to check 
cigarette smoking, especially by boys. 
All this is encouraging. 


The government census report of 
religious bodies has just been issued, 
and churchmen of all denominations are 
busy explaining why their particular 
communion has not been adequately 
reported. Everybody is sure they have 
more members than the figures indicate. 
While this is undoubtedly true, the 
figures probably indicate the number in 
each denomination who are interested 
enough in their membership to see that 
they are counted. 

According to the report, out of a 
total church membership of nearly 33,- 
000,000 there are about 20,000,000 Protest- 
ants and 12,000,000 Catholics in the 
United States. The strongest branch of 
the Protestant Church is the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, which is , credited 
with 5,749,853 communicants. The 
Baptist Church is a close second, with 
5,662,234 communicants. 


The international lesson committee, 
instructed by the convention of 1908 at 
Louisville to prepare graded lessons for 
the younger children of the Sunday- 
school, has laid out a scheme incor- 
porating a two years’ course for begin- 
ners, three years for primary children 
and four years for the junior grade. 
The committee issues at the outset les- 
sons in each of these grades for one 
year; the other years will be added as 
they are required. In the lessons for 
beginners it is taken into account that 
these small learners are not able to read, 
and hence no lesson passage is assigned 
in connection with their topics. But 


citations of pertinent passages in var- 
ious parts of the Bible are furnished for 
the benefit of teachers as “story 
material” to be used in illustration of 
the allotted themes. In connection with 
each lesson, however, one “verse for the 
child” is designated—a short and simple 
Bible phrase easily taken into the child- 
ish memory; as, “Love one another,” 
“He careth for you,” “Let us sing unto 
the Lord.” The beginners’ course opens 
with seven lessons on “The Heavenly 
Father’s Care,” in which are included 
two nature lessons on the Creator’s care 
for birds and animals and the Bible 
stories of Samuel, Moses and Elijah. 
The next three lessons deal with 
“Thanksgiving for Care,” and then the 
baby Jesus is introduced in three les- 
sons on “Thanksgiving for God’s Best 
Gift.” “Love Shown through Care” 
runs through six lessons, which are suc- 
ceeded by as many more on “The Lov- 
ing Care of Jesus,” where comes in the 
familiar “Suffer little children.” Under 
the head of “God’s Care of Life” there 
are treated “Winter’s Sleep and 
Spring’s Awakening” and “Jesus and the 
Heavenly Home.” “Our Part in the 
Care of the Birds and Flowers” tells the 
children of the Garden of Eden and 
teaches them to take thought of “God’s 
birds.” After this follow six lessons on 
“The Duty of Loving Obedience” and 
three on “Love Shown by Praver and 
Praise.” The last two sections of the 
year are devoted to teaching “Love 
Shown by Kindness”—first toward those 
in the family circle and then toward 
those outside the family. The former is 
based on the story of Joseph; the latter 
brings in’ the stories of the Good 
Samaritan and the Good Shepherd. In 
the primary course the sectional heads 
for the year run thus: “God the 
Creator and Father,” “Gods Good and 
Loving Gifts,” “God’s Care Calling 
Forth Love and Thanks,” “Love Shown 
by Giving,” “God’s Best Gift,” “God 
the Protector,’ “God Rescuing from 
Sin,” “God the Giver of Life on Earth 
and in Heaven,” “God Speaking to a 
Child,” “Speaking to God in Prayer,” 
“Worshiping God,” “Pleasing God by 
Right Doing,” “God’s Loving Kindness” 
—the latter a general review of all the 
lessons preceding. Thus far the 
arrangement of lessons is topical. With 
the junior grade, the historical arrange- 
ment is substituted, and the lessons are 
taken up in approximately the order in 
which they come in the Bible. The 
material is mainly biographical. The 
first year carries the learner through 
the Pentateuch, after which there is 
time left for eight special studies in the 
parables of Jesus. Reviews are plenti- 
fully distributed through all these 
courses, but are especially frequent in 
the beginners’ course, where twelve of 
the fifty-two Sundays of the year are 
devoted to “retelling stories” which 
have been told before. 


NOTICE. 


The material collected for the Fiftieth 
Anniversary of the establishment of 
Western Yearly Meeting has been put 
into book form and is now in the hands 
of the binders. 

It is entitled “The Semi-Centennial of 
Western Yearly Meeting” (1908) and is 
a book of 276 pages besides 13 pages of 
pictures and a two-page map. It is 


THE LAST LEAF. 


I saw him once before, 

As he passed by the door, 
And again 

The pavement stones resound, 

As he totters o’er the ground 
With his cane. 


They say that in his prime, 
Ere the pruning-knife of Time 
Cut him down, ; 
Not a better man was found 
By the Crier on his round 
Through the town. 


But now he walks the streets, 

And he looks at all he meets 
Sad and wan, 

And he shakes his feeble head, 

That it seems as if he said, 
“They are gone.” 


The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has pressed 
In their bloom, 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb. 


My grandmamma has said— 

Poor old lady, she is dead 
Long ago— 

That he had a Roman nose, 

And his cheek was like a rose 
In the snow. 


But now his nose is thin, 

And it rests upon his chin 
Like a staff, 

And a crook is in his back, 

And a melancholy crack 
In his laugh. 


I know it is a sin 
For me to sit and grin 
At him here; 
But the old three-cornered hat, 
And the breeches, and all that, 
Are so queer. 


And if I should live to be 
The last leaf upon the tree 
In the spring, 
Let them smile, as I do now, 
At the old forsaken bough 
Where I cling. 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


printed on good paper and bound in 
cloth. 

While making no pretention to liter- 
ary merit it deals with matters of inter- 
est to Friends. The early settlement of 
the territory occupied by the yearly 
meeting, the steps leading to its estab- 
lishment, a personnel of the leading 
ministers and members of that time, the 
social life of the early times, with 


sketches of the development of the 
departments of church work, the 
material growth, philanthropic work, 


and present outlook, are some of the 
interesting features. 

Efforts have been made to make all 
the statements therein thoroughly 
reliable, and we believe much valuable 
information is contained in the book. 

To meet the cost of publication the 
book will be sold for $1.00 with 10 cents 
additional when sent by mail. Orders 
may be sent to Charles O. Newlin, 
chairman of Publishing Committee; or 
to Friends Publishing Association, 
Plainfield, Indiana. 
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ASPIRATION. 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 

As the swift seasons roll! 

Leave thy low-vaulted past! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 

Till thou at length art free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea! 
From “The Chambered Nautilus,” By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


TRUSTING THE CAPTAIN. 


I went sailing a few days ago with a small party 
of Friends off the coast of Maine. We knew when 
we started that there was a strong wind blowing, but 
we had no idea, until we were out beyond the safe 
shelter of the bay, that it was a high gale, as proved 
to be the case, for it was the very day on which many 
yachts and sloops were dismasted in their race from 
Newport to Marblehead. 
wind could really strike our boat we knew at once 
that it was no ordinary sea and no ordinary breeze. 
The boat, though full reefed, leaned to the water’s 
edge and sped at a furious pace, while the spray at 
frequent intervals came well over us. There would 
be moments of peace and lull, but soon the water 
would ruffle and grow black, and a new “flow” would 
rush at us and carry us on as though we were 


When we were where the 


midgets in an egg shell. 

I quietly pulled up a trap door in the deck floor 
and looked down into the hold of the boat to see 
how much ballast we were carrying, and saw at a 
glance that it was enough to sink the boat if it 
should capsize. But neither this fact nor the power 
of the gale nor the great slant of the boat as it leaned 
to the blast frightened any of us, for almost instantly 
and by a sure instinct we felt confidence in our 
captain. We had never known him until that morn- 
ing, but no one could fail to see that he was every 
inch a man and thoroughly equal to his task. He 
had been born on an island nearby, had watched 
the moods of the sea from childhood, was brave and 
fearless, but at the same time as careful as a mother 
with a sick child. He took no chances, watched with 
a skilful eye each move of the wind, and did always 
the right thing to meet it. He told me the next 
day that he had never taken his boat out in such a 
fierce wind before, but he was perfectly calm and 
his face was enough to give anybody confidence. He 


did no talking; he gave his whole mind to the thing 
in hand. Little by little we all sat back, unloosened 
the tension of our muscles, and ‘‘acted” at least, as 
though we were as calm as the captain himself. We 
believed in him unreservedly, and were assured that 
he would land us unharmed, as he did. It was faith, 
but faith grounded in personal experience, faith born 
of confidence in the skill and character of the person 
who had undertaken to carry us safely through. 

It seems to me a good illustration of the true 
relation to God. There is no use expecting calm 
weather in this kind of a world, for we cannot have 
it for very long stretches. It is a world of change 
and mutability, a world of sharp limitation and of 
finiteness. To have one thing we must give up some 
other thing, so that we get most of our gains through 
losses, and we make our advances through pains and 
struggles. All that means that there will be times 
of storm and darkness, and that our ship of passage 
is bound to lean at a startling slant under the gales 
which catch us out at sea. What we need above 
everything is confidence in the Captain—trust in 
His skill, and calm assurance that His intention for 
us ts good. Few, if any, of us can get this faith 
from “nature” alone, for “nature” is dreadfully hard 
and stern and often shrieks against our hope that 
there is Love at the heart of things. 

I have got my confidence, my trust, my faith, by 
looking into Christ’s face. I have learned to know 
the divine Character, the skill of the divine Captain, 
by seeing His calm in the midst of the storm, by 
hearing His “be not afraid” when the slant is worst, 
and by discovering how He can turn defeat and death 
into victory and life. Others may try to patch up a 
religion from the clues of nature if they wish to; 
for me, I want “the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ’—a God I ean face the world and all 
its storms with, and a Father whom I can trust in 
the direst slant of the ship, and I have found Him. 

R. M. J. 


HOLMES AND TENNYSON. 


There is a homely saying to the effect that 
preachers’ sons turn out badly, but if there is any 
truth in the phrase, two eminent characters, whose 
centenaries occur this month, are conspicuous excep- 
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tions. One hundred years ago the 6th inst., Alfred 
Tennyson was born in the old rectory at Somersby, 
Lincolnshire, England, and twenty-two days later 
Oliver Wendell Holmes made his appearance in the 


household of a Harvard pastor. 
? 


Both were ‘‘well 
- born,” according to the ideas of the latter, who was 
a physician-lecturer with some pronounced views on 
heredity, and both added luster to their family 
names. They lived long and exemplary lives, one 
dying at the advanced age of eighty-three, the other 


two years later. 


Holmes was an apostle of good cheer, versatile 
rather than profound. He touched life at every 
conceivable angle, and played with it in a most 
fascinating way. He began his work at Andover 
with the ministry in view, later he studied law at 
Harvard, and finally decided on medicine as a life- 
work. Three years in Paris gave him the finishing 
touches for this profession, but he had barely begun 
to practice when he was called to lecture on anatomy 
at Dartmouth College. After two years he returned 
to his practice, only to receive another call; this time 
to the chair of anatomy and physiology in Harvard 
University. This position he held from 1847 to 
1882. Meanwhile he did some writing on medical 
subjects, but his fame rests on quite another kind of 
literature. During his college days, and occasion- 
ally during the two decades that follow, a few 
chance poems’and essays received attention in the 
public press; but not until he began the Autocrat 
series in The Atlantic Monthly, 1857, did he become 
world famed as a man of letters. During his palmy 
days he was a brilliant conversationalist, and stood 
high in the “Saturday Evening Club” with such men 
as Emerson, Motley, Hawthorne, Whittier, Lowell, 
Longfellow and a score of others hardly less gifted. 

Holmes was also interested in theology, but he can 
hardly be called a success in this field. He lived 
at a time when the harsh extremes of Calvinism 
were popular in New England, and he became a 
He forsook his 
belief in a kind Providence and the ultimate tri- 


good-natured reactionary. never 
umph of righteousness, but he failed to grasp the 
deeper life of a robust faith. His permanent con- 


tribution to the world is literary, not theological. 


Tennyson was an apostle of faith. While walking 
in his garden one day a friend asked him what he 
thought of our Saviour. He was silent for a moment, 
then, turning to a beautiful flower, said: ‘What 
the sun is to that flower, Jesus Christ is to my soul. 
He is the Sun of my soul.” Tennyson believed that 


Christianity with its ‘divine morality” would become 
cold without the central figure of Christ, the Son of 
Man. And this faith molded his life and his poetry. 

Before he was eight years of age he had written 
“Thomsonian blank verse in praise of flowers”; 
when less than eleven, he wrote several hundred 
lines in the meter of Pope’s Homer; while he was 
yet very young, his father predicted that if he died, 
“One of our greatest poets will have gone.” In 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in his twentieth year, 
he won the Chancellor’s medal for English verse. 
And yet he tells us that his gift was acquired, and 
did not reach the dignity of art until he was thirty. 


This is the great lesson which all of his work 
emphasizes: Art is an achievement. Great produc- 
tions, even in poetry, develop, though the processes of 
growth are often subtle. The lines, “At Flores in the 
Azores Sir Richard Grenville lay,” was on his*desk 
for years awaiting the added inspiration necessary to 
enlarge it into a ballad; In Memoriam was preceded 
by a great number of independent poems that found 
co-ordination only after a later retrospect, and 
the Arthurian legend in prose had a wide circulation 
before he began the Idylls of the King. One 
of his biographers states that “The germ of many of 
his poems lay dormant in his mind for many years.” 
Holmes also dwells on the same thought. In his 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table he says: “Any new 
formula which suddenly emerges in our conscious- 
ness has its roots in long trains of thought; it is 
virtually old when it first makes its appearance 
among the recognized growths of our intellect.” It 
is the side light which these men throw on this 
process of incubation that makes the travail of the 
commonplace seem worth while, and we feel after’ 
reviewing their biographies that more things are 
wrought by patience, hopefulness and industry than 
this world dreams of. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
FRIENDS IN THE FAR NORTHWEST. 


BY WILLIAM I. MOORE. 


The Friends settlement, Swarthmore, Saskatche- — 
wan, Canada, is in townships 41 and 42, ranges 21 
and 22 west of the 3d meridian. It is about 40 
miles southwest of Battleford, on the Canadian 
Northern Railroad, and 12 miles north from Saska- 
toon on the Edmonton line of the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad. The townships are six miles each way, and 
are divided into 36 sections, each being a mile square 
and containing 640 acres. When the even numbered 
sections were opened for homesteading each settler 
was allowed 160 acres. The alternate sections 
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were granted to the railroad company, and have been 
sold to private parties, mostly non-resident. The 
homesteads are all taken, but very little of the other 
land has been brought under cultivation. 

Until the year 1903 this portion of Saskatchewan 
was almost an unknown country, even to the large 
majority of Canadians. In the spring of that year 
the coming of a large number of immigrants from 
England, under the auspices of what is known as the 
“Barr Colony,” and their settlement at Lloydminster 
attracted attention to this territory. The extension 
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of the Canadian Northern Railroad to Edmonton 
about this time opened up the country on either 
side of it for settlement. In Eighth month of this 
year John M. Hodgson, Hartney, Man.; L. J. 
Thomas, Toronto, and myself left Saskatoon in 
search of a location for a Friends Colony. For two 
days we drove along the valley of the North Sas- 
katechewan River, until Battleford was reached. 
Having heard that there was good country to the 
southwest, we went in that direction, and after 
obtaining a guide from one of the Indian reserves 
near the Battle River, we drove for three days over 
what is now a fairly: well settled country without 
meeting anyone or seeing any sign of human habi- 
tation. The buffalo had apparently been very numer- 
ous at one time, as they had left many trails, and 
we frequently came upon skulls lymg on the prairie. 

The above four townships were selected for the 
colony, and an effort was made to have them settled 
largely by Friends. In this, however, we were not 
as successful as we had hoped to be. Many of those 
who expected to come failed to do so for various 
reasons, and as the land was thrown open to the 
public as soon as our entries were made, it was 
quickly taken up by others. We are glad to say that 
we have as a rule an excellent class of settlers, and 
many of them are deeply interested in moral and 
spiritual things. The Government gave us the most 
favorable terms possible, and the Immigration 
Department heartily co-operated in the movement. 
In the spring of 1904 the writer again went West to 
make entry for homesteads for those whose names 
had been sent in, about 60 in all. Friends have 
come from the United States, England, Ireland and 
different parts of Ontario. The first to settle in the 
colony were Walter and David Armitage, New- 
market, Ont., and Edwin J. Beeson, Indiana, who 
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i —— 
after a very tedious journey on the train, owing to 
high water; and a long and toilsome drive with heavy 
loads from Saskatoon, a distance of 120 miles, 
reached their homesteads on Sixth month 17, 1904. 
This first summer was a very busy one for them. 
Sod houses and stables had to be built, timber drawn 
a long distance, and many other things besides. The 
long haul from town also added greatly to their 
work. Only those who have had experience can 
fully understand the difficulties to be overcome by 
the new settlers. W. J. Armitage’s wife and infant 
daughter arrived during the summer, also John 
Lloyd and wife, Herefordshire, England, and Ama- 
ziah Beeson, Butlerville, Indiana. Others from 
England and Ontario came in the two following 
seasons. 

Soon after the arrival of the first settlers a 
Bible class and meeting for worship were opened 
at the home of W. J. Armitage, and were continued 
there until the erection of the meeting-house in the 
fall of 1905, when a monthly meeting was also 
formed. ‘The meeting-house is a frame structure, 
20 x 30 feet, and will seat about 100 persons. A 
shed for teams has also been built. The meeting- 
house was opened for worship on Tenth month 15, 
1905, and the first regular session of the monthly 
meeting was held the following morning. Sabbath- 
school and meeting for. worship are held each First- 
day morning, and a meeting in the evening, which is 
usually well attended by the people of the neighbor- 
hood. Meetings are also held regularly every two 
weeks at four other points, one in a school house and 
the others in private houses. The meeting-house and 
store and post office are situated near the center of 
the settlement, and have become in some respects 
a center for the community. In addition to the relig- 
ious meetings, a social evening is held once a month. 
These gatherings are very largely attended and much 
enjoyed by the people. The council for the district 
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and the Grain Growers’ Association also meet in the 
building. 

Great progress has been made in the short time 
since the colony was formed. There will probably 
be at least 20,000 acres under crops this year in the 
four townships. The country is open prairie, gently 
undulating, with no timber or serub of any kind. 
The soil is of good quality and well adapted for 
grain growing, and with railroad facilities so much 
nearer, the advance will be still greater in the next 
few years. It is a common expression of travelers 
who visit this part that they have never seen a finer 
tract of country anywhere in the West. Sod houses 
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are very common, and this material is largely used 
for stables. It serves the purpose excellently for a 
few years. These pioneer buildings will soon give 
way, however, to something more substantial as pros- 
perity increases. Educational matters receive a 
- great deal of attention. Five school sections have 
been organized in the four townships, and school 
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houses erected in four of them up to the present 
time. We wish to express our gratitude to all those 
who have taken such a deep: interest in this work, 
and we ask for your continued sympathy and prayers 
that we may be able to establish the work firmly in 
this new land. 


Swarthmore, Sask. 


THE TEST OF THE COMMON LIFE. 


Religion was native to the fields and woods, born, 
as the good Book tells us, in a garden, antedating all 
tabernacles, temples, churches, libraries, shops and 
halls of debate. It shared the earliest home of the 
authentic first family. Like man himself, the earth’s 
one religious animal, it needed and found shelter 
and has loved to make its shelters beautiful. But it 
grew of the wonder man’s spirit, felt at the mysteries 
of dawn and eve, the shadowed forest with its stir 
of life, the voice of the storm, the peace of sunlit or 
the starlit sky. 

Now we have religious houses everywhere; but 
our faith still needs the tonic of the open air, the 
bracing struggle with the elements, the plowman’s 
contact with brown earth, the herdsman’s care of 
dependent creatures, the evening weariness of toil 
that calls to self-surrender, the morning confidence 
and sense of the large world round about us in 
which we feel our insignificance and our call to 
labor. The world has suffered from religious bru- 
talities and gross stupidities of thought. It is a 
question whether it has not suffered vastly more 
from the refined and hideous perversities and cruel- 
ties of indoor men—anemic souls mad with the 
insanity that breeds under the shadow of imprison- 
ing roofs and walls. 


The religion from which we inherit and the 
religion which we ourselves confess alike have had 
as founders and heroes men of the open air. Abra- 
ham is a man of the flocks, dwelling in tents of 
skins such as the Bedouin chiefs spread for their 
shelter still. Moses spent a few fruitful years in 
palaces and schools, and then that indoor wisdom 
seemed to slip away from him while he took his 
higher course of training under God’s guidance in 
the pastures of Midian. David was taken from the 
flock, Elijah from the wilderness. Amos was a 
dresser of sycamore trees. And when our Lord chose 
his apostles He took bronzed fishermen and set up 
His school of teaching for them by the lake-side 
and in the fields. 

We have a right, therefore, and it is well and 
wholesome for us to carry our Christian faith out 
from schools and libraries into the homes of toil 
and under the open sky. Christ’s teaching is for 
all men, and therefore for the scholar and the phi- 
losopher ; but it is for the plain man and the quiet 
minded first. What the student thinks of it is 
important, but not nearly so important as its wel- 
come and its service with the man who does the hard 
work of the world. We could ill afford to exchange 
the faith that uplifts and glorifies the ordinary life, 
that made saints of fishermen and farmers, and 
makes them still, for a faith of pedants and of 
artists. 

The final proof is not in the schools, but with 
the crowds. The bread that feeds the world must 
grow on common soil. Our Christian life must 
establish itself in ordinary conditions and make 
itself at home in struggles and experiences which 
belong to the primitive life of man in all the ages. 
As the farmer feeds the world, so the life of man 
in the open tests and measures the real utility of 
following Christ. If faith will not serve the plain 
man and the laborer, helping him to communion 
with his Father, in the long run it will prove use- 
less to the learned and the wise. 

Thomas Boston wrote a book, long popular, which 
he called “Husbandry Spiritualized.” But he wrote 
it from above and from without, as a man may go 
to seek confirmations and illustrations of his own 
already gained conclusions from his neighbor’s 
unfamiliar life. What we want is rather to gather 
from the spirit of open air experience, of men who 
handle facts instead of books, of those in whose veins 
the wholesome blood of the daily struggle for the first 
necessities and the daily companionship of great 
natural forces runs freely, what are the deep, funda- 
mental elements of religion. By their standards we 
may correct our too complex and intricate philoso- 
phies. 

Must we turn back from our scholarship, then, 
to the men of the farm, the road, the sea, for our 
theology? By no means; but it will be best for us 
to make sure that our theology will serve the need 
and bear the testing of their life, with its robust 
and simple apprehension of the qualities of thought 
in practical application to work and joy. 
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This must be the prevailing spirit of our search 
for truth. For we of the schools and libraries are 
after all a class apart, the servants and purveyors 
of the workers in larger fields of life. They have a 
right to complain of our leadership in thought if 
we cannot serve their practical necessities. And 
they have a further grievance if by our isolation 
we become starved and pallid, shut in by wall and 
rule in our own spiritual life and so no longer fit 
interpreters for an age where clear winds blow and 
mighty changes come. 

Who would walk the solid earth, a ghost and 
shadow of old printed pages and not the messenger 
of the living God to living men? Come out and 
breathe the air of everyday experience, ye worshipers 
of written words! Drink deep of the river of life 
that flows by all men’s doors! Carry the sunshine 
and the stir, the health and force of the real world 
in your teachings, lest when you bring them forth 
to the sight of men they seem to them merely dim 
shadows of shades, barren of meaning for the crying 
needs of the present hour.—The ,Congregationalist. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND. ] 
A CHINAMAN’S VIEW OF CHINA’S NEED. 


BY SHUI Y. LEE. 


[While the following article betrays a lack of 
knowledge concerning the magnificent work which 
many of our Protestant missions are carrying on in 
the Chinese Empire, it nevertheless enables us to 
see China’s needs through a Chinaman’s eyes.— 
Epiror. | 

I have many things to tell you about my country, 
but since I have been here in America only a few 
months I cannot put them all into English, so I 
shall only speak a few words. If you will let 
me speak in Chinese, I''can take up many hours. 

T have not yet learned the particulars of Christian 
doctrine because I have seen some missionaries 
who came from France and England. Their work 
in my country is not very good, therefore I think 
it is not well for my people, so I came to America. 
Immediately on coming here I became acquainted 
with Mr. and Mrs. Clinton and Rev. Kelsey, and 
their work is so good that it almost makes me .wish 
to join the Christian Church and to hasten the 
Christianization of China. Although China is too 
weak now, God may bless her in the future. 

In this connection I have often thought that mis- 
sionaries who go to my country would make greater 
progress if at first more emphasis were placed upon 
the industrial and material side than upon the purely 
spiritual side of education. I think they first ought 
to try to help the masses through the medium of the 
thing that is nearest to them and in which they have 
the most vital and practical interest. 

I want to give the people of my country an indus- 
trial education. I want to teach them in all the 
different branches—agriculture, carpentry, masonry, 
mechanics, blacksmithing, mining, engineering, etc. 
I have this ambition because I have observed that 


all the missionaries who go to China only teach 
them to become Christians, and do not teach them 
how to take care of themselves and make a living. 

For example, I know that if we could teach a 
man’s son to raise 60 bushels of rice or corn on an 
acre of ground which had before produced but 20 
bushels, and if he could be taught to raise this 
rice or corn with less labor than before, we should 
gain the confidence and sympathy of that boy’s 
father at once. 

In this way I believe almost any heathen family 
would appreciate at once the difference between a 
shack and a comfortable house, while it might require 
years to make them appreciate the truths of the 
Bible. Through the medium of the home the heart 
could be reached, and I am sure that you will agree 
with me in the matter. 


THE RAW MATERIAL OF HAPPINESS. 


BY W. L. WATKINSON. 


How ingenious children are in getting all possible 
enjoyment out of the scantiest material and the 
poorest opportunities! In the great, hard, gloomy 
city they overcome the difficulties of their situation 
most cleverly and find their fill of amusement. A 
strip of green grass with a few daisies is to them a 
veritable paradise, and they get all the honey out of 
it, as the city bees do. An iron bar across the 
corner of a crowded street is a coign of vantage 
quickly detected and immediately appropriated for 
a swing, although it will allow oscillations of only 
a few inches. A scantling of timber left on any 
available spot is forthwith converted into a see-saw, 
and a crowd of little ones raise shouts of laughter 
for hours together. 

A bit of hot, busy pavement is all they ask for an 
Olympia. A soap box is deftly transformed into a 
carriage, which carries more joy than any equipage 
in Rotten Row. A wayside puddle is a rapture to 
their wild eyes, as the Pacific was in the eyes of 
Cortez; and no nobleman finds more pleasure in 
gilded yacht on summer seas than do the little adven- 
turers who follow the fortunes of their paper boats. 
A skipping-rope, a rough toy, a frail kite, is sufficient 
to delight them all the summer day. In the advent 
of an organ grinder they realize the Italian opera 
as few in the theater do. 

We should all be the better were we in mind and 
heart more like the child, finding joy in the simple, 
natural things of daily life and duty. If our Master 
were visibly amongst us once more, He would “put 
a little child in our midst.” The truth and sim- 
plicity of soul which find wonder, gratitude, instruec- 
tion, blessing, in a host of ordinary, trifling things 
are far more rational and admirable than the dull 
or critical temper which finds pleasure in nothing 
except it is big and strange, or lavishly painted and 
gilded. How many agreeable emotions should we get 
out of the common days and tasks if we had more 
of the ingenuity, artlessness and enthusiasm of the 
little child!—Frugality in the Spiritual Life. 
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Some Hiews on Present Bay Topics. 


THE CANDID LETTERS OF A QUAKER 
WOMAN—TO THE OTHER QUAKER. 


BY CAROLINE M. HILL, 
(Concluded. ) 


After all this experience and these conclusions, 
again the little Quaker church in the village. It is 
no longer a plain meeting-house within and without, 
but a church designed by a cheap architect, with 
some attempt at decoration, furnished much as other 
churches. There is no silence, a poor organ, an 
indifferent choir, a youthful “pastor,” a pulpit, no 
raised seats for the old people, and only a few of 
the saintly old faces in the audience. One pays 
little attention to what the pastor really says— 
memory is too full of what has been said in times 
past and the emotions that accompanied it and con- 
stituted “the witness of the Spirit.” One is not in 
the presence of a little congregation, but of an 
innumerable company, for back of all the faces 
present there is a cloud of witnesses vanishing into 
the infinite distance. The youthful pastor pounds 
the pulpit rail and makes “gestures that do not com- 
port with Christian gravity,” but we do not heed 
him, nor recognize the faces that are behind him. 
Back of one man in the audience is the figure of 
Nathan Hunt, in a broad-brimmed beaver hat, who 
dreamed dreams and saw visions in Carolina and 
was moved to come out from among the people who 
held slaves and to urge other people to do the same. 
Behind the face of one woman in the audience was 
the face of Charity Cook, who preached acceptably 
a hundred years ago; back of others were sturdy 
pioneer men who rejoiced in the amount of physical 
labor they could do, and women who were proud 
that they won in the contest as to who could spin the 
most skeins of yarn in a day. Not many of these 
shadowy faces are known to history; there were not 
many mighty among them, or many noble, or many 
wise after the flesh, but all had borne a faithful testi- 
mony against slavery, a hireling ministry, oaths and 
military services; and at the same time they had 
borne the burdens of life in the heat of the day— 
a day when burdens were much heavier than they 
are now. 

In this modern Friends church I remembered 
that we children used to listen with a kind of delight- 
ful terror to an old Friend who “dwelt much on the 
Resurrection.” He told how the angel should stand 
with one foot on the land and the other on the sea 
and should proclaim that time should be no more. 
He told how the books should be opened and every 
man should be judged according to the deeds done 
in the body. He told how the most secret thoughts 
of our hearts should be declared, and how the wicked 
should call upon the rocks and the mountains to fall 
upon them and hide them from the wrath to come. 
On this particular Sunday I realized how completely 
is this fear gone by middle life. This was the 
Day of Judgment! Here were the books wide open, 


so that every man’s record could be read in his 
face, and there were a few faces from which He, or 
thoughts of Him, had wiped all the tears. There 
were other faces that bore the consciousness of secret 
sins, which they thought nobody knew, but which 
everybody did know. There were some who were 
self-righteous, and there were some who had east 
all their care on Him and taken no thought for the 
morrow until the meeting had to provide their fire- 
wood and the clothes for their children to wear to 
school. They were all judged here and now, but 
they did not know it. 

A multitude of long-forgotten memories rushed 
in, and with them the pang of recollection that 
accompanies what is forever gone. Emotion held 
sway for some time, then associative processes began 
to work, then judgment and reason, and by the time 
the service was over some conclusions stood out 
clearly. One of the main conclusions was that, 
although this service was not satisfactory and never 
had been so at any time of life, yet no other was 
any more satisfying and all of them were to be 
judged by their results. People did come here to 
see each other, but these were the surroundings which 
induced them to think about their common life and 
its responsibilities. This was His voice to the heart 
in middle life, and listening for it was the value of 
assembling ourselves together. In all ages it made 
the individual conscious of his relation to society, 
and out of it had grown “the Society of Friends.” 
I remembered that there were no longer any queries 
corresponding to one that was always read before 
the Civil War—Are Friends careful to maintain a 
testimony against slavery?’ Many individuals of 
Quaker ancestry may be found in the front ranks of 
all reforms, but as a religious body they bear no 
testimony against any of the crying evils of the 
present day, except as they exist among their own 
membership. They still provide for the education 
of Indians and negroes and for the maintenance of 
institutions of learning that are already in existence, 
but as a religious body they do not sustain the same 
relation to educational progress that they sustained 
a century ago, or even half a century ago. There are 
now about 100,000 Quakers in the United States. 
There were nearly 300,000 in 1850, the number 
decreased until 1870, and about half the membership 
lost between 1870 and 1880. Since then there has 
been a slight increase, but, it is not so great as the 
natural increase by births should be. Friends are 
now more concerned to keep what they have than 
to enlarge their usefulness. They have always been 
migratory. They came from England to escape 
persecution, from New England to the West for the 
same purpose, from Virginia and the Carolinas to 
escape slavery, from Indiana, Ohio and Pennsylvania 
to get new land and better opportunities. It is 
always a new and simple community to which the 
Quaker’s virtues have been suited; before sophisti- 
cated conditions he has fled. Now the settlement of 
the country is such that he can no longer escape 
the problems of modern life—he must face them and 
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adapt himself to them. The one great city which 
contains a larger number of Friends has been least 
able to battie with “the powers that prey.” Some 
years ago attention was called to this and the 
responsibility for it laid at the door of the non- 
combative Quaker. A Quaker replied that his peo- 
ple had always been combative in every way except 
by the sword, and that the ills were due to other 
causes. No one can deny, however, that the most 
successful work of Friends in America has been 
their pioneer work. 

The Churches which have largest attendance have 
always been those which appeal to the masses, which 
keep their membership at all hazards, and have 
belief, not conduct, as a criterion of membership. 
The Catholic Church took the most powerful of the 
Jewish conceptions as embodied in its liturgy, added 
to them the imagery of the Revelation and the most 
vivid of her own experiences, and thus built up a 
service containing all known means of stimulating 
religious emotions by means of suggestion. The 
processional, the responses with the rhythm of the 
Hebrew liturgy, the high-sounding and oft-repeated 
phrases—sancta sanctorum, in saecula saeculorum, 
and nobis peocatoribusque—make the same impres- 
sion that incantations and magic make upon the 
primitive people. The emotional appeal of instru- 
mental music, the artistic appeal of architecture and 
painting, and the psychic appeal of mere numbers 
have been used to the fullest extent. The Quaker 
represented the extreme of the protest against Roman- 
ism, for he rejected all the aids of sense, all that 
induced the phenomena of group psychology in the 
ordinary way. The individual psychology of the 
Quaker was the most advanced of any post-Reforma- 
tion sect, for in the “Inner Light” it recognized 
sub-conscious intelligence. The spirituality of its 
worship was such that"few could attain to it, and as 
a matter of survival it gave up its original simple 
ideas and imitated more emotional sects. 

Quakers have always made conduct the criterion 
of religious life. Other Churches have said a creed; 
Quakers have read queries and answers about con- 
duct. The religious situation of the present time is 
at bottom a conflict between religion and morality, 
and it is a conflict which has always existed. Brin- 
ton says, in his “Religion of Primitive Peoples”: 
“Tn all religions, in the very essence of religion itself, 
there lies concealed a certain contempt for the merely 
ethical as compared with the mystical in life. * * * 
I have heard from the pulpits of our own land very 
gloomy predictions about the fate of the ‘merely 
moral man.’” The white man objects to the negro’s 
religion because it has no connection with life; to 
the ethically-minded person the orthodox believer is 
lost in emotionality, while to the orthodox believer 
ethics is “mere morality.” The Quaker tried to 
bridge this chasm, he entered into the silence to 
examine his own conduct, but his examination has 
been too exclusively personal and has not kept pace 
with changes in his environment. Some one ought 
to make yet another revision of the queries to be 
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considered at the present time. They would read 
something like this: 


I. Are Friends possessed of Christian love toward the com- 
munity in which they live, and how do they manifest this love? 

Some of the old queries could scarcely be improved 
upon: 

II. Do Friends endeavor, by example and precept, to edu- 
cate their children and those under their care in plainness of 
speech, deportment and apparel? Do they guard them against 


reading pernicious books, and from the corrupt conversation 
of the world? 


UL. Are Friends careful to live within the bounds of their 
circumstances, and to avoid involving themselves in business 
beyond their ability to manage? Are they just in their deal- 
ings and punctual in complying with their engagements? 

Instead of the one on slavery, its underlying mean- 
ing should be substituted : 


IV. Are Friends careful to bear a testimony against the 
social as well as the individual sins of the times, that their 
influence may be always for the advancement of His kingdom 
on earth? Do they wage continual warfare against the aggres- 
sions of the rich and powerful, as well as against the vices and 
crimes of ignorance? 

V. Do Friends not only inspect and relieve the necessities 
of the poor, but are they concerned to remove the causes of 
poverty? 

VI. Do Friends realize that we live not to ourselves nor 
die to ourselves? Do they know the full meaning of the 
scripture that we are all one body? by 

VII. Do Friends take upon themselves the responsibility, 
not merely of their own children, but of the children of the 
State and nation in which they live? 

VIII. Are Friends careful to live so near to the source of 
Divine Life that they may be led to see what is required of 
them to do at all times and under all circumstances? 

In other words, the Quaker conception of duty to 
his own membership should be expanded to include 
the civil and political district in which he lives. 
His attention should be taken off mere symptoms and 
individual manifestations and placed on underlying 
causes. Professor James says that Quakerism is a 
religion it is difficult to overpraise. This is what 
the descendants of early Friends believe, but they 
wish to see the original ideas revitalized by means 
of broader activity. 

Most of the things for which Friends stood have 
been adopted, at least theoretically, by the intelligent 
modern world. Their peculiar garb and speech was 
not adopted, because that would be to carry out the 
letter and not the spirit of early Friends; but the 
ideas of the simple life are those toward which the 
world is now striving, and Friends are very short- 
sighted to abandon them in the hour of victory. 
Most of the things against which Friends bore a 
faithful testimony are protested against now by all 
thoughtful people. The hireling ministry and oaths 
are not, perhaps, regarded as such serious matters 
as formerly, but the decline in the attendance on 
churches where there is “one man ministry,” and 
the increase in attendance on kinds of organizations 
where there is a common interest and an opportunity 
for all to take part in the discussion, signifies a 
demand for democracy in religious as well as secular 
life. 

With the growth of the feeling of social duty in 
America the social character of true religion has been 
re-discovered. People have a family feeling for the 
different sects, but the increasing homogeneity of 
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American life tends to take them up into itself. 
National differences which were the cause of their 
origin have almost disappeared, and essentials and 
non-essentials in thought are pretty well distin- 
guished. Emerson said that America is slowly 
working out a new conception of religion. The 
many forms, some of them abnormal, in which dif- 
ferent persons are seeking satisfaction, indicate a 
search for some kind of inner light that will light 
every man. ‘This is neither the time for the Quaker 
to abandon all that gave him his power in the early 
days and feebly imitate what is successful in other 
Churches, nor it is the time for him to reassert his 
sectarianism ; it is a time for him to follow his light 
out into larger liberty than he has yet possessed. 
To the dweller in the great city, where the con- 
structive forces can with difficulty keep pace with 
the destructive forces, where every effort that can be 
spared from personal survival must be put into 
reform or philanthropy, the little community with 
no social problems seems greatly to be envied. With 
improved rural conditions and the cheapness of good 
literature, the Friends in the village of the country 
have little to do but educate their children and raise 
the standard of living as high as possible. Yet in 
many villages and country districts no kind of a 
Church seems to be any inspiration to improvement. 
It may be a deterrent to vice, but in many cases 
it cultivates self-righteousness more than it stimu- 
lates growth. 

Karly Friends saw visions and heard voices; the 
modern Friend does not have psychic experiences, 
but she sees her own kind of vision. I attend a 
modern Church occasionally, because I am not con- 
fined with its limitations but am filled with a vision 
of a Church that is to be. It will have the splendid 
service that embodies the religious experience of all 
the ages, and the music that expresses feeling beyond 
the power of speech, and the spontaneous prayer of 
the Quaker ; it will use all the aids both to sense and 
spirit, and when the mind is calmed and the indi- 
vidual made to feel his humility before the great 
forces that were and are and evermore shall be, 
someone will preach a sermon that will be an out- 
growth of life. There will be a different minister 
almost every Sunday, for each member of the con- 
gregation who has come to the years of understanding 
will have an opportunity to speak on the subject 
nearest his or her heart. Each person will have a 
chance to preach at least one sermon a year, and 
it will be a much more heart-felt message than can 
be given by the same person every Sunday. The 
thought that each one is to be the minister at some 
time will keep his life all the time worthy, just as 
playing the part of the Christ ennobles the peasant at 
Ober-Ammergau. The sermons will not be manu- 
factured artificially with much packing. They will 
be the by-products of activity, and when the mes- 
sage has been delivered attention will not be imme- 
diately distracted—all will sit in silence a while and 
consider its application. Some of the ministers will 
fee] moved to talk about the coming of the kingdom, 
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but more.of them will consider prayerfully the ques- 
tions of the day. Then the Church will begin to 
grow, and all the indifferent will be interested, and 
all the working people who hate it now will begin 
to join in its efforts. The Quaker meeting could 
most easily become this new kind of a Church, for 
it has no theological schools to close and few unem- 
ployed pastors to care for. Why should not the 
Church learn from successful secular organizations 
as well as from other sects ? 

The progress of other forms of social organization, 
as well as of higher criticism, higher education and 
social service, have each in turn been deplored as the 
death of religion, but each is now seen to have been 
a kind of death from which true religion has risen 
evermore to newness of life. Neither is Quakerism 
dead! In the new national religion of the future 
it will be re-born. Its simplicity, its democracy, and 
above all its vision and sense of the indwelling spirit 
are essentials that will abide forever. 

Chicago, Til. 


Missionary Department. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to the editor, 1o10 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


ENGLISH FRIENDS AT HOSHANGABAD. 


BY ANNA L. EVENS. 


Work is being taken up again in India, after the 
hot weather, which has been less stifling than usual. 
Some rain came on June 12th, cooling the air, 
since which high winds have prevailed, and the 
missionaries have returned from the hills. 

Most of our stations have had a visit from Ernest 
C. Ker, who was formerly with us but who, owing 
to ill health, had to give up work here and go to 
Ceylon. There he found a new field. After a time 
his use of Hindi so far revived that he took 
the whole of the morning service in Sioni. He 
still feels our people nearer his heart than the 
Sinhalese. His wife and small daughter were with 
him, and we enjoyed them all. 

The arrival of some fine cattle bought in Allahad 
was a source of great interest to Sioni folk, and a 
large number of people from the town came up to 
see them. They have been taken out to Lahi, and 
are doing well. In time we shall have quite a cattle 
farm there, although the distance from the railway 
or any large town is a drawback. Ghi, clarified but- 
ter, is made, however, and is commanding a sale in 
towns up and down the line. 

A large number of our people are preparing for a 
Scripture examination, and we trust many may catch 
the meaning of the passages which they commit ‘to 
memory. We greatly need prayer for them in this. 

The Mid-India Missionary Association is a long 
step toward an Indian Church. Presbyterians, 
Methodists, Friends and several smaller sections of 
the Christian Church have agreed on union for 
service, and as we all hold the essential doctrines 
of the Christian faith, therefore the method of carry- 
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ing them out may be left to each church. All the 
denominations joining the union have one sign or 
certificate of membership. These certificates entitle 
the holder to membership in the denomination having 
jurisdiction over the territory in which he resides. 
When he moves to a new place this certificate admits 
him to the fellowship of the church in the new dis- 
trict without formal acceptance. As we have about 
60 of our adherents who have gone to Yabalpur, 90 
miles away, this will mean much to them. In the 
annual conference all will meet as one body, rather 
than as a variety of sects. 
talk and also prayer about it, and we are thankful 
for the spirit of love manifested. 

Hoshangabad, C. P., India, Seventh month, 1909. 


Eturational. 


THE HIGH POINT NORMAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL SCHOOL. 


The High Point Normal and Industrial School, 
High Point, N. C., met with a severe loss in the early 
part of this year, when the school building was 
entirely destroyed by fire. The property was 
insured, however, and the amount promptly paid, 
so that this sum, added to the donations received at 
the time, warranted our commencing to rebuild with- 
out delay. 

The educational and industrial work among the 
colored people has been so successful that it should 


Many letters 
from former students tell us of its usefulness to the 
colored race. 

The new brick building now being erected is 


be continued and fully sustained. 


75 x 45 feet. It is two stories high, with a base- 
ment, and is planned to be used as a chapel and 
the needed class rooms. An addition will serve as 
a boys’ dormitory. The building is being erected by 
the colored boys of the industrial department of 
the school, and is already above the level of the 
main floor, as shown in the illustration. 

~ The estimated cost will be about $9,000, of which 
we have on hand about $6,000. To this cost must 


There has been much ° 


be added that of the necessary school furniture, seats, 
ete., which will amount to about $1,000 more, mak- 
ing the total sum still lacking for the completion 
of the work $4,000. We must, therefore, ask the 


assistance of all interested in the education and wel- 
fare of the colored people to aid us in completing 
and furnishing this building. 

Donations may be sent to John R. Taber, chair- 


man of Southern committee, 348 Lexington Avenue, 
New York; William T. Ferris, treasurer, 149 
Broadway, New York; George D. Hilyard, 215 
East 36th Street, New York; Alfred Busselle, 1133 
Broadway, New York. 


Things of Interest Among Ourselues 


George W. Macey, Glasco, Kansas, R. R. No. 2, will reach 
his ninetieth milestone the 20th of Ninth month, Would it 
not be most fitting for his friends to remember him with a 
birthday postal card? ; 


Lewis E. Stout, evangelistic superintendent of Western 
Yearly Meeting, has been called to serve as pastor in the 
meeting at Friends University, Wichita, Kan. He will take 
up his work at the beginning of the school year; the latter 
part of next month. 


The local meeting at South Wabash, Ind., has begun the 
publication of a Church paper called The Friends Messenger 
the initial number of which has just reached us. It is a very 
creditable sheet, and should be the means of increasing interest 
and loyalty among the membership of the meeting. 


We are glad to hear that our ‘friend, John Y. Hoover, 
West Branch, Iowa, is finding a sale for his autobiography. 
Here is a word of encouragement which he recently received: 

“We feel it right to send thee $5 of the Lord’s Tenth Money. 
Please send the amount in books. We can distribute them to 
the glory of God. The ‘Sketches’ in the Evangelical Friend 
have been a blessing to us both. L. W. and E. M. Wood.” 


W. Carleton and Alice Cook Wood are located in the 
meeting at Centreville, Mass., during the summer months. 
W. Carleton Wood, having done a year’s work at Princeton 
Theological Seminary, and having instructed in the Biblical 
department at Penn College for two years, graduated from 
Hartford Theological Seminary this spring after a year’s 
work. They expect to be at the seminary next year, where 
Alice C. Wood will complete the regular theological course, 
and W. Carleton Wood will do post-graduate work in 
Canaanite religion. 
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The board of trustees of of Union High Academy, West- 
field, Ind., together with Westfield Quarterly Meeting, have 
incorporated in the school curriculum a two-years’ course 
in Bible study, togeher with the history of Friends, mission 
study and Bible school methods, and this year graduated their 
first class. Of their graduates, Mary B. Whinnery, Travers 
City, Mich., has accepted a call to the Mexican mission field. 
Emma Hodgin, the teacher of languages, has accepted a 
position in Newberg College; Zona M. Williams, a graduate 
of both Penn and Earlham Colleges, and also a minister, will 
continue as teacher of the Bible course. 


Doubtless many of our readers do not realize that Friends 
in China are publishing an eight-page monthly known as the 
Friends Oriental News. It was launched a year ago last 
Sixth month, and its first year proved so successful that its 
publication has been continued. The last number, dated for 
the current month, contains an account of the Friends Yearly 
Meeting at Nanking. ‘The most impressive feature in the 
reports is the great readiness with which the Chinese are 
now accepting the work of our missionaries. Books and 
Bibles are eagerly sought for, schools are overflowing with 
children, and meetings are well attended. The appeal for 
help in the Orient is more emphatic than ever before. 


The historical material collected for the soth anniversary 
of the establishment of Western Yearly Meeting has been 
put into book form, and is now in the hands of the binders. 
The book is entitled “The Semi-centennial of Western Yearly 
Meeting” (1908), and contains 276 pages of reading matter, 
13 full-page illustrations and two maps. ae : 

While making no pretention to literary merit, it deals with 
matters of interest to Friends. The early settlement of the 
territory occupied by the yearlly meeting, the steps leading to 
its establishment, the personnel of the leading ministers and 
members of that time, the social life of the early times with 
sketches of the development of the departments of Church 
work, the material growth, philanthropic work and present 
outlook are some of the interesting features. See notice 
elsewhere in this issue. 


Portland Meeting, Oregon, has been favored during the 
summer months by the presence of Friends going to and 
from the Seattle Exposition. Some also arranged to attend 
the yearly meeting at Newberg, where their presence was 
duly appreciated. 

On the Ist inst., after a very blessed and valuable service 
in the yearly meeting, Portland Meeting received a most 
helpful visit from Charles E. Tebbetts and wife. In the 
morning meeting for worship Chas. E. Tebbetts gave an 
inspiring address on the “World’s Evangelization.” He inter- 
ested and enthused his audience with the belief that if the 
Church would grasp the situation and measure up to the 
demand of the hour, the message of the Gospel would be 
known in every part of the world in this generation, and 
“the knowledge of the Lord would cover the earth as the 
waters cover the sea.” ‘ f 

In the evening Edgar T. Hole talked interestingly of the 
needs and prospects of the South African mission field. 
Stella F. Jenkins was present with good cheer messages in 
these meetings. 


English Friends have just issued a report of their home 
mission and extension work. Some idea of what has been 
done is gained from a few suggestive figures as they are 
summed up in The Friend (London) : 

“Thus, 37 series of meetings, occupying three hundred and 
twenty-seven days, have been held by 13 Friends, one of 
whom writes that in no previous year have they been so 
much held ‘in the life.’ Twenty-five workers have paid 224 
week-end or short visits to meetings, while seven visits, 
averaging about three weeks each, have been paid by four 
of the workers. The Friend who has charge of the Gospel 
car has paid 1,160 visits, distributed 9,000 tracts, and, with 
the help of others, has held 172 meetings. The course of 
Bible study was taken by 223 students, by whom it was felt 
to have been very instructive. Extension work has included 
active participation in six lecture schools, the opening of 
new Adult Schools and children’s schools in several towns, 
and the initiation of social work. And in other ways, besides 
the steady work throughout the year in the different locali- 
ties, this committee continues its useful course.” 


Vermilion Quarterly Meeting was held at Vermilion Grove, 
Ill., the 13th to 16th inst., inclusive. The meeting for ministry 
and oversight on Sixth-day was not largely attended. The 
proposition to abolish the meeting for ministry and oversight 
was discussed, and the clerk was directed to report that no 
decision had been reached this year. A large audience gathered 
at 10 A. M. on First-day. William E. Kirby, Cleveland, Ohio, 
preached a practical sermon, which was very much appre- 
ciated by the audience. 

Following a custom which has now become quite estab- 
lished in Vermilion Quarterly Meeting, a Bible school con- 
ference was held on Second-day after the quarterly meeting 
closed. Interesting reports were received from the schools 
in the 11 local meetings in the quarter, showing a good 
increase in attendance at a number of the schools. W. E. 
Kirby, of the Cleveland Training School, rendered valuable 
service in the discussion. He is now conducting a series of 
meetings at Hopewell Meeting, near Dana, Ind. 

Vermilion Academy opens the 7th prox., with Grover C. 
Hawk, of Penn College, as principal. The prospect for the 
year is hopeful. 


The following reply to the New York invitation to 
co-operate in promoting peace is full of the catholic spirit 
of the Master which we would like to see manifest in all 
our yearly meetings. It comes from Denmark, addressed to 
a chairman of the joint committee. We publish it in 
full: 

“I have duly received thy letter, with another letter 
enclosed from two yearly meetings in the State of New 
York, these meetings having been held in Fifth month this 
year and signed by William H. Willetts, 52 Broadway, New 
York City, and James Wood, Mount Kisco, N. Y., as clerks. 

“The matter considered in these letters was laid before 
our annual meeting, held at Copenhagen, Denmark, the 18th 
and 19th of this month, and had a very full consideration. 

“Now I inform thee that Denmark Annual Meeting has 
nominated a committee of five Friends, who will be ready 
to enter as fellow workers with other Friends from all parts 
of the world in what concerns “Peace on Earth.” If you 
think it is desirable, we will send a short description of how 
we think Denmark is situated at present concerning peace. 

With greetings in love, in which the whole meeting unites, 
and hoping that we in all things may be yoked together in 
the will of our dear Lord and Master, I remain thy friend, 
sincerely, Hans Guldbrandsen, Clerk, Norregade 2, Vejle, 
Denmark, Seventh month 19, 1909.” 


The thirteenth annual session of the Friends Bible Institute, 
held by committees from Indiana, Western and Wilmington 
Yearly Meetings, met at Earlham College the 2d inst., and 
continued till the 7th. 

Dr. Lewis Gaston Leary, Pelham Manor, N. Y., and 
Prof. G. Frederick Wright, Oberlin, O., each gave a course 
of lectures. In addition to these, lectures were given by a 
number of Friends, among whom were Professors Kenworthy 
and Hole, of Earlham College; Prof. Haworth, of Wilming- 
ton College; Levi T. Pennington, Knightstown, nds Spr, 
O. N. Huff, Fountain City, Ind.; Dr. Sylvester Newlin, 
Noblesville, Ind.; Dr. B. F. Andrews, Chicago, and Geo. C. 
Levering, Victoria, Mex. 

This meeting of the institute, like those preceding it, was 
an occasion of deep spiritual interest and blessed fellowship. 
One paper by Levi T. Pennington, on “A Problem in Syn- 
thesis,” evoked a hearty response of sympathy from everyone 
present, because it appealed powerfully to every shade of 
conviction. It attempted to show the danger of a partisan 
spirit that is threatening our Church, and sought to point 
out the means by which all parties can be brought to work 
together in harmony. He said that all parties needed to begin 
with the baptism of love, and learn that love is greater 
than dogma, and the glory of God is to be sought rather 
than party success. It is desirable that this paper be published 
in entirety and carefully read by all our members. 

Although all the meetings of the institute were occasions 
of great profit, and though this last one was in some respects 
the most satisfactory, the committee decided to recommend 
to the yearly meeting that for the present, at least, the insti- 
tute be discontinued. The chief reasons assigned by the 
committee for bringing to an end these gatherings that have 
been so full of sacred opportunities are as follows: First, 
it is increasingly difficult to secure lecturers who can satisfy 
the demands of those who have taken the lessons all these 
years. 
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_ Second, the victory for Biblical research having been won, 
it seems best not further to increase a certain irritation that 
has naturally resulted from the teaching of truths, unwel- 
come because new. 

Third, many of our workers who most need this instruction 
do not attend the institute as now held, and it is hoped that 
the interest in the study of the Bible and Church history 
may be fostered in some way by local institutes, reading 
circles or fellowship leagues. Signed, J. B. Wright, Chair- 
man Press Committee. : 


Arrangements are now being perfected for what promises 
to be one of the most helpful gatherings for young Friends 
ever held in this country. The project was first presented 
before the executive committee of Indiana Yearly Meeting 
Christian Endeavor Union, where it met with a ready and 
hearty response, and all were united in the judgment that a 
summer assembly of young Friends should be held next year, 
at which ample opportunity would be given for young people 
to get a vision of their life-work and to make a beginning 
toward intelligent training for that work. 

The matter was laid before the Indiana Yearly Meeting’s 
Christian Endeavor Convention and was enthusiastically 
endorsed. A special committee of the executive committee 
was chosen to push the work, and through their efforts the 
matter has now come before the officers of the Friends 
National Christian Endeavor Union, and with their hearty 
approval Lillian E. Hayes, Dunreith, Ind., has been chosen 
to carry forward the work of arranging for such an assembly 
next year. She is to be aSsisted by an executive committee 
from the various yearly meetings, some of whom are already 
chosen, while some are yet to be selected. 

The complete plan for the assembly cannot yet be 
announcéd, but a general idea of the program is as follows: 
The assembly is to continue for a week. The mornings are 
to be filled with classes on Methods of Mission Study (using 
the missionary text books), Junior and Intermediate Work, 
Methods of Personal Work, Boys’ Work, Quaker History 
and Doctrine, etc., and an hour for general Christian Endeavor 
Methods. The afternoons will be spent in recreation and 
study; outings and games will be arranged by a competent 
committee. The evenings will be devoted to Bible study, 
followed by stimulating addresses by able speakers on themes 
of vital importance. 

Each day will begin with a quiet hour period. First-day 
will be spent in Bible schools and meetings for worship. 
The closing evening session will be a “purpose meeting,” 
in which all will participate. 

It has not yet been decided where this assembly will be 
held, though Winona Lake has been suggested. Whatever 
place is selected, it will be “one where spiritual advancement 
can be combined with the best vacation surroundings. ‘The 
rates of tuition will be $1.50 for the entire course. Further 
definite information will be announced later. 

It is urged that each Yearly Meeting Union do what it can 
to make this movement a success, not only by the adoption 
of the plan, but by liberal contribution to its maintenance. 
All further information desired can be obtained from Lillian 
E. Hayes, Dunreith, Ind. 


The Bible school and Christian Endeavor Assembly of 
Western Yearly Meeting was held at Bloomingdale, Ind., the 
1oth to the 12th inst. " 

A large number of delegates were present for the first 
session, and were formally welcomed by De Ella Leonard, 
pastor in the meeting at Bloomingdale. A response was given 
by Charity Owens, Noblesville. The address the first even- 
ing was given by Chas. W. Sweet, Des Moines, Iowa. After 
the close of this Session there was a reception given for the 
delegates, and everyone present was made to feel welcome. 

Fourth-day morning was devoted to hearing reports of 
committees and to the appointing of new ones. ‘The assembly 
sermon was by Eliza C. Armstrong, Plainfield. In the 
absence of Irene T'rueblood, who was programed to conduct 
the junior hour at 11 o’clock, Charity Owens took charge. 

In the afternoon Chas. W. Sweet occupied the first hour, 
telling the value of Organized Adult Bible School Classes, 
after which the Social Life of the Bible School was discussed 
by Levi Pennington, Richmond. Chas W. Sweet told of the 
successful work done by his own Bible school class, as well 
as others of which he had known through their united effort 
after being thoroughly organized. “The Present Status and 
Future Outlook for Friends in Education” was given by 


Dr. Seth Mills,’ followed by-a discussion opened by M. Davis 
Brannon, Coloma. Fourth-day evening Jane Elliott, Ridge 
Farm, told of the home department work. The address of 
the evening was by Charles Axton. Lewis McFarland, New 
London, gave a brief sketch of Christian Endeavor work 
among Friends—“Looking Backward and Forward.” He said 
that 1906 was the turning point of Christian Endeavor among 
Friends; for several years prior to that date there was a 
decline, since that time a steady increase. 

This was followed by an address by Chas. W. Sweet on 
the Christian Endeavor Armor and Sword, in which he said 
the world was the field of battle, and that the Christian 
Endeavor should leave on one side of the battlefield many 
souls won for Christ, and one the other side, sin. He said 
the weapons should be strong Christian characters. 

Olive Guyer gave a very full paper on “How to Make the 
Christian Endeavor Go.” Then came a general discussion in 
a school of methods. Fifth-day afternoon Anna McBane, 
Thorntown, conducted the missionary hour, after which 
reports of committees were heard. 

The assembly closed Fifth-day with an address on “Pick- 
ing a Pinnacle,’ by E. P. (Ram’s Horn) Brown. Special 
music was furnished during the assembly by the Bloomingdale 
Male Quartet and others. 

The assembly was one of the most successful ever held by 
this yearly meeting both in attendance and excellence of 
program. A vote of thanks was tendered Charles W. Sweet 
for his part in the program and his excellent addresses. Sta- 
tistical reports showed all branches of Christian Endeavor 
and Sunday-school work to be in good condition. Seven new 
Christian Endeavor Societies were organized since last year. 
Among the resolutions adopted was the following: 

“Be it resolved by this body—the assembly of Bible 
schools and Christian Endeavor of Western Yearly Meeting, 
assembled at Bloomingdale, Ind.—that we earnestly protest 
against the use of the term “Quaker” as used by certain 
manufacturers of temperance (?) drinks for advertising 
purposes in such expressions as Quaker Beer, etc. 

“Resolved, that a copy of these resolutions be forwarded 
to the yearly meeting standing committee on such subjects.” 

The following officers were elected for the Christian 
Endeavor work: Superintendent, Charity Owens, Noblesville; 
Anna K. McBane, Thorntown, secretary and treasurer; Lena 
Henley, Monrovia, assistant secretary and treasurer; Austin 
Bond, Carmel, and Lewis McFarland, New London, advisory 
board. Sunday-school officers: Superintendent, Prof. E. 
Albertson, Plainfield; executive committee, Josiah Morris, 
Colomo; Lenora Hobbs, Bloomingdale; A. K. Tomlinson, 
Westfield, and Minnie Hadley, Plainfield, who was chosen 
to fill the unexpired term of Charity Owens; superintendent 
of Children’s Day Fund, J. J. Baldwin, Westfield, for a term 
of three years, and Milton Kenworthy, to fill the unexpired 
term of Sylvester Newlin. 

Much of the credit for the successful assembly is due 
Prof. E. Albertson, Plainfield. 

The next assembly will be held at New London, Ind., the 
third week in Eighth month, 1910. 


BORN. 

Harotp.—To Earle J. and Clara O. Harold, 33 Baker Street, 
Worcester, Mass. Eighth month 13, 1909, a daughter, 
Margaret C. 

MARRIED. 


SHerer-Roperts.—At the Friends meeting-house in Worces- 
ter, Mass., Eighth month 18, 1909, Hervey J. Sherer, Phila- 
delphia, and Gertrude Roberts, daughter of Hannah J. 
Roberts, Worcester, Mass. 


DIED. 


MeENDENHALL.—At Cleveland, Ohio, Seventh month 15, 1900, 
Grace Mofft Mendenhall, daughter of Walter William and 
Annie Armitage Mendenhall, aged eleven months. 


VestaL.—At Los Angeles, Cal., Seventh month 21, 1909, 
Catherine Vestal, widow of David Vestal, in her seventy- 
second year. She was a much loved member of Whittier 
(Cal.) Meeting, and the remains were taken there for burial. 
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Che Iuternational Lesson 


THIRD QUARTER. 
LESSON X. NINTH MONTH 5, 1909. 
FAREWELLS. 


Acts 20: 2-38. 
For special study, verses 17-35. 


GoipEN Trxt.—I can do all things through . 


Christ which strengtheneth me. Phil. 4: 13. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Second-day, Eighth month 30th.—Farewells. 
Acts 20: 2-27. 


Chird-day. Admonitions. Acts 20: 28-38. 


Fourth-day. Exhortation to elders. I Pet. 
53 1-11. 
Fifth-day. Beware of deceivers. II John. 


Sixth-day. Established in faith. Col. 2: 


I 


EOS 
Seventh-day. Self-sacrifice. II Cor. 12: 
10-19. 


First-day. Out of tribulation. Rev. 7: 9-17. 


Time.—Probably in the spring of the 
year 57 A. D. 


Place.—Miletus, an important seaport 
on the coast of Caria, the southwest cor- 
ner of Asia Minor, about 35 or 40 miles 
from Ephesus. 


_ Persons.—Paul’s company is named 
in Acts 20:4. Luke appears to have 
joined at Philippi. 

The whole of chapter should be care- 
fully read. The farewell address which 
Paul gave to the elders of Ephesus 
ranks with the thirteenth chapter of 
I Corinthians as one of the most beau- 
tiful passages in the New ‘Testament. 
It is a brief summary of his work and 
a statement of the spirit in which he 
had carried it on, in which he lived. He 
speaks (1) of his own work at Ephesus 
(18-21) ; (2) of the trials and suffering 
awaiting him (22-25); (3) he exhorts 
the elders to be faithful to their office 
(26-28); (4) he warns them against 
the dangers which would beset the 
church (29-30), and (5) he appeals to 
them to follow in his footsteps. 

17. Paul was anxious to reach Jeru- 

salem by Pentecost (verse 16), and evi- 
dently was afraid to leave the ship or 
at least the port where she was lying. 
“Elders of the Church.” The name 
may have been borrowed from the syna- 
gogue, and their duties were probably 
analogous. They were the men of repu- 
tation and influence, and in the Chris- 
tian Church of spiritual discernment and 
experience. There were more than one 
in each church (Acts 14 : 23), and there 
1s no account of official appointment. 
_ 18. “From the first day that I set foot 
in Asia, after what manner I was with 
you all the time.” R. V. His work 
had been done chiefly in Ephesus and he 
had been in their company all the time— 
they knew all about him. 

19. “Serving the Lord with all lowli- 
ness of mind, and with tears, and with 
trials, which befell me by the plots of 
the Jews.” R. V. Compare Phil. 2 aa:s 
Coleg nies Ti Cor: 2 Sa 

20. “How that I shrank not from 
declaring unto you anything that was 
profitable, and teaching you publicly and 
from house ,to house.” R. V. Paul 
taught both in public and privately. 

21. Literally, “the repentance.” Bear- 
ing witness to the fact that the repent- 
ance which is due to God—that turns the 
heart to him—and faith in Christ, are 
essential to salvation. 

22. “Bound in the spirit.” An inward 
constraint. (Compare Rom. 15 : 30, 31.) 
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23. We are not told how Paul came to 
feel this conviction. 

24. “But I hold not mv life of any 
account as dear unto myself, that 1 may 
accomplish my course.” R. V. (Phil. 
sia Tats) Ll) Liman 7 Goan COULSe;: 
is an athletic term. 

25. “Shall see my face no more. Paul 
was not speaking in the way of fore- 
telling, but stating his impression. He 
was mistaken, for he lived several years 
after this, and revisited Miletus (II Tim. 
4:20), and Ephesus (I Tim. 1:3; 3: 


26. “Wherefore I testify unto you 
this day,” etc. R. V. He was conscious 
of having done his full duty. So George 
Fox’s last words were, “I am clear; 
I am fully clear.” 

27. “For I shrank not from declaring 
unto you the whole counsel of God.” 
R. V. That is, regarding salvation. 
(See verses 24, 25.) 

28. “Take heed unto yourselves, and 
to all the flock, in which the Holy 
Spirit hath made you bishops.” Amer. 
R .V. “Bishops.” literally “overseers.” 
This is one of the unfortunate changes 
of the revised version, which the Amer- 
ican revisers strangely have retained. 
It is practically indefensible; about all 
that can be said for it is, that the word 
is so translated in I Pet. 2 : 25, and that 
ing) Tim. 3.2142; Tits s7 the word 
appears to refer to one special officer. 

his and the fact that the revisers 
decided to translate the same Greek 
word by the same English word is what 
can be said for the rendering. “Bishop” 
has now a technical meaning, and to use 
it here, or indeed anywhere in the New 
Testament, is to give an entirely wrong 
impression—whatever may have been 
the office of the New Testament “Epis- 
kopos” it was not that of the modern 
bishop. It is unquestionable that there 
were more than one in the church at 
Ephesus as the word is plural in all 
manuscripts; it is also clear that it was 
synonymous with “elders” (verse 17). 
“Overseers” should have been retained 
here, and it would be a more accurate 
rendering in the other places. The word 
occurs in Acts only here, and is used 
elsewhere only in the passages referred 
to above. There is nothing here to 
show “that the term ‘elders’ in verse 17 
means anything more than elder breth- 
ren, and verse 28 which speaks of them 
as appointed overseers or bishops by the 
Holy Spirit, makes rather against than 
for their official character. Pearle 
seems clear that this passage refers only 
to the spiritual control exercised natur- 
ally by the older and more mature breth- 
ren, without other appointment than 
that of God’s Spirit, who calls every 
Christian to serve the Church in “such 
a way as he is best fitted to do.” 
“Feed.” Literally, “shepherd.” 


29. His opinion was doubtless based 
on his personal exnerience. “Depart- 
ing,’ means after he should leave Ephe- 
sus—be beyond personal touch. “Griev- 
ous wolves.” “False teachers.” This 
did happen soon, as we gather from the 
Epistles to the Colossians. 

30. This also happened as is.seen from 
II Tim. 2:17, and Rev. 2:2. 

31. “Three years.” Parts of three 
years according to Jewish methods of 
counting. (See Acts 19:10.) “Warn.” 
Better, as in R. V. “admonish.” 

32. “The word of his grace.” The 
teachings of the Gospel. “Give you the 


inheritance. R. V. (Compare Ephes- 
Jans EMSS saz 20s | Colkvwesras 
34. (See Acts 18 :3; I Cor. 4:12.) 
35. “In all things J] gave you an 
example now that so laboring ye ought 
to help the weak.” R. V. (Compare 
I Thess. 5 : 14) “Remember,” etc. These 
beautiful words of Christ do not occur 
elsewhere; they are from the “sayings” 
(logia) of Christ handed down by tra- 
dition—it is an extra beatitude. 
30-38. A beautiful farewell scene. 
PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 
1. “Who shuts his hand, hath lost his 
gold; 
Who opens it, hath it twice told.” 
Herbert. 


2. “Hands that ope but to receive 
Empty close; they only live 
Richly who can richly give.” 

Whittier. 


A young country chap once got a job 
in a city grocery. He was very cautious 
in his new berth—they had told him at 
home that the city people would try to 
josh him because he was green. He 
kept a sharp lookout accordingly for 
joshers. 

A sober old maid entered the grocery 
one morning. 

“I want some bird seed, please,” she 
said. . 

The new clerk sneered and answered 
scornfully: 

“No ye don’t. lady. Ye can’t josh me. 
Birds grows from eggs, not seeds.”— 
Chicago Journal. 


THREE REASONS 
EACH WITH TWO LEGS AND TEN FINGERS. 


A Boston woman who is a fond 
mother, writes an amusing article about 
her experience feeding her boys. 

Among other things she says: “Three 
chubby, rosy-cheeked boys, Bob, Jack 
and Dick, aged 6, 4 and 2 years respec- 
tively, are three of our reasons for using 
and recommending the food, Grape- 
Nuts, for these youngsters have been 
fed on Grape-Nuts since infancy, and 
often between meals when other chil- 
dren would have been given candy. 

“T gave a package of Grape-Nuts to a 
neighbor whose 3-year-old child was a 
weazened little thing, ill half the time. 
The little tot ate the Grape-Nuts and 
cream greedily and the mother con- 
tinued the good work and it was not 
long before a truly wonderful change 
manifested itself in the child’s face and 
body. The results were remarkable, 


,even for Grape-Nuts. 


“Both husband and I use Grape-Nuts 
every day and keep strong and well and 
have three of the finest, healthiest boys 
you can find in a day’s march.” 

Many mothers instead of destroying 
the children’s stomachs with candy and 
cake give the youngsters a handful of 
Grape-Nuts when they are begging for 
something in the ways of sweets. The 
result is soon shown in greatly increased 
health, strength and mental activity. 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little 
book, “The Road to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


26, 1909.] 
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Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark: 1124 Park 
Road, Washington, D. C] 


TOPIC FOR NINTH MONTH 5, 1900. 


LIFE LESSONS FOR ME FROM 
THE BOOK OF ROMANS. 


Rom. 1f2: 1-21. 
(Consecration Meeting.) 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Eighth month 30th. What sin 
does for man. Rom. 1: 18-32. 

Third-day. Justification by grace. Rom. 5: 
I-11. 

Fourth-day. Yielding to God. Rom. 6: 
12-23. 

Fifth-day. The burden of the flesh. Rom. 
7: 14-25. 

Sixth-day. Freedom by the Spirit. Rom. 8: 
I-17. 

Seventh-day. Fulness of redemption. Rom. 


8: 18-30. 


_ The difference between a man who is 
living in sin and one who has found 
redeeming grace and is justified thereby 
is the difference between an adjusted 
organism and a struggling, detached, 
warring existence that is without place or 
purpose; it is the difference between a 
life that is lived in harmony with the 
eternal, dominating order of things and 
one that is full of discord and fruitless 
effort, doomed to final and everlasting 
defeat. Sin is a missing of the mark, 
according to the root idea of the word, 
and the sinner is constantly missing the 
aim and object of his creation; and 
while the glory of God is involved in 


SURE TO ASK. 
THE KIND OF COFFEE WHEN POSTUM IS 
WELL-MADE. 


“Three great coffee drinkers were my 
old school friend and her two daughters. 

“They were always complaining and 
taking medicine. I determined to give 
them Postum instead of coffee when 
they visited me, so without saying any- 
thing to them about it, I made a big pot 
of Postum the first morning, using four 
heaping teaspoonfuls to the pint of 
water and let it boil twenty minutes, 
stirring it down occasionally. 

“Before the meal was half over, each 
one passed up her cup to be refilled, 
remarking how fine the coffee was. The 
mother asked for a third cup and 
inquired as to the brand of coffee I 
used. I didn’t answer her question just 
then, for I had heard her say a while 
before that she didn’t like Postum unless 
it was more than half old-fashioned 
coffee. 

“After breakfast I told her that the 
coffee she liked so well at breakfast was 
pure Postum and the reason she liked it 
was because it was properly made, that 
is, it was boiled long enough to bring 
out the flavor. 

“T have been brought up from a 
nervous, wretched invalid, to a fine con- 
dition of physical health by leaving off 
coffee and using Postum. 

“T am doing all I can to help the world 
out of coffee slavery to Postum free- 
dom, and have earned the gratitude of 
many, many friends.” Read “The Road 
to Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s a Rea- 
son.” 

Ever read the above letter? 
one appears from time to time. 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


A new 


They 


that object, and sin robs Him of: that | 


glory, the great loss befalls the man 
who rejects God’s plan and fashions 
himself according to this world, which 
“passeth away, and the lust thereof,’ so 
that his only adaptability is to the transi- 
tory and perishing; while he who is 
transformed by the renewing of his 
mind, so that he tests and approves of 
the will of God, “abideth forever,” 
because he is adapted to the permanent 
and enduring. 

The man who is justified is accounted 
of by God as though his sins had not 
been, and he is approved as a son 
though he is as yet far from the 
attainment of the full privilege and 
power of sonship in actual realization. 
But all the graciousness and co-opera- 
tive energy of the Godhead strive for 
the realization in such a man of the ideal 
which he has set before himself and of 
which the Holy Spirit is seeking to give 
him constantly a clearer conception. 
Says one, “T‘he moment a human life has 
really made Jesus Christ its end, 
although that end be as yet only the end 
of purpose and infinitely not yet the end 
of attainment, that moment God 
imputes to that life what it means and 
intends as though it had already accom- 
plished it.” 

But Paul would not have us regard 


this as a mere reckoning on God’s part | 
while we/are at ease as regards the | 
attainment of the actuality; nor is it pos- | 


sible to really make Jesus Christ the 
end of an idle life. He who said, “I do 
always the things that are pleasing” to 
the Father, was always doing and never 
idling. “In diligence not slothful; fer- 
vent in spirit; serving the Lord,” is a 
summary of the life and spirit of the 
person who is in line for the attainment 
of the divine purpose concerning him- 
self. 

To take the life of the Spirit as the 
practical and actual one is to be freed 
from a thousand limitations and conven- 
tions that hamper the fleshly life. So 
many things that loomed large before, 
now seem so unimportant that they can 


be left quite out of the reckoning, and | 


we are free from their restrictions. We 
build no longer for an end that our lives 
must span, but in the leisure of eternity 
we add our little part here and pass on 
to await the fulfillment of the great pur- 
poses of the Father of Eternities, and in 
that hope are free. 


NOTICE. 


Friends are reminded that the Phil- 
adelphia Missionary Association is pre- 
paring its annual box for the Japan 
Mission. Gifts will be received until 
Ninth month 8th, at 20 S. Twelfth St., 
Philadelphia. We are glad to have the 


value marked on the packages for cus- | 


toms duty and insurance. 

Some articles very much needed are: 
Dressed dolls, picture books, blank 
books, the simpler classics, easy games, 
filled work bags, stamped stationery, 


notions, tea bowls, curtains, bath towels, | 


aprons, babies’ bibs, mufflers, white dress 


goods celluloid hair pins, shield safety | 


ins. 
. Gifts of money will be appreciated 
and acklowledged by the superintendent 
of the Box Department. 
Emity B. StoKEs, 
1504 Locust Street. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


/ PENN COLLEGE 


Gives a Fine Finish 
to Starched Things 


Here is a way of giving 
better finish to starched 
clothes and linens. Melt 
a little Pure Refined 
Paraffine, add it to 
hot starch, and 
when theironing is 
done you’ll be de- 

lighted with the, 
firm, lustrous steal 

face on every piece. 


Pure Refined 


PARAFFINE 


applied hot is the surest way to seal fruit 
jars and jelly glasses. 

Nothing makes a better floor finish 
than Pure Refined Paraffine. 

A little of it added to wash water 
helps loosen dirt from soiled clothes. 

Write for a Paraffine Paper Pad to 
keep your sad-irons from sticking—we 
send it free. 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY; 


(Incorporated). 


PENN COLLEGE 


LOCATED AT 


OSKALOOSA, IOWA 


| is a Christian College under the direction 


of Iowa Yearly Meeting of Friends 
PENN COLLEGE is equaled by few Educa- 


tionally and surpassed by 
none Spiritually. 


affords a ‘‘ Guarded Educa- 
tion.” 


PENN COLLEGE invites you to Send for a 


Catalog. 


ADDRESS 
PRESIDENT OF PENN COLLEGE, 
Oskaloosa, lowa. 


FRIENDSWOOD ACADEMY 


The only Friends school in Texas, and the 
only school of its kind in the Gulf Coast Country. 
Offers a full college preparatory course. Located 
in the great orange and fig section, in which 
great advantages are offered the home-seeker 
from the cold and frozen North. Climate mild 
and healthful. Send for Catalog, Address, 


W. R. WORTHINGTON, Principal, or 
L. D. STEVENSON, Secretary of Board, Friends- 
wood, Texas. 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN 1909. 


Iowa Yearly Meeting in Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, Eighth month 31st. Stephen M. 
Hadley, clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Western Yearly Meeting, in Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month 15th. Thomas C. 
Brown, clerk, Mooresville, Ind. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, in Richmond, 
Ind., Ninth month 22d. Timothy Nich- 
olson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Wichita, 
Kan., Tenth month 8th. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, 1813 University Avenue, 
Wichita, Kan. 
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FINANCIAL 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment —tested by our cus- 
tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 
est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list. 


ELLSWORTH Anpb JONES. 


IOWA FALLS, IOWA. 


FARM MORTGAGES 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and Okla- 
homa, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. Safest form of investment; no fluctuations 
in value; securities personally inspected; no 
loan made to exceed 40 per cent. of our valuation. 
Goellections made without expense to Investor. 
Long and successful experience. References 
furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind 
JosEPH J. DICKINSON Frank M. Rezp 


6” NET TO | FARM 
LENDER |! LOANS 


Write for up to date map of the new state and 
descriptive papers of our high grade first mort- 
gage loans on improved real estate in Eastern 
Oklahoma, the richest agricultural country in 
the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third-value. 
All securities personally inspected by a salaried 
employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance Com- 
panies and Individuals who have invested in 
our mortgages for years. 


THE AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


WALTER B. PASCHALL, Pres’t 


ATOKA - = OKLAHOMA 


If you have anything to adver- 
tise, use the Subscribers?’ Want 
Column of The American Friend. 
The cost for space is small and the 
results are almost invariably grati- 
fying. The American Friend, 1010 
Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


The Provident Life and Trust Go. | 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Qffice, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders ; * 
Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, 


capital stock 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, 
RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, re- 
turnable on demand, for which interest 
is allowed. 


[Eighth month 


THE NEW FRIENDS SETTLEMENT —, 


In ALFALFA VALLEY, near Scott City, Kansas. 


Since our last statement in ‘‘The American Friend,’”’ in Fifth month last, Friends 
have purchased one thousand and six hundred acres of our SUB-IRRIGATED 
ALFALFA LAND, at a cost of Sixty-one Thousand, Six Hundred Dollars. Then 
we owned three thousand acres. Now we own four thousand, six hundred acres, 
that represent an investment of One Hundred and Sixty Thousand Dollars and a 
present selling valuation of over Two Hundred Thousand Dollars. There is no more 
safe, conservative and true estimate of farm land values than that of Friends who 
were raised on the farm AND HAVE SO CONSIDERABLE SUMS TO INVEST. But 
careful financiers are also investing. The President of one of the largest National 
Banks in Nebraska, who bought 6,000 acres three years ago, has just bought 15,000 
acres more. Why these large investments? Because this land produces FOUR 
FULL CROPS EACH YEAR, without any expense of plowing, seeding or cultivation, 
as alfalfa is a perennial. Because ONE acre of SUB-IRRIGATED alfalfa produces 
as much as FOUR acres of corn. Because SUB-IRRIGATED alfalfa can be depended 
on to produce annually Forty Dollars gross and Twenty-five Dollars NET from 
each acre. In exceptional cases the annual product has sold for three times these 
amounts, One Hundred and Twenty Dollars. The above average has been maintained 
for ten years. But will it continue? YES. Because the area from which merchant- 
able alfalfa meal (more especially the grade required for shipment to the Atlantic 
States and for exportation to Europe) is or ever can be produced, is limited to the 
few narrow valleys of the semi-arid West. Wherever there is sufficient rainfall to 
grow corn, THAT RAINFALL largely ruins the color of the hay in curing. Green 
alfalfa meal cam not be made from brown alfalfa hay. The possible supply can 
never equal the demand. Then alfalfa meal is worth as much as corn meal in the 
world’s markets and has a GREATER STOCK-FOOD value for milch cows, poultry, 
and when mixed with corn meal, for stock of all kinds. Our SUB-IRRIGATED 
alfalfa produces three tons of alfalfa meal per acre each year. Speculative values 
are uncertain. Productive values are DEPENDABLE. 


For further facts, please address, 


HERBERT J. MOTT, Scott City, Kansas. 


William S, 


Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphi= 


THE CATALOG OR BOOKLET 


Which has cost time, thought and money ; 
which is sent out at a cost of from one to twenty 
cents in postage in response to a request which 
may have cost from fifty cents to two dollars in 
advertising to secure—such a catalog should con- 
vey to the recipient an immediate impression of | 
goodness; it should be ‘‘ different.’””?’ We've an 
organization trained to produce such work. | 
Consult us. 

| 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Makers of the Better Kind of Printing 
Try Us. 921 Filbert St., Philadelphia 
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American Friend" to this column. It will be found useful for 
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A GOOD OPENING—For a Friends settlement 
in the Pan Handle of Texas. Where land is 
cheap, climate delightful, good water, mild 
winters, in a good farming district. For infor- 
mation write, GEORGE O. OARPENTER, Plain- 
view, Texas. 
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with or without board, with Mrs. Ellen Elizabeth 
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S. E., a neat and quiet locality. Reference, 
Gilbert and Anna G. Cope, West Chester, Pa. 


WANTED AT ONCE—Competent Carpenters 
and Brick Masons, Friends preferred. Steady 
work, large buildings, ideal environment for 
family. Splendid opportunity to help and be 
helped. Come over into Alfalfa Valley, Scott 
City, Kansas, and help in the new FRIENDS 
SETTLEMENT. Please state experience, age, 
health, size of family. Please address, HERBERT 
J. Mort, Scott City. Kansas. 
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Events and Comments 


The election of Professor George 
Adam Smith to be principal of the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen will greatly interest 
Bible students upon this side of the 
Atlantic, many of whom have listened 
to him with pleasure and more of whom 
have read him with delight. 


Postmaster General Hitchcock is 
seriously considering changing the rate 
for the registration of letters and mail 
packages from eight to ten cents. There 
is an old law giving the Postmaster 
General the authority to act in this mat- 
ter and fixing the maximum fee at 
twenty cents. In 1874 it was reduced 
from fifteen to eight cents but increased 
to ten cents the next year. It was 
reduced from ten to eight cents in 1893 
where it has since remained. There will 
be considerable opposition to this change 
of rate but the postmasters of the coun- 
try are practically a unit in its support 
since the registration service is one of 
the most expensive of any rendered by 
the department and lacks many thou- 
sand dollars annually of meeting its cost. 


American farming is still, generally 
speaking, the most wasteful in the world. 
An instance in point is wool. Last year 
we imported more than a third of the 
wool we used. Some of it was a quality 
which cannot easily be produced in the 
United States, but much of it should 
have come from our own flocks. Great 
Britain is a closely inhabited country, 
yet she is our largest source of wool 
supply, sending us last year nearly $20,- 
000,000 worth. Sheep farming is good 
farming, because it enriches the land. 
But New England farmers who used to 
raise their own wool and mutton now 
prefer to keep dogs. Yet the Maine 
Farmer says: “There isn’t an animal on 
the farm that can be cared for so easily 
or cheaply as sheep. They are the only 
animals to grow when help is scarce.” 


There has been a large reduction in 
the use of alcoholic drinks of late—as 
the returns of Government revenue 
abundantly show. And this is the fruit 
of the agitation and instruction of the 
prohibition movement all over the land. 


But there has also been an increase in 
the use of narcotic and stimulating drugs 
which is a threatening feature in our 
national life. Against these, as well as 
the others, we need to wage sleepless 
and incessant war, especially warning 
the unwary. Special efforts are being 
made by city and State boards of health 
just now to check the use of cocaine. It 
is a favorite drug with the lowest class 
of negroes in the South especially, and 
among many in our cities. Its use in 
certain patent or proprietary remedies, 
especially catarrh snuffs, has led many 
into slavery. It is usually taken, in fact, 
by its devotees in the form of snuff. 
The warning against entrance by this 
door of a sought relief into the prison 
house of a ruined life cannot be too 
often given. No one is competent to 
administer powerful nacotics to himself. 


And the man who tries unknown 
remedies without medical advice is 
dangerously unwise. The control of 


cocaine especially should be taken in 
charge by the Government. The drug 
is invaluable to the surgeons as a local 
anzesthetic, and should be rigidly con- 
fined to this use. The possession of 
cocaine in other hands should be made 
an offense against law. 


Aviation week at Rheims is over and 
an Englishman, Henri Farman, has 
pocketed the $10,000 award for the first 
prize. His victory was very unexpected. 
He was one of the last contestants to 
start on the final flight and it was only 
after he had been in the air for nearly 
an hour than the spectators paid any 
attention to his manouevers. Darkness 
came on and searchlights were used to 
follow his course before he finally 
landed. When he did he had broken ail 
previous records for endurance and dis- 
tance. He had traveled 111.78 miles in 
3 hours 4 minutes and 56% seconds. 

During the week there had been 
almost constant manouvering with from 
three to six machines and from start to 
finish there has been no accidents worth 
mentioning. ‘The result, compared with 
the races at Indianapolis, Ind., would 
seem to indicate that flying machine con- 
tests are safer than automobile races. 
They quite certainly will be, just as 
soon as such control is gained to make 
landing a simple matter, even if the 
motor does break down. It should be 
no more dangerous to drive an airship 
two miles a minute, if it can go so fast, 
than a mile in two minutes, which it 
now does very handily. With the ter- 
restrial car, on the contrary, risk 
increases even out of proportion with 
speed. The aeroplane should be the 
finest vehicle for sport ever invented, 
and it has the very great advantage, 
from the public’s point of view, that it 
can be seen perfectly by an enormous 
concourse. We predict a rapid growth 
for the sport. 


We do not anticipate any sudden con- 
version of the public to Dr. Adonirum B. 
Judson’s ideas concerning the proper 
treatment of coughs and colds, but they 
are so revolutionary that they excite our 
curiosity. In an article published by 
The Medical Record Dr. Judson con- 
tends that the secretion of mucus is part 
of nature’s campaign of defense. To 
blow the nose, though it may sound a 


veritable trump of defiance, is to play 
in the hands of the enemy, and the same 
may be said of hawking, spitting, cough- 
ing, sneezing, and all the like symptoms 
of distress. All these things, Dr. Jud- 
son believes, can be avoided, in great 
part at least, by the use of care and 
intelligence. If the nose is stopped up, 
expel the breath forcibly, and then cease 
to breathe for a few moments. Dr. Jud- 
son assures us that breathing will at 
once become easy, and may be kept so 
by drawing in little air and thus reliev- 
ing the congestion of the mucus mem- 
brane. Coughing and clearing the 
throat are largely a matter of habit, and 


may be controlled by _ intelligent 
effort—it is of especial importance 
not to form the habit in the first 


instance. A sneeze can be headed off by 
emptying the lungs just before the 
explosion. But it is the ancient and 
respectable practice of nose-blowing 
which comes in for the severest repre- 
hension. It is the sure way, says Dr. 
Judson, to convert an acute into a 
chronic catarrh. 


The strike at McKees Rocks, near 
Pittsburg, Pa., is bringing to light con- 
ditions which should command public 
interest and should be prevented, if pos- 
sible, before they create the acute feel- 
ing manifest on both sides of this con- 
test. The friction between the strikers 
and the local State Constabulary has 
resulted in seven deaths and other 
casualties. The strikers are chiefly 
excitable foreigners whose state of mind 
may be inferred “from incidents con- 
nected with the killing of Deputy Sheriff 
Exler, who was taken from a street car 
by a mob, beaten into insensibility and 
finally shot. He was taken in a dying 
condition to a physician’s office and the 
mob followed to learn the sequel. When 
word was sent out that the Deputy 
Sheriff was dead, the mob shouted with 
joy. 

Such demonstrations of violence 
should not be condoned, but on the other 
hand, if renorts from the public press 
can be trusted, the industrial conditions 
under which these poor workingmen 
have been forced to live are no less rep- 
rehensible. Their status is practically 
that of slaves. To add insult to injury 
the managers of the Pressed Steel Car 
Co., which is the center of the disturb- 
ance, refuse to arbitrate with their men. 
Public sentiment in and about Pitts- 
burg is generally in favor of the strikers 
and all pressure from the outside that 
can be duly brought to bear will be 
exerted in favor of some amicable 
adjustment, which will take cognizance 
of the workmen’s side of the case. It 
may hasten the day when there will be 
a law requiring labor difficulties to be 
adjusted by compulsory arbitration. 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN 19009. 


Western Yearly Meeting, in Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month rsth. Thomas C. 
Brown, clerk, Mooresville, Ind. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, in Richmond, 
Ind., Ninth month 22d. Timothy Nich- 
olson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Wichita, 
Kan., Tenth month 8th. Edmund Stan- 


ley, clerk, 1813 University Avenue, 
Wichita, Kan. 
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no truth is known? 


“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 
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MORE TRUTH TO BE DISCOVERED. 


A Friend, in a personal letter, takes exception to 
my recent statement that truth is always in process 
of discovery and not something fixed and final— 
found once for all. “Does that mean,” he asks, “that 
Does it mean that man does 
not know that he is a sinner and that Jesus is a 
Saviour ?” 

His first question is, of course, absurd, for if truth 
is and always has been in process of discovery, many 
truths must already be known. As I have often said 
in these pages, some things are settled—settled to 
stay settled. When a man comes along who refuses 
to accept it as settled that fire burns and that burning 
is disagreeable, we call him insane and we put him 
where he will not disturb society with his disordered 
ideas. But there are, nevertheless, many things yet to 
be discovered about fire and its uses. It is less than 
a hundred years since men first discovered that fire 
would burn coal, and anybody can see how this dis- 
covery has revolutionized industry, commerce and 
social life. 2 

The fact of electricity was “known” to the ancient 
world, and they saw as we do the play of this mighty 
force in the phenomena of the sky. But not a single 
law of electrical manifestation and power had been 
discovered until the last century, and deeper things 
—more wonderful things—are being discovered 
about it and its uses every day. We are only in 
the outside fringe of its wonders, for each discovery 
carries us onward to another. So, too, in every other 
field of truth, much is known and much is still 
unknown and waiting to be discovered. 

But my correspondent supposes that there is one 
field of truth about which this cannot be said. He 
would argue that in the spiritual field the truth is 
all in, there are no discoveries to be made, no possi- 
bility of expanding the horizon. 

Christ was plainly not of that view. He taught 
as positively as it could be taught that spiritual 
truth, like all other truth, is an unfolding affair. 
He says that there are many things which He has 
not taught because the people of His day—even His 
disciples—were not able to take them in. He declares 
that there is an eternal Spirit—a Spirit of Truth, a 


——— 


Guide of Life—who will lead mén step by step into 
all the Truth. This means that the horizon does 
expand, that the discovery of deeper meaning in 
Christ and His work is to go on endlessly and that 
the truth is not yet all in. More surprising still are 
those great words of prophecy, “Greater things than 
these shall ye do because I go to my Father”—which 
means that through the illumination and guidance 
of this mighty Spirit of Truth the movement which 
Christ has inaugurated shall spread and expand, to 
use His own figure, as yeast does in flour, as seed does 
in good soil. That has happened, is happening and 
will continue to go on. 

But, to come back to my friend’s other point— 
“does not man know that he is a sinner and that 
Christ is a Saviour?’ This is an excellent illus- 
tration of the very idea which I was trying to 
teach in the article referred to. No man “knows it,” 
in any real sense, until he discovers it for himself. 
It is a truth of experience, not a copy-book truth, and 
every man’s discovery of it is different from every 
other man’s. An institution of learning which con- 
tented itself with teaching the formal truth that 
man is a sinner and Christ is a Saviour simply as a 
final piece of information would do nothing at all to 
advance spiritual life or to establish religion. As 
a piece of head information it would do hardly more 
toward changing the life than teaching the multi- 
plication table would. The true teacher is one who 
helps his student make the great discovery for him- 
self—a personal discovery that he is an imperfect 
and sinful person, and that Christ actually saves 
him and makes him whole. It is the application 
of the laboratory method to religion. 
the central principles by individual experiment under 
the guidance of a teacher who knows. The histori- 
eal facts of our Christianity are already settled, we 
The spiritual truths of Chris- 


One finds out 


cannot change them. 
tianity, such, for example, as that “the pure in heart 
see God,” or that “Jesus Christ saves,” are to be 
re-experienced and re-discovered in new and fresh 
ways by every individual soul, and such truths can 
no more be clamped into fixity and finality than a 


living flower can be pressed and kept. 
Bed bey Fh 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE MEETING 
FOR WORSHIP. 


Here is a letter from an interested Friend, resid- 
ing in the Middle West. It is plain and to the point: 

After the reading of the queries in our last monthly meet- 
ing a lively concern arose respecting the condition of our 
membership, especially with reference to the first query, which 
reads as follows: “Are all meetings for worship and dis- 
cipline duly held, and are you regular and punctual in attend- 
ing them?” A growing tendency that is found in some places 
was greatly deplored, namely, the seeming lack of a feeling of 
responsibility on the part of too many of our members to 
maintain or give even the sanction of their presence to our 
meetings, except on rare occasions as may seem to best suit 
their convenience. Furthermore a pretty general expression 
in the monthly meeting was given to the desire to check a 
modern habit that is springing up in places, which is that a 
considerable number of our young people, and sometimes 
adults also, who attend the Bible school deliberately turn 
their backs upon the meeting for worship that immediately 
follows.* When this is done by older and more thoughtful 
members it has the appearance of a public protest against the 
meeting for worship and has a discouraging effect upon the 
minister and the members generally. 

This communication brings vividly before us some 
important considerations. Why are the people in 
the meetings described more generally interested in 
the Bible school than they are in the meeting for 
worship? We believe the answer is obvious. They 
are convinced, by actual observation or otherwise, 
that the Bible school ministers in a helpful way to 
a felt need in the community. Every parent wants 
his children to grow into good and useful citizens, 
and he believes the Bible school will help them do it. 
He may or may not be a Church member, but he 
cannot fail to see, if he observes the development of 
children and young people, that a live Bible school, 
especially in a rural community, is a guarantee of 
higher morals. It makes his property safer and the 
Then, too, there 
are those who see in the Bible school a valuable 
preparation for spiritual life. But this is the point 
to be remembered—the public generally expect defi- 
nite results from the Bible school, and, in a measure, 


their expectations are realized. 


virtue of his family more secure. 


We do not wish to infer that the meeting for wor- 


ship has a less important function to perform, but, 


as it is generally regarded, it is not meeting the 
expectations of the people in the same measure as 
the Bible school. The difficulty may lie with a dis- 
torted public opinion as to what a meeting for 
worship is for, or the meeting itself may be faulty. 
We are inclined to think that the two things go 
together, but for the sake of clearness let us put the 


* The reverse of this situation exists in many of our older 


meetings, where the attendance at the First-day morning meet- 


ing far exceeds that of the Bible school. 


emphasis on the former. What does the average 
American—and that term includes a great number 
of Friends—what does he expect of a meeting for 
worship? Let us be candid—he regards it as a place 
to get something; that is all. He expects those hav- 
ing the “care” of the meeting to inspire and enthuse 
him. If he can get the same inspiration or “some- 
thing” much like it by reading a sermon at home, 
he feels no compunction about neglecting public 
worship. And, alas, too often he can even dispense 
with this “something,” since it is a personal matter, 
or, at least, he has come to regard it as such. Only 
the other day we heard someone say that the lack of 
interest in a meeting was the fault of those “con- 
ducting” it. He regarded it their business to com- 
mand his attention and eacite his interest. He did 
his part by occupying a comfortable pew. We have 
called this attitude distorted public opinion. It over- 
states the case for most Friends, but a like tendency 
is at work among us. We are coming to regard the 
meeting for worship as an occasion for getting some- 
thing, rather than as an opportunity for mutual help- 
fulness—for co-operation in ministry. 

And here, it seems to us, is the secret of the solu- 
tion: We must make everyone, from the janitor to 
the head of the meeting, feel that he has a part in 
the exercise without which the meeting would be 
the poorer. It is not enough to tell people that this 
is the case; we must demonstrate it. The time has 
passed when pretty speeches will suffice. It is all 
well enough to talk about holding up the ministers 
hands by listening to his sermon, or promoting the 
cause of righteousness by public testimony, or 
increasing the spiritual atmosphere of a meeting by 
silent waiting and prayer, but if our theories are to 
be effective, each one of us must feel that we are a 
vital part of the process. 
us that we could not shake it off at convenient seasons; 
it should grip the community as a whole, so that 
the meeting for worship would become a place of 
common service—of giving as well as getting. It is 
this principle that is making the Organized Adult 
Bible Class a success; it is the principle back of the 
Adult Schools of England, and it is the heart of true 
worship. . 


Oh! he whom Jesus loved has truly spoken: 
The holier worship which God deigns to bless 

Restores the lost-and heals the spirit broken, 
And feeds the widow and the fatherless. 


Then, brother man, fold to thy heart thy brother: 
For where love dwells the peace of God is there; 
{o worship rightly is to love each other, 
Each smile a hymn, each kindly deed a prayer. 


—W hittier. 


This truth should so grip’ 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ALUEN JAY—XLIL* 


74. Winter in Florida. 


My wite continuing poorly, we felt that it would 
be right to spend the following winter where the 
climate would be mild and healthful. After some 
inquiry, and having some friends staying in Mel- 
bourne, Florida, we decided to go there. It was a 
pleasant little town, located on the banks of the 
Indian River, and several Northern people were in 
the place, spending their winter there on account of 
its pleasant climate. It contained several churches. 
I found work in the Bible schools of the Methodist 
and Episcopal churches, and was frequently invited 
to preach on First-day and take part in conventions 
and Sunday-school work. It was interesting to 
observe the simple faith of those Southern people. 
While I do not know that Southern people as a class 
are any more religious than people in the more 
northern portions of our country, yet there is this 
difference: Among the great masses of the people 
in the South you find comparatively few who express 
any doubt about the Bible or the facts it contains. 
Even those who pay but little attention to living a 
religious life will acknowledge the facts of Chris- 
tianity as taught and believed by the various 
Churches. They may rarely go to church or Sun- 
day-school, yet they will admit it is the right thing 
to do. They may seldom look inside their Bibles, 
yet they hold them in more or less reverence and 
would not think of disbelieving the doctrines set forth 
there as they understand them. ‘To them the Bible 
is a sacred book, never to be repudiated. My exper- 
ience and observation has led me to believe that 
it is easier to preach the Gospel to them than it is 
to preach to the masses in our Northern States. 
While this is the case, I am not prepared to say 
that the moral and religious life of the people is, 
on the average, any higher than that of the same 
class of people in the northern and western sections 
of our country. They are perhaps more emotional, 
and will accept the truths of the Gospel more quickly 
and make a profession of faith more easily, but they 
‘may not hold out as long as those who have found 
it harder to get rid of their doubts. \ 

During the winter I made a few excursions with 
the purpose of finding a few scattered Friends who 
had located in Florida. Among these I found one 
dear Friend whose father I had known in England. 
My visit at his home was one that I shall long 
remember. THe did what he could to get up a meet- 
ing for me on First-day morning among the people 
where he lived. It proved a favored occasion. 

75. Bereavements. 

We spent the winter very comfortably, going out 
nearly every day in a little boat on the water, which 
proved beneficial to my wife. arly in the spring, 
however, we learned of the declining health of our 
_ son, Dr. William OC. Jay, who lived near Oskaloosa, 
Towa, so we hastened home, and I went to help 
them close up their home in Iowa, bringing my son, 


* Copyright, 1909, by The John C. Winston Co. 


his wife and their son to our house. Soon atfter- 
ward he went entirely blind, and I gave my time 
to the care of him and his mother until First month 
10, 1898, when his life peacefully closed. My wife 
gradually grew weaker until Fourth month 27, 1899, 
when she also sweetly passed to the Beyond. Her 
end was a beautiful example of how a Christian may 
die. Her advice and counsel to me during her clos- 
ing days has been a strength and has enabled me to 
continue the work that I have found to do. Thus 
passed away a loving and devoted wife and mother. 
We had walked together over forty-four years. She 
never hesitated to give me up when I felt called to 
leave home to preach the Gospel or labor in religious 
work of any kind. Indeed I have often felt that 
her sacrifice was greater than mine, and that she 
was the one who should receive the greater reward. 
It may be sometimes that in expressing our sympathy 
and giving encouragement to the minister, the faith- 
ful wife at home with the children is forgotten by 
the church and its membership. 

It was a lonely day when she left me. I felt 
indeed that the light of the home had gone out. 
None but those who have gone through it know what 
it is. J have tried, in a measure at least, to remem- 
ber her advice, given the day before she died, when 
she said to me: “Now, when I am gone, don’t sit 
down and mourn, but rise up and go to work and 
finish the service the Lord has for thee to do, and 
when it is done, come home and we will be together.” 
She then told me some of the important things 
that it would be right for me to do, such as paying 
another visit to London and Dublin Yearly Meet- 
ings, helping to get Earlham and Guilford Colleges 
out of debt, and some other labor. She certainly 
had a prophetic vision of what lay before me. I 
pray it may all be completed when the end comes. 


76. Visits to Baltimore, New York and New Eng- 
land Yearly Meetings. 

During the next year I felt it right to attend to 
some religious service in Baltimore, New York and 
New England Yearly Meetings. During this jour- 
ney I spent several days in the city of Washington, 
D. C., laboring among the Friends in that city and 
making my home with my dear friend, Robert 
Warder, and wife. While in New England I went 
across to Nantucket Island and spent several days 
resting and looking over some of the old records to 
be found among those of the Historical Society on 
that island. My grandmother having been a Macy, 
and her father having come from that island, I felt 
more than an ordinary interest. Seeing the name of 
Macy over a grocery store, I stepped in and told 
the owner that my great-grandfather Macy came from 
that island. He simply exclaimed: “You have 500 
cousins here.” I visited the old meeting-house, 
where once there was a large meeting of Friends. It 
is said that at one time there were more than 2,000 
Friends on the island, but they are gone now, and 
there are only a few left. Those remaining belong 
to what they call the Wilburite party. I am not sure 
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that there is any meeting held on the island any 
more. It is a sad commentary on the vitality of 
Quakerism. We must believe that it is through no 
fault of the principles of Quakerism, but it is the 
fault of those who fail to present its living principles 
to the world around them. How much the separa- 
tion had to do with pulling down Quakerism on that 
island and in many other places we may never 
know, but I believe that division and separation can- 
not remedy an evil, but always result in weakness 
and distraction to the Church. While there I visited 
many interesting places. Among these was the 
home of William Mitchel, the father of Maria 
Mitchel, the astronomer, who won distinction and 
received a medal for her discovery in astronomy. I 
enjoyed going up on top of the house where she used 
her telescope. 

From Nantucket Island I went to Amesbury and 
talked with my dear friends, Daniel Maxfield and 
wife. The former was connected with Providence 
Boarding School while we lived there. I visited the 
scenes of Whittier’s early life and his home in Ames- 
bury, which is now preserved by the Whittier Society 
and kept open for visitors, so they can see the home 
as he left it and many relics which were dear to 
him. In visiting his grave I had an opportunity 
of witnessing evidences of the esteem in which his 
memory was held by many who came to look upon 
his last resting place. At the head of the grave the 
hedge which surrounds the lot had been cut away 
by people who had cut off portions to carry home as 
mementos. Our English Friends have all along 
appreciated his writings more than Friends in 
America. I see that the Yorkshire 1905 Commit- 
tee, in the belief that Friends have not yet done what 
they might in making widely known the “magnificent 
spiritual legacy left us by Whittier,” have prepared a 
selection of his poems for free distribution. It was 
interesting to visit the home of Thomas Macy, whose 
house has been placed under the care of the Society 
and turned into a museum where are kept many inter- 
esing mementos of the earlier days of Amesbury and 
the surrounding country. Thomas Macy was perse- 
cuted for harboring the Quakers. I have seen it 
stated that perhaps Marmaduke Stevenson and Wil- 
liam Robinson stayed over night in his home a short 
time before they were hung in Boston. He took his 
family in a boat and went down the stream into the 
ocean and crossed over to Nantucket Island, and 
some accounts say that they were the first white 
people who ever settled there. 

After spending most of the summer in visiting 
many of the Friends and meetings in these yearly 
meetings, I returned home in time for our yearly 
meeting. 


WEALTH. 
HAROLD S. SYMMES. 
Give of thyself. Man’s wealth depends, 
Not on the pence he holds and hoards, 


Not on the gift he well affords, 
But on the spirit-gold he spends. 


—In Pearson’s Magazine for August. 


THE MISSION OF THE LAND.* 


BY DAVID BUFFUM. 


I had occasion some time since to go upon a large 
country estate. It comprised about 1,000 acres of 
naturally good farm land, which until the previous 
year, when it was purchased by its present owner, 
had formed two adjoining farms, egch operated by a 
tenant farmer. The farms had not been well man- 
aged; tenant farmers rarely do manage land 
welll aiaaua We, 

As I walked up from the shore—for the land 
sloped beautifully to an arm of the sea—I noticed 
that, although it was late in August, the grass in the 
mowing fields was uncut and there was no livestock 
in the pastures. * * A footpath, now evi- 
dently unused, led through the orchard to the farm- 
stead. The apple trees were loaded with fruit, and 
under several of one early variety many bushels lay 
rotting on the ground. Outside of the great cattle 
barn was an immense pile of last year’s manure 
completely covered by a rank growth of weeds. In 
the empty farmhouse were broken window panes and 
unhinged shutters, and the stone walls which fenced 
the farmstead and the outlying fields were broken, 
dilapidated, and overrun with blackberry vines. The 
whole scene was a melancholy picture of agricultural 
neglect, realizing vividly the words of Solomon: ‘TI 
went by the field of the slothful, and by the vineyard 
of the man void of understanding; and, lo, it was 
all grown over with thorns, and nettles had covered 
the face thereof, and the stone wall thereof was 
broken down.” 

And yet the owner of this land was not “slothful” 
in the sense intended by Solomon, though “void of 
understanding” he very possibly might be. He was 
a man whose wealth ran far into the millions, having 
only to give the word of command to turn a wilder- 
ness into a garden, if he so chose; and the condition 
of the estate was not the result of neglect, or even 
of carelessness, but of intention. * * * 

To me, an agriculturist by profession, and with 
the inherited instincts of a long line of farming and 
stock breeding ancestors, the fact seemed most deplor- 
able. But there is almost always more than one point 
of view, and the opinions of no one man or class of 
men can properly be taken as a criterion in such a 
case. What concern is it of ours whether or not a 
man buys 1,000 or 10,000 acres of land, or what he 
does with it after it is bought? Presumably the 
former owners wanted to sell, and he wanted to buy; 
the land has become lawfully his, and assuming that 
he does not injure or incommode his adjoining neigh- 
bors, shall he not do as he sees fit with his own? 
These are pertinent questions, and, concerning, as 
they do, a matter of most vital importance, are not 
to be answered lightly or offhand. They merit the 
most careful consideration, and that regard for the 
rights of the well-to-do and prosperous which, im 


*From an article in The Atlantic Monthly for Seventh 
month, 1909, by special permission of the publishers and 
| author. 
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an argument for the “rights of the people,” is too 
often given scant place. For the well-to-do have 
rights as well as the poor; and it is the part of 
justice not to deny them, but simply to consider in 
what they rightly and properly consist. 

There is no question that there is an increasing 
tendency on the part of the very rich in America to 
buy land in large tracts. It is likewise beyond doubt 
that, speaking broadly and with no reference to 
special cases, the greatest good to the greatest number 
generally accompanies a more even division of the 
land. The recognition of this principle is as old as 
civilization, and Moses, probably the most sagacious 
and far-seeing of the ancient law makers, carefully 
provided in his code against the accumulation of 
landed property in the hands of the few. * * x 
“The land shall not be sold forever. And in all the 
land of your possessions ye shall grant a redemption 
for the land.” 

To a superficial view this may seem only a zealous 
attempt to keep the land fairly divided among men, 
to the end that each might have a share of the sur- 
face of the earth upon which he was born. But a 
deeper insight into the matter is essential to an 
understanding of its full and true purport. We 
must inquire why a general distribution of the land 
is usually productive of the best results. And if 
we study the question correctly, we shall see that it 
is not because man, being born upon the earth, has 
an inherent right to a portion of its surface; such 
a view is unreasonable and wrong. We must go far 
back of the days of Moses to read, in the teachings 
of geology no less than in the Bible, the first state- 
ment of the Mission of the Land; and, this learned, 
we cannot go far astray as to what 1s right or wrong 
in its ownership and use. 

Thousands of years ago, at the very dawn of the 
era when man had emerged from his prehistoric 
struggle with adverse forces and had taken his place 
as the dominant power in the world, the fiat went 
forth: “Let the earth bring forth grass!’ Later 
came grain and fruits, and the whole tells simply 
and directly of the object in view ; but the production 
of grass spoke most eloquently, as it maintained live- 
stock, which, in turn, enriched and repaid it. I 
may add, in parenthesis, that it has since been proved 
again and again that there can be no permanently 
‘successful agriculture without the keeping of live- 
stock; and the story of the offering of Abel being 
more acceptable than that of Cain is credible, because 
Abel, a keeper of livestock, was more in harmony 
with the purpose of nature than Cain, who, a tiller 
of the soil, typified and foreshadowed that vast army 
of agricultural pirates who, by sowing and reaping 
but never restoring, have done to the land a wrong 
which is beyond the range of estimate. 

The Mission of the Land is to produce and keep 
on producing food, livestock, lumber and other com- 
modities for the service of man. He who owns land 
and is indifferent to this, is guilty of a moral wrong; 
and he who takes good land out of commission and 
suffers it to lie unproductive and useless is guilty 


of a greater one. This is the only criterion by which 
we can properly judge of the right of an individual 
to own land in large tracts. The good results 
attendant upon small individual holdings are natural. 
The purposes of nature in the upward evolution of 
man are usually better carried out in this way; and 
not because, as is so frequently argued, every man 
has an inherent right to its ownership. The lazy, 
the incapable and the densely ignorant assuredly have 
no such right; and land is too precious and its mis- 
sion too high to be thus wasted. If the owner of a 
great country estate can farm his land as well as, 
or better than, if it were in small holdings; if, fol- 
lowing the precept of Swift, he make two ears of 
corn or two blades of grass grow where one grew 
before; if he supply his section with a better breed 
of horses, cattle, or sheep, well and good; no one 
with any knowledge of economics could say he was 
doing any injury to the world or mankind. It is 
not the amount of land that he owns, but what he 
does with it, for which he is morally responsible. 
But while great fortunes have put it in the power 
of man to acquire land in great tracts, nature has 
placed a limit on the ability of even the most capable 
to manage it properly if it exceed the dimensions 
which reason and common sense would dictate. It 
might easily happen, for instance, that one of our 
modern millionaires should purchase a tract as large 
as one of our smaller States; and yet the man does 
not live who could manage a farm the size of the 
smallest county in the smallest State im such a way 
as to get even moderately good results from the whole 
of it. By a farm is, of course, meant a tract of 


‘land suitable for general agriculture, and not a 


pasture range, which is rightly held in much larger 
areas. But be the land tillage, pasture or wood- 
land, the standard of conduct for him who assumes 
its ownership and management is precisely the same. 
“Tet the earth bring forth grass, the herb yielding 
seed and the tree yielding fruit”; see that you do not 
hinder it; do not take the land out of commission 3 
this law is written large in the evident purposes 
of nature and the needs of the world, and it lays 
upon the land owner an obligation so sacred and 
so imperative that it not only demands his best 
powers of mind and body, but forbids him to under- 
take more than he can carry out. For he has 
assumed the kingship of a portion of the universe; 
he is dealing directly with the forces of nature and 
of evolution. 

To me personally the sacredness of land owner- 
ship and its radical difference from the holding of 
all other kinds of property were first brought home 
in a peculiarly emphatic manner ; and while I am 
not so vain as to suppose my personal experiences 
would prove interesting to many of my readers, I 
may perhaps be pardoned for referring briefly to 
them in so far as they have a bearing on the matter 
in hand. Born to comfortable circumstances, and 
brought up with a taste and training in agriculture, 
I began my business life on a large country estate, 
where for many years I lived as a farmer and breeder 
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of horses. Then the failure of certain outside enter- 
prises in which our family was heavily interested 
brought me to financial ruin. I was obliged to sell 
everything and begin life over again. 

To a strong man in the prime of life the acquisi- 
tion of money seems an easy matter. J went to 
the tropics, associated myself with others in a large 
agricultural enterprise, and for some time felt that 
another fortune was soon to be mine. Then the 
financial stringency of the year 1893 crippled us 
‘In obtaining needed funds. Not long after, the 
price of coffee dropped, never to regain its former 
place, and in a few years the abandonment of the 
whole enterprise was an unavoidable result. 

This was sufficiently disappointing, but life in 
the tropics had given me a great and abiding faith 
in the agricultural future of those regions, and | 
immediately started in another tropical enterprise. 
Again fortune seemed fairly in sight, when stormy 
and revolutionary political conditions in the region 


we had chosen rendered successful agriculture impos- | 


sible. 

The greatest truths in life are often the slowest to 
impress themselves upon the minds of men, and it 
was not till this second disappointment that it dawned 
upon me not only that life might be too short and too 
precious to be all spent in seeking a fortune, but that 
my whole viewpoint had been wrong; that the fortune 
and the privileges which, from association and long 
habit of thought, I had come unconsciously to 
assume were mine by right, and which, if lost, were 
simply to be sought till regained, were ‘not so at all; 
and that the only rights that were inherently mine 
were those which nature has accorded to every man 
who is willing to work with hand and brain, namely, 
the right to have some land and cattle of his own, 
ro maintain himself and family by the labor of his 
hands, and to be his own master. 


* % % * % % % oS x 


I have spoken of the imperative obligation that 
the land lays upon those who own and manage it, 
but it is right for me to say, in conclusion, that to 
those who realize and accept this obligation it is 
neither hard nor unpleasant. On the contrary, its 
discharge is replete with ple asure, the consciousness 
of power, the joy of possession, and the joy of living. 
It opens up new and fascinating fields, fields which 
are bounded only by the limits of life ‘and its mani- 
fold forces, and which a lifetime is too short fully to 
explore.i ite, 


A man who professes to be a Christian and who yet 
attaches himself to no Church is a kind of moral 
vagrant, without visible means of support for his 
spiritual life. A church home is necessary for every 
individual who, while in this world, would live above 
the world. It is time to assert again, in every proper 
way, in public and in private, the dignity and ser- 
viceableness of the Christian Church. A creedless 
and a churchless “Christianity” would soon become 
no Christianity at all—The New York Observer. 


THE PLACE OF MIRACLES IN THE TEACH- 
ING. OF (CORISI. 


BY DUNCAN TODD. 


And he opened the book, and found the place where it was 

written : 

“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me. 

Because he hath anointed me to preach good tidings to the 
poor; 

He hath sent me to proclaim release to the captives, 

And recovering of sight to the blind, 

To set at liberty them that are bruised, 

To proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord.” 

And he began to say unto them, Today hath this scripture 
been fulfilled in your ears (Luke iv. 17-21). 

Go your way, and tell John what things ye have seen and 
heard; the blind receive their sight, the lame walk, the lepers 
are cleansed, and the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, the 
poor have good tidings preached to them (Luke vii. 22). 


It is not my purpose to attempt a discussion of 
the well-known scientific argument against miracles, 


_ which, indeed, has fallen into a secondary position 


Few would now maintain, 
on scientifie grounds alone, that “miracles do not 
happen,” understanding by “miracles” simply occur- 
renees inexplicable on the lines of our. present 
knowledge of physical and psychical forces. 

But there is a second, and more serious, objec- 
tion to miracles, which still makes many of us wish 
that we could exclude them from the story in the 
Gospels. Why, it is said, assuming that miracles do 
happen, should the power to work miracles prove to 


in current controversy. 


_ime the goodness of God, or His accessibility to man, 


which is what I want to be assured of? Am I, a 
man made in the image of God, and with Godlike 
faculties of love and joy and imagination and sym- 
pathy, to be astonished into believing i in Him? 
[ to be taken captive by a kind of magic or jugglery, 
instead of being drawn to Him by a fresh assurance 
of my kinship to Him? We are of the mind of 
Sir Thomas Browne: “I bless myself and am thank- 
ful that I lived not in the days of miracles; then 
had my faith been thrust upon me.” — 

Now, it is, I conceive, precisely here that we go 
wrong, in thinking that the miracles of Jesus were 
intended as a means of “‘thrusting” faith upon men. 
On the contrary, we shall find that Jesus refused: to 
work miracles when they would be so regarded, and 
just because they would be so regarded. .We shall 
find Jesus saying, almost in so many words, that 
a miracle never convinced anybody who was not 
convinced already; and that the man who believed 
because he saw a miracle was a poor creature. 

But we shall find that we make an even greater 
mistake by leaving the miracles out of account. It 
is foolish, or else it is dishonest, to ignore the 
miracles, when we have two such passages as those 
at the head of this article. This is the true “evi- 
dence from miracles” ; not to think of them as a 
device to attract a gaping, inquisitive crowd, but as 
a necessary integral part of a ministry of divine 
healing and restoration. 

Let us consider in the first place how the evan- 
gelists record the miracles. The first thing we 
notice is that they tell them in just the same even 
tone in which they record the discourses of Jesus: 


Am’ 


iam 
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Mark is as matter-of-fact, Luke as gracious in record- 
ing the one as the other. How different, let us say, 
from one of those charming stories of Francis of 
Assisi. “Let me now tell,” so we may imagine one 
of those stories beginning, “let me now tell a most 
marvelous thing that happened to the blessed brother 
Francis on one of his journeys.” The evangelists 
are not like that; it is never “now I am going to 
tell a wonderful story: listen”; but they pass from 
discourse to miracle and from miracle to parable 
with hardly a break. The miracles, in fact, as 
recorded in the Gospels, may be described as par- 
ables in action; they are recorded for some special 
purpose, and that purpose scarcely ever the mere 
marvelousness. We have the story of the cleansing 
of the ten lepers, only one of whom had the grace 
to say “thank you,” and he a Samaritan. We have 
the record of several miracles done on the Sabbath 
day, and of the indignant outery of Jesus upon those 
falsely pious persons who objected. We have the 
story of the healing of the centurion’s servant; this 
centurion was evidently something of a philosopher: 
He had grasped the great idea of authority, and he 
saw that Jesus had behind Him a power more tre- 
'mendous even than that of the world wide Roman 
Empire, which gave him the authority he himself 
exercised. We have the story of the Syro-Phenician 
woman, who begged for the crumbs, as she put it, 
that fell from the rich man’s table. These are a 
few cases taken at random; and in alk of them the 
mere marvel is nothing; it is only as illustrations 
of the character and methods of Jesus, of His manner 
of dealing with different kinds of people, and of the 
way in which different kinds of people regarded Him, 
that the stories are told in such detail. 

And now can we say anything as to how Jesus 
Himself regarded these* miracles of His? I think 
we cdn, both positively and negatively. In the first 
place, we have abundant evidence that Jesus did not 
regard the miracles as the proof or foundation of 
His authority. You will remember where He is 
recorded as saying, in a tone almost of exasperation: 
“Or else believe Me for the very works’ sake,” as 
much as to say that this should be the last of the 
reasons for believing Him. We have it recorded that 
He could do no mighty works at Nazareth because 
of their unbelief. Now, if miracles were capable 
of overcoming unbelief, this was precisely His 
greatest opportunity; and yet we are told that it 
was their unbelief that prevented Him from working 
any miracles. On another occasion the scribes and 
Pharisees asked Jesus for a sign, for the express 
purpose of convincing them of His authority; but 
He refused them, with scorn and,indignation. In 
the parable of Dives and Lazarus, Jesus Himself 
has expressed the absolute futility of miracles from 
the “evidential” point of view. “If they hear not 
Moses and the prophets, neither will they be per- 
suaded if one rise from the dead.” 

And we know, as a matter of history, that the 
miracles of Jesus entirely failed to convince His 
countrymen. What attracted His closest followers 


‘ 


to Him seems to have been in all cases a moral 
sympathy and the extraordinary force of His per- 
sonality. His enemies, on the other hand, seem to 
have been merely exasperated by the wonders He 
performed; and, so far from being convinced by 
them, dared to say that they were performed by 
virtue of a compact with the prince of evil. 

Another thing we may notice is that Jesus evi- 
dently did not desire to be known simply and solely 
as a wonder worker. Over and over again He 
impressed upon those He had healed not to tell 
others about it, for the reason, apparently, that those 
who knew of His healing only by heresay were sure 
to get an impression of a great magician and noth- 
ing else; whereas those who came into personal 
touch with Him would never go away with such 
a limited and untrue idea. 

And now what can we say as to the positive side 
of Christ’s teaching about His own miracles? First, 
surely, as I have already suggested, that they were 
an integral and essential part of His teaching, part 
of one great ministry of joy and healing and res- 
toration: “The blind receive their sight, the lame 
walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, the 
dead ‘are raised up, the poor have good tidings 
preached to them.” The ministry of Jesus was, 
above all things, a ministry of gladness, and the best 
summary of His life work was the simplest: ‘He 
went about doing good.” 

Let us now examine more closely one of the 
miracles of Jesus—the healing of the paralyzed 
man, who was let down through the tiles of the 
veranda where Jesus was preaching (Luke V. 
17-25). What an extraordinary thing to say to a 
patient who came to be cured of his paralysis: “Thy 
sins are forgiven thee!” And what an extraordi- 
nary conundrum to follow: ‘‘Which is easier to say, 
‘Thy sins are forgiven thee,’ or to say, ‘Arise, and 
take up thy bed and walk’? I think, if we seri- 
ously set ourselves to answer Jesus’ question, we 
should say something like this: “Why do you talk 
about forgiveness? Ilere is a man waiting to be 
healed of a nervous complaint, not asking to be for- 
given. As for your conundrum, it is absurd; you 
are comparing two entirely different things; forgiv- 
ing a sinner and healing a paralyzed man have no 
similarity whatever. As for which of the two is 
the easier, we can only answer that both are either 
impossible, or else there is no difficulty at all about 
them. Both are equally impossible for a man; to 
God neither gives any trouble; they are a matter of 
course.” 

But what if it does give God trouble to forgive 
sins; what if it is by no means a matter of course 
to Him to forgive? I think it is our mean and 
beggarly notion of forgiveness that makes us regard 
the forgiveness of God in such a careless, airy 
fashion. When we speak of the forgiveness of one 
man by another, we sometimes mean no more than 
that we can bear to think of an injury without a 
pang of ill feeling. “I forgive you,” we say, “but 
I can never forget.” When we speak of God’s for- 
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giveness, perhaps we reach a little higher; we think 
of it as a sort of royal prerogative, and God becomes 
a genial monarch, who can remit a punishment by 
a stroke of the pen. But surely the forgiveness of 
God is much more than that. Even our human for- 
giveness, at its best, it much more than that. When 
a mother forgives her child it is more than that; 
she draws him close to her, and goes down with 
him into his trouble, and then he is forgiven indeed. 
And God’s forgiveness must be greater even than 
that; it is no mere crossing out of an entry in a 
book; it is—it must be—a struggle in which God 
joins with us in purging us of our sin and in restor- 
ing our souls. 

It was not a light nor an easy thing, therefore, 
for Jesus to say: “Thy sins are forgiven thee”; 
and are we so sure that it was an easy thing for 
Him to do His wonders either? Were not the for- 
giving of sins and the restoration of a paralyzed 
man in the sight of Jesus two kindred manifestations 
of the selfsame power? Notice those divinely sim- 
ple words at the beginning of the story: “And the 
power of the Lord was present to heal.” And is not 
this, in the end, the only power than can heal and 
restore ourselves and all the world? All our 
machinery and organization, all our Churches and 
schools, are good things; but whence shall we get 
the power to give them life? You will say it 
depends on our devotion and enthusiasm, on our 
individual faithfulness, in the old Quaker phrase; 
but what when our devotion ebbs away and our 
enthusiasm grows cold; what when we are found 
altogether unfaithful? What, too, when our eyes 
are opened to see the appalling complexity of the 
problems that face us and the mountainous mass of 
the obstacles we have to overcome? At such times 
we are ready to despair—to despair of others, but, 
above all, of ourselves. Is there anything that can 
help us at such a time but the power of the Lord 
present to heal ? 

The sense of sin may be weaker with us than it 
was with our forefathers, but is it not also true that 
the sense of dissatisfaction, the sense of the whole 
creation groaning and travailing together, is stronger 
than ever it was? We feel less need of forgive- 
ness, yes, but. we want—and the best of us, like the 
Apostle Paul before us, want it the most—we want 
the strength to be delivered from this body of death, 
we want the strength to shake off this intolerable 
impotence and paralysis, and to arise and do a man’s 
work in the world. 

This is our modern want, but it is a very old 
want, too. Paul knew it nineteen hundred years 
ago; and earlier than Paul some unknown Psalmist 
had felt the want and had had it satisfied: 


Bless the Lord, O my soul, 

And all that is within me, bless his holy name. 

Bless the Lord, O my soul, 

And forget not all his benefits: 

Who forgiveth all thine iniquities; 

Who healeth all thy diseases; 

Who redeemeth thy life from destruction; ; 
Who crowneth thee with loving kindness and tender mercies. 


—The British Friend. 


A STORY LESSON ON COURAGE.* 


I know of some people who really lived in tents, 
and who ate fruits and wore cloaks of matting. 

What work do you think they did? The men 
cared for the sheep out on the hills. The women 
prepared the meals in the tents. 

Many of the people did not live in one place as 
we live in Philadelphia. They wandered from pas- 
ture land to pasture land, seeking food and water for 
themselves and their flocks. They went in great 
families or tribes. 

Once the leader of a great family of people led 
that people back and forth in their warm country. 
They would go until they found green pastures, trees 
and a spring of water. Then they would stop and, 
while the cattle grazed in the pastures, pitch their 
tents under the trees near the spring. 

The man who led this people was as brave as a 
soldier and as true as a knight. As their leader he 
wore not a blanket of leaves, but a cloak of scarlet. 
In his hand he carried a spear, with which he guided 
the march, pointing which way to go and where to 
stop for food and for rest. Do you think he led 
his people well ? 

So well that our Father chose that leader to do a 
wonderful work. The Father asked him to leave his 
country and his “father’s house” and lead his people 
to a far away land, where he was to do a greater work _ 
for Him. 

That leader knew the Father would care for him 
and his people. Yet do you think it was easy to 
leave his home, his father’s house, his kindred, his 
friends? He knew the Father had asked him to go 
because He had work for him to do there. But he 
knew, too, the journey would be hard and dangerous, 
and it might be long years before he had a home 
like the one he was leaving. He knew the Father 
loved him and would care for him all the long way, 
yet he felt they might never again come back to 
the home land. He knew it would not be easy to 
make a home in that land where the country was 
new, and the people, some of them, rough men of the 
mountains. Yet the Father had asked him to go. 

Do you think he went? Of course he did. Just 
as a soldier goes forth to war, so Abraham—that was 
his name—‘went forth to go into the land of 
Canaan.” He took his wife, his servants and all 
they had, and started. 

How did they go? Not on the cars, for there 
were no cars then. With horses? No; there were 
no horses in that country so long ago. They went on 
camels. They rolled the tent cloths and food into 
packages and strapped them to the camels. They 
had many herds of cattle, and it made a long caravan. 

How far do you think they went in a day? Only 
a few miles. At night what would they do? Pitch 
their tents near pasture, and rest—sheep, camels, 
people and all. 


* This story is one of many found in A Second Vear of 
Sunday-school Lessons for Young Children, by Florence N. 
een publishers, The Macmillan Co., New York. Price, 

1.25, net. 
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For days and days they went. They came to 
streams that had to be forded, hills that had to be 
climbed, plains of hot sand where there were no 
shade trees under which they could rest. The people 
grew weary—perhaps they blamed their leader for 
ever leaving the homeland. 

Sometimes the brave soldier was tired. Then he 
would talk with the Father, for he knew the Father 
would care for him all the long way. But it was 
so long! And the new country was not yet in sight. 
Yet the leader went on before, like the true soldier he 
was. He said: “I will be strong and of good 
courage.” 

He spoke to the people, helped them care for 
their flocks, and told them to follow just where he led. 

Days and days they went. 
valleys and through cities. They faced storms of 
wind and rain. The journey was long and danger- 
ous, and they were tired. But, at last, “Into the land 
of Canaan they came,” a good land, a land of brooks 
of water, of fountains and depths springing forth in 
valleys and hills, a land of wheat and barley, of vine 
and fig trees, of olive oil and honey. 

Their leader knew this was the land which the 
Father had promised to show them. 

In a shady grove, near a spring, they stopped 
and pitched their tents. There they thanked the 
Father for His loving care; thanked Him, too, that 
He had given them strength and courage to come all 
the long way. 


They traveled across 


Some Hiefus on Present Bay Copirs. 


ACTION OF BUSINESS COMMITTEE ON 
PROPOSED CHANGE IN DISCIPLINE. 


BY PRES. EDMUND STANLEY. 


If I understand the position of Tur AMERICAN 
Frienp, it has not yet put the matter of the pro- 
posed change of discipline concerning the meeting of 
ministry and oversight in its true light before the 
publie. 

The impression prevails that the business com- 
mittee of the Five Years’ Meeting approved of the 
change, and that the Five Years’ Meeting sent the 
proposition down to the yearly meetings with such 
approval and with its endorsement. — 

The fact is, the business committee never discussed 
the proposition, and that there is no record in the 
proceedings of the Five Years’ Meeting concerning 
the discussion of the subject is conclusive evidence 
that no decision was reached in that meeting as to 
the merits of the proposition. It was agreed in the 
business committee that the proposition might go 
back to the meeting with the recommendation that 
it be submitted to the yearly meetings for their con- 
sideration, with no expression of opinion either by 
the business committee or by the Five Years’ Meet- 
ing as to its merits or the advisability of its adop- 
tion. This was the agreement in the business com- 
mittee, or, at least, was the expression to which some 


ot the members assented that had no sympathy with 
the movement. The records ‘bear out this conelu- 
sion, and the readers of the paper that has been so 
often endorsed by many of our yearly meetings as 
the exponent of the Church in the past are entitled 
to the facts in this important matter. 

The Society of Friends has lost heavily through- 
out its history on account of its defective organiza- 
tion, and the steps proposed, if it becomes effective, 
will remove the last barrier in the way of designing 
men who would revolutionize the Church to gratify 
their own pride or to propagate new schemes and 
promulgate new or questionable theories. 

The advocate of a new discovery (?) in the 
religious realm has but to strike some outlying dis- 
triets, some overconfiding congregation, and with a 
display of eloquence, an appeal to the emotions, a 
devout profession of deep spirituality, and commit 
tees can be made up by a popular vote on the impulse 
of the moment that will endorse and encourage things 
that have in the past and will in the future cause 
dissension in the Church, and the yearly meetings 
will be far less able to regulate and control such 
conditions than under the present organization. 

Governments have found great benefit arising from 
authoritative bodies with some degree of perma- 
nency. Sudden uprisings that demand change may 
or may not be right in their conclusions. With such 
a deliberative body corrections of existing evils may 
be slower, but the remedies when applied will be 
safer, and disastrous results are often averted. The 
Church can well afford to maintain a body of this 
kind for safety if for nothing more, and certainly 
there can be little objection when the body in its 
operation is only advisory. 

Then, again, the early Friends tried hard to plan 
our organization on Bible grounds, and modern 
Friends will do well to be sure of their bearings 
when it is proposed to strike out on untried lines, 
to make permanent an experiment plan for adjust- 
ing the questions and practices most vital to its life 
and activities, a plan untried by others and con- 
trary to the usages of almost if not all of the Churches 
of our day. 


This appeal, this demand for a change in the 
policy of the Church, may come from honest hearts 
and with a hope for a better adjustment of the 
Church activities, but there is not in the whole 
scheme one recommendation that will add to the 
spirituality of the membership, help to create and 
maintain harmony, or equip the Church more favor- 
ably for meeting and controlling discordant elements, 
such as our Western yearly meetings have to cope 
with often. There is not in it one ray of hope for 
stronger organization or more effective work. 

It seems to me a move to take from the Church its 
last arm of protection and leave it adrift and, open 
to every wind of doctrine and every fanatical prac- 
tice that man and Satan can invent to prevent the 
spread of the Gospel and the conversion of the world. 

Friends University, Wichita, Kan. 
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FRIENDS TEACHERS. 


BY RILEY HUBBARD. 


In the report of the board of education of the 
Five Years’ Meeting, held 1907, it is stated that in 
1906 the executive committee authorized the estab- 
lishment of a teachers’ agency in connection with 
Harlham College. 

The report states that a considerable number of 
Friends teachers have filed application, but few 
Friends schools have made use of it, although no 
charge is made to the schools seeking teachers, as 
the expenses are provided for by the payment of 
two dollars by each teacher enrolled. 

In connection with the present rigorous inspection 
of our Quaker system with a view of causing every 
fiber of our body to tingle with a Christian message 
to our present age, let us not overlook our teaching 
force. 

While we have been centering our attention on 
our ministers and their doctrinal teaching and our 
methods of supporting them, the life message of the 
Friends teacher has certainly been largely overlooked. 

The actual suffering and imminent danger of 
poverty in declining years has, in connection with 
the commercial spirit of the age, driven many of our 
very best talented young Friends, who have felt the 
wooings of the Spirit to a life of Gospel ministry, 
into a compromise, and they decide to teach instead 
of preach. 

Many young Friends feel teaching, if even second 
to preaching, is of the leading forces in Christian- 
izing the world. They also feel that it’ would be 
sacrilegious to attempt to keep a family on the usual 
salary (for it is not a support) of $400 to $600 a 
year, and thus teaching is chosen as the most altru- 
istic avocation open to a Friend in which a consistent 
support can be received in exchange for their life 
energies. 

That by far the majority of Friends teachers con- 
sider their vocation a sacred trust and Christian duty 
can be ascertained by a heart-to-heart conference with 
them regarding the subject. 

If the reader will take the opportunity of con- 
sulting a number of Friends teachers, it doubtless 
will be shown that their deep concern is to have 
opportunity to teach Friends children in a Friends 
community. 

Here we meet a false idea that has crept into 
the Quaker mind of late—that political activity and 
holiness can not go hand in hand. 

The result has been that Friends generally so 
spurn the “corrupt pool of party politics” that they 
seldom have a representative on their local and 
county school boards, and consequently teachers of 
other denominations or, worse yet, irreligious 
teachers shape the minds of our Quaker children, 
and that often in a predominating “Quaker com- 
munity.” 

Recently the writer had opportunity to be closely 
associated with more than two score prospective min- 
isters or missionaries and a larger number of conse- 


erated young Friends who have chosen teaching as 
a life calling. It was pathetic to see these college- 
bred young ministers realize that when they entered 
fields of work it was to be largely in meetings 
and communities whose leading educators are not 
Friends. Many of the teachers also looked with con- 
siderable sadness to the isolation of a school away 
from Friends. 

Will not the Friends of America speedily come to 
the rescue and save the energies of our cultured and 
consecrated workers who are willing to sacrifice so 
much for the cause they love ? 

Will we not arrange for the Friends preachers and 
teachers to work side by side, as in days of yore, for 
the upbuilding of our Society ? 

Investigation will give assurance how ready many 
of these workers are to make sacrifices to labor where 
this co-operation can be had. 

Hence, let us place “civic righteousness” as one of 
the expressions of our “Quaker message,” and urge 
each man, woman and child of our membership to 
so engage in political affairs that the public school 
boards will give Friends teachers their due place 
in Friends communities. 

A practical way to bring this into operation is to see 
that your board, when in need of a president, princi- 
pal, professor or teacher, applies to the Teachers’ 
Agency, Earlham, Ind., remembering it is not a local 
organization, because it is the creation of the edu- 
cational board of the Five Years’ Meeting of the 
American yearly meetings of Friends.. 


R. D. No. 1, Vandalia, Michigan. 


ONE WAY HE FORGOT TO LOOK. 


Jane Judkins, an elderly Friend, Ohioville, N. Y., 
tells the following story, which she heard from the 
lips of Caroline E. Talbott, in 1868. It is a good 
illustration of God’s voice speaking through con- 
science: 

One of Caroline E. Talbott’s neighbors concluded 
he would take advantage of a Friend by stealing 
roasting ears from his corn field while he was at 
meeting. Accordingly, he set out one First-day 
mormng with his little son, entered the field, and 
gathered a basket of promising ears. Meanwhile 
the boy was left on guard at the edge of the field, 
thus giving him a good opportunity to think seriously 
of the various means of detection. When his father 
returned with the stolen corn, the lad saw him east- 
ing side glances to make sure that no chance passerby 
would see them making their way across the open 
space to the gate. This was too much for the little 
fellow, and he spoke out the thought that was upper- 
most in his mind “Father,” he said, “there is one 
way you forgot to look.” “Which way is that, my 
son?” “You forgot to look up.” 

The boy’s words struck deep into the father’s 
heart, and they so moved him that he went imme- 
diately to the Friend’s home and awaited his return 
from meeting, when he confessed his misdeed and 
received the Friend’s forgiveness. 
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Ohings of Interest Among Ourselves 


A two days’ meeting was held j i 
Pe woxde in Kingman, Okla., the 21st 


A. F. N. Hambleton and family kin a 
. t } 1 Ww TY at 1 A] 1 Y 1 


Stanley Coppock will be princi 

: k principal of Stella Academy, Okla. 
this year. Marvia Coppock will teach i : 
The outlook for the year is premlation pata a preaeae 


N. C. McLean, who has been in ill health since last Twelfth 
month, and under the doctor’s care most of the time, is so far 
improved as to engage in a little public ministry. 


Hannah Stanley, Lapel, Ind., is in her ei 
p , -» 18. ghty-second year, 
hale and hearty. She enjoys reading her Bible and Christian 
aa a thing which she does without the aid of her spec- 
cles. 


Laura Brown, superintendent of Bible School work in Wil- 
eipstes ee Meeting delivered a number of “Chalk Talks,” 
at Carmel, Ind., some time since. The youn 
edified and all were entertained. zoenes yore ae 


Beginning at Bloomingdale, the 20th ult., Willis Bond is 
making a tour of Parke County, Ind., speaking on Temper- 
ance. This work is under the direction of Western Yearly 
Meeting’s Committee on Temperance.. : 


Charles E. Newlin has been engaged by the Executive Com- 
mittee of Western Yearly Meeting on Temperance and Pro- 
hibition to deliver the annual address at the ensuing yearly 
meeting on Sixth-day evening, the 17th of Ninth month. 


E. E. Hadley who has had charge of Pleasant Plain Acad- 
emy for the past two years is now located at Eudora, Kansas 
where he will labor in the interests of Hesper Academy for 
Pe: year. He will also serve the meeting at that place as 
pastor. 


Friends at Wichita, Kansas, are busy preparing for the 
yearly meeting which will convene there Tenth month 8, 1909 
A member of the entertainment committee informs us that the 
prospects are now good for “the largest attended yearly meet- 
ing ever held in the State.” 


_ Our North Carolina Yearly Meeting report was incorrect 
in one detail. The last clause in the first paragraph on page 
526 should not contain the word “colored,” and should read 
“the homes of the people in the community have been much 
improved.” ‘The responsibility for this error rests with us and 
not with our reporter. 

_ Sally Woodard Perkins, whose obituary appears elsewhere 
in this issue was born in Wayne County, near Goldsboro, 
N. C., Fifth month 12, 1828. In 1845 she married Nedham T. 
Perkins, a well-known and influential minister in the Society 
of Friends. ‘Ten of her children survive her, also thirty-four 
grandchildren and eleven great grandchildren. 


Riley and Mary L. Hubbard, now of Vandalia, Mich., have 


accepted a call to pastoral service in Pilot Grove, near Ridge 
Farm, Ill. Their removal will leave Vandalia and Birch Lake 
meetings without an employed pastor. Friends who feel 
interested in this field should correspond with Stephen Scott, 
Penn, Mich. 


Friends Chapel Monthly Meeting was held by appointment 
at Charity Union near Rockford, Ohio, the 21st ult. A series 
of meetings continuing through three days was held in con- 
nection with the monthly meeting and was well attended. A 
Bible school has been organized at Charity Union and it gives 
promise of being a thrifty school. A. J. Furstenberger, pastor 
of St. Mary’s, expects to be with Friends at Charity Union the 


sth inst. 


Mary C. Wood writes from Tecumseh, Mich., under date of 
Eighth month 24th: “Today marks the eighty-ninth birthday 
for my father, Richard Harkness. Mother also is eighty-six 
years and three months old. While their home is here, their 
membership is still in Adrian Monthly Meeting. They are 
able to_attend meeting most of the time, either here or at 
Raisin Valley. In this meeting also is Jane C. Satterthwaite, 
eighty-one years old. Sarah Mead, eighty-nine years old, 
died at the home of her son, Thomas G. Mead, today. She 
was a member of Adrian Monthly Meeting.” 


The second term of the summer school at Earlham College, 
Ind., is exceptionally well attended. There are now about 
sixty on the roll, probably three-fourths of which are teachers 
taking advanced work. here are also a great many regular 
Earlham students who are either making up back work or 
taking advanced college work. The second term attendance 
is always much smaller than the first as it is only customary 
for teachers to take one term during a summer. The pres- 
ent term will close the 1oth inst., and the regular college work 
of the fall term will begin the 28th. 


W. S. Epperson and wife, Gainesville, Texas, are residing 
in Alva, Okla. He is doing pastoral work in the meeting and 
she expects to assist in the Friends Academy at Stella. S. A. 
Jackson, the former pastor at Alvah, went to Los Esteros, 
Mexico, this spring, but after residing there for four months, 
returned to Iowa, stopping a few days at Alvah en route. The 
services of Henry C. Fellows have been very acceptable 
in the Alvah meeting during the summer. The meeting is 
growing. Friends there evidently do not believe in race sui- 
cide. Out of a membership of 230, 140 are associate members. 
Friends at Liberty Meeting, near Alvah, Okla., are in need of 
someone to do pastoral work. 


Dr. Millikan Stalker whose obituary we publish this week, 
was for many years a professor in Iowa College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts. He served three years as a member of 
the Penn College Board of Trustees. In recent years he 
became deeply interested in the cause of peace. In 1905 he 
went by appointment to the World’s Peace Conference at 
Lucerne, Switzerland. For three years he attended the Peace 
and Arbitration Conference at Lake Mohonk, New York, 
under the patronage of Albert K. Smiley. In his death Iowa 
lost a useful citizen and Iowa Yearly Meeting a worthy mem- 
ber. A beautiful memorial prepared by A. Rosenberger and 
others has been published in a becoming little pamphlet. 


BORN. 


Hozson.—T'o Herman S. and Emma C. Hill Hobson, West- 
field, Ind., Eighth month 4, 1909, a daughter, Martha Mar- 
jorie. 


DIED. 


CarpenteR.—At his home in Cortland, N. Y., Seventh 
month 20, 1909, Joshua Jackson Carpenter, aged 80 years.. He 
was converted when about thirty years of age and was a 
licensed preacher for about fifteen years in the M. E. Church. 
Then he united with the Friends and was later recorded a 
minister. 

Dats.—At Montreal, Canada, Seventh month 27, 1909, John 
Date, in the eighty-sixth year of his age; a worthy member of 
Canada Yearly Meeting. 

Durrer.—At her home in Marcedon, New York, vaghth 
month 11, 1909, Susan M. Durfee, wife of Hiram C. Durfee 
in her seventy-seventh year. The deceased was a member of 
the Farmington Monthly Meeting all her life. 

Meap.—At the home’of her son, ‘Lhos. G. Mead, Tecumseh, 
Mich., Eighth month 24, 1909, Sarah Mead, in her eighty-ninth 
year. The deceased was a faithful member of Adrian Monthly 
Meeting. 

Perxins.—At the home of her daughter, Mary E. Fentriss, 
Pleasant Garden, N. C., Eighth month 11, 1909, Sally Wood- 
ard Perkins, aged 81 years. 

SraLKER—At his home, “The Gables,”. Ames, Towa, Sixth 
month 14, 1909, Millikan Stalker, in his sixty-eighth year. 
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COhe International Desson 


THIRD QUARTER. 
LESSON XI. NINTH MONTH 12, I909. 


CLOSING SCENES. 


ACTS 21 : 1-17. 


Gowpen Text.—The will of the Lord be 
done.—Acts, 21 : 14. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Ninth month 6th. Closing 
scenes. Acts 21: 1-17. 

Third-day. Paul’s call to the ministry. 
Gal. x : 1-24. 

Fourth-day. Salvation for Gentiles. Eph. 
3 2 1-21. 

Fifth-day. Rules for Christian living. 
Eph. 4 : 1-28. 

Sixth-day. Paul’s record. Phil, 3: 1-15. 

Seventh-day. Paul’s care. Col. 2: I-23. 

First-day. Paul’s charge. II Tim. 4: 1-8. 


Time.—Late spring of 57 A. D.. 

Places—The route from Miletus to 
Caesarea by sea, and from Caesarea to 
Jerusalem by land. 

Persons.—Paul’s seven 
(Acts 20:4) and Luke. 

The lesson follows closely on the last. 
Paul and his companions probably fol- 
lowed the usual route, and as this pas- 
sage is one of the “we sections” the 
account is that of one of the travelers— 
Luke. The narrative is vivid, yet sim- 
ple, for there is no effort made to 
embellish the account. 

1. “Launched.” Better, “set sail.” R. V. 
“Cos.” R. V. A small island about 60 
miles south of Miletus. It was the home 
of Ascolapius and Hippocrates, the 
great Greek physicians. Some of the 
works of*the latter have come down to 
our times. “Rhodes.” The last island 
of the Algean Sea. It was about 55 
miles from Cos. Like the latter the 
name was applied both to island and its 
chief city. “Patara.” A city of Lycia, 
about 60 miles from Rhodes. 

2. “Having found a ship.” The vessel 
on which were Paul and his companions, 
evidently finished its voyage at Patara. 
It was probably a coasting vessel. 
Patara was a regular port of call for 
vessels sailing from Italy to Syria. 
Tyre was about 400 miles from Patara. 

3. “And when we had come in sight 
of Cyprus,” etc. R. V. They sighted 
the great island about half way of their 
journey and kept it on their left hand— 
that is, they kept south of Cyprus. 
“Tyre.” One of the great ports of 
Phenicia and Syria. It was in a direct 
line about 125 miles from Jerusalem. 

4. “And having found the disciples.” 
R. V. The word implies a diligent 
search. It is not known who founded 
the church in Tyre. The gospel had 
been carried as far as Phenice after the 
martyrdom of Stephen (Acts 11 : 19) 
and Paul and Barnabas passed through 
that region (Acts 1573). “Tarried 
seven days.” This was probably the 
time occupied in unloading the vessel 
and loading her up again. The question 
naturally rises if these prophets spoke 
by the spirit, should not Paul have 
refrained from voing to Jerusalem? It 
may be that, knowing the visit to Jeru- 
salem would be attended with danger 
and suffering to Paul, they drew the 
conclusion that he ought not to go. This 
seems in accord with verses tr and 12. 
Paul counted the cost and believed it 
was the right thing to do. 

5. A beautiful picture, more vividly 
presented in R. V. 


companions 
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7. “Ptolemais.” The modern 
about 20 miles south of Tyre. 

8. “Philip the evangelist.” He is so 
called only in this place. ‘The only 
other place where the title is used is in 
II Tim. (4:5). Exactly what the term 
meant in the apostolic age is not known. 
Probably here and in Timothy the word 
refers to the work rather than to an 
office. Caesarea was the capital of the 
Roman province. It was the residence 
of the governor, and the Herods. It 
was about 70 miles from Jerusalem. For 
Philip see Acts 6:5; 8:5, etc. 

9. “Four daughters, virgins, who 
prophesied.” Amer. R. V. Or we 
should say—preached; it was not in 
relation to foretelling. 

10. “Agabus.” Possibly the Agabus 
of Acts 11:28. He probably came to 
dissuade Paul from going to Jerusalem. 

11. The symbolic action of Agabus 
was in accord with the action of the old 
Hebrew prophets. (See Isa. 20 : 2; Jer. 
Pouaog 69 3 10, IL; zeke ei=seat Kanes 


Acre, 


22671.) 
12. “We.” Luke and Paul’s com- 
panions. To them, doubtless, the 


delivery “into the hands of the Gentiles” 
meant death. 

13. “What do ye weeping and break- 
ing my heart?” R. V. Their entreaties 
and sorrow were a temptation to divert 
him from what he believed to be his 
duty. “I am ready to die.” Paul, too, 
seems to have thought that death was 
the most likely outcome. He had no 
vision of the exact future. 

14. They realized it was vain, and 
only made matters harder for Paul. 

15. “We took up our baggage.” R. V. 
The word “carriage” in A. V. originally 
meant a thing carried, but that use of 
the word has become entirely obsolete. 
The word rather implies that beasts of 
burden were used. The “baggage” was 
perhaps in part the contributions which 
Paul and his companions were taking 
to the brethren in Jerusalem. 

16. It is not clear whether they were 
to lodge with Mnason at some point on 
the journey or after they had reached 


Jerusalem. “An early disciple.” RV; 
Not an old man. He is not mentioned 
elsewhere. His discipleship went back 


to the earliest days of the Gospel. 

17. “Received us gladly.” This prob- 
ably refers to the personal greetings, 
not the official one, which seems to be 
referred in verse 18. This was the fifth 
visit of Paul, that we know about, since 
he started for Damascus on his perse- 
cuting expedition. 


He traveled far through many lands, 
He heard the Adriatic roar; 
He walked on Egypt’s burning sands 
And stood where Cesar stood of yore; 
He viewed the Pyramids and Sphinx, 
And when at last he had come home 
He only talked about the drinks 
They served in Cairo and in Rome. 


She found her way to Ispahan, 
She spent a week in far Bombay, 
And hurried onward through Japan 
And paused at Melbourne for a day. 
And, having reached her native shore, 
Her only subject, first and last, 
Concerned the clothes the women wore 
Within the realms through which she 
passed. 
—Chicago Record Herald. 
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Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1124 Park 
Road, Washington, D. C] 


TOPIC FOR NINTH MONTH 12, 1909. 


TEMPERANCE IN ALL THINGS. 
I Cor. 9 : 23-27. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


_ Second-day, Ninth month 6th. Self-repres- 


sion. Rom. 13 : 11-14. 

Third-day. Denial of lawful things. Matt. 
5 329, 30. ; 

Fourth-day. Excess is slavery. I Cor. 6: 
9-20. 

Fifth-day. Dangers of excess. Jude 10-16. 

Sixth-day. Sober advice. Tit. 2: 2-12. 

Seventh-day. Using, not abusing. I Cor. 
7 322-24, 29-31. 


The problem that confronts one who 
attempts to write something for gen- 
eral consideration on the subject of 
temperance is increasingly difficult. 
This is not due to a scarcity of materials, 
for they were never so abundant. 
Indeed it is in part this fact that makes 
the difficulty. The popular magazines 
make features of articles or series of 
articles taking up special phases of the 
alcohol question — physical, mental, 
economic, social, personal—the writers 
ranging from drunkards and bar-tenders 
to scientists, ministers and statesmen. 

Typical of one class of these articles 
is “The Story of An Alcohol Slave,” as 
told by himself in the August McClure’s; 
of another is Dr. Inglehart’s recent 
article in the “Review of Reviews” in 
which the waste of drink is discussed, 
though the amount named falls far 
short of the best and most recent esti- 
mates. The New York Independent 
printed a symposium on the topic, “Does 
Prohibition Prohibit,” a few weeks ago. 
“Case and Comment,” a legal publication 
not long since discussed anew the fal- 


FROM THE BENCH 
A JUDGE COMMENDS PURE Feop. 


A Judge of a Colorado Court said: 
“Nearly one year ago I began the use of 
Grape-Nuts as a food. Constant confine- 
ment indoors and the monotonous grind 
of office duties had so weakened and 
impaired my mental powers that I felt 
the imperative need of something which 
neither doctors nor food specialists 
seemed able to supply. 

“A week’s use of Grape-Nuts twice 
each day convinced me that some 
unusual and marvelous virtue was con- 
tained therein. My mental vigor 
returned with astonishing rapidity; brain 
weariness ( from which I had constantly 
suffered) quickly disappeared, clearness 
of thought and intellectual health and 
activity which I had ynever previously 
known were to me the plain results of 
a few months’ use of this food. 

“Unhesitatingly I commend Grape- 
Nuts as the most remarkable feod prep- 
aration which science has ever produced 
so far as my knowledge and experience 
extends.” 

The judge is right. Grape-Nuts food 
is a certain and remarkable brain builder 
and can be relied upon. “There’s a Rea- 
son.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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lacies from a strictly legal standpoint of 
the claims of the liquor people for com- 
pensation for their business where it is 
closed out by prohibitory measures, The 
National Prohibitionist has been run- 
ning a series of articles by Dr. J. H. 
Kellog showing the “Latest Verdict of 
Science on the Alcohol Question.” The 
Union Signal in some of its late issues 
has given a careful study of the teaching 
of the Bible on temperance and intem- 
perance, by Rev. Albertus Perry, and in 
its issue of August 19 gives a stirring 
account of the ‘Twelfth International 
Congress on Alcoholism, held in Lon- 
don, in the preceding month, together 
with some of the more salient points 
presented by various speakers on that 
occasion. 

In many States, too, the question is 
pressing in forms that are peculiar to 
the locality, for constitutional amend- 
ments, local option campaigns, agitation 
and action for State-wide prohibition 
are in the air all about us. The two 
papers last named above will be run 
over for only a few issues to supply 
material for abundantly convincing any 
endeavor society—if by any chance it 
should need convincement on this point 
—that a stirring fight is on “all along 
the line;” while a little more extended 
search would enlarge the list of mag- 
azine and other articles mentioned 
above, a brief account of which by dif- 
ferent members of the societies would 
aid in making a meeting both instruc- 
tive and inspiriting. 


IT WORKS 


THE LABORER EATS FOOD THAT WOULD 
WRECK AN OFFICE MAN. 


Men who are actively engaged at hard 
work can sometimes eat food that 
would wreck a man who is more closely 
confined. 

This is illustrated in the following 
storv: s 

“IT was for 12 years clerk in a store 
working actively and drank coffee all 
the time without much trouble until 
after I entered the telegraph service. 

“There I got very little exercise and 
drinking strong coffee, my nerves grew 
unsteady and my stomach got weak and 
I was soon a very sick man. I quit meat 
and tobacco and in fact I stopped eating 
everything which I thought might affect 
me except coffee, but still my condition 
grew worse and I was all but a wreck. 

“T finally quit coffee and commenced 
to use Postum a few years ago and I 
am speaking the truth when I say, my 
condition commenced to improve immed- 
iately and today I am well and can eat 
anything I want without any bad effects, 
all due to shifting from coffee to 
Postum. 

“T told my wife today I believed I 
could digest a brick if I had a cup of 
Postum to go with it. 

“We make it according to directions 
boiling it full 20 minutes and use good 
rich cream and it is certainly delicious.” 

Look in pkgs.for a copy of the famous 
little book, “The Road to Wellville.” 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


NOTICES. 


Western Yearly Meeting. 


Persons wishing homes during West- 
ern Yearly Meeting should address the 
undersigned. 

MELIcCAN Wooparp, 
Plainfield, Ind. 


Persons contemplating attending Kan- 
sas Yearly Meeting of Friends, and 
desiring to make arrangements in 
advance for board or other accommoda- 
tions, may write to O. C. Emery, 511 
South Glenn Avenue, Wichita, Kans., 
who will attend to the matter for them. 


FRIENDS LIBRARY, 


142 N. Sixteenth Street, Philadelphia. 

On and after Ninth month 1, 1900, 
the library will be open on week-days 
from g A. M. to 1 P. M, and from 2 
Po MM. t0'5.30) baie 


PRIZE PEACE, CONTEST. 


Under the Auspices of The American 
School Peace League. 

Two sets of prizes, coming from 
Friendly sources, are offered for the 
best essays on one of the following sub- 
jects: 

1. The United States, the Exemplar 
of an Organized World. 

2. The. History of 
Arbitration. 

3. The History and Significance of the 
Two Hague Peace Conferences. 

4. The Opportunity and Duty of the 
Schools in the International Peace 
Movement. 

5. The Evolution of Patriotism. 

First Set: Open to Seniors in the 
Normal Schools of the United States. 


International 


Second Set: Onen to Seniors in the | 
United | 


Preparatory Schools of the 
States. 

Three prizes of seventy-five, fifty and 
twenty-five dollars will be given for the 


three best essays in both sets. 
JUDGES. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, George M. 


Phillips, George W. Kirchwey, P. P. 
Claxton, Wilbur F. Gordy, James M. 


Greenwood, James H. Van Sickle, Kath- | 


erine H. Shute, Harlan P. Amen. 


CONTEST CLOSES THIRD MONTH I, 
Conditions of the Contest. 


Essays must not exceed 5,000 words 
(a length of 3,000 words is suggested as 
desirable), and must be written, prefer- 
ably in typewriting, on one side only of 
paper, 8 x Io inches, with a margin of at 
least 1144 inches. Manuscripts not easily 
legible will not be considered. 


IQIO. 


The name of the writer must not | 


appear on the essay, which should be 
accompanied by a letter giving the writ- 
er’s name, school and home address, 
and sent to Fannie Fern Andrews, sec- 


retary American School Peace League, | 


405 Marlborough Street, Boston, Mass., 


not later than Third month 1, rgro. 
Essays should be mailed flat (not 
rolled). 


The award of the prize will be made | 


at the annual meeting of the League, in 
Seventh month, rgro. 

Information concerning literature on 
the subject may be obtained from the 
secretary. 
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PENN COLLEGE 


LOCATED AT 
OSKALOOSA, IOWA 


is a Christian College under the direction 
of Iowa Yearly Meeting of Friends 


PENN COLLEGE 


is equaled by few Kduca- 
tionally and surpassed by 
none Spiritually. 

affords a ‘‘ Guarded Kduca- 
tion.” 

invites you to Send fora 
Catalog. 


PENN COLLEGE 
PENN COLLEGE 
ADDRESS 


PRESIDENT OF PENN COLLEGE, 
; Oskaloosa, lowa. 


FRIENDSWOOD ACADEMY 


The only Friends school in Texas, and the 
only school of its kind in the Gulf Coast Country. 
Offers a full college preparatory course. Located 
in the great orange and fig section, in which 

reat advantages are offered the home-seeker 
rom the cold and frozen North. Climate mild 
and healthful. Send for Catalog, Address, 


W. R. WORTHINGTON, Principal, or 
L. D. STEVENSON, Secretary of Board, Friends- 
wood, Texas. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘*The 
American Friend" to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone whe wishes te advertise. The cost is per 
\ine each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than 25c. Cash with order. ‘ 


WANTED AT ONCE—Competent Carpenters 
and Brick Masons, Friends preferred. Steady 
work, large buildings, ideal environment for 
family. Splendid opportunity to help and be 
helped. Come over into Alfalfa Valley, Scott 
City, Kansas, and help in the new FRIENDS 
SETTLEMENT. Please state experience, age, 
health, size of family. Please address, HERBERT 
J. Mort, Scott City. Kansas. 


MOTHER’S ALMANAC. 


I tell you when it comes to dates, 
My mother’s just the boss! 
She tells me all I want to know 

*Thout ever gettin’ cross. 


You'd think she’d get mixed up some- 
times ; 
At school I know I do— 
‘Bout Washington and Plymouth Rock, 
And 1492. 


But mother says: “The war with Spain 
Was fought in ’908, 

The year you all had chicken pox, 
Exceptin’ Sister Kate. 


“The Boer war in Africa— 
That was a dreadful thing— 
Began in ’99, I know, 
For Jack was born that spring. 


“Tn ’98 the Spanish ships 
Were sunk in Cuba channels, 
*Twas summer, for you children had 
Just changed your winter flannels. 


“Tn 1904, my dear, 
The Russians fought the Japs, 
That year was very cold, and you 
Had chilblains and the chaps.” 


There’s six of us, and we’re mixed up 
With hist’ry just that way, 
Sometimes it’s measles, croup, 
mumps, 
But there’s no date that ever stumps 
My mother, night or day. 
—Lippincott’s Magazine. 


or 
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FINANCIAL GROWING OLD. 


Old—we are growing old; 
Going on through a beautiful road, 
Finding earth a more blessed abode; 


For 84 years we havé been paying our cus- 
tomers the highest returns consistent with 
(} conservative methods. First mortgage loans 


of $200 and up which we can recommend after Nobler work by our hands to be 
the most thorough personal investigation. ht 
$25 Certificates of Deposit also for savings investors. wrougnt, 

aiihee A eC LE Ask for Loan List No. 702. oat se for our hope and our 
thought: 


Because of the beauty the years unfold 
We are cheerfully growing old. 


Old—we are growing old; 
Going up where the sunshine is clear: 
Watching grander horizons appear 
Out of clouds that enveloped our youth, 
Standing firm on the mountains of truth: 
Because of the glory the years unfold 
We are joyfully growing old. 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment —tested by our cus- 


tomers for 36 years, We collect and remit inter- 


est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list. 


ELLSWORTH AND JONES. 


IOWA FALLS, IOWA. 


Old—we are growing old; 
Going into the gardens of rest 
That glow through the gold of the West, 
Where the rose and the amaranth blend, 
And each path is the way to a friend; 
Because of the peace that the years 

unfold 
We are thankfully growing old. 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and Okla- 
homa, netting Investor 5 per cent, to 6 per 
cent. Safest form of investment; no fluctuations 
in value; securities personally inspected; no 
loan made to exceed 40 per cent. of ourvaluation. 
Collections made without expense to Investor. 
Long and successful experience. References 
furnished, Correspondence solicited, 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind 


JosEPH J. Dickinson FRANK M. REED 
cE %|NET TO| FARM 
LENDER | LOANS 


Write for up to date map of the new state and | 
descriptive papers of our high grade first mort- 
gage loans on improved real estate in Eastern 
Oklahoma, the richest agricultural country in 
the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third value. 
All securities personally inspected by a salaried 
employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance Com- 
panies and Individuals who have invested in 
our mortgages for years. 


THE AMERIGAN INVESTMENT C0. 


WALTER B. PASCHALL, Pres’t 


ATOKA “ = OKLAHOMA 


Old—we are growing old; 
Life blooms as we travel on, 
Up the hills, in the fresh,*lovely dawn; 
| We are children who do not begin 
| The sweetness of living to win: 
Because heaven is in us, to bud and 

unfold, 
We are younger for growing old. 


—Lucy Larcom. 


THE CATALOG OR BOOKLET 

Which has cost time, thought and money ; 
which is sent out at a cost of from one to twenty 
cents in postage in response to a request which 
may have cost from fifty cents to two dollars in 
advertising to secure— such a catalog should con- 
vey to the recipient an immediate impression of 
goodness; it should be ‘‘ different.”> We've an 
organization trained to produce such work. 
Consult us. 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE Co. 


Makers of the Better Kind of Printing 
Try Us. 
5 


The | Provident Life ane Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 ASSETS, $82,228,483.14 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 3 5,441,841.53 
Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 
capital stock % r ; 4 7,831,007.86 


Charter Perpetual. 


29° 


1865. 


Incorporated Third month 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, 
RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, re- 
turnable on demand, for which interest 
is allowed. 


And is empowered by law to act as EX- 
ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, 
RECEIVER, AGENT, ete. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 
from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 
JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 


ASA 8S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


™ WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
ASA S. WING 
JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 


FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 

JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 
MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 

HENRY H. COLLINS 


When things 
around the home need oiling— 

ase Household Lubricant. You'll be sure 
tuen of perfect lubrication. It’s an oil 
that’s compounded especially to meet 
all requirements found in the average 
household, Never rancid. Never rusts, 
corrodes or gums. 

For typewriter, 
bicycle, revolver, 
wheel barrow, 


sewing machine, 
gun, grindstone, 
carpet Sweeper, 
baby carriage,etc, 


clock, hinge,tools, 


LUBRIGANT 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY ~ 


— iM COMPONATED) — 


WALL PAPERS—All Grades 


Window Shades Made to Order 
Custom of ' Friends "specially solicited 
F. BALDERSTON’S SONS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ss. 
902 Spring Garden Street, = 


Phone or mail orders attended to promptly 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphi= 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPE WRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate 
MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 
{ Bell, Walnut 52-10 


Telephones ) KeystoneyRave 70-09 


OUMERCIAL 


YO fp WHBYNG 


HALF TONES 
LINE CUTS 
COLOR WORK 


NMG Corn 107" & ARCH 
FIL: ADELPHIA. 


THE BREAKERS 
Beach Haven, N. J. 


Patronized by Friends. Right on the ocean. 
Recently renovated. View of ocean from’ every 
room. Comfortable and home-like. 

Send for Booklet 


EAI iw UULLEUE SARLHAM COLLEGE ee 


UISRA RY ; 
an(CGhe RICHMOND, 
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Events and Comments 


Glenn Curtiss, an American aviator, 
won the prize for speed at the Rheims 
contest last week. This gives the 
biplane machines first place, both as to 
speed and endurance. 


The North Pole has been discovered, 
according to reports from two explorers. 
A despatch from Dr. Frederick Cook, 
dated at Lerwich, Shetland Islands, 
Ninth month 1, 1900, reads as follows: 

“Reached North Pole Fourth month 
21, 1908. Discovered land far north. 
Return to Copenhagen by steamship 
‘Hans E’gede.’” 

While Robert E. Peary sent .a mes- 
sage from Indian Harbor Ninth month 
6, 1900, to the effect: “I have the Pole 
Fourth month 6th.” 

If Dr. Cook can make good his claim 
he has Peary beaten by almost a year. 


Both the “Mauretania” and the “Lusi- 
tania” made new records last week. 
The “Mauretania” docked at Fishguard 
off the coast of South Wales the 30th 
ult. in time for her passengers to take 
a fast train for London, which enabled 
them to make the journey from! New 
York to London in 5 days, 9 hours and 
22 minutes, thus cutting 2 hours and 54 
minutes off her previous records. ‘The 
2d inst., the “Lusitania” docked in New 
York after making the run from Daunt’s 
Rock, Queenstown, to the Lightship, 
New York, in 4 days 11 hours and 42 
minutes, reducing her previous records 
2 hours and 56 minutes. 


The Mikado of Japan has presented to 
the Hudson-Fulton naval pageant a 
unique gift. He sends to the Hudson- 
Fulton celebration committee his hearty 
congratulations on the auspicious dis- 
coveries to be celebrated, and asks the 
mayor of New York City, N. Y., to 
accept from him 300 cherry trees. He 
will send gardeners from Japan to see 
to it that the trees with the tender white 
blossoms, so beloved in the island 
empire, get a fair start on American soil. 
Probably they will be planted in Central 
Park. The Japanese cherry tree grows 
to be only a few feet tall, but is very 
hardy, and is rich in blossoms. As a 


symbol of international good will it | A disastrous earthquake in Rome 


strikes us that the Mikado’s choice is 
more appropriate than a fleet of “Dread- 
noughts.” 


The Cuban Government’s lottery, 
which was authorized at the last session 
of the Cuban Congress, is so likely to be 
a nuisance in this country that the 
United States post-office authorities 
have invited the Postmaster-General to 
explain what measures will be taken in 
Cuban territory to exclude the lottery 
tickets from the United States mails. 
Our Government’s powers of interven- 
tion did not warrant a protest from 
Washington against the lottery legisla- 
tion, but the Cubans will show discre- 
tion if they avoid spreading the lottery 
pestilence among the American people. 
The yellow fever at Havana might do 
less harm to the neighboring American 
States than a gambling debauch like a 
public lottery. 


If the analysis of social conditions 
offered by the chief inspector of public 
amusement places in Chicago is worth 
while, the Anti-Saloon League of 
America might do worse than endow 
cheap picture shows and open them next 
door to the saloons wherever the rents 
were not prohibitive. Inspector Kelling 
declares that these places of amusement 
“have done more to injure the saloon 
‘business’ in Chicago than anything that 
has come along for some time.” Going 
into details, he says with an authority 
which an experienced observer may 
justly claim: 

“No one realizes this better than do 
the saloonkeepers, and they are almost 
invariably opposed to the locating of a 
nickel theater in their neighborhood. In 
some instances a single five-cent theater. 
is said to have cut the business of 
several nearby saloons practically in 
half. The man who after his 
day’s work and supper would wander 
to the neighboring saloon now 
takes the family to the nickel theater.” 


—— 


Rome, the eternal city, perched on 
seven hills, felt rather insecure the 
morning of the 31st ult., when she was 
visited with an earthquake. ‘The shock 
was not severe enough to cause any con- 
siderable damage, but pandemonium 
prevailed for a short time in the resi- 
dence district. This is not strange, how- 
ever, when we take into account that 
this was the second earthquake in cen- 
tral Italy within a week. On the pre- 
vious Fourth-day a sharp shock was 
felt at Siena, 110 miles due north of 
Rome. It did little damage, however, 
although it caused a panic in Siena and 
several neighboring villages. That 
shock was felt slightly in Rome. 

Northern and central Italy of late 
years have been fortunate in escaping 
the earth shocks that have devastated 
the southern provinces of the Italian 
peninsula and the island of Sicily. 

The last severe shock in Italy 
occurred Sixth month 30th of this year. 
It shook the cities of Messina and Reg- 
gio, and added to the damage done by 
the great earthquake of last ‘Twelfth 
month, when Messina and a score of 
towns in the province of Calabria and in 
Sicily were wrecked and 200,000 people 
lost their lives. 


would be an international calamity be- 
yond computation and would mean a 
loss of the greatest collection of art 
treasures and ancient buildings in the 
world. Rome is out of the earthquake 
zone proper in Italy, and while a dis- 
astrous earthquake is not beyond the 
limit of possibility, yet it would appear 
remote. ; 


The Census Bureau has issued an 
abstract of its report on the religious 
denominations of the country, which the 
New York Jndependent sums up as fol- 
lows: 

“There are found to be 186 religious 
denominations, against 145 discovered in 
1890. But during this period 12 ceased 
to exist and 4 were consolidated with 
others. By division, 13 new bodies ap- 
peared, while 48 new denominations were 
organized or came to light. Of the 186 
the Protestant denominations number - 
164; Roman Catholic, 1; Jewish, 1; Lat- 
ter Day Saints, 2; Greek Church, 4, and 
14 others are miscellaneous, such as Ar- 
menian, Buddhist, Spiritualists and The- 
osophists. There have been formed 212,- 
230 organizations, such as churches or 
congregations, an increase of 47,079 
since 1890. The Protestant bodies in- 
creased 42,564, or 27.8 per cent., and the 
Roman Catholic 2,243, or 21.9 per cent. 
The total number of Protestant ‘organ- 
izations was 153,054, and of Catholic 
10,239; and the remaining bodies were 
only 1,858, giving a total of 165,151. The 
total communicant membership of the 
churches was 32,936,445 as against 20,- 
507,954, reported in 1890, an increase of 
60.4: per cent. Of these the Protestants 
had increased from 14,007,187 in 1890 to 
20,287,742 in 1906, while the Roman 
Catholics report a membership of 12,- 
079,142 against 6,241,408. In all Prot- 
estant bodies the membership is prac- 
tically of adults, while in the Catholic all 
baptized persons are included, even in- 
fants. To make the figures more nearly 
comparable, 15 per cent. has been de- 
ducted from the Catholic membership to 
exclude those under eight years’ of age. 
The total Protestant membership is 61.6 
per cent. of the total, and the Catholic 
36.7, and all other bodies 1.7 per cent. 
In rank of numbers the denominational 
families stand in the following order: 
Roman Catholic, 12,079,142; Methodist 
family, 5,740,838; Baptist, 5,662,234; 
Lutherans, 2,122,494; Presbyterian, 
1,830,555; Disciples, 1,142,354; Protes- 
tant Episcopal, 886,942; Congregational- 
ists, 700,480; Reformed, 449,514; United 
Brethren, 206,050;° German Evangelical 
Synods, 293.137; Mormons, 256,647; 
Evangelical Associations, 174,780; Greek 
Church, 129,606; Friends, 113,772; 
Christian Conviction, 110,117; Jewish, 
101,457 (heads of families only) ; Dunk- 
ers, 97,144; Adventists, 92,735; Christian 
Scientists, 85,777; Unitarians, 70,542; 
Universalists, 64,158; Mennonite, 54,708. 
The various smaller bodies fill up the 
total number of 32,936,445. It will be 
understood that in these figures some de- 
nominations are single, such as Disciples, 
Protestant Episcopal and Congregation- 
alist, while others embrace several of the 
same class, as Methodist, Baptist, Luth- 
eran and Presbyterian. The Catholics 
report the largest average of members 
to an organization, 969, while the aver- 
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MAKING MINISTERS. 

I have been taken to task by a correspondent for 
“say ing in a recent article that “it is not ae function 
of the college to tyain men to be ministers.” My cor- 
"respondent is thoroughly justified in his criticism, 
for such a loose sentence should not have come from 
my pen, though the setting in which this negative 
sentence is found shows pretty plainly what I meant. 
I was contending that the: college should not be 

turned into an institute for technical theological 
‘training and I tried to make it clear that its function 
was the cultivation of spiritual persons rather than 
the distinctive and technical training of ministers— 
a position which all Friends would, I imagine, 
indorse. 

But, at the same time, there can be no question that 

any college worthy the name of Christian should pre- 
pare and equip men and women for ministry, and if 
I had realized that my sentence implied the con- 
trary I should certainly not have written it. Friends 
have always held, and rightly held, I think, that 
nobody is made a minister by education, for ministry 
is a divine gift and endowment, but there is, never- 
theless, a proper preparation for the exercise of a 
gift and without such preparation the gift may be 
and often is largely ineffective. It used to be sup- 
posed that a minister was only a passive “instru- 
ment,” contributing nothing himself, but receiving 
from above a pure and unalloyed “communication” 
from God for the people. On that supposition edu- 
cation was unnecessary and might be a hindrance. 
All that was required was an obedient will— a will- 
ingness to be a mouthpiece, a voice, and the remark 
was frequent: ‘““Now we shall get the pure Word, for 
this minister can neither read, write nor think!” 

Nobody really holds that view now. It would 
shock any minister today if his sermon were taken 

down. literally as he preached it and his words were 
held to be absolutely divine words. Even when we 
pick out the loftiest “communication” we have ever 
heard from human lips we should hesitate to say that 
it had no human admixture, for there is surely much 
of the “vessel” upon the best spiritual wine that is 
poured at our religious feasts. If that is true of the 
best what shall we say of the ordinary and common- 


place utterances? Shall we dare to assume that 


rambling, discourses, composed of texts strung 


together by the law of association, and delivered with 


no vision of the fitness of the material for the pres- 


divine words sent down as oracles 
through a chosen instrument ? 
its difficulties ! 

The fact is, the genuine minister, whether he be 
great or small, contributes something of himself and 
he cannot minister without doing it, for what he 
utters, if it is to help his human fellows, must’come 
out of his personal experience. Therefore, the range 
and scope of his ministry will depend on ‘the kind of 
person he is. Few of us would sit long under the 
ministry of a phonograph, no matter what words it 
spoke ; for we all want the person behind the words— 
the human heart is the message, “the hands of a man 


ent need, are 


That assumption has 


; under the wings.” If this is true, and hardly anybody 


will question it, then the best way to prepare min- 
isters is, as I tried to say in my. above-mentioned 
article, to learn how to develop spiritual persons. 
The technical, professional minister has had his day. 
Men are not hungry now for homilies on the sacra- 
ments, either for or against, nor for the dry bread of 
theological systems, nor for sermons on the exact 
meaning of Greek and Hebrew phrases.. They want 
the bread of Life, they want to hear the way of Life 
expounded, they want the meaning and mystery of 
Life opened. Ministry today, whatever it may have 
been in the past, must be the expression of a vital 
personal experience and it must be weighty with the 
personal life through which the words come and in 
which they have been born. 

Everything then which tends to make illuminated, 
enlarged spiritual persons, tends to prepare for the 
ministry and this is precisely the business of a college 
to enlarge, illuminate and spiritualize those .who 
attend it, and in so far as the college truly does this it 


prepares and equips for the ministry. 


F R. M. J. 


THE CHRISTIAN GOD’S TEMPLE. 
“Know ye not that ye are a temple of God and that 
the spirit of God dwelleth in you” (I Cor. 3 : 16). 
Temples, cathedrals and mansions, made by the skil- 
ful hand of man, have consumed years of time and 
an inestimable amount of labor in their construc- 
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tion. Their beauty of symmetry, grandeur of archi- 
tecture and unity of design have won from the cen- 
turies untold praise and adoration. Yet, with all 
their richness, grandeur and beauty, they have to 
take second place to another temple which is not, and 
cannot be, made by human hands—the human. 
body with its living activities. 

Temples are built, not for themselves, but to 
embody some principle, to represent some conception 
—for some purpose. The temple at Jerusalem, with 
all its elaborate ritual, was intended to embody the 
Hebrews’ conception of worshiping God. The 
cathedrals of the Christian Church were beautifully 
built so as to express through the eloquence of archi- 
tecture the worship God. What of the human tem- 
ple? Was it made for a purpose? Yes, a purpose 
grand and glorious—to convey to the world the fact 
that God dwells in human lives and not in temples 
made with hands. 

While heathen temples were made beautiful to 
attract the gods to come down and inhabit them at 
special times and seasons and the magnificent cathe- 
drals of the Christian Church were beautiful so as to 
please God who meets His people in unseen worship ; 
yet there is no need that this human temple be thus 
beautiful ere the God of Heaven will come to make 
His abode. Were it necessary to beautify the human 
temple before God would come to dwell, God would 
never come. He comes to live in the living temple to 
make it beautiful. Without Him the life is unfit to 
represent any good principle to the world, unable to 
bear a message to lost men. By God’s grace, mani- 
fested so infinitely in the love of Christ, He comes ere 


we are fit for His dwelling and makes us fit to repre- | 


sent Him to the world. 

As He continually makes His abode in these 
human temples they come to express, in a living way 
as temples made with hands cannot, the fact of an 
unseen Presence, a life-controlling power which gives 
meaning, beauty and harmony to the lives in which 
He dwells. As the light from the chapel sends, 
through its colored windows, a beautiful radiance 
which beckons the weary stranger to common wor- 
ship; so may the light of Christ, that may shine out 
through the windows of human lives, invite others 
to the same soul communion. As the magnificent 
tones of the grand organ waft on the air the hymns of 
praise, adoration and prayer of the chapel worship- 
ers; so may the music of this human temple, coming 
from the touch of the Master Musician, Christ, fill 
the atmosphere of other lives with the same music of 
true Christian devotion: As the deep-toned chapel 
bell in the towers, tolls out in every direction, the oft- 


repeated summons to special times of worship; so 
may this human temple send out to others, through 
its bell of faithful, punctual devotion, the summons to 
the regular times of meeting God. The dedicated 
altars of these living temples should ever keep the 
incense of prayer and praise ascending to the in- 
dwelling God, keep their courts clean for the per- 
formance of the spiritual ritual and ever manifest a 
diligence of a faithful service. 

The Temple of Solomon had a place reserved for 
the placing of the ark of the covenant, in fact the 
whole temple arrangement was made with reference 
to this Divine oracle and had it not been put in its 
place the temple would have had no purpose. Our 
temples are made with a place for the dwelling of 
God and unless that place is occupied by His pres- 
ence the life is without a purpose. 

May the beauty, harmony and unity of our temples 
make the queens and kings of the earth come to 
admire—not the temple itself—but the Christ who 
in-dwells, makes beautiful and lovely. 

W. Carttron Woon. 


.[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
JORDANS AND THE CHALFONT COUNTRY. 


BY EDWARD HAROLD MARSH. 


It is difficult to write anything fresh about Jor- 
dans, much could be said about that historic spot, but 
much has been said, especially during the last month 
or two, so that anything further on the subject seems 
superfluous. However, I am asked to contribute an 
article, but it shall be, not so much about Jordans 
itself, as about some other places of interest in the 
district, which are liable to be overlooked. 

It seems well in passing to refer to the sensational 
telegram which started the present agitation to remove 
the bones of William Penn from the quiet little grave 
yard at Jordans to the city. of Philadelphia. It is a 
curious fact that the telegram was sent from London 
on the very day that a large excursion of Friends 
attending London Yearly Meeting visited the spot. 
The next day, the day that the paragraph began its 
career round the American press, instead of wearing 
a neglected aspect, Jordans reminded the writer of 
nothing so much as the animated scene which is pre- 
sented to the visitor who attends a Middle Western 
Yearly Meeting, when, on Sunday afternoon all the 
countryside uses the occasion as a general rendez- 
vous. That afternoon at Jordans several hundred 
people more than the little meeting house would 
accommodate assembled at the afternoon meetingsfor 
worship, which was accordingly held in the open air 
close to the graves of William Penn, his family, and 
friends. Two other curious coincidences in connec- 
tion with this incident may be mentioned. The local 
monthly meeting having the care of Jordans had just 
spent hundreds of dollars in various improvements, 
including the sinking of a well, which supplies Jor- 
dans for the first time in its history with a supply of 
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pure water. But the meeting house itself is left in 
its state of primitive plainness, it is kept in good 
repair, but otherwise it is exactly as it was when 
Penn and Ellwood worshiped on those selfsame 
benches. The other coincidence is that only a week 
before this present agitation started a committee of 
the meeting for sufferings (Permanent Board) of 
London Yearly Meeting had published a guide* to 
the Quakeriana in the district, so it will be seen that 
not only are the statements referred to absolutely 
inaccurate, but that they were launched at a singu- 
larly ill chosen time. 

Happily the editorial comments have shown a 
knowledge of the real state of affairs, and an appre- 
ciation of the efforts of English Friends to keep the 
Jordans estate as nearly as possible to its original 
simplicity, as doubtless Penn would have it be. 

One fact that everybody appears to have lost sight 
of is that in the almost inconceivable event of English 
Friends consenting to the removal of William Penn’s 
bones, even then the grave could not be opened with- 
out the consent of the home secretary, a minister of 
eabinet rank, and before that consent could be 
obtained those who are trying to effect the removal 
would have to prove to his satisfaction that they had 
adequate reason for interfering with a grave which 
has lain undisturbed for nearly 200 years in the very 
spot where Penn indicated that it was his desire to be 
buried. 

The Chalfont country, though small in area, is full 
of interest not only to Friends but also to the general 
public. It was here that Thomas Gray wrote his 
“Elegy in a Country Churchyard” that was recited 
by General Wolfe to his soldiers on the occasion of the 
Battle of Quebec. The scenery is typical of rural 
England, it is partly forest and partly agricultural 
land. Until quite recently it has been a rather inac- 
cessible district but is now being opened up by a new 
line of railway, and the country is being cut up into 
building lots. 

Many notable people have lived within easy 
reach of Jordans, and amongst those who were 
Friends may be mentioned Isaac Penington, William 
Penn and Thomas Ellwood. 

The Penington family occupied several houses in 
the district, three of which may still be seen. Chal- 
font Grange, which they occupied during the time of 
their worldly prosperity may be seen close to Jor- 
dans. Even more interesting is Woodside, the house 
which Mary Penington built after the spoliation of 
her husband’s estate, and when he was in prison. This 
farm house is much like others in the district but is 
remarkable for the specially good workmanship put 
into it. It has stood for two centuries, during which 
time it has needed few repairs, and there appears to 
be no reason why the good old house should not stand 
for several centuries more. Woodside is rather a 


* This handbook may be obtained from the publishers of 
‘Tse AMERICAN FriEND, or from Headley Bros., 14 Bishops- 
gate Without, London, FE. C. England, for 15 cents, post free. 
A detailed guide book of the district (also written by a 
Friend) may be obtained from Headley Bros. for 35 cents, post 
free. (Homeland Handbook, No. 33.) 


difficult place to find, and is decidedly off the beaten 


track, so visitors when going there will be well 
advised to hire a conveyance. The charges are mod- 
erate, and the drivers know all the places of interest 
in the district. On the way back from Woodside a 
visit may be paid to Bury Farm where Mary Pening- 
ton lived while she was building Woodside. 

Amersham is a charming old-world town, its one 
wide street affords some excellent examples of 
domestic architecture of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Apart from the fine old houses which are 
to be seen here, Amersham is of interest for the part 
it has played in religious history. It was a notable 
center of Lollardy, and several of the sturdy Amers- 
ham people suffered martyrdom at the stake for testi- 
monies very similar to those that the Friends re-dis- 
covered two and a half centuries later. 

A few miles up the road to London may still be 
seen the farm where William Penn took Gulielma 
Springett in marriage. Like the houses which have 
already been mentioned Kings Farm is a very ordi- 
nary house. It is picturesque, of course, like all the 
old farms in the district, but it has no special interest 
apart from the one fact that it was here that William 
Penn was married. 

Three or four miles nearer to London, at Rick- 
mansworth, is Basing House, to which Penn took his 
bride, and where he spent what was probably the 
happiest period of his life. This house is of special 
interest to Pennsylvanians because in all probability 
it was here that Penn first worked out the idea of his 
Holy Experiment across the seas. Penn himself was 
no stranger to persecution for his religious principles, 
and while here in this quiet home at Rickmansworth 
he had time to meditate on the spectacle of his friends 
having their property distrained and their persons 
imprisoned so it is not surprising that his thoughts 
ran in the direction of turning a bad debt to a good 
use and getting a concession in the undeveloped land 
on the other side of the Atlantic. Basing House, the 
birthplace of Pennsylvania may still be seen, but it 
is so much obscured by trees that it is not possible 
to get a really satisfactory photograph of it. 

That Penn influenced his neighbors to emigrate is 
beyond question, and it is noticeable how the old 
familiar names of the two districts in England where 
Penn was a landowner, and which at different times 
he considered his home, are duplicated in his State of 
Pennsylvania. Bucks County, Olney, Amersham, 
Horsham and perhaps, Washington, are a few cases 
in point. The last we shall refer to again in a future 
article. 

Not only are the place names of the two “Penn 
districts” of England duplicated in America, but any- 
one acquainted with Friends in Philadelphia, who 
turns over the leaves of the minute books of the two 
monthly meetings can hardly fail to notice how fam- 
ily names which are now well known in America are 
mentioned again and again in those old minute books. 

The complete set of minute books of the “Upper- 
side of Bucks” and Horsham Monthly Meetings are 
in safe custody at Devonshire House. 
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In the Chalfont country is a village called Penn; the 
name is very suggestive, but it has no connection with 
the distinguished founder of Pennsylvania; it was 
there before he was born. 

It is not easy to know where to stop writing, the 
district is so full of interest. Thomas Ellwood was 
one of the local worthies and it is to his Journal that 
we are indebted for many interesting sidelights onthe 
character and home life of his neighbors. Ellwood 
was the trusted friend of many distinguished people, 
and he seems to have been very willing to put himself 
at their service, whether in accompanying Guli 
Springett to Kent, drafting somebody’s will, or draw- 
ing up the title-deeds for a meeting house. Many 
documents in his characteristic handwriting are still 
in existence, and may be seen in the Devonshire 
House Library. 

Visitors to Jordans should go to see Milton’s cot- 
tage at Chalfont St. Giles, the “pretty box” which 
Ellwood procured for the blind puritan poet when he 
wished to escape the Great Plague of London in 1665. 
It was here that Ellwood suggested the idea of Para- 
dise Regained. The cottage is now a museum, man- 
aged by a public trust, and it contains some interest- 
ing mementos of Milton and Ellwood. There is a 
story that while Milton was here Guli Springett used 
to visit and play to him on her lute. Perhaps she 
learned to play this instrument before her parents were 
convinced of Truth, but if there be any truth in this 
story, she continued to play it after they and she 
became Friends. 

Milton’s cottage, Ellwood’s house near Jordans, 
and all the other houses that have been mentioned, are 
of quite ordinary appearance, they are in no way dif- 
ferent from the houses around them, their only claim 
to notice is that at various times they have sheltered 
such interesting families as those of Penn or Pening- 
ton, Ellwood or Milton. 

Dorking, England. 


WITHOUT HASTE AND WITHOUT REST. 


BY ISAAC SHARPLESS. 


When one looks down into the Grand Canyon of 
the Colorado, ten miles across the top and one mile 
in vertical depth, with its temples and towers and 
contrasted colors, and recovers from the first impres- 
sions of the grandeur of the scene, he notices in little 
threads and patches, far below, the muddy waters of 
the great river that has formed the tremendous chasm 
in the surface of the earth two hundred and seventeen 
miles long. He wonders how many years have been 
required to carry off, grain after grain, silently but 
surely, all this material into the Gulf of California 
till there came out the stupendous gorge. 

When he sees that other wonder of the Arizona 
desert, the Petrified Forests, huge tree trunks four 
feet in diameter and over a hundred feet long, with 
smaller logs and chips innumerable all turned to 
stone so exactly imitating the original that again he 
asks himself by what silent process of infiltration, 
molecule by molecule, out of light, the woody parti- 


cles were converted into silica, and the great spectacle 
created for the wonder and instruction of man. 

All the beneficent forces of nature are quiet forces. 
The voleano and earthquake, flood and fire, all ‘that 
is cataclysmic and violent, is, at least in immediate 
effect, a source of fear and injury. 

Some one may rashly assume that the writer is try- 
ing to exploit some of his own recent observations and 
indeed the lesson he hopes to draw is very ancient and 
common. 

As applied to institutions this lesson is that silent. 
and steady work is most useful. What America is 
supposed to stand for, hustle and noise, has sometimes 
a temporary advantage, but brings so many drawbacks 
in its train that the algebraic sum of its results has 
not always a positive sign. The man who quietly 
builds for the future is the greatest benefactor. He 
who day by day adds his daily tale of brick to the 
structure is its best friend. What is fifty years in 
the life of a school which is to live for a thousand ? 
Why try to secure a temporary gain or the sacrifice of 
principles and policies which will afford a safe basis 
of experience and tradition for the future? Is it not 
worth while to sacrifice something for permanent 
good? Is it_not oftentimes our duty to stand against 
temporary prevailing tendencies and overcome old 
prejudices if we are carrying out a definite plan 
which in the decades to come is going to insure satis- 
factory results? To do it if need be, molecule by 
molecule, out of sight of the busy and hustling pro- 
cession ¢ : 

As applied to the education of individuals the 


lesson is still the same. ‘Tests and examina- 
tions, committee visits and _ privileges, com- 
mencements and class dinners, are distinctions 


of school life, satisfying the demand for some- 
thing cataclysmal. Some of them may not be 
fearful and injurious, but they are not the real basis 
of sound work. That is done day by day by the stu- 
dent as he bends down in earnest mental activity over 
a book or a problem. There is no education possible 
except the education of daily effort. Interesting 
books or lectures may stimulate a boy to educate him- 
self, but they are usually simply entertaining in 
themselves. To do his duty cheerfully every day is. 
the best life in itself, and the one that promises the 
most for the future. 

The kindergarten idea applied to education, after 
the kindergarten age, the Herbartian idea of interest, 
misapplied so as to rule out what is not immediately 
interesting, have done immense harm to American 
education. They are making many superficial schol- 
ars and thinkers. They are making skeptical people, 
for skepticism and criticism are far easier than 
serious constructive work. Complaints against exist- 
ing conditions, while sometimes necessary as a pre- 
liminary to reform, do not always reform. The - 
students complained to the college president about the 
college cook. But the cook said “I would not pay 
much attention to their complaints. They talk the. 
same way to me about your lectures.” The spirit 
of fault finding is an evidence of an immature mind, 
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one that has not. been disciplined by steady self- 
exertion to look fairly and deeply into existing condi- 
tions. 

As applied to politics we have the same story. Vio- 
lent.reformers pin their all upon an election. To win 
means a lasting triumph. So they adopt the methods 
of the unscrupulous politician and possibly win. If so, 
they have secured a gain which will trouble them or 
their successors in the future. They had better be 
defeated so far as permanent results are concerned. 
Nothing worth while is obtained in polities by 
debauching the electorate or playing the game 
unfairly. But every honest defeat following an edu- 
cative campaign, every voter made to see his duty, 
every sound principle of government or morality 
driven one peg deeper into the public conscience, this 
all counts for the future. If each one of us will do 
this, generation after generation, there will be crop- 
ping out often unexpectedly definite steps towards 
good government. Abuses will fall because the spirit 
which sustained them has been undermined, and all 
that is gained is a permanent gain for the future. It 
may not satisfy our personal ambitions, it is not done 
by brass bands and torchlights or the noisy eloquence 
of the demagogue, but the next century of Americans 
will have an easier task and live under better condi- 
tions. 

And is not the same true of the religious life? 
Noisy revivals, as some in George F'ox’s time were 
and as they still exist, do sometimes awaken a sinner 
to see his condition and effect his transformation into 
the Kingdom of Heaven. But the best work is the 
quiet, steady co-operation with the Spirit of God, 
doing every day the best that can be done, building 
the Christian character by obedience in daily detail. 


“One lesson, Nature, let me learn of thee; 
One lesson which. in every wind is blown, 

One lesson of two duties kept at one 

Though the loud world proclaim their enmity: 
Of toil unsevered from tranquility ; 

Of labor, that in lasting fruit outgrows 

Far noisier schemes, accomplished in repose, 
Too great for haste, too high for rivalry. 

Yes, while on earth a thousand discords ring, 
Man’s senseless uproar mingling with his toil, 
Still do thy quiet ministers move on, | 

Their glorious tasks in silence perfecting; 
Still workine, beaming still our vain turmoil, 
Laborers that shall not fail, when man is gone!” 


The Westonian. 


WILMINGTON YEARLY MEETING. 


Wilmington Yearly Meeting convened in its eight- 
eenth annual session, Eighth month 18th to 25th. The 
weather was ideal and the college campus about the 
spacious auditorium was at its best. Although the 
attendance was not quite so large as usual, yet the 
members felt they were meeting at a favored time in 
a choice place. The clerks were Albert J. Brown, 
Emma Spencer Townsend, Mary Terrell and Reuben 
B. Peelle. In the opening session the presiding clerk 
read the following fitting lines: 


Here hath been dawning another blue day, 
Think, wilt thou let it slip useless away? 
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Out of eternity this new day was born; 
Into eternity at mght will return. 


Behold it aforetime, no eye ever did; 
So soon it forever from all eyes is hid. 


Here hath been dawning another blue day; 
Think, wilt thou let it slip useless away. 

The ministers from other yearly meetings with. 
minutes were David M. Edwards, the acting presi- 
dent of Penn College, Iowa; Seth Mills, Western; 
Robert Simkin, a missionary from West China, New 
York; Tryphena Morris, Walter and Mella Brown, 
with their daughter, Esther, Ohio; those without 
minutes were Harry R. Keats and Hannah Lewis 
Smith, Indiana. 

Other Friends were present, among whom were 
Ethel Kirk Calvert, the president of the Women’s 
Foreign Missionary Union, and Emma Phillips 
Martinez, a missionary of the yearly meeting from 
Puerto Padre, Cuba. These, with their faithful 
labors, assisted by the home ministers and workers, 
rendered service which gave larger visions, and 
created a greater desire that the Church be more 
efficient in saving the whole man. 

The sessions of the meeting on ministry and over- 
sight were favored with live messages and thought. 
There seemed to come quite an awakening to this 
body, and it sought by special communication to pass 
it down to all the congregations. 

The reports showed the ministry spiritual, practi- 
eal and earnest, but not sufficiently supported; the 
elders and overseers capable, but not sharing suff- 
ciently in work and worship; the young people taking 
increased responsibility in the Bible schools, Chris- 
tion Endeavor, and other lines of work, showing 
themselves to have gifts, the employment of which is 
enlivening the Church. While there has been a good 
degree of fellowship and spiritual growth, and all 
reports were hopeful and optimistic, it was mani- 
fested that family worship is too much neglected and 
the interests and problems of the Church are not 
sufficiently in the home. 

There is apparent need that the home and Church 
become more intimate and interwoven in life. 

The Bible school work has had a good year with 
L. O. Brown as field secretary. The 39 schools 
enrolled in all departments 3,644. Home Depart- 
ment, 502; Cradle Roll, 683; net increase, 523. 
Enrolled in teachers’ training classes, 250. 

Phebe A. Curtiss, the State elementary superin- 
tendent, gave an address on “The Threefold Influ- 
ence on the Child,” viz., the parents, day school 
teacher and Bible school teacher. 

Christian Endeavor has experienced new life and 
growth. Four new societies have been organized 
and there has been an increase of 200, the largest 
percentage of any denomination in the State. Mis- 
sionary and Quaker Fellowship interests have had a 
gain. : 

Gad large and enthusiastic rally was held. A num- 
ber of societies were present with banners. Danie] A. 
Poling, the State field secretary gave a stirring 
address. The successful work of the field worker. 
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the past year, made it desirable that one be again 
employed. A subscription was received to meet this 
expense. 

The Christian Endeavor tent with its supply of 
sample literature did good service during yearly 
meeting. Foreign missions had their usual consid- 
eration. The missionary work has been kept up to 
the standards of the past. The missionaries at 
Puerto Padre, Cuba, have continued faithful at their 
post, with good results, of which Emma Phillips 
Martinez told in an interesting manner. 

Ross Holliday, consul of the Santiago district, a 
member with Friends at Wilmington, in a few 
remarks praised most highly the work of Friends in 
Cuba. 

The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society occu- 
pied profitably a 1 o’clock service in the auditorium, 
and one night meeting was occupied by Robert Sim- 
kin in a comprehensive and stirring address on 
China. 

The Evangelistic and Church Extension Com- 
mittee reported developed resources and organization 
in constructive work. Fifteen hundred dollars has 
been expended during the year by the committee. 
Out of 248 confessions of Christ, 169 united with 
Friends. The most important field opened this year 
is at Knoxville, Tenn. In this the committee has had 
the co-operation of the Evangelistic and Church 
Extension Committee of the Five Years Meeting. 
The Friends there have increased in membership and 
life and now have property, when clear of debt, worth 
$3,500. Friends at Maryville, Tenn., have also 
remodeled their meeting house at a considerable 
expense and now have a very inviting place for wor- 
ship. Levi Mills was reappointed general superin- 
tendent. 

David M. Edwards gave a practical address, show- 
ing the need of pastoral and evangelistic work among 
Friends. 

The educational session was of unusual importance 
on account of the dedication of Science Hall of Wil- 
mington College. This is a commodious building 
with equipment that is up to date. With this, the 
work in science in Wilmington College will not be 
surpassed by any in the State. 

The past year has no doubt been the best in the 
history of the college. The graduating class of 33 
was the largest, and instead of a deficit at the close, 
$800 was paid on the debt. Friendsville Academy 
reported a prosperous year. 

The reports of Committees on Peace and Arbitra- 
tion, Temperance and Home Missions, showed good 
practical work done. At the close of the peace 
address, which was calculated to especially stir up 
Friends, several joined the American Peace Associa- 
tion. The Peace Committee was requested to 
arrange for oratorical contests during the year. 

The yearly meeting sent a memorial for President 
Taft, to the Board of the Five Years Meeting on 
Peace and Arbitration for their endorsement, asking 
him to lead the governments of the world in a move- 


ment for the limitation and decrease of armaments of 
war. 

The Home Mission Committee, with other work, 
sent $200 to David Saunders in Monroe County, 
Tenn., and placed his son in Friendsville Academy 
five months. 

The standing committees this coming year, accord- 
ing to the rotary system, will consist of eighteen, one- 
third of the number being appointed each year. 

Dr. David Edwards’ address at the home mission 
hour on “Be Sure You’re Right and Seek the Points 
of Contact,” was one of profound thought and truth, 
and was heard with delight. 

During yearly meeting, but not as a part of it, an 
association of the monthly meeting clerks and record- 
ers was formed, which purposes to arrange a better 
system of keeping records and getting reports. 

The question of the discontinuance of the meeting 
on ministry and oversight having been placed in the 
hands of the Permanent Board, they reported that 
they believed the time had not come in Wilmington 
Yearly Meeting for its discontinuance. The yearly 
meeting deferred action for another year. 

The offerings during yearly meeting were: 


For Christian Endeavor Field Worker...... $ 105 


“hy Horelgn,..Missions icv, Ace eee 650 

“Evangelistic and Church Extension Work. 800 
Wilmington College Expenses and Scholar- 

AIDS? ce iesate crete 6 ep toceehe  e 1,267 

Total” (ue 2 1G 2 kOe ee $2829 


Many problems of the Church and phases of her 
work were considered, conscientiously, carefully and 


| prayerfully. Principles as held by Friends were felt 


to be “the kerne] uf Christianity.” The messages and 
addresses with the honest discussions of the problems, 
seemed to present truth in its right relations. 

“Hitherto hath Jehovah helped us” was given in 
the opening session, as a fact of the past and an 
assurance for the future. In the closing moments, 
because of what this yearly meeting has been, there 
seemed to be a universal feeling that there was the 
possession of a larger ability for the occupancy of the 
field for Jesus Christ. 


DR. WILLIAM WILSON. 


By the passing away of Dr. William Wilson on the 
27th of July the Society of Friends has lost a man 
of strong character and great courage and of more 
than average ability. 

Wm. Wilson was born at Birmingham in Septem- 
ber, 1857. His parents were connected with the 
Carr’s Lane Chapel and there he was baptised by the 
late John Angell James. At the annual meeting of 
the Friends Foreign Mission Association at Birming- 
ham last year some of us noticed a beautiful old lady 
with white hair seated to the left of the platform. 
That was Dr. Wilson’s mother, who survives him. 

His school days were spent at Christ’s Hospital, 


—— 
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popularly called the Blue Coat School, in London. 
There he fearlessly took his stand for the right and 
started a band of total abstainers in the school. At 
the age of seventeen we hear of William Wilson, as 
a teacher at Wigton School, already asserting his 
intention of being a missionary. After leaving Wig- 
ton he taught at Newtown School at Waterford, and 
it was at Waterford that he was received into mem- 
bership in the Society of Friends. 

Before he was one and twenty he landed from a 
sailing vessel at Tamatave in Madagascar, having 
thus early entered upon the calling which he looked 
upon as his life work. The band of missionaries 
belonging to our own Society in Madagascar included 
Joseph S. Sewell, Henry E. Clark and Wm. Johnson. 
Wm. Wilson looked back with gratitude to the influ- 
ence of these devoted men, and especially to useful 
lessons taught him by Wm. Johnson in building con- 
struction and architecture and other practical mat- 
ters. 

As a young man of energy and zeal there were 
doubtless times when his fellow missionaries had to 
bear with what they regarded as mistakes, but the 
man who thinks and has ideals in the long run proves 
himself of far more value than the man who is 
content with the well-worn ruts. Thoroughness ever 
marked Dr. Wilson’s life. He was one who must 
spare no pains to fit himself for his work. With this 
aim in view he entered upon his medical studies, and 
whilst at home on furlough he took his M.R.C.S. 
and L.R.C.P. degrees. 

During the eventful days of the French invasion 
of Madagascar in 1895, Dr. Wilson was in charge of 
the Mission Hospital at Tananarive. When the 
French bombarded the capital on the 30th of Sep- 
tember, 1895, the hospital was in the line of fire and 
several shells whizzed over the compound. When the 
French general was master of the city he sent a mes- 
senger to ask if the wounded could be received into 
the hospital. Dr. Wilson’s reply was “In three hours 
we shall be ready.” Before nightfall the chief ward 
was full of wounded Frenchmen, who were amazed 
at the tender care bestowed upon them by the doctors 
and nurses. 

This was the first step in accomplishing the task 
which Dr. Wilson set himself, of reconciling the 
French to the presence of English missionaries in 
Madagascar. It was no easy work, but he more than 
accomplished it by means of his medical skill and 
unfailing courtesy, especially towards the women and 
children. It is no exaggeration to say that he won 
not only the esteem but the affection of General 
Galliéni, the late Governor of Madagascar. 

The downfall of the Malagasy Prime Minister 
involved, for the time being, an end of all govern- 
ment in the country districts. Hence it happened 
that lawlessness got the upper hand. On the 21st of 
November in the same year news was brought to Dr. 
Wilson that one of the missionary staff was seriously 
ill at a distance of some sixty miles from the capital. 
So. he started from Tananarive on horseback in the 
early hours of the following morning, intending to 


breakfast with Wm. and Lucy Johnson at Arivon- 
imamo, some thirty miles on his way. It was still 
early in the day when he got near to Arivonimamo 
and began to notice unusual signs of commotion. 


That very morning Wm. and Lucy Johnson and their 


little girl had been murdered by a small band of law- 
less men, and their house had been set on fire. 
Natives whom he met warned Dr. Wilson that it was 
unsafe to proceed. Soon news reached him that his 
friends were dead, but he still determined to press 
forward. At last a friendly native actually seized his 
bridle and said he must return or he would be killed. 
As he still hesitated some five or six armed men bent 
on his destruction appeared at no great distance. All 
the friendly natives suddenly ran away. Dr. Wilson 
turned his pony. He was at the foot of a hillside. 
A muddy ditch lay in his course with a rice field 
behind it. His pony for some time refused to take 
the ditch; at last he took it with a plunge and found- 
ered through the rice field and on to the hillside. 
Happily Dr. Wilson knew a little-used path up the 
hill, the only possible way of escape. So near were 
his pursuers that had they taken up stones, a com- 
mon mode of attack, they could easily have stunned 
him. He heard one of them say “We have him now.” 
Though the pony had come thirty miles that morn- 
ing he gained on his pursuers and eventually left 
them behind. Dr. Wilson spent the day in hiding in 
a friendly village, and at nightfall in disguise started 
off on foot once more for Arivonimamo, determined 
to assure himself of the fate of the Johnsons. It was 
not till he was convinced that they were beyond his 
aid, and that the remains had been buried by Chris- 
tian Malagasy, that he consented to return. 

As he was resting for the remainder of the night 
two young men came to him, at the peril of their own 
lives, to say that unless he left the district before 
morning his life would be taken. So once again he 
set out with a small company of faithful attendants, 
and, by making circuits through the crops to avoid 
the villages, by dawn they were at a safe distance 
on their return to the capital. Thus his life was 
spared for future service. 

In the year 1901 Dr. Wilson, being at home on 
furlough with his family, was asked to go with a 
deputation to our mission stations on Mount Leb- 
anon, in Syria. It was during this journey that the 
late secretary of the Friends Foreign Mission Asso- 
ciation, Watson Grace, contracted the illness which 
proved fatal within a few days of his return home. 
The Board asked Dr. Wilson to take the vacant post. 
He felt it right to yield to the judgment of his 
friends, though it cost him many a pang thus to sever 
himself from his many dear people in Madagascar. 

His life and service in our midst during the last 
eight years are well known to Friends. His visits to 
China, Madagascar, Ceylon and India are remem- 
bered by many of us. In all that he did he spared not 
himself, And now he is gone from us, but his life 
has not been lived in vain. Few lives, perhaps, 
amongst men we have known have been lived to bet- 
ter purpose. We miss him sorely, but we prize as 
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amongst life’s high privileges the influence he has 
exerted, which is not an influence merely for the day, 
but one that stretches far into the future. He lived 
for the coming of that kingdom which shall cover the 
earth as the waters cover the sea. 

' Dr. Wilson married Hannah Henderson, Allen- 
dale, who shared his labors during many years in 
Madagascar, as well as at home. He has left a widow, 
four children and three grandchildren. 

—A. J. C., in The British Friend. 


TRUE THOUGHT VERSUS NEW THOUGHT. 


BY DAVID M. EDWARDS. 


There is a tendency in these days, as perhaps 
there has ever been, to be enamored of that which 
is new. Like the Athenians, modern men are 
attracted to the new things. Often some article in 
common use, true and tried, will be discarded in 
favor of some new one with a high-sounding name 
or a fetching pedigree. Perhaps there is no realm 
where this is so true as in that of religious thought. 
New thought is often more popular and more 
attractive than true thought. It is, however, of more 
importance to appreciate the validity of true thoughts 
than to search for new thought. The things which 
have served in the past should not be lightly esteemed 
and east aside to be replaced by something, the 
chief recommendation of which is its newness. Mere 
newness is not itself a never-failing recommendation. 
Some one has said of a present-day popular religious 
fad, that “that in it which is new is not true, and 
that in it which is true is not new.” This expression 
may well be applied to’many things which are claim- 
ing the attention of the multitude. 

On the other hand, we should not be over-sus- 
picious of advancement. The fact is, we are living 
in an advancing world, and we must be quick to 
recognize this. In the various avenues of service 
this fact is perhaps the most evident one of all. 
Truth is eternal, but statements of truth are tem- 
poral. A formulation of truth which serves well 
one generation will be wholly inadequate for the 
necessities of the one following, and this, not because 
it ceases to be true, but simply because this is an 
advancing world. Man is the only one of God’s 
created beings who possesses the quality of progres- 
sion in the realm of spirit. Thus as he develops, 
new statements of truth, new concepts of thought and 
new modes of expression are demanded. The Church 
of Christ should be careful and thoughtful, and at 
the same time charitable and open to the truth as 
it advances. God has set the bow of promise in 
the future, and he who looks backward will never 
see it.—Western Work. 


“Many will side with religion while they can 
live upon it, and desert it when it must live upon 
them.”—W. Secker. 


“Goodness outranks goods.”—Maltbie D. Babcock. 


[Ninth month 


Missionary Department. 


[Communications for this department should be phiytike ee 
to the editor, toro Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA AT FIRST HAND. 


[Theodore Burtt recently made a journey into the interior 
on the Uganda Railway, visiting, inter alia, the Lumbwa 
Industrial Mission, established by Willis R. Hotchkiss. The 
following extracts from a journal letter are of interest. ] 

Seventh-day, Srxth month 12th—The glorious 
scenery grows upon one. The escarpment in the 
afternoon light was magnificent. As we left one sta- 
tion, somebody’s dog had not got in; for some way it 
ran alongside and the owner tried to get it by the col- 
lar, but as he could not, the driver stopped the train 
for its accommodation. Further along we dropped a 
passenger, who just quietly cycled off to his home 
across the plain. Just before dusk, a mile or two from 
KXjabi, we put down the Africa Inland Mission 
(Friends), thirteen of them, with all their luggage 
and shopping. It was nearer for them than at the 
station; but when we got to the latter, we found 
wives, children and mission people come to meet 
them! After tea at Nivasha, noted for its eggs, and 
late dinner at Nakuru, we went to bed, and slept 
fairly till 2.50 a. m., when we reached Lumbwa. Rain 
had just ceased, and it was intensely dark, and very 
chilly. We got into the waiting room, and slept indif- 
ferently till 6.30. Some men, a horse, and a mule 
were waiting for us. I suggested trying to get some 
hot water to make bovril.- So we went to an Indian’s 
shop near, and he got water for us to wash, made tea, 
produced Huntley and Palmer’s biscuits, Crosse and 
Blackwell’s marmalade, and Cadbury’s chocolate! 

RICH COUNTRY: LAND ALL TAKEN UP. 

First-day, 13th.—It was a fine bracing morning. 
We mounted our steeds and followed the Government 
road. Rich grass full of clover reached up to our 
knees on horseback; sometimes right over the horse’s 
back, and so thick that in places it was “laid.” I never 
saw such grass—not simply acres of it but miles, so 
far as we could see. Amongst it were splendid glor- 
iosa, gladiola, and other flowers. It was a delightful 
ride; the hills around us were folded together in a 
bewildering mass, many of them 8,000 feet high and 
backed to the North by the gloomy-looking, cloud- 
covered Nandi escarpment. In the distance, on the 
other side, lay the boundless forest, and 4,000 feet 
below us the Kisumu plain and the Victoria Nyanza. 
The trees are all of that queer, flat-topped sort, 
Streams and springs are abundant. 
all the land here is taken up. 

AT THE MISSION. 


Soon after 8 a. m. Willis Hotchkiss and I reached 
the mission, and were welcomed by Mrs. Hotchkiss 
and her son, Livingstone. The house is only tem- 
porary. Everything English grows here—geraniums,. 
violets, fine chrysanthemums, and roses in the front; 
an abundance of vegetables, strawberries, raspberries, 
ete. Two corners of the chapel are partitioned off 
with grass, and I use one of them as a bedroom. 


Seats in the chapel are made by driving stakes in the 
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ground and nailing rails along. The chief’s sons dress 
in khaki on Sunday, and bring a piece of newspaper 


to sit on to keep their clothes clean. The dress of the 


_ heap, and the whole place is oozy. 


others is very simple, but the women’s jewelry is 
elaborate. At service we first had hymns by a gramo- 
phone, sung with an American accent. W. R. Hoteh- 
kiss spoke in Swahili, and a man interpreted into 
Lumbwa. About fifty people were present. Besides 
the Hotchkiss family, there is a teacher, Miss Jones, 
and a few days ago, Mr. and Mrs, Evans, formerly of 
the Africa Inland Mission, came to help, with their 
eight weeks’ old child. About noon two settlers 
called; one of them lives, with his family, about half 
a mile away; the other who is only nineteen years 
old, belongs to a Scotch aristocratic house and owns 
some thousands of acres of land. In the evening 
after supper we continue to sit round the table, as 
there is nowhere else to sit. 


A NATIVE INTERIOR. 


Second-day, 14th—This morning I inspected a 
native house. These are bee-shaped, the eaves com- 
ing almost to the ground; the doorway is a hole just 
big enough for a naked native to crawl through on his 
hands and knees. The hut is of two stories, the upper 
part being used only for grain storage; the lower is 
so low that when the occupants sit on the floor their 
heads touch the ceiling; they can only move about on 
their hands and knees. At the far end is an oven-like 
space, about 3 by 5 feet, which, without any sort of 
bed, serves as the sleeping apartment of the man and 
his wife. In front of this oven is the fire, and the 
rest of the hut is filled with the children, the sheep 
and the goats. In front of the door is a great refuse 
Yet the people 
are remarkably healthy. Outside this hut were three 
naked children, fat and jolly. The big sister was 
feeding the baby in the approved style; the hand is 
placed like a saucer tight against the child’s lower lip, 
milk is poured out of the gourd bottle into the hand, 
and the child sucks it up. The children here are fed 
almost to bursting point, whether they want it or not. 
When this child had been fed, it was laid naked on 
the heap outside the door, and covered with a bit of 
goatskin. Flies are very abundant. 

When clear, the view from here is fine; we see 
over about fifty miles of mountain, and over a corner 
of the lake. Now it is mostly cloud, with patches of 
sunshine. So still, so vast, everything is on so big a 
scale. The sun on the clouds 1,000 feet below, and 
the green of the Nandi hills, are splendid. Neither 
Kikuyu nor Kavirondo (where the Friends mission 
is located) can compare with this; the soil is as rich 
as it can be. It is indeed true of this place that 
“every prospect pleases, and only man is vile.” 

Third-day, 15th.—Willis Hotchkiss and I rode 
over to the other station, twelve miles Southwest of 
here. It is on old forest land, about 2,000 acres in 
extent, much more like Kikuyu, and is close to the 
native reserve. So there are lots of people to work 
amongst. The station is at present occupied by two 
young men, a Swede and a Dane, who have been there 


only about two months, and are living in primitive 
style, though they are getting things in order. After 
lunch, we went to the stream where they are hoping to 
build a dam and so get water power. Immediately 
beyond is the forest. Lovely ferns almost cover the 
ground, and cover the trees, in some cases to the very 
tops. The soil everywhere is very rich. They expect 
to move the chief station to this place. (The return 
was made next morning. ) 


THUNDER AND HAILSTORM. 

Siath-day, 18th—It is supposed to’ be the rainy 
season here now; rain falls early in the afternoon. 
Yesterday, about + p.m. a heavy thunderstorm broke 
over us, and hail poured down for two hours; the size 
of most of the stones was that of green peas, but some 
were much larger. On the level the hail lay an inch 
deep and looked very wintry. At 10 this morning it is 
still three inches deep in places. I did not expect this 
within thirteen miles of the equator! The poor ger- 
aniums, beans and potatoes look in a sorry plight, but 
they, will soon get over it. They usually get one hail- 
storm a year, but they say this is the worst they 
have known. The rattle of the rain on the iron roof 
was such that conversation was impossible. The 
temperature at 8 last night was 48°. The highest 
temperature yesterday was 68°, and the lowest in the 
night 39°. The rainfall was 2.4 inches. 

W. R. Hotchkiss and Livmgstone are just off with 
the wagon to the station to meet Emory and Mrs. 
Rees, who are to stay here a few days on their way 
from Kjabi to Kavirondo, and Dr. and Mrs. Black- 
burn and Doris, who are on their way back to Amer- 
ica, and will stay here a week or so.—The Friend, 


(London). 


A DREAM OF LONG AGO. 


Full many happy days have dawned along the path 
of life, 
When the heavens bright and cloudless bent to kiss 
The crimson blooming meadows where the honey- 
bees were rife, 

And the butterflies were floating in their bliss. 
In fancy I can see again the jasmines as they cling 
Round the window rosy red with dying day; 
The robin’s repertoire I hear—what words of rapture 

ring— 
And I kneel again by mother’s knee to pray! 


I wander now as Jacob did, my pillow is a stone; 
I miss my mother’s voice at evening’s close; 
The bees that wooed the flowers, and the butterflies, 
have flown 
To the vale where blooms the summer’s fadeless 
rose ! 
And in the night, like Jacob, I can hear the mystic 
lore 
That tells of rest beyond the troubled way; 
IT know I shall be happy then, as in the days of yore, 
When I knelt beside my mother’s knee to pray! 


Atonzo Ricr, in 8. 8. Times. 
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Correspondence. 


To THE Epitor oF THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


About 50 Friends were in attendance at the Bible Confer- 
ence, held at Winona Lake, Ind., from the 23d to the 31st ult. 
At a call meeting of all the Friends on the grounds, a tem- 
porary organization of a Winona Friends Association was per- 
fected, with M. C. Pearson as chairman and Lenora B. Hobbs 
as secretary. It was the unanimous opinion of those present 
that a permanent organization of such an association should 
be made next year, including all Friends who may be in 
attendance during the Bible Conference. The management of 
Winona Lake has informed the chairman that they would be 
glad to welcome the Friends in large numbers next year, and 
that a place for the holding of conferences of the association 
during the ten days would be granted free of charge, and that, 
in the event of such an organization, one or more represen- 
tative Friends would be invited to have part on the main 
Bible Conference program. 

The temporary organization appointed Charles S. White, 
Muncie, and De Ella Leonard, Bloomingdale, to bring the 
matter before Indiana and Western Yearly Meetings for 
their endorsement. Should the yearly meetings encourage 
the movement, the chairman and secretary will plan for the 
organization of such an association next year, and also, with 
the help of interested Friends, arrange for a few practical 
addresses to be delivered at that time. The association might 
easily have one hour each day to itself for meetings and 
thereby greatly help in the advancement of our Church, partie- 
ularly in the Middle West. We ask for a very thoughtful con- 
sideration of the subject by the yearly meetings and earnestly 
hope for their endorsement and approval. 


Morton C. PEArson, Temporary Chairman. 
Lenora B. Hosss, Temporary Secretary. 


To tHe Eprtor oF THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 

I have read with interest the “Candid Letters of a Quaker 
Woman,” and, while there is doubtless some truth in the 
charges against the Churches, still the denunciations are so 
sweeping that they largely lose their effect with “candid 
Quakers.” For example, we read “Almost all the sects that 
came out of the Protestant Reformation are decadent now 
and the world is beginning to realize that their formation was 
a mistake.” Certainly, if you look at this statement from a 
numerical standpoint, it is far from the truth, and when we 
consider “works of righteousness” the Church was never more 
comprehensively obeying the injunction, “Bear ye one 
another’s burdens and so fulfil the law of Christ.” 

In the second section of the article, we read, “Many indi- 
viduals of Quaker ancestry may be found in the front ranks of 
all reforms, but as a religious body they bear no testimony 
against any of the crying evils of the present day, except as 
they exist among their own membership.” ‘The writer must 
have watched the Society from afar to have made such a 
statement. In the Uniform Discipline strong testimonies are 
found against the “liquor traffic,’ “divorce” and “militarism,” 
surely three of the crying evils of the day. Moreover, no one 
who is acquainted with Quakerism of the last quarter century 
can truthfully say that these are dead testimonies, printed in 
a book and not otherwise regarded by the membership. Con- 
sidering the size of our membership, I believe no branch of 
the Church is crying out more effectively than our own against 
these and other evils. 

Our friend candidly admits that she attends a modern 
Church occasionally, and there she is “filled with a vision of 
a Church that is to be.” The history of the Christian Church 
will bear me out in the statement that reforms never come 
through those who stand without and criticise and dream of 
something better, but through those who, while they may 
realize as keenly as does our critic Friend, the short-comings 
of the Church of Jesus Christ, still remember that for twenty 
centuries she has been the great leavenin> power in society, and 
consequently they work within her ranks for the uplift of 
humanity and the bringing of the world to Christ. 

As a Society, we can truthfully say, with the apostle, that 
we have not yet attained nor are already perfect, but we 
press on. 

Sincerely thy friend, 
A. Epwarp KeEtsry. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Eighth month 31, 19009. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselues 


Gilbert Bowles and family will sail on the Steamship Min- 
nesota from Seattle to Yokohoma, Japan, on the 18th inst. 

Elam Henderson, Falmouth, Mass., is on his way to Hector’s 
River, Jamaica, West Indies, where he will locate in mis- 
sionary work. 


A recent report from the meeting at Everett, Wash., gives 
178 as the total membership, and 188 as the number of scholars 
in the Bible-school. Friends in this meeting have a property 
worth $2,500 clear of debt. 

Richard Haworth, Wabash, Ind., has returned home from 
Winona Lake, Ind., where he and his family spent a week. 
ie: attended the first four days of the Bible Conference 
there. 


Truman Kenworthy, who has been located as pastor in the 
meeting at Spiceland, Ind., during the past year, has arranged 
to move to Richmond, Ind. Spiceland Friends greatly feel his 
loss, since his work at that place has been very satisfactory. 

We have just received an interesting letter from our Danish 
Friend, John Marcussen, who spent a winter in America in 
religious labor three years ago. He feels a concern to come 
again to this country for further service, and if way opens for 
him to carry out his desire, we may hope to see him again. 

W. R. Worthington, principal of Friendswood Academy, 
Friendswood, Tex., is visiting Friends in and near Phila- 
delphia in the interests of the Academy. While the small 
community living at Friendswood, Tex., belong to Kansas 
Yearly Meeting, they are quite isolated, and a strong academy 
would be a great help in maintaining and extending their 
influence in the community. This work deserves support. 

Walnut Creek, Quarterly Meeting was held at Northbranch, 
Kan., on the 14th and 15th ult. President Edmund Stanley 
was in attendance, and preached a strong sermon on First-day 
morning. He addressed the education meeting on Seventh- 
day evening, and the Christian Endeavor on First-day evening. 
Both were occasions of inspiration and helpfulness. Annie 
Peebles was also in attendance. Her earnest message was 
very helpful along the line of mission work. 

“Our roll of four score years” has been increased this 
week by the addition of some names from New York State: 
Mary L. York, a member of Brookfield Meeting, is almost 
87 years old. She is still active in Christian work. Other 
members from Butternuts Quarterly Meeting are: Isaac Leg- 
gett, 97; Sarah Beckwith, 93; Patience Douglass, 92; Syl- 
vester G. Brewster, 90; Ruth S. Hill, 88: Levi Youmons, 8s, 
and Martha Bull, 82 years. 

Phebe Titus Underhill, whose obituary appears in this 
issue, made her home in Washington, D. C., for nearly forty 
years. She was among the earliest and most earnest workers 
to secure a place of worship for Friends in the National Cap- 
ital, and it was one of the comforts of her declining years to 
be able to meet with the congregation, all of whose members 
she had seen added to the little nucleus of which she and her 
husband were so long the center, in the meeting-house for 
which she had solicited funds more than twenty years before 
its completion. 

Thornton Quarterly Meeting, Western Yearly Meeting, was 
held at Sugar Plain, near Thornton, Ind., the 27th to 20th ult. 
Franklin Meredith, of Indiana Yearly Meeting, was present 
and preached an especially acceptable sermon, A very inter- 
esting Christian Endeavor meeting was held on Seventh-day 
evening. It was addressed by Harriett Stevenson, Westfield, 
Ind., who gave an interesting account of the St. Paul conven. 
tion. In the missionary meeting, Oliver Dixon discussed the 
layman’s movement, songs recitations and the mite box con- 
vention, given by the children, completing the program. ‘The 
following pastors are retained in this quarter: Benjamin H. 
Hutchens, at Farmers’ Institute; Austin Osborne, Darlington; 
James Swander, Sugar Plain. : 


The attendance and interest during the ten sessions of 
Vandalia Quarterly Meeting, held from the 27th to 30 ult., sur- 
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passed that of recent years. The visiting ministers were Lean- 
nah Hobson, Dunreith, Ind.; Daisy Barr, Fairmount, and 
A, Jennie Ridgway, Amboy, Ind. They gave Bible-schooi, 
missionary and citizenship addresses. Stephen Scott, Penn, 
Mich., succeeds Riley Hubbard as quarterly meeting superin- 
tendent. Friends with a message for this somewhat isolated 
field are heartily welcomed in the meetings. A new First-day 
school and preaching service has been organized by Charles 
Thornburgh and Friends of Bethel Union Monthly Meeting, 
Laporte County, Ind., and a Bible-school is kept up at White 
Temple, near Vandalia, Mich., by members of Penn Monthly 
Meeting. 

The friends of Dr. Elisha and Virginia Blackburn extend 
to them a hearty welcome to America after six years of 
arduous service at the Friends Africa’ Industrial Mission, 
British East Africa. Circumstances seemed to require their 
remaining on the field one year longer than their appointed 
term, and this long period under the tropical sun, together 
with arduous service, resulted in their contracting the African 
fever, which in so many instances has proved fatal. Just 
before sailing, the Doctor was dangerously ill, but the sea 
voyage was of great benefit to him, and much is expected 
from their stay in the homeland. They reached New York 
on the 3d ult, and, after a short time spent with relatives in 
the East, went to the home of Virginia Blackburn’s mother, 
Salem, Ohio, where mail will reach them. 


—— 


Winchester Quarterly Meeting, Ind., with a membership of 
3,393, the largest quarterly meeting in the world, was held in 
Winchester on the roth and 2oth ult. All reports were grat- 
ifying, as the membership was shown to have increased during 
the year, and all meetings had paid their quota; all debts were 
reported paid and a balance in the treasury. The local meet- 
ing, with a membership of 585, showed a gain of 43, an 
increase largely due to the faithful service of the pastor and 
his wife, William J. and Flora T. Sayers, who soon go toa 
new field of labor, leaving a warm place in the hearts of the 
membership at Winchester. Allen Jay, Richmond; George 
Bird, Knightstown; Wallace Johnson, Ohio, and Ruth Carey, 
Fairmount, were acceptably in attendance and took part in 
the meeting. The meeting on Ministry and Oversight was 
addressed by Charles White, Muncie, in a most practical and 
helpful sermon on “Self-Examination.” A sweet spirit pre- 
vailed throughout both the devotional and business meetings. 


In Sixth month last, Alva Monthly Meeting, Okla., for- 
warded to Stella Quarterly Meeting a request for a new monthly 
meeting, to be known as Kingman Monthly Meeting, situated 
on the Oklahoma side of the Kansas-Oklahoma State line in 
the northwestern part of Wood County, Okla. A neat little 
frame house has been built there at a great sacrifice by a 
needy people struggling with the difficulties of pioneer life. 
This meeting-house is 35 miles from any railroad point, and 
is 20 miles from any other established place of worship. The 
committee appointed by the quarterly meeting attended the 
opening of the monthly meeting, which was set up on the 21st 
ult., with about 35 charter members. All-day services (with 
a basket dinner) were held on First-day, the 22d ult. The 
dedication sermon was preached to a well-filled house by 
Charles Lescauit, Cherokee. Evangelistic services were held 
in the evening, when the audience was largely made up of 
birthright members, many of whom came originally from Iowa. 

Levi Gregory writes from 831 Fifty-fourth Street, Oak- 
land, Cal.: “During the past year the Bible-school 
increased so that our room was too small, and a 
tent was placed in the back yard -for one large class. 
The membership of the meeting is 37, but the attendance 
is much larger, often the room being well filled. For the past 
few months faithful work has been done to raise necessary 
means to build the main room of a meeting-house, 36 x 50 
feet. The cause was presented at our late yearly meeting, to 
which a kindly response was given, so that we were able to 
go forward in building. ‘The house is about enclosed. ‘The 
interest manifested by the public generally and those in the 
vicinity is quite encouraging, many of whom are contributing 
means or labor toward the new building. When we look back 
less than four years to our beginning, we feel truly to praise 
the Lord, and press forward. In a city of 250,000 it is difficult 
to find all who might affiliate with us, so we shall be pleased to 
receive names and addresses of those who are or would be 
interested in Friends work.” 
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Dr. W. L. Pearson, wife and niece have returned from their 
summer home at Newburgh-on-the-Hudson, to Wichita, Kan., 
where the Doctor will take up his work as head of the Biblical 
Department in Friends University. For five weeks the Doctor 
has been visiting Friends in the East from Philadelphia, Pa.,. 
to Portland, Me., and finds “a generally encouraging outlook 
for the Society,” He tells of an interesting interview he had 
with the editor of a semi-religious weekly magazine. ‘This 
editor, who has been visiting several of the leading universities 
throughout the country, complains of a strong tendency to 
ritualism and high church practices in many of the churches 
and colleges. The same editor is quoted as saying: “Tell your 
Quaker friends—if that is not a tautological expression—to 
spread out their life net as wide as possible, because if the 
Protestant denominations get any more high church in their 
ritual and dogma than they have now, a lot of us are going to 
jump out of the windows, the stained glass windows with 
figures of the saints on them.” 


The following paragraph from the Manchester Guardian, 
concerning English Quakerism, sums up the past history of 
Friends with clever insight and affords wholesome suggestion 
on our future mission: 

“The Society of Friends has passed through several phases 
and vicissitudes. Founded by the fiery prophet, George Fox, 
it found philosophic calm in William Penn and theological 
reason in Robert Barclay. A century ago it was principally 
noteworthy for its philanthropy, seen then in the advocacy of 
the cause of the slaves, the promotion of temperance, the 
advance of education, and the effort to win the rights and lib- 
erties of the people, championed so magnificently by the elo- 
quence of John Bright, the Quaker statesman. . . . The 
Quaker mission was not to end in quietism. More recently 
the Friends have shown remarkable signs of life and activity, 
not only in their honorable mission for the service of man, 
especially in relief of the suffering and oppressed, but in mare 
obviously religious developments.” 


We are pleased to find that Englishmen are succeeding in 
demonstrating, through a _ practical object lesson, the 
advantages of temperance. For several years Bessbrook has 
been maintained as a “model village’ without a_ saloon. 
According to The Friend (London), S. E. Williams, who has 
resided in Bessbrook most of his life, outlines its story as 
follows: “For the first forty years of its existence in the 
hands of the Richardson firm, it thoroughly deserved its 
name of ‘model.’ ‘Today circumstances have somewhat 
changed; the personal influence and paternal care of the 
founder are lost; there are greater facilities of transit to local- 
ities possessing public houses; and the drain on the best of the 
workers, caused by the American demand, is constantly reduc- 
ing the number of the fittest and those of highest character. 
Still, comparing the experience of the village today with 
that of the neighboring town of Newry, and with that of the 
electoral division in which Bessbrook is situated (excluding 
that village), in the matter of drunkenness and other offenses, 
out-door relief, and death-rate,—it is seen to be emphatically 
in favor of Bessbrook. S. E. Williams quotes the saying of 
J. Edgar Nicholson, Pennsylvania, that ‘the wettest dry town 
is a good deal better than the driest wet town,’ and adds that 
Bessbrook today ‘in spite of all obstacles and all drawbacks, 
may fairly claim, in its small sphere, to be an argument in 
the same direction,’ a sentiment with which we agree.” 


DIED. 


Corrz—At South Wabash, Ind., Eighth month 11, 1909, 
David Coble, aged ninety-three years. The deceased was a 
member of the meeting in South Wabash. 


Comrort.—At Des Moines, Iowa, Eighth month 27, 1900, 
Edwin M. Comfort, in his seventy-eighth year. The deceased 
was a descendant of a long line of Friends, the Comforts being 
among the earliest settlers of Pennsylvania. He was an 
elder in the Des Moines Meeting for several years. 

Evans.—At her home, in Wabash County, Ind., Eighth 
month 23, 1909, Polly, wife of John Evans, aged seventy-nine 
years. Her thoughtful regard for others and her gentleness 
caused people to love her. She was a life-long Friend. 


Unpernitt.—At Washington, D. C., Eighth month 22, 1909, 
Phebe Titus, wife of James E. Underhill, in her eightieth 
year. 
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THIRD QUARTER. 


“LESSON XII. NINTH MONTH I9, I909. 
REVIEW. 
Acts ‘15 29363) 23 5 27. 


GotpEN Text.—So mightily grew the word 
of God and prevailed. Acts 19: 20. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


second-day, Ninth month 13th. Philippian 
jailer. Acts. 16 : 25-40. 

Third-day. Paul in  Thessalonica and 
Berea. Acts 17 : 1-15. 

Fourth-day. Paul in Athens. Acts 17: 


22- 


204. : ae 
Fifth-day. Instructions to Thessalonians. 


I Thess, § : 12-24.) _ 

Sixth-day. Paul in Ephesus. Acts 19: 
8-20. 

Seventh-day. Riot in Ephesus. Acts 19: 
23-30, 35-41. 

First-day. Farewells. Acts 20: 17-35. 

Time—The period covered by the 
lessons of the quarter is from about 


50 A. D. to about 57 A. D., or about 
‘eight years. 

Places.—During the second and third 
missionary journeys Paul traversed a 
good part of Asia Minor, Macedonia, 
Greece as far as Corinth, and then 
retraced his steps to Caesarea. 

There can be no doubt that by this 
revisiting ‘the churches which he had 
established or had helped to establish, 
Paul laid the foundation for perma- 
nency. 
small and = scattered communities of 
Christians was of inestimable value to 
them, and the account, condensed and in 
outline as it is, is most instructive. 


Paul’s attitude towards the Christians, | 


his liberality, his patience, his clear-cut 
statements, and unhesitating devotion 
to the cause he had so much at heart, 
are all lessons to Christian workers of 
today. Again his courtesy, his skill in 
addressing the Gentiles are most inter- 
esting. It seems unnecessary to go 
through the lessons, and only needful 
to call attention to a few points as 
above, and also to remind the reader 
how Paul, whenever opportunity offered, 
refused to be a burden to those whom 
he visited, but labored with his own 
hands to support himself and those who 
were with him. 

Above all, should be emphasized the 
spirit of love in which Paul did, and 
spoke everything so beautifully set forth 
in I Corinthians 13. Had Paul done 
nothing but write this splendid hymn to 
Christian Love, his. name would have 
been immortal. 


THE IMMIGRANT AND THE 
BIBLE. 


More than 450,000 immigrants have 
landed at Ellis Island during the last six 
months, and each one who wished it was 
given a copy of the Scriptures in his own 
language by missionaries of the New 
York Bible Society. This work is 
strictly umsectarian, so that all persons 
regardless of creed can unite in supply- 
ing these strangers with the Bible by 
contributing to the Society. 

Thousands of sailors on vessels of all 
nations in our harbor have also been 
visited by the missionaries of the 
society. 

There are more than 300 pastors in 
Manhattan and Bronx and a_ larger 
number of missionaries and other work- 
ers who visit the needy in homes, hos-+ 


The keeping in touch with the. 
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pitals, prisons and other institutions. 
Many of them cannot afford to pay for 
the Scripture that they distribute in 
their daily visiting, and some of these 
workers have been freely supplied by 
the New York Bible Society. 

The society has distributed nearly go,- 
ooo volumes of Scripture in 37 languages 
during the last six months in the city 
and harbor of New York. The work is 
maintained by voluntary contributions 
and church collections. The increased 
population demands increased funds in 
order that the incoming multitudes may 
be supplied with Scripture. 


The society wishes to do a larger. 


work in Bible distribution than has ever 


‘been attempted and will do it as soon as 


the money is provided. Will you help 
at once? Unless the society has help, 
many worthy appeals for Scripture will 
be refused. 

John C. West, president; James H. 
Schmelzel, treasurer, 245 Washington 
Street; Rev. Dr. George William Car- 
ter, general secretary, 66 Bible House, 
New York City. 

Ninth month 1, 1909. 


NOTICES. 


Persons contemplating attending Kan- 
sas Yearly Meetfnge of Friends, and 
desiring to make arrangements in 
advance for board or other accommoda- 
tions, may write to O. C. Emery, 511 
South Glenn Avenue, Wichita, Kans., 
who will attend to the matter for them. 


If Friends who have received copies 
of Volume VI, No. 5, of the Earlham 
College Bulletin, which they do not 
care to file, will be kind enough to 
return them, they will help us to meet 
an emergency and will assist us very 
much in answering the calls that are 
made for this number of our publica- 
tion. J 

Rosert L. Ketty, 
. Earlham, Ind. 


Any one desiring entertainment dur- 
ing Western Yearly Meeting may ad- 
dress any of the following committee: 
John J. Reeve, Milican Woodward, 
Mrs. W. A. Rushton, Mrs. Anna Win- 
ings, Townsend Cope, Plainfield, Ind. 


OUTWARD BOUND. 


The tide is turning 
And ocean is smiling beyond the bar, 
Burnished and burning 
With fire of sunrise, showing afar. 
Good-bye. 


Hear the ringing 
Of Memnon-music in wakened souls! 
Laughing, singing, 
We sail today for the sunrise goals. 
Good-bye. 


If drop be shining 
In any eye, ‘when the anchors weigh, 
*Tis not repining— 
Only a drop of the salt-sea spray. 
Good-bye. 


See, ’tis flowing 
Out to its home, the strong deep tide! 
So is our going ‘ 
Out to the Great Deep free and wide. 
Good-bye. 


—W. N. Trueblood, in The Earlhamite. 


Christian Endeauar. 
(Communications for this department should 


be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1124 Park 
Road, Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR NINTH MONTH 19, 1909. 


PILGRIM’S PROGRESS SERIES. 
IX. VANITY FAIR. 


CCH; Hirt 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Second-day, Ninth month 13th. A stranger 


here, I .-Pet. 2: 11-25. 
Third-day. A passing pageant. I John 2: 


15-17. 
Fourth-day. Satan’s offer. Matt. 4 : 8-11. 
Fifth-day. What is not vanity? Heb. 12: 


5-28. : 
‘ Sixth-day. Made a spectacle. I Cor. 4: 
“13. 
Seventh-day. 
T-5; 21 ¢ 1-5. 


12-18; 2: 1-11, © 


2 


The end of vanity. Rev. 18 : 


The glamour of the world shining 
before Christian and Faithful failed to 


SENSE ABOUT FOOD. 
FACTS ABOUT FOOD WORTH KNOWING. 


It is a serious question sometimes to 
know just what to eat when a person’s 
stomach is out of order and most foods 
cause trouble. 

Grape-Nuts food can be taken at any — 
time with the certainty that it will 
digest. Actual experience of people is 
valuable to anyone interested in foods. 

Terre Haute woman writes: “I had 
suffered with indigestion for about four 
years, ever since an attack of typhoid 
fever, and at times could eat nothing 
but the very lightest food, and then 
suffer such agony with my stomach I 
would wish I never had to eat anything. 

“I was urged to try Grape-Nuts, and 
since using it I do not have to starve 
myself any more, but I can eat it at any 
time and feel nourished and satisfied ; 
dyspepsia is a thing of the past, and I 
am now strong and well. 

“My husband also had an experience 
with Grape-Nuts. He was very weak 
and sickly in the spring. Could not 
attend to his work. He was put under 
the doctor’s care, but medicine did not 
seem to do him any good until he 
began to leave off ordinary food and use 
Grape-Nuts. It was positively surpris- 
ing to see the change in him. He grew 
better right off, and naturally he has 
none but words of praise for Grape- 
Nuts. 

“Our boy thinks he cannot eat a meal 
without Grape-Nuts, and he learns so 
fast at school that his teacher and other 
scholars comment on it. I am satisfied 
that it is because of the great nourish- 
ing elements in Grape-Nuts.” i ‘ 

“There’s a Reason.” 

It contains the phosphate of potash 
from wheat and barley which combines 
with albumen to make the gray matter 
to daily refill the brain and nerve cen- 
ters. 

It is a pity that people do not know 
what to feed their children. ‘There are 
many mothers who give their youngsters 
almost any kind of food, and when they 
become sick begin to pour the medicine 
down them. ‘The real way is to stick 
to proper food and be healthy and get 
along without medicine and expense. 

Every read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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charm them, since they had already seen 
the beauties of the wayside palace and 
were assured of those of the City of 
Zion. The glitter of tinsel is too obvi- 
ously cheap and tawdry to attract one 
whose heart is set on refined gold. The 
scientist who hadn’t time to make 
money bespoke a greater work and a 
greater fame than did his contempo- 
raries whose lives were given over to 
the enjoyments and gains of the time. 
And by as. much as spirit surpasses 
mere intelligence, and vital:and norma- 
tive truth the mere facts of history or 
science, by so much is it more incum- 
bent upon us to give our faithful 
endeavor to the achievement of the 
stable and enduring. “The world pass- 
eth away, and the lust thereof, but he 
that doeth the will of God abideth for- 
ever.” 

There are two meanings possible to 
that last clause: not only is eternal life 
the result and reward of obedience, but 
it is also a part of that obedience that 
honors God. Eternal living, and not an 
ephemeral, wasteful, suicidal existence, 
-is ordained and commanded by the law 
of God. When this fact rests on us and 


permeates and envelops us, Vanity 
Fair’s passing show will pall and its 
emptiness repel rather than attract. 


Read the story of the winter at Ever- 
green, Ala., in THE AMERICAN FRIEND 
of Eighth month roth (pp. 520-522), 
and see what a _ difference between 
Vanity Fair and the beauties of the 
Kingdom. Illustrations lie all about 
us in a world where the best of life is 


NATIONAL DISEASE 
CAUSED BY COFFEE. 


OUR 


Physicians know that drugs will not 
correct the evils caused by coffee and 
that the only remedy is to stop drinking 
the 

An Arkansas doctor says: 

“T have been a coffee drinker for 
fifty years, and have often thought that 
I could not do without it, but after 
-many years of suffering with our 
national malady, dyspepsia, I attributed 
it to the drinking of coffee, and after 
some thought, determined to use 
Postum for my morning drink. 

“T had the Postum made carefully 
according to directions on the package 
and found it just suited my taste. 

“At first I used it only for breakfast, 
but I found myself getting so much bet- 
ter, that I had it at all meals, and I am 
pleased to say that it has entirely 
relieved me of indigestion. I gained 19 
pounds in four months, and my general 
health is greatly improved. : 

“T must tell you of a young lady in 
Illinois. She had been in ill health for 
many years, the vital forces low, with 
but little pain. I wrote her of the good 
that Postum did me and advised her 
to try it. 

“At the end of the year, she wrote me 
that Postum had entirely cured her, and 
that she had gained 4o pounds in weight 
and felt like herself again.” , 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
packages. 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Every read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


foregone to gratify pride and passion 
and appetite——where greed and selfish- 
ness stifle the love that endures, and yet 
fail to get for those who are dominated 
by them the very thing they strive for, 
and which they fear they would lose by 
love and unselfishness. 

The persecutions of the pilgrims 
were a part of the price of a faithful 
testimony, but Faithful’s deliverance 
was no less real than that of Christian; 
and, while no man has a right to seek 
to provoke martyrdom, it is hardly to 
be doubted that the world needs today 
more of contrast between the lives of 
believers and the citizens of its Vanity 
Fair. 


(Continued from page 566.) 
age for Protestant organizations is only 
104. Of the total Protestant member- 
ship 39.3 per cent. are males, and 60.7 
per cent. females. In the Catholic 
Church which includes all baptized per- 
sons over eight years old, 49.3 per cent. 
are males and 50.7 per cent. females. 
During the last sixteen years there have 
been on an average eight new churches 
built every day. The seating capacity 
for the Protestant churches 1s 53,282,445, 
much above the membership, while for 
the Catholics it is 4,494,377, much less 
than the membership. The value of 
buildings owned and used for religious 
worship, with their equipment, is $1,257,- 
575,807, of which $935,942,578 was re- 
ported for Protestant bodies, $292,638,- 
787 for the Catholic Church, and $28,- 
994,502 for all other bodies. The total 
amount of debt reported was $53,301,- 
254 for the Protestants, $49,488,055 for 


-the Catholics, $4,556,571 for the Jewish 


congregations, and $705,066 for the re- 
maining bodies. The debt represents 
5.7 per cent. of the total value of Prot- 
estant Church property, and 16.9 per 
cent. for the Catholic Church. In 29 
States a majority of the members re- 


ported belong to Protestant bodies, and | 


in 16 to the Catholic Church, and in 
Idaho to the Mormon Church. The 
States in which a majority of the com- 
municants are Catholic are New Mexico, 
88.7 per cent.; Rhode Island, 74; Mon- 
tana, 73.1; Massachusetts, 69.2; Nevada, 
66.7; Arizona, 66.2; New York, 63.6; 
New Hampshire, 63; Louisiana, 61.3; 
Connecticut, 59.6; California, 58; Ver- 
mont, 55.9; Maine, 53.3; New Jersey, 
51.5; Wisconsin, 50.5, and Michigan, 
50.1. In Georgia, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Virginia and South Carolina a majority 
of the communicants are Baptists. The 
highest percentage for Methodists is 
45.5 in Delaware; for Lutherans, North 
Dakota, 37.7; for Disciples, Kentucky, 
15.9; for Congregationalists, Vermont, 
15; and for Episcopalians, the District 
of Columbia, to. ‘The percentage of 
church membership to population has in- 
creased since the last religious census. 
Tt was 32.7 in 1890, and is 30.1 in 1906. 
The Protestant bodies increased 1.8 per 
cent., the Catholic 4.4 per cent., and all 
others one-tenth of 1 per cent.” 


“English is a funny language after all, 
isn Pate 

“Why so?” 

“T heard a man, talking of a political 
candidate the other day, say: ‘If he only 
takes this stand when he runs he’ll have 
a walkover. ”—Baltimore American. 
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FRIENDSWOOD ACADEMY 


The only Friends school in Texas, and the 
only school of its kind in the Gulf Coast Country. 
Offers a fullcollege preparatory course. Located 
in the great orange and fig section, in which 
great advantages are offered the home-seeker 
from the cold and frozen North, Climate mild 
and healthful. Send for Catalog, Address, 


W. R. WORTHINGTON, Principal, or 
L. D. STEVENSON, Secretary of Board, Friends- 
wood, Texas. 


~ 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of **The 
American Friend” to this column, It will be found useful for 


almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
\ine each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than 2sc. Cash with order. © 


WANTED AT ONCE—Competent Carpenters 
and Brick Masons, Friends preferred. Steady 
work, large buildings, ideal environment for 
family. Splendid opportunity to help and be 
helped. Come over into Alfalfa Valley, Scott 
City, Kansas, and help in the new FRIENDS 
SETTLEMENT. Please state experience, age, 
health, size of family. Please address, HERBERT 
J. Mort, Scott City. Kansas. 


WANTED—An energetic woman, with the 
missionary spirit, to take charge of the house- 
keeping and to direct the kitchen department of 
a farm home for boys, where the boys share in 
the work; 15 miles north of Doylestown, Pa. 
Or, for the same position, including the farm 
work, aman and his wife may apply. For par- 
ticulars, address H. W. CapBURY, Germantown, 
Philadelphia. 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND 
has among its advertisers sev- 
eral firms that have been using 
the columns of the paper for 
from five to thirteen years. 
There are few such advertis- 
ing opportunities as are pre- 
sented by THE AMERICAN 
FRIEND. We can give some 
very interesting facts to any- 
one who would like to reach 


the 5000 families of Friends 


into whose homes this paper 
goes each week. The cost of 
a one inch space for 3 months 


is $12.74; for 6 months 
$21.84; for one year $36.40. 
‘EEE 
AMERICAN FRIEND 


1010 Arch St., Phila. 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN 1900. 


Western Yearly Meeting, in Plain- 
field, Ind., Ninth month 15th. Thomas 
C. Brown, clerk, Mooresville, Ind. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, in Richmond, 
Ind., Ninth month 22d. Timothy Nich- 
olson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Wichita, 
Kan., Tenth month 8th. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, 1813 University Avenue, 
Wichita, Kan. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 12th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa. 
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WE HAVE 


To Clerks of Monthly Meetings remo Certificates, 


form in the New Discipline, printed, with Return Blank perforated. This form is for members requesting a 


certificate for membership with another Denomination. 


We also have Letters of Membership printed 


with return blank. These are for members removing from one Monthly Meeting to another Monthly Meeting. 
Prices for either kind, 50 cents per hundred, postpaid. 


66 Our Youths’ Friend 99 is a weekly illustrated paper for Young People, and suitable for dis 
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tribution in the Intermediate grades of the Bible Schools. 


Price 


50 cents per year. Send for sample copy with Club Rates for Bible Schools. 
Th 66 a 7 99 isa 64 page quarterly, prepared especially 
The “Friends Bible School Teacher” for Superintendents and Teachers in the 
Friends’ Bible Schools. It contains a number of pages of suggestive thoughts and four pages of helps for the 
study and presentation of each Bible School Lesson for the Quarter. Price 40 cents per year. Send for sam- 
ple copy with Club Rates to Bible Schools. 


PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS, Plainfield, Ind. 


FINANCIAL 


M MORTGAGES||§ 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the | 
safest form of investment —tested by our cus- | 


tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 


est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list. 


ELLSWORTH 


IOWA FALLS, 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and Okla- | 
homa, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. Safest form of investment; no fluctuations | 
in value; securities personally inspected; no 
loan made to exceed 40 per cent. of our valuation. 
Gollections made without expense to Investor. | 
Long and successful experience. References 
furnished, Correspondence solicited, 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
JosEPH J. Dickinson FEANEK M. REED 


6’ NET TO] FARM 
LENDER | LOANS 


Write for up to date map of the new state and 
descriptive papers of our high grade first mort- 
gage loans on improved real estate in Eastern 
Oklahoma, the richest agricultural country in 
the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third value. 
All securities personally inspected by a salaried 
employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance Com- 
panies and Individuals who have invested in 
our mortgages for years, 


THE AMERICAN INVESTMENT C0. 


WALTER B, PASCHALL, Pres’t 


ATOKA - = OKLAHOMA 


THE BREAKERS 
Beach Haven, N.J. 


Patronized by Friends. Right on the ocean. 
Recently renovated. View of ocean from every 
room. Comfortable and home-like. 

Send for Booklet 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 
Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 


capital stock 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, 
RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, re- 
tunable on demand, for which interest 
is allowed. 


The Provident Life and Trust Go. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Qffice, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


ASSETS, $82,228,483.14 


5,441,841.53 


4 7,831,007.86 
Charter Perpetual. 


And is empowered by law te act as EX- 
ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, 
RECEIVER, AGENT, etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 
froth the assets of the Company, 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. 


BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mer. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


™ WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
ASA S. WING 
JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 


FRANK H. TAYLOR 
JOHN B. MORGAN 


ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 


JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 


FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 

JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 
MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 

HENRY H. COLLINS 


WALL PAPERS—All Grades 


Window Shades Made to Order 


Custom of Friends specially solicited 


Ss. FP. BALDERSTON’S SONS 
902 Spring Garden Street, = Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phone or mail orders attended to promptly 


William S. 


Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphi= 


STENOSES PHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate 


MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 
{ Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones | Keystone, Race 70-09 


HALF - TONES 
LINE CUTS 
COLOR WORK 


N. WM Cor. 107 & ARCH 
FHUILADEL PHIA. 


THE CATALOG OR BOOKLET 


Which has cost time, thought and money; 
which is sent out at a cost of from one to twenty 
cents in postage in response to a request which 
may have cost from fifty cents to two dollars in 
advertising to secure—such a catalog should con- 
vey to the recipient an immediate impression of 
goodness; it should be ‘‘ different.””> We've an 
organization trained to produce such work. 
Consult us. 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE Co. 


Makers of the Better Kind of Printing 
Try Us. 921 Filbert St., Philadelphia 


If you have anything to adver- 
tise, use the Subscribers’ Want 
Column of The American Friend. 
The cost for space is small and the 
results are almost invariably grati- 
fying. The American Friend, 1010 
Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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Events and Comments 


It was to be expected that as soon as 
airships became reliable they would be 
turned to military use, and it is the good 
fortune of Emil Berliner to be the in- 
ventor of the latest diabolical con- 
trivance. It is a small aeroplane, carry- 
ing a torpedo in place of an operator 
and provided with an automatic balance 
and steering device based upon the prin- 
ciple of the submarine torpedo. ‘This 
device is known as the aerial torpedo, 
to be used in general warfare, especially 
against fleets and in attacks on fortifica- 
tions. Its destructive power is supplied 
by 150 pounds of gun cotton. The mon- 
oplane is worked by a motor that will 
develop 12 horsepower and weighs about 
50 pounds. Berliner says his invention 
is much more accurate at the same rate 
than a submarine torpedo, besides being 
cheaper. Let the good work go on until 
the engines of war become so dangerous 
that the nations dare not use them even 
for the annihilation of an enemy. 
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Edward H. Harriman, the great or- 
ganizer of railroad systems, died at his 
home, Arden, N. Y., the oth inst. He 
had been ill for some time, but his true 
condition was kept from the public as 
much as possible. E. H. Harriman 
entered business life as a bank clerk 
without any capital of his own. He 
quickly rose, and at twenty-two became 
a_ stock broker in the New York Ex- 
change. During the last twenty years 
his advance has been rapid, and he 
died at the age of sixty-one, a very rich 
man. He was one of those men of fore- 
sight and large grasp who are able to 
forward and direct large movements 
which they do not create. He was in a 
position of prominence while certain 
consolidations were developing, and he 
aided in their completion, but they prob- 
ably would have taken place without 
him, and the great system of which he 
became the head is now too highly 
organized to require his personal direc- 
tion. 

He was a typical example of the con- 
structive genius that has built up the 
great transcontinental railroad systems 
and of the boundless Opportunities 
which our active American life affords, 


though little personal enjoyment can 
have come to him from his extraor- 
dinary success. 


In the Interior Department and the 
Land Office, at Washington, some un- 
easiness has been created by President 
Taft’s demand for a thorough investi- 
gation of the Alaska coal land cases, 
Practically every one in the Interior De- 
partment who is at all familiar with the 
Cunningham case predicts that when all 
the facts come out there will be the big- 
gest sensation that has been known in 
Washington since the post-office 
scandals. The President, going slowly, 
but surely, has ordered that he be in- 
formed as to the truth or falsity of cer- 
tain eharges, or intimations, that some 
Interior Department officials have not 
lent requisite aid to the effort of the 
Government to save $1,000,000,000 worth 
of coal lands in Alaska from being 
turned over to private ownership instead 
of being withheld by the Government 
under the conservation policy. The 
lands in dispute in this case comprise 
some 35,000 acres in Alaska, part of the 
tract lying within the Chugach forest 
reserve. They contain coal in enormous 
quantities, and a rough estimate of their 
value places them upon a footing with 
the Pennsylvania coal fields. ‘They con- 
tain the fuel for coming generations of 
settlers in Alaska and on the Pacific 
coast, and the Government policy of con- 
servation has been to withhold them 
from private acquisition until their value 
could be ascertained and a method for 
their disposal provided. If President 
Taft suspects wrongdoing he should, and 
doubtless will, hew to the line, letting 
the chips fall where they may. 


It is unfortunate that the friends of 
Dr. Frederick A. Cook and those of 
Commander Robert E. Peary are so at 
odds over the discovery of the North 
Pole. The public generally seem in- 
clined to believe that both men have 
reached the Pole, Dr. Cook in the spring 
of 1908, and Commander Peary almost 
a year later. 

The Danish people have given Dr. 
Cook a hearty reception, and all who 
have listened to his story seem thor- 
oughly convinced. One cause of doubt 
is his continued reserve. He has given 
the public no evidence to substantiate 
his claim. This course is doubtless the 
wise one, however, since the case must 
finally be determined by experts. He is 
now on his way home from Denmark, 
and we may look for more satisfactory 
evidence within a few weeks. 

Commander Peary has made public 
the details of his journey, which was 
filled with incidents such as might be 
expected of one traveling in extreme lati- 
tudes, but a thrill is irresistible as he 
describes his sojourn at the Pole. The 
sky was overcast when he reached his 
destination, but a light breeze sprang 
up and the clouds disappeared. He and 
his party remained in camp thirty hours, 
and enjoyed fair weather all the balance 
of the time. They tramped about the 
region and took several photographs. 
They also made a sounding near the 
Pole and found the ocean more than 
1,500 fathoms deep. ‘They doubled their 
tracks on their return, which enabled 
them to move much faster than they had 
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on their outward journey. Unfor- 
tunately, one of the party, Prof. Ross G. 
Marvin, of Cornell, lost his life on their 
way north. 


The World Missionary Conference 
will meet at Edinburgh, Scotland, Sixth 
month 14-24, 1910. Preparations are 
going on steadily and satisfactorily. 
The magnitude of the work to be done 
seems to grow as the time in which it 
must be done lessens, but the commit- 
tees and commissions on both sides of 
the ocean are thoroughly and efficiently 
organized. Several thousand missionary 
leaders, in all parts of the world, are 
engaged in collecting, arranging and 
digesting material for use in this Con- 
ference. 

The Conference will embrace about 
1,100 delegates, of whom upward of 500 
will be from the United States and Can- 
ada. Among the delegates already 
chosen are some of the most dis- 
tinguished of our public men, including 
ex-President Roosevelt, ex-Vice-Presi- 
dent Fairbanks, prominent educators, 
jurists, editors, bishops, pastors, as well 
as missionary secretaries, managers and 
experts. The delegates are appointed by 
the various missionary boards on the 
basis of income devoted to missions in 
non-Christian lands. Woman’s boards 
having separate organizations also may 
appoint delegates. 

Among the delegates appointed by 
American societies will be missionaries 
and native Christians from foreign 
fields. For example, one board will have 
10 delegates from its European missions, 
with representatives from its Asiatic, 
African, South American and other 
fields. The missionaries will be accom- 
panied by native Christians from the 
various missions so that the Conference 
will be something of an interdenomina- 
tional congress of the nations of the 
world in the name of the one God, the 
one Gospel, and the one cause. 

Delegates will be provided with enter- 
tainment, but missionaries and others 
will be treated as visitors. Board and 
lodging can be obtained in Edinburgh 
for from $2.00 to $2.50 a day. 

The Conference is,a conference of 
missionary experts, and its chief busi- 
ness will be to hear and discuss reports 
of the eight commissions which have 
been appointed to‘investigate and report 
upon all phases of missionary work. 
Besides these reports and discussions 
thereon, there will be addresses on mis- 
sionary topics by the most eminent 
speakers of the world. 

The Conference will not consider or 
adopt resolutions or vote even upon the 
reports of the commissions. Its aim is 
to gather and present through its com- 
missions and proceedings, facts and con- 
clusions of missionary experts on plans 
and methods of the missionary enter- 
prise and thus “co-ordinate missionary. 
experience from all parts of the world.” 

Plans are being worked out for the 
publication of the reports of the com- 
missions and of the Conference proceed- 
ings in a series of eight volumes, 

It is too early yet to announce arrange- 
ments for transportation of delegates 
and friends. The American Executive 
Committee has appointed a committee 
to investigate and report concerning 
rates, etc., across the Atlantic for Ameri- 
cans going to Edinburgh. 
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THE MINISTER AND SOME OF HIS PRAC- 
TICAL QUESTIONS. 


It is evident from the letters which come to the 
editors of Taz American Frienp that our ministers, 
especially those in new, more or less pioneer, fields, 
are face to face with practical problems that were 
unknown to the Friend minister of half a century 
ago. Once the all-absorbing questions were about 
matters of personal dress and speech, or upon theo- 
logical views; now the minister is expected to enter 
into close relations with the people among whom he 
lives, feel the social currents of the community, share 
the joys and sorrows of the neighborhood, and help 
solve the life-problems of his fellows as well as help 
them think right and worship right. 

One of my friends who is in the heart of a new 
country and who is in the midst of conditions quite 
unlike those which confront a minister of the Society 
of Friends in an old Eastern city asks me what a 
Quaker minister should do if he is invited to address 
an old soldiers’ reunion. It is a question which each 
person must answer according to his own conscience. 
But I should not hesitate to accept, tf I felt that I 
had a message which would make life mean more to 
the old soldier. It is, of course, taken for granted 
that no true Friend will say anything on any 
occasion which endorses war as a method of settling 
national or international controversies, nor will he 
glorify the wars of the past, nor will he imply that 
military service is the noblest kind of patriotism, but 
he may quite properly use his best efforts to plant the 
seeds of truth in the hearts of these men who honestly 
followed their light in the hard years of our national 
crisis, and he could hardly do better than raise in 
their spirits that higher consecration—higher than 
dying on a battle-field—which makes a man live and 
work and vote for his country’s honor and his coun- 
try’s glory. 

What position should a minister take, he asks, on 
the labor question? Should he show his sympathy 
with trade-unions, ete.? The whole question of 
whether the trade-union is the wisest and best way 
for the laboring man to secure his rights, and to work 
out his destiny, or not, is an economic question and 
cannot be settled off hand by those of us who are 
non-experts in such matters. 


But there can be no question that it is a primary 
duty of a minister of Jesus Christ to get into rela- 
tions of love and sympathy with those who labor and 
are heavy laden. My own feeling is that it is a mis- 
take for a minister of the gospel to entangle himself 
in economic and social theories about which at most 
he can have only a superficial knowledge. It is as 
difficult to understand the labor problem as it is to 
understand the intricate problems of astronomy. It 
is at least ds hard to decide whether socialism is the 
remedy for the social ills of the world as it is to 
decide what is the cure for rheumatism. It is prema- 
ture to pin one’s faith to any cure-all scheme for solv- 
ing the labor problem or the sad inequalities of rich 
and poor. We had better keep as clear as we can of 
these intricate questions and not fasten our feet in 


| the stocks of theories. But we can be, and we should 


be, friends and brothers to those who have the world’s 
hard and monotonous work to do. The minister’s 
personal friendship and sympathy, his words of hope 
and consolation, his vision of God and his inspiration 
for bearing the burdens of the day are worth much 
more than his theory about the labor union or his 
opinion on socialism. I do not know what the Savior 
thought of the working guilds which flourished in 
Palestine in His days, but I am sure that His call to 
those who labored and were tired must have touched 
the common chord of life in them, and that is our 
task. 

My friend asks finally what a Friend minister 
ought to do if he is invited to address a lodge or a 
fraternal order. He ought first of all to find out as 
clearly as he can what moral and social influence the 
“order” is having in his neighborhood, whether it 
ministers to righteousness or undermines the true life 
of those who form its circle. Whatever he does, he 
must not encourage any movements which are antag- 
onistic to the spiritual welfare of his community, but 
if the way opens for him, with his faith and his 
ideals, to come into fellowship with groups of men 
who need him and he ean bring to them a larger 
vision of the meaning of life, it is his plain duty to 
help them. It is always well to remember that the 
Lord Christ went where people needed Him and 
quietly answered His critics with the words: “I came 
to call not the righteous but sinners.” 
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MILLET’S ANGELUS, 

A painting “which imparts the Christian feeling 
of love for God and one’s neighbor” was Tolstoy’s 
a picture simple in detail 

In the foreground stand 
two peasants, a man and a woman. Beside the man 
is a garden fork left erect with its tines half in the 
soil; beside the woman sits a basket half filled with 
potatoes. Hard by is a wheel-barrow loaded with 
two well-filled bags, and in the distance a church spire 
It is evening and the bells are tolling the 


estimate of The Angelus 
yet universal in its appeal, 


is visible. 
angelus. The laborers pause at their work. Rev- 
erently and silently in the open field they lift their 
hearts to God. Love, labor and worship are all there 
presented, and, perchance, music as well, for the 
artist meant us to hear the evening sounds of the 


He has 


countryside mingled with distant chimes. 


expressed to the eye “the poetry of the hour when 
man’s struggle with the earth passes into peace,” 
together with the august grandeur of a simple prayer 
in a field at twilight. 

Jean Francois Millet. 
And who was Millet? The son of a French peasant 


But who is the artist ? 


whose family lived for generations on the plowland 
and arid meadows of the coast country opposite the 
Isle of Wight. All his forefathers were of the patri- 
archal peasant stock, true sons of the soil, who won 
their scanty livelihood by dint of unremitting labor. 
They were worthy representatives of a robust, digni- 
fied peasantry, with a moral and intellectual strength 
commensurate with their bodily vigor. In the family 
library Millet found the Port Royal books, Bossuet, 
Fenelon, St. Francis of Sales, St. Jerome, and St. 
Augustine, and on these he fed his youthful mind. 
He had a special passion for Virgil, also for the Bible 
which he read in Latin and which gave him his first 


inspiration for art. At twenty he discovered Homer, 
Shakespeare, Byron, Walter Scott and Goethe’s Faust 
and took a deep interest in Victor Hugo and other 
contemporary writers of his own country. He was 
born and raised on a farm, but he was not without 
some privileges of culture. 

The most profound influence in his life, however,. 
was that of his grandmother, a devout Catholie Puri- 
tan. One of the earliest recollections was that of his. 
grandmother’s rousing him one morning with the 
words, “Up, my little Frangois! If you only knew 
what a long time the birds have been singing the glory 
of God.” When he left home to study art in Paris 
she was solicitous and said to him, “I would rather 
see you dead than apostate and unfaithful to God’s 
commands.” Later when he began to win recognition 
in the great city, she wrote, “Remember, my 
Francois, that you were a Christian before you were 
a painter; do not sacrifice to things indecent . . . . 
Paint for eternity . . . .” His father also had a 
vein of robust piety that must have influenced his 
He was the precentor of the parish church and 
conducted the rustic choir. We are told that “when 
crossing the fields at eventide accompanied by the 
boy, he would solemnly take off his hat, as the sun 
was setting, with the words, ‘My son, that is the work 
of God.’ ” 

No wonder that after a few years in the gaudy, arti- 
ficial city, studying art and trying to imitate the 
French masters of his day, he revolted and returned 
to the country to till the soil and paint. Here he 
found his mission. As Burns became the prophet of 
the Scottish peasantry through poetry, so Millet 
became the prophet of the French peasantry through 
painting. In the words of another, “he is the voice 
of those who are the majority and who do not speak 
because they are busy doing; those millions of dwell- 
ers in rural France who have remained obscurely 
religious and harshly enslaved by sorrow.” He pic- 
tured life as he saw it, better still, as he knew it. 
Through The Sower, The Gleaners, The Angelus, 
The Shepherdess and Sheep, The Man with a Hoe, 
and other paintings he appealed to the universal 
heart of man and hallowed the virtues of rustic life. 

He was painting The Angelus just fifty years ago 
at which time he was living with his family in a 
small cottage at Barbizon. His mornings were 
spent cultivating potatoes and cabbages. Then 
washing the grime from his hands and face he 


boy. 


ate his mid-day meal and returned to his ean- 
ras and brushes. Patiently he drew and retouched 
until one day his friend, M. Sensier, entered the 
study and without knowing the artist’s ambition or 


x6, 1909. | 


without premeditation declared that he could hear the 
tolling of the bells. 

But the “painting” of sound is not the secret of 
the power in the picture. If this were all, the little 
canvas, twenty-one by twenty-five inches, now in the 
possession of M. Chauchard would not be so valuable. 
Nor would France have been stirred so profoundly a 
few weeks ago when the owner announced that the 
picture would become the property of the nation, thus 
assuring it a place in the Louvre. If this were all, 
the picture would not be so popular in England and 
America, nor would we be writing about it. No, it 
appeals to something deeper. It is the recognition of 
God with us at work. In it labor and worship kiss 
each other. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ALLEN JAY—XLIII.* 


77. Marriage and Visit to England and Ireland. 


As the year 1900 was advancing, the subject of 
another religious visit to London and Dublin Yearly 
Meetings came up with such freshness as led me to 
believe that it would be right for me to lay the matter 
before my friends. So in the Eighth month of that 
year I presented it to our monthly meeting, and to 
the quarterly meeting on Ninth month 1st, both of 
which meetings gave their unity and encouragement. 
I then began shaping matters in order to be ready. 
While waiting for the yearly meeting of ministry and 
oversight to occur, before which it was necessary to 
lay this concern in order to receive its final endorse- 
ment, I was busy in perfecting these arrangements. 
About two weeks before the yearly meeting, without 
any previous thought on the matter, my mind was 
impressed that it would be right to ask Naomi W. 
Harrison to become my wife and that she should go 
with me. It was so unexpected that I hesitated two 
or three days before acting, but when I did mention 
the subject to her it was pleasant to know that her 
mind had.been.directed in the same channel, so that 
the matter was soon arranged. We were well 
acquainted, our homes being close together and having 
been associated in Church and college work for a 
number of years. She had been at the clerk’s table 
of Indiana Yearly Meeting for twenty-six years, half 
that time as assistant and the other half as the clerk. 
When we informed our friends during the yearly 
meeting, we found much encouragement from the 

- Friends in different parts of the yearly meeting. *We 
were married according to the good order of Friends, 
Eleventh month 25, 1900. The yearly meeting hav- 
ing endorsed my concern to visit Friends in London 
and Dublin Yearly Meetings, we proceeded to make 
arrangements for the journey, my wife having 
obtained a minute from the monthly meeting to 
unite with me in the service. We sailed from New 
York, Second month 2, 1901, my wite’s youngest 
daughter, Miriam A. Harrison, who lived with us, 


* Copyright, 1900, by The John C. Winston Co. 
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going along. The monthly meeting endorsed her 
going and gave her a minute liberating her and 
encouraging her to be faithful to perform such work 
as she might find to do. We had rather a rough voy- 
age, yet did not suffer much inconvenience from sea- 
sickness, my wife going to every meal. 

Upon arriving in Liverpool, we went directly to the 
home of Dr. Thorpe where we received a cordial wel- 
come. The next day we went to Leominster, where 
we made our home with our dear friend, Henry Stan- 
ley Newman, at Buckfield, to rest for a few days 
before starting upon our work. It was a real pleas- 
sure to be with our dear friend in his own home and 
to talk over the days spent together in America. 

Our English Friends have what they call an Amer- 
ican Committee, composed of persons who are set 
apart to kindly look after American ministers, who 
are traveling with minutes for religious service in 
their country, to counsel and advise them, help. them 
in preparing their program and give all necessary 
assistance in carrying out their concern. It was 
thought best that I should go up to London and meet 
with this committee before entering upon the field of 
labor which lay before us, which I did upon the fol- 
lowing day. We had a very satisfactory conference. 
They were exceedingly kind and did all they could 
to help make the necessary arrangements. Having 
had a map of the meetings in London Yearly Meet- 
ing, together with the Book of Meetings, I made out 
a tentative program before leaving home which, at 
their request, I laid before them and which, with a 
few slight alterations, they fully endorsed. I returned 
to Leominster the following day. 

After a few days we attended a quarterly meeting 
in Wales and went to Doncaster, Sheffield, Man- 
chester, and from there crossed over to Ireland, and 
went pretty directly to the hmits of Ulster Quarterly 
Meeting in the North of Ireland, stopping first with 
our dear friend, Anna Pym, at Lisbon. We then 
proceeded to visit all the meetings belonging to that 
quarter, also the schools. Having finished the meet- 
ings in the North of Ireland, we then went to Lein- 
ster Quarterly Meeting in the South of Ireland, going 
pretty directly to Cork and making our home in that 
city with Benjamin Haughton. I had made my home 
with his father, Benjamin Haughton, Sr., twenty- 
six years before. We visited the meetings and schools 
within the limits of that quarterly meeting, after 
which we spent three days visiting the Lakes of Kil- 
arney and their surroundings. Then going into 
Munster Quarterly Meeting, we finished the meetings 
and schools of that quarter before the time of the 
yearly meeting. It would be pleasant to trace our 
journey from meeting to meeting throughout Ireland 
and to dwell upon the many kind homes where we 
were made welcome, but this is not the purpose of 
this autobiography. It is only my purpose to speak 
in a general way and perhaps to allude to a few facts 
more prominent than others in the work. First 
among these and one which brings peace when dwelt 
upon was the universal kindness and Christian love 
which we met with throughout our entire stay in Ire- 
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land. We visited, as far as I can remember, all the 
meetings of Friends, with possibly one exception. 
Scme of them were yery small, but these small meet- 
ings were specially upon our minds and our visits to 
them were occasions of blessing to us and I trust the 
dear Friends visited were strengthened by our calling 
upon them. One of these meetings lad only three 
members. We also visited all the schools under the 
care of the Friends, this being an interesting portion 
of our labors. The yearly meeting was a time of 
enjoyment. It was felt to be a favored occasion in 
which the Church was strengthened and encouraged. 
I missed some who were active leaders twenty-six 
years before when I first attended that yearly meet- 
ing, but it was a great pleasure to receive the warm 
welcome of others. Prominent among these was our 
dear friend, Adam Wood, who was still active. We 
made our home with him and his dear daughters at 
their lovely home at Dundrum, his precious wife 
having passed on since I had been there before. 
There were others who were still in the foremost 
ranks. It was especially gratifying to see among the 
younger ones numbers coming forward and filling up 
the places of those who had fallen out of the Church 
militant. 

After the close of the yearly meeting we crossed 
over to Holyhead and so on to London, where we 
went to the home of our dear friend, Joseph Bevan 
Braithwaite, and once more found a pleasant resting 
place during our stay in London. During the few 
days before the yearly meeting commenced we visited 
a few of the meetings in and around the city. Accord- 
ing to previous arrangement I attended the Young 
Friends meeting at Stoke Newington and addressed 
them on the subject which they had selected for me, 
“The Demand of the Hour Upon the Young.” On 
Fifth month 22d, the yearly meeting opened with 
John Morland as clerk, and Mary Jane Godlee, clerk 
of the women’s meeting. Here, again, I found 
changes had taken place in the last twenty-six years. 
To me London Yearly Meeting has always been an 
interesting occasion whenever I have been present, 
and I think never more so than on this occasion. I 
could say much regarding the kindness of the dear 
Friends and the work of the yearly meeting, but 
London Yearly Meeting has been so often described 
by American visitors and in the English papers that 
I do not feel that it is necessary to dwell much upon 
it, only to say that it was the same strong, deliberative 
body that it had been and active in practical Christian 
work. Many of the younger members were coming 
forward and taking an active interest in the affairs of 
the Church. As a yearly meeting they were seeking 
to know the mind of Christ in the work that they 
were called to do, upon the whole a very satisfactory 
yearly meeting, growing stronger and reaching out to 
build up the waste places, which it has continued to 
do until the present time, the last report showing a 
steady growth until they have reached a membership 
now of a little over nineteen thousand. 

After the close of the yearly meeting we were 
engaged very busily attending the greater number of 
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| the meetings in the North of England and in the Mid- 


land Counties. Here, again, I might find much of a 
pleasing nature to dwell upon, especially in our visits 
to Darlington, Kendal, Swarthmore and Birmingham. 
Particularly at Birmingham we were deeply inter- 
ested in the adult school work and other Christian 
work carried on by the dear Friends there. We were 
thankful to have the privilege of attending the annual 
meeting of the adult school workers, who had been 
organized into a society, and enjoyed taking tea with 
them. We visited George Cadbury, who has since 
turned his old home into the center for the Wood- 
brooke movement. 

Perhaps it will not be out of place to add that our 
daughter, Miriam A. Harrison, found a place for 
service with us, especially among the younger mem- 
bers of the church, and she was requested to attend 
and take part in the young people’s societies and the 
adult schools. Her singing opened a door for her in 
many places among that class. 

Before closing the account of this visit I feel like 
alluding to a day spent with our dear friend, John 
Wilhelm Rowntree, who had previously been at our 
home in America for several days and who requested 
me to come to his home before leaving England, which 
I did. Upon arriving there, early in the morning, I 
found him ready with his lunch basket and we soon 
reached Robin Hood Bay. There, on a cliff overlook- 
ing the water, we sat down and talked over the condi- 
tion of the Society of Friends in England, Ireland 
and America. Indeed, we first reviewed the condition 
of each yearly meeting separately, both in his coun- 
try and ours. Then we dwelt upon the prospect of 
the Church’s future prosperity and the things to be 
overcome. In doing this we freely discussed the men 
and women who were the leaders in the onward 
movement and those who bade fair to take a leading 
part in coming years. This was no idle conversation. 
It was opened by prayer and the yearly meetings and 
individuals were discussed with a desire to know 
what the future would bring forth. This conversa- 
tion was not for the public. It has never been made 
known to the public. This dear man, with a prophetic 
vision, was trying to penetrate the future of our 
Society. He saw more than many others. He saw 
some of the things that are beginning to transpire and 
which the future may more fully demonstrate. He 
labored, but others have entered into his labors. 

We closed our work and left for home the first 
week in Eighth month, landing at Boston, and after 
spending a few days there we returned home. 


ENCOURAGEMENT FROM THE DAILY 
PRESS. 


[It is a satisfaction to see a straightforward, sane 
discussion of “Capital Punishment” on the editorial 
page of a daily paper. The following from the 
Kennebec Journal of the 2d inst. is well worth 
reprinting.—Ep. ]\ 

The State of Maine has done away with capital 
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punishment, and the chances are that it will never be 
re-established here. Crimes of violence still oceur 
from time to time in the community, but the news- 
paper man who follows the course of public events in 
all parts of the country, can bear testimony that they 
are less numerous in the Old Pine Tree State, than 
in most States of the Union. It is not likely that 
the fear of the gallows or the electric chair would 
operate to make such occurrences less numerous. Few 
such crimes are ever premeditated. By far the 
greater number of them are committed in the white 
heat of passion or under the influence of liquor. It is 
evident that in such cases the fear of consequences has 
but little or no bearing upon the situation. In nearly 
all premeditated murders, the assassin carefully con- 
siders in advance the question of escaping the hand of 
the law, and in nearly every instance goes about his 
crime in the conviction that he has, by his shrewd- 
hess, positively eliminated all possibility of detection. 
The question of punishment therefore has little 
weight in deterrmg him from the carrying out of his 
purpose. Years ago, when the question of abolition 
of capital punishment was before the Legislature of 
Maine, the writer heard the eloquent General Ander- 
son refer to the gallows as ‘pointing its finger of 
terror” at the would-be assassin. It was an eloquent 
plea for the old doctrine of an eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth, but it did not prevail, and it seems 
to us that the argument it presented was a fallacious 
one. Years after capital punishment was re-estab- 
lished in Maine; but it did not take long to demon- 
strate the fact that it was almost impossible to secure 
jury convictions under it. Three men were hung at 
Thomaston while it remained in foree—two Italians 
and an Englishman—triendless foreigners, without 
money or influence. During the same period others 
equally as deserving of the extreme penalty of the 
law were able to escape,the gallows. The result was 
so suggestive of the inherent weakness and injustice 
of the death penalty in actual operation, that there 
was a general reaction against it throughout the 
State, and a strong demand for its abolition, which 
was heeded by the Legislature, and the gallows 
stored away in the basement of one of the prisons at 
Thomaston to be shown occasionally to visitors as a 
gruesome relic of the past. / 

A few days ago James Berry, for ten years the 
common hangman of England, expressed himself as 
utterly opposed to the taking of life to vindicate the 
law. Furthermore he is of the opinion that the death 
penalty has never been effective as a deterrent for 
crime. In fact crime never was so prevalent in 
England as during the period when 167 offences were 
punishable with death, and the hangman at Tyburn 
was the busiest ran in the empire. His ten years’ 
experience as a hangman left Berry a nervous and 
physical wreck although he was an exceptionally 
rugged man at the beginning of his official life. Dur- 
ing the ten years he held his gruesome office he 
hanged 197 criminals, and assisted at the execution of 
500 more. Strange enough these executions did not 
serve to check crime, which was vastly more rampant 


in England than in Holland where the death penalty 
was not in force. 

Speaking of the effect upon himself of executions, 
Berry said: “Although I have often wept sorely 
before carrying out an execution, and seldom per- 
formed my horrible duties without feeling overeome 
by their terrible nature, there have been occasions 
when I positively gloated over them, when I have 
almost foamed at the mouth with excitement and 
madness of the process.” 

From every point of view the death penalty is a 
debasing and brutal relic of barbarism. When the 
legal hangman, himself opposed to the penalty he is 
called upon to inflict, admits to feeling at times, 
in the performance of his duty, the lust for blood and 
frenzy of the murderer, it is evident that the extreme 
penalty is debasing alike to the man who is called 
upon to inflict it, and to the general public. We are 


glad the gallows does not throw its sombre shadow in 
the Old Pine Tree State. 


SPIRITUAL PAUPERISM. 


Poverty is no disgrace. It may be hard sometimes 
for a poor man to hold up his head even in a society 
protessedly democratic. But instances are frequent 
and inspiring of poor men who have won highest 
honor. In fact, it is wealth that is viewed with sus- 
picion just now; it is the rich man rather than the 
poor who is asked to prove his honesty. 

Poverty is not a curse. Most of the leaders still 
come from homes where the discipline of want is felt, 
not from kings’ palaces. Any wealthy man would 
echo the words of a rich American, “The hardest 
problem I am facing is how to secure for my boy the 
advantages of a poor man’s son.” 

But pauperism is both a disgrace and a curse. 

It blights the lives of men, women and children 
who come under its shadow. It makes others ashamed 
for them, while it dulls their own manly sense of 
shame. It forms the hardest problem in connection 
with charity. It is easy to help the poor; it is next to 
impossible to help the pauper. All grave social ques- 
tions have their roots entangled with the tough root 
of pauperism. 

What is the difference? 

The poor lacks much of life’s goods ; he may suffer ; 
he may need help; his life may bg seriously handi- 
capped; but he wants to work and to succeed; he 
struggles manfully to get what he needs. The pauper 
is content to be dependent, to live on the labor of 
others. He may be a beggar, loafing because it is 
easier to live on the sympathy of the benevolent than 
to support himself by toil. He may be wealthy, loafing 
beeause his father left him money enough to assure 
his support without labor on his part.- In any case, to 
be a pauper is a disgrace and a curse. Poor or rich,, 
the idler who depends on others for his support and’ 
is content to be dependent, is a disgrace to his friends: 
and a burden to the community. 


So is it in the spiritual life. 
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To be spiritually poor is not necessarily bad; it 
may even be a blessing. Jesus said, “Blessed are the 
poor in spirit.” Spiritual poverty is the realization 
of one’s deficiencies, failures, weaknesses, in the 
moral and religious life. Its prayer is that of the 
publican, “God be merciful to me, the sinner.” 
There is hope and strength in it. 

But spiritual pauperism is a disgrace and a curse. 
_-To be a spiritual pauper is to be dependent on 
others for moral code and religious force ; it is to be a 
parasite, nourishing a poor soul-existence by feeding 
on what others think and feel and believe and achieve ; 
it is to be content with such a dependent existence. 

It originates nothing, adds no moral force to 
society, no religious power to the church, but draws 
from society and the church its needed nourishment. 
It has no vitality, no self-respect. It is a drag on the 
religious forces, a reproach to the Church. 

Just as material pauperism is one of the hardest 
problems for the social worker, so spiritual pauperism 
is one of the hardest problems for the Church worker. 
The average minister spends a large percentage of 
his time and energy in hopeless ministry to spiritual 
paupers. 

Who are they? 

They are of many varieties and discouraging num- 
bers. Theirs are the names on the reserve rolls of our 
churches—names only, a dead weight on the 
Chureh; they are the members who hang on to the 
Church instead of holding it up; the people who must 
be looked up by minister, elders, trustees, who do not 
even take the trouble to inform the church officers 
of changes of address. 

There are those who have no vital religious exper- 
ience of their own, and try to sustain their half- 
starved souls on inherited ideas and faiths and cus- 
toms. Inherited wealth, of cash or of religious doe- 
trine and habit, is a blessing when used as a help to 
nobler personal achievement, a curse when made an 
excuse for idleness. 

Here among the spiritual paupers must be ranked 
also the man who “has his religion in his wife’s 
name,” the man or woman who is classed as a Presby- 
terian because of occasional gifts of money to the 
Church, spasmodic attendance at its services or nom- 
inal membership in some of its organizations. 

Just as material pauperism is a curse not only to 
the men and women who yield to it, but to the second 
and third and fourth generation, so one of the most 
deadly evils of spiritual pauperism is its effect on the 
children. It is from these spiritually pauperized 
homes that the stunted souls come, harder to win to 
eternal life than downright heathen. 

The worst weakness of the Church today is this 
curse of spiritual pauperism. 

God meant every man and woman to live his own 
independent life with God, to have his personal 
experience of communion with the Holy Spirit, to 
render his own worthy service of Christ, to fill an 
essential place, however small, in the Church, to add 
to the health and vigor of the body of Christ, not to 


drain its lifeblood to sustain a helpless, dependent, 
parasitic existence. Every member ought to be and 
remain an added force, not an added weight. 

Every man must work out his own salvation. You 
never really find God and eternal life till you can 
say, ‘“This God is my God, whom I shall see for my- 
self, and mine eyes shall behold, and not another’s.” 

“Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven; but shame on the spiritual 
paupers, for they exhaust the Church’s vitality in 
doing for them what they ought to do for themselves, 
and, more than any other cause, keep back the answer 
to the prayer, “Thy kingdom come.”—The Interior. 


IOWA YEARLY MEETING. 


The Forty-seventh Annual Assembly of Iowa 
Yearly Meeting gathered at the yearly meeting house 
in Oskaloosa, lowa, Eighth month 31, 1909. 

About the usual number were present at the open- 
ing sessions. Friends were greeted, as they entered 
the meeting house with a very much changed appear- 
ance. The platform had been changed from the west 
end to the north side; the room had been reseated 
with comfortable folding chairs; and paint and paper 
had done much to improve the aspect. Not the least 
of the improvements was in the matter of lighting, 
tor the building had been wired for electricity and 
the most improved electric lamps supplied. This was 
a great and pleasant change from the dim lighting of 
the past. 

Friends who were present from other yearly meet- 
ings were Robert L. Simkin, from New York 
Yearly Meeting, recently from Western China; Elam 
Henderson and his wife, from New England Yearly 
Meeting; David H. Harold and. his wife, from 
Indiana Yearly Meeting; Abijah FE. Wooton and 
Mary Thornton, from California Yearly Meeting, 
and Samuel A. Jackson, from Kansas Yearly Meet- 
ing. John Dillingham, Philadelphia, arrived on 
Seventh-day and remained over F irst-day, and Gilbert 
Bowles and wife, Japan, were present for a short 
time. 

The report of the evangelistic committee showed a 
great deal of earnest work performed during the past 
year. One interesting feature of the report of the 
superintendent of evangelistic and pastoral work, 
was the presentation of statistics covering the past. ten 


vears. These show: 

Number -of accession) 10,0. cee 6,581 

Net gain in membership, about.......... 1,000 

Amount spent for evangelistic work... ... -$ 19,918 
ve | chan. DASLOT ERs wean eee 165,025 

Number meeting houses built, 34; cost..... 74,809 

Amount spent for foreign mission........ 104,298 
“raised for all purposes, about..... 600,000 


The last amount includes about $130,000 raised 
for Penn College. 


Nothing created more interest than a plan for rais- 
ing funds for evangelistic and church extension 
work, which came up to the yearly meeting from the 
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recent summer assembly through the evangelistic 
committee. The plan was to secure the subscription 
of 500 shares of stock. Each share requires the pay- 
ment of $5.00 per year for five years, and after that 
until the subseriber gives notice at the time of an 
annual payment of his withdrawal. The subscription 
does not hold good unless 500 shares are subscribed 
before the close of the yearly meeting of 1910. The 
first payment is due within three months of the time 
notice is received that the full amount has been sub- 
scribed, and the pledge is not binding in case of 
death, or removal from the limits of the yearly meet- 
ing. One-tenth of the proceeds will go to the evan- 
gelistie committee of the Five Years Meeting and the 
remainder will be used by the evangelistic committee 
of Iowa Yearly Meeting. The plan received the most 
hearty endorsement., One hundred and _ fifty-five 
shares were subscribed, and it is believed that the 
whole amount can be secured. 

Ernest Gregory, who served as statistical secretary 
during the past year, and who has been re-appointed 
for another year, presented a report. He had 
received reports from all but one monthly meeting, 
but many of these reports were inconsistent, so that 
though the reported gains and losses would produce 
a net gain of fifty, the total membership reported this 
year is less than that reported last year. One hun- 
dred and fifty-two certificates have been granted to 
other yearly meetings, and only thirty-eight received 
from them. The statistical blanks have been simpli- 
fied, and it is thought that under the careful super- 
vision of the statistical secretary, discrepancies may 
be avoided another year. 

The Temperance Committee secured the presence 
of Carrie Nation on Fourth-day afternoon, and a 
great crowd gathered to hear her. The committee 
reported the number of temperance lectures and ser- 
mons delivered, 129; number of pages of literature 
distributed, 109,310. . 

At the time of the report of the Peace Committee, 
David M. Edwards gave a forcible address, setting 
forth the reasons why he was opposed to war; and 
Robert L. Simkin discussed the peace question in 
its relation to the Orient. About 46 subscriptions to 
the Advocate of Peace, were taken. 

In addition to an excellent report by the Superin- 
tendent of Bible School, Sarah C. Terrell, there was 
an enthusiastic discussion of the work, and not the 
least in interest was the presenting of diplomas to a 
class of six who had graduated in the normal course. 
A banner was presented to the Pleasant Plain Bible 
School for the largest number of normal graduates. 
An increased number of students are being enrolled 
in the normal department. 

The presence of missionaries from China, Japan 
and Jamaica, quickened the missionary interest. 
Towa Friends feel keenly the loss of Arthur H. Swift, 
and the exercises following the missionary commit- 
tee’s report were naturally of a memorial character. 
‘Gilbert Farr, Elam Henderson and wife, and others 
spoke most appreciatively of his life and service. 
Elam Henderson, who will soon go with his wife, to 


Jamaica, spoke most interestingly of the work there, 
and messages were also given by Robert L. Simkin, 
and Gilbert Bowles. 

The Women’s Foreign Missionary Society was 
favored in its meeting by the company of Gilbert 
Bowles and wife, who gave addresses. The report 
of the treasurer showed that the receipts of the W. F. 
M.S. were $1,515.02. 

The Y. P. S. C. E. was more thah usually active, 
and there appeared to be a larger number of young 
people than formerly at yearly meeting. The open- 
ing meeting on Second-day evening was well attended. 
After the devotional exercises, a brief address was 
given by Alexander C. Purdy, who spoke of the marks 
of a Christian Endeavorer. This was followed by a 
few minutes of social enjoyment. Fifth-day was 
counted by the young people as C. E. Rally Day. 
Business meeting was held at 4 P. M.; a devotional 
meeting at 6.30 was addressed by Walter Dexter, of 
the Penn Gospel Team, and a large and enthusiastic 
gathering at 7.30 was addressed by Clyde E. van der 
Maaten, international C. E. field secretary. At this 
meeting a banner was presented to the Lynnville 
Society, for having made the largest contributions to 
foreign missionary work in proportion to their num- 
bers. Devotional meetings were held by the young 
people at 6.30 each evening, and at these, very earnest 
addresses were given by some of the young workers. 
Schools of methods and missionary training schools 
were conducted each day. It has been a prosperous 
year for the Christian Endeavorers in a financial 
way, about $1,200 having been contributed, a larger 
sum than pledged. 

The consideration of the proposition to unite with 
other yearly meeting unions, in holding conventions, 
was postponed for one year. 

The children who attended the yearly meeting were 
not forgotten and a meeting was held for them each 
day at 4 P. M., and the chalk talks, given by Clarke 
Brown, were a source of delight. . 

The usual interest was manifest on Educational 
Day. The report given by President Rosenberger 
and the words of Dr. Edwards received the closest 
attention. Extensive repairs have been made in Penn 
College which will considerably enlarge the capacity, 
and increase the convenience. The Friends present 
subseribed $1,200 toward the expense incurred. An 
increased enrollment is expected for the coming year. 
The report from Pleasant Plain Academy showed a 
very prosperous year. 

The proposition from the Five Years Meeting con- 
cerning the meetings on ministry and oversight, was 
referred to the quarterly meetings, to consider and 
report next year. 

The epistles from other yearly meetings were placed 
in the hands of a committee who combined them by 
erouping the various subjects so that when they were 
read, they brought the work of the Church as a whole, 
before the meeting, and a standing committee was 
appointed to have in charge the whole matter of cor- 
respondence. 

First-day was cool and pleasant and several thou- 
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sand people assembled. Many earnest helpful mes- 
sages were delivered on the grounds, and in the house, 
and there seemed to be less restlessness than is usually 
manifested among those who gather on First-day of 
yearly meeting. Over thirty ministers took part in 
the meetings on the grounds and at the city churches. 
A deep spirit of unity and devotion prevailed 
throughout the yearly meeting, and it was felt by 
many to be one of the best, giving rich promise for 
the future. 


fobs P, 


OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 


Ohio Yearly Meeting of Friends convened at Mt. 
Pleasant, Ohio, Eighth month 24, 1909, and while 
there were not as many in attendance as usual, the 
spirit of the Lord was in our midst, and the meeting 
was a great blessing to all. 

The first business session terminated in a devo- 
tional meeting, where many received a_ spiritual 
uplift, making a good opening for the remaining 
meetings. 

A Christian Endeavor social was held the first 
afternoon, the time being spent in becoming 
acquainted. 

The following visiting ministers were very welcome 
in our midst. Matilda W. Atkinson of Iowa, Mary 
Cox of Indiana, Millie Lawhead of Indiana, Thomas 
C. Brown of Western Yearly Meeting, Caleb Hodges 
of New York, Arthur Wollam of Indiana, and Rob- 
ert L. Simkin of New York, who was compelled to 
return recently from Western China mission on 
.ceount of the ill health of his wife. 

We were glad to have with us Lenna M. Stanley, 
who is home on a furlough from China, after an 
absence of ten years; also Harriet Shimer, from 
China, who has been absent for six years. 

Dr. Elisha Blackburn, of the Friends Afriea Indus- 
trial Mission was present, having had to return home 
on account of poor health. He gave a very interest- 
ing report of his work, and we feel that God is work- 
ing with wonderful power in that mission. 

We had with us Walter Williams, wife and baby, 
of Damascus Academy. Prof. Williams has resigned 
his work in the academy and with his family, sails for 
China on board the “Minnesota,” from Seattle, 
Wash., the 18th inst. 

In a farewell meeting held for them, some one pro- 
posed a fund be raised for Baby Williams. 

This was approved by the meeting, and a fund of 
$60 was raised to defray “Baby’s” expenses on his 
long journey. 

After reaching China, Prof. Williams will take up 
the work of Margaret A. Holmes, in the boys’ school 
at Luh Hoh. Our prayers attend them as they go to 
their new work. Evan Heaton takes up the academic 
work at Damascus. 

Our Bible Institute is still conducted by Walter 
and Emma Malone. We feel that God’s power is 
being manifested in the school, as many souls are led 
to Christ there,and by the students, who go out into 


evangelistic and mission work throughout the 
States. About $1,700 was subscribed to ‘be used as 
the Missionary Board sees fit. 

Mission work is being carried on among the 
Indians of the West, and many are being saved. A 
delegate is to be sent to the Indian Mission from our 
yearly meeting. 

Evangeline Reems gave a report of the rescue work 
in Columbus, telling of the good that is being done in 
that city, and of the Lord’s wonderful provision in 
time of want; $153.46 was raised for that work. 

One meeting was devoted to temperance. Dr. J. 8S. 
Rutledge gave an address telling of the temperance 
movement in Ohio and we felt much encouraged by 
his reports. 

‘The Five Years Meeting extended an inyitation to 
Ohio Yearly Meeting to unite with the other Ameri- 
can yearly meetings, under the uniform discipline. 
A year ago a committee was appointed by yearly 
meeting to consider the matter and report this year. 
After much prayerful thought the following reply 
was adopted : 


To the Five Years Meeting to be held in IQI2: 


Dear Friends :—Your invitation has been received by us. 
and carefully considered. We do not feel at liberty at this. 


time to entertain it, as we can not favor uniting with your 


organization, or any other, that has no adequate statement of 


doctrine based on the word of God. 
At the same time we desire to express our love for and 
unity with the great body of evangelical Friends. 


An interesting Bible school was held First-day 
morning. The attendance was good. The classes 
were taught by visiting Friends. 
morning and evening services were conducted by 
Thomas C. Brown, and the afternoon services by Mil- 
lie Lawhead. After a day filled with worship, ‘all 
returned home, weary in body, but refreshed in spirit. 

The closing session was held Second-day morning. 
The meeting adjourned to be held at Damascus, Ohio, 
next year. 


8. ELS. 


Some Hielos on Present Bay Topics. 


THE PLACE OF THE QUAKER MESSAGE IN 
MODERN LIFE.* 


BY ALLEN D. HOLE, 


IT wish that I might come before this meeting with 
some new truth to proclaim that would clear away 
some of the obstacles which confront us in our work 
for Christ and the Church. 
Quakerism was given to the world more than 250 


years ago, and he through whom it was given made no. 
claim that it was new even then; on the contrary, he: 


explicitly said that the message he preached was the 
message of good news to all the world of which the 
angels sang so long ago in Bethlehem of Judea, the 
good news of which the prophets of old long years 


Spiceland, Ind., at the 
Endeavor Convention, 


address delivered in 
Yearly Meeting Christian 


*From an 
Indiana 


Fifth month 22, 1go9, and published in full in tract form by- 


the Central Book and Tract Committee, Richmond. Ind. 


The First-day 


But the message of 
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before had declared should be brought to all peoples 
upon the face of all the earth. No—whatever the 
Message of Quakerism to our times may be, it eannot 
be a new message. In whatever form it may be neces- 
sary to cast it in order that we may see its force and 
significance for us, it will still be essentially that of 
the prophet, Isaiah, as he cried: 

“Ho, every one that thirsteth, come*ye to the 
waters.” 

The message of Quakerism to the world in tha 
seventeenth century came as a refreshing draught to 
thirsty souls. It came to a people, who, as Milton 
puts it, were like “hungry sheep” who looked up to 
their shepherds and ‘“‘were not fed,” and it said to 
them, “You can for yourselves commune with God, 
for His Spirit will meet with yours in the sanctuary 
of your own heart.” And the thousands who with 
joy accepted this message and grew into the fuller 
knowledge of God, constitute the thousand-fold proof 
of the truth that it contained and of the great need 
which it supplied. 

The message came to a people upon whom cor- 
rupted morals in high places had worked its full 
effect, bringing to some a weakening of moral fiber, 
to others a sickening at heart, almost despair; and 
they all felt the call to purity, and heard the note of 
victory over sin. It came with its insistent call for 
peace to a people who saw victorious armies whose 
soldiers carried a sword reeking with blood in one 
hand, and the Bible, the written message of God’s 
love in the other. In the midst of sham and deceit, its 
call was for sincerity, honesty and simplicity; for 
distrust it substituted faith, and called all to dare to 
act out in life the professions made with the lips. 

The historian, Bancroft, has this to say of the 
Quakers: 

“The rise of the people called Quakers is one of the 
most remarkable events in the history of man. It 
marks the moment when intellectual freedom was 
claimed, unconditionally, by the people, as an 
inalienable birthright. It was the consequence of the 
moral warfare against corruption, the aspiration of 
the human mind after a perfect emancipation from 
the long reign of bigotry and superstition. The mind 
of George Fox arrived at the conclusion that truth 
is to be sought by listening to the voice of 
God in the soul. This principle contained a moral 
revolution. It established absolute freedom of mind, 
treading idolatry under foot, and entered the strong- 
est protest against the forms of a hierarchy. Now 
that Fox went forth to proclaim it among the people, 
he was everywhere resisted with vehemence, and 
priests and professors, magistrates and people, swelled 
against him like the raging waves of the sea. 

“George Fox proclaimed an insurrection against 
every form of authority over conscience, he resisted 
every attempt at the slavish subjection of the under- 
standing. But he circumscribed this freedom by 
obedience to the truth. To the Quakers, Christianity 
is freedom.” 


But with freedom: of conscience, freedom to wor- 


ship as we believe to be right, freedom to think, free- 
dom to seek for truth—with these privileges secured, 
what are we doing with them—how shall we use 
them ¢ 


B'S sx ss xs 
w ww a w 
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_Is it not true that adherents of the Protestant 
Churches in general, and members of our own 
Church, the Friends, in an especial degree, are in 
spiritual affairs like a race of slaves who have but 
recently secured their freedom, and having secured it, 
rest too much in the luxurious sense of freedom, neg- 
lecting to perform those spiritual tasks, which, from 
some distance appeared only as delightful privileges, 
but which, with freedom won, prove to be in some of . 
their aspects more stern, more like duties; tasks, at 
least, which are found to require for their perform- 
ance all the strength and fortitude that can be’ sum- 
moned? This seems to be something of the experience 
ot the Israelites after leaving Egypt; the exercise of 
their rights as a free people, with the accompanying 
struggle with their new conditions and surroundings 
seemed after a while to become a greater burden than 
life under Egyptian task-masters had been; and they 
openly murmured, being willing, even desiring, to be 
again in the land of bondage. So, many a man, with 
freedom to worship as he chooses, having neglected ° 
duties which, with the watchful care of a priest, he 
would have performed more or less faithfully, worn 
at last in body by business cares, and by the pursuit 
of fancied pleasures; in the face of the stern 
realities of human existence, of sin, adversity, deser- 
tion by friends; and with the soul hunger that must 
evermore come to him who eats not of the Bread of 
Life—many such a one has gone again to a church 
of ritual, and in the round of exercises arranged for 
him has found some means of satisfaction. Others 
have identified themselves with other organizations 
having a ritual, which appeals more or less strongly 
to the nobler impulses, and in these exercises have 
rested, declaring that they were more nearly perfect 
and ‘ideal than some particular church congregation 
of which they had knowledge. I am sure many of 
those here have known again and again of men who 
have grown up in Quaker homes and Quaker sur- 
roundings, who, in their mature years have identified 
themselves with the most formal Christian denom- 
inations. It is very far from my purpose to sug- 
gest comparisons between our own denomination and 
others, reflecting upon their worth in the slightest 
degree, for I am sure that in all churches he who 
serves God with his whole heart is accepted with 
Him. But when spiritually-minded people come to 
our own Church from these denominations having a 
markedly formal public worship, saying that 
spiritual freedom is not possible there, it at least 
raises the question as to whether ritualism is not 
making greater conquests now that people are left 
free to worship as they choose, and as a consequence, 
neglect it, than when by legal enactments and all 
other possible means of exerting pressure people 
were told they must worship and worship in but one 
way. 
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Similarly, I have no word of condemnation for 
any social organization which attempts to provide 
means for improving the common lot of mankind; 
but if it is true that the Church is the fundamental 
social organization of our own or any other time; and 
if other social organizations are growing in numbers 
and influence and in some sense sacrificing the 
Chureh in doing so, the explanation is probably to 
be found in some neglect of the fundamental work 
of the Church; and if I mistake not, the cause lies 
just in this, that with freedom to choose how we shall 
worship God, with the assurance that in our own 
hearts we may meet with Him in communion, many 
of us have chosen not to worship Him at all, or at 
least have let the daily round of business and pleas- 
ure take our time and strength until we have come 
into communion with Him either not at all or so 
seldom that our souls have almost perished with 
hunger; and in the end, some have taken upon 
themselves a servitude heavier than that from which 
our Quaker ancestors revolted, and one which holds 
with a surer grasp, because those who have thus lost 
their birthright inheritance persuade themselves that 
in all that they do they are free. 

The message of the early Quakers came with such 
power to the men of England, because it was the 
truth, because it fitted the condition of the men who 
heard it, and because it was proclaimed in such a 
way as to be heard and understood. The truth of the 
message of Quakerism is still the same; but our task 
is so to present it that it will fit the conditions of our 
day; so to present it that it will be heard and under- 
stood. I have already indicated that it seems prob- 
able that ours is in some respects, at least, a more 
difficult task than was theirs. They asserted their 
right to freedom; we are to try to stimulate ourselves 
and others to use freedom. Primarily the task then, 
as now, was positive, constructive work; but then, 
the negative results in deeds—the things not to be 
done were proportionately much more noticeable and 
prominent than they can be in most cases now. 

(To be continued. ) 


Correspondence. 


To THE Eprror or Tur AMERICAN FRIEND: 


I, too, have read with interest the “Candid Letters of a 
Quaker Woman,” whose author I knew and loved as a class- 
mate through four years at Earlham College. It is, however, 
with satisfaction that I read also the letter of A. Edw. Kelsey 
in the issue of Ninth month oth. 

I spent my full share of time in earlier days, as I believe 
most serious-minded young people do,—not in “the seat of the 
scornful,”—but in that of the skeptical and the critical, Per- 
haps I was a bit slow, when youth gave way to maturity, to 
move out of that position, and continued, by reason of a mind 
in its natural bent questioning all things and accepting even 
the established religious truths sometimes with difficulty, in a 
sense at least to “stand without,” looking on and_ passively 
criticising rather than working. ‘The years, however, have 
wrought a change and I am impelled to say with all the 
earnestness possible that each one has deepened and solidified 
to unalterableness the conviction that the doing of things for 
uplift and betterment comes not from without, but, faulty and 
inadequate as she may be, from within the Church, and that, 
for earnest souls who would count toward the world’s good, 
the place is in the very midst of her, striving with heart and 


soul for her reviving, her growth and her general welfare. 
She was, centuries ago, made the chosen agent of One whose 
words do not grow obsolete, and she has never yet been 
superseded by a better. 


Sincerely thy friend, 


ViotA Brown Marine. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Ninth month I2, 1909. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselues 
ad TM ES ST A 


Friends at Bloomingdale, Ind., are fortunate in securing 
De Ella Leonard to serve as pastor another year. Her work 
has been most helpful to the entire community. 


More than a score of Hoosier Friends attended the Bible 
Conference at Winona Lake, Ind., 22d-31st ult, and found 
the sessions full of inspiration. 


Harry Keates, who recently resigned as pastor in the 
South Eighth Street Friends Meeting, Richmond, Ind., has 
accepted a call to the Friends Church at Des Moines, Iowa, 
and will begin work in his new field of labor Tenth month Ist. 


Prof. H. H. Townsend, principal of Friends Academy at 
Fowler, Kan., is a member of the county board for examining 
applicants for teachers’ certificates. It is gratifying to find 
our educational men taking an active part in public educa- 
tional work. 


The cornerstone of the new meeting-house at Van Wert, 
Ohio, was laid on the 5th inst. Prof. David W. Dennis, Earl- 
ham College, delivered the address, and a song service was 
conducted by Dalton H, Lewis. The building is progressing 
nicely, and it is hoped soon to have it enclosed. 


Irving King, of the University of Michigan, recently deliv-: 
ered two addresses at Bloomingdale, Ind. His theme before 
the Bible School Conference was “Christian Education,” and 
before the Alumni Association “The Psychology of Sugges- 
tion.” Both discourses were much appreciated. 


Whitewater Quarterly Meeting met at Richmond, Ind., 
the 4th inst. Among the various reports which were pre- 
pared for the approaching yearly meeting is a proposition look- 
ing toward the erection of a new yearly meeting-house on the 
Earlham campus. Action will no doubt be taken by the 
yearly meeting. ’ 


All friends of the work at the Africa Industrial Mission 
will rejoice to know that two permanent dwelling houses are 
nearing completion, one at Maragoli, the other at Kaimosi. 
The thatch houses in which they have lived so long have been 
very undesirable, needing almost constant repair, as the rain 
plays havoc with the thatching and the damp floors cause 
things to mold. 


Work was begun on the Friends meeting-house at the cor- 
ner of Ashboro and Lee Streets, Greensboro, N. C., Second-day 
morning, the 6th inst. The new structure is to be of brick 
with stone and stucco trimmings. .There will be a meeting- 
room,. Bible school assembly hall with class-rooms opening 
into it and a dining-room. ‘The building is Colonial style, the 
Bible school room forming an “I.” The seating capacity 
exceeds 500, It is expected that the meeting will move into 
its new quarters at the end of the year. 


Julian and Josie Hockett and Jessie Petty, Kokomo, Ind., 
held a tent meeting in the grove on the grounds of West 
Grove Quarterly Meeting, Ind., from the 18th to the 22d ult. 
Brother Hockett conducted the singing, while his wife and 
sister Petty did the preaching. ‘The local ministers assisted 
in the work as well as some ministers and workers from 
other quarterly meetings. As a result, 86 persons claimed 
definite blessing and 3r joined Friends. 


Friends of New Salem Monthly Meeting, near Greentown, 
Ind., are making preparations for a home-coming on First- 
day, the 26th inst. New Salem Monthly Meeting is the 
mother meeting of Kokomo Quarterly Meeting, which is made 
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up of eight monthly meetings. An interesting program is 
being prepared, and all persons who have been members of 
New Salem Monthly Meeting are cordially invited to attend 
and assist in making this home-coming a joyful occasion. 


_ John H. Dillingham, editor of The Friend ( Philadelphia), 
in writing to the paper from Glendive, Montana, Eighth 
month 2oth, tells of a head-on collision which the train on 
which he was riding had with a freight. No one was seriously 
hurt, and he concludes with brief reference to the joys of his 
trip: “Yesterday, through Dakota, we had our first sight of 
miles of prairie turned into wheat fields, the reaped wheat 
now standing in heaps of bundles as far as the eye can reach. 
To-day, in Montana, the great buttes appear, as fantastic 
mountain ranges for miles along.” 


In a letter addressed to the 70 ministers of North Carolina 
Yearly Meeting, Mary C. Woody says: “Certainly, when the 
congregation gathers, there must be the waiting before the 
Lord for the gracious coming of His Spirit, the blending of 
the entire assembly in the united spirit of worship but, this 
is far more helpful if the minister has had ‘the preparation 
before the meeting hour. There is a picture of a Friend of 
long ago, entitled “The Hour Before Meeting.’ The Friend, 
neatly dressed, is sitting like David before the Lord waiting 
for the preparation to meet the congregation.” 


Solomon B. Woodward, Rockville, Ind., warmly approves 
of the sentiments recently expressed through our columns by 
President Edmund Stanley relative to the proposed change in 
the discipline. He goes on to say: “It seems to me what we 
need today more than anything else in the Friends Church 
is men and women of God filled with the Holy Spirit and 
wisdom to revive and rally the organized forces under our 
present discipline, to a better and more practical understand- 
ing of their obligations as elders, overseers and ministers, to 
care for and feed the flock over which they have been placed, 
so that these offices shall be held in proper veneration and 
esteem by the entire membership. 


Tillson Meeting, N. Y., has two aged Friends who are 
entitled to a place on the “Honor Roll.” Bethany Constant, 
who is eighty-three, sees her descendants to three genera- 
tions. She suffers from ill-health, but her place in the First- 
day morning meeting is seldom vacant when the weather and 
circumstances are favorable. The other Friend is Lewis 
Felladore, aged nearly eighty-two. He took the initiative in 
forming the Bible school nearly, if not quite, forty years ago 
and has been a faithful worker in it, being the secretaary dur- 
ing nearly all that period until a few weeks since, when fail- 
ing health obliged him to resign. 

In Brookfield Meeting, N. Y., besides Mary L. York, who 
was mentioned as being eighty-six years of age, there are 
Milton Harris, eighty-five, and Dorcas Collins, eighty-four 
years of age. 

Baltimore Friends are very much interested in a new meet- 
ing which was started about a year ago in Elkhorn Valley, 
Va. This valley is mostly inhabited by miners, who felt 
keenly the financial depression of the past two years. Busi- 
ness has begun to pick up, and the outlook for the meeting is 
also improving. 

Letters from the valley are quite cheerful. John H. and 
Louisa Williams, who have been living at some distance from 
the other Friends, have removed to Vivian, which is about 
the center of the work, John H. Williams having secured a 
position in a mine at that place. This is a very important 
matter, as Louisa Williams is a very active worker, and she 
was handicapped by her distance from meetings. Another 
important development is the return of J. C. Holmes, through 
whom the work was started in the valley. He has come to 
sojourn for some time, and looks forward to attending yearly 
meeting this fall. A pleasing incident of his return was an 
invitation to him and the ‘other Friends to assist in a series 
of meetings which were being held in the building from which 
they were locked out four years ago. 

With the return of prosperity to the coal mines it is prob- 
able that the matter of building a meeting-house will be 
taken up before very long. 


The week-end conference, held at Darlington, Md., the 3d 


to 5th inst., was a profitable occasion. The general theme was | 


“Quakerism at Work,” and the speakers from a distance were 
Rufus M. Jones, Haverford; L. Hollingsworth Wood, New 
York; Herman Newman, Philadelphia, and Hannah W. Cad- 
bury, Germantown. 

_ Herman Newman opened the discussion on Sixth-day even- 
ing with an address on the general topic; Hannah W. Cad- 
bury led a discussion on “The Friend in Social Service,” and 
L. Hollingsworth Wood, on “The Friend in Professional 
Life,” while Samuel R. Neave, in a very characteristic and 
vigorous way, spoke of “The Friend as a Farmer.” 

These discussions filled two sessions, which, together with a 
social hour and a picnic dinner, made up the program for 
Seventh-day. William H. Morriss, secretary of the Y. M. 
C. A., Baltimore, led two Bible classes, one Seventh-day 
morning, the other First-day morning, and Rufus M. Jones 
delivered an address before the Young People’s meeting First- 
day evening on “Conquering the Wilderness.” 

Several Friends from Baltimore attended the conference 
throughout, and added materially to the interest and inspira- 
tion of the occasion. The Friends at Darlington are loyal to 
the Society and alive to its interests. The meeting there 
should prosper. 


Deep River Quarterly Meeting, held at Springfield, near 
High Point, N. C., on the 4th inst., was well attended. The 
ministers with minutes from other quarters were David E. 
Sampson, from Graham, in Western Quarter, and Stephen 
Stanton Meyric, from Greensboro, in New Garden Quarter. 
Both were accompanied by their wives and had acceptable 
service. 

The.minutes of advice from the yearly meeting, together 
with other minutes referring to the spiritual condition of the 
Church were read. The yearly meeting directed that Pastoral 
Committees arrange for persons to do house-to-house visiting 
under the direction of the committees, and that financial 
aid be given when necessary to make such work possible. 
This subject received earnest consideration, and it was felt 
that the effectiveness of many ministers was lessened because 
of their straitened financial condition. This was the liveliest 
question of the session and much tenderness and unity was 
manifest. The committee from a previous meeting to investi- 
gate the request of Mount Hebron Friends Meeting near 
Asheville, N. C. (belonging to Ohio Yearly Meeting), for 
membership in this quarterly meeting, reported adversely to 
receiving them. t , 

After adjournment and a lunch in the grove an interesting 
meeting of the Springfield Memorial Society was_ held. 
Jas. H. Peele, of Guilford College, made a good address. 
Progress in the improvement of the graveyard and other 
grounds was reported. Additional land, sufficient for the 
interment of 1,000 more people, has been contracted for. 
Funds are needed, and those who have relatives buried here 
are asked to help improve the graveyard. Address Emma 
Blair, High Point, N. C. 

On First-day, the sth inst, David Sampson preached at 
Springfield at 11 o’clock. and at Friends Meeting in High 
Point in the evening. Thomas E. Anderson, of Oak Hill 
Monthly Meeting, not being at Archdale on First-day, as 
expected, F. S. Blair spoke at that meeting. 


DIED. 


Erris.—At his home in Howard County, Ind., Eighth 
month 14, 1900, James A. Ellis, in his eighty-fifth year. He 
was a member of Kokomo Quarterly Meeting and Newhope 
Monthly Meeting. He was recorded a minister in 1874, and 
was active in the Master’s cause until failing health of eight 
months’ duration confined him to his home. He traveled 
extensively in the ministry in 12 different States and acted as 
pastor in quite a number of meetings. 


Falmouth, Mass., First month 9, 1900, 
Hawkes, son of Ezra and Hannah 
Winslow Hawkes, aged seventy years. He was born in 
Thorndike, Me. a birthright member of the Society of 
Friends. He was the youngest of a family of 11 children, 
only one of whom, Mary W. Collins, Portsmouth, R. L, sur- 
vives him. 
Mites.—At his home, near Cambridge City, Ind., Eighth 
month 22, 1909, John Ellis Miles, son of Lindley and Lydia 
Miles, in his forty-ninth year. He was a member of Dublix 


Monthly Meeting. 


HawkeEs.—At 
Joseph John Gurney 
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THIRD QUARTER. 
LESSON XIII. NINTH MONTH 26, 1909. 
TEMPERANCE LESSON. 


I Cor. 10 : 23-33. 


_Gorpen TExt.—Let every one of us please 
his neighbor for his good to edification. Rom. 
US 3s 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Ninth month oth. Temper- 
ance lesson. I Cor. 10 : 23-33. 

Third-day. Self-control. I Cor. 8 : 4-13. 

Fourth-day. Abstain from evil. I Thess. 6 
14-23. 

Fifth-day. Not expedient. I ‘Cor. \xzon 
14-22, 

Sixth-day. Be separate. II Cor. 6: 11-18. 

Seventh-day. Consideration for others. 
Luke 6 : 27-36. 

First-day. Burden bearing. Gal. 6: 1-10. 

Time—The First Epistle to the 


Corinthians was written from Ephesus 
probably in 57 A. D. 


The occasion which called forth the 
Epistle was the existence of differences 
in opinion and practice among the mem- 
bers of that recently formed church. 
The fact that there was perhaps a 
majority of Gentile Christians added to 
the difficuity, because their upbringing 
had been so different from that of the 
Jews, that they could not easily ap- 
preciate the scruples and_ restraints 
which to the Jew seemed so important. 
On the other hand, it is clear that the 
Gentile converts did not see the beauty 
and necessity of the chaste and moral 
life which the Gospel enjoined, and 
which the Jew, brought up as he had 
been, thoroughly understood, and in 
essentials had practiced. It is needful 
to remember these things in order to 
understand Paul’s words. 


It should also be remembered that 
Corinth was one of the most licentious 
cities of its day; its population was a 
motley one, and temptations to gross 
sin were great. There were many prac- 
tical problems placed before the mem- 
bers of the Christian body, whose solu- 
tions were not always easy, and the 
previous education and habits naturally 


had much influence both on judgment 
and practice. 


_. Paul had been writing in regard to 
idolatry, warning his readers against it; 
then concerning the right eating of the 
bread and drinking the wine at the 
agapé” or love-feast. The lesson be- 
gins where he lays down some general 
Principles, which in essentials are 
always applicable, 


23. “All things are lawful.” This js 
one of those Biblical statements which 
must not be taken from its connection. 
Taken literally and by itself, Paul would 
have been one of the last persons to 
approve it. It should be read in connec- 
tion with I Cor. 6:12, where the same 
words are used, but qualified by, “but I 
will not be brought under the power of 
any.” Nothing is lawful which gains 
the mastery of the man. Paul here quali- 
fies it by “but all things are not expedi- 
ent,” or “not all things edify.” Amer. 
R. V. It is clear that Paul is speaking 
not of things in general, but of eating 
and drinking. 

24. “Let no man seek his own, but 
each his neighbor’s good.” R. V. That 
is, do not exercise “a selfish disregard 
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of detriment to a weak brother’s con- 
science.” 

25. “Shambles,” old word for mar- 
ket. It is not needful to have an un- 
healthy conscience. Meat which had 
been offered to idols was often sold in 
the public markets without any mark 
on it. “Asking no question for con- 
science sake.” ‘That is, do not on ac- 
count of conscience ask, “Has this meat 
been offered to idols?” 

26. “All meat is good, and from God, 
whether it has been offered to idols or 
not.” 

27. Paul now suggests the course to 
be followed at a banquet or a meal at 
some private house. 

“For conscience sake.” It is not 
needful for the sake of conscience to 
ask any question. 

28. “This hath been offered in sacri- 
fice.” R. V. If any one offers meat 
and specifies the fact that it is sacrificial 
meat, then the whole situation is 
changed. To eat under such circum- 
stances might compromise the Christian, 
and injure the conscience of the other 
man who might attach importance to the 
act, and to eat the meat himself or see 
a Christian eat it would hurt his con- 
science. 

29. It is for the sake of the other. 
At the same time such action does not 
take away the first man’s liberty. Under 
other circumstances, he might eat. He 
yields now for the sake of the other. 
No man can really give his conscience 
over into another’s keeping. If for 
nothing else, he is responsible forthe 
act of handing it or attempting to hand 
it over. 

30. “If I partake with thankfulness.” 
Amer. R. V. The thankfulness of a 
clear conscience. “The weak brother 
has no right to condemn you if you eat 
what he shrinks from.” 

31. One of the greatest verses in the 
Bible. It has a universal application. 
Whatever a Christian does, it should be 
done in a way that will commend the 
Gospel to others. Bring not discredit 
upon the Gospel in anything. 


32. “Give no occasion of stumbling, 
either to Jews, or to Greeks, or to the 
Church of God.” R. V. The apostle is 
speaking particularly in respect to eat- 
ing and drinking. Jews should not be 
offended in  non-essentials; Greeks 
should not be required to observe non- 
essential Jewish practices; believers 
should not have unnecessary burdens 
placed upon them. (See Rom. 15:1, 2.) 

33. Paul refers to his own practice 
in explanation of his advice. (See Phil. 
2 ae eICOMmalsr: 3. ) 

The application of the principles in- 
culcated in the lesson to the question of 
using intoxicating liquors is so clear as 
hardly to need pointing out. The 31st 
verse above strikes at the root of the 
matter. How can indulgence in intox- 
icating liquors commend the Gospel? 
How can it be to the glory of God? 
Can it fail to be a cause of stumbling 
to others? Note how Paul includes dif- 
ferent classes, Greeks, Jews, believers. 
In addition to all this, drinking is pleas- 
ing oneself—it is selfish. These are 
only some of the arguments, but they 
lay at the root of the question. Drink- 
ing liquor is not one of the essentials of 
life, therefore it can be given up for the 
sake of others, if not for the sake of 
one’s own benefit. 


Se a ea oe 


[Ninth month 


Christian Endeauor. 


{Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1124 Park 
Road, Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR NINTH MONTH 26, 1900. 


HOW MISSIONARIES WIN SOULS 
FOR CHRIST. 
I Cor. 9 : 19-23. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Second-day, Ninth month 2oth. The Bible 


as soul-winner. Ps. 19 : 7-14. 
Third-day. Preaching the word. Rom. 1o: 


-21. 
Fourth-day. Purity wins souls. I Tim. 4: 
6 


-16. 
Fifth-day. Kindness wins souls. Rom. 12: 
17- 


Going to the lost. Matt. 22 Qs 


4-11. 


By two things must the missionary 
win souls for Christ—by his message 
and his method. The lesson we have 
today from Paul’s letter is mainly con- 


EASY FOOD 


READY FOR INSTANT USE WITHOUT 
COOKING. 


Almost everyone likes a cereal food of 
some kind at breakfast and supper, but 
the ordinary way of cooking cereals 
results in a pasty mass that is hard to 
digest, and if not properly digested, the 
raw mass goes down into the intestinal 
tract where gas is generated and trouble 
follows. : 

Everyone knows that good food prop- 
erly digested keeps the body well, while 
poor food, or even food of good quality 
that is poorly prepared and not digested, 
is sure to bring on some kind of disease. 

The easiest food to digest in this line 
is Grape-Nuts, made from wheat and 
barley, and cooked thoroughly at the 
factory, some twelve to sixteen hours 
being consumed in the different pro- 
cesses of preparation. ‘The food, there- 
fore, is ready for instant service and the 
starch has been changed to a form of 
sugar, so that it is pre-digested and 
ready for almost immediate absorption. 

A Chicago young lady writes that she 
suffered for years from indigestion and 
dyspepsia from the use of food that was 
not suitable to her powers of digestion. 
She says: 

“I began using Grape-Nuts, and I 
confess to having had a prejudice at 
first, and was repeatedly urged before 
I finally decided to try the food, but I 
have not known what indigestion is 
since using it, and have never been 
stronger or in better health. I have in- 
creased in weight from 109 to 124 
pounds.” 

People can be well, practically with- 
out cost, if they will adopt scientific 
food and leave off the indigestible sort. 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Grape-Nuts food is crisp and deli- 
cious to the taste. It should be served 
exactly as it comes from the package, 
without’ cooking, except in cases where 
it is made up into puddings and other 
desserts.—Book of delicious recipes, 
and “The Road to Wellville,” in pack- 
ages. 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, trie, and full of human 
interest. 


t 
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cerning his method— a working plan 
by which Paul himself falls out of sight 
in order that the truth he teaches, the 
thing he offers, may be the one sub- 
ject of the thought of those to whom he 
‘comes. 

The mental attitudes and_ spiritual 
capacities of the Jews were known to 
him, and that they might catch the 
meaning of the Gospel message, he be- 
comes a Jew to them, though in Christ 
Jesus he was free from the law by 
which they were still bound. Yet he 
also is bound: “The love of Christ con- 
straineth,” and urged by its compul- 
sions he obeys the law of love that he 
may win the Jews. 

Tie aptitudes and conceptions that 
condition the Gentile mind have been 
his study too, and to them he comes, 
not with lessons of Mosaic ordinance 
and Levitical symbol, but with an un- 
trammeled offer of grace and life to 
everyone who through Christ accepts 
‘God’s proffered mercy. 

The method adapts the message to 
the bearer, but the message is itself a 
mighty power to mold and fill every 
form of its own impartation. It is an- 
nounced in the first chapter of this same 


PRESSED HARD. 
COFFEE’S WEIGHT ON OLD AGE. 


When prominent men realize the in- 
jurious effects of coffee and the change 
in health that Postum can bring, they 
are glad to lend their testimony for the 
benefit of others. 

A superintendent of public schools in 
North Carolina, says: 

“My mother, since her early child- 
hood, was an inveterate coffee drinker 
and had been troubled with her heart 
for a number of years, and complained 
of that ‘weak all over’ feeling and sick 
stomach. 

“Some time ago I was making an 
official visit to a distant part of the 
‘country and took dinner with one of the 
merchants of the place. I noticed a 
somewhat peculiar flavor of the coffee, 
and asked him concerning it. He replied 
that it was Postum. 

“T was so pleased with it that after 
the meal was over I bought a package 
to carry home with me, and had wife 
prepare some the next meal. The whole 
family liked it so well that we discon- 
tinued coffee and used Postum entirely. 

“I had reaily been at times very anx- 
ious concerning my mother’s condition, 
but we noticed that after using Postum 
for a short time, she felt so much bet- 
ter than she did prior to its use, and had 
little trouble with her heart and no sick 
stomach; that the headaches were not 
so frequent, and her general condition 
much improved. ‘This continued until 
‘she was as well and hearty as the rest 
‘of us. 

“T know Postum has benefited my- 
self and the other members of the fam- 
ily, but not in so marked a degree as in 
the case of my mother, as she was a 
victim of long standing.” ; 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” 
packages. 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


in 


letter, verse 23: “We preach. Christ 
crucified.” “New ‘Testament efficiency 
rested upon the perfect divinity and all 
persuasive mediatorship of ‘Christ and 
him crucified.’” He is in the mission- 
ary’s scheme of things not alone the 
central figure of all history, but also as 
the central figure of his own personal 
experience, the force by which it was 
initiated, the power by which it is main- 
tained, the ideal toward which it 
strives, the message by which it seeks to 
multiply itself in the lives and experi- 
ences of others that they may be imi- 
tators of him, even as he also is of 
Christ. 

There is no substitute for this mess- 
age. No method, however perfect, can 
win by any other name. No knowledge 
or wisdom, however profound or ad- 
mirable, is of service in this struggle 
unless it quickens the mind and spirit of 
him who gives and him who receives -so 
as to overthrow sin and build up right- 
eousness. “By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” Method and message alike, and 
all on which we spend our thought and 
labor will be measured by the harvest 
we gather for the Kingdom. 


NOTICES. 


Ministers with credentials to attend 
Indiana Yearly Meeting will please in- 
form the undersigned that homes may 
be provided for them. Addresses 
should be given so that address of 
lodging place may be sent by mail. 


Very respectfully, 
TimotHy NICHOLSON, 
Richmond, Ind. 
Friends expecting to attend Indiana 
Yearly Meeting and desiring to secure 


homes in advance are requested to write | 


at once to Robert W. Randle, 1234 Main 
Street, Richmond, Ind. 

Friends should bear in mind _ that 
Indiana Yearly Meeting commences the 
22d inst, which is one week earlier than 
formerly. 

CoMMITTEE ON ENTERTAINMENT. 


The first annual reunion of Friends of 
Van Wert County, Ohio, will be cele- 
brated at Van Wert Ninth month 16th. 
Dinner will be served on the grounds. 
All former members of the meeting are 
invited. Good speakers are expected for 
both sermon and addresses. 


Tennyson Lewis, Sec’y. 


A general rain visited the eastern part 
of the United States last Sixth-day, ter- 
minating a drought which had contin- 
ued since Kighth month 17th. Since the 
beginning of Sixth month, however, 
little rain has fallen in this section, and 
the most severe drought in years has 
prevailed. Fruit, vegetables and grain 
have suffered. 


Halley’s comet is approaching our po- 
sition in the universe at the rate of 100,- 
000,000 miles a year and will become 
visible to the unaided eye this fall. 
Astronomers assure us, however, that 
there is no danger of collision, since the 
comet’s nearest approach to our earth 
will be 12,000,000 miles. This will not 
occur until next spring, at which time 
the comet should present an interesting 
appearance. 


FRIENDSWOOD ACADEMY 


The only Friends school in Texas, and the 
only school of its kind in the Gulf Coast Country. 
Offers a full college preparatory course. Located 
in the great orange and fig section, in which 
great advantages are offered the home-seeker 
from the cold and frozen North. Climate mild 
and healthful. Send for Catalog, Address, 


W. R. WORTHINGTON, Principal, or 
L. D. STEVENSON, Secretary of Board, Friends- 
wood, Texas. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘The 
American Friend” to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
\ine each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than 25c. Cash with order. 


WANTED AT ONCE—Competent Carpenters 
and Brick Masons, Friends preferred. Steady 
work, large buildings, ideal environment for 
family. Splendid opportunity to help and be 
helped. Come over into Alfalfa Valley, Scott 
City, Kansas, and help in the new FRIENDS 
SETTLEMENT. Please state experience, age, 
health, size of family. Please address, HERBERT 
J. Mort, Scott City. Kansas. 


WANTED—An energetic woman, with the 
missionary spirit, to take charge of the house- 
keeping and to direct the kitchen department of 
a farm home for boys, where the boys share in 
the work; 15 miles north of Doylestown, Pa. 
Or, for the same position, including the farm 
work, aman and his wife may apply. For par- 
ticulars, address H. W. CADBURY, Germantown, 
Philadelphia. 


WE HAVE some interest- 
ing facts regarding the value 
of THE AMERICAN FRIEND as 
an advertising medium which 
we should be glad to give to 
any of our readers who are 
interested in the possibilities 
of advertising. There is no 
question as to the merits of 
advertising. It’s merely a 
matter of selecting the proper 
medium. THE AMERICAN 
FRIEND has a circulation of 
Over 5000 copies each week, a 
total of about 35,000 readers 
—a large percentage of all 
the Friends in this country. 
Such a publication is bound 
to have positive value to its 
advertisers. 


THE 
AMERICAN FRIEND, 
toro Arch St., Philadelphia, 


——-. 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN 1909. 


Indiana Yearly Meeting, in Richmond, 
Ind., Ninth month 22d. Timothy Nich- 
olson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. ? 

Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Wichita, 
Kan., Tenth month 8th. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, 1813 University Avenue, 
Wichita, Kan. : : 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 12th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa. 


PERKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kans. 
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FINANCIAL 


For 84 years we have been paying our cus- 
tomers the highest returns consistent with 
(} conservative methods. First mortgage loans 
of $200 and up which we can recommend after 
the most thorough personal investigation. 
$25 Certificates of Deposit also for savings investors. 


Ask for Loan List No. 702. 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment—tested by our cus- 


ay FARM MORTGAGES 


tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 


est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list. 


ELLSWORTH AND JONES. 


IOWA FALLS, IOWA. 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and Okla- 
homa, netting Investor 5 per cent, to 6 per 
cent. Safest form of investment; no fluctuations 
fn value; securities personally inspected; no 
loan made to exceed 40 percent. of ourvaluation. 
Collections made without expense to Investor. 
Long and successful experience. References 
furnished. Correspondence solicited, 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 


JosEPH J. Dickinson FRANK M. REED 
S %|NET TO| FARM 
LENDER | LOANS 


Write for up to date map of the new state and 
descriptive papers of our high grade first mort- 
gage loans on improved real estate in Eastern 
Oklahoma, the richest agricultural country in 
the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third value. 
All securities personally inspected by a salaried 
employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as teference, Insurance Com- 
panies and Individuals who have invested in 
our mortgages for years. 


THE AMERICAN INVESTMENT C0. 


WALTER B. PASCHALL, Pres’t 


ATOKA - = OKLAHOMA 


THE PATH IN THE SKY. 


The woods were dark and the night was 
black, 

And only an owl could see the track; 

Yet the cheery driver made his way 

Through the great pine woods as if it 


were day. 
I asked him, “How do you manage to 
seer 
The road and the forest are one to me.” 
“To me as well,” he replied, “and I 


Can only drive by the path in the sky.” 

I looked above, where the treetops tall 

Rose from the road like an ebony wall, 

And lo! a beautiful starry lane 

Wound as the road wound, and made it 
plain. 

And since, when the path of my life is 
drear 

And all is blackness and doubt and fear; 

When the horrors of midnight are here 
below, 

And I see not a step of the way to go, 

Then, ah! then I can look on high, 

And walk on earth by the path in the 
sky. 


There are many kinds of love, as many 
kinds of light, 

And every kind of love makes a glory 
in the night. 

There is love that stirs the heart, and 
love that gives it rest, 

But the love that leads life upward is 
the noblest and the best. 


—Henry van Dyke. 


THE CATALOG OR BOOKLET 


Which has cost time, thought and money ; 
which is sent out at a cost of from one to twenty 
cents in postage in response to a request which 
may have cost from fifty cents to two dollars in 
advertising to secure—sucha catalog should con- 
vey to the recipient an immediate impression of 
goodness; it should be ‘ different.’ We've an 
organization trained to produce such work. 
Consult us. 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE Co. 


Makers of the Better Kind of Printing 
Try Us. 921 Filbert St., Philadelphia 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided 
capital stock * F 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. 


The Provident Life and Trust Go. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


Profits, belonging to the Stockholders é . 
Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 


ASSETS, $82,228,483.14 
5,441,841.53 


7,831,007.86 


Charter Perpetual. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, 
RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, re- 
twmnable on demand, for which interest 
is allowed. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept 


And is empowered by law to act as EX- 
ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, 
RECEIVER, AGENT, etc. 


separate and apart 


from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. 


BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mer. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

Cc. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


™ WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
ASA S. WING 
JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 


FRANK H. TAYLOR 
JOHN B. MORGAN 


ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 


JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 


FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGER 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 

JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 
MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 

HENRY H. COLLINS 


| 118 S. 15th Street, 


i” If you used your tools as often 

' as a carpenter does his— they'd 
never rust, Just before putting 
them away, rub a few drops of 
Household Lubricant overthem. 
Then they'll keep their edge 
and won't rust, 


| HOUSEHOLD 
| Lubricant — 


should be used for | 
evccything about the 


house that needs oiling 
—for sewing machines, 
bicycles, clothes wring- 
ers, etc. It will not 

corrode or turn 


4 ™& rancid. Sold by 
Wt 
———— 


“=> dealers everywhere 

in the handy can 
that can be closed 
with its own spout, 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(INCORPORATED ) 


STANDARD O17. COAPANT 


Scueromever 


WALL PAPERS—All Grades 


Window Shades Made to Order 


Custom of Friends specially solicited 


Ss. FPF. BALDERSTON’S SONS 
902 Spring Garden Street, = Philadelphia, Pa. 


Phone or mail orders attended to promptly 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
Philadelphi= 


Seen PHY, TYPE WRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate 


MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones { Keystone, Race 70-09 


WAL F TONES 
LINE CUTS 
COLOR WORK 


NV. WM. Cor. 107" & ARCH 
FFHIL ADELPHIA. 


If you have anything to adver- 
tise, use the Subscribers’ Want 
Column of The American Friend. 
The cost for space is small and the 
results are almost invariably grati- 
fying. The American Friend, 1010 
Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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Reason For Existing As A Society. 


be a fellowship of men and women bound together 

for the service of others under the guidance of the 

Spirit of Christ. We live by service, and if we 
become self-centered, whether as individuals or as institutions, 
we cut away the very roots of our being . . . . This 
Society is built up upon the sacrifice of its individual members. 
It depends upon the free gift of his best by each one for the 
good of the whole. If we are truly a fellowship, every mem- 
ber must in some way share in the common work, not only 
by undertaking duties of organization in connection with 
some business meeting or in other less formal ways, but, above 
all, in our congregational worship, which must ever be the 
crown of our communion with each other and the deepest 
source of strength for all our activity. If we fail, we have 
nothing to conceal our failure, no beautiful liturgy woven by 
the piety of past ages to cover the nakedness of the present, no 
means to drown our spirit’s craving by appealing to the intel- 
iect or arousing the emotions. Yet do we not fill our lives 
with all kinds of outside activities, all the time taking for 
granted our meetings for worship, and the inner life of the 
Society? Yet in these we have each our own part and duty, 


x@) UR reason for existence as a Society is that we should 


which if neglected must be silently dragging down the worship 


and the work of others.” 
T. EpmMuND Harvey. 
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Che International Drsson 


FOURTH QUARTER. 
LESSON I, TENTH MONTH 3, 1909. 


PAUL A PRISONER—THE 
ARREST. 
Acts 21: 173 22: / 20. 
For Special Study, 21: 27-39." 


GoipEN TExt.—Thou therefore endure hard- 
ness, as a good soldier of Jesus Christ. 
A Whines sila 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Ninth month By. In the 
temple. Acts 21: 18-29. 

Third-day. Paul arrested. Acts 21: 30-39. 

Fourth-day. Paul’s address. Acts 21: 40; 
2227, 

Fifth-day. Paul spurned. Acts 22: 22-20. 

Sixth-day. Stephen arrested, Acts 6: 1-15, 

Seventh-day. Paul’s sufferings. II Cor, 11: 
23-33- 

First-day. More than conquerors. Rom, 
8: 31-30. : 


Time.—Probably in A. D. 57, when 
Pentecost came the last of May. 


Place.—Jerusalem ; in the meeting- 
place of the believers, and in the courts 
of the temple. 

Place in Paul’s life—The end of his 
third missionary journey, 

Rulers.—Nero, Emperor at Rome; 
Felix, Governor or Procurator of Judea; 
Herod Agrippa II, called king; he goy- 
erned the districts northeast of Pales- 
tine, and parts of Galileo, 

The verses previous to the lesson 
should be read. What Paul was charged 
with was a perversion of the truth, 
though it must be confessed there was 
some foundation for the charge. Paul 
did teach that: circumcision and other 
rites and ceremonies dear to the Jews 
were unessential, and it must have been 
clear to thinking, observant men _ that 
Paul’s teachings carried out would ulti- 
mately do away with Judaism. Paul’s 
action in regard to the vow was in 
accordance with his practice. (See I 
Cor. 9 : 20.) 

27. “The seven days.” The period 
between the first announcement to the 
priests and the end of the ceremony. 
Note it was the Jews from Asia who 
stirred up the movement against Paul. 


hey were probably Ephesians. (See 
verse 209.) 
28. This charge was wholly false; 


that Paul should have brought a Gentile 
within the court restricted to Jews is 
beyond belief. The penalty of death 
was imposed on those who transgressed 
this rule. 

29. “Torphimus.” (See Acts 20 : 4.) 

30. “And they laid hold on Paul, and 
dragged him out of the temple?) Rai. 
That is, out of the court of the Israel- 
ites. Possibly because they feared he 
might be killed and so pollute that holy 
enclosure. 

31. “Tidings came.” That is to the 
Castle of Antonia, the Roman headquar- 
ters, which adjoined the temple enclos- 
ure. “Chief captain.” Literally, the 
“Chiliarch.” He was the head of the 
military force; “chief” gives a wrong 
impression, for there were no other cap- 
tains, 

32. “Forthwith.” The officer knew 
the value of promptness, 

33. “Bound with two chains.” He 
believed him to be a dangerous insurrec- 
tionist—probably the Egyptian. (See 
verse 38.) 

34. This verse gives a graphic descrip- 
tion of a popular uproar, where nobody 
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is sure what is the cause of the tumult. 
“Castle.” Rather “fortress.” 

35. The soldiers were compelled to 
carry him. Probably when they saw 
Paul being carried off, their fury 
increased, 

37. “As Paul was about to be brought 
into the castle, he saith unto the chief 
captain, May I say something unto 
thee?” R. V. Paul was always ready 
to take advantage of opportunities. 
“Dost thou know Greek?” R. V. Paul 
evidently spoke to him in Greek, and the 
officer supposing him to be “the Egyp- 
tian” was naturally surorised. 

38. “Art thou not then the Egyptian 2” 
According to Josephus this man. pro- 
fessed to be a prophet and to have sup- 
ernatural power. “The four thousand 
men of the Assassins.” R. V. Josephus 
says there were thirty thousand. The 
“Assassins” were a revolutionary secret 
society in the time of Felix. They were 
called “Sicarians” from their custom of 
carrying a short sword (sica). 

39. “I am a Jew.” He wished to dis- 
claim wholly the charge of being an 
Egyptian. Tarsus was a free city and 
Paul was proud of being a citizen of a 
free city. 


40. “When he had given him leave.” 
This fact implies that Paul made a good 
impression on the officer. “Standing on 
the stairs.” This gave him a good 
vantage ground, and shows that he 
was no longer borne of the soldiers. 
“Beckoned with the hand.” Paul prob- 
ably was chained. (See verse 32; yo" sthe 
Hebrew _ language.” Not classical 
Hebrew, but the current dialect knowii 
as Aramaic. 


Paul’s speech is, even in the brief 
summary, very vivid. He takes up the 
threefold charge of disloyalty to the 
people, the law and the temple (see 
Acts 21 : 28) and explains his position. 
In this address occurs the second of the 
three accounts of Paul’s conversion, 


Christian Endeavor. 
[Communications for this department should 


he addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1124 Park 
Road, Washington, D. C] 


TOPIC FOR TENTH MONTH 3, 1909. 


LIFE LESSONS FOR ME FROM 


THE BOOK OF EPHESIANS. 

Eph. 4: 1-6, 
(Consecration meeting. )- 

DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


25-32. 


Second-day, Ninth month 27. The eternal 


purpose. Eph. 1: 1-14; 2: to. 

Third-day. My great desire. Eph. ir: 15-23. 

Fourth-day. My © spiritual resurrection. 
Eph. 2: 1-10, 

Fifth-day. The old and the new. Eph. 4: 
17-25. 

Sixth-day. Walking in the light. Eph. 5: 
I-21. 

Seventh-day. Social relations. Eph. 5: 22; 
6:65 


During the terms of Paul’s imprison- 
ment at Rome his heart went out to the 
Asiatic Christians so lately turned from 
idolatry and so surrounded by influence 
that were the very reverse of edifyine 
and as he thought of them his own 
position and needs were not the import- 
ant matters calling for attention, but 
their encouragement and instruction in 
spiritual things. But uplift in spiritual 
things involves and affects every form 
and reach of human activity, and in this 
epistle so full of the beauties and mys- 


teries of divine fellowship and of the 
ideals of our creation and redemption 
we find also a strong emphasis and 
reiterated exhortation with reference to 
plain decency and good neighborliness. 

We are to be temples for the en- 
throning and enshrining of the. God- 
head. Eden and Calvary, Sinai, Her- 
mon, Gethsemane and  Olivet—the 
Gospel and the Church, prophecy and 
history, have for their one end the 
consummation of this purpose. But the 
mystery and unspeakable gift that sur- 
pass description and challenge knowl- 
edge to ever new realms of exploration, 
transcendent as they are in one aspect, 
yet touch life daily and demonstrate 
themselves in its every relationship, 

Other worldliness and this worldliness 
are dangers both, if separated the one 
from the other. But when the lessons 
of the risen life and of the essential 
unity of man with God are made facts 
in anticipation by faith and resolve, they 
become facts in realization by the exer- 
cise of self-control and honesty and dili- 
gence and gentleness of speech. For it 
is in-such practice of the divine ele- 
ments that we learn the true meaning of 
that one hope of our calling, the one 
God and Father of all and the universal 
brotherhood given and certified thereby. 

Any amount of spiritual yearning and 
aspiration may leave us stranded on a 
desert island; and any amount of 
officious activity and intrusive offers of 
help may give us but a name as 
troublesome busybodies. But when our 
quickening into life from the dead is 
manifested in loving service, aspiration 
finds its satisfaction and labor its 
reward, 


As a South Jersey country physician 
was driving through a village, he saw a 
man amusing a crowd with the antics of 
his trick dog. The doctor pulled up and 
said: “My dear man, how ‘do you man- 
age to train your dog that way? I can't 
teach mine a single trick.’ The man 
looked up. with a simple rustic look, and 
replied, “Well, you see it’s this way: you 
have to know more’n the dog, or you 
can’t learn him nothin’.”—Christian En- 
deavor World. 


BREAKFAST A LA MODE. 


“John, I believe the new girl has 
stolen the whisk-broom; I left it on the 
dining-room table last night.” 

“I guess the joke’s on me, Mary; it 
was not quite light when I got up this 
morning and I thought you had left a 
shredded-wheat biscuit out fof my 
breakfast.”—Houston Post. 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN 19009. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Wichita, 
Kan., Tenth month 8th. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, 1813 University Avenue, 
Wichita, Kan. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 12th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


a er Ser 
We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘The 
American Friend’ *to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes te advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
\ine each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than esc. Cash with order. 


WANTED~—A houcehold helper for a small 
family of Friends. Friend preferred. Address 
“Z. X.,’? Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


The American Friend 


“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


VoL. XVI. 


WORKING FOR A SPIRITUAL GROUP. 

Last week a large congregation gathered to hear the 
installation sermon of A. Johnston Ross who has 
been called from Cambridge, England, to the Presby- 
terian Church, in Bryn Mawr, Pa. The sermon was 
a spiritual presentation of the nature and meaning 
of worship—the craving of the soul for God and the 
search of God for men to share His love and His life. 
It was from beginning to end the kind of sermon one 
would like to hear in a Friends meeting, with its 
powerful declaration that “worship is the great moral 
and spiritual opportunity of our lives, fraught with 
the highest and most beneficial results to men.” 

But even more striking than this Quaker exposition 
of worship from a Presbyterian minister was his 


sweeping exhortation to the members of his church to 


take their share in the life, work, duties, privileges 
and responsibilities of the Church. “Modern Protes- 
tantism is dying,” he said, “‘because our congrega- 
tions depend upon one man, instead of presenting a 
body of active men and women, every one of whom is 
ready to contribute his share to the advancement of 
Christ’s Kingdom. When we work for Him we must 
exercise self-repression, we must be willing to make 
sacrifices if necessary. Likewise we must listen 
intently, keeping our ears open to hear the voice of 
God. If our intentions: are sincere and honest He 
will make His presence plain.” 

This is a splendid statement of the main message 
of our Society for two hundred and fifty years. But 
we peculiarly need just now to have the message 
come back to us from outside our fold. Few things 
are easier than to slip out of personal responsibility. 
The ordinary man is glad to have somebody “do his 
religion” for him, and before he knows it, he is sitting 
back contented in his seat, listening to a sermon which 
somebody else has painfully thought out for him 
and murmuring “amen” to a prayer which has cost 
him no agonizing and no wrestling This busy age, 
with its insistent demands on our time, our energy 
and our nerves brings its special temptations to us 
to turn our meetings for worship into occasions when 
we listen to a sermon and go home satisfied with our 
piety. It is a terrible fall from the spiritual plane 
of worship and it will in the end leave us in spiritual 
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poverty as certainly as gravitation will bring a stone 
to the earth. 

Protestantism is dying—ay, and Quakerism, too, is 
dying 
cease to contribute “their personal share to the 
advancement of Christ?s Kingdom” and cease to open 
personally their ears to hear the voice of God. 

You may turn the old “meeting” into a church- 
service, you may please some ears with the song ot the 
choir and the peal of the organ, you may raise the 
dignity of the service by having the exercises run 
smoothly in the hands of one man in place of the 
awkward effect of spontaneous speaking, but if you 
get “grace and dignity” at the expense of true wor- 
ship of heart and true travail of soul on the part of 
all the members you have paid a deadly price. 

These are the things to consider. We are drift- 
ing slowly but surely toward shoals and dangers and 
we ought at least to have them pointed out before we 
T have no love for any of the 


whenever the members of a congregation 


are stranded on them. 
traditionalism of ancient Quakerism and | do not 
care how fresh and modern we make our meetings, 
providing we make them vital, spiritual and dynamic. 
The first concern must be to spiritualize, gird and 
anoint, equip and empower the membership itself for 
the real business of religion. Any methods that 
short-circuit this and take a quick cut to religious ease 
and comfort, any schemes which make the Church a 
home and shelter for religious parasites are mortally 
dangerous and should receive a vigorous challenge. 
Dr. Ross is right in opening his term of service for a 
church with the public resolve to labor “to present a 
body of active men and women” and “to make all the 
members contribute to the advance of the kingdom ;” 
and let us, who have always held the corporate idea, 
see to it, in our meetings, that before everything else 


we cultivate the group. 
Fi. M. ogee 


DOORS TO SERVICE. 


The stirring of new life in London Yearly Meeting 
has found expression in a number of ways effective, 
and at the same time consistent with Quaker princi- 
ples. Among us the best known of these are the 
““Week-end Conference” and the “Adult School,” but 
there are yet two other ways in which our friends 
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across the sea are finding opportunity for religious 
service and growth. They are so full of promise that 
they merit consideration, if not a careful trial, this 
side the Atlantic. We refer to the “Pilgrimage” and 
the “Fireside Gathering.” 

Possibly the English people are more fond of walk- 
ing than we Americans, possibly their country-side 
has more of historical interest, possibly they do not 
feel the fatigue of business as we do; at any rate 
their young Friends have been the first to find a most 
inspiring service in going out in groups to small meet- 
ings and to the homes of isolated Friends. Some- 
times the service requires a train ride, sometimes a 
tramp of several miles, sometimes both, but they go 
and with them they take a spirit of good cheer and 
fellowship. It is not an aimless country ramble with 
a chance season of worship at a convenient cross- 
roads, an old meeting house, a quiet hillside, or a 
shady spot in the woods; it is a “pilgrimage” born 
of a desire to enlarge Christian fellowship, definitely 
planned and backed by a religious purpose. The 
work has already been taken up in a small way in 
this country with encouraging results, but to the great 
mass of our people it is practically unknown. By 
way of suggestion we are publishing this week “The 
Diary of an Easter Pilgrimage.” It shows how wor- 
ship, recreation, and instruction were mingled in a 
Why should we not have some- 
thing of the kind at least once a year in a hundred 
communities throughout the United States and 
Canada ? 

Think what it might mean to scores of small meet- 
ings to be visited in this way by a group of earnest, 
consecrated young Christians who know how to 
translate religion into life. Think what it would 
mean to have the young people of a quarterly meet- 
ing who are interested in the welfare of Quakerism, 
make pilgrimages to needy points, counsel together 
as to ways and means of helpfulness, gain inspiration 
from each other, enlarge their sympathies by contact 
with other people; and minister not by song and ser- 
mon alone, but by a cheering presence, and a kindly, 
helpful, spirit. 

And what would form a more effective center for 
such a movement than a Quakerism class or a Round 
Table. Here as nowhere else young Friends become 
acquainted with Quaker ideals and are enthused with 
loyalty for the Society. But we cannot go into 
details. Some of our readers may have suggestions 
to offer and our columns are open. 

Another work that promises rich spiritual return is 
“The Fireside Gathering,” or, as it is sometimes 
called, the “‘talk-it-over” meeting. These are small 


most helpful way. 


gatherings of earnest people, usually held at the home 
of a mutual friend, where after a simple meal, or 
light refreshments, those present discuss some aspect 
of religious life, in an informal way, each contribut- 
ing from his own experience. Freedom and candor 
are encouraged. No one attempts to force his ideas, 
but each seeks to profit by the experience of others. 
Thus religious life is extended and enlarged by 
fellowship. THunger for this kind of ministry seems 
to be very general. Some idea of its popularity in 
England can be gathered from the discussion it 
excited in the recent yearly meeting. One Friend 
said: 

It is a mistake to suppose that these (Firestde gatherings ) 
meant just a little social time. They are real opportunities for 
talking over some of the most deeply spiritual subjects. To 
many of our meetings they had brought fresh life. 

Another thought: 


There was evidence that life was coming to the quarterly 
meetings, and that along the line of fellowship rather than of 
set meetings, we were seeking to bring in those of varied 


thought and creed. By Fireside Talks after a common meal — 


help had been given in matters of spiritual experience; and 
these sometimes culminated in times of devotion which were 
amongst the best that he had ever known. 


And still another told how: 


Under such circumstances one was obliged to be natural, 
and to use only the words that one would use in ordinary life; 
the whole thing was part and parcel of life, and that was one 
great strength of these gatherings. Some Friends saw a vision 
of what the Society might be when fellowship was their means 
and end. 


From another source we learn that: 

A London Friend gathers half a hundred young art students 
together once a month to discuss religious thought and pres- 
ent-day problems; they meet together in perfect freedom as 
a family by the fireside, the young men say that which is in 
them, they learn one another’s outlook and share both their 
religious doubts and experiences; at Bournville and other 
places the “fireside” or “talk-it-over” gathering is becomin 
daily more popular in spite of its awful name. : 


_How much these gatherings remind us of those in 
Galilee and Judea when Jesus was one of the group! 


[For THE AMERICAN FRIEND. ] 


WHAT IS HIGHER CRITICISM ? 


BY RAYNER KELSEY. 


The writer has been asked this question at times 
by people of varying shades of theological belief. 
This article is written, therefore, with the thought 
that many people, whatever their attitude toward the 
Biblical phase of modern criticism, would appreciate 
an attempt to answer the above question in a concise, 
untechnical statement. 

In the first place it will be best to change the title 
expression ‘Higher Criticism” to the more suitable 
and somewhat more inclusive term “Modern Critical 
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Method.” The terms Higher Criticism and Lower 
Criticism are not much used by scholars because the 
distinction between the two terms is not very service- 
able. When the terms are used, Higher Criticism 
means the critical study of documents as a whole 
with reference to authorship, date, and reliability. 
Lower Criticism is rather the minute study of the 
letters, words, and phrases of a document in the 
effort to decide exactly what ‘the writer said. This 
latter is especially important when the document is 
old and the writing poor, dim, or in some very 
ancient language. Lower Criticism, then, would try 
to help the translator answer the question: What did 
the writer say? Higher Criticism, on the other hand, 
would seek to answer the questions: Who was the 
author, when did he write, and may we rely upon 
his statements? But these two critical processes are 
of the same genera] nature, and are part and parcel 
of what is quite properly called the Modern Criti- 
cal Method. 

To understand this modern method of study it is 
necessary first of all not to misunderstand the word 
“critical.” Like many other words in our language 
it has at least two different meanings. We might 
say that a man is in a critical attitude toward the 
present national administration. In this case we 
should mean that his attitude is hostile. But the 
word as used in this article has no such meaning. It 
means rather “careful,” “painstaking,” “exact.” For 
example, the writer knew a scholar who was asked to 
criticise before his class a certain text-book in his- 
tory. He consequently spent some days in a minute, 
searching study of the book. He then came before 
the class with his criticism, which was a sweeping 
approval of the book. Of course his opinion might 
have been the reverse. But in either case it would 
have been criticism as the word is used to describe 
this modern method of study. 

In this usage the word merely gets back to its 
original meaning, for the English word “criticise” 
comes to us through the Latin from a Greek verb 
meaning to separate, examine, or judge. In this 
etymological content is suggested the separation of 
an object or a theory into its component parts for the 
purpose of careful examination and judgment. 
Indeed, the old Greek verb is full of suggestion, for 
the critic should be like the just judge. The ideal 
attitude of mind sought after by the critical scholar 
is that of perfect open-mindedness. He tries to be 
entirely without bias either for or against the object 
of his inquiry, so that he may be the more sure to 
discover the truth of the matter. Only as he 
approaches his’ ideal of absolute fairness and judge- 
likeness, does he bring lasting satisfaction to him- 
self and credit to his profession. 

In a study of the origin and development of the 
modern critical method one must immediately get 
rid of the idea that it is a process used exclusively in 
Bible study. On the contrary this method has been 
developed and used very much more in other fields of 
research. Its general acceptance and use in the field 
of Biblical study has been comparatively recent. 


Origin of the Critical Method. 

The term Modern Critical Method like many other 
terms is only relative. The critical method of study 
has been used to a degree for centuries, or speaking 
ma very general way, always. But it has made such 
great strides during the past two centuries that we 
may very properly add to it the term modern. Some 
of the recent achievements will be illustrated in the 
latter part of this article. To go back to the begin- 
nings of the movement that has resulted in these 
modern achievements, is a far quest. Seed time and 
harvest are often far apart in history. Many places 
and many tendencies might be called the beginnings 
of the critical movement, for it was slow-born. But 
the time of Roger Bacon, about the end of the 13th 
century, is a fairly good and logical place to begin. 

To understand the movement that began at this 
time it is necessary to understand something of the 
eight preceding centuries, which are usually called 
the Middle Ages (when that term is used in its broad- 
est sense). Recent historians think much better of 
the Middle Ages than did those of the preceding gen- 
eration, and see in them much growth toward unity 
and enlightenment. Yet the fact will always remain 
that there was much ignorance, superstition, and dis- 
organization during the long centuries following the 
fall of Rome in 476 A. D. But amidst the confusion 
caused by the invasion of all western and southwest- 
ern Europe by barbarous northern tribes, there was 
an immediate and continued effort at reorganization. 
Even the Feudal system is no longer looked upon by 
historians as a disorganizing agency, but rather as an 
effort toward local organization at a time when the 
higher governments were proving inadequate for the 
protection of life and property. One tendency is to 
be noticed especially in this long, hard struggle for 
the reorganization of society. It was a time for 
great leaders, or great organizations to command, and 
for the masses to obey. The leader of the organiza- 
tion might be local, as in the feudal unit, or world 
wide (in claim) as was the case with the Roman pon- 
tiff and the Catholic hierarchy, but always the masses 
must obey. Even where the forms of democracy were 
tried, despots in fact continually rose to power. Of 
course the most striking examples of the tendeney 
toward centralized organization were the Roman 
Church and the Holy Roman Empire. Later his- 
tory has witnessed the failure of the attempt to 
organize society spiritually and temporally on quite 
so large a scale. Yet these great organizing, central- 
izing efforts during the Middle Ages taught men to 
obey. 

Such a process, carried to an extreme, is almost 
sure to lead to a degree of mental and spiritual stag- 
nation. This happened during the Middle Ages. 
There is not space here to trace the tendency, but it 
was there. The results may be seen clearly at the 
close of the period. It seems strange to us that men, 
and even scholars, should have still held in the 13th 
century to the old Ptolemaic theory of the 2d century 
that the sun circled about the earth; or that the works 
of Aristotle, written more than three centuries before 
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the Christian era, should be considered as containing 
practically the sum total of attaimable knowledge ; or 
that popes and church councils could be considered as 
infallible guides in doctrinal and spiritual matters. 
Yet such things were seriously believed by the people 
of the 13th century. Indeed many such and similar 
beliefs persisted well into the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies. From the standpoint of mental and spiritual 
initiative and conquest the western world was very 
largely at a standstill during the Middle Ages. 

At the time of Roger Bacon, however, in the 13th 
century, a few great scholars began to take a new 
attitude toward things. The thought began to breed 
in men’s minds that perhaps there were some new 
things yet to be found out. Roger Bacon himself 
made the somewhat startling statement that even if 
Aristotle had planted the tree of knowledge, it had 
‘not as yet put forth all its branches nor produced all 
its fruits.” Bacon believed that truth could be dis- 
covered much better by careful observation and by 
experiments aided by proper instruments, than by 
poring over the crude Latin into which the works of 
Aristotle had been translated. 

This may really be called the beginning of the 
critical method. To be sure it grew slowly at first, 
but it grew. It entered. into every department of 
human knowledge—into some quickly, into others 
slowly. 

It led to the great Renaissance or re-birth period ; 
to the revival of art, the revival of letters, the revival 
of science, the revival of mechanical invention, the 
revival of geographical exploration, the revival of 
philosophical and theological speculation. 

What a procession of startling events is marshaled 
at the mention of any one of these great revivals! 

The revival of mechanical invention suggests the 
mariner’s compass, gunpowder, printing, the tele- 
scope, the microscope, the pendulum clock, the spin- 
ning-jenny, the power loom, the steam engine, tele- 
graph, telephone and a thousand minor inventions. 
We remember, too, that travel at the close of the 
Middle Ages was no whit easier than at the begin- 
ning. It was made practicable in many places only 
by the remains of the substantial old Roman roads 
built centuries before, when people did things. It is 
a far cry from the slow travel of a lumbering cart 
to the swoop of an aeroplane. But the revival of 
mechanical invention wrought the miracle, and inci- 
dently along the way gave to the world steamships, 
locomotives, electric railways, and automobiles. 

The revival of geographical exploration suggests 
a thousand new islands, with a liberal sprinkling of 
continents and oceans, and a conquered North Pole. 

In the field of religious doctrine and church polity 
the new inquiry led straight and unflinchingly from 
the speculation of the 14th century to the Reforma- 
tion of the 16th, and the multiplied sects of the later 
centuries. Almost any man felt equal to the “con- 
quering of a creed” and the setting up of a sect in 
harmony with his own ideals of doctrine or church 
government. 


So went the counlieere matey. in every field by the | in details. 


newly awakened mind of man. There was a new 
pulse beat in the world. Men could find things out. 
Some good things were yet under cover. The fields 
of knowledge had not all been farmed out to the 
ancients, nor fenced in for fallow-keep in the interests 
of a church hierarchy. 

This breaking away from religious and scholastic 
authority ; this unleashed quest for hidden truth; the 
wondrous deep digging and fine searching of the fol- 
lowing centuries developed gradually what is today 
called the Modern Critical Method. 


The Critical Method in Historical Research. 

This method of careful, exacting research has been 
developed in one form or another in every field of 
inquiry. In the field of historical study it has been 
especially needful and has been very highly devel- 
oped. Therefore, in the remainder of this article, the 
attempt will be made to explain this modern method 
as applied to the study of history: to show what it is, 
how it has developed, and what it has accomplished. 

In the beginning it must be remembered that the 
facts of history cannot be studied as those of biology, 
chemistry, or astronomy. ‘Trained men cannot go 
into a laboratory or observatory and examine the facts 
of history at various angles, through powerful glasses. 
Instead there is often recourse only to written state- 
ments made by careless or prejudiced men. Often- 
times, moreover, there were no written records made 
at the time an event occurred, and the only record 
available was written many years, perhaps centuries 
later. The only record of the aboriginal races of 
most countries is in the material relics they left 
behind them. Their burial grounds may be opened 
and their bones carefully measured to ascertain the 
size and shape of the ancient people. Their utensils, 
weapons, and the remains of dwelling places tell 
something of their life habits. 

However, during the periods studied most exten- 
sively by historians there were some inscriptions or 
written documents made and left behind. Yet the 
trouble is that there are often the most meager 
accounts of very important events. If there are 
several accounts they almost always differ. The 
writers were often careless or prejudiced. If the 
writer was very much interested in the event, his 
interests perhaps gave him a biased view of the situa- 
tion; if he was not much interested he probably did 
not take accurate account of the affair. The chief 
records we have of several centuries of early English 
history were kept by church men in the monasteries. 
Consequently, if a statesman happened to be 
a churchman or friendly to the church; he was likely 
to be deseribed as very wise and good. If he was 
unfriendly to the church he was apt to be pictured 
as a very wicked man who did only bad things. If he 
had little influence either way upon the church there 
might be little said about him at all, even though his 
work was very important in some aspects. 

Again, if a record is written long after an event 
took place it is almost sure to be inaccurate, at least 
There is a famous description of the bat- 
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tle of Roncesvalles (A. D. 778) contained in the 
Chanson de Roland written in the 11th century. In 
this account the soldiers in the battle are described 
as wearing the heavy, knightly equipment of the later 
century. 

Another illustration may be taken from English 
history, one of the most interesting periods of which 
is the 5th century when the Teutonic tribes from 
Western Europe invaded Britain and laid the foun- 
dations of our modern English race. But with 
regard to the beginnings of these invasions we have 
but one slight contemporary record. This is in the 
form of a Latin chronicle kept by a writer at Rome, 
far from the British shores. For the year 409 A. D. 
this chronicle says: ‘““The provinces of Britain were 
laid waste by the incursion of the Saxons.” For the 
year 441 it says: “The provinces of Britain, which up 
to this time had been torn by various slaughters and 
disasters; are brought under the dominion of the 
Saxons.” Some centuries later the story of the Saxon 
incursions was recorded by other writers and these 
later accounts say the invasions began in the year 449 
A. D. These illustrations show what meager material 
and what discrepancy of statement face the historian 
of such a period. 

One other phase of the historical problem must 
be mentioned. During the early and middle cen- 
turies of our era the accounts of great events or 
heroic men generally abound in stories of strange 
or supernatural manifestations. Especially is this 
the case where the accounts were written some time 
after the event took place. Apparently only a few 
years are needed to make a great deed grow to a 
supernatural one. For example: In 452 A. D. there 
was danger that Attila with his terrible Huns would 
attack Rome. But Pope Leo went to meet the invader 
in Northern Italy, and by supplication, or bribery, 
or threats, or all ofthese combined, succeeded in 
turning him away from the proposed attack. We 
have a simple and apparently accurate account of this 
event written just three years after it happened. But 
later on another aceount was written, which shows 
the growth of legend. This account tells just how 
Leo felt and how he acted as he went to meet Attila. 
It also gives the exact words spoken by the Pope, as 
if they might have been taken down in shorthand at 
‘the time. Moreover, the following incident is given 
as the turning point in the great event: “As Leo said 
these things Attila stood looking upon his venerable 
garb and aspect, silent, as if thinking deeply. And 
lo, suddenly there were seen the apostles Peter and 
Paul, clad like bishops, standing by Leo, the one on 
the right hand, the other on the left. They held 
swords stretched out over his head, and threatened 
Attila with death if he did not obey the pope’s com- 
mand. Wherefore Attila straightway 
promised a lasting peace and withdrew beyond the 
Danube.” 

The foregoing is one of hundreds, perhaps thou- 
sands, of instances where historical documents abound 
in stories of angelic interposition and supernatural 


manifestation. 


Another intricate problem for the historian is due 
to the fact that it was a very common practice in the 
early centuries for men to write treatises of various 
kinds and, for one motive or another, sign the name 
of some other person to them. Of course the tempta- 
tion was to adopt the name of some great or good per- 
son whose opinion would be likely to carry much 
weight. Thus the question of genuine authorship is 
often a perplexing one. 

The above illustrations indicate what a difficult 
problem it must often be to extract reliable informa- 
tion from records which are often so meager and so 
inaccurate. The processes by which the modern critt- 
cal historian tries to arrive at approximate accuracy 
under such untoward circumstances can only be cata- 
logued here in the briefest way. 

(To be continued.) 


THE DIARY OF AN EASTER PILGRIMAGE. 


BY WILFRID J. GIBBINS.. 


On Thursday evening, the 8th of Fourth month, at 
Liverpool Street Station, we were gathered together ; 
a party of about thirty happy-looking people. We 
were “pilgrims” bound to Colchester for Easter. 

Arriving at our destination we hastened to what is 
described by Bunyan as the pilgrim’s supper; this 
was provided by Wilson Marriage, who, though 
unavoidably absent from home, wished to accord us a 
hearty welcome by giving us a good square meal. It 
served as a time of introduction to hosts and hostesses, 
and before supper was over we were chatting as if we 
had known one another for years. 

A surprise awaited the men. When they inquired 
with whom they were staying they were told to “step 
this way,” and in a few minutes found themselves at 
the Friends meeting-house, up the stairs to the adult 
school rooms, and there on the floor were a score of 
mattresses, blankets, ete. The “mixed” look on some 
of the faces showed how little prepared they were for 
this ordeal, but very soon everyone was tucked up and 
fast ( ?) asleep. 

We awoke on Good Friday to find the sun shining. 
Breakfast over we went for a stroll by the river, 
thence to the devotional meeting. This was followed 
by Elizabeth Fox Howard’s lecture, “The Problem 
of Renunciation.” After dinner the pilgrims divided 
into two parties, and guided by local Friends went 
for a ramble in the country, coming home ready to 
do justice to the tea kindly provided by Joseph John 
Cross. He explained later that we were not creating 
a precedent by coming to Colchester as pilgrims, 
because in the days of his grandfather young Friends 
used to come and sleep in a room in his warehouse. 

The evening lecture was by Douglas Pepler on 
“The Place of Quakerism in the Church of Christ ;” 
it was followed by a very free discussion. By this 
time the roll of pilgrims had increased to nearly 
forty. 

We paid a visit to the Castle on Saturday morning, 
holding our devotional meeting in its library, while 
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afterwards we listened to a reading on James Parnell, 
by Theodore Grubb. He selected passages from 
Charlotte Fell Smith’s interesting book. A drive to 
Brightlingsea in the afternoon was much enjoyed. No 
pilgrim will ever forget the gathering at Dilbridge 
Hall in the evening, beginning with a serenade out- 
side the windows, passing into lively minstrel songs 
within and ending in prayer. 

Sunday morning found the pilgrims scattered far 
and wide, as all the adult schools within about twenty 
miles were visited. We returned in the evening for 
the fellowship meeting held before the public meeting. 
It was a time of wonderful inspiration, hence the pub- 
lic gathering was a good one and helpful to many. 

Up to now the weather had been all sunshine, but 
Monday showed us that, as in other towns, the sun 
does not always shine at Colchester. This did not 
prevent a party of us from going abroad. The lec- 
ture was to have been given by Douglas Pepler, but 
being slightly indisposed his place was taken by Mrs. 
Bigland, who gave an exceedingly interesting lecture 
on the social problem of “The Child.” After posing 


before a photographer we were taken over the town | 


hall, spending a very instructive hour there. We 
could not stay longer owing to a pressing engagement 
in the form of a football match between elevens rep- 
resenting the Pilgrims and Essex Friends. I was 
informed that in this meeting we came into closer 


contact with one another than at any other time dur- | 


ing our visit; our 4-3 victory enabled us to hobble 
home to the tea to which 130 sat down. 
had been increased by the delegates from all the adult 
schools near. The evening was spent in discussing 
the difficulties and possibilities of the adult school 
movement; it was a very live meeting, forty taking 


parte A. 


Our numbers | 


We said farewell one to another, feeling sad that it | 


was all over, and yet knowing that it would prove an | 


inspiration to us in the dull days that often come in 
the common round of our daily life. 


INCIDENTS AT THE TIME OF THE AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION, CONNECTED WITH 
SOME MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY 
OF FRIENDS. 


BY GEORGE VAUX. 


As is well known, the British army, under General 


River, the right wing resting at Valley Forge, 
opposite Fatland Ford, and the left wing being near 
Moore Hall, and about in the position where Phenix- 
ville now stands. Washington detached a small part 
of his army, and sent it to endeavor to cut off the 
supplies on the rear of the British. This detachment 
was encamped on the night of the 20th of Ninth 
month, near Paoli, where it was surprised by the 
British, and a battle ensued, popularly known as ‘‘the 
massacre of Paoli,” though probably not more of a 
massacre than all battles are. 

Edward Randolph, who was, or had been a Friend, 
Was attached to this section of the army, whether as an 
officer or & private, I do not know. He was grievously 
wounded, and left on the field as dead. A British 
otticer and soldier passed him, and the soldier raised 
his musket and was about to shoot the prostrate man, 
when the officer restrained him, saying that powder 
was too scarce to waste on dead rebels. The couple 
passed on, leaving the supposed dead man as they 
found him. But Edward Randolph, though very 
seriously wounded, was not dead, and he was subse- 
quently found and taken to a neighboring farmhouse. 
There he was nursed, and recovered. He afterwards 
became a worthy member of Philadelphia North 
Meeting, and for some years oceupied the position of — 
an Elder; he lies buried in Friends Western Burial 
Ground. ; 

Washington himself appears to have made a per- 
sonal recognisance of the position of the British army, 
and passing down the north side of the Sehuylkill, 


| seems to have arrived in the afternoon of the 21st at 


the residence of my grandfather, James Vaux, which 


| was at atland Ford, on the north side of the Schuyl- 
: “DS kill River, opposite Valley Forge, where the right 
fellowship meeting concluded our visit. 


wing of the British army was located. The house 
was on the crest of the hill, the ground sloping off in 
front to the river and overlooking the Valley Forge 
district. Thus Washington was in a position to view 
a large part of the army of his antagonist. 
Washington supped with my grandfather, 
remained over night, and took breakfast with him on 


_ the morning of the 22d, when he departed. The after- 
_ noon of the same day Howe himself crossed the river 
_and went to my grandfather’s house, where he took 


Howe, landed at the headaf the Elk River, in north- | 
eastern Maryland, on the 28th of Eighth month, | 


1777, and marched forward 
Delaware, near the southern boundary of Pennsyl- 
vania, moved to intercept it, and the hostile armies 
met near Birmingham Friends Meeting House, and 
the Battle of Brandywine ensued, resulting in the 
defeat of Washington, who retreated to Pottsgrove, 
now Pottstown, on the northeast bank of the Schuyl- 
kill River, where the American army was on the 20th 
of Ninth month, 1777. 

The British moved northward, and on the same 
date were located on the south bank of the Schuylkill 


into Pennsylvania. | 
Washington’s army, which had been at Wilmington, | 


supper, remained over night, and took breakfast there 
on the morning of the 23d. On the previous evening, 
he probably issued from my grandfather’s house the 
order for his army to cross the river, which it did 
during that night and the morning of the 23d. It is 
quite probable that Howe slept in thé same bed that 
Washington had occupied the previous night. He 
said to my grandfather that from what he could see 
with his spy-glass, he must have had some prominent 
officer of the rebel army with him the night before. 
My grandfather replied, “Yes, he had General 


| Washington,”? “Oh,” said Howe, “I wish I had only 


known that, and I would have tried to catch him.” 
It will thus be seen how the whole future of the Amer- 
ican cause was involved in this trifling incident, for 
the hope of suecess undoubtedly rested almost entirely 
upon Washington’s life. 

/ 
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The whole of Howe’s army was thus across the 
river by 3 o’clock on the afternoon of the 23d, and as 
it embraced some 15,000 to 20,000 men, it must have 
occupied a very large part of my grandfather’s 300 
acres, and also considerable acres on adjoining land 
* * % * a * * * * * % * 
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Howe’s army rapidly advanced and took possession 
of Philadelphia. The Battle of Germantown 
occurred on the 4th of Tenth month, and Washington 
was repulsed and fell back, later crossing the Schuyl- 
kill River and going into winter quarters at Valley 
Forge in the Twelfth month of the same year. The 
whole encampment was in full view from my grand- 
father’s house, laid out almost as a map before him. 
The northern end of the celebrated Sullivan’s bridge 
was on his plantation; and, as the American picket 
line on that side of the river must have been far 
beyond his house, it is evident that his intercourse 
with the officers and privates of the army must have 
been constant. 

In Fourth month, 1778, Elizabeth Drinker and 
several other Friends visited Washington at Valley 
Forge for the purpose of interesting him in procurin 

: 8 p 
the release of the Friends, of whom her husband was 
one, who were exiled in Virginia, for their supposed 
sympathy with the Royalist cause. Beyond obtain- 
ing a pass to Lancaster she was unsuccessful in her 
efforts * % * * * * * * * * * * 

It is known from contemporary manuscripts in my 
possession signed by Nicholas Waln and _ other 
Friends that my grandfather’s plantation was devas- 
tated by the opposing armies, and that he suffered a 
loss of upwards of £1,000 in consequence. 

One of my grandfather’s sisters-in-law, an English 
lady, visited him at his plantation a few years later, 
after the war was over, and writes thus in her diary as 
to the walk she and others took whilst on this visit : 

First-day, 9 Mo. 10, 1786. Pretty soon after dinner we pre- 
pared for a walk to the River Schuylkill, about a_ mile 
through a beautiful and romantic woods, in which our inno- 
cent employ was to examine the different flowers, far exceed- 
ing ours in number at this season of the year. When we 
reached the side of the water our way was more rugged, with 
more bushes, which we were obliged to step high to avoid. 
Saw some remains of a bridge built over this river in the war, 
which was vainly thought could stand many a blast; however, 
one severe frost carried it quite away. [This was Sullivan’s 
Bridge.] What a dismal situation brother and sister must 
have been in at that time, an army encamped on their planta- 
tion, pulling down every fence and pulling up every tree. 

My great-grandfather, John Head, was an affluent 
merchant in Philadelphia during and before thé 
Revolution, a leading citizen, and a Friend highly 
esteemed, having his membership at Market Street 
Meeting. He resided close to the meeting-house on 
Second Street, immediately opposite the place of wor- 
ship belonging to the Episcopal sect, commonly 
known as “Christ Church.” 

In common with other wealthy merchants of those 
days when there were no banks, John Head kept in 
his house a considerable percentage of his estate in 
gold and silver coin. A part of the furniture of 
houses of that class of persons was an “Tron Chest” 
in which such treasure was kept. Such an article 
“would be but little precaution against thieves in the 
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present day. The incident which follows appeared in 
a Philadelphia newspaper more than sixty years ago, 
and | have a good deal of hesitation in referring to it 
in this paper, as I do not know on what authority it 
is based, and I have never heard of any family tra- 
dition in relation te it. What seems to be a refer- 
ence to the same incident, however, appears in at least 
one historical work, though no name is mentioned. 
Some of the statements which accompany the news- 
paper account are manifestly erroneous, and yet parts 
which refer to John Head may be correct. I know 
that he had been kind to the congregation which wor- 
shiped across the street from his residence, and that 
they reciprocated his kindness by ringing the church 
chimes when his vessels were sighted in the Delaware. - 
I quote from the article those parts which relate to 
him, leaving readers to form their own opinions as 
to the genuineness of the story: 

During the period when the Continental Army lay near the 
City of Philadelphia, in 1776, the condition of American affairs 
became so hopeless that many despaired of success, and began 
to consider means for putting an end to the war. The Rey. J. 
Duche was at that time assistant rector of Christ Church 
and St. Peter’s, the Rev. William White, afterwards Bishop, 
being rector. Gen. Washington attended the services of the 
Episcopal Church, and was an intimate friend and frequent 
guest of Mr. Duche. At the solicitation of some members of 
the Church, Mr. Duche addressed a letter to Gen. Washington 
advising an armistice or capitulation. The letter was without 
signature, but was traced to the author and subjected him to 
much public censure. [It seemed to be necessary to extricate 
Duche from his uncomfortable position, and he appears to have 
conferred with Washington and Robert Morris as to some plan 
by which to relieve the Continental Army, and thus place him- 
self in a more favorable light. It was agreed that Robert 
Morris should call upon John Head and he accordingly] called 
upon his Quaker friend, explained the distressed situation of 
the army, the gloomy prospect of public affairs, and the neces- 
sity of raising a sum of money for immediate use. The mer- 
chant listened with much attention. “But,” said he, “you 
know the principles of my sect, and that we cannot conscien- 
tiously do anything to promote or keep up a war.” Morris 
renewed his expostulations, and with such good effect that the 
old gentleman, suddenly jumping up, said, “Robert, on that 
mantel is a key, in that room is an iron chest.” He said no 
more but took his hat and walked out of the house. Morris 
understood the matter, took the key and opened the chest and 
took out $60,000 in gold and silver, which was forthwith 
removed on drays, and was the means of relief to many a suf- 
fering soldier. Clothing and shoes were procured, and (not 
long after) the battle of Trenton was fought and affairs took 
a different turn. 

[ will close this paper with an account of a some- 
what different character from the others, yet in some 
degree kindred. 

Another relative of mine, a younger brother of my 
grandfather( both, however, born in England), was 
a pronounced Royalist, and, though living in Phila- 
delphia, where an extremely “rebel” feeling existed, 
he was so imprudent as to join with others of similar 
sentiments in singing in a prominent place ‘God 
Save the King.” The whole party was immediately 
arrested and put in confinement, but soon paroled, 
with the conditions that each should keep to his house, 
and do nothing antagonistic to the American cause. 

Soon afterwards my relative left the country by 
stealth, and fled to London, the place of his birth, 
where his parents continued to reside. At this time 
he was engaged to be married to a Philadelphia lady, 
to whom and one other person only he communicated 
his design. . 
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After the war was over he went from London to 
Paris, and there before Benjamin Franklin took the 
affirmation of allegiance to the American government, 
and then ropuene to America. Soon plewards he 
was married to his Philadelphia friend, who had 
waited so many long years for him.—From the Jour- 
nal of the Friends Historical Society, Seventh 
Ce 1909. 


pnt Viens nit Beet Bay Cnpirs. 


THE PLACE OF THE QUAKER MESSAGE IN 
MODERN LIFE. 
BY ALLEN D. HOLE. 
(Concluded. ) 

God ever present with every soul—that is the cen- 
tral message of Quakerism for men of these times in 
which we live. The fundamental need and condition 
is unmistakeable: They who are entrusted with this 
message, if the message is to be delivered effectively, 
must have experience of the presence of God. 

How many of us gathered here are ready to say in 
our own hearts—‘God does indeed dwell with men 
on the earth, for I have opened the door to Him, and 
He has come in to abide?’ I say, can we assure our- 
selves of this in our own hearts, for I should not be 
willing to ask any one to open to others the sacred 
experiences of his inmost life, except as he sees for 
himself the time and occasion that is right. There is 
an undoubted value in testimonies put in words; 
words coming from a sincere and honest heart often 
strengthen purpose, and deepen character and spirit- 
ual life. But our inward experiences are of less 
interest and value to those about us to whom we are to 

carry the message of salvation, than ate our outward 
acts, and the experiences men have with us. So that 
it is certainly well within the limits of truth to say 
that the message which we, as Friends, bear to the 
men of this generation, will be found to be in its 
essence, the message which our lives show forth, 
rather than the words we may say about our religious 
experiences. I do not wish to be misunderstood ; our 
words are a part of our lives; but if our words and 
the message of our daily acts disagree, it is the acts 
which will be accepted as showing our true character. 

T know that in this I am saying nothing new ; ; but, as 
I have said before, the message of Christianity i is ever 
the old, old, yet none the less beautiful story; and I 
am trying to set forth what seems to me the great, 
urgent need of our times; we have a beautiful theory 
of the Christian life; and I would not use the word 
“theory” to suggest that what we believe is less or 
more than the truth, it is the truth; but the way in 
which the truth is to be fitted to our times, the way 
we can get this truth of the possibility of living a 
sayed, efficient, helpful life, brought home to men and 
women so that they will understand it and be inclined 
to accept it and act upon it—the way to do this is to 
live the life ourselves, that life which is hid with 
Christ in God. Men of our times demand proofs, 
visible, tangible evidenee. Our message must include 


the evidence which is the final test of any religious 
doctrine, the evidence of transformed lives. 

Here is an instance which illustrates both the need, 
and in part the way in which the message we have 
may supply the need; I shall mention an actual 
occurrence, but I have no reason to believe that it is 
isolated; all who are here no doubt know of many 
other instances precisely similar in all essentials. 
Two women were in conversation; they were women 
of experience, active in all the various departments 
of work which the Church is carrying on, and mind- 
ful also of the duties and privileges which citizenship 
brings, without regard to denominational boundary 
lines. The talk had been for a little time on an inci- 
dent such as comes, sad to say, to almost every com- 
munity; an incident which showed plainly to all 
what sometimes may be known only to the few—the 
shipwreck of a soul. And then one of the women 
used these words, “I feel that there is nobody whom I 

can trust.” 

Perhaps that should be considered only the expres- 
sion of a momentary impulse; but when that feeling: 
of distrust finds expression again and again, as we 
know it does, there is small need to offer any proof 
that we are needing more men and women whose 
lives from childhood up to youth and on through to 
mature years and old age, do show that their trust 
has been constantly in Him in whom is no “variable- 
ness nor shadow cast by turning.” 

We, as young Friends, young Christians, have an 
opportunity which should be of priceless value—the: 

opportunity to live a whole life unselfishly. There 
is a sentiment abroad in the land to the effect that in 
youth there may well be some sin before the duties of 
life come too heavily. The words of the most elo- 
quent preacher, or even the authority of the Bible 
itself will little avail to convince the generation that 
is just coming to the age of independent decisions, 
without the example of: some lives of young people 
who have kept the faith to show what strength and 
beauty of character can come from a whole life of 
Christlikeness; and as such lives are seen and the 
number of them increases, we may hope that faith in 
God and humanity may falter less in some than now. 

There are numerous specific ways that might be: 
named, in which this fundamental conception of 
Quakerism—the continual presence of God in the 
soul of man—may be brought with clearness to men 
of this generation : 

Two boys were once sent by their father to re- 
plant corn. They were provided with hoes, and a 
supply of corn. They worked well for a while, but 
soon became tired; presently they reported that all of 
the corn had been used; this, of course, necessitated 
a trip after another supply, which came as a wel- 
come change of occupation. Some time after when 
the corn began to come up, the father understood why 
the supply had given out so soon, for certain re- 
planted hills showed a seore of young stalks where 
there should have been but three or four. It may 
be said that the boys were thoughtless; that they did 
not know that they were damaging the chances of best 
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success for their father’s work for the summer. But, 
however, it might have been, those boys did know 
that they were doing something wrong; they were 
doing something they would not have done if their 
father had been present—something they would not 
have done if any one for whose opinion they cared, 
had been present. Let us, as older children, ask 
ourselves if we either habitually or occasionally do 
anything which we would not do if Christ in bodily 
form were standing at our side; do we do anything 
_which we should not wish Him to know; do we 
remember that we cannot hide from Him? Our mes- 
sage to the world today is primarily that God dwells 
with us continually. Shall we be able really to con- 
vince others that this is true—or even that we act- 
ually believe that it is true, if we are convicted of 
repeatedly doing things or leaving things undone 
that we should be willing to have Him know. 
* * * % * % % * * * 
We no longer have the test of fines and imprison- 
ment, by which to show to the world that the words 
we say about Christ are realities in our lives, but 
daily life affords us even better opportunities. You 
some day present a check at a bank to be cashed; the 
cashier hands you your money, and you find it is 
$5.00 short of the amount your check called for. 
You go at once, show your money and ask for the full 
amount. Another day you present another check; 
_ you receive your money, count it, and find that you 
have received $5.00 more than your check called 
for. Do you go back at once, show your money and 
pay back the $5.00? Some men will say, “It is the 
cashier’s business to see that he does not make that 
kind of mistake,” and thus quieting the conscience 
if it has been aroused, will go on. No one may ever 
know; sometimes it will be openly told as a good 
joke on the cashier. 
check remember that the message he is carrying to 
the world by that act, is not the message of love 
which comes from the life sacrificed outside the gates 
of Jerusalem. There are, no doubt, many who would 
go back to a cashier and return him the money; but, 
do you think you could influence a cashier to become 
a Christian if he knew you put money in your pocket 
that was not yours, all because of his mistake ? 

% % * * or * * * % % 
It may seem strange that in a discussion of the 
Quaker message, so little should be said about what 
may be regarded as distinctive marks of Quakerism ; 
that is: plainness and simplicity of life; leadership 
in reform movements, such as activity against the 
liquor traffic, and war; support of educational and 
philanthropic movements; testimony against oaths, 
whether administered in courts of law or by secret 
social organizations; and as to worship, service with- 
out the so-called sacraments and ritual. But, as I 
understand it, these are but some of the external 
manifestations of the life with God in the soul; they 
are all forms of activity which may be taken on by 
those who are convinced of their beauty or utility or 
desirability, regardless of whether there is continued, 
conscious communion with God in that inner sane- 


But let the man who cashed the ~ 


tuary where the spirit of man meets the Spirit of 
God, where there is the sense of a oneness which is 
closer than breathing, nearer than hands and feet.” 


% x 5 
% * * * + * % 
‘ * 


And so, the message of Quakerism to men of this 
generation should be, first of all, the message of a 
life; a personality which is being transformed from 
glory to glory into the image of the Lord the Spirit. 
Lives such as these will find means of external 
expression in a variety of ways; and as the trend of 
Christian teaching and practice in all denominations 
is markedly toward that of the early Friends, par- 
ticularly with reference to the spirituality of wor- 
ship, and international peace, we may expect to see 
results from lives of this kind, which, will, in the 
main, realize the ideals proclaimed by George Fox 
and his associates. It will mean not only a victorious 
Chureh, but it will mean also a united Church; a 
united and a victorious Church; to this end let us 
“Consecrate, Co-operate and Concentrate;” and as 
we work toward this end, taking counsel daily of 
Him who knows the end from the beginning, let us 
remember the words of Habakkuk , spoken with 
respect to a vision which he had seen: “—though it 
tarry, wait for it, because it will surely come; it will 
not delay’ 


Methods of Wark. | 


WAYS OF HELPING OUR MEETINGS. 


1. Let us attend meetings for worship and for 
discipline as regularly as possible. 

2. To think seriously of our meeting and of its 
members during the week, is to render a real service. 

3. Let us make it our business to get to know a 
certain number of our fellow members, with whom as 
yet we have only shaken hands at the meeting-house. 

4. Let us try to keep the means of helping the 
spiritual, intellectual and social needs of fellow mem- 
bers uppermost, however worthy and engrossing other 
interests may be. 

5. Let us remember that new occasions and 
developing characters require new or adapted 
methods. Therefore do not bury a meeting library 
without considering whether a book-lover as librarian, 
supplied with, new Friend books, may not do a great 
work among the congregation and oceasional “drop- 
pers-in.”’ 

6. Also, whilst the old style mid-week meetings 
may be dwindling in size, let us consider whether 
weekly fireside gatherings, one, two, or three (accord- 
ing to the size of the meeting), may not be very help- 
ful to our members. 

7. If the young people of the meeting are not, 
apparently, becoming definitely attached to the 
Society, let us think and pray until we see ways of 
helping them. 

8. Let us assist each member to some useful work 
for the meeting. As a rule, new-comers are either 
under or over-loaded with work. In this connection 
keep in mind children’s schools, reading circles, 
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literary and debating societies, the visiting of meet- 
ings, and home and foreign missionary work. 

9. We should remember that a want of vocal min- 
istry, or a lack of power in it, can be remedied if 
those conscious of the need are willing to be led into 
this as into other service for their fellow members. A 
short meeting for prayer, held on a week-day night, 
or before the First-day meetings, may be very help- 
ful in this and other connections.—Preface to Report 
of the Yorkshire “1905” Committee for 1908. 


Chings of Juterest Among Ourselues 


Sylvester Jones writes from Gibara, Cuba: “All in good 
health here. Our day school opened with nearly thirty pupils, 
about all we can accommodate with our small quarters.” 


Anna Elizabeth Winslow, teacher of English in Friends 
University, Kansas, has been granted leave of absence for the 
year 1909-1910, to pursue special study at Missouri University. 
This is a step in the right direction. 


J. Emory Hollingsworth, formerly of Penn College, more 
recently of Chicago University, has removed to Austin, Texas, 
where he will be instructor in Greek in the University of 
Texas for the coming year. 


Pliny Fry and wife, formerly of New Sharon, Ia., have 
removed to Albion, lowa, he having accepted a call from the 
Friends of that place to become their pastor. Let his friends 
note their change of address. 

Nathan Brown, who has been doing pastoral work at differ- 
ent points in Stella Quarterly Meeting, Okla., for the last 
eight years, is moving to Haviland, Kansas. Friends should 
note his change of address from Cherokee, Okla., to Haviland, 
Kansas. 

North Branch Academy, Kansas, opened on the 2oth ult., 
with an enrollment of 34. Arthur C. Bailey, B.S., and Eliza- 
beth Dean Bailey, A.B., both of Penn College, will be the 
teachers for the year. The interest shown in the school is 
very encouraging. 

Fowler Academy, Kansas, opened on the 6th inst. It is 
expected that the enrollment will reach 35 or 40 during the 
first term. The school is in charge of H. H. Townsend as 
principal, assisted by Mary Franklin. ‘The art work will be 
in charge of Martha Little. 


Rufus M. Jones went to Chicago last week to attend the 
funeral of little Catherine Comfort, daughter of William Wis- 
tar and Mary Fales Comfort. ‘The child was nine months 
old and died after a short illness at the home of her grand- 
father, David Fales, Lake Forest, Ill. 


H. Edwin McGrew will serve the meeting at Los Angeles, 
Cal., as pastor for another year. During the past year the 
meeting has had a healthy growth. Matilda Brown, the 
monthly meeting correspondent, and her husband, William 
Brown, expect to attend the approaching yearly meeting at 
Wichita, Kansas. 


H. Edwin McGrew of Los Angeles, J. J. Mills of Whittier, 
Andrew F. Mitchell of Long Beach, Sylvester Newlin of 
Pasadena Monthly Meeting, Thomas Newlin, president of 
Whittier College, Sarah Jane Hadley, Thorntown, Ind., also 
nearly 100 more Thorntown people attended the Thorntown 
Picnic in a park at Los Angeles, Cal., the oth inst. 


The last session of Stella Quarterly Meeting was held at 
Ringwood, Okla., on the 3d, 4th and 6th inst. A large amount 
of business incident to the approaching yearly meeting was 
transacted. Charles Straughan, Wakita,,Okla., was appointed 
clerk for the coming year. No visiting ministers were pres- 
ent. Nathan Brown, who has been in the quarterly meeting 
for eight years, preached his farewell sermons First-day. 


Alfred Hadley, writing from Richmond, Ind., the 12th inst., 
says: “We start for home tomorrow. We are the only 
family of Friends living in Orlando, Fla., that stay there all 
the year round. Have taken the Christian Worker and THE 
AMERICAN Friend for over 50 years.” It might be well for 
Friends traveling in Florida to remember his address, 314 
Robinson Avenue, Orlando, Fla. 


The annual picnic of Cornwall Quarterly Meeting; New 
York, is an event of more than ordinary interest. It was held 
the middle of last month in Storr’s Grove at New Paltza@New: 
From an extended account, which appeared in the local paper, 
we learn that 1,500 “picnickers” were present, most of them 
from the Bible schools at Milton, Plattekill, Clintondale, and 
Tillson. The Bible school workers are the prime movers in 
this annual outing. The first picnic was held 43 years ago, and 
has been repeated every year since. Only thrice during all 
this time have the Friends been compelled to postpone their 
picnic on account of inclement weather. 

New Garden Quarterly Meeting, North Carolina, held at 
Greensboro on the 11th inst., was well attended. The meet- 
ing on ministry and oversight spent the time chiefly in dis- 
cussing the exercise of the yearly meeting as sent down by 
minute, insisting on more definite and decided activity on the 
part of all ministers, elders and other members, and recom- 
mending that pastoral committees arrange to have more per- 
sonal pastoral work done. It was resolved to follow the 
recommendation of the yearly meeting. 

The monthly meeting directed heretofore to be established 
at Kernersville, was opened and its representatives welcomed 
to this meeting. The previous request of Greensboro 
Monthly Meeting to establish a monthly meeting at Pomona, 
was granted and a committee appointed to open the monthly 
meeting the 22d inst. 

Ernest E. Taylor, an English Friend, who visited this 
country a_year ago this summer, and who is very much inter- 
ested in First-day school and adult school work, writes from 
Bannisdale, Malton, concerning a new institution which is 
just being opened at Leeds, England, for afternoon and even- 
ing educational work. The institution goes by the name of 
“Swarthmore,” and in speaking of it Ernest E. Taylor says: 
““Swarthmore’ has sprung out of our realization that so many 
earnest workers in and about our large towns are keenly desir- 
ing educational facilities in order to better fit themselves for 
work in our Friends meetings and in adult schools. 

“Concurrently, a similar settlement is being opened at York. 
‘Swarthmore’ is to be managed by a committee formed from 
Leeds Preparative Meeting and the Yorkshire 1905 Commit- 
tee. York is mainly under the control of adult school authori- 
ties, several of whom, however, are Friends.” 


A native of Jamaica who was converted in our mission 
there and who is now in this country educating himself, writes: 
“I was greatly shocked when I returned to Washington and 
learned, from mail that had been waiting me here for nearly 
two months, that Arthur H. Swift, of the Friends mission in 
Jamaica, was dead. Indeed this is a great man fallen. TI 
knew Mr. Swift well and indeed he was a man through whom 
one might see the Savior for whom he so zealously labored.. 
The new Friends church, which he had just completed, is 
indeed a memorial to him in that colony. A minister of the 
humblest sect among the Christian believers yet one respected 
and loved, honored and sought by prelates and people of the 
most pompous of Protestant adherents. ‘This is a true testi- 
mony of that dear man who left ease and comforts that were 
accessible and went to a distant shore that he might labor and 
extend Christ’s kingdom here on earth. It touches me very 
much that such a faithful servant of the Lord should leave 
a center of need in the midst of his most useful career, but 
we cannot always understand. 


DIED. 


Corrin.—At the residence of his parents, 517 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, Ninth month 5, 1909, Ralston Roberts Coffin, 
son of William _E. and Lydia R. Coffin and grandson of 
Charles F. and Rhoda M. Coffin, in the 27th year of his age. 
He was a Christian and bore a long and painful illness with 
great fortitude and Christian resignation. 


Ditton.—At North Branch, Kansas, Ninth month 6, 1900, 
Bertha A, (Price) Dillon, wife of Luther Dillon, aged 32 


\ years. 
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PASS THE WORD AL 


It won’t cost you a penny to reach out 
a helping hand to a great army of hon- 
est, hard-working and deserving men 
and women. 

Just your moral support will insure 
work, a living, and comforts which are 
now either partly or wholly denied them, 

How so? 

Come on, let’s have a look. 

You've often been importuned. and 
many have been commanded by adver- 
tisements or otherwise to “refuse to 
buy anything unless it bears the union 
label.” 
~ It really is a “demand” that you boy- 
cott the products made by over 80 per 


cent. of our American workingmen and, 


women who decline to pay fees to, and 
obey the dictates of the union leaders. 

It demands that you ask the merchant 
for articles with the “union label,” thus 
to impress him with its importance. 

It seeks to tell you what to buy and 
what to refuse. The demands are some- 
times most insolent, with a “holier than 
thou” impudence. 

It demands that you take away the 
living of this 80 per cent. of American 
workingmen and women. 

Is that clear? 

Why should a small body of working- 
men ask you to help starve the larger 
body? 

There must be some reason for the 
“union label” scheme. 

Run over in your mind and remember 
how they carry on their work. 

During a discussion about working or 
striking in the coal regions, about 25,000 
men preferred to work, they had wives 
and babies to feed. The union men said 
openly in their convention that if the 
employers didn’t discharge these men 
they (the union men) would kill them. 
_ So they dynamited about a dozen 


homes, maimed and crippled women and | 


children and brutally assaulted scores of 
these independent workers. 


The big boys of the union men were | 


taught to pound the school children of 
the independent men. How would you 
like to have your little girl shortly 
grown from the toddling baby who used 
to sit on your lap and love “Daddy” 


pounded by some big bullies on her way 


home from the school where she had 
gone to try and please Daddy by learn- 
ing to read? 

The little bruised face and body would 
first need tender care while you ponder 
the inscription writ deep in your heart, 
by that Master and Guide to all human 
compassion, “Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren ye have done it unto me.” 
Then perhaps you would drop to your 
knees and pray Almighty God for 
strength in your right arm to strike one 
manly and powerful blow for baby’s 
sake, even if you went to death for it. 

Helpless children were brought home, 
with faces black or bleeding from the 
blows and kicks of these fiends, teaclting 
independent Americans that they must 
stop work when told and pay fees to the 
leaders of “labor.” Thousands of men 
women and children have been treated 
thus. 

From somewhete, Oh, Father of us all, 
we try to believe that You look with 


pitying eyes upon these brutal blows, 
cuts and scars on the many human 
bodies made in your likeness and image. 

They are beautifully and wonderfully 
made, each the dwelling place of a 
Divine Soul. 

Is it Your wish that they be crushed 
by iron shod heels, cut by knives or torn 
asunder by bullets and dynamite? 

May we venture to think that a lon: 
suffering patience is extended in the 
hope that the men and women of Amer- 
ica may some day wake to a realization 


of the awful cruelties perpetrated by | 
this spirit of oppression and that they | 


will some time learn the lesson that the 
“sacred gift of human freedom and 
liberty” was given by God and must be 
defended even to death itself. 

Our forefathers were used by the 
Infinite God to establish our freedom in 
1776, and our fathers gave freely of 
their blood and treasure to establish the 
freedom of the black. Now again it 
seems we are called upon to protect our 
brothers and ourselves from that old 
time spirit of tyranny which comes up 
from time to time to force people to obey 
tyrannous rules and bend the knee of 
the slave. 

In Wellston, Ohio, thirty Americans 
sought employment in a factory. They 
were seeking to earn food for their 
families. . They were bombarded by 
rocks and pounded with clubs in the 
hands of union men. 

One of the injured, John Brannihan, 
was taken to the city hospital with a 
broken jaw, crushed skull and other 
cuts and bruises. He was the father of 
two children, and was thought to be 
dying. Perhaps he did. I don’t know, 
but I sometimes wonder what the chil- 
dren said to Mother when “Papy” didn’t 
come home, and how they and the little 
woman got any food, and how they 
could place their wrongs before their 
own American fellows. 

Mayhap some time some kind person 
will equip a home where the orphans 
and widows of the victims of the Labor 
Trust may be cared for and fed. 

It would take a big home. It has been 
said there were 31 Americans, many of 
them fathers, killed in one strike (the 
teamsters in Chicago), and over 5,000 
maimed, many for life. That’s only one 
“lesson” of these bullies. There are 
literally thousands of cases wherein your 
fellow American has been assaulted, 
maimed or killed by these men. The 
same work is going on day by day. Sup- 
pose you make a practice of picking out 
each day from the papers, accounts of 
brutality to American workingmen who 
prefer to work free from the impudence 
and tyranny of self constituted leaders 
(?) than to be always subject to their 
beck and call, pay them fees and be told 
by them when and where to work and 
for whom. You will discover the same 
general conditions underlying all these 
daily attacks. 

In every case the workingman pre- 
fers to be free. He has that right. He 
then tries to go to work. He and his 
family sorely need the money for food 
or he wouldn’t run the risk of his life. 
Many such a man has wiped the tears 
away and quieted the fears of a loving 


wife, left with a kiss on her lips, set his 
manly jaw and walked into a shower of 
stones and bullets to win food for the 
loved mother and _ babies. 

A good many have been brought home 
on stretchers with blood oozing from 
nose and ears, some cold, while some 
gradually recover, and carry for life the 
grim marks of the ‘“‘union label.” 

They are your fellows, my friends, and 
yet you supinely read the accounts and 
say “too bad.” 

Have you grown so calloused that 
you care nothing for the sufferings of 
these men who need food and these 
helpless ones who rely on the life and 
strength of husband and father? 

Let us hope that soon you may be 
moved by a just God to rise in your 
might and by voice and pen, by vote 
and right arm you will do a man’s part 
in protecting yourselves and your 
brothers from this onslaught on Ameri- 
can citizens. ‘This cruel warfare is car- 
ried on not always to raise wages, but 
to establish union control, kick out the 
independent men and establish the 
“Tabel.” 

Unfortunately the “Labor movement” 
which started many years ago honestly 
enough, has fallen under control of a 
lot of tyrannical, vicious “men of vio- 
lent tendencies.” 

There are too many to attempt to 
name. You can recall them. They 
include men who have planned the mur- 
ders of miners, teamsters, pressmen and 
carpenters, shoemakers and independent 
workmen of all kinds. Many of them 
have escaped hanging by an outraged 
public only because juries became terror 
stricken and dared not convict them. 

Some have been punished slightly and 
some, including the principal officers of 
this nefarious crew are\now under sen- 
tence to imprisonment but have appealed 
their cases. 

Right here some apologist rises to 
protest against “speaking thus of labor- 
ing men.” Bless your dear heart, it 
isn’t the honest and real workman who 
does these things, it is the excitable ones 
and toughs and thugs who don’t work 
except with their mouths, but have 
secured control of too many unions. I 
don’t even attempt to specify the crim- 
inal acts these persons have assisted or 
winked at in their plan for destroying 
free workingmen and forcing men to 
stay in “the union” and then under their 
control. The newspapers for the past 
seven years contain almost daily accounts 
of the criminal, lawless and tyrannical 
acts against American citizens and 
haven’t told half the tale. Right here it 
becomes necessary to say for the ten 
thousandth time that there are scores of 
honest law-abiding union men who 
deplore and are in no way responsible 
for the long infamous record of the 
‘Tabor Trust” under its present man- 
agement, but they don’t seem to stop it. 

The men who manage, who pull the 
strings and guide the policy have made 
the record and it stands, as made by 
them. 

Examine, if you please, the record of 
a string of members of the American 
Federation of Labor and you will view 
a list of crimes against Americans, stu- 
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pendous beyond belief. They defy the 
laws, sneer at the courts, incite mobs 
and are avowed enemies of the peaceable 
citizens of all classes. 

This band wields an iron bar over 
their subjects and drives them to idle- 
ness whenever they want to call a strike 
or exact extra pocket money for them- 
selves. 

Men don’t wan’t to be thrown out of 
work and lose their livelihood, but what 
can they do when the slugging and mur- 
dering committee stands always ready 
to “do them” if they try to work. 

The poor women and helpless chil- 
dren suffer and no one dares present 
their case to the public. They must suf- 
fer in silence for they have no way to 
right their wrongs, while the notoriety- 
seeking leaders carry out their work. 

These men cannot thus force oppres- 
sion on the weak and innocent or use 
them to bring newspaper notice to them- 
selves and money to their pockets unless 
they can “hold them in line.” 

Therefore, with the craft of the fox 
*~ and venom of the servant they devise 
the “union label” and tell the public to 
buy only articles carrying that label. 

Smooth scheme isn’t it? 

They extract a fee from every union 
man, and in order to get these monthly 
fees, they must hold the workers in “the 
union” and force manufacturers to kick 
out all independent men. 

Can anyone devise a more: complete 
and tyrannical trust? 


If allowed full sway, no independent 
man could keep working in a free fac- 
tory, for the goods wouldn’t sell no mat- 
ter how perfectly they be made. ‘Then, 
when the factory has been forced to 
close and the employees get hungry 
enough from lack of wages the workers 
must supplicate the union leaders to be 
“allowed“ to pay their fines (for not 
becoming members before) and pay their 
monthly fees to the purse-fat managers 
of the Labor ‘Trust. Thereupon (under 
orders) before the factory be allowed 
to start they must force the owners of 
the business to put on the “union label” 
or strike, picket the works, and turn 
themselves into sluggers and criminals 
towards the independent workers who 
might still refuse to bend the knee and 
‘bow the head. 


In the meantime babies and mothers 
go hungry and shoeless, but who cares. 
The scheming leaders are trained to 
talk of the “uplifting of labor’ and 
shed tears when they speak of the 
“brotherhood of man” meaning the 
brotherhood of the “Skinny Maddens,” 
“Sheas,” “Gompers,” ct al, always ex- 
cluding the medium or high-grade inde- 
pendent workers. 


Perhaps you have noticed lately that 
the makers of the finest hats, shoes and 
other articles have stopped putting on 
the union label. Naturally the Labor 
Trust managers have ordered théir 
dupes to strike, lie idle, scrap, ‘fight, 
slug and destroy property to force the 
makers to again put on “the label.” But 
for some reason the buying public has 
been aroused to the insults and oppres- 
sion behind it and in thousands of cases 
have refused to buy any article carrying, 
what someone named the “tag of servi- 
tude and oppression.” 


The bound and gagged union slave is 


fined from $5.00 to $25.00 if he buys any 
article not bearing the “union label.” 
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Nevertheless, he, time and again, risks 
the penalty and buys “free” goods sim- 
ply in order to help the fellow working- 
man who is brave enough to work where 
he pleases without asking permission on 
bended knees from the bulldozing lead- 
ers who seek by every known method 
of oppression and hate to govern him. 

If these poor wageworkers will thus 
brave fine and slugging to help out the 
other men who seek to live a free life 
under our laws and constitution cannot 
you, reader, help a little? 

Will you reach out a hand to help an 
independent workman to earn food for 
his wife and babies? Or will you from 
apathy and carelessness allow him to 
be thrown out of work and the helpless 
suffer until they prostrate themselves 
before this stupendous and tyrannical 
aggregation of leeches upon _ honest 
American labor? 

The successor of Henry Ward Beecher 
in Plymouth church, Brooklyn, says: 

“Union labor hatred for labor burns 
like a flame, eats like nitric acid, is 
malignant beyond all desrciption. But 
the other day, a woman representing a 
certain union visited many families in 
Plymouth church asking them to boycott 
a certain institution. * * * sAlas this 
union woman’s hatred for non-union 
women burned in her like the fires of 
hell. 

She was pitilessly, relentlessly and 
tirelessly pursuing the non-union women 
and men to destroy the market for 
goods, to ruin their factory and to 
starve them out. 

In the French revolution only 2 per 
cent. of the French people believed in 
violence. ‘The 98 per cent. disclaimed 
violence and yet the 98 per cent. allowed 
the 2 per cent. to fill the streets of 
Paris with festering corpses, to clog the 
Seine with dead bodies, to shut up 
every factory in Paris, until the laboring 
classes starved by the score. 

The small per cent. element in the 
Labor Trust which hates and seeks to 
destroy the large per cent. of independ- 
ent Americans sends out letters declar- 
ing “free” industries unfair and tries to 
boycott their products. If they could 
bind everyone it would bring suffering 
upon hundreds of thousands, immeasur- 
able ruin upon the country, and land it 
absolutely under control of men now 
attempting to dictate the daily acts of 
our people and extract from each a 
monthly fee. 

There are babies, children, women 
and honest, hard-working and _ skillful 
fathers who rely upon the protection of 
their fellows, when they seek to sell their 
labor where they choose, when they 
choose, and for a sum they believe it to 
be worth. 

Every citizen having the rights, pri- 
vileges and protection of a citizen has 
also the responsibility of a citizen. 

The Labor Trust leaders may suavely 
“request” (or order those they can) to 
buy only “union label” articles, and you 
can of course obey if you are under 
orders. 

Depend upon it, the creatures of the 
Labor Trust will, upon reading this, 
visit stores and threaten dire results 
unless all the things bear “the label.” 

They go so far as to have their women 
pretend to buy things, order yards of 
silk or cloth torn off and various 
articles wrapped up and then discover 
“no label” and refuse them. That’s been 


[Ninth month 


done hundreds of times and is but one 
of the petty acts of hatred and tyranny. 


Let no one who reads this article 
understand that he or she is asked to 
boycott any product whether it bears a 
“union label” or not. One has a con- 
stitutional right to examine the article 
and see whether its makers are Labor 
Trust contributors and slaves or are 
free and independent Americans. 


I have tried to tell you something 
about those who are oppressed, vilified, — 
hated, and when opportunity offers are 
attacked because they prefer to retain 
their own independent American man- 
hood. ‘These men are in the vast 
majority and include the most skillful 
artisans in the known world. ‘They have 
wives and babes dependent upon them. 


These men are frequently oppressed 


‘and have no way to make their wrongs 


known. ‘They are worthy of defense. 
That’s the reason for the expenditure 
of a few thousands of dollars to send 
this message to the American people. 
Remember, I didn’t say my “excuse” 
for sending it. ‘The cause needs no 


“excuse.” 
Chea Oar: 


Battle Creek, Mich. 
N. B. 


Some “parlor socialist” who knows 
nothing of the Russian Czarism of the 
great Labor Trust will ask right here: 
“Don’t you believe in the right of cer- 
tain workmen to ‘organize?’” Oh, yes, 
brother, when real workmen manage 
wisely and peacefully, but I would 
challenge the right of even a church 
organization when its affairs had been 
seized by a motley crew of heartless, 
vicious men who stopped industries, 
incited mobs to attack citizens and 
destroy property in order to establish 
their control of communities and affairs, 
and subject everyone to their orders and — 
exact the fees. When you see work of 
this kind being done call on or write the 
prosecuting officers of your district and — 
demand procedure under the Sherman 
anti-trust law, and prosecution for con- 
spiracy and restraint of trade. We have 
the law but the politicians and many of 
our officers even while drawing pay 
from the people are afraid to enforce it 
in protection of our citizens and now the 
big Labor Trust is moving heaven and — 
earth to repeal the law so their nefarious — 
work may be more safely carried on. _ 

But You. Why don’t you strike out 
and demand defense for your fellows? 

Put your prosecuting officers to the 
test and insist that they do their sworn 
duty, and protest to your congressmen 
and legislators against the repeal of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust law. Its repeal is 
being pushed by the Labor Trust and 
some big capital trusts in order to give 
each more power to oppress. Do your 
duty and nrotest. In this great Amer- 
ican Republic everyone must be jealous 
of the right of individual liberty and 
always and ever resent the attempts made 
to gain power for personal aggrandize- 
ment. 

Only the poor fool allows his liberty 
to be wrested from him. 

Someone asks “how about your own 
workmen ?” 

I didn’t intend to speak of my own 
affairs, but so long as the guestion is 
almost sure to be asked I don’t mind 
telling you. 
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The Postum workers are about a 
thousand strong, men and women, and 
don’t belong to labor unions. The 
Labor Trust has, time without numbers, 
sent “organizers” with money to give 
“smokers,” etc., and had their “orators” 
declaim the “brotherhood of man” busi- 
ness, and cry salty tears describing the 
fearful conditions of the “slaves of capi- 
tal” and all that. But the “confidence 
game” never worked, for the decent and 
high-grade Postum workers receive 10 
per cent. over the regular wage scale. 
They are the highest paid, richest and 
best grade of working people in the 
state of Michigan and I believe in the 
United States. 
own homes, and good ones. 
wages come 52 weeks in a year and are 
never stopped on the order of some paid 
agent of the-Labor Trust. They have 
savings accounts in the banks, houses of 


They mostly own their | 
Their | 


| 


their own and steady work at high 
wages. 

They like their daily occupation in 
the works (come and ask them) and are 
not slaves, and yet the Labor Trust 
leaders have done their best to ruin the 
sale of their products and force them 
into idleness and poverty. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


pasted across it saying “Returned 
because it don’t bear the union label.” 
Then we join hands and sing a hymn 
of praise for the discovering by some- 
one that our souls are not seared with 
the guilt of being conspirators to help 


_ bind the chains of slavery upon fellow 


It would cost the workingmen of Bat- | 
tle Creek (our people and about 3,000 | 


others) from $1,000.00 to $2,000.00 a 
month in fees to send out to the leaders 
of the Labor Trust, if they would allow 
themselves to become “organized” and 
join the Trust. 

Not for them, they keep the money, 
school the children and live “free.” 
That’s some comfort for white people. 

Once in a while one of the little books 
“The Road to Wellville,’ we put in the 
pkgs. of Postum, Grape-Nuts and Post 
Toasties, is sent back to us with a sticker 


_— 


Americans by placing added power in 
the hands of the largest, most oppres- 
sive and harmful trust the world has 
ever seen. 

When you seek to buy something 
look for the “union label” and speak 
your sentiments. That’s an opportunity 
to reach out a helping hand to the 
countless men and women in all kinds of 
industry, who brave bricks, stones and 
bullets to maintain their American man- 
hood and freedom by making the finest 
goods in America and which do not bear 
the seal of industrial slavery, the “Union 
Label.” 


Events and Comments 


bert D. Curtis, of the Lick Observatory, 
and a photograph has been made with 
the aid of the Crossley reflecting tele- 
scope. 


President Taft has started on his 


extensive tour through the West and | 
South. As we are going to press he is | 


making his way Westward, speaking at 
the larger centers. While he is not on a 
lecture tour, his speeches nevertheless 
will give the -public plenty to think 
about, since he is discussing in his 
judicial way many large questions that 
are commanding the attention of 
thoughtful men, and which will be the 
basis for legislation during the coming 
Congress. 


Postmaster General Hitchcock has 
signed an order increasing the fee for 


the registration of mail from eight to | 


ten cents to take effect Eleventh month 
Ist. The order also increases the maxi- 
mum indemnity paid to the owner of 
a lost or rifled registered letter from 
$25 to $50, thus doubling the depart- 
ment’s liability for valuable articles. 
The postmaster general is now con- 
sidering new features, including 
establishment of a package registration 
system with a five-cent fee, and. of a 
special class for registered matter of 
high value, with an increase in the 
indemnity to $100 and an increase in the 
fee to 20 cents, the limits fixed by law. 


The President has exonerated Secre- 
tary Ballinger, of the Interior Depart- 
ment, from the charges brought against 
him by a subordinate, L. R. Glavis, Chief 
of the Field Division. According to 
Glavis, Secretary Ballinger has used his 
official knowledge improperly in favor- 
ing the Cunningham Syndicate in get- 
ting possession of large and valuable 
tracts of forest and mining lands in 
Alaska, estimated worth $1,000,000,000. 


While President Taft’s letter does not | 


seem to deny that this private corpora- 


tion is acquiring the property in ques- | 


tion, he does make it plain that in his 
opinion Secretary Ballinger has in no 
wise used his official knowledge to aid 
the syndicate in its investments. L. R. 
Glavis has been discharged from the 
department. 


the | 


A hundred brief words, weighted 
each with approximately $1,000,000, and 


——————— | containing in their entirety the last testa- | 
Halley’s comet has been found by Her- | 


ment of FE. H. Harriman, make his 
widow, Mary Averell Harriman, prob- 
ably the wealthiest woman in the world. 
It is perhaps the briefest will on record 


for the disposal of an estate of such | 


magnitude. The will reads as follows: 

“T, Edward H. Harriman, of Arden, 
in the State of New York, do make, 
publish and declare this as and for my 
last will and testament; that is to say: 

“I give, devise and bequeath all of my 
property, real and personal, of every 
kind and nature, to my wife; Mary A. 
Harriman, to be hers absolutely and 
forever; and I do hereby nominate and 
appoint the said Mary A. Harriman to 
be the executrix of this will. 

“In witness whereof I have hereunto 


set my hand and seal this eighth day | 


of June, in the year nineteen hundred 
and three. 
“EDWARD H. HARRIMAN.” 

“Signed, sealed, published and 
declared by the testator as and for his 
last will and testament in our presence, 
who at his request and in his presence 
and in the presence of each other, have 
each of us hereunto subscribed our 
names as witnesses. 

“CHARLES A. PEABODY, 
‘CaCy DE GE ORK? 

Wall Street estimates that Mary A. 
Harriman will inherit in realty and per- 
sonal property between $75,000,000 and 
$100,000,000. 


Since a number of Friends are closely 
associated with the mission work at 
Canton, China, many of our readers will 
be pleased to learn that the University 
Medical School in Canton, has acquired 
a large tract of land upon which a hos- 
pital and, later, buildings for instruction 
will be erected. Joseph McCracken, who 
went to China three years’ ago as the 
representative of the University of 
Pennsylvania, is now the chairman of 
a committee representing all the Chris- 
tian denominations with missions in 
Canton. By means of this committee 
these .denominations will co-operate in 
the establishment and maintenance of 
the hospital and college. 

It is expected that this college in Can- 
ton will be the pioneer in medical edu- 
cation in China. The movement was 
started by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Among its trustees are George 


Wharton Pepper, Samuel F. Houston, 
Dr. Charles H. Frazier, formerly dean 
of the medical department, and Dr. Wil- 
liam Campbell Posey. 

Since Dr. McCracken went to China, 
he has been running a dispensary in a 
rented building, studying the Chinese 
language and teaching subjects related 
to medicine in the Christian College in 
Canton. One of our own members, Dr. 
W. W. Cadbury, was sent to his assist- 
ance last spring. This summer Dr. 
T. M. Li, a Chinaman, who was grad- 
uated from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania last Sixth month, and (Miss) 
M. C. Soles, a graduate of the training 
school for nurses at the University Hos- 
pital, have joined him. 


New York has judiciously combined 
the two chief nautical events of its his- 
tory in the Hudson-Fulton celebration 
which begins. on Seventh day, Ninth 
month 25th, and continues for a fort- 
night. Hudson’s discovery was _ inci- 
dental to his search for a passage 
through the new continent to the markets 
of the Far East. He returned to Hol- 
land and the next year started on his 
fatal voyage to the northern sea which 
bears his name. His voyage will be 
represented to the eye in the celebrations 
by a reproduction of his vessel, the 
Half Moon, built in Holland and man- 
ned by sailors from the Dutch navy in 
the dress of Hudson’s time. ‘The tidal 
estuary which Hudson explored as far 
as the site of Albany afforded an ideal 
experiment ground for early steam navi- 
gation. Fulton was not the pioneer in 
the application of steam to navigation, 
but he reached the first conspicuous and 
commercial success in the Clermont, a 
reproduction of which on the original 
scale is to be another feature of the 
great water parades. ‘The interest of 
the celebration has become international 
through the co-operation of Holland 
and the coming of ships from the navies 
of Great Britain, France, Germany and 
Italy. Our own navy will be repre- 
sented by fifty-three vessels, including 
sixteen battleships. ‘The smaller ships 
of this great fleet will accompany the 
river craft in a parade as far north as 
Albany. A rightful part in this cele- 
bration will belong to the mother church 
of the New York settlements, the 
Reformed Protestant Church of, New 
York. which has been in continuous 
activity since 1628. 
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FARM MORTGAGES 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment—tested by our cus- 
tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 
est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list. 


ELLSWORTH ANv JONES. 


IOWA FALLS, IOWA. 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and Okla- 
homa, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. Safest form of investment; no fluctuations 
in value; securities personally inspected; no 
Joan made to exceed 40 per cent. of our valuation. 
Gollections made without expense to Investor. 
Long and successful experience. References 
furnished, Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind 
JosEPH J. DicKINsoN FRANK M. REED 


6’ NET TO | FARM 
LENDER | LOANS 


Write for up to date map of the new state and 
descriptive papers of our high grade first mort- 
gage loans on improved real estate in Eastern 
Oklahoma, the richest agricultural country in 
the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third value. 
All securities personally inspected by a salaried 
employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance Com- 
panies and Individuals who have invested in 
our mortgages for years. 
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WALTER B. PASCHALL, Pres’t | 


ATOKA - = OKLAHOMA 


FROM OHIO 


—We’ve just received an order for 
letterheads : customer wasn’t satisfied with 
local printing and the order came to us. 


If you have anything to adver- | 
tise, use the Subscribers’ Want 
Column of The American Friend. 
The cost for space is small and the 
results are almost invariably grati- 
fying. The American Friend, {010 
Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


| Distinctive stationery pays. 
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The only Friends school in Texas, and the 
only school of its kind in the Gulf Coast Country. 
Offersa full college preparatory course. Located 
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great advantages are offered the home-seeker 
from the cold and frozen North. Climate mild 
and healthful. Send for Catalog, Address, 


W. R. WORTHINGTON, Principal, or 
L. D. STEVENSON, Secretary of Board, Friends- 
wood, Texas. 
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The Tempest 


[One day, as Alice Freeman Palmer lay ill in her beautiful country 
home at Boxford, a thunderstorm struck the house destroying the room 
adjoining her own. After her death, her husband found the following 
poem among her papers with that date attached. It was sung at the 
Memorial Service held in her honor in Harvard College Chapel. } 


He shall give His angels charge 
Over thee in all thy ways. 
Though the thunders roam at large, 
Though the lightning round me plays, 
Like a child I lay my head 
In sweet sleep upon my bed. 


Though the terror come so close, 
It shall have no power to smite; 
It shall deepen my repose, 
Turn the darkness into light. 
Touch of angels’ hands is sweet; 
Not a stone shall hurt my feet. 


All Thy waves and billows go 
Over me to press me down 
Into arms so strong I know 
They will never let me drown. 
Ah, my God, how good Thy will! 
I will nestle and be atill. 
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Events and Comments 


We can now turn our attention for a 
few days from the North Pole contro- 
versy to the celebration of the Hudson- 
Fulton Memorial, which opened in New 
York City last Seventh-day, and will con- 
tinue for two weeks. Millions of people 
are doing honor to Henry Hudson, the 
discoverer of the river which bears his 
name; and Robert Fulton, the first man 
who successfully navigated by means of 
steam. This monster fiesta, the largest 
ever witnessed in this country, has an 
educational as well as a_ sentimental 
value. Under the huge spectacular dis- 
play runs a current of international 
good-will. Prominent in the exercise 
are a goodly number of battleships. 
Great Britain and France are repre- 
sented with four vessels; Germany with 
three; the Netherlands with one; Mex- 
ico, by a gun boat; and Cuba by a 
revenue cutter. From Argentina has 
come a 27,500-ton training ship. The 
United States, of course, outclasses all 
others in this respect, having fifty-three 
vessels in line of all types from a great 
battleship to the small submarines. Hun- 
dreds of other ships are present, swelling 
the number to about one thousand. 

Electric lights aggregating millions of 
candle power turn night into day. His- 
torical and educational exhibits in 
twenty places, aeroplane flights, recep- 
tions, the dedication of Palisades Park 
and the Hudson monument, an historical 
pageant, a monster military parade and 
other features crowd each other. On 
October 1 the naval escort will proceed 
up the Hudson to Troy, stopping at 
Newburgh, Poughkeepsie, Kingston, 
Hudson and Albany, all of which cities 
are preparing to celebrate in grand style. 
On the last night of the demonstration 
a line of signal fires, each thirty feet 
high, will blaze on the hudson Hills 
from Albany to New York. 


It looks as if President Taft were 
going to accomplish more through the 
Tariff Board than his “stand-pat” 
friends in Congress intend he should. 
Like most men who look at the tariff 
philosophically he desired that Congress 
should provide for the creation of a 
board of experts to collect information 
for Congress in regard to wages and 
relative cost of production in this 
country and abroad, in order that the 
tariff might be drawn up scientifically. 
The tariff beneficiaries are the last men 
in the world to desire Congress to come 
into possession of any facts beyond 
those which they themselves submit, and 
through the Senate guardians of their 
interests managed to turn the board of 
experts which the House provided to 
advise both the President and Congress 
on technical questions of the tariff into 
a board whose duties should be limited 
to assisting the President in the admin- 
istration of the section relating to maxi- 
mum and minimum rates. Our Presi- 
dent has something of the English 
ability to get what he wants, provided 
he has an instrument which, by any 
legitimate means, he can turn to its 
accomplishment. And he has interpre- 
ted the duties of the Tariff Board to 
include the compilation of a “glossary 
or a small encyclopedia” of the tariff 
which will give the cost of articles 
abroad and the cost in this country. The 


operation of forefgn tariffs on exports 
of the United States and the operation 
of the U. S. tariff upon imports and 
exports will also be investigated and the 
results published. 

At the head of the new Tariff Board, 
organized for work last week, the 
President has placed Henry C. Emery, 
professor of economics at Yale, a man 
who believes in tariff reduction. The 
other two members of the board are 
Alvin H. Sanders, a Cornell graduate, 
editor of the “Breeders’ Gazette,’ and 
for five years chairman of the American 
Reciprocal Tariff League, and James B. 
Reynolds, a Dartmouth graduate, former 
newspaper man, and for five years 
Assistant Secretary of the ‘Treasury. 
The board is so strong that it cannot 
be ignored. 


The Liberal party in Great Britain is 
driving slowly forward with its program 
of legislation. Last week it carried 
through the House of Commons the 
Irish land bill, supplemental to earlier 
legislation having for its purpose the 
division of the great estate into small 
holdings. The bill appropriates a pos- 
sible sum of nearly $1,000,000,000 for 
these purchases, and puts it into the 
power of an intended purchaser to com- 
pel a sale of agricultural land by put- 
ting the'machinery created by the bill in 
motion, the price being fixed by the 
commission so created, subject to 
review. Under this and other laws 
applying to special districts, the whole 
of Ireland is now subject to division 
into small holdings. Whether the out- 
flow of emigration which has. steadily 
decreased the population of the island 
will be checked by these drastic meas- 
ures of resettlement is an interesting 
question. Unfortunately for Ireland 
and for the British government, in its 
well-meant endeavors, the only possible 
purchasers for the land are the Irish 
themselves. The incoming of any one 
else is systematically discouraged by 
persecution and isolation. And the 
Irish population is sadly weakened in 
enterprise and morale by the draining 
abroad of its stronger elements. The 
Lords are hardly likely to throw out this 
Irish bill, and Augustine Birrell is to 
be congratulated on scoring one success 
in legislation. 

It does not follow, however, from their 
probable acceptance of the Irish land 
bill, that the Lords mean to submit to 
the curtailment of their privileges as 
land owners involved in other proposed 
Liberal legislation. The taxes on the 
‘necreased value of unoccupied lands and 
on mining products in Lloyd-George’s 
budget seem likely to be thrown out 
when they come to them for their con- 
sent On this issue Lord Roseberry, once 
a Tjberal premier, has publicly 
denounced the party, declaring that the 
taxes amounted to confiscation and that 
tariff reform, namely, protection, would 
be preferable. Lord Lansdowne, the 
Unionist leader in the House of Lords, 
has already publicly foreshadowed a 
rejection of these clauses and perhaps of 
the whole budget. If the Lords act 
according to this forecast they will raise 
a most interesting question. The sole 
power of the Commons over the public 
purse has been the accepted doctrine of 
the unwritten constitution for centuries, 
is indeed the weapon with which the 
authority of kings was fought and over- 
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SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘‘The 
American Friend" to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
line each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than asc. Cash with order. 


WANTED—A ‘household helper for a small 
family of Friends. Friend preferred. Address 
“Z, X.,”? Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


FOR SALE—1,250 to 1,500 acres fine farm 
land on deep waters of the James River. 
Fine location for a colony of Friends. 
Three or four hundred acres cleared and 
nearly all woods suited to clear and eulti- 
vate. Good residences, tenant houses and 
store; 250 acres thickly set in pine timber; 
good mill or factory site and wharf for ship- 
ping; 1,500 young apple trees of best varieties 
just into bearing. Fine fruit, truck, stock 
and poultry farm. Easy reach of the grow- 
ing cities of Norfolk and Newport News. 
Price low and terms easy. For particulars 
write E. J; RAIFORD, Ivor, Va., R: FB. D., 
No. 1. or E. H. HARE, Holland, Va., R. F. 
Di INOry 2. 


come. Whether the action of the Lords 
be defended on the ground that while 
they may not throw out a whole budget 
they may decline to accept a single tax, 
or bluntly as a revolutionary necessity, 
their possible action will precipitate a 
political debate and decision without 
precedent in recent British history. 


NOTICE. 


Greenleaf, Idaho, will be widely adver- 
tised by the Tourist Co., within the next 
30 days. By courtesy of their manager 
we are authorized to give Friends the 
first invitation. 

From time to time we have invited 
Friends to invest in Idaho lands. They 
continue to come, as raw land: here 
grows in value from 50 per cent. to 100 
per cent. per year. Why? Because 
people are learning that immense pro- 
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A CENTURY FOR WHITEWATER MONTHLY 
MEETING. 

Whitewater Monthly Meeting { Richmond, Indi- 
ana] has arrived at the dignity of being a hundred 
years old. So . abound this 
year that the wayfaring man is in some danger of 


many anniversaries 
forgetting the ones that are really momentous—the 
ones which touch most vitally the spiritual concerns 
of the race; and it seems, therefore, quite worth 
while for a moment to swing away from the din and 
jubilee over the exploration of the Hudson River, 
and the building of the first steamboat, and the 
hurrah over the commercial value of Alaska, now 
our possession for forty-two years, to consider the 
establishment of a meeting which has played a great 
part in the work of spiritualizing the great West. 
It was in the spring of 1806 that David Hoover 
and four others—all immigrants from North Caro- 
lina—first pushed through the woods from Ohio and 
found the Whitewater country. As he told the story 
himself: “We took a section line some eight or ten 
miles north of Dayton, and traced it a distance of 
more than 30 miles, through an unbroken forest. 
It was the last of February or the first of March 
when I first saw Whitewater. On my return to my 
father’s, I informed him that I thought I had found 
the country we had been in search of. Spring water, 
timber and building-rock appeared to be abundant, 
and the face of the country looked delightful. In 
about three weeks after this my father, with sev- 
this ‘land of 


eral others, accompanied me _ to 


promise,’ ””* 

A large succession of Quaker immigrants from the 
Carolinas followed these first pioneers, and three 
years later—in 1809—a monthly meeting was estab- 
lished in this “land of promise,” whieh David Hoover 
claims to have discovered. It was the parent meet- 
ing of Indiana—the hive from which has come, in 
the century, a very great swarm of spiritual bees. 
It is true, of course, that many pioneer Quaker set- 
tlements were formed almost simultaneously in 
eastern Indiana, and it cannot be claimed that all 
the spiritual sweetness which abounds in the State, 


and the neighboring States, is an overflow from 


* Memoir of David Hoover, edited by Isaac H. Julian. 


i and flourish. 


Whitewater! There were other hives which swarmed 
as well as this one. 

But this meeting does at least have a valid claim 
of having made first the “farthest west” for Quaker- 
ism, and it is cause for congratulation that so many 
other Quaker Pearys and Cooks—they were really 
Morrises and Truebloods, Whites and Coxes, New- 
bys and Cosands—were almost at the same time 
“farthest The 
celebrations of spiritual conquests the better. 


making their rival wests.”’ more 

The point for emphasis just now is that a hundred 
years ago this autumn Friends met in the beautiful 
valley of the Whitewater and held the first monthly 
meeting ever held on Indiana soil. They were plant- 
ing there a seed of spiritual religion which to them 
was precious, and which they believed would grow 
It was precious, and it has grown. 
Those pioneers believed profoundly that the greatest 
thing in a man’s life was his inward connection and 
relation with God. This relation raised man, other- 
Wise so puny in his powers, to a level of great import- 
ance in their eyes. He might live in a log hut, but 
He 


might toil all day removing stumps, but he could, if 


he was himself a temple of the living God. 


he would, hear God’s voice in the deeps of his soul. 
That was their faith, and on that they staked their 
that, they insisted on 


lives. Because they believed 


the importance of educating everybody, since the 
more a person’s powers, are expanded, the better 
instrument he becomes for the God who speaks 
through him and uses him. Thus, by their meeting- 
house, where they gathered to listen for God’s word, 
they built the school-house, where the children could 


have their powers expanded. The hive swarmed and 


swarmed again—each group of torch-bearers lighted 
more torehes—until the meetings born from this first 
one dot the State and the States beyond. It was a 
momentous beginning when the clerk read his open- 
ing minute a hundred years ago, and the end of the 


EX, tra 


movement is not in sight. 


A CHRISTIAN MERCHANT. 
We have already spoken of the biographical sketches 
which are appearing from time to time as illustrated 
booklets under the general title, Friends, Ancient 
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and Modern. Number 12, issued this year, gives a 
beautiful account of Joseph Sturge, the Christian 
merchant, the apostle of peace, the friend of slaves, 
the champion of labor, and the founder of the Adult 
School movement. Few men in all history have 
preached Christianity more eloquently through their 
deeds. He could have almost echoed the words of 
his Master, “Follow me,” in reply to the query, 
“What must I do to be saved,” and yet he was prob- 
ably the last man who would have thought of him- 
self as a model Christian. He was too busy doing 
things to dwell long on achievements,:too intent upon 
the needs of the hour to think of past success. 

It is frequently charged against Christianity that 
its ideals are not practical in society as at present 
constituted. the 
Mount too literally are regarded as dreamers—good 
fellows, born ahead of their time. Quakers espec- 
ially have been subject to this charge, not without 
some ground for complaint. 


Men who read the Sermon on 


They have held hero- 
ically to the cold end of reform often without a 
practical scheme for present success or advancement. 
Such, however, was not the case with Joseph Sturge. 
While his friend and schoolmate, Jonathan Dymond. 
was ably defending Quaker principles in his Hssays 
on Morality, Joseph Sturge was putting them into 
practice. 

First of all, Joseph Sturge was a business man— 
a grain merchant, he and his brother Charles form- 
ing the firm of J. & C. Sturge, Birmingham and 
Gloucester, “which for thirty years stood high among 
the corn factors of England, their imports and 
exports constituting a large proportion of the trade 
of Gloucester.” This, however, was in the early 
part of last century before the Corn Laws were 
repealed and the business was very hazardous. 

“Twice at least, he lost a considerable portion of his prop- 
erty, and with his characteristic decision he at once reduced 
his expenditure to his altered circumstances. On one occa- 
sion in the early part of his career, for three years in suc- 
cession, he limited his expenses to [$500] .per annum, and 
was known sometimes to deny himself a dinner, that he might 
have something to bestow on the more necessitous.” Thus, 
instead of arguing that appearances must be kept up or 
credit would suffer he held that it was truer wisdom ta 
recognize his real position and live accordingly. 

Moderation and moral courage such as this would 
enhance the happiness of many a home today. 

More striking than his personal habits are some 
of his business policies. 

On one occasion a dispute with another firm was sub- 
mitted to arbitration and decided in favor of J. & C. Sturge. 
The amount in question was paid to them accordingly. <A 


few months afterwards the firm in question received a letter 
from Messrs. Sturge stating that, on deliberate consideration 


of Russia to avert the Crimean War. 


of all the circumstances, they had arrived at the conclusion 
that the decision of the referee was unduly in their favor 
and they therefore enclosed a check for [$1,500] which would 
be to them a satisfactory and equitable adjustment. 

Their practical Christianity was shown also in giving up all 
connection with the purchase and sale of barley for distilling 
and malting purposes, thus making a large pecuniary sacri- 
fice, because they had become convinced of the soundness of 
the principle of total abstinence. 

Joseph Sturge was a true friend of his working people, 
visiting them in their homes, providing better houses, and 
taking a real interest in their welfare generally. Strikes were 
unknown amongst them. 

In the history of the peace and anti-slavery move- 
ments, both in this country and England, Joseph 
Sturge holds an important place. Two or three 
instances will serve to illustrate the practical turn of 
his mind. He acted as one of London Yearly Meet- 
a. 7 3 ; F 
ing’s representatives in trying to influence the Czar 
Cireumstances 
were against them at the time, and the war was 
fought. To many this would have meant defeat, but 
not so to Joseph Sturge. 

As soon as the war was over he accompanied Charles Hind- 
ley and Henry Richard to Paris to lay before the Peace 
Plenipotentiaries their desire, which was granted, that arbi- 
tration should be officially recommended in the treaty to be 
drawn up, for the settlement of any future disputes. 

At his own expense he visited the West Indies 
with his friends, John Scoble and Thomas Harvey, 
and by the publication of their observations suc- 
ceeded in arousing the Brittsh public to demand the 
immediate abolition of negro slavery in their colonies. 
Immediately upon gaining this victory for an 
unfortunate people he turned his attention to ‘the 
work of aiding in their education and of providing 
land for them to till.” Tis endeavor to solve the 
slave question in America is interesting, and makes 
us wonder what might have happened had the Civil 
In 1841 he 


visited the United States and “bought an estate in 


War been averted a few years longer. 
ed ro) 


the island of Montserrat in order to give an object 
lesson in raising sugar by free labor.” 

Elsewhere in this issue we publish an account of 
his connection with the Adult School movement. 
Other and varied activities claimed his attention, 
such as public baths and parks, juvenile delin- 
queney and temperance reform. In all of his work 
two distinguishing characteristics are prominent: 
First, an intense practical turn; and second, large 
sympathy for the common people, especially the 
laboring and unfortunate classes. Good resolutions 
and fair promises were not enough to ease his con- 
science; he could not rest until something tangible 


was being accomplished, 
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WHAT IS HIGHER CRITICISM ? 
BY RAYNER KELSEY. 
(Concluded. ) 

The Process of Historical Criticism. 

In the first place there is the study of Heuristics 
(the art of discovering) that helps the student in his 
search after the original accounts or documents cov- 
ering the period under study. It is very important to 
have all of the materials for comparison before arriv- 
ing at a final judgment. 

Then comes what is sometimes called Lower Criti- 
cism, which is the minute examination of the text. 
In Medieval and Ancient history, Philology (develop- 
ment of languages and literatures); Palaeography 
(deciphering ancient documents); Epigraphy 
(deciphering cut or engraved inscriptions), and other 
auxiliary sciences are likely to be used in decipher- 
ing the text and finding out just what the author said. 
In this process, if there are several varying manu- 
scripts (as is often the case in our manuscripts of the 
Bible), there are manifold rules by which the his- 

_torian may judge which copy is “sound” and which 
“corrupt,” or which one is probably most like the 
original. 

The critical examination of authorship generally 
makes use of both the Lower and Higher Criticism. 
Here the investigation takes into account handwrit- 
ing, style, knowledge of facts, motives, ete. Indeed 
this branch of the study alone has developed into a 
regular science called Pseudepigraphy (false writ- 
ing), and has been so successful as to detect many 
important forgeries and interpolations, sometimes 
centuries old. 

If an undated document is to be examined to fix 
the time of its composition the Lower and Higher 
Criticism are both used as in the examination of 
authorship. The critical scholars of Europe, by 
means of carefully compiled tables and_ charts, 
describing the spelling, abbreviations, flourishes, 
style, ete., which were current in different monas- 
teries during the Middle Ages, can often tell very 
accurately the place and approximate date of other- 
wise obscure documents. 

Let it now be supposed that a series of documents 
are at hand. The. authorship, dates of composition, 
and soundness of text have been settled. The spur- 
ious copies or unsound texts have been thrown out as 
useless, or laid aside as needing corroboration. The 
documents have been carefully translated so that the 
historian knows exactly what the writer said. 

The next general process is internal criticism, and 
at this time the Higher Criticism comes largely into 
play. There are three principal questions to be 
answered by internal criticism: 1. What did the 
writer mean by his statements? 2. Was he truthful ? 
3. Was he accurate? , ; 

At first thought it may seem strange to try to find 
‘out what an author means when it has already been 
determined exactly what he said. But a moment of 
reflection suggests that people do not always say what 


they mean nor mean what they say. How many 
times do people say things by mistake which are 
absolutely contrary to what they mean to say. The 
writer once heard a man state that a certain belief 
“was not an old thing at the time.’ His statement 
did not seem to be correct and he was twice asked to 
repeat. He complied with vigor, especially the sec- 
ond time, then stopped, looked bewildered a moment, 
and with apologies explained that he meant “not a 
new thing at the time.” He had said just the oppo- 
site of what he meant. Similar mistakes are often 
made. The writer once found an important docu- 
ment in American history dated August 13, 1843. 
It seemed impossible that it could have been written 
in that year, and after some study it was proven that 


it should have been dated August 13, 1844. The 
writer had gotten the figure “3” on the brain. He 


didn’t mean what he said. Aside from such instances 
as the above there are the various forms of allegory, 
symbolism, jest, allusion, implication, metaphor, 
hyperbole, and litotes that have to be most carefully 
interpreted especially in the older manuscripts. 

The question of the truthfulness and accuracy of 
the author offers similar complex problems for the 
critical historian. But enough detail has been given 
already to indicate how the various questions present 
themselves. Enough has been said also to indicate 
the processes by which the modern critical method 
attempts to solve the difficult problems. Compari- 
sons of various documents, comparison of different 
statements within the same document, the general 
attitude and probable prejudices of the author, his 
situation for accurate observation, his accuracy and 
truthfulness in other writings, the length of time 
elapsing between the event and the recording of it— 
these things and very many others must be weighed 
and balanced according to the latest and most 
approved methods. 

Some historical problems can never be solved, 
because the evidence is too meager or too contradic- 
tory. Moreover, even when the utmost care has been 
exercised some mistakes are inevitable. A few peo- 
ple take this as evidence that critical methods are 
ridiculous and that eritical scholars are out chasing 
will-o-the-wisps. As well call all inventors fools 
except the one who succeeds, and all his attempts 
folderol except his final triumph. The mistakes of 
historians have been and will continue to be many, 
but they are only the sharp stones on the way to sne- 
cess. If some people hasten to publish the mistakes 
of critical scholars, it is only because these same 
critical scholars or some of their colleagues have dis- 
eovered the mistakes and published them first. It 
is almost heroic to notice how scholars, almost joy- 
fully, see their pet theories and beliefs sent tumbling 
by the impact of some new discovery. It may always 
be remembered that the historical and other eritical 
publications, edited by the critics themselves, are the 
first to publish the new facts that upset the old 
theories. Thus by finding its mistakes and correcting 
them, does the modern critical method amend itself 
and grow toward its ideal. 
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Examples of Historical Criticism. 

Finally it may be of interest to illustrate by some 
examples the achievements of the modern method in 
the study of history. 

The first great piece of historical. criticism was 
accomplished by Lorenzo de Valla, an Italian of the 
15th century. Ile discovered and revealed one of the 
typical and one of the most monumental forgeries of 
the Middle Ages. This forgery must be briefly 
explained. 

After the Roman power fell in Italy the popes 
assumed more and more power until they claimed 
temporal as well as spiritual authority within the 
City of Rome and some adjacent districts. These 
claims were not alw ays easy to maintain. However, 
about the middle of the 9th century there appeared a 
famous document called the Donation of Constantine. 
This document, duly executed and signed by Con- 
stantine (Roman Emperor 325-337 A. D.) was a 
formal gift of the City of Rome and the Italian 
provinces to the Roman pontiff and his successors, to 
be administered and ruled by them as temporal lords. 
According to this document the emperor had been 
miraculously cured of leprosy through the agency of 
Pope Sylvester I, and out of gratitude he had 
decided to remove his capital to the’ province of 
Byzantium in the eastern portion of the empire and 
give the Italian territories to the popes. The docu- 
ment of gift is a long one and goes greatly into 
detail. Following are the words of the gift: “In 
order that the supreme pontificate may not 
deteriorate, but may rather be adorned with power 
and glory even more than is the dignity of an earthly 
rule: behold we—giving over to our father 
Sylvester the universal pope, as well our palace, as 
has been said, as also the City of Rome and all the 
provinces, districts and cities of Italy or of the west- 
ern regions,” ete. 

Such was the documentary proof accepted for cen- 
turies as vindicating the temporal rights of the popes 
in Italy. Such a document could pass in the centuries 
when men’s minds were ruled by authority. When 
the mere declarations of the Church were accepted as 
infallible, how much more worthy of acceptance was 
a claim backed by an ancient charter signed and 
sealed with all the imperial authority of the ever 
august Constantine. But by the time the 15th cen- 
tury had rolled around men were becoming inquisi- 
tive. Lorenzo de Valla studied the Donation of 
Constantine critically, and asked some questions. 
How did a charter of the 4th century happen to be 
written in the corrupted Latin of the 9th century ? 
How ancient was the style of handwriting? How did 
the facts stated in the Donation agree with the known 
facts of the reign of Constantine? The result of 
these and similar questions was to prove not only the 
falsity of the Donation but that the forger of the 9th 
century had done a most bungling job. A good his- 
torical critic of the 19th century could probably 
detect the forgery in five minutes. Even the Roman 
Catholie Chureh had to admit that the critic Lorenzo 
de Valla had proved his point. 


Such was one of the earliest triumphs of historical 
criticism. During the Reformation period of the fol- 
lowing century some other remarkable forgeries of 
the 9th century (the Pseudo-Isidorian Decretals), 
were exposed by Erasmus, the Magdeburg Centuria- 
tors and the Calvinist pastor, David Blondel. 

It may be noted from the foregoing examples that 
the critical study of historical documents was thus 
far largely the result of the controversial spirit of the 
Reformation and Pre-Reformation periods. It was 
confined largely to specifie historical problems. The 
serious study of general history had scant beginnings 
in the 17th century and did not become very critical 
until the 18th. Edward Gibbon (1737 -1794) is gen- 
erally referred to as the first of the modern, critical 
historians. Yet it has been since the beginnings of 
the 19th century and especially during the past fifty 
years that the modern critical method has achieved its 
greatest results in historical study. ‘Its highly 
developed methods have been indicated earlier in this 
article. Its achievements have been legion and in 
many instances fundamental. Only a few things 
may be mentioned here briefly. 

More Recent Results of Historical Criticism. 

Much of the early history of Rome, Greece, and 
the eastern countries once accepted, is now proven to 
be mythieal or at best semi-historieal. The Anglo- 
Saxon period of English history has been put in an 
entirely new light, much of the best work having been 
done within the past ten years. The bloody picture 
of the chaos of the French Revolution, by such his- 
torians as Carlyle, has been remarkably changed, and 
modern critics find much serious, constructive work 
done in the problems of government during that 
period. The old, patriotic Emerica idea that the 
colonial revolution was brought on by grievous and 
dire oppression on the part of England has been 
strikingly modified. 

Any person can note the trend of the above changes 
by comparing the text-books of twenty-five years ago 
with those edited by the more modern scholars. 

Thousands of more detailed findings and correc- 
tions could be catalogued in the history of every 
modern nation, as established by the critical research 
of the past fifty years. Some such minor findings in 
American history are: The overthrow of the familiar 
story that Jefferson rode unattended, on horseback, to 
his inauguration; the complete refutation of the 
legend that Mareus Whitman saved Oregon to the 
United States; the proof that John Charles Fremont 
had no instructions from his government for his 
ageressions in California, the military glory of which 
almost made him President in 1856; in this latter 
episode it has been proven within the past twenty-five 
years that Fremont was knowingly traitorous to the 
poliey of the United States government in California. 


Conclusions. 


Such has been the work df the Modern Critical 
Method in the field of history. In this and allied 


‘fields, wherever authorship and_ historical accuracy 


are important, this modern method has developed 
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along the lines of Lower and Higher Criticism. The 
field of general historical research has been used as 
the basis for this article because it is parallel to and 
illustrative of the Biblical phase of criticism which 
is causing so much comment in religious cireles today. 
But it is to be remembered that this exacting, indue- 
tive method of study has been developing in one way 
or another in every field of research—in Literature, 
Philosophy and the Sciences. Its roots are to be 
found in the awakening, questioning mind of the 13th 
century, just freeing itself from the shackles of 
authority imposed by the Church and State during 
the Middle Ages. Its processes involve an exhaustive, 
exacting examination of phenomena and evidence. 
This method has developed so rapidly and has accom- 
plished such striking results during the past two cen- 
turies that it is aptly called the Modern Critical 
Method. 

With the knowledge then that Higher Criticism is 
a method of study, not a result, we are all Higher 
Critics. There may be and will be differences of 
opinion as to the specific findings of this method in 
any or every field, but no intelligent person could 
repudiate the method. The writer once heard a well 
meaning person say in a tone of subdued horror: “I 
hear he is a Higher Critic!” The charge is a strange 
one. <As well indict aman for using the sextant or 
the telescope. All alike are improved methods of get- 
ting information.” The translators of the King 
James version of the Bible were the crities of their 
day. Our recent versions are the work of modern 
critics. The most conservative and the most radical 
theological students of today use in some form or 
degree the principles of criticism. The most humble 
reader of the Bible, seeking to explain or reconcile 
some obscure passage, uses, unwittingly and perhaps 
in erude form, some critical principle. 

It would be better for the Church of Christ today, 
and tomorrow, if all could come to a clearer under- 
standing of what the critical method is. It would 
not remove all difference of opinion but it would pre- 
vent much loose statement and consequent misunder- 
standing. The writer heard the following, accom- 
panied by violent gesticulation, in a Friends meet- 
ing: “Oh you Higher Critic, you atheist, I have no 
use for you! You hold that man used to be a monkey, 
and that as soon as his tail wore off he became a 
man!” The statement is eloquent and needs no com- 
ment. The man was absolutely honest, unflinchingly 
in earnest, but he was so deplorably ill-informed that 
his wild misstatements could cause only misunder- 
standing and contention in the meeting. 

Tf one knows certainly the beliefs or disbeliefs of 
another on any point, that specific point may always 
be safely raised at the proper time and in the right 
spirit. But to merely charge a man with being a 
Critie, or a Higher Critic, means nothing more than 
to say that he uses a universally accepted, modern 
method—the examining method, the judging method 
—in his quest after the truth. 


Haverford, Pa. 


JOSEPH STURGE AND THE ADULT 
SCHOOL MOVEMENT. 

[We study this week in an editorial the English 
Friend and Philanthropist, Joseph Sturge, as his 
story is presented by Augustus Dymond in Friends, 
Ancient and Modern. The chapter on the Adult 
School movement is so full of interest to American 
readers that we reprint the major part of it, begin- 
ning with an extended quotation from the Adult 
School year-book.—Ep. | 

“The Adult School movement was really com- 
menced in October, 1845, in Birmingham, and one 
month later in Sheffield. In each case the beginning 
was an extremely humble one, and the teachers had 
to bring in their own scholars. To Joseph Sturge 
belongs the privilege of calling together a few young 
Friends and laying before them the possibility of 
work among the neglected young fellows who lounged 
at the street corners of Birmingham. From this 
gathering sprung the Severn Street School, which has 
today some 45 branches and numbers its members 
by many thousands. 

“James Henry Barber, with a few other young 
Friends, began the work in Sheffield in November, 
1845, each teacher bringing a scholar. The result 
of this effort is seen today in a network of schools 
in that city and a weekly average of over 2,000. 

“The Friends First-day School Association first 
began its work in 1847, and for a long time the 
movement was entitely in the hands of Friends. 
Besides the names mentioned, Joseph Storrs Fry and 
John Thirnbeck Grace, Bristol, and William White, 
Birmingham, worked most zealously for the move- 
ment in its early years. 

“In 1870 schools began to be opened in Birming- 
ham and in the Black Country by others than 
Friends, and Jater on the Midland Adult School 
Association was formed. This was followed at 
intervals by the Leicestershire Union, the London 
Union and the Somerset Association. * * * In 
1899 the National Council of Adult School Associa- 
tions was formed.” 

The year-book adds that the number of schools is 
now over 1,500, with an approximate membership 
of 103,000. 

In his book, giving an account of the Severn Street 
Schools, the late William White very appropriately 
quoted the verse: 

Saw ye not a cloud arise, 
Little as a human hand? 
Now it spreads along the skies, 
Hangs o’er all the thirsty land. 
He continued: “The first meeting with direct refer- 
ence to the object of establishing a First-day school 
under the care of some Friends in Birmingham was 
held at Joseph Sturge’s house, Wheeley’s Road, 
Edgbaston, on the 12th of August, 1845, and was 
numerously attended. A resolution was passed ‘that 
it was desirable that a school should be established 
especially for those who had not been in the way of 
receiving instruction in other schools.’ A committee 
was appointed. They met on October 1st, brought. 
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in a set of rules, and decided to issue a handbill 
of invitation for Sunday evening, the 12th of the 
same month. (The time was soon altered to the 
early morning). 

“On the appointed day about a dozen teachers met 
and -took tea together, previous to entering on their 
unaccustomed labors, Bibles and copy-books being 
provided. The novelty of the thing brought many 
youths from motives of curiosity. More than 100 
were present the first evening, many of them in the 
darkest ignorance, unable to tell the letters of the 
alphabet, and by their disorderly conduct appeared to 
be quite destitute of moral or religious training.” 

As already mentioned, the hour of meeting was 
soon changed to 7.30 on Sunday morning. Then, 
however, a difficulty arose about breakfast, for young 
men in places of business, as some of the teachers 
were, could not get breakfast either at that hour or 
between Adult School and Friends meeting at 10 
o'clock. Joseph Sturge settled the matter in his 
usual way by providing breakfast for them in a 
neighboring room, and the custom of breakfasting 
together has been kept up since. “While thus lib- 
erally providing for their material wants, about every 
other First-day he himself was present at these 7 
o'clock breakfasts, always setting the example of 
punctuality, always with a beaming smile and a wel- 
come for all, and especially a kindly word of encour- 
agement and recognition for the youngest.” 

Wiliam White says again in another place: 
“Joseph Sturge was pre- eminently the nursing father 
of this institution, in which many who were once 
drunken, ignorant and depraved have become sober 
and consistent Christian men and women.” 

As the Severn Street Adult School continued to 
inerease in numbers and usefulness, Joseph Sturge 
onee remarked, “‘I should not wonder if the school 
grows to be 1,000 strong,” little guessing the great- 
ness of that growth in after years. 

His interest in the school was maintained to the 
very last, for he visited it on the Sunday preceding 
his death and read the chapter to the school, choosing 
Romans XII. 

Thus was he instrumental, with the divine bless- 
ing, in laying a firm foundation for that Adult 
School movement which has reached so many men 
and women who had been holding aloof from the 
churches, and which, as Dr. Dale once said, ‘‘has 
largely solved the problem which has perplexed and 
baffled Christian people in this country for many a 
long year.” 


WESTERN YEARLY MEETING. 


The 52d session of Western Yearly Meeting 
convened at Plainfield, Ind., Ninth month 14, 1909. 
According fo arrangement last year the session 
opened two days earlier than the usual time, that 
Indiana Yearly Meeting might set its date forward 
and close before the opening of Earlham College. 

The meeting of ministry and oversight convened 
at 2 P. M. on the 14th, and John T. Hadley and 


Elizabeth A. Murphy were elected clerks. This 
session was given largely to the consideration of the 
state of society. Richard Newby, Charles E. Teb- 
betts, Thomas C. Brown and others were favored 
in giving messages. The points emphasized were: 
Family worship, attendance at meeting, the inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures, the virgin birth, life, death 
and resurrection of our Lord. At the evening’ ses- 
sion the place of the minister, the member, and sing- 
ing in worship were discussed. 

The minister is a man with a message, not 
absolutely necessary, but helpful in worship. The 
member has a place in the public exercises of wor- 
ship and must perform it or lose spiritually. Devo- 
tional singing has a place in our worship. 

The meeting for discipline opened Fourth-day 
morning, under a deep sense of the blessing of our 
Heavenly Father. The clerks were Thomas C. 
Brown, Lydia T. Painter, Ella M. Barrett, Mary 
White and Lindley Reagan. 

Every session of the yearly meeting presented 
some hopeful and important features, and these 
inspired unity and interest. 

as session on peace and arbitration was addressed 

» Oliver Weesner and Leyi T. Pennington, both 
ih Friends. 

The missionary session was especially favored in 
presenting short, definite reports and several brief 
but interesting addresses. A liberal offering was 
taken for the work. <A special appeal was for men 
missionaries. Our members are speedily adapting 
themselves to the work under the American Friends 
Board, and are looking hopefully to the future. 

The intense interest and unity of purpose mani- 
fested in the state of society was one of the hopeful 
symptoms of the yearly meeting. President Kelly, 
of Earlham, gave the educational address, basing his 
remarks on what he termed the best definition of 
education ever written: “And Jesus increased in 
wisdom and stature and in favor with God and 
man.” 

The report on Bible schools showed commendable 
service and good results. The report on social purity 
was touching, and impressed Friends with the needs 
of this important work. 

The greatest interest of the yearly meeting cen- 
tered in the report of the evangelistic and church 
extension committee. It showed a year of hard 
and self-sacrificing work on the part of the com- 
mittee and the i biheers in the field. The report of 
the statistical secretary showed a gain of 324 mem- 
bers, largely the result of the evangelistic campaign 

carried on in the yearly meeting. Five hundred and 

seventy-eight joined by request ; 33 manifested a eall 
to the ministry. Of the 103 meetings 92 have pas- 
toral care. The gift of song is finding a service in 
evangelistic work, and a number of young people are 
developing their talent in this direction. Edward 
M. Woodard, Bloomingdale, Ind., was appointed 
superintendent of this department for the ensuing 
year. 

The Earlham College report was full of eneour- 
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agement and the cause of much thankfulness. The 
total enrollment last year was 620, an increase of 95 
over the previous year. Of this number 225 were 
Friends representing 12 yearly meetings. Twenty 
States and 19 religious denominations were repre- 
sented in the enrollment. Statistics were given 
showing increased religious activity. The attend- 
anee at the mid-week prayer meeting was larger than 
at the Sabbath service of like character. Many 
Bible and mission classes were maintained, and sey- 
eral students were engaged in preaching and in Bible 
schoo] and mission work. <A series of meetings was 
held during the year with gratifying results. The 
“West Richmond Meeting” has been set up, and the 
students will attend this meeting in the future, which 
will be held in the college chapel. A subscription 
of nearly $3,000 was made in response to an appeal 
by Allen Jay for financial support of the college. 

The committee on prohibition of the liquor traffic 
reported many pledges signed and much active work 
done. This session was enlivened by good music 
by the boys of the State School, the Jester family, 
Clarence Cosand, Julian Hockett and others. Charles 
E. Newlin, in his usual forceful way, gave the 
address of the evening. 

The memorial hour has become one of sacred 
interest to the yearly meeting. It binds the living 
in love and sympathy with one another. and brings 
up hallowed memories and heavenly prospects. 
Obituaries of four ministers and one elder were read, 
and the names of many valiant ones who have fallen 
from the ranks were recalled. Seventh-day evening 
was filled with Christian Endeavor rally, and the 


young people gave a good account of themselves. A 


large number of new members have been gathered in 
the past year. Charles Sweet, Des Moines, Iowa, 
gave the address, taking as a basis for his remarks the 
thought that no man liveth unto himself, and that 
everyone is a part of all that he has met. 

The meetings on First-day were characterized by 
an unusual spirit of devotion. In fact, the devo- 
tional spirit ran through all the sessions in an 


unusual way. The 8 o’clock meetings each morn- 


ing were especial seasons of. blessing. In one of 
these, five young women offered themselves for ser- 
vice in the foreign field. 

A spirit of fellowship and unity was: marked. 
Not for many years have the members of this yearly 
meeting been so nearly of “one accord in one place.” 

An unusually large number of visiting ministers 
and workers were present from other yearly meet- 
ings, namely, Charles E. Tebbetts, Daisy Barr, 
Edward ©. Young and Riley Hubbard, of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting; Jesse McPherson, George M. 
Hicks, I. G. Lee and William H. Bertram, of Ohio 
Yearly Meeting; Richard R. Newby, John M. Wat- 
son, Nathan T. and Esther G. Frame and Samuel 
G. Green, of Wilmington Yearly Meeting; R. Esther 
Smith and Abijah E. Wooton, of California Yearly 
Meeting; Ellis A. Wells, of Nebraska Yearly Meet- 
ing. These, together with Clark Brown, Towa, pro- 
duced minutes from their respective meetings. Amos 
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Cook, California; Charles W. Sweet, Iowa; Jesse 
and Mary E. K. Edwards, Oregon, were present 
without credentials. 

Charles EK. Tebbetts gave a missionary address 
each afternoon, which will prove a great help to 
our workers in adjusting themselves to the work 
under the American Board. 

Every session and all the services of the yearly 
meeting were interspersed with inspiring music. 

Under a deep sense that our Father’s blessing was 
still abiding with us, the meeting concluded at noon 
Second-day, the 20th. 


THE EVOLUTION OF A COUNTRY MEET- 
ING. 


Friends at Pleasant Hill meeting, near North 
Loup, Neb., have just dedicated a new meeting-house, 
moderate in size and plain in design, yet adequate 
and convenient for the little company who meet 
there. It stands on a hill just across from 
the country school-house where Friends began to hold 
their meetings only a few years since. The evolu- 
tion of the little meeting is an excellent illustration 
of the work going on in many frontier communities 
in Nebraska and elsewhere. When the work began, 
Ellis A. and Clara E. Wells devoted themselves to 
the pastoral work of the whole quarterly meeting, 
which included five ‘meeting places, distributed over 
a territory thirty miles or more in extent. These 
faithful Friends went from place to place holding 
preaching services and visiting families. Sometimes 
they labored harmoniously with the Seven-day Bap- 
tists, at other times with the Presbyterians, then 
again with the Methodists. They also did some work 
in the mission stations kept up by the American 
Sunday-school Union. There was plenty of elbow 
room for these pioneers, and the distinctions which 
separate people into religious denominations were 
almost forgotten, and did not prevent them from 
laboring where way opened. 

The little country school-house near North Loup, 
Neb., was one of their centers of effort, and in time 
a group of people became interested in Friends and 
united with the Society in sufficient numbers to form 
a meeting. Last winter, after a revival held by 
James Malloy, Albion, Ia., steps were taken for 
building a meeting-house. Through the earnest 
solicitation of two members, Jennie 8. Schultz and 
Frank White, $1,530 was secured in cash or pledges, 
which completed and furnished the little meeting- 
house and left a balance of $1 on hand. Thus the 
meeting-house was dedicated on the 12th inst., clear 
of debt—a splendid example of the ancient Friendly 
testimony to take care always to live within our 
means. 

The dedication services were occasions of general 
rejoicing in the community. Frank W. Dell, pastor 
in the meeting at Central City, was the principal 
speaker throughout. The exercises began Sixth-day 
evening, when he spoke on the theme, “Higher Up.” 
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Again on Seventh-day evening he spoke on ‘The 
Gospel of Christ,” taking as.a text the brave words 
of Paul, ‘“‘For. | am not ashamed of the Gospel of 
Christ, for it is the power of God unto salvation.” 
These addresses were rendered more impressive by 
charts which the speaker had previously prepared. 

First-day morning the new meeting-house could 
not accommodate the large crowd that gathered. 
Again Frank \W. Dell delivered an inspiring address. 
This time he spoke of ‘*The Rules and Activities of 
Church Members,” illustrating the sermon as he had 
his previous talks by means of charts. After a 
picnic dinner he again spoke. This time on the first 
great commandment. 

During all the services stress was laid upon the 
“spiritual building, the house not made with hands,”’ 
and that we should ever be more interested in dedi- 
cating our lives to the Lord than in dedicating these 
edifices that time and change soon crumble to dust. 


MEETING HOUSE AND MINISTER’S HOME, NORTH LOUP, NEB. 


As a climax to his closing address, Frank W. Dell 
pictured a wealthy American “sport” mistaking 
Buckingham Palace, London, for the Hotel Cecil; 
and, knocking at the gate with a pompous request 
for the keeper to give him the right of way, it was 
shut in his face with the words, “This is the palace of 
the king.” Thus we should drive the tempter from 
our hearts—the palace of the King of kings.” 

This meeting is made up of thrifty farmers who 
have settled im the fertile valley of the Loup River, a 
section which has the reputation of being the greatest 
pop-corn producing region in the world. About 200 


_car-loads of pop-corn were shipped from the little 


| 


town of North Loup last year, ; 

While permanent dwellings are fast superseding 
the sod houses of the pioneers, a few of the old 
homes still remain, reminding one of early days. 
A typical illustration has been prepared for the 
benefit of our readers. 


A’ SOD HOUSE, HOME OF FORMER CLERK OF 


. 


PLEASANT HILL, MONTHLY 


MEETING. ELLIS’ A. WELLS. 
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HOW. TO BE HAPPY. 


While I was in Boston (writes Gertrude W. 
Fielder) I had the pleasure of meeting Alice Freeman 
Palmer. She was a doer of the word, and not a hearer 
only; for almost every week through the hot summer 
she used to leave her peaceful, calm retreat in the 
country and go to Boston to talk to children of the 
slums at a vacation school. These schools are kept 
up through the summer in the poorest localities. 
The children are given a morning’s session of music, 
reading, and pretty water-color sketches to look at. 
They can bring the babies with them; and many 
indeed could not come at all without the little ones. 
Here is the story as Mrs. Palmer told it: 


One July morning I took an early train. It was 
a day that gave promise of being very, very hot, even 
in the country, and what in the city! When I 
reached my destination I found a great many girls 
in the room, but more babies than girls, it seoriel 
Each girl was holding one, and there were a few to 
spare. ‘Now,’ I said, ‘‘What shall I talk to you 
about this morning, girls?” ‘Talk about life,” said 
one girl. Imagine! “I am afraid that is too big 
a subject for such a short time,” I said. 

Then up spoke a small, pale-faced, heavy-eyed 
child, with a great fat baby on her knee, “Tell us 
how to be happy.” The tears rushed to my eyes, 
and a lump came in my throat. Happy in such 
surroundings as those in which, no doubt, she lived— 
perhaps dirty and foul-smelling! Happy, with 
burdens too heavy to be homes All this flashed 
through my mind while the rest took up the word 
and echoed, “Yes, tell us how to be happy.” 

“Well,” I said, “I will give you my three rules 
for being happy; but, mind, you must all promise 
to keep them for a week and not skip a single day, 
for they won’t work if you skip one single day.” 
So they all faithfully and solemnly promised that 
they wouldn’t skip a single day. 

“The first rule is that you will commit something 
to memory every day, something good. It needn’t 
be much, three or four words will “do, just a pretty 
bit of a poem, or a Bible verse. Do you under- 
stand?’ I was so afraid they wouldn’t, but one 
little girl with flashing eyes jumped up from the 
corner of the room and cried, “I know; you want us 
to learn something we’d be glad enough to remember 
if we went blind: » <“That’s it, exactly!” I said; 
“something you would like to remember if you went 
blind.” And they all promised that they would, 
and not skip a single day. 

“The second rule is: Look for something pretty 
every day; and don’t skip a day, or it won’t work. 
A leaf, a flower, a cloud—you can all find something. 
Isn’t there a park somewhere near here that you 
ean all walk to?’ (Yes, there was one.) “And 
stop long enough before the pretty thing that you 
have spied to say, ‘Tsn’t it beautiful!’ Drink. j 
every detail, and see the loveliness all through. Can 
you do it?’ They promised, to a girl. 


“My third rule is—now, mind, don’t skip a day— 
do something for somebody every day.” “Qh, that? s 
easy !” they said, though I thought it would ia the 
hardest thing of ‘all. ist think, that is what those 
children said, “Oh, that’s easy! Didn’t they have 
to tend babies and run errands every day, and wasn’t 
that doing some thing for somebody a te eee L 
answered them, “it was.” 


At the end of the week, the day being hotter than 
the last, if possible, I was wending my way along 
a very narrow street, when suddenly I was literally 
grabbed by the arm, an a little voice said, “I done 
it.” “Did what!” J exclaimed, looking down and 
seeing at my side a tiny girl with the proverbial 
fat baby asle ep in her arms. Now, I will admit 
that it was awfully stupid of me not to know, but 
my thoughts were far away, and I actually did not 
know what she was talking about. “What you told 
us to, and I never skipped a day, neither, m rephed 
the child, in a rather hurt tone. “Oh,” I said, “now 
I know what you mean. Put down the baby, and 
let’s talk about it.” So down on the sidewalk she 
deposited the sleeping infant, and she and I stood 
over it and talked. 

“Well,” she said, “I never skipped a day, but it 
was awful hard. It was all right when I could go 
to the park, but one day it rained and rained, and 
the baby had a cold, and I just couldn’t go out, and 
i thought sure I was going to skip, and I was standin’ 
at the window, ’most cryin’, and I saw”’—here her 
little face brightened up with a radiant smile— <I 
saw a sparrow takin’ a bath in the gutter that goes 
round the top of the house, and he had on a black 
necktie, and he was handsome.” It was the first time 
I had heard an English sparrow called handsome, 
but I tell you it wasn’t laughable a bit—no, not a bit. 


“And then, there was another day,” she went on, 
and I thought I should have to skip, sure. T here 
wasn’t ariothex thing to look at in the house. The 
baby was sick, and I couldn’t go out, and I was 
feelin’ terrible, when”—here she caught me by both 
hands, and the most radiant look came to her face— 
“T saw the baby’s hair!” “Saw the baby’s hair!” 
I echoed. ‘Yes, a little bit of sun came in the 
window, and I saw his hair, an’ I’ll never be lone- 
some any more.” And catching up the baby from 
the sidewalk, she said, “See!” and I too saw the 
baby’s hair. ‘“‘Isn’t it Pattee ?” she asked. “Yes, 
it is beautiful,” I answered. You have heard of 
artists raving over Titian hair. Well, as the sun 
played on this baby’s hair, there were the browns, 
the reds, the golds, which es up the Titian hbir, 
Yes, it was truly beautifull “Now, shall we go on?” 
I Bid, taking the heavy baby from her. 


7 


The room was literally packed this time; ten times 
as many girls, and as many babies as your mind 
will conceive of. I wish you could have listened 
with me to the experiences of those little. ones. 
Laughter and tears were so co-mingled that I don’t 
know which had the mastery—From “The Life of 
Alice Freeman Palmer,” by George H. Palmer. 
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CHARLIE’S PRAYER. 


Charlie’s grandmother went often to the old 
ladies’ home to visit the inmates and cheer their 
hearts with little gifts of flowers and fruits, a sympa- 
thetic word or a whispered prayer. 

Charlie had fallen in the way of going with her, 
until at last every week saw him helping grandma 
up the front steps of the home. To be sure, the 
top of his head only came to grandma’s elbow, but 
he felt very large and strong. 

The dear old ladies in the home grew very fond 
of their little visitor, and watched for his coming 
eagerly. His bright face was like sunshine to them 
in their quiet, uneventful lives. 

One day old Mrs. Adkins fell sick, and she lay 
in her room a long time. Because she suffered very 
much and grew no better, she found it hard to be 
patient, so grandma went often to see her. 

One week grandma wasn’t well, so Charlie went 
alone to see their friends. He went about from 
room to room, making a call in each, till he came 
to No. 19, where Mrs. Adkins lay. His heart ached 
with sympathy as he stood beside her and saw the 
tears in her eyes. 

“Could I hold your head?” he asked, anxiously. 
‘Mamma likes to haye me when her head aches.” 

‘No, thank you, dearie. Your soft little hand 
‘could not reach my pain. No one but God ean 
cure it.” , 

Charle felt that he must do something, so, remem- 
bering grandma’s habit, he asked, quaintly, “Shall 
we have a little word of prayer ?’—just as he had 
heard her say it. 

Even in her pain the old lady smiled, but she 
only said, “I should be glad, dear.” 

Down went Charlie on his knees; his chubby 
hands were clasped and his blue eyes reverently 
closed as he said: “Dear Jesus, she is very sick, and 
she’s suffering worse than if she had a bad headache. 
If she’s too sick to be cured, please let her go to 
sleep and wake up in heaven. - Amen.” 

Much relieved, he stood up and reached for his 
cap. Mrs. Adkins put her arm about him as she 
said, tenderly: “I think Jesus has helped me already, 
and I just want to tell you I’d rather God would 
answer that prayer than any other you could have 
thought of. I have so many dear ones waiting for 
me in heayen, and no one here any more. Good-bye, 
little comfort.” 

The next time Charlie and Grandma visited the 
home the little room was empty, for Mrs. Adkins 
had “gone to sleep” a few days before and “wakened 
in heaven.”—Christian Work. 


“Ability never amounts to much until it acquires 
two more letters—stability.”—Saturday Evening 
Post. 


“No guise is too, good for sin to appropriate.””— 
Ram’s Horn. 


IN ENTREMIS. 


Not only when my shuddering heart shall faint 
Where Death’s last arrow shall my flesh assail 
But when I face the strong demand of life 

Let me not fail. 


When I shall take my hand from off the plow 

Or, tired, slip the burden, shun the heat. 

From ease and shade to furrow or to road 
Turn thou my feet. 


When I the higher note no longer hear, 
But earth’s poor piping follow with the throng 
Quicken again my heavy ear and dull 


To heavenly song. 
—E. B. Findlay. 


Chings of Interest Amoug Ourselues 


John Henry Douglas is recovering his strength sufficiently 
to enable him to attend meeting again. 


The Bible school at Ft. Edward Center, N, Y., has been 
re-opened. Olive E. Ryon is the efficient pastor there. 

Brooklyn Friends have sent “The Enterprise Club,” Tillson, 
N. Y., a large library of select books. 

Milo Hunt, Clifford Roberts and Olney Albertson, all grad- 
uates of Penn College, hold important positions in the public 
schools of Whittier, California. 

Chas. N. Franklin, South Starksboro, Vt., is expecting to 
attend the coming Farmington Quarterly Meeting, and will 
then hold a series of gospel meetings at Batavia, N. Y. 

Just before the close of Western Yearly Meeting a telegram 
was received announcing the death of Clara E. Morgan, wife 
of Everett Morgan, missionary in Mexico. 


Jessie W. Berry, who has been doing pastoral work at Cun- 
ningham, Kansas, has removed to Milo, Iowa, where she will 
assist her mother, Susan B. Sisson, in the pastoral care of 
Motor Meeting. 

A movement to place the portraits of John. W. and 
Mary C. Woody in Penn College met with much approval 
from those of the old students who were present at Iowa 
Yearly Meeting. 

Haviland Academy, Kansas, opened on the 14th inst., under 
the care of Prof. T. H. Clark and Edith F. Francisco, of Earl- 
ham College, class of ’o9. It is expected that the enrollment 
of 38 will be increased. 

Rosa _E. Lewis returned to Oskaloosa in time for the open- 
ing of Penn College, after a pleasant visit of a few weeks with 
her brother, Chas. E. Lewis, and sister, Elva Lewis Cox, and 
many friends in the vicinity of Whittier, California. 

Charles W. Sweet, who has served as pastor in the meeting 
at Des Moines, Iowa, for a dozen years, has accepted a call 
to the meeting at Lawrence, Kansas. Harry R. Keats, 
Richmond, Ind., has been called to the meeting at Des Moines. 

Additional names should be added to our “Roll of Four- 
score Years” from Marlborough Monthly Meeting, New 
York: Esther G. Thorne, 84; Elizabeth Higgins, 84; Helena 
Saba 85; Clementine S. Coutant, 82, and Sarah C. Hallock, 
r. 

The Friends of Pasadena, Cal., gave a public reception for 
the new pastor, Sylvester Newlin, and family, in which H. 
Edwin McGrew, Andrew Mitchell, Lewis I. Hadley, pastors 
at Los Angeles, Long Beach and East Whittier respectively, 
and Thomas Newlin, president of Whittier College, also par- 
ticipated. 


‘ 


Greenleaf, Idaho, is a progressive Friends settlement. In 
addition to a good meeting house, they have ten acres of land 
and $2,000 subscribed for an academy building to be erected 
this fall. The academy will begin its second year in the meet- 
ing house, Tenth month rith, and will be in charge of Prof. 
Charles V. Marshall. 
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Coldwater Meeting will retain its present pastors, Cyrus H. 
and Amy B. Hawkins, for the ae vere The ate is 
prospering at this place. In the near future J. Newton 
Walker will conduct evangelistic services. Heretofore Cold- 
water and Friends Valley have been grouped together under 
the same pastoral care, but this year each will look after its 
own work. 


Calvin and Frances Martin left Newberg, Oregon, Ninth 
month 15th, for Kake Village, Alaska, to take charge of the 
mission there, under the direction of Oregon Yearly Meeting. 
Harlin and Malinda Smith, who have had charge of the work 
for several years, have resigned and are returning home. A 


very pleasant reception was given the Martins on the eve of 
their departure. 


Eber Grant Spicer, who has been teaching in Oakland 
Seminary, N. Y., has entered the Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio, to complete his course in civil engineering. 

He has been very successful in securing students for the fall 
term at Oakwood, having been in charge of the institution 
during the absence of Principal W. H. Wood, who has spent 
the summer abroad. 

Haviland Quarterly Meeting, Kansas, occurred at Haviland 
on the 12th inst. Visiting ministers present were Alpheus 
Reese, Vermilion, Ill., who has been located for a short time 
at Antioch as pastor and Levi Cox, Winchester, Ind. ‘The 
annual reports for the year indicated a healthy growth, 
especially along evangelistic, missionary and Christian 
Endeavor lines. A pastoral fund of $232.65 was raised in the 
meeting to assist in the work at points in the quarter. H. L, 
Cox has been retained at Haviland as pastor for the coming 
year. 


Alida A. Greene, 2123 Obear Avenue, St. Louis, Mo., has 
been doing what she could to come in touch with Friends in 
that city. She has found a number who are descendants of 
Friends, and who have promised to come together in an 
appointed meeting. She is disappointed, however, in not 
finding young Friends in the city. ‘Those she has met are all 
more than fifty years of age. She is still hopeful that others, 
and younger people, may be found who will be interested in 
She desires the co-operation of 
all who can aid her in locating Friends in that city. 


Nebraska Central College opened its eleventh year the 14th 
inst. President McCracken, Frank W. Dell, the pastor in the 
meeting and instructor in the Biblical Department, and two 
members of the Board of Directors, gave short addresses at 
the gathering in the chapel, which was the feature of opening 
day. The new members of*the faculty were introduced as 
follows: Estella Foxworthy, professor of French; Errol D. 
Peckham, professor of Latin and English; M. D. Potter, 
instructor in vocal and instrumental music, and Professor 
Allstott, principal of the Business Department. 


Cherokee Monthly Meeting, Okla., was held on the 15th inst. 
Devotional services were conducted by Elisha Janeway, a 
minister from Haddow, Kansas, followed by Lodi Bonser. 
The regular order of business was then carried out. The 
reports from the different departments were gratifying, show- 
ing an interest. ‘To a roll call of membership about 130 
responded with scripture verses or personal testimony. Mes- 
sages were also read from some who were unable to be 
present. A social hour followed and refreshments were 
served. ‘This meeting has had 53 additions from all sources 
this year and this occasion afforded opportunity for new and 
old Friends to come into closer fellowship. The meeting was 
united in calling Chas. and Lenna Lescault as pastors for the 
coming year. 

Center Monthly Meeting. N. C., has two aged members 
entitled to mention on the “Honor Roll.” Hannah W. 
Osborne, daughter of Jeremiah and Susanna Reynolds, is in 
her ninety-third year. For many years she was clerk of 
women’s meeting in N. C. Yearly Meeting. Although sight 
and hearing are impaired, her excellent memory furnishes 
many interesting incidents connected with her years at New 
Garden Boarding School, both as pupil and teacher, as well 
as of her long experience in the work of the Church. 

Himelius M. Hockett, aged 84, has long been active in the 
work of his monthly, quarterly and yearly meeting, and it is 
a satisfaction to sit by his side and hear him relate incidents 
connected with the early settlement of that part of Guilford 


County, NaC. in which he has spent most of his life. His 
testimony to the principles of peace brought him into some 
discomfort during the civil war. 


The following resolutions were introduced by Solomon B. 
Woodard, superintendent of the Department of Temperance 
and Prohibition of the Liquor Traffic, and approved by West- 
ern Yearly Meeting: 

_ Resolved, That no candidate for a seat in the Legislature 
is worthy of our support who will not pledge himself to work 
and _ vote for State-wide prohibition of the beverage liquor 
traffic, in our next General Assembly; 

_ WHEREAS, under existing conditions of interstate commerce, 
liquor is shipped into “dry” territory in direct violation of 
State laws, therefore be it 

Resolved, That Western Yearly Meeting of Friends Church, 
representing more than 16,000 members, hereby respectfully 
petition President William H. Taft to incorporate in his next 
message to Congress a recommendation that our interstate 
commerce law be so modified that the rights of the people in 
their sovereign capacity may be respected. 


Since the beginning of Seventh month Friends at Harris- 
burg, Pa., have held five meetings, the two First-day meetings 
on the fourth First-day of Seventh and Eighth months were 
both well attended for summer meetings in the city, and 
were felt by those present to be periods of spiritual strength- 
ening and uplift though there was no vocal service. 

On Second-day, Seventh month 12th, instead of meeting at 
the home of some Friends, as has been their custom, the 
gathering was in Reservoir Park. A basket lunch was served 
at six o'clock, ‘of which forty-five partook. After supper all 
gathered into the quiet under the trees, and La Vergne Gard- 
iner, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and Dr. O. Edward Janney, Balti- 
more, Md., gave messages of help and encouragement. There 
were seventy-one in attendance, among them being several 
Friends from York. 

On Second-day, Eighth month oth, a meeting at the home 
of §S. E. Nicholson, in Paxtang, consisted of a religious 
meeting followed by reading from “The Story of Quakerism.” 

On Second-day, Ninth month 13th, another picnic meeting 
was held in Reservoir Park, at which twenty-four were pres- 
ent. It was then decided to hold meetings every First-day at 
10.30 A. ML., beginning on the 26th inst. The meetings on 
Second-day evenings will be continued on the second Second- 
day of each month. At least a part of these will be held in 
the meeting at 110 S. Second Street. 


BORN. 


Lewis.—To Charles S$. and Anna B. Lewis, Third month 0; 
1909, a daughter, Anna Margaret. 


MARRIED. 


Fawcert-TostEnson.—At the home of the bride’s mother, 
Anna ‘Tostenson, near La Grande, Ia., Ninth month 15, 
1909, Howard S. Fawcett and T. Helen Tostenson. The 
couple will make their home at Gainesville, Fla., where 
Howard S. Faweett is professor of plant pathology in the 
State University. 

Mapson-Witson.—At Newberg, Oregon, Seventh 
2i, 1900, Eliza J. Wilson to Semon James Madson. 


PARKER-THORNE.—At Newberg, Oregon, Eighth month 2, 
1909, Leora Thorne to Curtis W. Parker. 

Wurrt-LAms.—At the summer home of the bride’s mother, 
Mary O. Lamb, Waquoit, Mass., Ninth month 15th, Clifton 
Burtis White, New York City, and Anne Eva Lamb. They 
will reside in Brooklyn. 


month 


DIED. 


Bunpy—At the home of her son, Nathan M. Bundy, New 
Castle, Ind., Eighth month 28. 1909, Esther L. Bundy in her 
seventy-third year. Her remains were taken to her home at 
Greenfield, Ind., for burial. She was a life-long Friend, and 
a member of Greenfield Monthly Meeting. 

Morris.—At her home at Newberg, Oregon, Seventh month 
30, 1909, Achsa M. Morris, aged forty-eight years, wife of 
Francis A. Morris. She was a faithful, consistent member of 
Friends. 
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Ghe International Lesson 


FOURTH QUARTER. 


LESSON If. TENTH MONTH I0, 1909. 
PAUL A PRISONER—THE PLOT, 
ACIS 225455 23>. 45; 

For special study, 23: 11-24. 


Goipen TExt.—I will say of the Lord, He 


is my refuge and my fortress, my God; in 
Him will I trust. Ps. 91: 2 

DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 

Second-day, Tenth month 4th. 3efore the 
council, Acts 22: 30; 23: 10. 

Third-day. Plot against Paul. Acts 23 
11-23. 

Fourth-day. Sent to Czsarea, Acts 23 


23-35. 
Fifth-day. Enemies of truth. II Tim. 3: 

1-7. 

Sixth-day. Christian 


fortitude. I, (Peter 
4: 5-9: es 
Seventh-day. Safely in God. Ps. 121. 
First-day. The godly delivered. Ps. 124. 
Time—57 or 58 A. D. 
_ Place—Castle Antonia, the Roman 
fortress in Jerusalem; the road to 


Czxsarea and a prison in Czsarea. 

It is evident from the account that the 
Roman officer was unable to discover 
the reason for the hatred of the Jews 
towards Paul, or to find out of what he 
had been guilty, and so he determined 
to bring Paul before the council. This 
was done and a scene of great confusion 
was the result, Ananias, the High 
Priest, refused to listen to Paul and 
commanded someone to smite Paul on 
the mouth. Paul thereupon replied with 
vigorous language—calling Ananias “a 
whited wall.” On being told who it was 
that had spoken, Paul apologized for 
not knowing who it was that spoke, but 
did not take back his words. Then by a 
skilful use of his knowledge of the com- 
plexion of the assembly Paul caused a 
division in the body, and it seemed 
likely to end in a free fight, and so the 
Roman officer sent a company of soldiers 
to rescue Paul and bring him to the 
fortress. 

rr. “The Lord.” The Lord Jesus. It 
was doubtless in a vision. “Bear wit- 
ness also at Rome.” This is indefinite. 
It might be done as a free man, or as a 
prisoner. The one definite prediction 
was the place—Rome. 

12. “When it was day.” The day after 
the trial. “Killed Paul.” Assassination 
was a common method of getting rid of 
obnoxious persons. 

13. “More than forty.” Forty was a 
very common number and is apparently 
used to indicate the large number in the 
plot. 

14. “To the chief priests and elders.” 
Those who had opposed Paul. “To taste 
nothing until we have killed Paul.” 
R. V. That the heads of the Church 
should have listened to such a plot seems 
Strange to us. 

15. “As though ve would judge of his 
case more exactly.” R. V. 

16. “But Paul’s sister’s son.” R. V. 
Nothing is known of him beyond what 
is said in this passage. 

17. Note that though Paul was 
assured of his reaching Rome, he did 
not hesitate to take all human means of 
protection. 

19. “Took him by the hand.” ‘This 
would rather imply that Paul’s nephew 
was a lad. 

20. “The Jews have agreed to ask 
thee to bring down Paul tomorrow unto 
the council, as though thou wouldst 


The only Baking Powder 
made from Royal Grape 
Cream of Tartar 


Absolute 


inquire somewhat more exactly concern- 
ing him.” This indicates that the youth 
possibly got matters somewhat mixed. 

21. They. hoped to get a promise to 
bring Paul down. 

22. As between Paul and the Jews the 
Roman official was for Paul. Besides 
Paul was a Roman citizen and to pro- 
tect a Roman against danger would be 
commended. 

23. “Make ready,” etc. The chief 
captain took unusual precautions to pro- 
tect a single man. He undoubtedly 
believed that an attack was likely to be 
made. Four hundred and seventy men 
certainly made a strong guard. Cwsarea 
was distant about seventy miles. “The 
third hour of the night’ was about 9 
o’clock in the evening. 

24 “And he bade them provide beasts 
that they might set Paul thereon.” R. V. 
Probably so Paul could have a fresh 
animal; or possibly, if he were chained 
to a soldier for the latter to ride. 
“Felix the governor.” He was Procu- 
rator of Judea, was appointed by the 
Emperor Claudius about 52 A. D. He 
had been a slave, but was a man of 
energy and ability. He was cruel, 
avaricious, and licentious. ‘Tacitus, the 
Roman historian, says of him, “with all 


‘cruelty and lust, he exercised the royal 


power in the spirit of a slave;” and “he 
thought that he could do any evil act 
with impunity.” He was finally recalled 
to Rome in disgrace. 


Kansas Yearly Meeting. in Wichita, 
Kan., Tenth month 8th. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, 1813 University Avenue, 
Wichita, Kan. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 12th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa. 


(Continued from 614.) 


duction of a wide variety of farm pro- 
ducts and fruit is possible, in this unsur- 
passed climate, with plenty of good 
water easily available. We predicted a 
big advance about two years since—it 
has in some cases exceeded 100 per cent. 
We have reason to predict big advances 
in land values during the next 12 
months. The completion of an irrigation 
system and the building of a new rail- 
road through Greenleaf is now assured, 
the constant coming of new people and 
the prospective development promise 
higher prices. We want Friends in 
business in Greenleaf and think there 
are good openings here in several lines. 
We have good meéting near the town, 
also ten acres of land and over $2,000 
now subscribed for a Friends academy 
building to be erected this fall. Our 
second year of academy work will open 


in the church building Tenth month 
17th, in charge of Prof, Chas. V. Mar- 
shall. : 

We have now in Greenleaf a post 


office, a grocery store, and a blacksmith 
shop. A lumber yard, a bank, and a 
real estate office are soon to be erected. 
We need a general store, a doctor, a 
hardware and implement dealer, a hotel, 
a harness shop, a carpenter, a meat 
market, a newspaper, a drug store, ete. 
A little later will want a grist mill, 
alfalfa meal mill, fruit cannery, cream- 
Ly; etc. 
Please note this is for Friends who can 
come at once before the general public 
come in, 


We will reply promptly to inquiries 
pertaining to land investments or busi- 
ness openings. Address Brown & Per- 
isho, Greenleaf, Idaho. 
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Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department sh 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, ke a 
Road, Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR TENTH 


MONTH I0, I909. 

HOW CAN WE HELP OUR 
PASTOR? 
Be 17: 8-13. 

DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Tenth month 4th. 


Praying for 
ithe pastor. Rom. 15 : 30-32 i 


Third-day. Willing Peipers, Acts 6 : 1-7; 
Zt Cor: pe!) 28. 

Fourth-day. Standing by in danger. 
Tl.Tam. 4: 6-2, : ; 
Fifth-day. By generous support. I Cor. 
{ arsTw. 

Sixth-day. By following wisely. Heb. 13: 
Paces : 
Seventh-day. By regular attendance. Heb. 
to: 19-25. 


The lesson chosen for illustration of 
the point under consideration this time 
is hardly of a Friendly type, but its 
teaching of work for each and all is 
truly Friendly. Moses had a place, but 
no less truly Joshua had his, and Aaron 
and Hur seem to have been essential in 
places of much less display and action. 
If these helpers had had less confidence 
in Moses, it is likely they would have 
cast about for other fields of activity 
than merely to bear up his hands; but 
that was God’s way of giving victory to 
Israel. And with all our emphasis on 
individual responsibility, it would not be 
surprising if we had got too far on that 
side sometimes, and forgotten our 
responsibility for the success of the min- 
ister or worker who is called to the hard 
place in the battle front. It may be even 
that we think we can do it better our- 
selves, but the point to consider is not 
that fact alone, but the added point as 
to whose is the work. If it is his, let 
us hold up his hands; and be sure if it 
is ours, it is better to look to God’s 
opportunity than to expect the weaken- 
ing of another by our desertion of him 
to open up a place for us. 

It is a long-time teaching of our 
Church that we are each to do our part 
in shepherding the flock, and if the 
members of the Endeavor Society can be 
counted on, not merely to do what their 
own inclination suggests or approves, 
but what the pastor or pastoral commit- 
tee thinks best, there is abundant room 
for helpfulness and growth in_ such 
assistance and co-operation. “Moses 
said to Joshua.” “So Joshua did as 
Moses had said.” Leading comes in 
such manner often, just as truly and as 
divinely as in the. secret thoughts of the 
individual heart. 

Persistent faithfulness and concen- 
trated effort by a number often achieves 
what no one man can do. “Have you 
heard of the A-Bible class?” asked one 
man of another. “I have heard of 
nothing else for three months,” was his 
reply and he decided to join what so 
many recommended. But, no one man 
by an equal number of solicitations 
could have done the work. “All these 
worketh the one and the same Spirit. 
dividing to each one severally even as 


He will.” 


The third annual Interdenominationat 
Tnstitute for Women’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Societies will be held at the Ford 
Building, Ashburton Place. Boston, on 
Seventh-day, Tenth month 2d, with 
sessions at 10 A. M. and 2 P. M. 


The Tennis Champion Says 


MAY SUTTON 


TELLS. AMERICAN . GIRLS .HOW . TO. BE 


HEALTHY AND GRACEFUL. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cal. 


Don't drink coffee. 

Don’t drink tea. 

Don’t exercise too much. 

These three dont’s constitute the 
advice of Miss May Sutton, champion 
woman tennis player of the world, to 
girls who would go in seriously and 
systematically for atheletics. 

Eat what you want. 

Take long walks. 

Get all the fresh air you can. 

These are the three rules Miss Sutton 
lays down for girls who desire merely 
to be strong and healthy. 

The little champion recently appeared 
on courts in San Francisco in a series 
of exhibition matches. It had been 
reported that she was not in the best of 
health, but she gave no indication of 
having “gone back,” playing her strong 
game that made her world’s champion, 
with her same old dash and accuracy. 

As the close of the series Miss Sutton 
was asked to tell what system of train- 


ing she had found most effective and | 


what, in her opinion, is the best form of 
exercise and diet for the average Amer- 
cian girl. In part she said: 

“While I advocate hearty eating, | 


cannot say too much against the use 


of tea or coffee. They are nerve 
destroyers and no one can be healthy 
who persists in their use. 

“Too much exercise is as bad as too 
little. Walking is the best exercise there 
is. Early each morning, after drinking 


-a glass of hot water, dressed in loose 


clothing, I walk for nearly an hour. 
“Athletics should receive some atten- 
tion from every girl. 
cludes the playing of tennis or golf she 
should take long walks in, the open air, 
both before the morning and evening 
meal, throwing the head and shoulders 


If her time pre- | 


back and taking long, deep draughts of | 
that which money cannot buy but is in | 
reach of the poor as well as the rich— | 


pure air. 


“Pure air and a moderate amount of | 


exercise I cannot too strongly impress 
upon girls as being the only secret of 
health and grace. Medicine for that out- 
of-sorts feeling may cause 
imagine they feel all right, but what 
they really need is more fresh air and 


girls to 


not quite so much sitting around the | 


house in tight-fitting clothes as a great 
many of them do.” 

Miss Sutton is declared by physicians 
to be a perfect athlete. 


Tennis experts | 


“Don’t Drink Coffee 
“Don’t Drink Tea 
“Don’t Exercise Too Much” 


Very easy when you know how much 
more satisfactory 


POSTUM 


is, aS a morning cup. 


A hot, steaming cup of Postum is as 
invigorating and bracing as coffee. But 
instead of caffeine-wrecked nerves, 
headaches and heart troubles that over- 
take the coffee drinker, Postum fur- 
nishes a liquid food which strengthens 
head and body. 

A ten days’ trial of well-made Postum 
(boiled 15 minutes) convinces. 


“There’s a Reason”’ 


WONDERED WHY. 
FOUND THE ANSWER WAS “COFFEE.” 


Many pale, sickly persons wonder for 
years why they have to suffer so, and 
eventually discover that the drug— 
caffcine—in coffee is the main cause of 
the trouble. 

“T was always very fond of coffee and 
drank it very day. I never had much 
flesh and often wondered why I was 
always so pale, thin and weak. 

“About five years ago my health com- 
pletely broke down and [ was confined 
to my bed. My stomach was in such 
condition that I could hardly take sufh- 
cient nourishment to sustain life. 

“During this time I was drinking 
coffee, didn’t think I could do without it. 

“After a while I came to the conclu- 
sion that coffee was hurting me, and I 
decided to give it up and try Postum. I 
didn’t like the taste of it at first, but 
when it was made right—boiled until 
dark and rich—I soon became very fond 
of it. 

“In one week I began to feel better. 
I could eat more and sleep better. My 
sick headaches were less frequent, and 
within five months I looked and felt like 
a new being, headache spells entirely 
gone. 

“My health continued to improve and 
today I am well and strong, weigh 148 
Ibs. I attribute my present health to 


| the life-giving qualities of Postum.” 


“There’s a Reason.” 


declare that every movement is “a pic- Read, “The Road to Wellville,” in 
ture.’—Lexington (Ky.) Leader. pkgs. 
ees 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. 


[Ninth month 


FINANCIAL 


For 34 years we have been paying our cus- 
tomers the highest returns consistent with 
conservative methods. First mortgage loans 
of $200 and up which we can recommend after 
the most thorough personal investigation. 
$25 Certificates of Deposit also for savings investors. 


ade A eee Ask for Loan List No. 702. 


Mu, 


[FARM MORTGAGES 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment —tested by our cus- 
tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 


i) est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list. 


ELLSWORTH Anb JONES. 


IOWA FALLS, IOWA. 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS — 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and Okla- | 
homa, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. Safest form of investment; no fluctuations 
in value; securities personally inspected; no 
loan made to exceed 40 per cent. of our valuation. 
Collections made without expense to Investor. | 
Long and successful experience. References | 
furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind 


JosEPH J. DicKINSON FRANE M. REED 
Ee %|NET TO| FARM 
LENDER | LOANS 


Write for up to date map of the new state and 
descriptive papers of our high grade first mort- 
gage loans on improved real estate in Kastern 
Oklahoma, the richest agricultural country in 
the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third value. 
All securities personally inspected by a salaried 
employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance Com- 
panies and Individuals who have invested in 
our mortgages for years, 


THE AMERICAN INVESTMENT 60. 


WALTER B. PASCHALL, Pres’t 


ATOKA - = OKLAHOMA 


FROM OHIO 


letterheads : customer wasn’t satisfied with 
local printing and the order came to us. 
Distinctive stationery pays. 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CoO. 


Makers of the Better Kind of Printing 


921 Filbert St., Philadelphia 


Try Us. 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 ASSETS, $82,228,483.14 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders . . §,441,841.53 
Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 
capital stock E fi - ; F 5 7,831,007.86 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. Charter Perpetual. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, 
RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, re- 
turnable on demand, for which interest 
is allowed. 


And is empowered by law to act as EX- 
ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, 
RECEIVER, AGENT, ete. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 
from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 
JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mer. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


Tv. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
ASA S. WING 
JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 


FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGER 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 

JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 
MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 

HENRY H. COLLINS 


BEULAH LAND, or Words of 


Good Cheer for Christian Pilgrims 
With a full-page portrait of the author. 
Tastefully bound in cloth, beautifully 
illustrated cover, gilt top, in a box. 208 
Pp. 


CAMPAIGNING for CHRIST 


With portrait of author. Illuminated 
borders. 238pp. 12mo. ‘‘A book to bless 
the Home” 


THOUGHT HIVES 


341pp. ‘‘Pertinent, pointed, forcible.” 


WAYSIDE SPRINGS 


16opp. 16mo. ‘‘Sentences that strike and 
stick, gems that thrill” 


HEART LIFE 


Igipp. 18mo ‘Sparkling with illustra- 
tions and robust with thought”’.....30 cts. 


NEWLY ENLISTED 


16mo, cloth. ‘Nothing better for the 
‘newly enlisted.’ ”’ 3 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price 


The American Friend Pub. Co. 
1010 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WALL PAPERS—AIl Grades 


—We’ve just received an order for | 


| 902 Spring Garden Street, = 


Window Shades Made to Order 
Custom of } Friends specially solicited 
FP. BALDERSTON’S SONS 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phone or mail orders attended to promptly 


Ss. 


William S, 


Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphi= 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate 


MARY M. KITE 


407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sis. 


PHILADELPHIA 
{ Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones + Keystone, Race 70-09 


NALFATONES: 
LINE CUTS 
COLOR, WORK 


NW. AW. Cor. S07" & ARCH 
FHILADEL PHIA. 


FRIENDSWOOD ACADEMY 


The only Friends school in Texas, and the 
only school of its kind in the Gulf Coast Country. 
Offers a fullcollege preparatory course. Located 
in the great orange and fig section, in which 

teat advantages are offered the home-seeker 
rom the cold and frozen North. Climate mild 
and healthful. Send for Catalog, Address, 


W. R. WORTHINGTON, Principal, or 
STEVENSON, Secretary of Board, Friends- 
wood, Texas. 


L. D. 
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EQRLHAM COLLEGE LIBRARY> 
| RICHMOND, 


IND- 


American Jrien 
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While the self same breezes blow’; 
It’s the set of the sails and not the gales, 


That bids them where to go. 


Like the winds of the seas are the ways of the fates, 
As we voyage along through life; 
It's the set of the soul that decides the goal, 


And not the storms or the strife. 
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Events and Comments 


The first of the month Dr. James B. 
Angell retired from the presidency of 
the University of Michigan, an office he 
has filled for 38 years, except for the 
two periods when he was away on 
leave of absence filling the posts of 
United States Minister to China and 
United States Minister to Turkey. The 
regents have appointed Dean H. B. 
“Hutchins, of the Law Department of 
the University, to be acting president 
pending the appointment of a permanent 
successor to President Angell. 


At Leopoldville, in the Kongo, last 
week, trial began of Drs. W. M. Mor- 
rison and W. H. Sheppard, missionaries 
of the Southern Presbyterian Church, 
on charges of libel brought by one of 
the large rubber exporting companies 
operating in that region. Before pro- 
ceedings had commenced the action 
against Dr. Morrison was withdrawn, 
though the plaintiff reserved its ‘right to 
bring suit later. The details of this 
effort to put a check to wholesome 
criticism of Kongo conditions have 
appeared in the public press. The action 
is virtually by the Belgian government 
and will be supported by it in a judica- 
tory of its own creation. Fairness in 
such circumstances is not to be hoped 
for unless the power of the American 
government is extrcised in the interest 
of justice. As the annexation of the 
Free State to Belgium has never been 
recognized by the United States and 
Great Britain, the issue is pertinently 
raised whether there exists in the Kongo 
a political organization competent to 
deal with American citizens. Our State 
Department has shown a disposition to 
take every possible measure in behalf 
of the persecuted missionaries. 


Savants throughout the world are 
rejoicing that the overthrow of Sultan 
Abdul-Hamid has brought about the 
restoration to public access and research 
one of the very finest and most valu- 
able libraries in the world. 

Upon the accession of Abdul-Hamid 
to the throne, some -thirty-three years 
ago, these literary treasures were pre- 
served in the library of the old Seraglio, 


where, aiter some little negotiation and 
the intervention of influential friends, it 
was always possible to visit and examine 
them. Abdul-Hamid, however, before 
he had been Sultan for twelve months, 
removed the entire collection to the Yil- 
diz Kiosk, and it is now in the course of 
being restored to the old Seraglio. 

It is especially rich in manuscripts, 
which were captured by the Turks in the 
fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies from the various Greek and other 
Christian strongholds, cities and monas- 
teries of the southeast of Europe, of 
Asia Minor, Syria and Egypt. In fact, 
the collection is virtually priceless from 
a historical point of view, and that the 
new Sultan should have ordered not 
only its restoration to the old Seraglio, 
but that measures should be adopted to 
facilitate the consultation of its contents 
by native and foreign students, is a boon 
to the entire civilized world. 


One of the most thrilling stories told 
in connection with the recent polar 
explorations by Commander Peary is 
the description by Professor Donald B. 
McMillan, of Worcester University, who 
subsisted for days on the abandoned 
provisions left twenty-five years ago by 
the ill-fated Greely party at Fort Conger. 
Seventeen out of twenty-five of that 
party perished trying to reach Cape 
Sabine to meet the relief ship Proteus. 
From the frozen wastes McMillan 
brought out relics of the vain pursuit of 
the pole by six explorers, of Commander 
Hall and the United States ship Polaris, 
of the expedition of 1871; of Admiral 
Sir George Nares in 1875-1876; of Sir 
John Lockwood, of the party of General 
A. W. Greely in 1883-1884, and of 
Amundsen in 1905-1906, as well as 
records left by Commander Peary in 
1900 and in 1906. Professor McMillan 
found General Greely’s coat, card and 
books, many trinkets discarded by men 
of the party, a book of the doomed 
Lieutenant Kislingbury, a bit of humor- 
ous speech at a banquet by the Greely 
men, photographic plates and films, an 
ocarina, and other “voices of the dead.” 
Professor McMillan also tells how Pro- 
fessor Marvin was swallowed by icy 
waters. The pole has been reached, but 
the cost in life and treasure has been 
appalling. The success of the voyages 
of Cook and Peary will now doubtless 
for a long time stop this tribute to death. 
Not much more of value to the world 
can be learned by Arctic expeditions. 


The current magazines are freighted 
with an unusual amount of material 
relating to churches and _ ministers. 
Some of it was “featured” in advance in 
advertisements calculated to strike the 
eye. Its publication, so The Congrega- 
tionalist concludes, is evidence that alert 
magazine editors today look upon the 
religious life of the country as one 
source of .interesting articles. Indeed, 
some of the most enterprising period- 
icals, like the American Magazine, have 
devoted large space of late to such sub- 
jects as “The Spiritual Unrest.” Per- 
haps it is not to be expected when secu- 
lar publications enter the field of Church 
life that the muck-raking instinct will be 
entirely repressed. Doubtless many mat- 
ters connected with the administration 
of ecclesiastical institutions justly 
deserve criticism. We of the Church 
ought to welcome the aid of the secular 


press in exposing wrongs and in calling 
attention to unwholesome rivalries and 
glaring failures to do the work the 
Church is sent to do. On the other hand, 
it will be a pity if the seamy side of 
Church life is the main thing to which 
bright young magazine writers devote 
themselves. Let the secular periodicals 
tell of the triumphs of the faith, of the 
hard and successful labors on many a 
field. One such article as that in Every- 
body’s Magazine on “The Romance of 
Missions,” does, on the whole, far more 
justice to the modern Church, we believe 
than a long series of contributions point- 
ing out deficiencies and alleged deficien- 
cies. 


The Delineator for Tenth month pub- 
lishes a symposium on “What is the 
Matter with the Churches?” from which 
we glean some _ interesting comment. 
Cardinal Gibbons seems a little dis- 
posed to thank God that Roman Cath- 
olics are not as other men are, since 
their cathedrals are crowded at each of, 
the five or six masses offered on First- 
day.. Rabbi Hirsch declares that the 
pulpit is distrusted and that the distinc- 
tion between the clergy and the laity 
must be minimized. In that case we 
trust it will not result in creating a dis- 
trust of the laity, too. Dr. Josiah 
Strong affirms that the Church lags 
behind the social spirit. Len Broughton 
believes that every church should have 
a great week-night Bible class. Dr. 
Aked says that the churches get just as 


(Continued on page 642) 


CHILDREN SHOWED IT. 


EFFECT OF THEIR WARM DRINK IN ‘THE 
MORNING. 


“A year ago I was a wreck from 
coffee drinking and was on the point of 
giving up my position in the school 
room because of nervousness. 

“I was telling a friend about it and 
she said, ‘We drink nothing at meal 
time but Postum, and it is such a com- 
fort to have something we can enjoy 
drinking with the children.’ 

“I was astonished that she would 
allow the children to drink any kind of 
coffee, but she said Postum was the 
most healthful drink in the world for 
children as well as for older ones, and 
that the condition of both the children 
and adults showed that to be a fact. 

“My first trial was a failure. The 
cook boiled it four or five minutes and 
it tasted so flat that I was in despair 
but determined to give it one more trial. 
This time we followed the directions and 
boiled it fifteen minutes after the boiling 
began. It was a decided success and I 
was completely won by its rich delicious 
flavor. In a short time I noticed a 
decided improvement in my condition 
and kept growing better and better 
month after month, until now I am per- 
fectly healthy, and do my work in the 
school room with ease and pleasure. I 
would not return to the nerve-destroying 
regular coffee for any money.” 

Read the famous little “Health Clas- 
sic,” “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


~ 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


WOL. Viz 
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PLEASURE OR CONSECRATION ? 

There has again and again appeared a type of 
philosophy called Hedonism, which finds the whole 
end and purpose of sane living to be the pursuit of 
pleasure. “Every rational man,” these semi-philoso- 
-phers would tell us, “seeks and must seek to get as 
much pleasure as he can and for as long a period 
as possible.” Any other way of living, they say, is 
irrational and is a form of ascetic mania—a mild 
type of suicidal delusion. One trouble with this 
philosophy is that it is not true to the facts of life. 
Huxley once said that the only trouble with the little 
boy’s definition of a lobster as “a red fish that crawls 
backwards” was that it was not a fish, was not red, 
and did not crawl backwards! But there are other 
troubles with this pleasure-view of life beside the 
plain fact that none of us does actually live for 
pleasure, and the main trouble is that we couldn’t 
do it if we wanted to. Pleasure is a pure abstraction 
which in its bloodless emptiness would no more 
attract us than “whiteness” or ‘“‘catness” or any other 
thin abstraction. 
concrete. The schoolboy wants a 
swimming, not pleasure in the abstract; the epicure 
wants sweetbreads or terrapin, or some other concrete 
delicacy, not pleasure;.the saint goes to the stake 
because he believes in the value of a definite truth, 
not for some vague pleasure in this or another world. 
But even that is not the final difficulty; to seek for 
pleasure would always mean to lose it. Imagine an 
athlete in the height of his moment of success, mak- 
ing a goal, for example, suddenly concentrating all 
his thought on pleasure. His aim is no longer to 
make the goal, but to get pleasure. He says to him- 
self, “Now I am happy; now I am getting pleasure,” 
and in his sudden absorption on pleasure as his end 
he would assuredly drop the ball and miss the goal! 
Or think of yourself at 4 high dinner, sitting between 
two persons you have always aspired to meet, and on 
this auspicious occasion let us suppose you turning 
all your thought toward pleasure; you cannot think 
of anything but your pleasure. Well, you would 
find your conversation badly marred by such preoc- 
eupation. You would bunglingly turn over your 
coffee cup, soil the table cloth, burn your mouth, and 
spoil both your own pleasure and that of the others. 


holiday with 


What we always seek is something | 


No, Hedonism goes to wreck on the paradox that to 
get pleasure you must forget it, or, to state the truth 
positively, to get pleasure or happiness or satisfaction 
you must seek something else and fling your life into 
that, and your happiness comes as a by-product. 

Consecration in some degree is, therefore, involved 
in any sane or rational life. It is only the person 
who can forget himself and become absorbed in some 
large aim or end of life that can enter into the joy 
of living, and it is only the person who can thus 
forget himself in his work that can do anything well. 
“Tf I lose myself, I find myself’ was Galahad’s 
preparation for finding the Holy Grail, and it is a 
first law of life for anybody who wishes to make his 
life count. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that “consecration” 
is a word which belongs only in the religious vocabu- 
lary. It is the secret of everybody’s power. “How 
can I learn to draw perfect free-hand circles like 
yours?’ asked a lady once of Holman Hunt. “By 
practicing eight hours a day for forty years!” was 
the answer. At one of the great crises in American 
history Daniel Webster rose in the United States 
Senate to answer Hayne’s attack on the Constitution. 
He had only an hour or two of preparation for a 
speech on which the destinies of the country were 
staked. For four hours he spoke to an almost 
breathless audience, and in that speech annihilated 
his opponent. “How could you do it so magnifi- 
cently?’ someone asked him afterwards. “All I 
did,” he replied, “ was to stand up and begin, and 
then a smoking thunderbolt came flying by, and I 
reached out and caught it and hurled it at Hayne.” 
Yes, but “the smoking thunderbolt” would not have 
come by for anybody else. It came by for Webster 
at the crucial moment, because for a whole lifetime 
he had consecrated himself to a profound and search- 
ing study of the principles of the Constitution. 

Nobody has ever better described the perfect power 
of great work than one of our American poets has 
in his lines on Michael Angelo: } 


19? 


“The hand that rounded Peter’s dome 

And groined the aisles of Christian Rome 
Wrought in a sad sincerity. 

Himself from God he could not free 
He builded better than he knew 

The conscious stones to beauty grew. 
The passive master lent his hand 

To the vast soul that o’er him planned.” 
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But here again was a person who “builded better 
than he knew,” and who found himself an organ of 
a divine Spirit that used him for great ends, because 
he had for a lifetime skilled himself through conse- 
cration to his art. All work. of every sort that has a 
touch of genius upon it has come from some person 
who has consecrated himself to his task. It is not 
done by the pleasure-seeker. The saint, too, is a 
saint, not because he has tried to be one, not because 
he has forgone pleasure here and postponed his joy 
for a world beyond, but because he forgot himself 
and consecrated his life to tasks of love and goodness 
by the attraction of the Christ who has saved him 
from sin and selfishness. R. M. J. 


INCREASING OUR USEFULNESS. 

In another connection we have been asked to sug- 
gest methods for extending the usefulness of the Bible 
school, the monthly meeting, and the meeting for 
worship. We give our readers our answer: 

At least two general principles must be observed 
by everyone who wishes to make himself useful in 
public work: One is regularity; the other, interest. 
Those who attend the business meeting, the meeting 
for worship and the First-day school occasionally are 
of very little service in carrying the burden of the 
work. Our success depends in large measure on our 
answer to the query, “Are you regular and punctual 
in attendance ?” 

We must not only be present, but we must be alive 
to what is going on. Interest is the quality necessary 
to make our talents usable and to stimulate others 
to use theirs. All of us find our work enlivened by 
the appreciation of others, and the rule works both 
ways. 

In the Bible School. 

Use some system of graded Bible lessons which 
constitute a definite course of study in which chil- 
dren can advance from grade to grade as they do 
in their common school subjects. The fact that 
knowledge acquired in Bible study stimulates and 
promotes moral and religious life is no reason why 
we should not present it in a systematic way agreeable 
to the laws of mental and spiritual development. 

A course of study having been determined, each 
child should be made to understand how his part fits 
into the scheme. A haphazard consideration of 
Scripture selections without any reference to their 
place in a larger scheme where advancement is pos- 
sible lacks one of the most powerful incentives to 
work, because children, as well as adults, like to 
fee] that their efforts accomplish something. 


Class “team work” is also a very useful exercise. | 


It not only gets something done, but it awakens. 
enthusiasm. The raising of money for a good cause, 
the collecting of a library, the taking of flowers to a 
hospital—in fact, the doing of anything in which the 
whole class can work together toward one end, is 
helpful. This “team work” often finds its best 
expression through independent class organization, 
which in some schools is being successfully worked 
by boys and girls in their teens as well as adults. 
In the Monthly Meeting. 

Nowhere in our Society is the familiar adage, 
“Life is what we make it,” more applicable than in 
the monthly meeting. Here information should be 
gathered and plans made for carrying on the whole 


_ work of the Church. Since knowledge is necessary 


for intelligent action, most of our monthly meetings 
would gain in interest and influence if they would 
see to it that their members had a general knowledge 
of the history of the Society and the discipline under 
which they are working. This should be supple- 
mented with a broad survey of present social prob- 
lems, a thorough canvass of local conditions, and a 
study of the ways and means by which the Church 
has met and is meeting these problems. We believe 
nothing could be more helpful along this line than a 
Quaker round table, or a Quakerism study class. 


In the Meeting for Worship. 


Our meetings for worship would be greatly 


improved if every member would respond to love as 
naturally and spontaneously in the Church family 
as they do in their respective homes. To this end 
each member should prayerfully seek to know in 
what way it is possible for him to further the well- 
being of the little spiritual group which makes up- 
the meeting, then keep alert for opportunity to go 
forward with the service. It may be a sermon, a 
prayer, a word of appreciation, a hand-shake, or a 
few words with a stranger, but whatever it is, it should 
be done in the Lord-may-I rather than the 
Lord-must-I attitude. 

Then, too, we should not limit the operation of 
the Holy Spirit, but should prayerfully use all the 
light which our Heavenly Father has given us, 
through whatever channel it comes. We believe the 
Holy Spirit will lead us more perfectly through a 
careful, free and willing service of this kind than 
He will when we confine His operations to those: 
suggestions which have come to be known as pro- 
phetic. In this we do not wish to disparage the 
use of the prophetic gift, but we wish to encourage 
those who have other gifts, the exercise of which 
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would make our meetings centers of great spiritual 
power. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 

The death of Rhoda M. Coffin, wife of Charles F. 
Coffin, Chicago, which occurred on the 28th ult., has 
removed one of the most distinguished and remark- 
able women of our Church. She was one of the 
leaders in the introduction of Bible schools into 
Friends meetings, and she was one of the foremost 
of our modern Quaker philanthropists. She was 
devoted to the work of properly housing the friend- 
less, and she was an early advocate of the cottage 
system of housing the insane and the poor. She had 
traveled extensively with her husband among Friends 
in Great Britain and elsewhere, and she had for 
many years been a minister of the Gospel. She had 
reached thé advanced age of eighty-four. The 
funeral services were held in Richmond, Indiana. 
We shall hope to have a more extended account of 
her life in a succeeding number of the paper. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ALLEN JAY—XLIV.* 
78. The Gutdford College Debt. 

After returning from our visit with the Friends 
of London and Dublin Yearly Meetings, we settled 
down in the home at Earlham View, located in 
front of Earlham College, and found work to occupy 
our time in the Church and in connection with the 
college. We attended North Carolina Yearly Meet- 
ing in 1902, and Baltimore and North Carolina 
Yearly Meetings in 1903. I attended New York 
Yearly Meeting at Glens Falls in the spring of 1904 
and some of the meetings belonging to it. One day 
in the winter of 1904 I received a letter from our 
dear friend, Elihu E. Mendenhall, Deep River, 
North Carolina, who had long been president of 
the board of trustees of Guilford College, and one 
who had given of his time and means for the good 
of that institution. Near the close he said, “Allen, 
I had hoped to see Guilford College out of debt 
before I died, but I never shall unless thee comes 
down and helps us.” Turning to my wife and 
daughter, I asked, “How soon can you get ready 
to go to North Carolina and spend the winter ”? 
The reply was, “In a few days.” I then said, “We 
will start next Fourth-day.” Turning to the desk, I 
wrote Elwood Cox, who had been appointed president 
of the board in the place of Elihu Mendenhall, who 
resigned on account of old age, and asked him to call 
a meeting of the trustees at the college on Sixth-day 
of the next week. At the time set we closed up 
our home for the winter and started, reaching the 
college the night before the meeting. | 

With the treasurer we went over the books, and 
found that the debt amounted to nearly $28,000. 
This was mostly an old debt which, with the interest, 
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had been growing from year to year. The trustees 
were all present. The whole matter was gone over, 
which resulted in the afternoon in my making the 
following proposition: That I would undertake to 
raise the amount if they would help, and if one- 
fourth of the amount could be secured in the limits 
of North Carolina Yearly Meeting before going out- 
side to solicit. The members of the board showed 
their interest by subscribing $4,000 before we left 
the room. The next day President L. L. Hobbs and 
I started out, and within ten days we had secured 
subscriptions amounting to one-fourth of the debt. 
My wife had a room at the college and was to look 
after my correspondence, and I started to Philadel- 
phia, hoping to get the remainder of the amount in 
and around that city and Baltimore. Then began 
one of the most strenuous efforts in soliciting funds 
that I ever experienced. Soon after arriving, the 
weather turned cold, and for several days there was 
a blizzard, so that one night, after walking a good 
deal during the day, I had to walk to my home, 
which was with my dear friend, Asa Wing, when 
in the city. Another thing that made it hard*was 
the fact that it was a debt. Many felt that they 
should not have gone into debt, so that I met with 
rebuffs on that account. Others felt that they would 
not subscribe unless the whole amount should be 
raised. On the other hand, many dear Friends lent 
a helping hand. President Isaac Sharpless, Joshua 
L. Baily, Thomas Scattergood, Asa Wing and others 
encouraged me to hold on. So, for nearly four 
weeks, in and around Philadelphia, I went into 
homes, offices and places of business, meeting with 
success sometimes and failure at others. Having 
done what I felt I could at that time in Philadelphia, 
I turned towards Baltimore, where I had reason to 
expect some good subscriptions. Here again things 
looked discouraging, for on First-day before my 
arrival in the city the great fire of 1904 took place, 
so that much of the city was in ruins. However, I 
stopped over, and going into the home of Francis 
White, he said, without any solicitation on my part, 
“T will give $2,500, even if I have lost heavily by 
the fire.” 

Returning to Guilford and reporting the results 
to the trustees, we found, when all was counted up, 
that there was $4,000 still lacking. They desired 
that I should return at once to the East and try to 
secure that, but I told them I would try another 
plan first. Securing a room, I put in two days 
writing letters to different ones of my friends in 
different parts of the United States, believing the 
amount would come. 

Having a minute for religious service, I had 
arranged for a month’s work among the meetings of 
Deep River, Southern, Western and Yadkin Valley 
Quarterly Meetings, our daughter, Miriam, going 
with me, and her mother caring for the correspond- 
ence. It was indeed pleasant to visit the meetings 
and homes of the dear Friends I had so often labored 
among thirty years before when a member of that 
yearly meeting. 
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When we returned it was a great joy to find the 
officers and managers of Guilford rejoicing because 
the debt was all subscribed, a telegram haying come 
that morning from Samuel Hill, Seattle, saying, 
“T’ll pay the last $1,000,” which closed up the long, 
drawn-out effort. It was a glad day for Guilford. 
She put on new life and has been growing ever since, 
and is doing a great work. 


79. 
Whattier. 

For a long time the trustees of Earlham had 
talked of making an application to Andrew Carnegie 
for money to build a library at Earlham. Early 
in the year 1905, at a conference with the local trus- 
tees, | was requested to go East and make the effort. 
After studying the matter over I concluded to go to 
Washington and see if I could secure any help. 

Knowing that Joseph G. Cannon, the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, was personally 
acquainted with Andrew Carnegie, and that when a 
young man he was a student at Earlham, and being 
myself also personally acquainted with him, upon 
my arrival in the city of Washington I went to the 
Speaker’s room. We were soon engaged in talking 
the matter over. At first he did not think we would 
succeed, but after talking for a while he suggested 
that I write out an application and come back the 
next morning. Going to the hotel, I spent most of 
the night preparing the application and having three 
or four typewritten copies put in shape. Next 
morning at the appointed hour I met him in his 
room. He took the paper and read it over carefully, 
then assuming his familiar attitude, with his feet 
on the desk and a cigar in his mouth, he dictated a 
very satisfactory letter which, as soon as his secre- 
tary had put it into shape, he handed to me, advis- 
ing me to see the Senators from Indiana. Having 
met them before, I was glad to do so. They came 
out of the Senate, and were willing to do what they 
could, telling me to call in the afternoon and receive 
what they had written. Then, going to Vice-presi- 
dent Fairbanks’ room and finding him in, he soon 
had a short but full commendation ready for me. 
After receiving Senator Beveridge’s and Senator 
Hemmenway’s letters, I returned to the House of 
Representatives and found James E. Watson, our 
Representative, and also Joseph Dixon, who had 
taken a post-graduate course at Earlham. Indeed 
I had known him from a child in North Carolina. 
He is now United States Senator from Montana. 
They both added their endorsement in letters. 
Armed with all these letters of commendation, I went 
to the postoffice in the building and mailed them, 
together with the application, to Carnegie. Next 
day I went to New York to see another party, who 
gave $1,000, and then I came home. 

Upon reaching home, the blank applications from 
Carnegie were here ready to be filled out. Presi- 
dent Kelly and I answered the required questions. 
We asked for the sum of $40,000. In a few days 
we received word that Andrew Carnegie would be 
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Buildings and Endowment for Earlham and 


pleased to give us the sum of $30,000 to erecta 


library building on condition that we would raise 
a like sum, the interest of which was to be used in 
the ‘‘up-keep” of the library. He also told us where 
to draw on him for the amount. This was good 
news, but at the same time it gave us a serious. 


problem to solve—that of raising $30,000 to endow . 


the library with. It was a time of financial depres- 
sion, and, besides, we had other financial matters 
upon our hands. We waited that summer, and took 
no active steps until the next winter. During the 
winter and spring of 1906 I secured the sum of 
about $20,000 for the library, and the sum of $25,000 
for the Edwin Bundy dormitory building. Then, 
feeling tired and somewhat worn out, I decided to 
go to California and try to find a little rest, having 
made such arrangements as I thought would succeed 
in raising the remaining $10,000. My wife and I 
obtained a minute liberating us to attend California 
and Oregon Yearly Meetings and the meetings com- 
posing them so far as the way might open, also to 
visit the Friends in the State of Washington, espec- 
ially those who belonged to Indiana Yearly Meeting. 
We also had a minute from the evangelistic, pastoral 
and church extension board of Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing, requesting us to attend a conference of Friends 
in the State of Washington, to be held by those 
belonging to Indiana Yearly Meeting. Two or three 
years before, Charles Replogle and wife had gone 
to Everett, in that State, from Muncie Monthly 
Meeting. Their work had been greatly blessed, and 
they had sent a number of names to their monthly 
meeting of persons who desired to become members 
of the Society of Friends. Two or three meetings 
had been established, and Friends in yet other places 
were holding meetings. 

My rest was not to be realized, for when we reached 
Whittier we found that the trustees of the college 
had appointed a meeting for that night at the home 
of our son-in-law to see if they could not get me to 
assist Rayner Kelsey in raising $100,000 to add to. 
the endowment fund of that institution. Before 
retiring that night, I had agreed to assist in the 
effort. After a few days we went to Imperial City, 
in the Imperial Valley, where our son-in-law, Stephen 
Stanton Myrick, and his wife lived, he being the 
pastor of the Methodist Church in that place. They 
had a child born twenty-four hours before we 
reached there, whom they named Stephen Stanton 
Myrick, Jr. I remained there two weeks. Ten 
days of that time I was engaged in assisting my 
son-in-law in holding a series of meetings in the 
church. Several were converted, and a few joined 
the church. 

I then returned to Whittier, and was engaged in 
soliciting funds for about two weeks, when, to my 
surprise, I received a letter from the president of 
Earlham, saying that it looked as though they would 
fail to secure the $10,000 to make up the neces- 
sary amount for the library, and as what had been 
subscribed was on condition that the remainder be 
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secured, it was the judgment of the board of trus- 
tees that 1 ought to return. After a few hours’ 
thought I filled my valise and started back across 
the Rocky Mountains, stopping a few days in San 
Jose, San Francisco and Berkeley to secure what 
I could for Whittier, leaving San Francisco about a 
week before the great earthquake and fire which 
shook the whole country. 

Reaching home, | commenced to work where I 
had left off. While asking for the library, I found 
that. our dear friends, Zenas and Rachel Bundy, 
wished to give the $25,000 already mentioned for 
a dormitory building for boys on condition that we 
secure $25,000 more and erect a $50,000 building. 
Here was another sum to be raised. In prosecuting 
the work I went to Philadelphia, where I had been 
so often on a similar mission. Here again another 
subject came to the front. A dear friend, Joseph 
Elkinton, had lately died and left a large number of 
Friends books and manuscripts. After consulting 
with the agent and with one or two of the heirs, 
they agreed that we might have these for $1,500, 
because we proposed to keep them together at Earl- 
ham. I went to work to secure money to pay for 
the library, and secured all but about $400, which 
I thought I had the promise of, but it failed, and 
our librarian, Professor Harlow Lindley, afterwards 
went out and obtained that amount and had the 
books shipped, so that they are now in the library. 
These, with the books we already had, gave Earlham 
a fine collection of Friends books and writings. Hav- 
ing spent what time I thought best, I returned to 
Indiana and continued the work in the two yearly 
meetings of Indiana and Western, taking subscrip- 
tions both for the library and dormitory, but most 
anxious for the former. I soon had a little over 
the required amount of $30,000, and having made 
the library fund safe, I returned to California, 
where I rode through the country and visited Friends 
at Pasadena, Los Angeles, Long Beach and other 
points. It was slow and arduous work. 

Yearly meeting came on, and we were still some 
$50,000 behind. An educational meeting was held 
one night, much interest created, and a sufficient 
amount was promised to reduce the required sum 
down to about $30,000. When the final report of 
the college came before the meeting we were unde- 
cided what to do—whether to undertake to raise the 
balance or not. President Tebbetts, Dr. Coffin, the 
president of the board and my associate, Rayner 
Kelsey, all spoke without making an appeal. Indeed 
we all felt that it was useless to make any further 
effort to raise the amount. It was a serious time, 
for if we failed, what had been done would be lost. 
Then I spoke, and as I closed a dear Friend whom 
I had asked before for $500 rose and said, with 

‘much feeling, that he felt he ought to give $500. 
It broke the spell, and several others followed with 
liberal subscriptions who had _ refused before. 
Rayner Kelsey then came to the front and made an 
impassioned appeal, Dr. Coffin and President Teb- 
betts stood up, and one after another we made 


remarks. _ 1 have seen many interesting scenes where 
amounts were raised, such as the occasion when 
Moody raised $60,000 in Providence, Rhode Island, 
in a short time, and the occasion when the missionary 
board raised something like $100,000 in two hours, 
but I never saw a congregation so intensely in earnest 
as was California Yearly Meeting that afternoon. 
One after another came forward, and with deep 
emotion subscribed, until we had only $12,000 left. 
Then a proposition was. made to raise $5,000 in 
$1,000 subscriptions. It was soon taken by those 
who had already done well. ‘The first went to Wash- 
ington Hadley, who had given in the beginning 
$20,000 on condition that the $100,000 be all raised. 
Soon all was taken, the president’s wife, Imelda 
Tebbetts, taking the last $1,000. His family had 
already subscribed something like $4,000. Then 
it was asked how many would stand good for $50 
provided it was all taken. I believe 50 or 60 stood 
on that call, reducing the amount to about $2,000. 
That was taken in smaller sums, most of it by young 
men and young women, and some of it by the chil- 
dren. Thus, after a session of three or four hours, 
the announcement was made that all was pledged. 
I shall never forget the deep feeling of emotion that 
came over the meeting. Strong men and women 
stood and wept. There was not much outward 
excitement. There was a deep feeling of solemnity. 
Even some who were enemies to the college and had 
stayed away, came in near the close, came under the 
power that rested over the meeting, and gave of their 
means. It had a unifying effect. It would be good 
for others of our meetings if they could be brought 
so under the power of the Lord by giving of their 
means to build up His Kingdom that they would be 
melted together in love. At the close of the yearly 
meeting the board and faculty of the college gave 
me an expression of their appreciation for the help 
I had given, which I found among my papers today, 
and which I do not remember having shown to any 
person, unless it be my wife. It was pleasant to see 
it, for I had forgotten it. 


[For THE AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
A VACATION TRIP IN CHINA. 
BY MARY H. LEWIS. 

On her recent trip from Yokohama the S. S. 
China had a rough and disagreeable sea for a week 
or more, but she reached San Francisco on schedule 
time, and mother and I arrived safely in Pasadena 
the next day, thankful for our Heavenly Father’s 
protecting care through the long journey. 

The members of the Friends mission were well 
when we left Japan, and all but one enjoying a vaca- 
tion and rest at Karinzawa. Alice G. Lewis joined 
us in making a little excursion into China in Seventh 
month. 

The voyage from Yokohama to Shanghai, includ- 
ing stops for shipping cargo at Kobe, Moji and 
Nagasaki, occupied one week. The scenery of the 
picturesque inland sea is charming. The islands 
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range in size from a tiny rock with one pine tree, to 
magnificent mountainous masses, some of them ter- 
raced and cultivated clear to the summit. 

Friends of our teachers in the fine institution of 
the Southern Methodist Mission, MeTyeere School 
for Girls, made our five days’ stay in Shanghai very 
pleasant, and they advised us how to spend our time 
most profitably. They were so fortunate as to be able 
to attend the first of a series of meetings by F. B. 
Meyer, and found the quiet, earnest words of the 
frail-looking old man very encouraging and helpful. 
Another day we were present at a reception for F. B. 
Meyer and wife at the commodious Shanghai quarters 
of the China Inland Mission, and conversed for some 
time with the honored guests. 

Shanghai (the foreign concession) is very metro- 
politan and highly cosmopolitan. The paved streets 
are lined with massive modern buildings, and there 
are luxurious clubs, hotels and apartment houses. 
The street crossings are guarded by handsome black- 
bearded, high-turbaned Sikh giants, the Hindoo 
police, cordially hated by the Chinese. ‘Bubbling 
Well Road,” a fine thoroughfare lined with hand- 
some houses, leads away from the noisy city to quiet 
rural scenes. 

One day we explored a part of the ‘‘city,” which 
is always understood to mean the native walled city, 
or “old Shanghai.” Within the walls no foreigner 
is allowed to reside. Here are no street cars, no 
rickshas, no carriages and no passenger wheelbar- 
rows, all so plentiful outside the ancient gates. 
Those who cannot walk are transported in sedan 
chairs, and in the narrow streets there is barely 
room for two of these to pass. At the “city” tem- 
ple, with its dingy and cluttered interior, we saw 
people earnestly praying, each for some special turn 
of good fortune in his affairs. 


number on the stick the priest was able to find in his 
sacred volume the god’s reply to the petition. Not 
all the replies were favorable. 


After the prayer he | 
shook a bamboo stick out of a box, and from the | 


Escorted by Miss A. E. Paddock, formerly of | 


Iowa, now Y. W. OC. A. representative in China, we | 


went by rail to Soo Chow, the Venice of China, where 
again we enjoyed the hospitality of the Southern 
Methodist missionaries. These devoted people main- 
tain two large schools for girls in this ancient city, 
and Soo Chow University, a fine institution for 
young men. 

The wall of the city, said to have been built in the 


time of King David, seems to be in nearly perfect | 


condition, and is protected by inner and outer moats. 
The whole city is intersected by a network of canals, 


spanned by steep bridges, some of them beautifully | 


arched, on which all kinds of queer craft are plying, 
the most attractive being the lacquered house-boats. 
Temples and pagodas and gardens detained us in 
“Beautiful Soo” for three days, when we again took 
train for Nanking, the real goal of our journey. At 
the railroad station, a mile or more outside the impos- 
ing city wall, we were cordially welcomed by Mary 
Hill and Mary Wood, of the Friends Mission, and 


conducted to the mission premises, where Dr. Lucy 
Gaynor by word and deed aided her associates in 
making us feel quite at home, and we settled down to 
a week of pleasant sociability and conference regard- 
ing the results of Friends work in Nanking and 
vicinity, and the further needs of the mission, inter- 
spersed with sightseeing, as the thermometer per- 
mitted. This was the season of the “little summer,” 
during which there is generally a gentle breeze each 
day. The “big summer” which follows is a longer 
period of heat of the same or greater intensity, and 
no gentle breezes blow. 

Unfortunately for us we could make this visit only 
in midsummer, when most of the missionaries have 
retired to the hills, so that we met only the three 
named above and Margaret Holme, of Luh Hoh, who 
stopped for a couple of days on her way to Kuling. 
Much to our regret we could not get across to Luh 
Hoh because of the very high water in the Yang Tse 
River, which prevented the running of the ferry 
launch. ‘The waves caused by the launch do great 
damage to the inundated rice fields, hence the cessa- 
tion of traffic. 

I wonder if the Friends of Ohio Yearly Meeting 
realize what a fine plant they have at Nanking, with 
substantial brick buildings that make an extremely 
creditable appearance. Of the educational work 
carried on at the mission, only a small summer class 
for nurse students deficient in rudimentary education. 
was in session. But, although the girls’ seminary, 
the Bible training school and the school for nurses 
were all closed for summer vacation, some of the 
students of each school were in the compound, hav- 
ing remained either in some helping capacity, or 
because they are orphans and have no other home, 
and we met with them. We found these girls and 
young women bright and attractive and well worth 
training in the precepts of the Gospel, even at great 
expense. The building of the girls’ seminary is 
taxed to its capacity, and before the institution can 
grow any more there must be additional dormitory 
room and class rooms as well. Girls in China are 
not expected to appear. on the street after the age - 
of fourteen or fifteen, so there is little hope of increas- 
ing the attendance for many years by the enrollment 
of day scholars. Mary Hill is principal of the 
school during the absence of Lenna Stanley, who is 
enjoying a well-earned furlough in America. 

The hospital, housed in a large, substantial, con- 
venient and fairly well-equipped brick building, is a 
very important feature of the work of the mission. 
Here come the afflicted every day, except First-day 
(an exception they have been slow to learn, as the 
Chinese have no division of time into weeks), for 
examination and treatment. While waiting in the 
little chapel room for their turns in the consulting 
room, the patients receive religious instruction from / 
a devoted Bible woman. When possible, patients 
are persuaded to enter the hospital as in-patients, 
both for the better medical attention aud nursing 
they will receive, and for more effective Gospel 
teaching. At the prayer meeting on Fourth- 
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day afternoon we were introduced to an old 
woman who recently spent a few weeks in the 
hospital in order to break off the opium habit, and 
she was so happy over her deliverance that she tried 
to tell us all about the Lord’s wonderful work. None 
ot her words were intelligible to us, but we could 
understand the expression of her shining face. Dr. 
Gaynor in her services, both professional and evan- 
gelistic, at the head of this hospital, is investing her 
life in a work that even now in this world is bring- 
ing the most satisfactory returns, but she is full of 
plans for enlarging its scope, thereby hoping to pro- 
portionately increase its results and win more souls 
for the Kingdom. One great need felt in the school 
building, in the teachers’ residence, and especially 
in the hospital, is for some system of adequate water 
supply. At present all the water used in the insti- 
tutions must be drawn from wells or cisterns and 
poured into tanks, reservoirs, bath tubs, ete. Nanking 
has no water system, though there is talk of install- 
ing one in the near future. 

Nanking is a city of immense proportions, with a 
present population of near 500,000. Great tracts 
of the area enclosed in the magnificent wall, which 
has a circumference of at least 23 miles (some say 
30), were laid waste, houses destroyed and inhabi- 
tants killed at the time of the famous Taé Péng 
rebellion, the uprising that was put down by ‘“‘Chinese” 
Gordon some fifty years ago. The city has not 
recovered from the effects of this war, and there are 
many acres of cultivated land and grazing ground 
inside the city. 

One of the most famous “sights” of Nanking is 
known as the “examination halls,” where, previous 
to six or seven years ago, aspirants for classical honors 
to the number of 25,000 or 30,000 assembled 
annually and submitted to the most severe examina- 
tions, remaining prisoner's in their tiny cells for three 
or four days while engaged in writing answers to the 
questions of the examiners. This system of exam- 
inations has been abolished, and the historic halls 
are falling into ruin. There is a plan to demolish 
them all and establish business houses on the site. 

Not far outside the city wall to the northeast is 
the great tomb of some member of the Ming dynasty, 
approached by a long, winding avenue of life-sized 
stone animals, such as horses, elephants, camels and 
lions, one pair of each kind standing, and one pair 
recumbent. From the roof of the massive memorial 
building there is a fine view of the low hills surround- 
ing the city, their summits and sides covered with 
hummocks and mounds, the graves of thousands of 
common people, now the pasture ground of a flock 
of sheep and goats, shepherded by an oriental with 
long gown and staff. 

If Friends could but visit for a little while this 
extremely interesting mission station, and learn, too, 
of the extensive out-station work being faithfully 
carried on, I am sure they would take a deeper and 
more intelligent interest in the contribution of 
Friends toward the evangelization of China. 

Pasadena, California, Ninth month, 1909. 


INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 


The 89th annual session of Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing convened at Richmond, Ind., on the 22d ult, and 
proved a great blessing to the large number of Friends 
who attended. 

Very few visiting ministers were present as com- 
pared with former years, there being only five who 
attended through all the sessions, but the ministry 
did not fall below former standards. 


The meeting on ministry and oversight was a 
time especially favored of the Lord. 

Several of the oldest ministers were heard to 
remark: “This is the best meeting of ministry and 
oversight I ever attended.” The spiritual uplift was 
truly inspiring. The burden of the meeting seemed 
to be: “Progress in brotherly love; in honor pre- 
ferring one another.” 

The yearly meeting was brought face to face with 
weighty problems, but was able to meet them in the 
spirit of Christian conquest. 

A keen loss was felt and expressed in the death 
of several of our able ministers the past year, among 
whom were Francis W. Thomas, for fifty years in 
the forefront of the active work of the Church, and 
Prof. Cyrus W. Hodgin, one of the leading educators 
of Indiana, and for nineteen years head of the depart- 
ment of history in Earlham College. There were 
nine ministers recorded the past year, and nine. 
deceased. 

Visiting ministers and workers attending the 
yearly meeting a part or all of the time were: 
Nathan and Esther G. Frame, Abijah E. Wooten, 
Samuel T. Green, Richard R. Newby, Melville 
Bailey and wife, Edward C. Young, Ellis A. Wells, 
Jesse and Mary E. K. Edwards, R. Esther Smith, 
John and Nettie Riley, Ruth Ellis, and Fred. E. 
Smith. 

But while the labors of visiting and home ministers 
were truly helpful and inspiring, a large number of 
faithful, untiring workers in all departments of the 
Church were present to assist in bearing their part 
of any burdens and responsibilities which may have 
to be carried, and these deserve just as much credit 
and praise for the success of the work as do any of 
the ministers, especially in a democratic body like 
that of Friends. 

Our dear friends, Franklin and Mary Moon Mere- 
dith, were granted a minute to attend London and 
Dublin Yearly Meetings and the meetings in Norway 
and Denmark. Charles E. Tebbetts, who is under 
appointment to attend the World’s Congress of Mis- 
sions in Edinburgh, Scotland, and his wife, were also 
granted minutes for religious service in London and 
Dublin Yearly Meetings. 

The several departments of work in their annual 
reports showed vigorous work done. The depart- 
ment of peace reported 53 sermons preached and sev- 
eral lectures given. Leyi T. Pennington gave an 
inspiring address on the subject. 

Southland College reported the most successful 
year and largest attendance of any year in its his- 
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tory. The enrollment reached 312. The receipts 
for tuition have more than doubled ix the past four 
years. A collection and subscription of $312.39 
was taken to aid in the work. 

Oliver W. Stuart, Chicago, gave an inspiring and 
convincing address at the temperance session on the 
subject, “The Liquor Traffic from the Business 
Point of View.” The temperance movement has 
been making rapid strides the past year, the present 
watchword of the temperance forces being ‘“State- 
wide prohibition at the earliest possible date,” and 
many think the next Legislature can be induced to 
grant it. 

When the state of society was being considered it 
was reported that there was a net increase of 294 
members the past year. There were 74 more deaths 
than births, but the increase came as the result 
of the members brought in through the revival work. 
In all there were 1,478 members received, while 
1,808 persons were converted. More meetings are 
served by pastors this year than ever before, and 
more liberality has been shown in their support. 

In the foreign mission report the meeting was 
encouraged in many ways. More money had been 
given the past year and more interest shown than the 
previous year. No collection was taken for the 
work, as the yearly meeting has adopted the weekly 
pledge system, and it is thought more money will be 
received without taking any special collection. 
George C. Levering, Mexico; R. Esther Smith, Cen- 
tral America; Chas. E. Tebbetts, general secretary 
of the American Board of Foreign Missions, and 
E. G. Hill, a member of the local committee, gave 
short addresses. Emma Philips Martinez, Cuba, 
was present and gave several short talks during yearly 
meeting. 

One important feature of the missionary work 
this year was the daily conference and talk by Chas. 
E. Tebbetts. The attendance at these conferences 
was large, and the interest very good. 

Charles 8. White gave a stirring address at the 
Bible school session. The superintendent reported 
an increase both in enrollment and attendance, the 
total enrollment being 12,248. Special emphasis 
has been laid the past year on adult Bible class work. 


When the educational reports were given it was 
seen that academic and collegiate work was being 
done by more young people now than ever before in 
the history of our schools. Earlham College had 
the largest attendance in her history, being the fifth 
consecutive year that the attendance has been larger 
than the previous year. 

Fairmount Academy reported 15 more at the open- 
ing of this school year than the total enrollment of 
last year, the enrollment at the present time being 
129. There are 15 in the Biblical department. 
Fifteen thousand, four hundred and sixty-seven dol- 
lars was subscribed on the Earlham debt, and the 
announcement made that a solicitor would be placed 
in the field to liquidate the debt, if possible, this year. 


The Christian Endeavor reports were not satis- 


factory on account of not hearing from all the soci- 
eties. Richard Haworth gave an impressive address 
on “Jesus and Power,” and R. Esther Smith gave 
a short talk on her work in Central America. 


The yearly meeting endorsed the plan of an 
Endeavor Institute to be held at Winona Lake 
annually, and Lillian Hayes was appointed to go 
forward with the plans. 


On account of the scarcity of evangelists the yearly 
meeting sent instructions to the several meetings to 
liberate their pastors for at least one revival meeting 
and an exchange for evangelistic work with some 
other pastor. 


Notes. 


The same clerks were retained this year, Timothy 
Nicholson presiding. 

A committee was appointed to reorganize the: 
Foreign Missionary Board and report next year. 


A proposition was introduced to build a new 
yearly meeting-house out near Earlham College. 
The subject was referred to a committee to be investi- 
gated and report next year. 


Ira C. Johnson was reappointed superintendent 
of evangelistic and pastoral work. A. Jennie Ridg- 
way, superintendent of Bible schools and education; 
Cornelius R. Small, temperance, and Harry Reeve, 
Christian Endeavor. 


John B. Stipp has been engaged as pastor in the 
meeting at Old Wabash; Mearl Wilson. Charlotts- 
ville; George C. Levering, Winchester. 


Several of the large meetings of the yearly meet- 
ing are not supplied with pastors. The words of 
Jesus are certainly fitting for the condition in 
Indiana at present. The harvest truly is plenteous, 
but the laborers are few. Pray ye the Lord of the 
harvest that He will send forth more laborers into 
the harvest. Rei: 


IN OCTOBER. 


There are lingering south-winds softly blowing 
That to billowy waving the ripe grain bear; 
There are dark-winged butterflies languidly going 
Floating through golden air; 
There are mists like vapor of incense burning, 
That are rolling away under skies that are fair; 
There are brown-faced sun-flowers dreamily turning, 
Shaking their yellow hair. 


There are noisy bees that are tired of winging 
That are holding a court in some wild rose’s heart; 
There are sudden thrills of the late sweet singing 
Of birds that are loth to depart; 
There are sunsets watching their own hot blushes 
On the breast of the ocean burning away; 
There are wind-swept pines in the infinite hushes 
_Whispering as they sway. 


There are changing ferns in the shadows lying, 
Where the undried dews in the noontides stay; 
There are gorgeous-hued leaves where, rustling and sighing, 
Quivering sunbeams play; 
There are tangled vines in the hollows trailing; 
There are short sweet days that will not delay; 
There are nights that come with a moonlight veiling 
And Autumn going away. 
—Mrs. L. C. Whiton. 
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Missionary Department. 


DESTITUTE OF CLOTHING. 


So often when the Kavirondo women and girls are 
sitting on our porch, so busy and happy over their 
sewing, I have wished those in America that have 
given material and made the work possible could see 
it all. 

The class of 18 women and girls meets every 
Seventh-day afternoon. When I started the class 
it was quite an undertaking for me, for I knew so lit— 
tle of the language, and most of the women had 
never had a needle in their fingers before. But with 
patience and prayer we have gotten along nicely, 
and the work is a real pleasure to the women as 
well as myself. Yes, pleasure, for I believe the 
sewing school is one of the few bright spots in the 
lives of these Kavirondo women and girls. They 


often come in directly from their work in the garden 
or forests, bringing large baskets of grain or beans 


or great loads of firewood on their heads. Just 
recently one of the women, after the sewing was 
put away, went out to a tree where leaned her 
load of firewood, and first kneeling and putting her 
head against the center of the load, lifted it up. 
But this was not all. After adjusting and balancing 
the wood, she stooped, and picking up two baskets, 
put them on the load and started for home. 

As I have already said, the work was entirely 
new for almost all the women. Often there was 
nothing to do but take their hands in mine and 
teach them thus. And even after that I would ocea- 
sionally find them sewing backward or in some other 
peculiar style. And as for a thimble—well, with 
most of them that is an ornament only. The other 
day one of the women took her thimble off and put 
it on her little finger. Finding it much too large, 
she returned it to the proper finger with a look which 
said: “I cannot understand why I need this or need 
bother with it.” I believe she is now able to use it 

roperly. 
: Our Nuits are nearing completion, and the 
material is getting low. I would like so much to 


take a step higher now arid teach them to make 
clothes for themselves and their children, but it is so_ 
hard to find suitable material like calico here. They 
are very fond of bright colors and large figures. ’ 
They choose when possible the brightest things. 
Among the dresses sent out by Friends in America 
were some bright red ones, and those were always 
chosen first, 

The women and girls are begging for clothes, and 
we are soon going to face the question of sufficient 
clothing for them. It is hard for people at home to 
realize that we mean what we say when we do say 
our people are destitute of clothing. It is an appall- 
ing fact, but it is a fact nevertheless. Should any 
of you who read this like to send material for this 
purpose, I will gladly teach them to make plain 
dresses for themselves.* Any material made into 
three-pound packages, first addressed to us, Kisumi, 
B. E. Africa, via Bombasa, then rewrapped and 
addressed to Lawn & Adler, 1 Brackley Street, Golden 
Lane E. ©., London, Eng., will reach us safely. I 
can assure you for the class it will be much appre- 
ciated. 

Again, to those who have already sent, I wish 
to express my appreciation and thanks for your 
interest. 

“When saw we thee a stranger and took thee in? 
Or naked, and clothed thee?” “Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these, my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me.” 

Epya H. Cutrson. 


Kisumi, B. EB. Africa. 


SEWING SCHOOL. 


We had 43 girls at school this morning. They 
are not so anxious about the school, though some are 
interested. But they are very keen to get needle 
and thread and some scraps of cloth to make a dress. 

I suppose perhaps this is a step up—a desire for 
clothes and willingness to make them. And we hope 
that during the time they are employed on these 
dresses (it takes many months to finish them) that 
they may get a taste for something better. 

It is rather hard to disappoint those who come and 
beg to sew. I thought I would give to all who 
came, but I soon saw this could not be done. There 
is a limit to our ability, and also to the scraps, which 
is probably the most serious. Those who have been 
sewing several months are now able to do so by 
themselves. This gives place to some new ones. 
But as soon as one new one is given a place, then 
the next day there are a half dozen more, and if they 
receive, the next day these are more, and so on. I 
wonder sometimes how high the number would go. 
One will come up quietly, and in a low voice, say, 
“Let me only.” I answer, “But if I let you only, 


‘tomorrow there will be more.saying the same.” 


*If you will also send to Lawn & Alder a post-office order 
for the amount required for postage on the package you will 
prevent the mission from having to pay the postage from 
London to Kisumi. 
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Now the Friends at home, who have so kindly | 


sent the material, see how much they are appreciated. 
And I am also grateful to you, not only that the 


children may learn to sew and be clothed, but it | 


helps to bring them under our influence several hours 
each day. 

Some of the girls have a baby brother or sister to 
eare for, and they bring them along. Sometimes 
we have a half dozen or more babies in school. And, 
like all babies, they are good sometimes and some- 
times they are otherwise. It is amusing and a rest 
when they are good, and those who can crawl or walk 
about play together. They have their cute ways 
the same as white children, and they also know 
just. as quickly when they have done something cute. 


One feels rather sorry for a little girl when she | 


must sit and sew with a big baby on her back, which 
she must sometimes rock to sleep, or keep asleep 
on her lap. But it does not prevent her from sewing. 
How much we do need someone who could give 
their whole time to this work among the children, It 
is the most interesting as well as encouraging part of 
the work. It also requires much patience, love and 
prayer. Who will go, and who will send? 
Desorau G. Ress. 


LEGEND OF THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. 
BY EMMA L. HAMMOND. 

Once upon a time, a long while ago, there lived 
in a tiny house near a large garden a fairy mother 
with ever and ever so many fairy children. 

All the children were dressed alike, in green 
slippers and stockings, white suits, and white, pointed 
caps with a dewdrop shining on top. t 

One evening the fairy mother said, “You may take 


your small ivory buckets and fill them with dew from | 
the flowers in the garden, but be sure to come home | 


; mit 8 
before the sun rises.” 


buckets in their hands; but, when they reached 
the garden, instead of working, they began to teeter 
on the grass blades and play hide-and-seek among 
the flowers. 
And, do you know, they played and played all that 
night, and forgot all about the dew and the ivory 
buckets till the great, red sun could be seen. 

It was past time for gotng home, and too late to 
gather dew. 

What would the fairy mother say? 

“We'll hang our ivory buckets on these stems, 
and tonight come and fill them,” they said. 


Then they went home, and they felt very sorry 


when they saw how sad their fairy mother looked. 

As soon as the sun went down they hurried to the 
garden. First one little fairy, then another and 
another, tried to pick his bucket from the stem where 
he had left it, but it was of no use. All the buckets 
were tightly fastened to the stems, and turned upside 
down. 

They have been fastened that way ever since, and 
perhaps if you look in your garden you will find some 
of the fairies’ ivory buckets.—Kindergarten Review. 


\ 


| 


| much appreciated. 


Ohings of Interest Among Ourseloes 


Western Yearly Meeting this year adopted a written order 
of business, for the first time in its history. 


Carrie T, Jones, from Spiceland, Ind., writes from Portales, 
New Mexico, that she finds there a good opening for Friends. 
Homesteads can be secured at a very reasonable figure. She 
will be pleased to correspond with any who are contemplating 
moving to that part of the country. 


—— 


The following elderly Friends belong to Falmouth Quarterly 
Meeting in Maine: Elijah Cook, aged gr; Mary Goddard, 99; 
Esther Jones, 89; Abby J. Cook, 87; Nancy Carlland, 85; 
Eunice Ayer, 84; Cyrus Cartland, 82; and the following, all of 
whom are over 80: Joshua Cook, Wm. H. Varney, Isaiah 
Hacker, Sarah Newlin, Hannah Winslow, Mary Tuttle, Caro- 
line Jones, Caroline Pinkham, and Ellen Mitchell. 


School opened at Stella Friends Academy the 7th ult, with 
an attendance of 43 students. Stanley Coppock, who has had 
charge of the academy for two previous years, is again the 
principal. He, with his two assistants, Evelyn Epperson and 
Marva Coppock, start out on what seems to be the best year in 
the history of the academy. There is just being completed a 
girls’ dormitory of 20 rooms and with “Mother” Robinson as 
matron it will be a splendid addition to the school. 


Friends at Georgetown, IIL, 


( gathered after prayer meeting 
the evening of the r5th ult. to 


bid Frank Moorman and wife 


| farewell, and to wish them God-speed in their new work. For 


five years Frank Moorman has served as pastor in the meeting 
at Georgetown, but has accepted a call for like service at 
Noblesville, Ind. The farewell gathering was held in the 
meeting house yard, which was illuminated with electric lights, 
Not only Friends, but a large number from the city, were 
present. The bond of sympathy that has grown: up between 
this faithful minister and his neighbors, is very strong; and 
the occasion was a most fitting expression of mutual good-will. 

Fowler Quarterly Meeting was held at Fowler, Kansas, from 
the 17th to 19th ult., and a large delegation from points over 
the quarterly meeting, were in attendance. Levi Cox, from 
Indiana, and John Howard, from Rochester, N. H., formerly 
of Kansas, were in attendance, and their services were very 
Levi Cox preached strong sermons on 
Seventh-day, First-day morning and First-day night, and a 
large number came out for a deeper Christian experience 
when the altar call was given. Reports from the various 
meetings were encouraging, and all showed that advance- 


; i Wee | ment had been made since the last report, and that the meet- 
Off they started, running and swinging the | 


ings at various. points over the quarter were growing in inter- 
est and membership. 

While visiting the Adult School, at Hereford, England, the 
Episcopal Bishop of that place paid a high tribute to the work 
Friends had done through this form of Christian service. 

Reporting the affair The Friend (London), states: “The 
Bishop at the outset said how glad he was to be face to face 
with these men of Hereford for a few minutes, and especially 
glad to stand in one of our adult schools, His hearers well 
knew to whom, in the main, they owed the adult school move- . 
ment—to that most remarkable body of English people 
whom they called the Friends. He had looked with admiration 
and thankfulness on the work which had been done, not only 
in the adult schools, but in a thousand other ways in our com- 
mon life by that inspired body.” 

We have the following notes concerning the work of the 
mission at Chiquimula, Guatemala, C, A., under California 
Yearly Meeting: 

At present the work mainly consists in a boarding school 
with about twenty-five girls under the care of Cora Wildman 
and Stella Parish. On the 3oth ult. Caspar Wistar sailed from 
New York. His time in Guatemala will be largely occupied 
by itinerating and colporteuring. Four Friends from South- 
ern California expect to sail from New Orleans on the 12th 
inst. R. Esther Smith, who is returning after a year’s fur- 
lough, is leader in the work and will do visiting, Irving H. 
and Dorothy N. Cammack will accompany her and the farm 
which it is expected will be purchased this winter will be 
under the care of the former. Mary Burke also goes as a 
teacher, thus releasing Cora Wildman for service as another 
visitor. 
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Bryn Mawr College opened the 20th ult. for its twenty-fifth 
year with an unusually large entering class. The exact num- 
bers will not be known for several days, but there is at pres- 
ent a large increase in the number in residence. Among the 
graduate scholars are four from Germany and two from Eng- 
land, all trained at German or British universities. The Ger- 
man scholars were recommended by the German government 
and appointed during the summer. 

A change has been made this year in the arrangement of the 
religious meetings. These were formerly held every Fourth- 
day evening, alternately under the auspices of the college and 
of the Christian Union of the students. For the future they 
will be held on First-day evenings. The college will arrange 
for clergymen to address thé students on the first First-day of 
each month and on the following First-days the service will 

‘be under the auspices of the Christian Union. 


About seven months ago a series of meetings were held at 
Zelma, Okla., resulting in 75 or more claiming definite spirit- 
ual blessing, 60 of these requested to become members with 
Friends, and were received by Gate Monthly Meeting. Since 
that time the work has been under the care of Darwin Gidley, 
pastor of McKim Meeting and John Newkirk, pastor of Gate 
Meeting. Darwin Gidley has conducted each month a mem- 
bership meeting in which the doctrines and practices of 
Friends were taught and the new members instructed how to 
serve on committees, ete. The membership at Zelma soon 
decided to ask that a monthly meeting be established there. 


The request was endorsed by Gate Monthly Meeting and for-. 


warded to Stella Quarterly Meeting, held at Ringwood on the 
4th ult. A committee was appointed to visit them and if in 
their judgment they saw fit, to set up a monthly meeting. 
Part of the committee spent two days with them, one mem- 
ber having traveled more than 200 miles to reach them. ‘The 
gospel as preached seemed to be much appreciated. The 
monthly meeting was duly organized, to be held the first 
seventh-day in each month., As there are other Friends 
belonging to Gate Monthly Meeting, as well as some members 
of Estes Monthly Meeting, who are nearer Zelma and who 
will join with them, their membership to begin with will be 
seventy. 


} Elbert Russell, of Earlham College, landed with his family 
in New York on the 26th ult., after a pleasant summer in 
England and Ireland, where he delivered courses of lectures 
at the Lancaster and Dublin Summer Schools. 

The English papers have spoken favorably of his work. We 
quote from the British Friend’s report of the Dublin School: 

Four lectures on “The Messages of the New Testament,” 
by Prof. Elbert Russell, of Earlham College, Indiana, were of 
great interest and value. In the first was depicted the Jesus 
of the Synoptic Gospels,the man and the teacher who taught 
by life as well as word, and brought home to men a wholly 
new conception of the Fatherhood of God. Paul’s presenta- 
tion of the message was reviewed, the message having two 
sides—one for the Jew, expressed in terms of Rabbinic 
theology, one for universal humanity, told in the language of 
man’s spiritual nature and experience. The word faith, on 
which he insists so much, does not mean assent to a prop- 
osition, but a right intent of the heart, and involves a spiritual 
union with Christ. 

In the third lecture the message of John was characterized 
as the Gospel of spiritual insight, directed specially to the 
people who had come under the influence of Greek teaching. 
He gives a new meaning to old terms, identifying the “Logos” 
with Jesus Christ and making “eternal life” a thing of the 
present, not of the future only. He is a Christian mystic. He 
does not know the spirit of God except as revealed in Christ, 
and the character of the Spirit is the character of Christ. 


The Christian Associations in Friends University, Wichita, 
Kansas, gave their annual reception for new students the 
evening of the 18th ult. 

The large corridors of the University building together with 
the Association room and Russell Hall afforded ample space 
for the affair. As each guest arrived he was given a slip of 
paper which informed him that a baseball contest of some 
sort was on and that he played a certain position on a certain 
team. One’s own name was also pinned upon him_ thus 
relieving the necessity of formal introductions. The different 
teams had a lively time organizing and thinking of something 
original to offer as part of the entertainment of the evening. 
A few musical numbers added variety to the ptogram. 

On their return at the opening of the school the old stu- 
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dents found the appearance of the campus very much changed. 
It had been graded during the summer vacation and cement 
walks put in from the street car loop to the several entrances 
of the main building, and from the main building to South 
Hall. Several new rooms had been finished in the building 
and art glass windows put into the large auditorium. 

Considerable enthusiasm is manifested over the introduction 
of “Soccer” football. Two years ago the university aban- 
doned the old line football as # was then played. Since that 
time baseball, tennis and basketball have been the popular 
college games. Now “Soccer” football promises to take the 
lead during the fall season. It is played by three other col- 
leges in the State, and it is hoped that intercollegiate games 
can be arranged. 


Clara Belle Morgan, whose recent death was a shock to 
many, was one of the most efficient missionaries in Mexico. 
She was the daughter of John and Elizabeth Rambo, was 
born Fourth month 5, 1872, near Noblesville, Ind. She was 
converted in her girlhood and became a member of the 
Society of Friends. 

In 1895 she became the wife, the true helpmeet of Everett E. 
Morgan. In 1897 these devoted workers entered the mission- 
ary field of Mexico. For twelve years they have worked side 
by side. During these years, Clara Morgan developed into a 
most serviceable and efficient missionary. She had charge of 
mothers’ meetings, children’s meetings and cottage prayer 
meetings. She taught the Mexican women how to keep their 
homes, how to quilt, to do needle work, and make garments. 

Her earthly ministry is ended, but not so her influence. “She 
being dead, yet speaketh.” 

A most beautiful and tender service was held at Plainfield, 
Ind., conducted by Eliza C. Armstrong, editor of The Mis- 
sionary Advocate, after which the body was laid to rest at 
that place. 


Daniel A. Williams, Friends missionary at Hominy, Okla., 
informs us that some of the land belonging to the Osage 
Indians will be opened for settlers the first of Eleventh month. 
The sales, however, ‘will be private, not public. 

Hominy is a growing town of about 1,500 inhabitants 
located in the extreme northeastern section of Oklahoma Ter- 
ritory. It has railroad connection with Kansas City, and in 
the future will probably be made the county seat of a new 
county. It has a good public school and three churches, 
besides the mission work which is carried on among the 


Indians. The country has been part of an Indian Reservation 


until quite recently, and is therefore quite undeveloped; but 
it gives promise of great productiveness. The soil is rich and 
the climate seasonable. There are several running streams in 
the district, and timber is abundant. The Osage Indians num- 
ber about 500, each having 640 acres in his own right. They 
realize that by selling part of this land to white settlers, the 
value of their holdings will be considerably increased. For 
this reason they have been granted the privilege of disposing 
of part of théir claims, as above stated. Daniel A. Williams 
thinks it will be sold for from $8 to $20 per acre. 


The recent number of The British Friend calls attention to 
the remonstrance which London Yearly Meeting has made 
against the ill-treatment of prisoners in Russia, and sums up 
the matter in an editorial note as follows: The representative 
meeting of the Society of Friends has presented a weighty 
remonstrance to the Russian authorities in regard to the treat- 
ment of prisoners in Russia, drawing attention to facts which 
have been published without contradiction in the press of this 
country. ‘The evils specially named are the arrest, imprison- 
ment and deportation of persons without trial; the scandalous 
overcrowding of prisons and the consequent sickness of pris- 
oners, from typhus and typhoid fevers and other diseases, 1n 
which they cannot receive proper attention; and the extra- 
ordinary increase in the number of executions. Allusion is 
made to the work of John Howard, who laid down his life 
while visiting Russia in the interests of prison reform, and of 
Elizabeth Fry. Ny! : 

Immediately following this statement The British Friend 
takes occasion to remind its readers that there is room tor 
improvement in the British prison methods in India. 


DIED. 


Morcan.—At Matamoras, Mexico, 
Clara Belle Morgan, aged 37 years. 


Ninth month, 1909, 


’ 
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FOURTH QUARTER. 
LESSON III. TENTH MONTH 17, 1909. 


PAUL BEFORE FELIX. 


For special study, Acts 24: 10-27. 


GOLDEN Text.—Herein do I exercise myself, 
to have always a conscience vofM of offence 
toward God, and toward men. Acts 24: 16. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Second-day, Tenth month 11. Paul before 


Felix, Acts 24: 1-27. 
Third-day. David’s prayer. Ps. 35: 1-12. 
Fourth-day. Christian activity. Ps. 37: 
1-15. ; 
Fifth-day. God our judge. Ps. 43: 1-4. 


er oh The godly and ungodly. Ps. 
a6 ar 


Seven theday. Praise for deliverance. Ps, 
: 1-8, 

3 First-day: Confidence in God. Ps. 23: 1-6, 
Time—The spring of 57 or 58 A. D. 
and the two years following. 

Place—Caesarea on the Mediterran- 
ean, which was the Roman capital of 
Judea; it was built by Herod the Great, 
-and its population was a mixed one. 

Persons.—Paul the apostle; Felix, the 
governor; or, more correctly, the pro- 
curator; Tertullus, an “orator” or rather 
advocate. 

The lesson follows closely on the last. 
The whole selection should be read care- 
fully and in the revised version as that 
brings out more fully the force of the 
original. The speech of Tertullus is 
gross flattery. Felix was a bad man and 
a bad governor. Practically almost the 
only good thing Felix had done was the 
suppression of highway robbers. He 
has come down in history as perhaps the 
worst ruler Judea ever had. The char- 
acter which Tacitus, the Roman histor- 
lan, gives him is very bad, confirming 
In every respect the judgment of 
Josephus, the Jewish historian. 

As the journey from Caesarea to 
Jerusalem took about two days, five 
days (verse I) was as early as the hear- 
ing could well take place. 

The charges against Paul may be 

summarized into three: (1) Treason, as 
shown in insurrection (verse 5); (2) 
Of being an enemy to the Jewish people 
(verse 5); (3) Sacrilege, or profaning 
the Temple (verse 6). Of these the 
only really serious one was the first. 
Paul successfully answers all. 
_ To. “Many years.” He was appointed 
in A. D. 52, so he had been five or six 
years in office; previously, however, he 
had held office in Samaria, so he was 
familiar with Jewish habits, and point of 
view. 

11. “It is not more than twelve days,” 
etc. R. V. This showed that the time 
was too short to have organized any 
great rebellion such as was charged 
against him. He also states the purpose 
of his visit—“to worship.” 

12, 13. He denies the accusations and 
challenges his enemies to bring forward 
evidence to substantiate their charges. 
In fact the only serious charge had no 
evidence to sustain it. 

14. Paul confesses that he is “a ring- 
leader” of the Nazarenes, but claims 
that his belief was not heresy. After the 
Way they: call a sect. R. V. The word 
“Way” should be capitalized as in the 
R. V., for it was the name by which the 
Christian body was known at that time. 
Paul then goes on to explain why his 
belief was not heretical. (1) He wor- 
shiped the same God; (2) He believed 
in the Law and the Prophets. 


| 


15. (3) He agreed with the Pharisees 
in believing in a resurrection from the 


dead. 

' 16. “Herein.” In this faith. “Exer- 
cise.” Train myself. “A conscience 
void of offence.” Blameless. A con- 


science that does not stumble itself or 
cause others to stumble. He kept his 
heart open toward God, and just and 
true toward men. 

17. “After many years.” Exactly how 
long this period was, is not known. Paul 
had been in Jerusalem for a short time 
four years previously (A'cts 18 : 22), 
and for a longer period eight years 
before (Acts 15 : 1-30), and it had been 
about twenty years since his conversion 
Ckcts Or, T, 2). Alms: aa(Gompare 
Romer :25 >I Cori r6si-4sie Corks: 
1-4; Gal. 2:10). “Offerings.” The 
customary sacrifices in the Temple at the 
time of Pentecost. 

Asiaceep che 


18, 19. “Jews from 
province of that name. Ephesus was the 


capital “Who ought to have been 
here.” They probably did not dare to 
come as they themselves made. the 


uproar, and this might have come out 
upon examination, which would have 
resulted in their own punishment. 

20. Paul now calls on the Jews pres- 
ent to say if he had said or done any- 
thing wrong when he was before the 
council. : 

21. He denied having done any 
wrong; the only thing with which he 
could be charged was his siding with 
one party or faction. 

22. Felix after hearing both sides 
adjourned the case on the pretext that 
he should have the evidence of Claudius 
Lysias. Possibly he felt himself to be 
in a dilemma. He knew well enough 
that there was no case against Paul, but 
he did not dare to set Paul free in the 
face of the angry Jews. “Know the 
uttermost,” better, as in R. V. “deter- 
mine.” 

23. That he should be kept in charge 
and should have indulgence.” R. V. 
Paul was doubtless chained to a soldier 
as was usual with military prisoners, 
but in regard to food, lodging and see- 
ing his friends he had much liberty or 
indulgence. 

24. “Drusilla, a Jewess.” She was a 
daughter of Herod Agrippa I (Acts 12: 
23), and sister of Herod Agrippa II, 
(Acts 25 : 13). 

25. Felix seems to have been attracted 
by Paul and sent for him several times. 
It is quite possible, however, that his 
main object was to see if it were not 
possible to get a bribe from Paul. 
(verse 26). “Temperance.” Self-con- 
trol. 

27. The selfishness of Felix’s charac- 
ter is well brought out in his treatment 
of Paul. “Porcius Festus.” So far as 
known Festus was almost the exact 
opposite of Felix. Josephus represents 
him as wise, and just, yet firm. He died 
before he had completed his second year 
in office. 


This story is told of the great Brook- 
lyn preacher: Some would-be wag sent 
Henry Ward Beecher a letter, contain- 
ing on a sheet of paper only the words, 
“April Fool.” Mr, Beecher opened it, 
and then a delighted smiled beamed 
over his face as he exclaimed: “Well, 
I’ve often heard of a man writing a let- 
ter and forgetting to sign it, but this is 
the first case of a man signing his name 
and forgetting to write the letter.’— 


(Continued from page 630) 
good preaching as they are entitled to 
for the money they pay. Dr. Conwell 
wouldn’t mind seeing more persecution 
of the Church, while Dr. Parkhurst 
argues for less strict requirements for 
church membership. Gipsy Smith wants 
to see more of the spirit of Christ while 
Professor Rauschenfrisch thinks “the 
churches of the United States at the 
present time are not fossilized; they are 
closer to the people, more democratic, 
more adaptable than the churches of any 
other country. They are now turning’ 
anew to the teachings of Jesus and 
looking into His eyes to catch His 
spirit, and the spirit of Jesus has been 
the perpetual power of rejuvenation for 
His: followers.” 


NOTICE. 


The Moody Bible Institute of Chicago 
announces that its annual mid-winter 
convention of Christian workers will be 
held earlier than usual this year, to 
coincide with the return of Chapman 
and Alexander and their party of evan- 
gelists and teachers from Australia who 
are to take part in the convention. The 
dates now contemplated are Twelfth 
month 2d to sth. 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 12th. Allen 
E. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa. 


WHEN. DINNER COMES 
ONE OUGHT TO HAVE A GOOD APPETITE. 


A good appetite is the best sauce. It 
goes a long way toward helping in the 
digestive process, and that is absolutely 
essential to health and strength. . 

Many persons have found that Grape- 
Nuts food is not only nourishing but is 
a great appetizer. Even children like 
the taste of it and grow strong and rosy 
from its use. 

It is especially the food to make a 
weak stomach strong and create an 
appetite for dinner. 

“IT am 57 years old,” writes a Tenn. 
grandmother, “and have had a weak 
stomach from childhood. By great care 
as to my diet, I enjoyed a reasonable 
degree of health, but never found any- 
thing to equal Grape-Nuts as a standby. 

“When I have no appetite for break- 
fast and just eat to keep up my 
strength, I take 4 teaspoonfuls of Grape- 
Nuts with good rich milk, and when din- 
ner comes I am hungry. While if I go 
without any breakfast I never feel like 
eating dinner. Grape-Nuts for break- 
fast seems to make a healthy appetite 
for dinner. 

“My little 13-months-old grandson 
had been very sick with stomach trouble 
during the past summer, and finally we 
put him on Grape-Nuts. Now he is 
growing fat and well. When asked if 
he wants his nurse or Grape-Nuts, he 
brightens up and points to the cupboard. 
He was no trouble to wean at all— 
thanks to Grape-Nuts.” Read the little 
book, “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


7, 1900.] 
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Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Chast, ea Park 
Road, Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR TENTH MONTH 17, I909. 


PILGRIM’S PROGRESS SERIES. 
X. DOUBTING CASTLE. 
Ps. 43: I-53 73: 13-20; I Kings ro: 1-18. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Tenth month rth. Be 2 
Doubting Castle. Job 30: 19-31. lis 


Third-day. A prophet in perplexity. Hab. 
I: 1-17. 

Fourth-day. Elijah’s despair. I Kings 109: 
4y 13, °14: 

Fifth-day. Peter sinking. Matt. 14: 22, 23. 


_Sixth-day. The key of promise. II Peter 


Is 1-4. 
Seventh-day. The way out. Isa. 30: 
40: 27-30. 


The way to Doubting Castle leads 
through By-path Meadow. ‘This is a 
lesson to be reverted to after the despair 
well typified by the giant so-named has 
been contemplated in all the darkness 
that Bunyan depicts. It appears too 
often that having escaped from a difh- 
culty we forget to take the event suff- 
ciently to heart to study the reason for 
its befalling us, and the means of avoid- 
ing such things in the future. It is not 
only once but many times that the lure 
of an easy way and pleasant path is set 
before the Christian. Elijah was no 
novice in the service of Jehovah when 
he sought escape in death from the 
weariness of the struggle. Peter had 
seen and heard many things to 
build up his confidence in Christ, but 
they, men of like frailty with ourselves, 
felt that safety depended on the things 
that they could see and feel, that the 
mind of man could compass and con- 
trol, and those are never sufficient. 
_Does it seem strange to us that Chris- 
tian and Hopeful should have lain so 
long in the castle when the very key to 
open the doors was in Christian’s 
bosom? It is strange, indeed, but it is 
a paradox that is illustrated every day 
in the world about us, and too many 
times in our own lives, so the strange- 
ness consists not in the novelty or infre- 
quency of the situation, but in the fact 
that it befalls and continues so need- 
lessly. 

With the temptation is the way of 
instant escape. Before we call He will 
answer, if only we are disposed to call; 
but if our hands hang down they can 
grasp no divine blessing, if our eyes are 
averted, they can get no glimpse of the 
hills from which our help comes. So 
they had to lie in distress until the 
wonderful promises found fresh access 
to their minds and behold, deliverance 
was at hand. 

I know of no word that impresses me 
as more fit tham to speak of the resource- 
fulness of God. ‘There seem to be so 
many ways by which He appeals to men, 
seeking by whatever means He may to 
ultimately draw them out of despair and 
darkness into the eternal hopefulness 
of His own light. Even Doubting Castle 
is not impregnable to His devices for 
binding human hearts in their hour of 
need. 


“T js’—began Tommy, when his 
eacher interrupted him. “That is wrong: 
you should say, I am.” “All right,” said 
Tommy. “I am the ninth letter of the 


alphabet.” 


BAKING POWDER 


Absolutely Pure 


Makes the finest, most deli- 
elous biscuit, cake and 
pastry; conveys to food 
the most healthful of 
fruit properties 


CONTINUED DISTRESS AMONG 
THE ARMENIANS. 


From a letter received Ninth month 
27th, from Agnes C. Salmond, who has 
charge of the orphanage at Inarash, Tur- 
key, says: “I have to appeal for help 
for children every day, and have to 
refuse to see the people, for I have not 
the money with which to take many in. 
Refugees have come in from all places, 
and we have helped. them, but there 
are besides these people of our burned 
villages outside and laborers with no 
tools to cut their corn or hoe their 
fields. In a word, the land is desolate. 
The need of aid is still very great, for 
the destruction was terrible, and most 
cruel. We are finding new sad cases 
every day. I cannot write any of the 
inexpressibly sad «details. When the 
wheat harvest was ripe, hundreds who 
were usually employed asked, ‘Can we 
go to the fields? For everywhere bad 
peicemen were waiting to strike down 
these poor Armenians. Surely this is a 
reign of terror, such as has never been 
written in the world’s history. 

“Another trouble that has _ fallen 
heavily on Inarash was a terrible hail- 
storm. ‘The stones were large, and it is 
reckoned that vineyards to the value of 
1.100 ‘Turkish pounds have been 
destroyed, and these chiefly belonging to 
the poorer families, the vineyards on the 
hillsides and in the most exposed places. 
You know how the people depend upon 
the raisins and other products of the 
grape for food in the winter. From the 
little vineyard which belongs to our 
orphanage we will not gather one grape 
this year, so you see our condition. I 
ask you once more, what can you do for 
Usha 

Agnes C. Salmond needs at least $30 
a year for each of her orphans. Will 
you not interest friends to aid with gifts 


large and small? I have told Miss Sal- 
mond to take in at least 60 children, and 
that we will get their support. Will you 
not aid in redeeming this promise? Will 
you not pray for her and these poor 
people in their extremity? 
Yours in trouble, 
Eminy C. WHEELER, 


Secretary of the National Armenia 
and India Relief Association for Indus- 
trial Orphan Homes, 24 Oread Street, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Contributions may be sent to Susan G. 
Shipley, West Chester, Pa., or directly 
to the secretary. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘‘The 
American Friend” to this column, It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is sc. per 
line each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than 25c. Cash with order. 


YOUNG ENGLISH FRIEND requires post as 
governess, preferably with entire charge of 
children. Certificated, Oxford. A. HUNTLEY, 
Pyne Poynt, Camden, N. J. 


WANTED—A college graduate desirous of 
doing work in the graduate school of Bryn 
Mawr College, and willing, in return for 
room and board, to assist in housework in a 
professor’s family, would find it to her 
advantage to addtess “Z. X.,” Bryn Mawr, 
Pa. 

FOR SALE—1,250 to 1,500 acres fine farm 
land on deep waters of the James River. 
Fine location for a colony of Friends. 
Three or four hundred acres cleared and 
nearly all woods suited to clear and culti- 
vate. Good residences, tenant houses and 
store; 250 acres thickly set in pine timber; 
good mill or factory site and wharf for ship- 
ping; 1,500 young apple trees of best varieties 
just into bearing. Fine fruit, truck, stock 
and poultry farm. Easy reach of the grow- 
ing cities of Norfolk and Newport News. 
Price low and terms easy. For particulars 
write BE. J. RAIFORD, Ivor, Va., R. Fa, Di, 
No. 1, or BE. H. HARE, Holland, Va., R. F. 
i, INO. Za 
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On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 


safest form of investment —tested by our cus- 
tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 


est wherever investors desire. 


ELLSWORTH AND JONES. 


IOWA FALLS, IOWA. 


Write for booklet and list. 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and Okla- 
homa, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 per 
“cent. Safest form of investment; no fluctuations 
in value; securities personally inspected;: no 
loan made to exceed 40 per cent. of our valuation. 
Collections made without expense to Investor. 
Long and successful experience. References 
furnished. Correspondence solicited, 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
JosEPH J. DIcKkINsoN FRANK M. REED 


6’ NET TO | FARH 
LENDER | LOANS 


Write for up to date map of the new state and 
descriptive papers of our high grade first mort- 
gage loans on improved real estate in Eastern 
Oklahoma, the richest agricultural country in 
the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third value. 
All securities personally inspected by a salaried 
employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance Com- 
panies and Individuals who have invested in 
our mortgages for years. 


THE AMMERIGAN INVESTMENT 60. 


ALTER B. PASCHALL, Pres’t 
ATOKA OKLAHOMA 


If you have anything to adver- 
tise, use the Subscribers’ Want 
Column of The American Friend. 
The cost for space is small and the 
results are almost invariably grati- 
fying. The American Friend, {010 

ch Street, Philadelphia. 


The Provid 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 


Insurance contingent fund, additional to 
capital stock ‘ ‘ 4 F 


Incorporated Third month 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES 
RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, 
turnable on demand, for which 
is allowed. 


’ 
re- 
interest 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 


from the assets 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS 


JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR : 
“JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr.: 


@. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
ASA S. WING 
JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 


ROBERT M. 


JOHN B. MORGAN 


wl Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


Theodore L. Cuyler’s Books 


BEULAH LAND, or Words of 


Good Cheer for Christian Pilgrims 
With a full-page portrait of the author. 
Tastefully bound in cloth, beautifully 
illustrated cover, gilt top, in a box. 
DDe GLAU Ons, ccnsou coun canmaneneeatbateaeaneae 75 


CAMPAIGNING for CHRIST 


With portrait of author. Illuminated 
borders. 238pp. 1zmo. ‘A book to bless 
the Home” 


THOUGHT HIVES 


34ipp. ‘Pertinent, pointed, forcible.” 
60 cts. 


WAYSIDE SPRINGS 


16opp. 16mo. ‘‘Sentences that strike and 
stick, gems that thrill” 


HEART LIFE 


Igipp. 18mo. “Sparkling with illustra- 
tions and robust with thought”’.....30 cts, 


NEWLY ENLISTED 


16mo, cloth. ‘‘Nothing better for the 
‘newly. enlisted.’ ?’.....:.2.., SS TH ta: 30 cts. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price 


The American Friend Pub. Co. 
1010 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FROM OHIO 


WALL PAPERS—AIl Grades 


—We’ve just received an order for | Window Shades Made to Order 
~ en , ) s €; IQ + ————_ I ————SSS———E————SSSaa 
letterheads : customer wasn’t satisfied with Custom’ afiFrenddi epectalinatlaaiad 


local printing and the order came to us. 
De as Toate S. F. BALDERSTON’S SONS 
Distinctive stationery pays. 902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia,"Pa.. 
Phone or mail orders attended to promptly 


| THE LEEDS & BIDDLE Co. 


Makers of the Better Kind of Printing 
921 Filbert St., Philadelphia 


Try Us. 


William S, 


Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


wth 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate 
MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 
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Apart. 


Come ye yourselves apart and rest awhile, 
Weary, I know it, of the press and throng. 

Wipe from your brow the sweat and dust of toil, 
And in My quiet strength again be strong. 


Come ye aside from all the world holds dear, 

For converse which the world has never known, 
Alone with Me, and with My Father here, 

With Me and with My Father not alone. 


Come, tell me all that ye have said and done, 
Your victories and failures, hopes and fears. 

I know how hardly souls are wooed and won: 
My choicest wreaths are always wet with tears. 


sss 


Come ye and rest: The journey is too great, 
And ye will faint beside the way and sink: 

The bread of life is here for you to eat, 
And here for you the wine of love to drink. 


DF DP aE 


Then fresh from converse with your Lord return, 
And work till daylight softens into even: 

The brief hours are not lost in which ye learn 

AN More of your Master and His rest in Heaven. 
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Seven Hundred Thousand Dollars Now 
Hanging on Three Hundred Thousand 


VERY effort must now be put forth to raise the remaining three 
hundred thousand dollars before December 31, 1909, in 
order to secure the million dollars needed for the Endowment 


Fund of the AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. Over two hun- 
dred thousand dollars have been subscribed to meet Mrs. Russell 
Sage’s offer, which is conditional, whatever reports may have been 
circulated to the contrary. : 


100 men and 100 women are needed to 
subscribe each $1,000 


Can you not be of this number ? Twenty-six have already 
joined this company. 


Many a minister has brought cheer 


by his promise to present this Endowment appeal to his congrega- 
tion. The ministry of this country must be our chief support in this 


brought to your attention. But what can be more important than 
this crisis ? 


“The Bible is the seed corn of the Kingdom.” 


Send for our "Story of the Year 1909," just issued, if you desire 
a graphic picture of heroic work all over this country and in many 
distant lands. 


Reliable subscriptions are needed. The 
pledges need not be paid immediately 


Can you not urge your people to make a church subscription, 
that your church may have a part in this Endowment? We shall 
be glad to hear from our friends. 

Are we asking too much when we ask those who love the Bible 
to speak to their friends and all whom they can influence, and urge 
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undertaking. Help us. 


We know the multiplied causes that are 


their immediate response. 


100 men to give $1,000, or more. 100 women to give $1,000, or more 
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Every Church to make a Church Subscription 
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Events and Comments 


It was an occasion for national 
rejoicing when Governor Hughes won 
his victory over the sporting element in 
New York, and secured the passing of a 
law enforcing constitutional provision 
against race-track gambling, ‘The pas- 
sage of the law, however, and _ its 
enforcement are two different things, 
both essential in the successful adminis- 
tration of government, 


A new chapter in a two years’ cru- 
sade against race-track gambling in 


' 
New York was opened last week when 
the Grand Jury of Kings County 
(Brooklyn) returned indictments against 
the two big Kings County race-tracks. 
Three police officials, five private detec- 
tives, and twenty-five book-makers were 
involved. 

It has been the prevailing opinion of 
the Lower Courts that oral betting was 
not a violation of the law; but the dodge 
has been carried so dangerously near 
the point of regular bookmaking, that 
trouble is likely to follow. 

The moral forces of the country will 
watch with interest the outcome of this 
attempt to enforce the anti-gambling 
law. 


The British Post Office Department 
has taken over all the coast stations of 
the Marconi wireless telegraph, with 
the exception of the long distance sta- 
tions at Poldhu, Cornwall and Clifden, 
Ireland, used in the transatlantic ser- 
vice. The Marconi Company receives 
$75,000 in return for all its land, appa- 
ratus and rights. ‘The wireless stations 
maintained by the Lloyds are also 
acquired by the post office. The Gov- 
ernment came to the conclusion that it 
must control communication with ships 
from both strategic and commercial con- 
siderations, that it was necessary for the 
defense of the islands and formed an 
essential part of the Government, postal 
and telegraph system. Postmaster Gen- 
eral Buxton anticipates that the incor- 
poration of the wireless system will 
result in a great extension of its use. 
Since wireless stations can be erected at 
very much less cost than cables can be 


laid, it is likely to supersede the cable 
system to a great extent in the future. 


The Layman’s Missionary Movement 
in the United States is now a definite 
campaign of education, on a national 
scale. It has the endorsement of the 
organized foreign missionary agencies 
of America, also their active co-opera- 
tion. A similar plan, used in Canada 
last’ winter, culminated in a Canadian 
National Missionary Congress, attended 
by over 4,000 commissioners, represent- 
ing all Protestant Churches of the 
Dominion. 

The plan in the United States involves 
the holding of Men’s Missionary Con- 
ventions in about in about fifty of the 
largest cities. Deputations of speakers 
will be sent from these main centers to 
a great many other smaller cities, 
where special meetings will be held, by 
which any city or community in the 
nation may share actively in the bene- 
fits of this general awakening. ‘The 
campaign, under  interdenominational 
auspices, will ultimately benefit every 
denomination which has secured the 
interest and active co-operation of its 
ministers and influential laymen in the 
effort. The plan is not to divert from 
denominational activity any work or 
money but to concentrate and enlarge 
the work in each Church. The culmin- 
ating feature of the national campaign 
will be a Missionary Congress, planned 
for Fourth month of next year at which 
5,000 or more of the most representa- 
tive Christian men of America will be 
in attendance. : 

The convention in Philadelphia is to 
be held Eleventh month 18th-2rst. 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 
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THE VALUE OF ANNIVERSARIES. 


I have seldom if ever been so impressed with the 
value of celebrating the anniversaries of important 
events as I was at the centennial celebration of 
Whitewater Monthly Meeting last week. 

The program was an admirable one, and I do not 
believe any Friend could have listened to the 
addresses of those three anniversary days without 
feeling the greatness of our heritage, or without a 
new resolution to be a more dynamic present-day 
Quaker. J remember hearing a “visiting minister” 
say once that the phrase, “rightly dividing the word 
of truth,” meant using the Old and New Testament 
equally! I cannot indorse that exegesis, but this 
Whitewater program did beautifully divide between 
retrospect and forecast, between past history and 
the forward look. 

It was an inspiration not soon to be forgotten to 
get back, as we did, into the rugged life of these 
pioneers, to see again their problems and their tasks, 
and to hear of the heroic spirit and the obedience 


of heart which characterized those planters and | 


waterers of the faith in the opening of the last cen- 
tury. It would be well if the members of every 
Quaker community could occasionally link themselves 
up with the past and review the lives and deeds, 
the animating spirit and ideals of the persons who 
broke the paths which they themselves daily travel. 
If this centennial had done no more than make the 
past live again for a little while before the eyes of 
this generation, it would have been quite worth while. 

But that was only one feature of the celebration. 
The inspiration of the forward look was, to say the 
least, as uplifting and impressive. In that gathering 
the pessimist, with his predictions of “the decline 
and fall” of Quakerism would have felt much out 
of place. There was no lack of calm diagnosis of 
our troubles, or of keen criticism of our shortcom- 
ings, but the unmistakable note was one of hope and 
promise. It was a time of vision and of voicing the 
constructive message and mission before us. The 
only regret I felt was that there were so few young 
people present to be kindled by the splendid addresses. 
It may be that centennials especially appeal to those 
who are old—they love the reminiscences which they 
hear and which they give. But our young people 


should realize that it is the main business of a cen- 
tennial to be the “clearing-house’” between the past 
and the future, and the reminiscences only open the 
way for the word of the prophets who tell us what 
the forward movement is to be. It is a bit melan- 
choly not to have the representatives of the next 
generation present in force to hear’what they are 
going to be and to do! 

It is sometimes questioned whether such celebra- 
tions are worth what they cost in time and money 
and hard effort on the part of those who bear the 
brunt of the preparation. I believe few things are 
more worth effort. The effect of this Whitewater 
one will, I am sure, be far reaching and permanent. 
Many a Friend will, I think, date his consecration 
to service from this epoch, and if one does so, it is 


R. M. J. 


worth while. 


THE QUALITY OF WISDOM. 


There was a time in the development of our sacred 
literature when the quality of wisdom was the center 
of interest. “Get wisdom, get understanding,’ was 
the insistent exhortation of the time. 


Forsake her not, and she will preserve thee; 
Love her, and she will keep thee. 
Wisdom is the principal thing, therefore get wisdom. 


Whatever the term might have meant when these 
lines were written, we cannot be far from their 
lesson when we think of wisdom as “‘the use of the 
best means for attaining the best ends.” It is the 
practical application of discretion in all departments 
of life where results are the outcome of personal 
choice. It is making the most of circumstances. It 
is combining our highest mental attainments with 
our deepest spiritual insight, then living accordingly. 

Thus defined, wisdom becomes the foundation of 
self-respect, and therefore the most essential factor 
in character building. The thing that haunts the 
weakling who yields to temptation is not so much 
the waste of time and money, not even the loss of 
position and reputation, bad as they are, but the 
inner consciousness that he is a defeated soul, that 
with opportunity of higher attainment he has made 
The tragedy is complete when 
A sad example is that 

Famous in his early 


a fool of himself. 
the whole life is involved. 
of Solomon, son of David. 
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life as a pious and sagacious king, he succumbed 
to lust and luxury. But whatever the allurement, 
any departure from the path of wisdom, viewed from 
the standpoint of character, is attended by irre- 
trievable loss. Our personal charms, wealth and 
learning cannot recompense. Compared with those 
deficient in these qualities, yet rich in wisdom, we 
are wretched indeed. 


For wisdom is better than rubies; 


And all the things that may be desired are not to be compared 
unto it. 


The value of this quality is most evident in the 
home. Here the sacred bonds of human society reach 
their highest development through the exercise of 
wisdom. Here, more than anywhere else, our wis- 
dom and our folly are not our own; they make and 
mar the happiness and character of those whom God 
has bound to us by ties of affection and blood. How 
much our thoughtlessness and petty humors disturb 
the harmony of the cirele—how much our loyalty 
and patience count—words cannot express. How 
much, how very much, depends upon our personal 
_ choices and the means by which we work them out. 
Certainly a conscientious home-builder should make 
the quality of wisdom his first consideration. No 
wonder the Old Testament sage addressed so many 
of his proverbs to his “son” and plead with him to 
profit by his experience. . The truth was too evident: 


A wise son maketh a glad father; 
But a foolish son is the heaviness of his mother. 


But the family is not the limit of our influence, 
and wisdom finds a place in broader social relations. 
Here again Proverbs is instructive. The picture is 
that of a boy who has been worsted for lack of 
wisdom : 


My son, if thou art become surety for thy neighbor ; 
Thou art snared with the words of thy mouth. 

Do this now, my son, and deliver thyself: 

Go, humble thyself and importune thy neighbor; 
Deliver thyself as a roe from the hand of the hunter. 


While the old seer recognized the universal worth 
of wisdom, its application made him keenly conscious 
of human limitations. Neighborhood affairs in his 
day were doubtless more difficult to adjust than at 
present, but the principles involved have not changed. 
Wisdom is the essential quality, yet each man has 
only a measure. And this is the practical side of the 
lesson. None of us who feel the weight of responsi- 
bility can escape this sense of limitation. None can 
ask seriously, are we doing our best by our family 
at every turn? Are we making the most of our 
opportunities in the office? Do we do our part as 
good neighbors? and like questions, and not become 
conscious of a need for the Divine Hand to lead us 
on. We need to use well all the powers we possess, 
and we need the quality of wisdom. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


THE BLUE IDLE. 
An Almost Forgotten Haunt of William Penn. 
BY EDWARD HAROLD MARSH. 


The above strange title is not the misspelt name 
of a heathen god, but is the usual designation of an 
interesting and historic little meeting-house in one 
of the most rural parts of Sussex. It was to this 
mecting-house that the Penn family used to come 
when they were living at Warminghurst. It is very 
curious that the two meeting-houses*in this country 
with which the name of William Penn is especially 
associated should now be so remote from the haunts 
of men, so side-tracked from railways and main 
roads. Jordans in Buckinghamshire, and the “Blue 
Idle” near Horsham, Sussex, have been inaccessible 
for generations, and it is the motor car and bicycle 


“THE BLUE IDLE,” COOLHAM (WHERE WILLIAM PENN 
ATTENDED MEETING). 


that have now brought them within easier reach of 
civilization. The location of these meeting-houses 
is significant of the “industrial revolution” which 
has brought the population off the land and into the 
cities, 

It is not likely that the “Blue Idle” was known 
by that name when Penn worshiped there; probably 
the name was first applied in scorn, but if so it has 
now lost its venom and has become the generally 
accepted name, used by Friends as well as others. 
It seems likely that this is one of those nick-names 
which, like “Methodist” or “Quaker,” was originally 
a token of reproach, but yet which steadily wrought 
its way into ordinary speech until, like “Christian” 
or “Methodist,” it has become officially recognized, 
or, like “Quaker,” is more widely known than the 
official name. 

Local legend says that the name “Blue Idle” first 
came into use because it was appropriate. In course 
of time, when Penn was dead and many of his Sussex 
Friends had emigrated, and when “church rates” 
and economic causes had done their part in attracting 
people from this district into the towns, the meeting- 
house became “‘idle,” and as a matter of fact was 
closed from 1793 till 1869 except for an occasional 
appointed meeting. 
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Another version spells the word idol, which sug- 
gests that not only did Friends worship in it, but 
actually worshiped i#/ The latter spelling is 
unlikely in view of the fact that the idol was allowed 
to become idle. 

There has been much discussion as to how the 
word “blue” came into the name, as there is no 
apparent trace of that color about the building; but 
a careful examination shows that underneath the 
pink distemper with which the interior has been 
“whitewashed” there are traces of a bright blue pig- 
ment. Can it be that some erstwhile premises com- 
mittee had the blue distemper covered up, hoping 
thereby to blot out what was then an objectionable 
name? If they had that end in view they were not 


successful, for the name still remains, and is likely 


THE INTERIOR—THE FRIENDS MEETING-HOUSE, “BLUE IDLE.” 


to, for nicknames always die hard, and _ this 
one is still in general use. It has even found its 
way on to a sign post at the corner of the lane. The 
little meeting-house is now no longer blue, nor is it 
idle, for several meetings are held here every week. 

Local tradition has been busy with the old house 
in matters other than the name. There is a story 
that it was built of timbers from one of Penn’s 
ships; this cannot be altogether true, as the Blue 
Idle is older than either Penn or his ship, but he 
was certainly in the district when the desirability of 
a new meeting place was mooted, and in 1682 the 
monthly meeting “desird Wm: Penn and Ben: 
Naylor to enquire for a convenient place for that 
purpose.” When the old farm had been bought, it 
was extensively altered tq make it suitable for a 
meeting-house. It may be that some ship timbers 
were used then, but if so early Friends must have 
had more of this kind of sentimentality than they 
are usually credited with, because there was plenty of 
timber close at hand that might have been used. 

The building as it may be seen today looks like 
an old farmhouse, roofed with substantial slabs of 
Sussex stone, providing a good foothold for the 
mosses, which grow freely all over the roof and add 
ereatly to the picturesque appearance of the whole 
structure. Inside it is at once evident that the 
meeting-house was built for a dwelling and adapted 
later, as it can be seen that originally the rooms were 


only about seven feet high, but the joists have been 
cut flush with the wall and the upper story removed, 
leaving a lofty and well-lighted meeting room. 

At one side the upper floor has not been removed, 
but the sides of the rooms have been taken away, 
thus making a gallery, and greatly increasing the 
seating capacity of the house. Over the gallery in 
a loft are the “prophets’ chambers,” little rooms 
furnished with a few necessities, where visiting 
Friends can sleep. Prophets’ chambers are seldom 
used now, but these particular rooms are used, as 
owing to the remoteness of the place it is almost a 
necessity for friends from a distance to stay a night 
or two. 

The other end of the building, used as the care- 
taker’s cottage, was kept in its original form by Penn 
and his friends, and the interior is a quaint old 
farmhouse, with low ceilings, and chimneys big 
enough to smoke whole sides of bacon. All visitors 
to the First-day meetings at the Blue Idle are 
expected to stay to dinner, which is quite a famous 
institution and one that few would care to miss. 

In the meeting room there is a small ministers’ 
gallery; it is in a corner—the best position, con- 
sidering the peculiar shape of the room. The gallery 
is very unpretentious, and consists of one narrow 
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oaken seat, which goes round the corner. It has 
no back, other than the wall of the house, which is, 
of course, straight; so it is difficult to imagine how 
such a narrow, uncomfortable seat could accommo- 
date the substantial form of William Penn. But 
there is every reason to believe that he was in the 
habit of sitting on this identical seat. 

Penn had to go about six miles from his house at 
Warminghurst to meeting at Thakeham, and during 
the ride we can imagine him trusting his horse to 
find the way along familiar lines, while his own 
thoughts were turned in preparation for the meeting 
he was about to attend. When he got to meeting he 
was so far prepared that it is said that he used to 
begin preaching before he even entered the room, 
and used to walk to his place preaching. Was 
there more liberty in those days, along with a greater 
outpouring of the Spirit; or was Penn too distin- 
guished a man to come under the discipline of the 
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meeting? If anyone were to behave like that today 
it is probable that he would soon be eldered for 
interrupting the meeting before it had time to be 
properly gathered! Penn’s house was at Warming- 
hurst, near Washington, a few miles further south. 
The house was demolished and another built many 
years ago. 

It would be an interesting digression to refer to 
some of the placenames of the district. We have 
already noticed, in a previous article, how the English 
Friends, when they emigrated, kept up the old, 
familiar names in the new country. Horsham, the 
nearest town to the “Blue Idle,” is a case in point; 
and the question arises as to whether any one of 
the 200 odd Washingtons in the United States is 
another. ‘There are aires Washingtons in Great 
Britain, one of them quite close to the Penn resi- 
dence at Warminghurst, or, rather, Penn’s house 
was quite close to the Washington in Sussex. 
According to Lippincot there are more than 20 places 
ealled Washington in Pennsylvania alone, so it would 
be most interesting to know whether any one of the 
many obscure villages of that name in Pennsylvania 
or New Jersey received its name from Penn or one 
of his Friends. If it can be shown that there was 
any place called Washington in America before 1750 
it seems extremely probable that its origin may be 
traced to this source; so perhaps some little village 
no bigger than its Sussex namesake has been burn- 
ing its candle for two hundred years, but its true 
antiquity has been hidden and its light completely 
outshone by the bewildering number of Washingtons 
which have since received their names from the illus- 
trious first President. 


12 Bishops Gate, Without, London, Eng. 


[For Tur AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
SKY DOME MEETINGS IN NEW YORK. 


BY J. LINDLEY SPICER. 


There is a section in New York City where there 
has been so much money paid to cover crime and 
allow vice to flourish, where the returns have been so 
great and constant, and so many corrupt officials have 
amassed fortunes, that it is called the “Tenderloin.” 
Along the fringe of this section, at 225 W. 30th 
Street, the New York Colored Mission is situated. 
It is a union work; Friends are among its most lib- 
eral supporters. Mary S. Kimber is the efficient, 
accomplished superintendent. Early in the summer 
one First-day evening I was one of three preachers 
who attended services in the attractive chapel. We 
had an organist with us, and were favored with an 
audience of but three old women and four small 
children. Outside many were pressing up to the 
windows, and scores were passing. 

Before the next First-day I had obtained a per- 
mit to hold meetings for worship on 30th Street 
between 7th and 8th Avenues. The alderman of 
this district, a Roman Catholic and liquor dealer, 


was not favorably inclined, but finally gave in. Also 
Benjamin I’. Glasco, a colored student worker, who 
lived many years in a Friends family near Phila- 
delphia, had been secured to hold meetings. 

We had gained much previous experience with 
the evangelistic committee of New York in street 
work in the section of the city known as San Juan 
ET 

An organ was put out in the street, with a col- 
ored organist to play it. A colored boy assisted 
with his violin. Chairs were put along the sidewalk 
for aged people and mothers with children. The 
first meeting was attended by 75 children and 250 
adults, about one-fourth being white. 

While Benjamin F. Glasco. was teaching them to 
sing, to repeat texts and to say the Lord’s Pia I 
distributed tracts to the group about him, to those 
across the street, and to the people sitting on door- 
steps and leaning out of windows. Then I followed 
with a short object lesson on Gospel talk. 

Meetings were also held on Third-day evening; 
these were well attended. The closing sky dome 
meeting occurred Ninth month 12th, when fully 500 
people were present. Scores had asked for prayers, 
and hundreds expressed a desire to lead a pure life. 
The assistant superintendent of the city evangelistic 
committee said: “The work in 30th Street is the 
most promising of any we have,” and the committee 
had 51 centers in their great evangelistic effort. 


Incidents. 


The organist had been trying to get her husband 
to unite with a Church for eleven years. The influ- 
ence of the street meetings upon her life was so 
marked, and she became so much more a blessing in 
his home, that he recently joined her Church. 

The order maintained was always excellent; no 
policeman was ever needed, and none were present. 

A colored man began to disturb one meeting. I 
admonished him to be quiet. He was very angry 
at the time, and after the meeting seemed inclined 
to personal violence. Later he thanked me, and 
tearfully admitted he was a backslider, formerly a 
minstrel and race track follower, and then a Salva- 
tion Army worker. Now again he is trying to lead 
a true life. 

I gave out many “King’s insurance cards,” asking 
a prosperous-looking Jew, “Are you insured?’ as I 
offered a card. He scathingly replied, “Dis ist no ~ 
dime to talk insurance.” 

“But I mean, are you insured against the fires 
sin kindles ?” 


“Oh, vell, dat is differ. Say you men hit me hard 
right here,” and he pressed his hand on his heart. 
The children were singing: 
“Tt never pays to be bad; 
No, it never pays to be bad. 
It makes one feel so mean inside; 
It never pays to be bad.” 
“Oh, that’s true,” said a big veteran United States 
soldier. . “Sing it over; I’ve proved it true.” He 
remained an attentive listener, and raised his hand 
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with 100 others when I asked how many wanted to 
have white souls. I had been telling them: “It’s 
better to have black faces and white souls than to 
have white faces and black souls.” Later I took a 
white aster | was wearing and put it in the man’s 
buttonhole. In surprise he asked: “Why do you do 
that ?” 

“Because I love you and want you to remember 
your desire to have a white soul.” 

“Oh, yes; I will try to get back to God; I was 
brought up right and know the way.” 

A hearty grasp of the hand, and we parted. 

Many negroes brought dogs with them. During 
one meeting two dogs began to play with each other 
and growl. One of the men pulled the chain, and 
said, in an injured tone, “Here, you’se got no call ter 
speak yere, an’ ’sturb our meetin’.” 

An interested occupant of a fine carriage had his 
ecoachman drive back and forth very slowly, so he 
could hear the Gospel talk one evening. 

One night Glasco was saying: “‘Women and men, 
this is an awful wicked city. You are awful wicked 
people. The blood of Jesus Christ alone can cleanse 
you and stop your wickedness.” 

“Can you prove that statement?’ shouted a white 
young man. Quick as a flash Glasco turned and 
said impressively : 

“Yes, my dear brother, I can prove it. I have the 
witness in my heart.” The white fellow remained 
quiet during the entire meeting. 

One night a Catholic priest took tracts and 
remained an hour and a half, the time of the meeting. 

One old woman said, as she took a chair: ‘“Dese 
yere meetings is pow’ful bad for de rheumatis, but 
dey’s mighty good for de soul.” 


Results. 

It is not safe to name a limit. The attendance 
ranged from 150 to 550; 3,000 tracts were dis- 
tributed, and 100 cards taken to be signed. Scores 
of children were taught to repeat texts and the Lord’s 
Prayer. Several children developed as superior 
singers. I took 30 of them to the great rally for 
boys and girls, and they were applauded for fine 
marching and behavior, and were honored by being 
called upon to sing. 

Quite a group of boys meet from time to time 
and hold a meeting themselves, singing the hymns 
that were taught them in the open-air meetings. 

Recently I was called to Millbrook, N. Y., to give 
an address, by the Christian Endeavor missionary 
committee. I spoke upon “Gospel Work in New 
York,” and a silver offering amounting to $13.13 
was sent to Mary S. Kimber, 225 W. 30th Street, 
New York. 

It is surprising how much can be done in relieving 
genuine necessity by her discriminating use of funds. 
Friends who may add to the relief fund may rest 
assured of every penny being used in the wisest 
manner. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


THE VANISHING AGE IN OUR FIRST-DAY 
SCHOOLS. 


BY JANE P. RUSHMORE. 


Ever since First-day schools began we have had 
frequent intervals of discussing the problem of how 
to hold the boys and girls just coming to manhood 
and womanhood in the schools. It is an undisput- 
able fact that in spite of our wise reflections on the 
subject and the devices which sometimes yield a tem- 
porary result of better attendance, most of the chil- 
dren enrolled in our schools (especially the boys) 
are not found in their places with dawning maturity. 
If anybody knew the real reasons for this continued 
state of things and the way to remedy it, there is no 
doubt that the possessor of this valuable knowledge 
would at once be hailed as a deliverer from many 
cares. ‘The [writer] has been invited to loose the 
fetters of ignorance which have bound us in this 
respect, and become the seer of this First-day school 
age. Unfortunately she can only grope about the 
question as hundreds of others have done, in the hope 
of finding occasional gleams of light which someone 
else may follow, till it leads out of the twilight into 
the dawn of a period when interested youths are the 
vital constituents of the First-day school. 


There are two general reasons*why young people 
reaching the age of independent choice about their 
actions frequently leave First-day schools, viz.: Out- 
side interests and inside conditions. With the former 
the First-day school cannot deal. As children reach 
the age of independent choice of movement their 
environment begins to offer a wider variety of claims 
upon their interest and attention. Social demands, 
brief trips away from home, business duties crowd 
upon their attention. As men and women, they “put 
away childish things.” If the First-day school is 
classed in their minds in this category, they put it 
away with the other interests of their childhood. 
This set of outside interests, in the widening field 
of life and experience, will always exist. The prob- 
lem for the First-day school management is the 
subjective one. The solution resides in getting the 
First-day school out of the classification of “childish 
things” in the minds of young men and women and 
establishing in its place a sense of its continuing 
value. This proposition sounds short and simple. 
The working out of it is one of the most difficult 
psychological problems of the age. The writer has 
only a few simple suggestions to be tried in connec- 
tion with the great transformation needed. First, 
people at this difficult age will rarely be persuaded to 
remain long in First-day school because of duty urged 
upon them. <A few only, frequently the least vig- 
orous, will continue there to please somebody—par- 
ents or teacher. The only reliable motive power to 
direct the steps of people free to go where they please 
toward a First-day school class on First-day morn- 
ing is real personal interest in being there. Secondly, 
this interest is unlikely to be maintained by a feeble 
effort at entertainment made to offset the attractions 
of some other place where the hour might be spent. 
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Young people are in earnest, and desire to become 
a part of the interests with which the great heart 
of humanity throbs. They are questioning, aggres- 
sive, critical, tenacious of being no longer children, 
and equally intent upon not falling into the ways and 
interests of older people. They want to be a class 
by themselves, and must be so considered. They are 
largely destitute of judgment, and must not be 
counted on to exercise this undeveloped function; 
but they are generally blissfully unconscious of the 
lack. They have the courage and hope to attempt 
undertakings so difficult that their elders would hesi- 
tate and falter, and perhaps decide against, when 
the confidence of youth wins the battle. Just what 
will appeal to the interest of this much talked of class 
of people must be discovered and re-discovered by 
constant study of the situation in each school; and 
even in one school the situation changes. The fixed 
formula successful one year may need much adapta- 
tion the next year for a slightly different group. 

Thirdly, the writer feels reasonably sure of these 
brief statements, viz.: Schools sometimes in their 
clumsy efforts to interest young people succeed only 
in making them conspicuous. They do not want to 
help do what they consider work for the older folks. 
They want their own work. Regaling the few young 
people present with expressions of regret for the 
absentees may depress a class so that there will be a 
diminishing number to hear the regrets. Praise for 
attendance is usually equally distasteful. General 
appeal to the young people as a body to assist in 
something which fits the temperament of children 
is a fatal blunder. 

Fourthly, at high school age boys and girls are 
trained to keen and critical observation. They are 
merciless and uncharitable in their judgments. They 
compare the trained teachers and the versatile sub- 

ject-matter of their daily school work with the often 
poorly equipped teacher and limited scope of the 
First-day school class. This is the easiest of all the 
present difficulties to overcome. First-day school 
teachers have the wealth of the world’s best treasures 
at their disposal with which to diversify and expand 
their work They can teach as well as most day 
school teachers if they really want to, better than 
they if they feel an inspired call to service in their 
work.—Friends Intelligencer. 


A LITTLE HOLLAND HELPER. 


BY ADA MELVILLE SHAW. 


Her name is not “Juliana Louise Emma Maria 
Wilhelmina,” for that name belongs to the new and 
dearly beloved Princess of Orange. But even though 
not a princess, this little girl is a very lovable 
Dutch maiden, with a beautiful name of her own. 
It is Elizabeth Margaritta Kattarina Krimpen. 
When Elizabeth has been very extra good, and it is 
desired to tell her so without too many words, she 
is addressed gently by her full name, every rich 
syllable spoken with true Dutch deliberation. Eliza- 


beth responds with a slow, sweet smile, that dawns 
in the Delft-blue eyes and spreads out over her face 
as the rising sun spreads its golden light over the 
Zuider Zee. 

Great storms sweep over Holland, that country of 
much water and little land, with such blowings of 
wind and dashings of rain that if the canals and 
dikes and dams and bridges were not watched and 
repaired, it would be swept out to sea. One of these 
storms had been raging for many days on the coast 
where the Krimpens made their home, and -Elizabeth 
Margaritta Kattarina had hardly ventured to put her 
nose out of doors. The rain had pelted and washed 
all things so clean that there was no need of serub- 
bing the walls and roof of the house and cow-shed. 
Indeed, if it rained much more there seemed to be 
danger that the Krimpen house and all the other 
houses on the coast would dip and sail away 
with never an oar nor a rudder nor a gracious “by 
your leave !”’ 

So little Elizabeth sat on a stool beside the tall, 
shining Dutch stove and knitted’ and knitted and 
knitted—not delicate lace, mind you, or fancy doilies 
(though IT am sure she knew how), but stout woolen 
hose for father and grandfather to wear when the ice 
king freezes up the canal and is collecting noses and 
toe-tips for souvenirs. 

“Tf it does not stop storming,” said Grandfather 
Krimpen, peering out into the rain, “what shall we 
do? There will soon be no more fish in the house. 
And with my arm yet stiff, how can the father and I 
manage the boat alone?” 

The stiff arm was a broken arm getting well, and 
it had brought trouble to the little household, where 
both father and grandfather were needed to manage 
boats and nets. 

Something touched Grandfather Krimpen’s arm— 
so soft and light a touch it might have been the 
nose of one of the lambs brought in to keep warm 
by the fire. But Grandfather Krimpen knew better. 
He lifted his elbow and peered down under it, and 
there stood his dear granddaughter, her blue eyes 
fastened on the heel she was turning lest a stitch 
drop between the points of her shining needles. 

“Hey, little one! What now it is?” | 

“T was thinking, dear grandfather, that I can help 
in the boat. See! My arms they are strong. I can 
sit by you and help, can I not? On the side of the 
poor, stiff arm ?” 

“Ho! ho! ho!” laughed the good grandfather. “So! 
We shall see. Would not the wind take you for one 
of its birdlings and blow you away ?” 

“T am not so small as that,” answered Elizabeth 
never taking her eyes from the needles, ‘‘and I would 
help much.” 

Storms act sometimes like people. One cannot be 
sure what they will do next. Before twenty-four 
hours had gone by after Elizabeth’s offer to help, 
this Netherlands storm gathered up its belongings 
and blew away and away across the Zuider Zee to 
the North Sea, making a skirl at the outer edge of 
the Shetland Islands, and ending up with a mad 
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frolic in the Greenland Sea, tipping icebergs wrong 
side foremost and blowing the fur of all the polar 
bears up on end. 

When Elizabeth crept out of her nest in the heart 
of five feather-beds at early dawn and looked out, 
the Zuider Zee was as smooth and blue and bright 
as the pictured sea on the tiles of her Dutch stove. 
The little maiden ate her breakfast of black bread 
and milk, salt fish and potato, with both eyes fixed 
on her grandfather’s face. But not a word said he. 
By and by he pulled on his stout coat, drew his old 
hat down over his ears, and stepped into his great 
wooden shoes. Then he noticed Elizabeth standing 
by with wet eyes and trembling lips. 

“Ho! ho!” said he. “Another storm? But it is 
not good for maidens to cry when they must stay to 
keep the house.” 

“But it is not that,” softly sniffed Elizabeth. “My 
mother says she can keep the house alone today. The 
rain it has cleaned all the outdoors, and the stockings 
are finished. It is that I would help thee. Thy 
arm is yet lame. Am I then not to help thee ?” 

Very tenderly the old man put his hand on the 
little one’s head. 


“So! It is that! Well, well, well, well!’ I 
was wondering how we should get on, thy father and 
I. Come, then. We shall make a fisherman of thee 
yet. So get thee ready, Elizabeth Margaritta Kat- 
carina Krimpen!” 

With a warm red hood tied down over her flaxen 
locks, a green woolen scarf crossed over her chest, 
a gay plaid skirt over a dozen or so warm petticoats, 
a two-pocketed apron tied tight around her waist, 
with jolly, scarlet, home-knit stockings and snug 
wooden shoes, shaped something like the fisherman’s 
boat, what a maiden of the sea she was! 


You cannot think of a prettier sight on all the 
shining Zuider Zee than was to be seen that early 
morning when Elizabeth Margaritta Kattarina 
Krimpen sat beside her grandfather and, with two 
dear willing hands on the rough old oar, helped w gh 
all her might and main. 


The maiden’s blue eyes are very serious and her 
red lips very sober, but her heart is dancing with 
joy, and the men at the oars are glad, and the 
mother at home is happy, and I believe the old 
Zuider Zee himself has put on an extra smile-sparkle 
for the unselfish love in the heart of Elizabeth Mar- 
garitta Kattarina Krimpen.—The Interior. 


RHODA M. COFFIN. 


Rhoda M. Coffin was the daughter of John and 
Judith Johnson, and was born in Green County, 
Ohio, on the 1st day of Second month, 1826. Her 
parents were active members of the Society of 
Friends, and she was carefully brought up in a 
religious atmosphere. arly in her life she gave 
her heart to God and became a Christian, which 
event she always referred to with great satisfaction. 


When she. was about.nine years of age her parents 
removed to Warren County, Ohio, and settled on 
the banks of the Miami, opposite the town of Waynes- 
ville, in a picturesque location, where she grew up sur- 
rounded by all of the beauties of nature. 

Although the advantages for learning at that time 
were not equal to what they are at present, she 
procured a very fair education, which was greatly 
enlarged and improved as life adv anced by systematic 
reading, study and travel abroad. 

On the 25th day of Third month, 1847, she was 
married to Charles F. Coffin; this commenced a 
happy union, which continued for sixty-two years 
and six months. They settled in Richmond, Indiana, 
where she lived for nearly forty years. During 
the early part of her married life her health was very 
poor, but she possessed undaunted energy, great force 
of character, and unusual mental ability, and over- 
came all the obstacles which stood in her way, living 
a life of great usefulness. 

For a long time, in connection with her husband, 
she was active in a bible school, which was started 
during the Civil War, when many wives of soldiers, 
with their children, were living in the city. This 
school increased to several hundred, she having a class 
of her own with about 500 on the roll. These she 
visited .frequently, especially when sickness or sor- 
row came to them, and stood ready to relieve them 
when called upon to do so. During the visitation 
of the cholera in Richmond, she mingled with those 
who were stricken, some of them being virulent cases, 
which death soon closed, without any hesitation or at 
all thinking of herself. 

She was active in Church work, and became a 
minister of the Gospel more than forty years ago. 
Since then she has traveled in the services of Christ. 
through many lands. She had a remarkably simple, 
concise way of stating the truth, which was instru- 
mental in reaching the hearts and changing the lives 
of many of her hearers. She labored not only in her 
own city, but in Indianapolis, St. Louis, Chicago and 
many other places. 

In the years 1871-2, in company with her husband, 
she visited England and attended many of the Friends 
meetings there and took part in the mission work 
carried on by Friends and others. She then traveled 
through the continent of Europe to the land of Pales- 
tine, where six weeks were spent on horseback visiting 
places of interest, returning up the Danube through 
Austria, Germany, Holland and Switzerland. This 
trip occupied about nine months and was a remark- 
able event in her life. 

In the latter part of her life, although engaged 
with many other duties, she was active in preaching 
and in laboring for the salvation of souls. 

She removed with her husband to Chicago in 1884, 
and thus broke off much publie work she was doing 
in the State of Indiana. She was for fifteen years 
chairman of the board of directors of the women’s 
prison and girls’ reformatory, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
which she was instrumental in organizing. She met 
many public men during this time, and inspired a 
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profound respect in all those with whom she came 
in contact. 

Upon her removal to Chicago she entered actively 
into the work that had occupied so much of her life 
in Indiana, and pursued it as long as she was physi- 
eally able. 

She has been for several months in a very feeble 
state of health, but was able to be about the house, 
ride out daily, and to attend meetings on First-day 
morning. 

She was attacked a few weeks since with dysentery, 
which the physicians were unable to stop, and which 
soon took her life-energies away. During a part 
of the time of her illness her mind was not clear, 
but at other times entirely so; she was conscious of 
her approaching end, and spoke of being fully pre- 
pared for the change, which finally occurred about 
noon on the 26th day of Ninth month, 1909, when 
she quietly and peacefully entered into that rest which 
is prepared for the people of God. 

She left five sons, all of whom are in active busi- 
ness life, and all of whom have been with her at 
times during her last illness. 


A NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY.* 


There is a very general demand for a one-volume 
dictionary of the Bible giving a concise statement of 
the latest information concerning leading Bible char- 
acters and themes. ‘Two or more extensive attempts 
have been made to meet this demand during the cur- 
rent year, and all the works have merit. For a clear, 
straightforward statement of the facts concerning 
modern Biblical knowledge, however, none excels 
Hasting’s New Dictionary of the Bible. Doubtless 
the layman who has done little supplementary read- 
ing beyond the 100 pages of helps in the back of his 

sible will find it a little learned, but for the earnest 

student or the progressive Bible school teacher it is 
an invaluable mine of information, well suited for 
his use. We hardly see how it could have been made 
more popular without a considerable sacrifice of its 
scholarly value. It is remarkably free from tech- 
nical language and discussions on disputed points. 

The general attitude of the work toward historical 
research and Biblical interpretation is the same as 
that of Hastings’ large four-volume (later five- 
volume) Dictionary of the Bible, but it is in ‘no 
wise an abridgement of that work. The articles have 
all been prepared especially for this dictionary, and 
are brought up to date in every detail. One hundred 
and five different writers have contributed to its con- 
tents, every one a recognized authority in his field. 

James Hastings, the editor of the large work which 
bears his name, is also the editor-in-chief of this 
book. He has been assisted in the undertaking by 
John A. Selbie, John C. Lambert and Shailer 


Mathews. Among the contributors are Ernest De 


* Dictionary of the Bible, edited by James Hastings and 
others. Complete in one volume; 992 pages, well bound in 
buckram cloth; price, $5.co, net. Publishers, Charles Scrib- 
ners’ Sons, ‘New York. ; 


Witt Burton, W. T. Davidson, S. R. Driver, F. G. 
Kenyon, Nicholas Koenig, Henry S. Nash, James 
Orr, A. H. Sayce and others. 

The article on “Israel” is by George A. Barton. 
It covers 24 double-column pages and reviews—first, 
the history of the Hebrew and Jewish people from 
the pre-Mosaic age to the fall of Jerusalem, and, 
second, Israel’s religion during the same period. 

In addition to the regular dictionary matter there 
is a very interesting discussion on the pronunciation 
of proper names; also four maps, one of the ancient 
East, another of the kingdoms of Judah and Israel, 
a third of Palestine in the time of Christ, and a 
fourth of St. Paul’s journeys. 


Some Vielos on Present Day Topics. 


THE PROPOSED CHANGE IN THE MEET- 
ING ON MINISTRY AND OVERSIGHT. 


BY ANNA MAY PEMBERTON DE COU. 


It seems to me the greatest objection to the pro- 
posed change in the meeting of ministry and 
oversight would be the excluding of the older mem- 
bers from assuming the duties of that body. It 
would dispossess them of the power they now hold 
of helping to say in an official way how the Church 
shall be guided, as they are not likely, many of them, 
to be on the pastoral committees. 

Our older Friends are needed, not merely as 
advisers in the government of the Church in its 
official management, but for something more_than 
this; and to silence their voices in an official way 
would inevitably bring results that would weaken 
the organization. 

Who should have official capacity to act on the 
important affairs of the Church if not our older 
Friends, who have most of them been members all 
their lives? Who are so able to decide upon the 
efficiency in the recording of ministers if not those 
who are growing aged in the service of the Master ? 
Who can so well and unselfishly judge of the fitness 
of the younger men and women called to the min- 
istry or gifted for some other work if not the white- 
haired saints that feel they must soon leave the 
busy scene of action? Think, you, can schools of 
learning or culture take the place of the years of 
Christian experience and growth in grace through 
all the varied circumstances of Christian duty? 
Can younger men and women presume to take the 
place of those fathers and mothers in Israel, who 
have long been in the warfare as Christ’s faithful 
servants? Shall we as younger people take posses- 
sion of the heritage of the fathers and mothers while 
they are yet among us? The Society needs both. 

Our older Friends have been in a real sense the 
saving element of the Society in all the changes 
through which it has passed, and their influence was 
never needed more than at the present time. When 
we call to mind the great changes that have taken 
place, even in the past twenty years, the sweetness 
of their spirit seems remarkable, and they are closer 
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to the young people in spirit than is sometimes real- 
ized. 

We have many coming into our meetings from the 
outside world, all having their ideas on the various 
subjects in reference to religious affairs, and some 
of them may have barely tasted of the bread and 
water of life. We surely need the guiding judgment 
of the older pilots, lest our bark strike some of the 
shoals of unbelief, or drift into quicksands or shallow 
water from which we cannot extricate ourselves, and 
in our haste throw overboard part of our valuable 
cargo of sound judgment, freedom of speech, and 
in honor prefering one another. 

That vehicle, more than all else, has been the 
means of giving to the Society of Friends its great 
numbers of strong individual characters and workers 
in different lines, and is the encouragement that 
has been given to each person to follow the line 
of work to which he or she feels individually called. 

Attention has been called to the smallness of the 
meetings of the ministry and oversight in some places, 
but would the meetings of the pastoral committee be 
any larger? 

We not only question the wisdom of this proposed 
change, but fear rather a detrimental effect from 
it. We do not see how it can add to the spiritual 
life of the meetings. 


Merchantville, N. J. 


Missionary Department. 


WORLD MISSIONARY CONFERENCE, EDIN- 
BURGH, SIXTH MONTH 14-24, 1910. 


BY CHARLES E. TEBBETTS. 


At the time of the great missionary conference 
in New York City, in 1900, it was expected another 
might be held about 1912 or 1915. But events in 
the Orient, and in mission lands generally, have been 
moving so rapidly in the last two or three years that 
it could not wait; and so the plans are being laid for 
Sixth month of next year. It is not, like its prede- 
cessor, to be mainly for educational or inspirational 
purposes, but it is for conference purposes, in order 
to lay down broad principles of missionary policy 
and prepare the way for the speedy evangelizing 
of the world. 

Preparatory to it, eight commissions of experts are 
getting together the fullest possible information on 
all phases of the work, and will publish the results 
of their investigations and distribute to all delegates. 
This material will form the basis of the discussions 
in the conference. The eight commissions. are as 
follows : 

1. On earrying the Gospel to all the world. 

9. On the native Church and its workers. 

3. On education in relation to the Christianiza- 
tion of national life. 

4, On the missionary message in relation to non- 
Christian religions. Wa? 

5. On the preparation of missionaries. 

6. On the home base of foreign missions. 


7. On the. relations of missions to governments. 

8. On co-operation and the promotion of unity. 

The evenings and certain other hours will be 
devoted to inspirational addresses by the ablest mis- 
sionary speakers, who will present the great visions, 
the great opportunities, the great crises and chal- 
lenges, the great resources and requirements of this 
generation of Christians. There will also be search- 
ing devotional addresses and times of waiting quietly 
on God in order that delegates may be prepared for 
a better understanding of God’s plans and a larger 
responsiveness to His wishes. 

The basis of representation is one delegate for 
every $20,000 expended in mission work; but no 
representation is allowed for work done in Catholic 
countries. This allows Americah Friends only 
three delegates. We would not have any were it 
not for the American Board, since no yearly meeting 
expends as much as $20,000 in missions. 

The results to be obtained from the conference 
cannot now be appreciated. To quote again a few 
passages from John R. Mott: ‘The conference will 
re-state in terms of the modern world the missionary 
obligation.” “The conference should effectively 
summon the Christian Church to meet the unprece- 
dented crisis which now confronts her in the non- 
Christian world. Careful observers consider that 
the Church is confronting a world crisis. Of this 
there are unmistakable signs on every continent. 
The stupendous changes in China and neighboring 
lands involving nearly one-half of the people of the 
non-Christian world, constitute the greatest single 
opportunity which has ever confronted the Christian 
religion. The supreme danger of the Christian 
Church at such a time is procrastination in taking 
advantage of an opportunity now open to reach the 
whole world—an opportunity which will not long 
linger.” 

“Among men of different communions who have 
pondered most deeply the facts about the present mis: 
sionary opportunity and obligation, there is a deep- 
seated conviction that the time is at hand for leaders 
of the missionary movement in all parts of the world 
to come together and arrive at a concerted plan as to 
the wisest distribution and co-ordination of the mis- 
sionary agents and agencies with reference to the 
actual occupation of the entire world field.” 

“Possibly the largest significance of the conference 
lies in its unifying favor. The unifying spirit is 
moving powerfully now in all Christian communions. 
It is evident to the observant traveler that among 
missionary workers concord is greater than discord, 
esteem greater than distrust, and respect for one 
another’s sphere of work greater than infractions 
thereon. Out of it all will come a clearer. convic- 
tion that we are essential to each other. There will 
come a realizing sense of the sinfulness of our divi- 
sions, and the necessity of unity of action.” 

A call to prayer has been issued that the entire 
Church may pray that the blessing of God may rest 
on the conference, and that it may be greatly used 
for the extension of His kingdom. 
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NEW BLESSINGS. 


For still the new transcends the old 
In signs and wonders manifold; 
We need but open eye and ear, 

To see God’s mysteries always here. 


Through the harsh noises of our day 
A low, sweet prelude finds its way; 
Through clouds of doubt and creeds of fear, 
A light is breaking calm and clear. 


Henceforth my heart shall sigh no more 
«or olden times and holier shore; 
God’s love and blessing, then and there, 
Are now, and here, and everywhere. 


—John G. Whittier. 


A MOTHER’S RECOMPENSE. 


Long months the hours were filled with hope divine, 
By dainty garments silently confessed ; 
In toil and travail-pain I acquiesced, 
And thrilled to feel thy baby fingers twine 
My own, like tendrils of a clinging vine. 
Once, only once, upon thy mother’s breast, 
Thy little hands and baby lips were pressed; 
Then God recalled thee, oh, sweet darling mine! 


And did it pay, the agonizing pain, 
The disappointment and the plans o’erthrown? 
Yes, richly pay, since through my pain a soul, 
And that my child’s, eternal joy did gain; 
And as the endless ages slowly roll, 
My recompense shall be to love my own. 


—George R. Lewis, in The Sunday-School Times. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselues 


Ann C. McCain, Dayton, Ohio, is located in Indianapolis. 
Her address is 1248 E. Washington Street. 


Charles W. Sweet has begun his new pastoral work at 
Lawrence, Kan. His address is 113 Park Street. 


Fifteen students are now taking full work in the Biblical 
Department of Fairmount Academy, Fairmount, Ind., and 
three who are taking a part of it. 


The managers of Pickering College feel very much encour- 
aged over the auspicious opening of the school, which took 
place the 7th ult. 


President Absalom Rosenberger, of Penn College, sails the 
23d inst. for Palestine, where he will take charge of the Friends 
Mission at Ramallah. 


Willis Cook, who has been serving the meeting at Amo, 
Ind., as pastor, will remain another year. His ministry was 
supplemented by his wife, who is gifted in song. 


The meeting at Smithfield, Ohio, has now been in existence 
one hundred years without a break in its service. Its members 
are planning to celebrate the anniversary of its rise the 16th 
and 17th inst. 

Robert L. Kelly, Albert J. Brown, Isaac Sharpless, and 
.Francis B. Gummere attended the installation exercises of 
Abbott Lawrence Lowell, as president of Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass., last week. 


Dr. William L,. Pearson and wife made a hurried trip from 
Wichita to Lamar, Col. the 28th ult. The doctor met his 
classes at Friends University, on Sixth-day and had returned 
and was ready for service on Second-day morning. 


The meeting at Toronto, Canada, has taken on new life 
since the summer vacation. The Bible school is again doing 
good work. At the last monthly meeting nine new members 


were received; five by certificate, and two by request; also 
two children as associate members. : 


Dr. Murray N. Hadley, a member of the Earlham Alumni, 
formerly of Telluride, Colo., after spending a few months in 
Philadelphia and New York in surgical work, has located in 
Indianapolis, Ind., for the practice of his profession. 


On account of failing health, DeElla Leonard has resigned 
as pastor in the meeting at Bloomingdale, Ind., and will spend 
some time resting in Oklahoma. Her labors have been much 
appreciated by Friends at Bloomingdale and they much regret 
to part with her even for a season. 


Friends in the University Meeting at Wichita, Kansas, gave 
their new pastor, Lewis E. Stout, a formal welcome on the 
evening of Ninth month 29th. The affair took place in the 
University Building, where a large company gathered to enjoy 
a social and intellectual program. 


Calvin Bray has accepted a call to do pastoral work in 
Hadley Meeting, Indiana. This is a most promising field for 
Church Extension, it being the only church organization in 
the community. The Christian Endeavor is large, and the 
Hadley Industrial School for Girls is of convenient &ccess. 


Pacific College opened on the 27th ult. Students are slow in 
entering on account of a late prune crop, but the prospects 
are good for a full attendance. Both students and teachers are 
taking up the work with an enthusiasm which insures success. 
The buildings have been painted during vacation, new fur- 
naces installed, and other improvements made. 


The fall term of Friends Mission School, in Patrick County, 
Virginia, opened the 11th inst. This term begins later than 
usual on account of the repairing and painting that is being 
done on the school-house. Some of our last year’s students 
have taken the county school examinations and will teach 
this year; others, who have nearly completed the course, are 
going to higher institutions. 

The meeting at Spiceland, Ind., greatly feels the loss of 
Truman Kenworthy and family, who have removed to Cali- 
fornia. The meeting has been recently favored by sermons 
from O. V. Stewart, a noted prohibition speaker, and J. N. 


Copeland, Cincinnati. 


John and Nettie Riley have moved to Spiceland where they 
will serve as pastors the coming year. 


Fred. E. Smith has proven himself a most acceptable pastor 
during the past year in the meeting at Danville, Ind., and has 
been unanimously asked by the meeting to remain another 
year. He feels unity with the°call and will continue his 
work. Since he began his services 35 have united with the 
meeting, and the meeting at Mill Creek has been revived, and 
the work at that place continues to increase in interest. 


Alpheus Trueblood, on account of his wife’s health, has 
resigned his position as pastor in the Friends Meeting, Win- 
throp, Me., and returned to Indiana. He will make his home 
in Richmond and will not undertake pastoral work again at 
present. 

Friends at Winthrop exceedingly regret the necessity of his 
leaving them. They are much in need of a suitable pastor to 
take his place. 


Herbert ‘T. Cash has resigned as pastor in Paonia Monthly 
Meeting, Colorado, on acocunt of the health of his family. 
Both he and his wife will be greatly missed. ‘Their going 
leaves a vacancy, to which the attention of any who may feel 
drawn to this western slope country is invited. The meeting 
has 210 members, and is located in a thriving city of 1,500 
population, in a healthful location in the very heart of the fruit 
belt of Colorado. Inquiries may be addressed to Lemuel W. 
Heston, Chairman, Paonia, Colorado. 


At least one large family of American Friends is making 
a concerted effort to trace its history. We refer to the 
Waworth family. Charles B. Davis, High Point, N. C., is 
publishing a monthly paper devoted to the enterprise, which 
he calls The Haworth Record. This is now in its third 
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volume. Many amusing stories are told in its pages concern- 
ing old-time Friends in trying circumstances, of which the 
following is a sample: 

“The Quakers were a peaceable people and opposed to war. 
There was, however, an element in the Society who seemed 
to favor the American cause during the Revolution, and they 
accordingly separated themselves from the old body of Friends 
and assumed the name of Free Quakers. They then entered 
the American army. 

“I have often wondered if Isaac Wright, who married 
Susannah Haworth, daughter of Richard, was one of this 
class.. We are informed that he was in the Colonial army, 
although he did not carry a gua.” 


The sixtieth wedding anniversary of Charles and Ella 
Lowder was quietly celebrated at the home of their daughter, 
Delitha H. Spayde, Dakota City, Iowa, on the th ott On 
account of the feeble condition of Ellz Lowder, no public 
announcement was made. A number of friends called during 
the day. Nearly 50 letters and cards of congratulations were 
received. They are the parents of five children and ten 
grandchildren, who were all present except one daughter, Ruth 
Ann Pitman, and two grandchildren, who reside at Gorin, 
Mo. An uncle of Ella Lowder, Newlin Carter, Plainfield, 
Ind., and his, daughter, Elma, were also present. He is one 
of three living who were present at the wedding sixty years 
ago. Charles and Ella Lowder were born near Plainfield, Ind. 
—he in 1823, and she in 1824. They were both born of 
Quaker parents and were brought up in the orthodox faith 
and have always maintained their right of Church. member- 
ship. They were married according to Friends ceremony at 
Sugar River Meeting of Friends, Montgomery County, Ind. 


The Church Extension movement at Omaha, Neb., has now 
been going on for five months. Meetings have been held each 
First-day at Baright Hall, Nineteenth and Farnam Streets, 
and, although a street-car strike is in progress, the attendance 
continues good. The meetings are opened in worshipful 
silence and the service is voluntary. It usually consists of 
short messages, prayer, songs and testimony. The meeting 
has been strengthened recently by the addition of two young 
Friends who have just come to the city. One is Charles 
Mesner, a member of this year’s graduating class from Cen- 
tral College, Neb., who has entered the Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary; the other is Theodate Wilson, daughter of 
Folger Wilson, Richmond, Ind., who has recently taken charge 
of the religious work in the Y. M. C. A., Omaha. 

Oliver M. Frazier is doing pastoral work in this new meet- 
ing. While some of his time is taken up by outside work, in 
earning a livelihood, the meeting hopes at some not distant 
time to be able to give him full support, and let him devote 
his entire time to the work of the Church. 


The Education Conference held in conjunction with the 
meeting of the Educational Board of the Five Years Meet- 
ing at Philadelphia, the 8th inst., was attended by a representa- 
tive group. Oral reports were received from all the colleges. 
President Thomas Newlin spoke for Whittier College; Ray- 
ner W. Kelsey for Pacific; Herman Newman for Friends Uni- 
versity; President Absalom Rosenberger for Nebraska Cen- 
tral and Penn; President Robert L. Kelly for Earlham; Presi- 
dent Albert J. Brown for Wilmington; President L. L. Hobbs 
for Guilford; Dr. George A. Barton for Bryn Mawr; 
Rufus M. Jones for Pickering College, and President Isaac 
Sharpless for Haverford. Seth K. Gifford, of Moses Brown 
School, also reviewed the educational situation in that insti- 
tution. These reports filled the afternoon session, after which 
those assembled dined together. <i 

In the evening President Isaac Sharpless gave his impres- 
sion. of the educational situation gained by his tour through 
the West last spring. : , 

The point which received greatest emphasis was, that 
‘Quakerism of a virile type can be. maintained only by loyally 
supporting our educational institutions. In order fo do this, 
and keep them abreast with the State institutions, Friends 
must not only give the colleges their sympathy and patronage, 
but also of their means. 

’ The recent number of the Stella Quarterly Bulletin, pub- 
lished by Friends in western Oklahoma, has an_ extended 
account of the rise and growth of the meeting at Alva, where 
the families of J. K. Jenkins and H. C. Fellows settled and 
began religious work in 1901. At present there is a flourish- 


ing meeting there. In the meantime Gate Monthly Meeting 
was set off in 1905 with six adult members. This community 
is also prosperous, and three other monthly meetings have 
been set off from Gate. 

The new monthly meeting at Kingman, which was set up 
in Eighth month, this year, profited by a liberal contribution 
of members from the original Alva meeting, which still retains 
205 members on its roll. 

In the same number of the Bulletin occurs a short history 
of the foundation of Stella Academy. 

We also glean the following items from the paper: 

The various academies of the yearly meeting and °the 
Friends University, with some exceptions, are starting out 
with enlarged enrollment and flattering promises for a great 
school year. Stella Academy, with its new girls’ cottage, is 
already crowded. 

John Howard and family, and a neighbor, Rochester, N. H., 
spent the summer with relatives and friends in Oklahoma and 
Kansas. 

Josiah and Elizabeth Dillon are visiting meetings in the 
West and Northwest for the encouragement of the Church. 
Their presence and helpfulness is highly appreciated. Perry 
and Martha Hadley, on Douglas Island, Alaska, speak of 
their work with thankfulness. They attended Oregon Yearly 
Meeting. Their youngest daughter, Almeda, accompanied 
them to Salem. 

Mary Cox, Alva, recently visited her sister, Sarah Lindley, 
superintendent of the Friends mission at Matehuala, Mexico. 


The one hundredth anniversary of the founding of White- 
water Monthly Meeting was celebrated in becoming manner at 
Richmond, Ind., beginning on the evening of the 30th ult., and 
closing on the evening of the 2d inst. Seven sessions in all were 
held and a goodly number were in attendance. Among the 
speakers were William Dudley Foulke, Eli Jay, Frances Rob- 
inson, Harlow Lindley, Robert L. Kelly, Mary Foulke Morri- 
son, Elbert Russell, Wilson S. Doan, Elmina Wilson, Mr. Doan, 
Jesse Holmes, of Swarthmore College, and Rufus M. Jones, of 
THE AMERICAN Frienp. These Friends spoke upon a variety of 
subjects largely historical but on the whole comprehending 
almost the entire range of Friends activity. Several interest- 
ing and valuable biographical sketches were read also, pertain- 
ing to the lives of former members of the monthly meeting 
who have rendered large service to their fellow-men. ‘There 
was also an interesting collection of relics of various sorts 
which gave striking insight into the Friendly customs and 
characters of the past. For convenience the sessions were all 
held in the North A Street (Hicksite) Meeting House, the 
presiding officers representing both branches from session to 
session. A wholesome Christian spirit permeated the entire 
series of meetings and it is believed much good was accom- 
plished. { 

On First-day, Tenth month 3d three large meetings for wor- 
ship were held by Friends of the Orthodox branch in the East 
Main Street Meeting House. These meetings occurred in the 
forenoon, afternoon and evening and those who had vocal 
service were Elbert Russell, Trueman C. Kenworthy, Allen 
Jay, Rufus M. Jones, Charles E. Tebbetts and Levi T. Penn- 
ington. The Hicksite Friends also held a morning meeting at 
their meeting house. ; 

It is the intention to publish the proceedings of the anni- 
versary exercises and the papers read were of such value as 
certainly to justify such publication. Friends wishing copies 
should address Frances B. Robinson, Richmond, Indiana. 


MARRIED. 


Anprews-Cowciti.—At Marengo, Ohio, Tenth 
1909, Fleet Andrews and Edith Jane Cowgill. 


month 6, 


DIED. 


Brarp.—At Lynn, Ind., Seventh month 19, 1909, Benjamin 
Beard, aged seventy-one years. A member and elder of Lynn 
Meeting, Randolph County, Ind. 

Cuartes.—At his home in Richmond, Ind., Ninth month 
19, 1909, Samuel Charles, son of Nathan and Mary Charles, 
aged seventy-two years. 

MarcusseN.—In Copenhagen, Denmark, Ninth month 23, 
1909, Hans Caleb, son of Johann Marcussen, aged thirteen 
years. 
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Che International Desson 


FOURTH QUARTER. 
LESSON Iy. TENTH MONTH 24, 1909. 


PAUL BEFORE FESTUS AND 
AGRIPPA. 


Acts 25:6; 26: 32. 
(For Special Study, Acts 26: 19-32.) 


Goapen TEeExt.—I know whom I have be- 


lieved, and am persuaded that he is able to 
keep that which I have committed unto him 
against that. II Tim. 1: 12. 


READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Paul before 


DAILY 


Second-day, Tenth month 18th. 
Festus. Acts 25: 1-23. 
Third-day. Paul’s answer. Acts 26: 1-11. 
Fourth-day. The persecutor converted. Acts 
26: 12-18. 
Fifth-day. 
19-32. 
Sixth-day. 
Col. 1: 12-20. 
Seventh-day. 
First-day. 


Paul before Agrippa. Acts 26: 


Redemption and_ resurrection. 


Col. zr: 
Phil. 1: 


Time.—The fall of A. D. 59 or 60. 


Place.—Caesarea, the Roman capital 
of Palestine. 


Persons.—Paul; Festus, the Roman 
procurator; Herod Agrippa II, ruler of 
the regions north of the Sea of Gali- 
lee; Bernice, a sister of Herod Agrippa, 
and of Drusilla (Acts-24:24). Ber- 
nice, even in that dissolute age, was 
considered an exceptionally bad charac- 
ter. Both she and Agrippa were nom- 
inally at least Jews in religion. 


The whole of the 25th and 26th chap- 
ters should be read carefully. Festus 
was an altogether - different character 
from Felix; he was wise, just, and able. 
Though he wished to be popular among 
those over whom he ruled, he does not 
seem to have been unduly so. So eager 
were the Jewish enemies of Paul to 
get him condemned that they did their 
best to persuade Festus to bring Paul to 
Jerusalem for trial, intending to assassi- 
nate him on the journey. Whether Fes- 
tus saw through their purpose or not is 
not recorded, but he declined to accede 
to their request, and said he would hear 
the .case at Caesarea whither he was 
shortly going. 

Festus was as good as his word, and 
‘heard the charges which the Jews 
brought against Paul, but which they 
were unable to support by evidence. As 
the charges now chiefly concerned Paul’s 
relation to the Jews it can hardly be 
charged against Festus that it was un- 
reasonable that he should suggest a 
trial before him at Jerusalem where the 
alleged offences were committed. Paul, 
however, fully realizing what a trial in 
the midst of his enemies might mean, 
took advantage of his Roman citizenship 
and appealed to the Roman emperor. 
This right of appeal was a great safe- 
guard of liberty and protection against 
the tyranny of governors. It was, how- 
ever, restricted to Roman _ citizens. 
Agrippa being fully acquainted with the 
Jewish religion was a good person to 
hear what Paul had to say, and was 
able to explain anything to Festus. 
Moreover Festus was anxious to send 
an intelligent account to Rome. Paul’s 
address even in the condensed form in 


Paul’s ministry. 


21-29. 
Boldness in bonds. 


I2-2I. 


which it has come down to us is a 
model. 
19. “I. was not disobedient to the 


heavenly vision.” As soon as the vision 
came to him he gave up his own will. 
ars Re : 

This was the great crisis in Paul’s life. 


[Tenth month 


Royal Baking Powder is the 
greatest of time and labor 
savers to the pastry cook. 
Economizes flour, butter 
and eggs and makes the 


ROYAL 


BAKING PowDER 


4) Makes most healthful food 
=| No alum— no lime phosphates 


The only baking powder made 
from Royal Grape Cream of Tartar 


The call came to him and he obeyed. 
He could have refused. 

20. “But declared both to them of 
Damascus,” etc. R. V. Exactly to what 
period Paul referred has been a matter 
of conjecture. It should, however, be 
remembered that Paul was speaking in 
a general way and probably had no pur- 
pose of giving a full, chronological 
account. Besides our record is doubt- 
less a summary. Note the stages: (1) 
Repentance; change of mind, attitude of 
heart; (2) turning to God—making the 
wish to do His will the first thing; (3) 
living and acting in way consonant with 
the new attitude of heart. 

22. He claims that he is simply believ- 
ing and doing that which was foretold 
by the prophets and the law. 


23. Note the changes in the R. V. 
“How that Christ must suffer, and how 
that He first by the resurrection of the 
dead should proclaim light both to the 
people and to the Gentiles.” “People” 
means the Jews. ‘The resurrection of 
Christ showed that there is a life beyond 
the grave. 

24. Paul’s mention of the resurrection 
seemed to Festus a sure indication that 
Paul was mad, for he evidently, like 
many of the Greeks and Romans had no 
faith in a future life. (Compare Acts 
17 ws2). 

25. “Most Excellent Festus.” R. V. 
Note Paul’s courtesy. “Soberness,” the 
exact opposite of “madness.” 


26. Paul appeals to Agrippa>as one 


familiar with the Jewish scriptures. 

27. Paul does not wait for an answer, 
for he knew Agrippa would not say no, 
though his interpretation might be diff- 
erent from Paul’s, 

28. The translation of this verse has 
been a matter of dispute. On the whole, 
the translation of the R. V. is now con- 
sidered nearer the original by most 
scholars. “With but little persuasion 


thou wouldst fain make me a Christian.” 


That is to say, “Thou thinkest that I 
only need a little persuasion to become 
a Christian.” The margin of R. V. gives 
“In a little time,” etc., spoken in sar- 
casm. Scarcely any scholar now would 
translate the Greek word by “almost” 
as in A. V. “Christian.” Used in sar- 
casm. 

29. “I would to God that whether with 
little or with much, not thou only, but also 
all that hear me this day, might become 
such as I am, except these bonds.” R. V. 
“Whether by little persuasion or much 
(says Paul), whether by short argu- 
ment or by long, I would to God that I 
could convince you and all my hearers 
of the truth of my belief.”. “These 
bonds.” As a military prisoner Paul 
was chained, doubtless to a soldier, even 
in court. It was the earnest desire of 
his heart “that all men might be saved.” 

30, 31. They evidently were impressed 
by Paul’s words, and Agrippa at least, 
was convinced that he had been unjustly 
accused, so far as the Roman laws were 
concerned. Agrippa seems to have felt 
kindly towards the Christians after this, 
as he is recorded as having protected 
them in the Jewish war which took place 
several years later. 

32. It is not related whether Festus 
shared Agrippa’s opinion in regard to 
setting Paul at liberty; he may have 
regarded him as the innocent cause of 
disturbances among the Jews and hence 
a character dengerous to the peace of 
the empire. 


“What do you make a week?” said the 
magistrate to an organ-grinder who 
charged a man with breaking his musi- 
cal instrument the other day. “Twenty 
dollars, sare.” “Eh, what, twenty dol- 
lars for grinding an organ?” “No, sare, 
not for grind—for shut up -and go 
away !” 
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Christian Endeavor. 


(Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1124 Park 
Road, Washington, D. C ] 


TOPIC FOR TENTH MONTH 24, 1909. 


WHY SOME MEN AND WOMEN 
DO NOT SUCCEED IN LIFE. 


JosH. 1: 1-9. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Tenth month 18th. Idle habits. 


Prov. 10: 4, 5, 263; 20:4, 13. 
Third-day. Faithlessness._ Matt. 25: 14-30 
Fourth-day. Injustice. Ps. 1: 4-6; 11: 4-7. 
Fifth-day. What is success? Luke 12: 16-21, 
Sixth-day. True success. I Tim. 6: 17-19. 
Seventh-day. Lack of perseverance. Heb. 
12: 14-17. 


_It is common to charge against our 
time and in particular against our coun- 
try that the standard of success is that 
of wealth, that its mark is the dollar 
mark; and we cannot sufficiently clear 
ourselves of it, nor is it any mitigation 
of our error in this regard that Paul 
found the same difficulty among the men 
of his day. The rich presumed on their 
wealth and became highminded, just as 
men and women of a certain caliber do 
today when they acquire an amount of 
earthly goods in excess of their neigh- 
bors. 

Artistically placed gilding is unques- 
tionably decorative, but it doesn’t in the 
least change the supporting material; 
and with or without riches, “a man’s a 
man for a’ that.” ‘The attainment of 
success is not in the acquisition of a 
greater or less amount of gilding, but 
in the refining of the substantial fiber 
of life’s being. Success is far less cap- 
able of external and sensible measure- 
ments than is usually supposed. We 
may think of a man succeeding who 
gains wealth or position, and fail to 
recognize how he is letting down the 
standard of his life and forgetting the 
voices of innocence and of truth that 
once gave him welcome warning of dan- 
gerous paths. 

The reasons for failure in life are 
various enough to forbid the attempt to 
catalogue them, but no more frequently 
illustrated one can easily be named than 
mistake of aim. The man who chooses 
a wrong object of achievement may 
attain it, and yet fail of true success. 
Paul put as essential ‘a good foundation 
against the time to come,” inasmuch as 
the continuity of things must be 
reckoned with. The athlete who wrecks 
his health for years in the future that 
he may break a record today may break 
the record all surely enough, but the cost 
is too great to admit of the act being 
called a success. 

The man that builds his life on the 
fundamental principle of obedience to 
the law of right, who in innocency and 
pureness; or in the final analysis of wis- 
dom announces his determination to 
obey an enlightened conscience, with the 
light and aid of Him who is the Truth 
and the Life—He is the one whose dili- 
gence and faithfulness will bring the 
reward of success; and it is safe to 
anticipate a reasonable demonstration of 
it in. material things as well as in the 
man within, for life fruits into conduct, 
and the Master knows who are His 
worthy stewards. 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 12th. Allen 
E. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa. 


BOOK REVIEW. 


The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia 
of Religious Knowledge, Volume 4, 
edited by Samuel M. Jackson, complete 
in 12 volumes. Price $5 per volume. 

A-subject of special interest in this 
volume, which has just appeared, is that 
of the Society of Friends, written by 
Isaac Sharpless. It is a brief survey of 
our history both in England and 
America. Of special service is the 
extensive bibliography which President 
Sharpless appends to his articles. Sev- 
eral sketches of historical interest are 
found in this volume. Absolute impar- 
tiality has been the aim of the editors, 
and that this might be assured where 
opposing views are held the opportunity 
was given to both sides to present them. 

The encyclopedia is designed especially 
for men whose time is limited and 
whose access to many books is impos- 
sible. It should prove acceptable to 
them since the greater part of the 
articles it contains are compact and yet 
comprehensive. ‘There is no waste of 
words, no long-drawn-out excursions to 
impede progress. 

The new volume contains a number of 
very interesting things on archelogical 
subjects, several of which are con- 
tributed by Immanuel Benzinger, the 
well-known German Orientalist, of 
Jerusalem. Among these are Hebrew 
Dress and Ornament, and Family and 


Marriage Relations from patriarchal 
times. 

Of historical significance and interest 
are Professor George Gilmore’s 
“Druids,” Socin’s ‘“Druses,’ Aylmer 
Maude’s “Dukhobors,” Moore’s and Gil- 
len’s “Dunkers,” Bertheau’s ‘Pascal 


Controversies,” and Stamouli’s “Eastern 
Church.” The article on “Egypt” tri- 
partite—the work of Professors Gillett, 
Gilmore, and Kattenbusch. 

The volume contains numerous 
articles on Bible subjects, as “Ecclesias- 
tes,” by Kleinert; “Eden,” by Rogers; 
“Elijah,” “Elisha,” “Enoch,” all by Von 
Orelli; “Ephraem,” by Nestle; “Euph- 
rates,” by Rogers; “Ezekiel,” by Von 
Orelli; and “Galilee,” by Guthe, as well 
as many others on ethical and scientific 
lines as, “Duty,” by Burger: “Ecstacy,” 
by Gilmore and Thieme; “Emanation,” 
by Heinze; “Enlightment,’ by ‘Troel- 
stch: “Ethics.” by Nash; “Evolution,” 
by Heinze; “Faith,” by Nash and Kirn; 
and “Fasting,” by Achelis. 


Poor little Jackie! I felt so sorry for 
him. It was hard lines not to have a 
word of thanks after all his hard work. 
But that night when I put him in his 
little cot, he said to me: “Auntie, this 
morning I was sorry that I pulled the 
weeds, but now I’m not sorry.” 

“How is that?” I asked. “Has Cousin 
Frank thanked you?” 

“No, he hasn’t, but inside of me I have 
a good feeling. It comes when I’ve been 
kind to anyone; and, do you know, I’ve 
found out what it is?” 

“What is it, darling?” I asked. 

Throwing his arms around my neck he 
whispered: “It’s God’s thank you.”— 
Zion's Watchman. 


“T left so nervous, mamma,” said a 
little girl, referring to an accident of the 
previous day. “What do you mean by 
‘nervous, my dear?” “Why, mamma, 
it’s just being in a hurry all over.”— 


London Tid-Bits. 


If it’s alawn mower, clothes wringer 
washing machine, bicycle, oil stave: 
grindstone, gun, revolver, clock, hinge, 
Piano stool, baby carriage, typewriter, 
sewing machine—OIL IT with 4 


Household 


Lubricant 


It’s especially com- 
pounded to meet gij/ 
requirements for oiling 
the ordinary house- 


hold articles. Won’t 
gum, corrode or turn 
rancid. Comes in a 


be closed with its 
Ownspout. Sold . 
everywhere. 


Standard Oil =~ CFeUn 
Company {ft leeall 


Sis Lp 


(Incorporated) LUBRICANT 


RP STANDARD OIL COMPANY A 


{iN COWPORATED ) 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘*The 
American Friend” to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
line each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than 2s5c. Cash with order. 


FOR SALE—1,250 to 1,500 acres fine farm 
land on deep waters of the James River. 
Fine location for a colony of Friends. 
Three or four hundred acres cleared and 
nearly all woods suited to clear and culti- 
vate. Good residences, tenant houses and 
store; 250 acres thickly set in pine timber; 
good mill or factory site and wharf for ship- 
ping; 1,500 young apple trees of best varieties 
just into bearing. Fine fruit, truck, stock 
and poultry farm. Easy reach of the grow- 
ing cities of Norfolk and Newport News. 
Price low and terms easy. For particulars 
write E. J. RAIFORD, Ivor, Va., R. F. D., 
No. 1, or EB. H. HARE, Holland, Va., R. F. 
D., No. 2. 


WANTED—A college graduate desirous of 
doing work in the graduate school of Bryn 
Mawr College, and willing, in return for 
room and board, to assist in housework in a 
professor’s family, would find it to her 


advantage to address “Z. X.,” Bryn Mawr, 
Pa. 

NOTICE. 
_ Friends Library, 142 N. Sixteenth 
Street, Philadelphia. Open on week- 


days from 9 A. M. to 1 P. M. and from 
2 P. M. to 5.30. P. M. 
Recent additions to 
include the following: 
Barclay, Lydia Ann—Selections from 
Her Letters. 
Grenfell, 
Pan. 
Griffis, W. E.—Story of New Nether- 
land. 
Gulick, L. H.—The Efficient Life. 
Howells, W. D.—London Films. 
Hubbard, G. H.—Teaching of Jesus 
in Parables. 
Jones, R. M. 
Religion. : 
Noyes, Alfred—William Morris. 
Van Dyke, J. C.—Studies in Pictures. 
Vedder, H. C.—Our New Testament. 


the MLibrary 


W. T.—Adrift on an Ice- 


Studies in Mystical 


PERKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kans. 
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FINANCIAL 


For 34 years we have been paying our cus- 
tomers the highest returns consistent with 
conservative methods. First mortgage loans 
of $200 and up which we can recommend after 
the most thorough personal investigation. 
$25 Certificates of Deposit also for savings investors. 


Ask for Loan List No. 702, 


FARM MORTGAGES 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment—tested by our cus- 


est wherever investors desire. 


ELLSWORTH:AND JONES. 


IOWA: FALLS, IOWA... 


tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 


Write for booklet and list. 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and Okla- 
homa, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. Safest form of investment; no fluctuations 
in value; securities personally inspected; no 
loan made to exceed 40 per eent. of our valuation. 
Oollections made without expense to Investor. 
Long and successful experience. References 
furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind 


JosEPH J. DIcKINSON FRANE M. REED 
5 Z| NET TO| FARM 
LENDER | LOANS 


Write for up to date map of the new state and 


descriptive papers of our high grade first mort- 
gage loans on improved real estate in Eastern UNLOAD 
Oklahoma, the richest agricultural country in | KMAS CARES 
the Southwest. 
No loan made for more than one-third value. | on us. To engrave a plate, and print 100 


All securities personally inspected by a salaried 
employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance Com- 
panies and Individuals who have invested in 
our mortgages for years, 


THE AMERICAN INVESTMENT C0. 


WALTER B. PASCHALL, Pres’t 


ATOKA “ = OKLAHOMA 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


cards, costs little, but makes a very accept- 
able gift. 
Postage costs same to any part of the U. Ss. 
We've customers from Maine to California. 


Order early. | 
THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO, 
Engraving - Stamping 
921 Filbert St., Philadelphia 


Try Us. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 ASSETS, $82,228,483.14 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 4 - §,441,841.53 
Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 
capital stock . ; A ' - i : 7,831,007.86 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865, Charter Perpetual. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, 
RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, re- 
turnable on demand, for which interest 
is allowed. 


And is empowered by law to act as EX- 
ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, 
RECEIVER, AGENT, etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 
from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 
JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


7 WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
ASA S. WING 
JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 


FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGB 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 

JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 
MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 

HENRY H. COLLINS 


| 902 Spring Garden Street, = 


BEULAH LAND, or Words of 


Good Cheer for Christian Pilgrims 
With a full-page portrait of the author. 
Tastefully bound in cloth, beautifully 
illustrated cover, gilt top, in a box. 208 
pp. I2mo 75 cts. 


CAMPAIGNING for CHRIST 


With portrait of author. 
borders. 238pp. 
the Home” 


THOUGHT HIVES 


Illuminated 
“A book to bless 
75 cts. 


121no. 


“Pertinent, pointed, forcible.” 
0 cts. 


34IPPp- 


WAYSIDE SPRINGS 


16opp. 16mo. “‘Sentences that strike and 
stick, gems that thrill” 0 cts. 


HEART LIFE 


IgiIpp. 18mo ‘Sparkling with illustra- 
tions and robust with thought””’.....30 cts. 


NEWLY ENLISTED 


16mo. cloth. ‘‘Nothing better for the 
‘newly enlisted.’ ”’ 3 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price 


The American Friend Pub. Co. 
1010 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WALL PAPERS—AIl Grades 


Window Shades Made to Order 


Custom of Friends specially solicited 


RF. BALDERSTON’S SONS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phone or mail orders attended to promptly 


s. 


William S. 


Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S..1Sth Street, Philadelphi> 


TENOGRAPRY, TYPEWRITING and 

MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate ~ 
MARY M. KITE 

407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 
§ Bell, Walnut 52-10 


Telephones (| Keystone, Race 70-09 


Vip 


FAL FE. TONES 
LINE CUTS: 
COLOR WORK 


NW Cor. 10° 
\FFAILADEL PHIA: 


FRIENDSWOOD ACADEMY 


The only Friends school in Texas. and the 
only school of its kind in the Gulf Coast Country. 
Offersa fullcollege preparatory course. Located 
in the great orange and fig section, in which 
great advantages are offe.ed the home-seeker 
from the cold and frozen North. Climate mild 
and healthful. Send for Catalog. Address, 


W.R. WORTHINGTON, Principal, or 
L. D. STEVENSON, Secretary of Board, Friends 
wood, Texas. 
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The shortest absence brings to every thought 
Of those we love a solemn tenderness. 

It is akin to death. We now confess, 
Seeing the loneliness their loss has brought, 
That they were dearer far than we had taught 
Ourselves to think. We see that nothing less 
Than hope of their return could cheer or bless 
Our weary days. We wonder how far aught 

Or all of fault in them, we could heed 

Or anger with their loving presence near, 

Or wound them by the smallest word or deed. 
Dear absent love of mine! It did not need 
Thy absence to tell me thou wert dear, 

And yet the absence maketh it more clear. 


—FTelen Hunt Jackson. 
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Events and Comments 


The western railroads are reducing 
‘the time between Chicago and Denver; 
the New York Central is said to con- 
template a 16-hour train between New 
York and Chicago; and the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad now advertises a 24- 
hour train between New York and St. 
Louis, three hours better than the fastest 
time now made. ‘This is tolerable so 
long as the roads continue to report 
increased safety in travel. 


Samuel Gompers president of the 
American Federation of Labor, who has 
been spending some time in Europe, 
returned to this country last week and 
was given a public reception at Wash- 
ington, D. C., the 12th inst. Delegates 
representing labor organizations from all 
parts of the country gathered for the 
occasion. About 20,000 persons took 
part in the great parade. A mass meeting 
was held at Convention Hall where 
President Gompers delivered an address. 
One thing that added interest to the 
occasion was the fact that it was the 
day on which Justice Wright, of the 
Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia was expected to pronounce 
sentence upon Messrs. Gompers, 
Mitchell and Morrison, who were 
found guilty of contempt of court last 
Twelfth month. This, however, the 
Justice failed to do. Instead President 
Gompers made a _ speech, strenuously 
defending the principle which he felt 
Re ott had ignored in the contempt 
trial. 


The Wright brothers are succeeding 
admirably in performing new feats with 
their flying machines. Orville and his 
sister have been in Germany for some 
time. On the 15th he made his farewell 
demonstration and was fortunate in 
having the German Emperor as one of 
his observers. Wilbur Wright has 
spent the week training an army official 
in the use of the machine recently 
acquired by the government. The most 
exciting feature of his operations was a 
flight after nightfall. This he did with 
a companion with him on the machine 
and without carrying artificial light of 
any kind. It is reported that he had no 
difficulty in finding his way about, 
although it was impossible for those on 
the ground to observe his movements. 

The Aeronautic Committee of the 
Fulton-Hudson Celebration paid him 
$15,000 for his operations during the 
recent celebration. ‘This is said to be 
the largest fee that an aviator has yet 
received for a demonstration. 


A most unheard-of episode took place 
last week in our Diplomatic Service. 
Charles R. Crane, Chicago, who was 
recently .appointed Minister to China, 
was unexpectedly recalled from San 
Francisco when he was about to sail for 
Pekin, and asked to appear before Sec- 
retary Knox to answer for certain sup- 
posed indiscretions. ‘The newspapers of 
the country were circulating statements 
concerning the government’s attitude 
toward the recent China-Japan treaty, 
and Charles R. Crane was suspected of 
having given the reporters the informa- 
tion which was deemed strictly confi- 


dential. Charles R. Crane admitted that 
he had spoken to a reporter in such a 
way that the reporter was enabled to 
infer what had been published, and 
Secretary Knox asked for his resigna- 
tion, which was tendered. 

While the press of the country is 
pretty well agreed that Charles R. 
Crane was not wise in his public utter- 
ances concerning issues in the Orient, 
it is also evident that he was laboring 
under some misunderstanding for which 
the State Department is somewhat 
responsible. 


The political situation in New York 
continues to present interesting features. 
For example, District Attorney Jerome, 
convinced of the hopelessness of his 
re-election, has withdrawn his name. 
Candidate Gaynor has taken a_ step 
which must have made his companions 
on the Tammany ticket and the men 
behind them gasp in astonishment. He 
has returned to the donors checks sent 
him for the expenses of the campaign, 
with the statement that if elected it 
would be without the expenditure of a 
single dollar. The real prize of the 
election, both from the Tammany and 
the citizens’ point of view, is a majority 
of the Board of Estimate, by which the 
use of the city’s money is determined. 
Tammany can secure this either with or 
without Gaynor by control of the Comp- 
troller and borough presidents. The 
nomination of William R. Hearst for 
mayor introduces another factor into 
the contest which can hardly be pleasing 
to Tammany. He accepts on the con- 
dition that the rest of the ticket shall 
be made up of the Fusion nominees. He 
is wise enough to see that his position, 
if elected with a Tammany control of 
the Board of Estimate, would be that 
of a figurehead. 


Bankers generally have been opposed 
to the bank guarantee measure advo- 
cated by the Democrats in the last 
National campaign, yet out of Republi- 
can Kansas through a Republican organ 
comes strange evidence from bankers 
themselves of the worth of this policy, 
particularly in drawing hidden money 
into the banks. The Topeka Capital 
has been questioning bankers who have 
gone into the State’s guaranty system 
about the matter, and these are pre- 
sented as sample cases of what it finds: 

A Topeka banker reports a steady 
increase in deposits, “especially among 
an element that has not heretofore done 
a banking business, and this is particu- 
larly noticeable in the increase of our 
farmer deposits.” ‘This bankers adds 
that “we have received from at least a 
dozen country friends from $1,000 to 
$5,000 that had apparently not seen the 
light of day for several years.” Buried 
money is resurrected by the guaranty 
plan, and dead money is made active 
and useful to the community. Accord- 
ing to a Pittsburg banker, “much of the 
new business we have taken on is money 
which has been buried.” ‘Timid money 
owners, says a Valley Center banker, 
are encouraged to become depositors. 
“Since we have received our certificate 
we believe we have opened up at least 
one account a day with such depositors 
who have never deposited in banks.” 
The cashier of a bank at Arcadia says 
that “persons who have been buying 
post office money orders and also those 


who have not been patronizing either 
post office or banks, ‘have come in and 
deposited their money.” 


At the recent bankers’ convention in 
Chicago, James J. Hill, the railroad 
man, discussed a matter which comes 
closer and closer to the nation as the 
opportunity for opening new lands 
passes away. Civilization,” said he, “is 
mostly the story of the triumph of the 
human stomach in its struggle for food 
equal to the work of physical and men- 
tal evolution. Never yet has enhanced 
cost of living when due to agricultural 
decline and inability to supply national 
needs failed to end in national disaster,” 
J. J. Hill virtually said that in this coun- 
try the increase in the cost of living 
was due to agricultural decline. We 
have better land than England or Ger- 
many, yet our average yield of wheat 
per acre is less than half what it is in 
those two countries. Moreover, our 
production from the older lands falls 
steadily, while in England the average 
crop has been raised from twelve to 
fifteen bushels an acre fifty years ago 
to thirty bushels today. Contrast this 
with Iowa, which, in the middle eighties, 
was producing nearly 30,000,000 bushels 
annually, whereas in the five years 
beginning with 1904 its production was 
less’ than 10,000,000 bushels a year, and 
in 1908 only 8,000,000. Good farms in 
the Mohawk Valley, in New York 
State, which forty years ago were 
worth from $100 to $150 per acre, are 
sold now at from $25 to $30, and this, 
according to J. J. Hill, is because there 
is neither good cultivation nor enough 
cultivators on these lands. The popu- 
lation of the southern central portion of 
New York is declining. Abandoned 
houses in all stages of decay abound 
there, and in some cases the forest is 
encroaching on the pasture. J. J. Hill 
forecasts that within ten years, possibly 
less, we are likely to become a wheat 
importing nation. He sums up the sit- 
uation thus: “The percentage of the 
population engaged in agriculture and 
the wheat product per acre are both fall- 
ing; at the same time the cost of living 


is raised everywhere by this relative 


scarcity of bread, by artificial increase 
in the price of all manufactured articles, 
and by a habit of extravagance which 
has enlarged the view of both rich and 
poor of what are to be considered the 
necessities of life.” His remedy is the 
smaller farm, with a more intensive 
agriculture. But the education of a 
whole people in right methods of tillage 
is a stupendous task. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of **The 
American Priend” to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
\ine each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than 25c. Cash with order. 


FOR SALE—1,250 to 1,500 acres fine farm 
land on deep waters of the James River. 
Fine location for a colony of Friends. 
Three or four hundred acres cleared and 
nearly all woods suited to clear and culti- 
vate. Good residences, tenant houses and 
store; 250 acres thickly set in pine timber; 
good mill or factory site and wharf for ship- 
ping; 1,500 young apple trees of best varieties 
just into bearing. Fine fruit, truck, stock 
and poultry farm. TBHasy reach of the grow- 
ing cities of Norfolk and Newport News. 
Price low and terms easy. For particulars 
write E. J. RAIFORD, Ivor, Va., R. F. D., 
Be. 1, or E. H. HARE, Holland, Va., R. F. 
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AS A HEN GATHERETH. 


Everybody who reads his Bible with his spirit 
wide awake must have been impressed with the 
beautiful illustrations taken from the love and care 
of mother-birds for their brood. 

The early passage of this sort in Deuteronomy is 
a perfect gem: “As an eagle stirreth up her nest, 
fluttereth over her young, spreadeth out her wings, 
catcheth the little eagles on her wings and beareth 
them on her pinions: so doth the Lord!” This great 
idea is caught up and used by the Psalmists face 
to face with their hard trials and desperate issues, 
and their supreme vision of relief is to be covered 
by the Divine Presence as the little bird is by its 
mother’s feathers, and to dwell hushed ‘‘under His 


wings.” The figure is not expanded here, as in 


_ Deuteronomy, to include the stirring up of the nest, 


the ruffling of the conditions of life, as part of the 
same divine love, but nobody has given us a more 
beautiful picture of the soul’s rest under the divine 
cover of love and its “satisfaction” there, so that it 
renews its life as the eagle does. This wooing love, 
this call of the fluttering wing, breaks out in wonder- 
ful passages through the writings of the prophets, 
and the Old Testament ends with the vision and 
promise of “healing wings.” 

But the passage above all others of these mother- 
bird figures which lives in our memory and capti- 
vates our imagination is the one which the Saviour 
has given us of the plain, common, unpoetic door- 
yard fowl, the mother-hen. He loves these homely 
illustrations from peasant life—the woman making 
bread with yeast, the man hunting for a lost sheep, 
the woman sweeping together the dirt of the floor to 
find her lost coin, the girls of the neighborhood 
going to a wedding reception, some with trimmed 
lamps and some with neglected ones which will not 
burn. And so here He passes the eagle of poetry 
by and takes the clucking hen, who scents danger 
afar, spreads her wings, makes her call to the hom- 
ing instinct of her chickens and covers them when 
they run to her, so that they are safe. The figure 
is perfect for presenting the love, the care, the ten- 
derness of God and the divine appeal to deep instincts 


in the soul. The mother-bird’s way is, raised to 


| desolate.” 


its infinite height, God’s way. “But ye would not.” 
“Like unnatural chickens, ye would not hear the call 
of danger, ye would not respond to the fluttering 
wing, ye would not have the cover of peace and 
safety.” That is the tragedy of Jerusalem, and it 
is the tragedy of history—“‘your house is left unto 
you desolate.” 

There are forms of religion which repeat this 
tragedy of Jerusalem. Those men who would not, 
or could not, hear the wooing of God had dulled their 
spiritual instincts by settling down satisfied with a 
religion which ministered to their own pride and 
their own self-righteousness. They were so stub- 
bornly confident that they were right and that all 
others were wrong that they lost the very sense of 
dependence, the attitude of humility, the feeling of 
sympathy, so that they were incapacitated for appre- 
ciating the love appeal of a Saviour-God—“‘we are 
all right just as we are. We need no salvation and 
no flutter of healing wings.” There is but one out- 
come to that religious condition—‘‘your house is 
The exclusive spirit which insists on its 
own essential rightness and on all other people’s 
wrongness, which allows its human charity to leak 
away or evaporate, and cannot feel human sympathy 
with struggling, erring mortals, is, of all things, a 
dangerous spirit, for it hardens the heart within, it 
lulls the soul in a false peace, and makes one apt 
to miss the stirring of the nest for new flight, the 
onward sweep of the divine wings when it comes. 

The divine love which broods over us and woos us 
is a love which would gather us all under the same 
cover, into the same joy. It is serious, when this 
wide wing of love flutters, to flock away by one’s self 
in satisfied isolation, and to assume that where we 
are is the only mother-nest—serious because it is 
the swiftest way to the empty house and the desolate 
R. M. J. 


home. 


A BIT OF PHILOSOPHY.* 


Professor William James is always refreshing, 
redundant with original simile, good-natured criti- 
cism and wholesome sincerity. He first appeared in 


Publishers, 


* A Pluralistic Untverse, by William James. 
York. 


Longmans, Green & Co., 91-93 Fifth Avenue, New 
Price, $1.50, net. 
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the public eye as a psychologist, then as a lecturer 
on religious experience, and now he is trying to inject 
some ‘“‘common sense” into modern philosophy. Many 
of our readers have sat at his feet in one or more 
of his intellectual ventures, and will be interested in 
hearing of his recent production, A Pluralistic Uni- 
verse. 


All men are philosophers, though few own the epi- 
thet. Most of them shy from the subject as if it 
were impractical, and yet, as Prof. James assures 
us, it is the most practical thing in the world. It 
is merely our explanation of what is—our idea about 
truth in itself, or our attitude toward life in general, 
each or all of these depending upon our method of 
approach. For Prof. James’ philosophy is an atti- 
tude more than anything else, and he prefers to get 
at it through feeling or experience. Our study, 
therefore, becomes a kind of testing or trying-out of 
the universe—the nest in which we are hatched. 


In his opening lecture he considers in particular 
On the one hand are the lone- 
some theists, who think of “God and His creation as 
entities distinct from each other.” They follow the 
scholastic reasoning of the middle ages in making 
God a Being so perfect that man, or the whole world, 
for that matter, cannot add to or subtract from His 
perfection. On the other hand are the intimate 
monists, the warm, nestling kind of souls, who feel 
so close to God that they are one with Him. The 
first attitude breeds uncertainty and “leaves man for- 


two general classes. 
© 


ever outside the deepest reality in the universe ;’’ the 
second brings contentment and makes man forever 
one with the Infinite; but of the two, Prof. James 
finds himself in closer sympathy with the former. 
There are many ragged edges in life, such as the fact 
of sin, which monism does not adequately account 
for, and, while it may have the best of the argument, 
the theory does not, in the author’s estimation, square 
with life. He does not, however, wholly accept either 
extreme, but finds a middle ground, where nothing 
in the world is entirely independent of or entirely 
identical with “its other.” Things flow together, 
separate, and readjust in an ever-changing now. 
We have alluded to “argument,” or that system of 
reasoning by which monism is established. The tech- 
nical term for it is intellectualism, and it has been the 
support of philosophy from the days of Plato to the 
present time. It is not surprising, therefore, to find 
the major part of this work devoted to a criticism 
of intellectualism. JIntellectualism has a very 
useful place in life, but cannot, in the language of 
Prof. James, “apprehend reality’s thickness ;’’ this 


we must get by plunging into the stream of experi- 
ence. With our intellects we skim over the outside 
of things and penetrate no deeper than their “quali- 
ties.” If we would know them as they are through 


and through, we must have a present experience of 


them. 

Following the method thus announced, the author 
reviews the ground for faith in a superhuman Intelli- 
gence. Intellectually God is a convenient proba- 
bility, but to know Him we.must experience Him, 
must in some way be invaded by Him; and this he 
finds in a marked degree in the Lutheran type of 
conversion, well known among Evangelical Chris- 
tians, and in other mystical experiences. 

The believer finds that the tenderer parts of his personal 
life are continuous with the more of the same quality which 
is operative in the universe outside of him and which he can 
keep in working touch with, and in a fashon get on board of 
and save himself, when all his lower being has gone to pieces 
in the wreck. In a word, the believer is continuous, to his 
own consciousness, at any rate, with a wider self from which 
saving experiences flow in. Those who have such experiences 
distinctly enough and often enough to live in the light of 
them remain quite unmoved by criticism, from whatever 
quarter it may come, be it academic or scientific, or be it 
merely the voice of logical common sense. They have had 
their vision and they know—that is enough—that we inhabit 
an invisible spiritual environment from which help comes, our 
soul being mysteriously one with a larger soul whose instru- 
ment we are. 

The pragmatic turn of the work is briefly stated: 

In a pluralistic metaphysic, the problems that evil presents 
are practical not speculative. Not why evil should exist at all, 
but how we can lessen the actual amount of it, is the sole 
question we need there consider. “God,” in the religious life of 
ordinary men, is not the name of the whole of things, Heaven 
forbid, but only of the ideal tendency in things, believed in as 
a super-human person who calls us to co-operate in His pur- 
poses and who furthers ours if they are worthy. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ALLEN JAY—XLY.* 


80. In Oregon and Washington. 


In a few days we left for Oregon. We stopped 
at San Jose, attended meeting on First-day, and 
spent a day visiting the ruins of San Francisco, and 
so on to Oregon, where we made our home with our 
dear friends, Jesse and Mary Edwards. We had a 
pleasant time and enjoyed the yearly meeting very 
much, yet I felt it to be my place to deal rather 
plainly and to bear my testimony against a spirit of 
judging and fault-finding that was creeping into the 
Church, especially a dogmatic theology which con- 
demned everyone who did not see things just as 
others did. How sad it is to see those who make 
such high claim of being led by the Spirit judging 
and condemning others in a most un-Christian and 
bigoted spirit. You can tell them as soon as they 
commence. They begin by finding fault. They 


* Copyright, 1909, by The John C. Winston Co. 
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cannot write an article or preach a sermon without 
indulging in bitterness, and they may indulge in this 
until I fear sometimes they verily believe they are 
doing the Lord service in persecuting others. Indeed, 
they feel that God has raised them up to save Zion. 
We left that yearly meeting with much love for the 
dear Friends who are doing a noble work on that 
portion of our Western coast. 

In accordance with the request of our committee 
for evangelistic and pastoral work, and in accord- 
ance with a concern which we had before leaving 
home, my wife and I then proceeded on our way to 
the State of Washington to attend the conference of 
Friends in that State. It was called to be held at 
Everett to consider what they should do about asking 
for a quarterly meeting, also as to whether they should 
remain with Indiana Yearly Meeting or turn to 
Oregon. We felt it would be right to request 
Oregon Yearly Meeting to appoint two or three dele- 
gates to attend the conference with us and assist in 
coming to the right conclusion. Those who were 
appointed were a help, and we worked together in 
much love and unity. Indeed, the conference was a 
time of much spiritual blessing, and resulted in 
much good in strengthening the Church and unifying 
the membership of the various scattered meetings. 
It culminated in a request for a quarterly meeting 
to be established in the State of Washington and to 
be known as Puget Sound Quarterly Meeting, to 
be opened at Seattle. 

My wife and I spent some time in visiting the 
Friends in the State. We found an earnest little 
company at Tacoma, likewise at Langley, Seattle and 
Everett. The latter was much the largest meeting. 
Charles and May Replogle were doing a good work 
in keeping the Friends together in other places. We 
were much pleased with the result of their labors. 
At Seattle we found a few earnest Friends, who held 
their meetings in an old tent on the side of a hill 
in an out-of-the-way place. It was discouraging. 
Before leaving home I had thought that it might be 
right to see Elbridge Stuart, Samuel Hill and Hervey 
Lindley, three men who were brought up Friends, 
whose parents I had known, and whose ancestors 
eame from North Carolina. They had all become 
rich. Meeting Edbridge Stuart one day, I told him 
I would like to meet them the next morning. He 
made an appointment, and on going to the office I 
found him and Hervey Lindley there, Samuel Hill 
being out of the city. I began by telling them about 
the Friends there and how they were situated, and 
closed by making an appeal to them for help. I 
found that they were not entirely ignorant of Friends 
and their needs, and that they had talked the matter 
over among themselves. When I had finished, 
Elbridge Stuart said something like this: “We knew 
what thee was coming for, and we have made up our 
minds to make this proposition: Because of our 
love for the Society of Friends, and in memory of 
our parents, we will buy a lot in a suitable part of 
the city, build a meeting-house on it, furnish it ready 
for holding meetings in, and turn it over to Indiana 


Yearly Meeting, on two conditions—first, that 
Indiana Yearly Meeting will select a suitable min- 
ister to reside here, and that the yearly meeting will 
look after the spiritual interest of the church; and, 
second, that thee will come out when the house is 
finished and attend the dedication.” With a full 
heart I accepted the proposition on behalf of the 
yearly meeting, and agreed to their terms. Return- 
ing to the dear Friends, who were gathered at the 
home of William S. Sinton, I made my report. It 
was a time of rejoicing, and tears of joy were shed 
at the thought of having a home to meet in. 

I may add here that they bought a No. 1 lot, built 
a nice building, costing in all about $12,000, and 
before the meeting-house was completed they bought 
a lot adjoining for $3,000 and erected a house on 
that for a parsonage that cost about $4,000, spending 
in all something like $19,000 before the time came 
for the dedication, but more about that when the 
time comes for the opening of the quarterly meeting. 

Having visited all the meetings and having become 
more or less acquainted with the situation of Friends 
in that State, we returned home with a feeling of 
love and sympathy for the dear Friends in that 
State and with some sense of appreciation of the 
noble work they are doing. The fields are certainly 
white unto harvest, and the laborers are far too few. 


Sl. 


Upon returning home I found a letter awaiting 
me, urging that I come to the opening of the new 
meeting-house at Rich Square, in the limits of 
Eastern Quarterly Meeting, North Carolina. There 
had been a separation in this quarterly meeting a 
few years before, and those who went off were mem- 
bers of the meeting called Cedar Grove, where a new 
meeting-house had been built, leaving the old house 
at Rich Square for the Friends who remained loyal 
to the yearly meeting. The old house was also 
located to one side of the Friends settlement, so 
they went to work and built a new house in a 
suitable location. This left them very much in debt, 
and they were anxious that I should be with them 
at the time of the opening of the new house and see 
if a sufficient amount could not be raised to liquidate 
the debt. As they had waited for me to return from 
the West and had postponed the date until after 
North Carolina Yearly Meeting, I felt that it would 
be right to go, for I had much sympathy for them 
under the circumstances, especially as the quarterly 
meeting and yearly meeting had come to the Chris- 
tian conclusion not to take possession by law of the 
meeting-house and school-house that the Separatists 
occupied, although the title was in the name of 
the yearly meeting and in a number of other 
instances of similar separations Friends in other 
places had taken possession. But the dear Friends 
of North Carolina said: “We will not go to law, 
but let them occupy the property and we will endeavor 
to get along without it.” A beautiful spirit of 
brotherly love. It might have been well if the same 
spirit had prevailed in other separations rather than 
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going to war before the world and fighting through 
the courts, even if they did secure their property. It 
is better to suffer for Christ’s sake. The Master, 
when reviled, reviled not again. 

So, obtaining a minute from our meeting to attend 
North Carolina Yearly Meeting and for other religi- 
ous service within its limits, we were soon on our 
way. We have always enjoyed meeting with our 
dear friends of that yearly meeting, but in 1906 we 
had an unusually good yearly meeting. The sub- 
jects coming before the meeting were of great 
importance. It was largely attended, and many of 
the young people manifested an interest and took 
part in the business of the meeting, which is a 
healthy sign for the future. After the yearly meet- 
ing we visited a few meetings on our way, stopping 
a few days among the mectings in and around Gold- 
boro, then going to Rich Square, where we found the 
house spoken of above ready to be opened and set 
apart for religious service. It was a nice day. We 
had a large crowd. Near the close of the service | 
made an appeal for finds, which were subseribed 
without much trouble, and Friends felt much encour- 
aged because the debt had been met. We held meet- 
ings there until after the next First-day morning 
meeting. In the afternoon of that day we went 
over to the other neighborhood and had a very large 
meeting in the Baptist meeting-house, near by the 
meeting-house of the Separatists. The Meéthodist 
minister offering their house for a night meeting, 
we held one there at night, several of the Separatists 
coming in. From there we went on to Belvidere, 
to the home of our dear friend, Josiah Nicholson, 
with whom I had made my home, in the same house, 
nearly forty years before. We attended Piney Wood 
Meeting on First-day, visited the Upriver Meeting, 
and held a few meetings in the hall of the academy 
at Belvidere. It was truly a time of spiritual bless- 
ing as we mingled with these Friends once more. 
Feeling our work done, we returned home in time 
for our yearly meeting, glad to be settled down in 
the home again. The year 1906 had been a busy 
year. I had crossed the Rocky Mountains four times 
and the Alleghenies six times, attended five yearly 
meetings, working in all of them more or less. The 
retrospect was pleasant. 
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WHAT AILS THE CUBANS. 
BY SYLVESTER JONES. 

There can be nothing farther from my thought 
than to ruthlessly flaunt before others the faults and 
foibles of the people among whom we live. If TI 
seem to uncover some unpleasant things and probe 
about in dark places with the diligence of a “muck- 
raker,” it is to show clearly one or two of the main 
problems here and to point out the moral struggle 
which is now on and which must be “fought out” by 
the young people who are receiving their training 
here in our evangelical churches. 

In the manner of living there is a wide range of 


plebians. 


difference among the Cubans, varying from the 
mansion of the rich, with a train of servants, to the 
palm hut, with its dirt floor, that serves as home 
for the poor. The latter, though, does not represent 
a condition of poverty such as it would in the cold 
climate of the North. Labor is paid as much as in 
the States, and here in the tropics a family need not 
suffer physical discomfort even in a palm “shack.” 
Abject poverty, except some that is caused by sick- 
ness, etc., is due rather to vice and lack of thrift 
than to industrial conditions. The great problems 
are moral and educational. 

In the past, cultural influences have been too 
exclusively the patrimony of the higher classes. 
When agricultural leagues and other societies for 
moral and material improvement have been formed, 
their membership has been confined almost entirely 
to the wealthy and learned. It is not strange that 
the soil of impoverished minds and souls should bring 
forth a harvest of thistles, nor is it rare that those of 
the cultured classes should find themselves infested 
by the basest vices which sap the strength of the 
If generations of careless living, super- 
induced by lack of knowledge, have made the “sub- 
merged masses” unfit for self-government, the “crime 
of ignorance” must lie at the door of those, them- 
selves cultured, who have thought to satisfy others 
with the stone of material prosperity, but have with- 
held from them the bread of knowledge. 

Of all the kinds of vice that have found shelter 
in Cuba there are two types which have had the 
most grievous influence on the character of the 
Cuban. The first of these is a looseness in the rela- 
tion of the sexes. The official census report, com- 
menting on the recent census, says: “About 26 per 
cent., or a little more than one-fourth, of all Cubans 
were born of consensual unions.” This number 
would doubtless be considerably increased were it not 
for the fact that in many cases the parties to con- 
sensual unions are subsequently married, or in other 
cases the father officially recognizes the children as 
his without the marriage tie. Such a condition can- 
not but make harder the moral struggle of those 
who aspire to better things, for such a widespread 
influence, however baneful it may be, cannot be 
bottled up in the dwellings of reprobates and social 
outeasts. Its deplorable effects are all too prevalent 
among men who mingle in the best society. Many 
a well-meaning youth finds that with the dowry of 
gold, left him by his father he has also the heritage 
of the latter’s lustful living to overcome. This con- 
dition is a direct result of a moral and spiritual 
lethargy. There must be an awakening of the public 
conscience, a seeking of higher things, which only a 
revival of pure religion can inspire. The call is 
for a social and spiritual leadership to awaken the 
masses and move a halting nation to seek righteous- 
ness and truth. 

Under the tutelage of Spain the Cubans became 
inveterate gamblers. Oock-fighting, which holds 
tenaciously a foremost place in the national sports, 
owes its popularity almost entirely to the gambling 
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to which it gives opportunity. Although cock-fight- 
ing, gambling, lotteries, etc., were prohibited during 
the American intervention, yet the law was scarcely 
any better enforced than the Sunday-closing law in 
some of our large American cities. Cards, raffles, 
roulette, dice, marbles, dominos, grains of corn, in 
fact, almost everything is used to gamble with. Pop- 
ular clamor has caused a national lottery to be 
established. The rush for tickets at each drawing 
ean only be compared to the jam of bargain hunters 
at a fire sale or to the crowding at a land office when 
.a reserve is to be thrown open to settlement. Per- 
haps, after all, what we see here is only an exag- 
gerated form of a vice that is all too common, the 
vice of trying to get something for nothing. The 
inordinate desire for public office, which at times has 
threatened the’ stability of the Cuban government, 
can certainly in part be traced to this. There is an 
element, however, that recognizes the evil of these 
things and is making a commendable effort to 
exterminate them. Among this class the Protestants 
find many worthy and influential supporters. 

The Cuban is changing. 
habits of thought and decadent modes of religious 
expression he may cherish for a time as his house- 
hold gods, which, like Rachel of old, he endeavors 
to hide in his baggage as he journeys toward freedom. 
But they belong to his old life and are a troublesome 
superfluity in the new, and must be sloughed off as 
he gains a spiritual, moral and intellectual freedom 
commensurate with his political liberty. This in 
part accounts for his seeming instability. He is 
seeking new ideals, new knowledge, new methods. If 
he stumbles it is because he has received liberty 
while not inured to liberty. He is struggling to adjust 
himself to the new world of ideas and ideals that 
have swept him from his old moorings. 

This is the opportunity of the Protestant mis- 
sionary. The mission churches are filled with 
listeners, many of whom are sincere worshipers, the 
homes are open to visits from the missionary, our 
schools are sought eagerly, and Protestant ideals are 
daily gaining wider recognition. 


Gibara, Cuba. 
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JOHN WOOLMAN.* 


BY L. HOLLINGSWORTH WOOD. 


To some of my readers John Woolman is a very 
familiar subject, but a little inquiry will show that 
Friends generally are not unlike the rest of the world 
in asking why President Eliot has placed John 
Woolman’s journal in his limited library, few know 
that Whittier wrote an extensive introduction to the 
journal, and still fewer have read the book itself. 


*In the preparation of this paper copious extracts from 
various editions of the Journal have been made as well as 
from the introduction by J. G. Whittier. No attempt has been 
snade to produce an exact historical narrative but the hope 
has been to give a glimpse of the spirit of the man which will 
incite to closer acquaintance. 


Old customs, antiquated 


I do not pretend to any intimate knowledge of 
John Woolman, but I have read with delight the 
journal and everything else of his which I could lay 
my hands on, and feel that President Eliot has 
done another great service to education in calling 
attention to this account of the life of one of the 
pure in heart to whom the promise has been fulfilled. 

An outline of the life of John Woolman contains 
no very startling features. 

He was born in Northampton, New Jersey, or 
West Jersey, as he calls it in his journal, in 1720. 
His parents were evidently serious-minded Friends 
and careful of the upbringing of their. children, 

We know little of his education, except that he 
was taught to read and write nearly as soon as. he 
was capable of such exercise. He worked on his 
father’s farm, later in the store of a neighbor at 
Mount Holly, and later still learned the trade of 
a tailor, at which he worked when not engaged in the 
ministry. He traveled in the ministry among 
Friends in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, the Carolinas, New York and New Eng- 
land, among the Indians, and finally sailed in the 
steerage to England, and after some four months’ 
journeying in England died of smallpox at York, 
1772, and was there buried. 

No very remarkable points in the outline, except 
the extensive travel for those days! Why, then, did 
Whittier take the trouble to write an introduction to 
the journal of John Woolman, and why did Presi- 
dent Eliot include the journal in his select library, 
and why give an hour of a conference to the con- 
sideration of this man? ; 

Outlines of lives which have meant most to the 
world are not full of head-line material, but the 
warm color and the enduring influence of the life 
which make it always fresh and vital and glowing, 
so that it affects other men after the person has in 
his physical form died and been buried—these are 
the things which attract our attention. 

Tt is to such a character as John Woolman’s jour- 
nal portrays that President Eliot would turn the 
eyes of a world seeking for relief from that which 
is base and sordid. It is to an inspirer of noble 
actions and to one of the tender spirits who first 
felt the wrongs of the slaves that Whittier has intro- 
duced us, and to an example of the magnificent. possi- 
bilities of a greater life that we call your attention. 

The journal, which is our chief source of informa- 
tion as to this beautiful character, starts with an 
explanation of the life which we are to study, at 
once brief and inclusive. 

The words are: “I have often felt a motion of 
love to leave some hints in writing of my experience 
of the goodness of God, and now, in the thirty-sixth 
year of my age, I begin this work.” 

He wrote the journal because of love, he thought 
it worth while because of his experience of God, and 
through his whole life we find this love and reverence 
for God and love and care for and service of his 
fellow creatures the guiding principles of his life. 

Henry Craff Robinson says of him: “His religion 
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was love; his whole existence and all his passions 
were love.” 

His life was the very practice of the thought which 
Coleridge expresses in those charming lines in the 
“Rhyme of the Ancient Mariner:” 

He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small 

For the dear God who loveth us 

He made and loveth all. 

At Northampton, Burlington County, New Jer- 
sey, was the peaceful country home in which Wool- 
man spent his boyhood. He seems to have had 
remarkable religious experiences while yet a child, 
and says: “Before I was seven years old I began 
to be acquainted with the operations of divine love.” 
And that he had a very tender heart for a boy is 
evidenced by the story which he tells of the remorse 
he felt at killing a mother bird with a stone, and 
then finding the nest and killing all the young ones 
lest they perish for want of their mother to feed 
them. This love for animals was a notable feature 
of Woolman’s later life. When Joseph Sturge 
visited Mount Holly, about 1840, an old man who 
had known Woolman said he was at his farm at 
harvest, and the custom was to kill a calf or sheep. 
He was unwilling that the animal should slowly bleed 
to death, and had a block prepared to receive the 
neck of the creature, so that one blow with the axe 
would terminate its existence painlessly. In Eng- 
land he walked because of the hardship of post- 
horses. 

The early evidence of religious experience made 
me despair as I read the journal, fearing that this 
wonderful Friend had not had the normal tempta- 
tions of youth, and therefore there was some barrier 
between him and me, but he speaks of his sixteenth 
year in a way which reassured me. He says: ‘‘Hay- 
ing attained the age of sixteen years, I began to love 
wanton company, and though I was preserved from 
profane language or scandalous conduct, yet I per- 
ceived a plant in me which produced much wild 
grapes.” 

We can hardly believe that he went very seriously 
astray, although he does write with regret of his 
youth, for we find him recording in the following 
remarkable passage a conception of God and, religion 
which shows a soundness and liberality of thought 
remarkable in one not yet twenty-one, and which 
shows us something of the religious genius which 
makes this journal of his life so beautiful a picture. 

“T * * * was early convinced in my mind 
that true religion consisted in an inward life, wherein 
the heart doth love and reverence God, the Creator, 
and learns to exercise true justice and goodness, not 
only toward all men, but also toward the brute crea- 
tures; that as the mind, moved by an inward prin- 
ciple to love God as an invisible, incomprehensible 
Being, so by the same principle it was moved to 


love Him in all His manifestations in the visible | 


world; that as by His breath the flame of life was 
kindled in all animal sensible creatures, to say we 


love God as unseen, and at the same time exercise | 


cruelty toward the least creature moving by His life, 
or by life derived from Him, was a contradiction 
in itself. 
* * * * * * * * * * 

“My heart was tender and often contrite, and 
universal love to my fellow creatures increased in 
me,” quaintly adding: “This will be understood by 
such as have trodden in the same path.” 

He also found “no narrowness respecting sects 
and opinions,” but believed that sincere, upright- 
hearted people in every society who truly love God 
were accepted of Him. : 

Certainly these are great conceptions for a Jersey 
farmer boy not yet twenty-one and with little knowl- 
edge of his fellowmen, except those whom he met 
in the community in which he lived. 

When he was twenty-one, with his father’s 
approval he engaged with a man who had consider- 
able business as a shop-keeper and baker, where he 
tended shop and kept books. The shop was in Mount 
Holly, about five miles from his father’s home, and 
six from the house of his employer, so he lived alone, 
bearing the responsibility for the shop and its wares, 
as well as for his own conduct, which was a matter 
of great concern to him, as his love of his fellow 
beings made him fond of company which he felt was 
not best for his spiritual welfare. 

He seems to have begun speaking in meeting about 
this time, and we find this record of his sense of hav- 
ing spoken too much: 

“One day, being under a strong exercise of Spirit, 
I stood up and said some words in a meeting, but, 
not keeping close to the divine opening, I said more 
than was required of me. Being soon sensible of 
my error, I was afflicted in mind some weeks, without 
any light or comfort, even to that degree that I could 
not take satisfaction in anything. J remembered 
God and was troubled, and in the depth of my dis- 
tress He had pity upon me and sent the Comforter.” 

He adds some reflections on the ministry which 
should be written in the study of every minister: 

“All the faithful are not called to the public 
ministry, but whoever are, are called to minister 
that which they have tasted and handled spritually. 
The outward modes of worship are various, but 
whenever any are true ministers of Jesus Christ it 
is from the operation of His Spirit upon their 
hearts, first purifying them, and thus giving them a 
just sense of the conditions of others.” 

These quotations from this record of his boyhood 
give some suggestion of the remarkable directness 
and simplicity of thought of this young store-keeper, 
and show how he carried his thought, or feeling, as 
he calls it, fearlessly to the logical conclusion; and 
as his life meets the greater problems of the world 
we find the same principles applied with unwaver- 
ing faith and a clearness of vision and an absence 
of selfish consideration which is amazing. 

His boyish thought for the young birds ‘whose 
mother he had slain has grown to a love of all 
sensible creatures in which life is found, and. his 
conception of man’s attitude toward other men as 
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brothers and as sons of our Heavenly Father expands 
from a beautiful theory into a practice to which he 
devoted a life of ceaseless effort. 

And now, in the twenty-third year of our hero’s 
life, we find him brought face to face with his life- 
work. He writes toward the close of the first chapter 
of his journal: 

“My employer, having a negro woman, sold her, 
and desired me to write a bill of sale, the man being 
waiting who bought her. The thing was sudden, 
and though I felt uneasy at the thought of writing 
an instrument of slavery for one of my fellow 
creatures, yet I remembered that I was hired by the 
year, that it was my master who directed me to do 
it, and that it was an elderly man, a member of our 
Society, who bought her; so, through weakness, I 
gave way and wrote it, but at the executing of it I 
was so afflicted in my mind that I said before my 
master and the Friend that I believed slave-keeping 
to be a practice inconsistent: with the Christian 
religion.” 

Is not that a delightful account of a careful con- 
science ? 

In this little shop, in 1742, in the course of his 
business duties came the first outery of this tender 
conscience against a great wrong, and here was begun 
a service which awakened the conscience of Friends 
and contributed so noble a chapter to the history 
of emancipation. 


(To be continued.) 
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CONGRESS RECOMMENDS BIBLE READ- 
ING. 


BY JOHN VAN NESS. 


During the summer some important alterations 
have been made at the Bible House, Seventh and 
Walnut Streets, Philadelphia. It was necessary to 
remove the library temporarily, and the writer 
utilized the oceasion by looking over some of the older 
versions as well as documents of importance which 
the Society has accumulated. Among these were 
some records of our National Congress. 

The early colonists were mostly Christians, and 
they did all in their power to circulate the Christians’ 
Book. In some places they went so far as to enact 
laws requiring every family to be furnished with a 
Bible. But copies of the sacred Book were rare in 
those days. At first they had to be imported from 
the mother country. It was not until 1743 that 
Sower, the famous printer of Germantown, gave to 
the new world his edition of the Bible in the German 
tongue, and not until thirty-nine years later did the 
first English Bible printed in America appear. The 
printer and publisher was Robert Aitken, Phila- 
delphia. 

One of the first items of business presented to 
the first Continental Congress after it effected its 
organization was a memorial urging provision for 
Bibles, especially among the soldiers. Congress 


-the Bible. 


answered the memorial by appointing a committee to 
consider the advisability of printing an edition of 
30,000 copies. It was apparently the thought of 
some that the government should engage in printing, 
publishing and distributing its great Magna Charta, 
the Bible. The report of that committee can be seen 
at the Bible House. Upon investigation they found 
that it would be impracticable to procure in this 
country the necessary paper and types and _ presses 
for the printing suggested, so they brought in the fol- 
lowing report: “The use of the Bible being so uni- 
versal, and its importance so great—to direct the 
Committee on Commerce to import, at the expense 
of Congress, 20,000 English Bibles from Holland, 
Scotland or elsewhere, into the different States of the 
Union.” This report was adopted by Congress 
September 11, 1777. Its immense significance lies 
in the fact that at the very beginning of our national 
life the Bible was recognized as THz Boox. Let us 
not hesitate, in view of these and similar facts, to 
assert ourselves as a Christian nation. 

During the next four years, while the war con- 
tinued, it was found impossible to import a single 
English Bible; no one knew how long the struggle 
would continue, so once again Congress appointed a 
committee to devise ways and means for furnishing 
the people with the life-giving Word. They felt 
that at such a time they must have a Bible. Not 
far from old Independence Hall, at the Pope’s Head, 
on Market Street, three doors above the old London 
coffee house, was the printing press of Robert Aitken. 
He had just isued the first American Bible in the 
English language. After careful investigation the 
committee brought in the following report, which was 
adopted by Congress in 1782: “Resolved, That the 
United States, in Congress assembled, highly approve 
the pious and laudable undertaking of Mr. Aitken 
as subservient to the interests of religion, and being 
satisfied of the care and accuracy of the execution of 
the work, recommend this edition to the inhabitants 
of the United States.” 

Out from the dust of ages there comes a voice 
which seems to say: “This is a nation founded on 
The highest legislative body earnestly 
enjoins upon all the people of the United States the 
reverent study of God’s Word. We are a Bible 
nation.”” God help us to be true to our priceless 
heritage. May the day never come when the Bible 
shall be crowded out of its rightful place. ‘Those 
noble men of old believed it and loved it and honored 
it. A few years after the meeting of the first Con- 
gress, 25 devoted citizens of Pennsylvania came 
together in Philadelphia and formed the first society 
in this country for the dissemination of the Serip- 
tures. During the years since, this society has stood 
for that single purpose, and is stronger today than 
ever before. Other similar organizations have 
sprung up all over the country and have become 
mighty powers for good. Let all who love our Bibles 
honor these noble traditions of the founders of our 
beloved land. 

Germantown, Pa. 
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AUNT JANET’S WEDDING CAKE. 


BY FRANCES MARGARET FOX. 


When Aunt Janet was married, all the small boys 
in the neighborhood rejoiced. She was Jimmy’s 
auntie, and had lived with him ever since Jimmy 
could remember. 

Aunt Janet liked little boys, and the little boys— 
those who were lucky enough to be numbered among 
her friends—loved Aunt Janet. Jimmy wished to 
invite them all to the wedding, but Mother and Aunt 
Janet both objected. 

“T will tell you what you may do,” Mother sug- 
gested. “You may treat the boys to ice cream out in 
the garden after dinner. In the garden, remember, 
they mustn’t come in the house.” 

Boys are not too particular about the spirit of their 
invitations. It was enough that they were allowed 
outside the house the night Aunt Janet was married. 
It is surprising how much gayety may be seen through 
windows if the shades are not pulled down or the eur- 
tains drawn too tight. 

Before Jimmy appeared in the garden to “count 
noses,” as the kitchen maid advised, half a dozen 
small boys had caught glimpses of Aunt Janet in her 
wedding gown, and more than one had recognized 
his own mother among the guests. They were almost 
quarreling over which was “‘the prettiest lady at the 
wedding,” when ice cream was served beneath Jap- 
anese lanterns and in the moonlight of the garden. 

Suddenly Jimmy spoke in a low voice. 

“Boys,” said he, “I see two eyes staring at us.” 

“Where ?”’ 

“Don’t everybody look at once—through the back 
fence.” 

“°?Fraid ?’ suggested Richard Brown. 

““No, because I do believe I know who it is; it’s that 
Patsy Graham that lives in the alley.” 

“Tell him to fly his kite,” suggested one. 

“Give him a scare,’ added another voice. “Say 
we'll telephone to the police if he doesn’t get out.” 

“Indeed I won't,’ exclaimed Jimmy, who felt 
extremely important that night. ‘“‘He’s just as good 
as any of us. I'll take him a dish of ice cream.” 
“Hey, there, Patsy, want some ice cream ?” 

It wasn’t for ice cream that Patsy lingered near 
the back fence, although he accepted a dish of ice 
cream gratefully. What Patsy demanded was a wee 
bit of wedding cake stepped on by the bride. 

“Why, if she steps on it, that will spoil it,” was 
Jimmy’s objection. 

“Tt ain’t good for nothin’ unless the bride she 
steps on it,” Patsy maintained. “You won’t get your 
wish unless she does that.” 

“You silly goose,” observed Jimmy. Nevertheless 
he went into the house, returning with a piece of wed- 
ding cake for Patsy. 

“Tid she step on it?” persisted the boy outside the 
fence. 

“No, I couldn’t get near her,” Jimmy replied. 
“Everyone is talking with Aunt Janet, and you can’t 
say a word yourself.” 

At this Patsy crumbled up like a little brown leaf 


and began to wail, “I won’t get my wish, I won’t get 
my wish! My mother’ll never get well, and there 
won’t be nobody left but Daddy’n me!” 

“What’s the matter with Patsy?’ demanded Jim- 
my’s particular friends. 

“Oh, you know his mother is sick,” Jimmy 
explained.. “Poor little kid, don’t ery. Ill try 
again. Come on, boys.” 

“Now look here,” cautioned Jimmy when the boys 
returned with him into the garden. “‘Patsy’s mother 
von’t get well anyway. I heard Aunt Janet say so, 
ind if it is any comfort for Patsy to wish that she 
would on a piece of stepped-on cake, why Aunt Janet’s 
just got to do the stepping, that’s all.” 

Before Jimmy could make Aunt Janet understand 
what was expected of her, the clergyman and a room 
full of guests learned the story of Patsy and his 
wish. Boys, watching from outside the window, saw 
the guests stand back in a circle about Aunt Janet, 
saw the circle open a,moment later, allowing Jimmy — 
to pass through, and they noticed, too, that the clergy- 
man patted Jimmy’s head. 

Now the strange thing is that Patsy got his wish. 
Before the end of summer his mother was well. For 
the very day after the wedding, the clergyman who 
married Aunt Janet—he was the same one who bap- 
tised Jimmy—called to see Patsy’s mother. Next 
thing Patsy knew, there was a trained nurse in his 
little home, taking care of his mother. Every day 
thereafter Jimmy’s mother or other boys’ mothers 
called to see if the patient needed anything. They 
brought her flowers and all sorts of delicacies to 
tempt her appetite. When Patsy’s mother was weil 
enough to sit up, Mrs. James Carey Newton took her, 
and Patsy too, to the seashore for a month. 

Patsy always insists that he might have lost his 
precious mother but for Jimmy’s kindness the night 
of Aunt Janet’s wedding—which may be the truth 
regardless of cake.—The Sunday-School Times. 


HARVEY BERGMAN. 


Harvey Bergman, son of George and Mary Berg- 
man, was born in Fairfield County, Ohio, Eleventh 
month 26, 1830, and died at the home of his daugh- 
ter, wife of Chas. E. Hiatt, Marion, Ind., Ninth 
month 18, 1909. 

In the year 1854 he was married to Ann Axe, 
Jay County, Ind., to whom were born seven children, 
two sons and five daughters. One son and one 
daughter are deceased. 

Harvey Bergman was a man of great energy and 
thrift, and spent the greater part of his life upon 
the farm. He had, at different times, been called to 
serve his fellowmen in public office, which he filled 
with credit. He was always ready to lift hand and 
voice in the interest of oppressed humanity, and 
strongly advocated the freedom of the slave. While 
the war of the rebellion was on he enlisted twice, 
remaining in service until the close of the war. 

A most trying hour came to him in the year 1872, 
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when his wife, who had stood so unfailingly by him 
in life’s most arduous tasks, passed beyond. She had 
finished her work first, and went before him to her 
reward. In the year 1875 he was joined in mar- 
riage with Alice Pierce Smith, and together with her 
engaged in evangelistic service for more than a quar- 
ter of a century, holding meetings in many parts 
of Indiana and Ohio Yearly Meetings, as well as in 
New York and other sections of the country. Hun- 
dreds are today rejoicing in Christ by reason of their 
ministry. She passed to her reward nearly two 
years ago. 

All who knew him agree that he was a man with 


principles standing four-square, fearing only to 
offend God. He was so strong that strong men 
leaned upon him in the hour of need, and so gentle 
and loving that little children loved to play about his 
knee and enjoy the sunshine of his smile. But he 
has finished his day’s work and gone away, leaving 
to mourn for him one son in far-off California, four 
daughters, two brothers, three sisters and a large 
circle of friends, but who find comfort in the belief 
that 


“He is perfectly blest—he is redeemed, he is free— 
And resting in joy by the smooth, glassy sea ; 

He breathed here on earth all his sorrowful sighs, 
And Jesus has kissed all the tears from his eyes. 


The body was laid to rest at Middlepoint, Ohio, 
Ninth month, 20th. 


The force of water is determined by the height 
from which it falls, so the force of spirituality is 
determined by the height at which we live-——J. H. 


Jowett. 


Some Viefos on Present Day Topics. 


THINGS THAT HINDER AND HELP. 


BY J. EDGAR HIATT. 


If, as a Church organization, our mission is yet 
unfinished ; if we believe that the propagation of our 
Church principles is right, the duty devolving upon 
us is an urgent one. If our religion is for ourselves 
only, we can afford to sit down and enjoy it within 
our own little sphere. But this is not to be con- 
sidered. If our faith is right, and the principles 
we believe in are good for us, they are good for 
others also, and we are among those sent out to 
spread the Gospel into the “uttermost parts of the 
earth.” We may shirk the duty, but we cannot 
repudiate the obligation. If we believe in spreading 
the Gospel, we do wrong if we make no effort to 
do so. As in the commercial world we adopt means 
whereby a desired result can be brought about, so in 
the spiritual world it is necessary to make our invi- 
tations solicitous (without sacrificing principle). 

I fear we are too self-satisfied, too indifferent 
regarding the welfare of our Church. We need a 
revival amongst us to inspire a zeal for the promotion 
of the welfare of our organization and to awaken 
within us a realization of our obligations. How 
often we hear lamentation because of the seeming 
“standstill” of our Church; and not infrequently we 
hear expressions of fear for its future. Who are to 
take the places of the present ‘standard-bearers ?” 
Our families are few, and in most cases small. Many 
of our young people lose interest with us and seek 
associations with others. We can not rightly blame 
them for this action. Human nature is much the 
same the world over. If we fail to give them what 
their souls and their lives erave, the inevitable 
result is they will seek it elsewhere. I believe thor- 
oughly in true Quakerism; but true Quakerism is not 
made up of a few traditional testimonies against 
certain abuses, especially abuses which have passed 
away. If, for instance, wearing the hat at times 
and in places out of the ordinary custom was a testi- 
mony against an imposition of a king demanding 
recognition in some peculiar way, why should we 
cling to the “ancient custom,” and make it a part of 
our religion? To my mind it is folly to follow forms 
which should have long ago become obsolete, either 
because their purpose has been fulfilled, or the con- 
ditions which created them have changed. These 
things so isolate us from the world at large that our 
opportunities for doing good are limited. They are 
no longer looked upon as indicative of piety, rever- 
ence or sincerity, but simply as relics of the testi- 
mony our forefathers felt called upon to bear. And 
because they are not vital, they are repellant. We 
can not question the truth of this statement; it is 
too obvious. And we commit a wrong when we do 
that which drives people from us, with no possible 
good to be derived by the act. “If thy brother be 
grieved with thy meat, now walketh thou not chari- 
tably. Destroy not him with thy meat, for whom 
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Christ died. Let not then your good be evil spoken 
of: For the kingdom of God is not meat and drink; 
but righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost.” (Rom. 14: 15-17). 


We have taken much comfort in the past in the 
thought that our worship was not a formal one; but 
we should remember that there is a possibility of 
being formal with our informality. This sounds like 
a paradox, and yet there is nothing more true. It 
is not the aim of the writer to censure in any way 
the sweet silence of our meetings, nor the “waiting 
for the guidance of the Holy Spirit;” but he would 
encourage a “wider-awake life” and a fuller apprecia- 
tion of individual responsibility for the welfare of 
the Church both present and future. “Silence is 
golden” in our meetings when our spirits are in com- 
munion with His Spirit, but it ceases to be worship 
as soon as it becomes a ‘‘dead silence.” It would 
be far better for the meeting as a whole if we would 
engage in sweet songs of praise and thanksgiving 
than to thus lapse into mental and spiritual inac- 
tivity. As for myself, I can truthfully say that the 
times of my tenderest thoughts, when I have the 
deepest heart-felt desire to be a Christian, are those 
times when the melodies of sweet, reverential music 
quiver about me, and I fully believe that this is true 
of a very great majority of people. 

“The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not mov’d with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils; 

The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 

And his affections dark as Erebus. 

Let no such man be trusted.” 

I believe the poet wrote this from a holy inspira- 
tion. 

We have been taught that true worship consists 
not in ceremony and outward demonstration, and 
a righteous teaching it was; but we must not forget 
that this is no license to while away the hour 
drowsily, under the guise of “silent worship.” 

I also believe that the ‘‘birthright membership,” 
that so long obtained in our Society, is in a great 
degree responsible for indifference. It eliminated 
the important necessity of voluntary action on the 
part of the individual; no effort was called forth on 
his part to establish himself in religious society. 
On awakening, he found himself already affiliated 
with the Church; he had not made choice himself ; 
and certainly the tendency was to foster a continued 
self-inactivity, the result of which is almost sure to 
be an indifference, a dwarfing of ambition. But in 
recent years we have made a step forward. By 
doing away with the birthright full membership and 
substituting therefor an associate membership, the 
individual finds, on arriving at a certain age, that 
he must make a step by his own effort. This will 
give him momentum and inaugurate a self-reliance, 
two necessary factors to insure religious prosperity. 
The change we have thus made in our discipline is 
unquestionably a good one. 

I want to see new life, vigorous, forceful, spring- 
ing up in our midst, reaching out into the world, 


inviting into our Church home those without shelter, 
and proving to them that our religion is a thing of 
beauty and much to be desired—a life so earnest that 
we will not forget-—but we cannot forget,—that we 
will not fail to appreciate the personal obligations 
as regards our Church life, and that we are indi- 
vidually responsible for its perpetuation and pros- 
perity—a life that will dispel our indifference as to 
attending our meetings, our First-day schools, our 
young people’s meetings, and all of our Church 
gatherings, and help us to realize that not only is 
our presence mutually helpful, but that our absence 
is detrimental to ourselves, to the meeting, and to 
the Church at large. 


Washington, D. C. 


[For THE AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


THE THREE-FOLD GIFT. 
BY LINDLEY M. STEVENS. 


Of all the gifts that flow to earth from heaven 
This one is surely best: 

The power of God unto His children given 
To love, to work, to rest. 


All other blessings bring their tribute lowly 
To this the one in three. 

In Eden were they joined in union holy— 
So shall it ever be. 


And they shall gather stubble, heavy hearted, 
*Neath double burdens bend, 

Shall know the joy of life from life departed 
Who these asunder rend. 


But most of gathered grain their lives are bringing 
Where garners wax not old ; 

Who best have learned to bind their sheaves, with singing, 
Within the band three-fold. 


And when, at last, through Eden’s gate returning, 
We leave behind us these: 

E’en passion’s flame and hate’s revengeful burning 
And toil and idle ease. 


Then shall the three-way balance stand unswerving; 
Then shall our joy attest 

The law of life and way of perfect serving— 
To love, to work, to rest. 


North Ferrisburg, Vt. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselves 


Governor Marshall of Indiana had a conference with the 
educators of the State at Indianapolis last Fifth-day. Presi- 
dent Robert L. Kelly, of Earlham, was among the number. 


Clarence McClain, a minister of Iowa Yearly Meeting and 
a graduate of Penn College is principal of the government 
school at Zamboanga, Cuba. He speaks of that as a great 
field for mission work, yet he says “we are listening hard for 
The Voice and are willing to go anywhere.” 


The following elderly Friends are members of Brookfield 
Meeting, N. Y.: Mary L. York, 86; Jane Franklin, 77; Jacob 
A. Dresser, 77; Eunice A. Dresser, 75; Louisa Harris, 74; 
Isaac S$. Ford, 69; Hannah Crandall, 69. Those 69 years of 
age are within a few weeks of the three score and ten mark, so 
are reported. 


J. Emory Hollingsworth is just beginning his first year’s 
work in the State University of Texas, at Austin, as assistant 
in Greek. He seems to be loyal to his Quaker training. He 
has secured some literature about Friends and thinks he may 
ae enough persons interested in the study of Friends to start 
a class. 
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Bloomingdale Academy, with 75 students enrolled, is 
enjoying a very prosperous term. Owing to the resignation 
of De Ella Leonard, on account of ill health, theca is no 
teacher in the Biblical department. The athletic association 
is making an effort to raise funds for the building of a 
gymnasium, and success seems assured. 


John M. Corsbie and wife are spending the winter with 
their daughter at Richland, Ia. a 87 Sand old ote 
is 82. They subscribed for The Friends “Review beginning 
with the first number and have been constant readers of it and 
THE AMERICAN FRIEND up to the present time. They are 
very much shut in and find the paper their chief source of 
contact with the outside world. 


¢ Friends Mission, in Patrick County, Va., has been fortunate 
in having a visit from Sophia Fry, of England, who gave two 
interesting Bible readings the evenings of the 6th and 7th 
inst. The labors of William Epperson, from the West, have 
also been encouraging. Such visits are highly appreciated by 
the people of that neighborhood. This work, although for 
some time struggling to live, is showing signs of renewed 
activity. 


Friends of Minneapolis Meeting held a roll-call meeting 
at their meeting house the 7th inst. Seventy-five persons 
attended, and written responses were received from twenty 
absentees. A Edward Kelsey, the new pastor, made an 
earnest address, advocating more devoted work. Eliza J. Lind- 
ley and Sarah C. Swift gave meeting reminiscences. Marion 
Jones read from “Quaker Idyls” and others gave recitations 
and helped to make an interesting and instructive meeting. 


In the recent death of Clare R. Morgan the mission at 
Matamoros, Mexico, has lost a valued friend. She has been 
engaged in mission work since her marriage to E. E. Morgan 
in 1895, when she united with Friends. They were sent to 
Mexico in 1897 and have lived there continuously since that 
time, going to Matamoros in 1907 where E. E. Morgan is 
employed as a teacher at Hussey Institute. Clare Morgan 
will be sadly missed by her co-workers to whom she had 
greatly endeared herself. 


Farmington Quarterly Meeting, New York, was a time of 
blessing. C. N. Franklin from Vermont, and John R. 
Walters from Collins, were in attendance, the former address- 
ing the Christian Endeavor Conference and the latter the 
Bible School Conference. 

The important subject of temperance was considered at the 
meeting of ministry and oversight. ‘There were earnest testi- 
monies and much prayer in the meetings. ‘The kindness and 
hospitality of Hartland and Gasport Friends were appreciated, 
and all were impressed by the evidence of God’s care as shown 
in the beautiful autumn scenery and abundance of fruit. 


We wish to correct some inaccuracies in our recent account 
of the Pleasant Hill Meeting, Nebraska, which appeared in 
our issue of Ninth month 30th, under the caption “Evolution 
of a Country Meeting.” We were confused with our data in 
the first paragraph. Ellis A. and Clara E. Wells were not the 
pioneer workers in the meeting, nor did they ever do the 
pastoral work for the whole quarterly meeting. They did, 
however, do the pastoral work in an entire quarterly meeting 
some miles west of Sioux City, Iowa, and were later called 
to the work at Pleasant Hill. Herbert J. Mott and others 
were the pioneer workers at Pleasant Hill and other meetings 
near North Loup, Neb. 


Earlham College extension courses offered by the different 
members of the faculty of Earlham College, to citizens of 
Richmond, which have proven to be of exceptional educational 
advantage, will be featured more extensively this year than 
last. Courses in every subject, taught at the college, are 
offered this year. 

This is the seventh year that the college faculty has 
offered extension work. ‘The teachers of the public schools 
have been most prominently identified as students in the 
courses offered heretofore, but this year an effort is being 
made to interest citizens as well. 

Recitations of two hours’ length will be held once a week 
by each class. The courses cover a period of twenty weeks 
and those who are successful are given the same number of 
college credits as though the work had been taken in a term at 
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the college. The cost of the instruction is the same as though 
it were taken at the college. 


William J. Sayers, who has been doing pastoral work in the 
meeting at Winchester, Ind., for six years, goes to Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., for like service. He bade his friends a formal 
farewell the roth inst. A union meeting was held at the 
Friends Meeting House in the evening as a token of apprecia- 
tion by those outside of Friends for William J. Sayers and 
his wife. 

In commenting on their work the local paper says: “The 
records of the Church will prove that Mr. Sayers has been 
active since coming to Winchester six years ago. When he 
took charge as its pastor there was a membership of 249. He 
leaves it with a membership of 590. ‘The Sunday-school had 
an attendance of ninety, which was considered good at that 
time, the first Sunday he was here. Largely through his 
efforts the Sunday-school is now the largest in the city with 
an average attendance of 300. A few Sundays ago there was 
an attendance of 450. Mr. Sayers has kept up his work 
to the last, the past year being the best of the six years he has 
been here. 

“Mr. Sayers is loved and respected by all. He has not con- 
fined his efforts to his own church, but whenever he could 
assist anyone he was always willing and glad to do it. 

“But Mr. Sayers’ success as pastor of the Friends church 
is not entirely due to his own efforts. Mrs. Sayers at least 
deserves much of the credit. She has been an ideal minister’s 
wife and has labored just as hard and faithfully as her hus: 
band.’ 


BORN. 


GrorcE.—To Charles W. and Elma George, Oskaloosa, Iowa, 
Tenth month 3, 1909, a daughter, Ina Mildred George. 


Linpity.—To Prof. Harlow Lindley and wife, of Earlham 
College, Tenth month 9, 1909, a son, Roger M. 


MARRIED. 


Haroip-Mrars.—At Wilmington, Ohio, Ninth month 1, 
1909, Mary Eliza Miars and Arthur Orion Harold. At home 
after Tenth month 20, 1909, at 1703 College Avenue, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


DIED. 


At the home of her daughter, wife of W. T. Dou- 
gan, Niles, Mich., Ninth month 17, 1909, Sara A., widow of 
James E. Bonnie, in her eighty-fifth year. She was a birth- 
right Friend and for many years a pillar member of a meeting 
in Cass County, Mich. 


Catrs.—At her home in East Vassalboro, Maine, Tenth 
month 4, 1909, Etta S., wife of the late Wm. H. Cates, aged 
seventy-six years. A valued member and elder of Vassalboro 
Monthly Meeting. 


Cormins.—At the home of Jacob A. Dresser, Brookfield, 
New York, Tenth month 6, 1909, Dorcas G. Collins, in the 
eighty-fifth year of her age. She was a life-long Friend, a 
member of Brookfield Monthly Meeting, New York. 


Coox.—At Augusta, Maine, Ninth month 15, 1909, Geo. D. 
Cook, M. D., aged sixty-eight years. He was an esteemed 
member of Vassalboro Monthly Meeting. 


FErrREE.—At his residence in Fairmount, Ind., Tenth month 
6, 1909, John Ferree, in his eighty-first year. He was a life- 
long Friend and for many years an efficient elder. 


Harris.—Ninth month 8, 1909, Milton Harris, in the eighty- 
fifth year of his age. He was a worthy members of Friends of 
Brookfield Monthly Meeting, N. Y., and was loved and 
respected by all who knew him. 


Jonrs.—At the home of his daughter, Mary Hornaday, 
Linden, Iowa, Ninth month 19, 1909, Samuel N. Jones, in his 
ninetieth year. He was converted and united with Friends at 
West Elkton, Ohio, when a young man. 

Yorx.—At the home of his son, Memphis, Tenn., Seventh 
month 1, 1908, Albert A. York, in his eighty-first year. He 
was a faithful, consistent Friend of Brookfield Monthly Meet- 
ing, N. Y. 


BonNIE. 
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Che International Lesson 


FOURTH QUARTER. 
LESSON VY. TENTH MONTH 31, 1900. 


PAUL’S VOYAGE TO ITALY. 
Acts 27: 1-26. 
For special study, Acts 27 : 13-26. 


GoLpEN TxExt.—Commit thy way unto the 
Lord; trust also in Him; and He shall bring 
it to pass. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 

Second-day, Tenth 25th. 
voyage. Acts 27: 1-12. 

hird-day. The hurricane. 


month Paul’s 


Acts 27 : 13-26. 


Fourth-day. God’s care. Ps. 89 : 1-26. 
Fifth-day. God our refuge. Psalm 46. 
-Sixth-day. Christ in the vessel. Mark 43 
35-41. 

Seventh-day. Confidence in God. Psalm 23. 
First-day. Danger and _ deliverance. Pa 
107 : 23-32. 

Time.—Last half of A. D. 59 or 60. 

Place.—The Mediterranean Sea 


between Syria and Italy. 

Ruler.—Nero, Emperor of Rome. 

The lesson follows closely upon the 
last. The whole section (Acts 27 : I-26) 
should be carefully read in the Revised 
Version, as the changes made in the 
translation add much to the clearness 
of the account. 

Note that verse 1 begins one of the 
“we sections.” (See Acts 21 :8). Where 
Luke was before is not known, but it 
appears that he now comes - forward 
again as a personal companion of Paul. 
“Aristarchus” (verse 2) was one of the 
seven men who accompanied Paul to 
Jerusalem two years before (Acts 20: 
4) and is mentioned in chapter 19 : 20. 


STRENGTH 
WITHOUT OVERLOADING THE STOMACH. 


The business man, especially, needs 
food in the morning that will not over- 
load the stomach, but give mental vigor 
for the day. 

Much depends on the start a man 
gets each day, as to how he may expect 
to accomplish the work on hand. 

He can’t be alert, with a heavy, fried- 
meat-and-potatoes breakfast requiring a 
lot of vital energy in digesting it. 

A Calif. business man tried to find 
some food combination that would not 
overload the stomach in the morning, 
but that would produce energy. 

He writes: 

“For years I was unable to find a 
breakfast food that had nutrition 
enough to sustain a business man with- 
out overloading his stomach, causing 
indigestion, and kindred ailments. 

“Being a very busy and also a very 
nervous man, I decided to give up break- 
fast altogether. But luckily I was 
induced to try Grape-Nuts. 

“Since that morning I have been a 
new man; can work without tiring, my 
head is clear and my nerves strong and 
quiet. 

“I find four teaspoonsfuls of Grape- 
Nuts with one of sugar and a small 
quantity of cold milk, make a delicious 
morning meal, which invigorates me 
for the day’s business.” Read the little 
book, “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


The only baking powder | 
from Royal Grape Cream of Tartar 


—made from Grapes— 


>| Makes Finest, Purest Food 
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(See also Philemon 24; Col. 4:10.) 
It would seem not improbable that both 
he and Luke accompanied Paul volun- 
tarily. 

The account of the voyage corre- 
sponds with accounts in other writers 
of sea-travel in those days, and it shows 
how mariners hugged the shore—a 
course necessary as they had no com- 
pass. The voyage of Paul has been 
most carefully traced and verified in all 
essential points. It is evident that no 
ship could be found at Caesarea that 
was Sailing direct to Italy, and so a ship 
for Asia Minor was taken in the expec- 
tation of being able to find a ship going 
directly to Italy from some port of call. 
This happened at a place in Lycia called 
Myra. ‘The centurion transferred his 
prisoners to a ship from Alexandria to 
Italy, laden with wheat for the Roman 
market (verse 38). The account of 
hs followed is clearly given (verses 
7-12). 

13. They had been driven out of their 
course by a northwest wind, but a south 
wind sprang up—a favorable wind for 
them—and indicating a probable change 
of weather, they “weighed anchor and 
sailed along Crete close in shore.” R. V. 

14. They were disappointed, for a 
northeast wind called “Euraquilo” 
(R. V.) struck the ship and they were 
worse off than ever. This wind is well 
known in the Mediterranean and is 
known as a “Levanter.” 

15. “And could not face the wind 
we gave way to it, and were driven.” 
Rav; 


16. “And running under the lee of a 
small island called Clauda, we were able 
with difficulty to secure the boat.” R. V. 
They, with much difficulty, were able 
to secure the boat which was_ being 
towed astern. (See verse 30). In calm 
weather the row boat would be towed in 
order to give more room on the deck 


and for general convenience. Clauda, a 
small island south of Crete, now known 
as Gaudo (or Italian, Gozzo). 

17. “And when they had hoisted it 
up.” R. V. “Undergirding the ship.” 
Exactly what this was is not perfectly 
clear. Some think that ropes or cables 
were passed around the vessel from 
stem to stern; others, that they were 
passed under the keel transversely. The 
former would be much easier in a great 
storm. The strain on a vessel from the 
large sails carried was relatively much 
greater in ancient times, especially as a 
single mast was the usual rig. ‘“Fear- 
ing lest they should be cast upon the 
Syrtis, they lowered the gear.” R. V. 
The Syrtis—the great quicksands off 
the coast of Africa west of Cyrene, one 
of the great dangers of Mediterranean 
navigation. ‘To continue in their course 
would have been to carry the ship to the 
Syrtis; to avoid this they lowered sail 
to reduce their speed. 

18. “As we labored exceedingly with 
the storm, the next day we began to 
throw the freight overboard.” R. V. 
Grain is considered a “dead cargo,” and, 
unless in bags, a risky one on account 
of the liability to shift. Whether bags 
of grain, or other cargo was thrown out, 
is not stated. 

19. “Their own hands.” R. V. implies 
some personal property rather than 
“tackling of the ship,’ and gives a 
preference to the marginal reading 
“furniture” meaning personal belong- 
ings. 

20. As the sun and stars were the 
compass of the ancient sailor, and they 
could not be seen, the master of the 
ship lost his reckoning, and if the wind 
changed, as it appears to have done, he 


.did not know where they were. 


21. “And when they had been long 
without food,” etc. R. V. “Ye should 
have hearkened unto me.” (See verses 
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9-11.) He probably referred to his 
warning not to blame them, but to show 
that they might have confidence in him. 
Crew and prisoners had doubtless been 
on short allowance, and it was likely 
that there was no means of cooking 
food. ; 

22. “Be of good cheer.” Keep up your 

spirits. 
_ 23. This experience tallies with other 
incidents in Paul’s life. (See Acts 18: 
19; 23: 11.): “Whose I am, whom also 
I serve.” R. V. To whom I belong, 
and whom I worship. Paul spoke in a 
way to be understood by his heathen 
hearers, and tthe word “serve” here 
means external acts of worship which 
his audiénce would appreciate. Of 
course it was and is, also true in a wider 
and a spiritual field. 

24. Compare 23:11. ‘The word was 
a confirmation of what had been told 
him before—the present peril was not 
to interfere with God’s purpose. “God 
hath granted thee.” The lives, in a phy- 
sical sense, of his companions in danger. 
Paul was sure of his statement. (Com- 
paresl Cores 3 104 LE Cor. 11 35" Gal. 
seat ALS 

25, 26. I believe God and I would have 
you do so, too. They were not to lose 
their lives but were to suffer shipwreck 
on an island, but what island he did 
not know. 


A FORTUNATE ESCAPE. 


A little Scotch boy on being rescued 
by a bystander from the dock into which 
he had fallen expressed heartfelt grati- 
tude, saying: “I’m so glad you got me 
out. What a lickin’ I wad have frae my 
mither if I had been drooned !”’—Yan- 
kee Blade. 


A BANKER’S NERVE 


BROKEN BY COFFEE AND RESTORED BY 
POSTUM. 


A banker needs perfect control of the 
nerves and a clear, quick, atcurate brain. 
A prominent banker of Chattanooga tells 
how he keeps himself in condition: 

“Up to 17 years of age I was not 
allowed to drink coffee, but as soon as 
I got out into the world I began to use 
it and grew very fond of it. For some 
years I noticed no bad effects from its 
use, but in time it began to affect me 
unfavorably. My hands trembled, the 
muscles of my face twitched, my mental 
processes seemed slow and in other 
ways my system got out of order. These 
conditions grew so bad at last that I had 
to give up coffee altogether. 

“My attention having been drawn to 
Postum, I began its use on leaving off 
the coffee, and it gives me pleasure to 
testify to its value. I find it a delicious 
beverage; like it just as well as_I did 
coffee, and during the years that I have 
used Postum I have been free from the 
distressing symptoms that accompanied 
the use of coffee. The nervousness has 
entirely disappeared, and I am as steady 
of hand as a boy of 25, though I am 
more than 02 years old. I owe all this to 
Postum.” “There’s a Reason.” Read 
the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” 
in pkgs. Grocers sell. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D, Clark, 1124 Park 
Road, Washington, D. CJ 


TOPIC FOR TENTH MONTH 31, 1900. 


HEROES OF MISSIONS IN THE 
ISLANDS. 


Isa. 32: 1-4, 16-20. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Tenth month 25th. The God of 
the isles. it? el 10-19. 

Third-day. he waiting isles. Isa. 42: 1-13. 
: rs Bed The kingdom enlarged. Isa. 
TewnOe 
Fifth-day. Paul on Cyprus. Acts 13: 4-12. 
Sixth-day. Barbarian kindness. Acts 28: 


I-10. 
Seventh-day. Luke 24: 


44-48. 


No inhabited land is too remote or 
too isolated or too tiny to escape the 
interest of those men and women who, 
with the “whosoever” spirit of our 
Lord, are engaged in His work of seek- 
ing and saving the lost. Micronesia, 
with its islets so small as to afford only 
a precarious footing for their people, or 
Madagascar or Borneo, with their almost 
continental aspect are alike fields of 
labor in which seed is to be sown and 
a harvest reaped. 


The multiplicity of dialects, the petty 
jealousies, the degraded, unstimulated 
life, the selfishness and hostility of rene- 
gade whites, more degraded than the 
natives themselves, these are some of the 
obstacles that the pioneers to the 
“islands of the sea” had to meet. But 
they met them and overcame them in 
the same power that wrought to 
redeem from savagery our own ancestors 


To all the world, 


in the forests of western Europe not so | 


many centuries ago. 


Work began in the Caroline group | 


but little more than fifty years ago, 
three Americans and their wives and 
two Hawaiian missionary helpers and 
their wives being first in the field. One 
of this group, Luther H. Gulick, was 
the son of missionaries to Hawaii. 
While studying medicine in New York 
City, he was engaged in city mission 
work, and on learning of a mission to 
Micronesia, he offered himself for that 
field. His labors embraced every form 
of activity: physician, carpenter, student, 
cook, shoemaker, dressmaker, and 
preacher. He ministered to body and 
mind as well as to the spirit. Nine of 
his forty years of missionary effort 
were spent here, while one of his com- 
panions, Albert A. Sturgis, spent thirty- 
three years in these islands. 


But it is not to outside laborers alone 
that the rewards of the harvest fell. The 
young converts were taught the duty of 
extending the call, and some of the most 
interesting and profitable work done in 
this connection was by these brown 
Polynesians who had to learn new 
tongues that they might go to their 
neighbors and tell them the news of 
the Kingdom. 

One of the marvels of missionary 
enterprise is Samoa, with practically 
the entire population Christianized, and 
all but the smaller children able to read 
and write. A few missionaries and ten 
to twenty or even fifty times as many 
native workers comprise the religious 
caretakers of the islands, demonstrating 
daily the uplifting power of the Gospel 
on the whole life. 


EXTRA-SIZE 
BEDFURNISHINGS 


The Blankets are a manufacturer’s accu- 
mulation, bought at a saving The Com- 
fortables are under price because the cover- 
ings are piece-ends of material—but that 
does not detract a whit from their value to 
The Down Quilts are a specially- 


The Sheets and Pillow Cases 


you. 
bought lot. 
are from our own lines, reduced for quick 


clearance : 


$7.00 Blankets—$5.00 a pair 
$9.00 Blankets—$7.00 a pair 


White; wool with cotton warp, silk-bound, 
size 80x88 inches. 


$12.00 Blankets—$8.50 a pair 
$16.50 Blankets—$12.50 a pair 


White; size 80x90 inches. The first one all- 
wool; the last, fine lamb’s-wool filling on a 
cotton warp. 


$6.50 Gray Blankets at $4.85 


Scoured wool with small percentage of cot- 
ton; pink, blue or brown borders; size 80x90 


| inches. 


$7.50 Down Quilts at $5.75 
$10.00 Down Quilts at $7.50 


Satine-covered; 72x72 inches. 


$3.00 Cotton Comfortables—$2.00 
$5.00 Cotton Comfortables—$4.00 


Cambrie coverings; 81x90 inches. 


95c Sheets, 63x93 4 inches—88c 
$1.00 Sheets, 72x93%4 inches—88c 
$1.15 Sheets, 90x93 '% inches—$1 
30c Pillow Cases, 45x38 14—25c 


sw—> Aisles 11 and 12, Filbert Street 
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FINANCIAL 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment —tested by our cas- 


tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 
est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list. 


ELLSWORTH ANp JONES. 
IOWA FALLS, IOWA. 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and 
Oklahoma, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 
per cent. Safest form of investment; no 
fluctuations in value; securities personally 
inspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 
cent. of our valuation. Collections made 
without expense to Investor. Long and suc- 
cessful experience. References furnished. 
Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Joseph J. Dickinson Frank M. Reed 


6” NET TO | FARM 
‘| LENDER | LOANS 


Write for up to date map of the new state and 
descriptive papers of our high grade first mort- 
gage loans on improved real estate in Eastern 
Oklahoma, the richest agricultural country in 
the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third value. 
All securities personally inspected by a salaried 
employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance Com- 
panies and Individuals who have invested in 
our mortgages for years. 


THE AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


WALTER B. PASCHALL, Pres’t 


ATOKA - = OKLAHOMA 


If you have anything to adver- 
tise, use the Subscribers’ Want 
Column of The American Friend. 
The cost for space is small and the 
results are almost invariably grati- 
fying. The American Friend, 1010 
Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Theodore L. Cuyler’s Books 


BEULAH LAND, or Words of 


Good Cheer for Christian Pilgrims 
With a full-page portrait of the author. 
Tastefully bound in cloth, beautifully 
illustrated cover, gilt top,ina bore 208 


Pp. 


CAMPAIGNING for CHRIST 


With portrait of author. [luminated 
borders. 238pp. 12mo. ‘‘A book to bless 
LHS THOME ie castetesccpe. -attecsea ea eteeeeas 75 cts. 


THOUGHT HIVES 


341Ipp. “Pertinent, pointed, forcible.”’ 
cbsakildeawoeestansberede sctueie sits cedevenccccs tenmnenn 60 cts. 


WAYSIDE SPRINGS 


16opp. 16mo. ‘Sentences that strike and 
stick} gems that, thrill iicccs-,-cssseses 50 cts. 


HEART LIFE 


Igipp. 18mo ‘Sparkling with illustra- 
tions and robust with thought”’.....30 cts. 


NEWLY ENLISTED 


16mo cloth. ‘‘Nothing better for the 
‘newly enlisted)? ?itus..stecsssere verse 30 cts. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price 


The American Friend Pub. Co. 
1010 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


UNLOAD 
XMAS CARES 


onus. To engrave a plate, and print 100 
cards, costs little, but makes a very accept- 
able gift. 
. Postage costs same to any part of the U.S. 
We've customers from Maine to California. 


Order early. 
THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CoO. 
Engraving =- Stamping 


Try Us. 921 Filbert St., Philadelphia 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders ‘o ‘ 
Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 


capital stock < G 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, 
RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, re- 
turnable on demand, for which interest 
is allowed. 


The Provident Life 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Qffice, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


and Trust Go. 


ASSETS, $82,228,483.14 
5,441,841.53 


7,831,007.86 


Charter Perpetual. 


And is empowered by law te act as EX- 
ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, 
RECEIVER, AGENT, etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 
from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. 


BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


ASA 8S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres..and Mgr. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
ASA S. WING 
JAMES V. WATSON 


WM. LONGSTRETH JOHN B. MORGAN 


ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 
JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 


FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGB 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 

JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 
MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 

HENRY H. COLLINS 


WALL PAPERS—AIl Grades 


Window Shades Made to Order 


Custom of Friends specially solicited 


Ss. FP. BALDHRSTON’S SONS 
902 Spring Garden Street, = Philadelphia, Pa. 


Phone or mail orders attended to promptly 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and- 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate 


MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Bailding, 12th and Filbert Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Bell, Walnut 52-10 


Telephones Keystone, Race 70-09 


OMMERCIAL 


_—— bs 
WM. Cor. 10°" E ARCH 
PHILADELPHIA. 


HALF TONES 
LINE CUTS 
COLOR WORK 


y CY FLL On | 


FRIENDSWOOD ACADEMY 


The only Friends school in Texas, and the 
only school of its kind in the Gulf Coast Country. 
Offers a full college preparatory course. Located 
in the great orange and fig section, im which 

teat advantages are offered the home-seeker 
rom the cold and frozen North, Climate mild 
and healthful. Send for Catalog. Address, 


W. R. WORTHINGTON, Principal, or 
L. D. STEVENSON, Secretary of Board, Friends- 
wood, Texas. 


EARLHAM COLLEGE LIBRA 
e RICHMOND, 


Vol. XVI TENTH MONTH 28, 1909 No. 43 


EARLHAM COLLEGE 
LIBRARY, 
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The Business of the Church 


“The business of the Church is not to pity men. The busi- 
ness of the Church is not to rescue them from their suffering 
by the mere means of material relief, or even by the means of 
spiritual reassurance. The Church cannot afford to pity men, 
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Events and Conunents 


The execution of the eminent French 
scholar, Prof. Francisco Ferrer, by the 
Spanish Government for the part he 
played in the recent uprisings in that 
country excited public demonstrations in 
all parts of Europe and resulted, last 
week, in the overthrow of the Spanish 
cabinet under Antonio Maura, who has 
been Premier since First month, 1907. 
Senor Moret was promptly called to 
organize a new cabinet, thus putting the 
Government into the hands of the Lib- 
erals, whose program, it is understood, 
includes the re-establishment of the 
Constitution of Guarantees, in Barcelona 
and Gerona; the suppression of the cen- 
sorship; acceleration of the campaign in 
the Riff region; amnesty for political 
offenses; the publication of the docu- 
ments in the Ferrer case, and the hoid- 
ing of elections within a few months. 


There is something splendidly inclu- 
sive in the devotion of Edwin Ginn, the 
Boston publisher, to the hope and the 
purpose of abolishing war. His field is 
the world. He has set aside $1,000,000 
for the forwarding of the work, this 
money to become available at his death. 
For the remaining years of his life Mr. 
Ginn is to contribute $50,000 annually 
to the peace cause. He will labor to 
enlist the aid of men of wealth, in the 
hope that his $1,000,000 fund will be 
greatly increased. The income from this 
fund will be devoted to the support of 
“life workers—men who make a life 
profession and_ specialty of bringing 
about harmony between the nations.” 
The idea of the movement is to enlist 
the business interests of the world 


The Best Sewing Machine 
918.00 Gaq Buy 


Our $1800 Sewing Machine is a 
wonderful value. Easy-running, quiet, 
mechanically perfect. 


If Preferred, Pay $2.00 Down 
‘then $1.00 a Week 


We would be glad to explain in 
detail its many merits to you. 


+»—> Basement 
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against the wastefulness of war. Mr. 
Gian looks toward international unity 
of action. He says: : 

Within the next decade I expect a 
remarkable change. We have just seen, 
throughout the world, an enormous 
armament of the nations. Now, a great 
wave of peace has been started and the 
pendulum will swing the other way. 
When we have won over the govern- 
ments we shall have one international 
army to preserve the peace of the world. 
And as the nations gain confidence in 
this international army the independent 
forces will gradually be decreased until 
there remains about enough to do police 
duty. The international army will not 


interfere in revolutions or domestic 
affairs. That will be left to the nations 
themselves. 


NOTICES. 
The next meeting of the ministers of 
Western Yearly Meeting will be held 
at the house of the First Friends Church 


in Indianapolis, on Third-day, Eleventh 
month 2d. 


The following program has been 
arranged: 
At Io o'clock A. M. a paper by 


Edward M. Woodard, evangelistic super- 
intendent of Western Yearly Meeting. 
Subject: “The Christ of Tomorrow.” 

A paper by Eliza C. Armstrong, editor 
of the Missionary Advocate. Subject: 
“The Minister as a Leader.” 

At the afternoon session an address 
by Charles E. Tebbetts, secretary of 
the Friends Foreign Missionary Board. 


Subject: “Plans on Church Finances.” 


A full attendance is desired. 


; TOWNSEND Corr, 
Chairman of Program Committee. 


Friends Freedmen’s Association is 
preparing to send boxes as usual in the 
autumn to Christiansburg Industrial 
Institute. Partly. worn clothing and 
shoes are greatly needed. In the sew- 
ing department the pupils are taught to 
put worn clothing into good condition; 
and shoe mending is taught. A great 
number of shoes are in demand. 

New material to be used in the sewing 
department will be well used and very 
much appreciated. All contributions 
should be at Friends Institute, 20 South 
Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, not later 
than Eleventh month 3d., plainly marked 
“For Christiansburg Industrial Insti- 
tute.” 


A conference of those interested in 
the spread of Friends principles will be 
held at Fourth and Arch Streets, Phila- 
delphia, Seventh-day, Tenth Month 30, 
1900. 

PROGRAM. 

Afternoon session, 4 to 5.30 o'clock, 
Thomas K. Brown, chairman—“Has 
the World still need of our Simplicity?” 
Sarah W. Elkinton; “How is our Testi- 
mony for Simplicity to be Interpreted 
by this Generation?” Lydia E. Morris, 
William C. Warren, Emma Cadbury, Jr., 
John Way; “Private and Family Bible 
Reading,” Edward G. Rhoads; “How 
Can Our Meetings Exert a Greater 
Influence in their Neighborhoods?” 
Anna R. Ladd; “Our Mission and its 
Ministry,” William Bishop. 

Recess—Tea will be served from 5.45 
to, 7.45 P.M. 


[Tenth month 


Evening session, 7.30 o'clock, Alex- 
ander C. Wood, chairman—“Quakerism 
as an Asset,” J. Hervey Dewees, 
J. Henry Scattergood. 

Answers to the following questions 
(which have been sent to a number of 
our younger Friends) summarized by 
Davis H. Forsythe: 

1. How can the present interest and 
loyalty among our young people be con- 
served, and turned into channels of more 
positive and permanent value to our 
Society ? 

2. How can our young Friends be 
made more fully to realize their indi- 
vidual responsibility in promoting the 
life of our meetings for worship and 
discipline? 

3. In the present political, social and 
religious conditions of life, which of our 
distinctive doctrines and_ principles 
seem most needful, and how can we 
most effectually emphasize these prin- 
ciples today? 

4. Why are there not more additions 
to our membership from outside of our 
Society ? 

5. What is the part of our young peo- 
ple in spreading our message today, and 
how does their service compare with 
that of young Friends in the early days 
of our Society? 

“Western Quakerism,” Isaac Sharpless; 
Closing Remarks, John B. Garrett. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all, 
by the Executive Committee, Susanna 
S. Kite, Eleanor R. Elkinton, Emma 
Cadbury, Jr., Walter L. Moore, Alfred 
C. Garrett, James M. Moon, chairman, 
eh South Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, 

2. 


A DOCTOR’S SLEEP. 
FOUND HE HAD TO LEAVE OFF COFFEE. 


Many persons do not realize that a 
bad stomach will cause insomnia. 

Coffee drinking, being such an ancient 
and respectable form of dissipation, few 
realize that the drug—caffeine—con- 
tained in the coffee and tea, is one of the 
principal causes of dyspepsia and nerv- 
ous troubles. 

Without their usual portion of coffee 
or tea, the coffee topers are nervous, 
irritable and fretful. That’s the way 
with a whiskey drinker. He has got to 
have his dram “to settle his nerves”— 
habit. 

To leave off coffee is an easy matter 
if you want to try it, because Postum— 
well boiled according to directions— 
gives a gentle but natural support to the 
nerves and does not contain any drug— 
nothing but food. 

Physicians know this to: be true, as 
one from Ga. writes: 

“I have cured myself of a long-stand- 
ing case of nervous dyspepsia by leav- 
ing off coffee and using Postum,” says 
the doctor. 

“T also enjoy refreshing sleep, to 
which I had been an utter stranger for 
20 years. 

“In treating Dyspepsia in its various 
types, I find little trouble when I can 
induce patients to quit coffee and 
adopt Postum.” The Dr. is right and 
“there’s a reason.” Read the little book, 
“The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


The American Friend 


“Truth is the highest thing aman may keep.” | 
“That they all may be one.” 
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LIVING IN THE PRESENCE OF THE 
ETERNAL. 


I have just received a letter from a young minister 


(not a Friend) who is about to settle for religious — 


work in a large manufacturing town. He and I are 
strangers to each other in the flesh but friends 
through correspondence and because we are kindred 
spirits, and he writes to me to say: ‘I have before 
me the great work of living in the Eternal God and 
in a humanity toiling in factories and shops. Oh, if 
I can only make the Presence of the Eternal real to 
myself and to my people!” 
ing in a large suburb of New York City, also a 
stranger to me except through correspondence, writes 
to say that he is glad for every voice which holds up 
before men the reality of the Invisible Church and 
the idea of the universal priesthood of believers. 
These letters coming within a week—and they are 
only samples of many similar ones—are signs of the 
times and show very clearly that thoughtful men all 
about us are done with the husk of religion and are 
devoting themselves to the heart of the matter. 


There is a deep movement under way which touches 


all denominations and which is steadily preparing 
in our busy, hurrying, materialistic America a true 
seed of the vital, spiritual religion that will later 
bear rich blossom and ripe harvest. We Friends will 
be recreant to our fathers’ faith and unfaithful heirs 
of a great inheritance if we do not help cultivate 
this “seed.” 

But I want for the moment to return to the cen 
tral desire of this young minister, in the hope that 
it may inspire some of us, especially some of our 
young men and women who are facing their new 
spiritual tasks: ‘‘I have before me the great work 
of living in the Eternal God and in a humanity toil- 


Oh, if I can only make 
1? 


ing in factories and shops. 
the Eternal real to myself and to them 

It is perhaps a new idea to some that living in the 
Eternal God is “work.’? We are so accustomed to 
the idea that all that is required of us is a passive 
mind and a waiting spirit that we have never quite 
realized this truth that no person can live in the 
Eternal God unless he is ready for the most intense 
activity and for the most strenuous life. Gladstone, 
in his old age, surprised his readers with his impres- 


Another minister, labor- 


sive phrase, “the work of worship.” The fact is, no 
man ever yet found his way into the permanent 
enjoyment of God along paths of least resistance or 
by any lazy methods. How many of us have been 
humiliated to discover, in the silence or in the ser- 
vice, that nothing spiritual was happening within us. 
Our mind, unbent and passive enough, was like a 
stagnant pond, or, if not stagnant, was darting its 
feelers out and following in lazy fashion any line of 
suggestion which pulled it! Instead of finding our- 
selves “living in the Eternal God” and in high 
enjoyment of Him, we catch ourselves wondering if 
Dr. Cook really did discover the pole, or thinking 
about the mean and shabby way some one spoke 
to us an hour ago! 
mind because it wanders—everybody’s mind wanders 
—hbut the real achievement is to make it wander in 


There is no use blaming a 


a region which ministers to our spiritual life; and 
that can be done only by getting supremely interested 
in the things of the Spirit. That is where the 
‘work’ lies; that is where the effort comes in. 

My friend brings two important things together: 
He proposes to undertake the work of living in the 
Eternal God and in toiling humanity. The two 
things go together and cannot safely be separated. It 
is in the actual sharing of life, through love and 
sympathy and sacrifice, in going out of self to feel 
the problems and difficulties and sufferings of others 
that we find and form a life rich in higher interests 
and centered on matters of eternal value. A man 
who has traveled through the deeps of life with a 
fellowman comes to his hour of worship with a mind 
focussed on the Eternal and with a spirit girded 
for the inward wrestling, without which blessings 
of the greater sort, do not come. And every time 
such a man finds himself truly at home in the Eternal 
God and fed from within, he can go out, with the 
strength of ten, to the tasks of toiling humanity. 
This is one of those spiritual circles which works 
both ways: “He that dwells in God loves, and he 
that loves finds God,” as St. John tells us. 

It is fine to see a strong man, trained in all his 
faculties, going to his work with the quiet prayer: 
“Oh, that I may make the Presence of the Eternal 
real to myself and to my people.” It is a good 
prayer for the rest of us. R. M. J. 
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AN EXPERIENCE WITH THE WONDER- 
BERRY.* 
A Parable. 

The writer confesses to having a good deal of 
natural curiosity about anything that professes to be 
especially good to eat. So when he read the glowing 
accounts of the wonderberry published in the highly 
illuminated pages of the seed catalog, he was easily 
led to make a small investment, both of money and 
time, in an experiment on the new fruit. He sue- 
ceeded in getting a few plants started. But before 
they came to blossom even, his hopes received a 
dash from reading in a paper that a scientist in the 
employ of the government had pronounced it impos- 
sible to distinguish the wonderberry from the 
solanum or deadly nightshade. The paper gave a 
picture of the wonderberry plant, grown under glass. 
This plant the expert had examined, but he had 
refused to taste the fruit. He knew too much to 
take a solanum berry. The writer has great respect 
for government experts, but he thought this one drew 
the line at the wrong place when he refused to 
taste the fruit, for it is by their fruits that ye know 
plants and men. So he watched the growth of his 
plants with increased interest. They were not, how- 
ever, starveling plants grown under glass, but planted 
in God’s good earth, under the open heaven, and 
they had abundance of God’s sunshine and God’s 
rain. And they grew. 

It is true that both the plant and its fruit looked 
a good deal like its ancestor, the solanum: but it 
would be a very poor botanist indeed who could not 
It is a 
solanum still, but a solanum with a difference—a 


by sight alone distinguish the difference. 


solanum with a new life transfused into it. 

And then the berries grew ripe, and the time 
came for the experience of tasting them. The writer 
can not tell whether they taste like the nightshade or 
not, for he never tasted the latter; but he found 
the berries not unpleasant to the taste and perfectly 
wholesome. He had repeated opportunity of sam- 
In the 


family there was some difference of opinion as to the 


pling the pie and the jam made from them. 
excellence of the flavor. But the man of the family, 
who thoroughly believes in pie in general, found this 
The man of the 
family, who has not in his composition a single trace 


particular kind of pie exquisite. 


of prejudice against jam in general, found this par- 
ticular kind of jam most satisfactory. 


* Luther Burbank has succeeded in developing this plant 
from the nightshade. 
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So much for tasting it. The wonderberry is still 
a nightshade, but no longer the “deadly nightshade.” 
It is a transformed nightshade, a regenerated night- 
shade, a nightshade with a new life in it and new 
possibilities before it. 

This paper is not meant to be an advertisement 
of either Luther Burbank or John Lewis Childs. 
Herein is a parable of what we see about us every- 
where in life. There are some skeptical scientists 
and there are multitudes of skeptics who are any- 
thing but scientists. These men doubt and continue 
to doubt because they have failed to do the one and 
only thing that religion can say to the outsider: 
“Come, taste and see that the Lord is good.” In 
spiritual things the only way to see is to taste. Vision 
will come only to the man who will look. The only 
knowledge that really counts is that of first-hand 
experience. It is not enough to hear others tell of 
the goodness of God. 'We must ourselves open out 
the sluiceways of our being and let the ocean of 
God flow in. God’s presence in the soul is not a 
theory, it is a practice. It is not holding other peo- 
ple’s views about God. It is our own personal 
experience of God. It is not something difficult, 
recondite, afar. It is the extreme of simplicity. It 
is nearer than our own hands, more palpable than 
It is the simple, childlike faith that 
believes Jesus when he says: “Lo, I send the promise 
It is not something for the learned 
few or the ignorant few. It is for all who believe 
and obey. It is not something for men and women 
of a peculiar genius. It is something for all who 
will believe that God is more willing to give the Holy 
Spirit to them that ask Him than any earthly parent 
is to give good gifts to his children. Have you asked 
Him? Then you have the Holy Spirit, or else you 
asked amiss that you might spend its resources on 
your own desires, or else you asked and did not take 
Tim at His word. 

It is simply seeking and finding. It is asking and 
It is knocking expectantly at the door 
It is the experience 


our own body. 


receiving. 
and seeing it swung wide open. 


| of that baptism that Peter describes as not the 


putting away of the filth of the flesh, but the inter- 
rogation of a good conscience toward God through 
Christ. It 
experience gotten under epileptic excitement and 
doubted the next day and lost the next. It is simply 
opening out the soul to God and believing the words 


the resurrection of Jesus is not an 


of Jesus: “Lo, I am with you all the days, even 
unto the end of the world.” 
JonatHan B. Wricut. 


28, 1909.] 
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[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


A MISSIONARY’S HOLIDAY IN SOUTH 
CHINA. 


BY WM. W. CADBURY. 


By the middle of the Seventh month, when the mis- 
sion schools in Canton have closed for the summer, 
the missionaries scatter to seashore and mountain. 
About a day’s journey from the city, and some 4,150 
feet above the level of the sea, rises the mountain 
of Lo Fou, and thither a party of 12 of us decided 
to go to spend a few weeks, away from the burning 
heat of the plains. 

Mountains in China possess a peculiar fascina- 
tion, because they are rarely visited by the Chinese 
except as their journeyings may require them to 
eross the high passes, and because they are consid- 
ered as the habitation of the deities who rule over 
the surrounding plains. As such they are held in 
great reverence, just as every hill in the lowlands is 
associated with the future life and considered the 
most favorable spot for the burial of the dead. 

At the base of Lo Fou, some 580 feet above the 
sea, in a dense grove of tropical vegetation, stands 
the Buddhist monastery of Wa Shau Toi, on a 
plateau—The Terrace of Variegated Heads. This 
institution was established about 780 A. D., and has 
been permitted to fall very much into decay, although 
still the home of some 60 monks. 

I arrived alone at this place one afternoon, about 
3 o'clock, after ascending a long flight of stone steps 
to a broad plaza paved with stones. A monk was 
leaning over the parapet, and after he had quieted 
the ferocious dogs which rushed out to meet me, I 


told him as best I could, in my broken Chinese, of 


my desire to spend the night under his protection. 
He at once ushered me into a spacious courtyard, sur- 
rounded by cloisters, ‘and through a small passage 
into a smaller court. The presence of a foreigner 
naturally aroused great interest, and I was soon sur- 
rounded by six or eight of my shaven-headed hosts, 
who picked up my sweater and handled it, asking 
how much I had paid for it. My shoes also caused 


a great deal of comment; but, above all, a small com- 


pass, suspended from my watch chain, claimed the 
most careful inspection—its use, the material from 
which it was made, the strange effects upon the needle 
of bringing it near to a piece of iron, and finally 
the price. Soon after my arrival I was shown to 
my room, a spacious apartment with high ceiling 
and brick-paved floor. There was no window, only 
two small holes in the roof and the door opening into 
the court. A table, a stool and two beds comprised 
all the furniture. One bed was not occupied; the 
one assigned to me consisted of several smooth boards 
raised on skids and covered by a piece of: matting 
for a mattress. A mosquito-net canopy, weighed 
down with the dust of years, was hung over the bed. 
A block of wood served as a pillow, and there were 
no bed covers. 

At 4 o’clock bells began to ring, accompanied by 
a monotonous drumming sound. I walked into the 


courtyard and found that the sound was emanating 
from a large hall opening on the west side of the 
court. In this hall there were several images, the 
largest and most handsome of which represented the 
great Buddha, or Fat, as the Chinese call him. 
Some 15 or 20 priests were kneeling before this 
image and chanting passages from the sacred Scrip- 
tures, keeping time with the monotonous sound caused 
by beating upon a drum shaped like the head of a 
huge frog with mouth agape. Now and then there 
was a slight variation caused by beating gongs and 
bells. 

At 5 o’clock I sat down to supper, and was served 
with a bowl of rice and other dishes of vegetables, 
mushrooms, vermicelli and meat, all mixed together 
in various combinations. My awkwardness in the use 
of chop-sticks caused great amusement among the 
monks, and especially the servant, who finally brought 
me a spoon. 

In the course of conversation with the members 
of this interesting community, hampered though I 
was by a very imperfect acquaintance with the lan- 
guage, I discovered that most of them were poorly 
educated ; some had never been as far even as Can- 
ton, about a day’s journey distant. One man, how- 
ever, who appeared more intelligent than the rest, 
expressed a great deal of interest in learning that I 
was from the Christian college in Canton. He 
showed me into his suite of rooms, or, rather, cells, 
and chanted for me selections from the Buddhist 
scriptures, rendered into classical Chinese many 
years ago. Pictures of Buddha and other gods 
adorned the walls of his tiny rooms, and before a 
small shrine was a sickly-looking lotus plant. I 
regretted that I could speak so little with this 
interesting man and explain to him some of the 
truths of our faith, for in the faces of most of those 
monks, especially the older ones, the deadening effect 
of a life of idleness and adherence to ancient forms 
was only too apparent. One lad, not more than six- 
teen or seventeen years of age, was in process of 
initiation, and there were deep sears, caused by burns, 
upon his shaven head. It seemed a crime, almost, 
that this promising young fellow should, year by 
year, be bound by the meshes of a superstitious faith, 
fixed and crystallized more than two thousand years 
ago. However, let me add, in justice to these men, 
that I was shown every attention, and when the 
great doors were bolted at night I was as safe in 
their care as ever I might be in a hotel in the United 
States. 

On another occasion, in company with two mis- 
sionaries and a Chinese friend, I walked down, the 
opposite side of the mountain to another monastery 
ealled So Liu Koon. Here live some 80 monks 
of a rival faith, the followers of Lao Tze or Taoists. 
The men who live in this secluded spot, in a dense 
tropical forest, unlike their Buddhist brethren do 
not shave their heads, but wear a short queue, 
whereby they may be dragged into heaven. A rather 
distinguished old man greeted us, hot and weary as 
we were after a four hours’ hard tramp. He offered 
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us tea and a liberal bowl of a mixture of vermicelli 
and mushrooms. Of course, we had to eat with 
chop-sticks, but our hunger made up for the lack of 
skill. After some conversation with this fine old 
gentleman, we were shown all through the courts and 
cells of this extensive establishment. There were 
numerous shrines containing idols to the goddess of 
mercy and the great genii who are supposed to con- 
trol sickness and death, sunshine and storm and the 
destinies of men. We drank of a spring of delicious 
water, which we were confidently assured once con- 
tained sweet wine, but long since the genii of the 
mountain had converted it into a sweet water. We 
found that the best of sentiments prevailed between 
the monks of the Buddhist and Taoist monasteries, 
and, indeed, there seems but little difference between 
them except in the names and the faces of the idols 
they worship. 

Our camp on the mountain was located but a few 
hundred feet from the extreme summit, and we often 
climbed to the peak. It was a great surprise to 
find at the highest point an ancient grave and an 
altar dedicated to the god of the mountain. The 
stones of the altar had fallen from their places, 
and some of the Chinese characters were almost 
obscured by the lichen. As one surveyed from this 
dizzy height the great plain below and the city of 
Sheklung in the distance, teeming with living 
humanity, one could not wonder that even the poly- 


theistic Chinese priest who built the altar was | 


impressed with the fact of a single deity ruling over 
this great mountain and the plain below. The words 
on the altar which Paul saw in Athens, “To the 


unknown God,” were forcibly brought back to my 


memory. God is indeed unknown to this people in 
all His fulness as we know Him, but doubtless often- 
times there comes a glimmering of the true light 
into the hearts and minds of the earnest seekers for 
truth. Nevertheless, one is overwhelmed with the 
fulness and the richness of Christ’s revelation of the 
Father and the significance of His life to those who 
have found Him. To us who have received that 
light the call is indeed clear to proclaim it to those 
who are sitting in darkness and in the shadow of 
death. 


Canton, Ninth month 8, 1909. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
JOHN WOOLMAN. 


BY L. HOLLINGSWORTH Woop. 
(Continued. ) 


And now begins the long series of journeyings in 
the ministry which took up so much of Woolman’s 
mature life. 

He set out with Abraham Farrington in Fifth 
month, 1748, and went to Brunswick, where they 
had a meeting in a tavern, of which meeting he 
says: “The room was full and the people quiet.” 

They went on to Amboy, Woodbridge, Rahway 
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| and Plainfield, and had six or seven meetings where 


Friends meetings were not usually held. 

Tis companion did most of the preaching, and 
Woolman says of himself: “As for me, I was often 
silent through the meetings, and when I spake it was 
with much care that I might speak only what truth 
opened. My mind was often tender, and I learned 
some profitable lessons.” 

On his return from this journey he took up the 
trade of a tailor, giving his reasons in. the following 
charming passage: 

“My mind through the power of truth was in a 
good degree weaned from the desire of outward great- 
ness, and I was learning to be content with real con- 
veniences that were not costly, so that a way of life 
free from much entanglement appeared best for me, 
though the income might be small. I had several 
offers of business that appeared profitable, but did 
not see my way clear to accept them, believing they 
would be attended with more outward care and 
cumber than was required of me to engage in. I 
saw that an humble man, with a blessing of the 
Lord, might live on a little, and that where the heart 
was set on greatness, success in business did not 
satisfy the craving, but that commonly with an 
increase of wealth the desire of wealth increased. 
There was a care on my mind so to pass my time 
that nothing might hinder me from the most steady 
attention to the voice of the true Shepherd.” 

Woolman’s attitude toward labor and the accumu- 


lation of wealth is well worthy of study, and we find 


numerous reflections upon these subjects in his jour- 
nal and in some of his other writings. 

The account of his own business is startling to 
us in this day, but that his reasoning is on the highest 
plane is not to be denied. He says: “Until 1756 
[ continued to retail goods, besides following my 
trade as a tailor, about which time I grew uneasy 
on account of my business growing too cumbersome. 
I had begun with selling trimmings for garments, 
and from thence proceeded to sell cloths and linens, 
and at length, having got a considerable shop of 
goods, my trade increased every year and the way 
to large business appeared open, but I felt a stop 
in my mind. It had been my general practice to 
buy and sell things really useful. Things that served 
chiefly to please the vain mind in people I was not 
easy to trade in, seldom did it, and whenever I did 
I found it weakened me as a Christian.” 

The stop in his mind which in some instances 
would be beneficial nowadays led him to give up his 
retail shop, and he worked at his trade as a tailor 
and in his nursery of apple trees. ; 

He seems to have regarded agriculture as the busi- 
ness most conducive to moral and physical health. 
He says: “If the leadings of the Spirit were more 
attended to, more people would be engaged in the 
sweet employment of husbandry, where labor is 
agreeable and healthful.” tanto 

Hlis directness in going at the cause of wrong 

In his reflections on luxury and 
intemperance he says: 


28, 1900. | 
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“Every degree of luxury hath some connection 
with evil. * * * Did those who have the care 
of great estates attend with singleness of heart to 
this heavenly instruction which so opens and 
enlarges the mind as to cause men to love their 
neighbors as themselves, they would have wisdom 
given them to manage their concerns without employ- 
ing some people in providing the luxuries of life, 
or others in laboring too hard; but for want of 
steadily regarding this principle of divine love, a 
selfish spirit takes place in the minds of people which 
is attended with darkness and manifold confusion in 
the world.” 

Today our corfstructive charity workers, while 
relieving need where they find it, are devoting their 
best energies to discovering the causes, and seeking, 
to apply preventatives rather than remedies, and in 
the light which John Woolman held aloft in 1757 
we are working at the problems of 1909. 

His search for the right motive and his advice 
to those who suggested the possibility of a good 
motive in slave-holding show a keen knowledge of 
human nature and not a little humor. 


Woolman’s “Word of Remembrance to the Rich” 
affords a beautiful solution of social problems, with 
the spirit of “give” substituted for the spirit of 
“take” in a scheme for improving the condition of 
both rich and poor. He writes: 

“Wealth desired for its own sake obstructs the 
increase of virtue, and large possessions in the hands 
of selfish men have a bad tendency, for by their 
means too small a number of people are employed 
in useful things, and some of them are necessitated 
to labor too hard, while others would want business 
to earn their bread were not employments invented 
which, having no real usefulness, serve only to please 
the vain mind. : 

* * * 


sy. sv x* % % 
x % * w w 


“The money which the wealthy receive from the 
poor who do more than a proper share of business 
in raising it is frequently paid to other poor people 
for doing business which is foreign to the true use 
of things. 

“Men who have large estates and live in the spirit 
of charity, who carefully inspect the circumstances 
of those who occupy their estates, and, regardless of 
the customs of the times, regulate their demands 
agreeably to universal love, being righteous on prin- 
ciple, do good to the poor without placing it to an 
act of bounty. 

* * * * * % * * * % 

“To labor for a perfect redemption from this 
spirit of oppression is the great business of the whole 
family of Jesus Christ in this world.” 

Tow strikes and lock-outs and offensive combina- 
tions in trade would have pained the gentle spirit 
who penned such words, and what a standard he was 
willing to follow with the inevitable question which 
we must ask as to our own! 

(To be continued.) 


EDITORIAL COMMENT FROM AN 
EXCHANGE, 


That the meeting for worship is a question that is 
claiming the serious thoughts of many Friends is 
evidenced once more by the fact that throughout the 
summer numerous articles on the subject have been * 
appearing in Tue AmErIcAN Frrenp.* These arti- 
cles, written as they are from various points of view 
and from various parts of the country, are all sug- 
gestive and deeply interesting chiefly as indicating 
how, notwithstanding our many fears to the contrary, 
the fundamental Quaker ideal of worship has not 
been lost sight of after all—the ideal that the respons- 
ibility of a meeting for worship rests not upon one 
man, or two or even three, but upon all the wor- 
shipers. From localities where the pastoral system 
has long been established, and even from pastors 
themselves, there comes through these articles the 
clear expression of belief in a spiritual democracy 
and of the place of every member as contributing to 
the meeting. 

With this assurance before us the hope for the 
future grows bright. 

It is interesting, for instance, to be told by one 
of these writers of her childhood experiences in the 
quiet “silent”? meeting; and then to learn her feelings 
when after years she returns to the little meeting to 
find it transformed into a ‘‘churech.” ‘There is no 
silence, a poor organ, an indifferent choir, a youthful 
pastor who pounds the pulpit rail and makes gestures 
that do not comport with Christian gravity.” It is 
all a mediocre “‘aping” of other systems, just at the 
moment—and here is the pity of it—when those very 
systems are being weighed in the balance and founc 
wanting. 

In the three articles on “How a Present-day Meet- 
ing Should be Conducted” the emphasis is all upon 
“spiritual spontaneity” and the great importance of 
“oiving opportunity [in a pastoral meeting] that 
individuals may be obedient to the call of the Holy 
Spirit to service,” and in encouraging them to feel 
that call. One writer cites the experience of Bunji 
Kida, the Japanese evangelist, who, when he had to 
decide what church to join, “concluded to unite with 
the one in which God’s Spirit had the best chance to 
work, and so became a Friend.” This thing of giv- 
ing the Spirit a chance to speak in the souls of the 
worshipers is the ultimate aim; conditions must vary 
in different countries and in different localities, and 
the means taken to attain this aim will therefore 
vary too; but the ideal remains the same everywhere 
and is clearly seen by all three writers. 

The attitude of the ordinary individual toward the 
meeting for worship is quite searchingly analyzed by 


* The articles referred to are as follows: “Candid Letters 
of a Quaker Woman to the other Quaker,” I and II, by Caro- 
line M. Hill, American Friend Nos. 33 and 34. “How Should 
a Present-day Friends Meeting be Conducted?”—I, by Harry 
R. Hole, II by Walter H. Wood, III by Mary S. Knowles; 
Nos. 28, 30 and 32. “Some Observations on the Meeting for 
Worship,” editorial by Herman Newman, No. 35. “The 
Meeting for Worship Among Friends,” by President Isaac 
Sharpless, No. 20. 
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another writer, who refers to one who says that the 
lack of interest in a meeting is “the fault of those 
conducting it,” who regards it as “their business to 
command his attention and to excite his interest.” 
The difficulty in such a case—and there are many 
such, we know—lies in the fact that “we are coming 
to regard the meeting for worship as an occasion for 
getting something, rather than as an occasion for 
mutual helpfulness—for co-operation in ministry,” 
whereas the true ideal would be that the meeting is 
“a place of common servicee—of giving as well as of 
getting.” 

And all this is made possible only as we learn to 
use our silences aright; it is the use of silence that 
is the crucial test. On this point another writer 
quotes several churchmen most appropriately: “An 
Episcopal bishop said recently: ‘The contribution 
of the Friends to Christian worship is the use of 
silence. We are adding it to our service when we 
want an especially solemn time.’ A Methodist bishop 
said: ‘We were just beginning to learn from you 
your ideas of worship when you flopped over to the 
other side.’ A Congregational minister said: ‘You 
Quakers are the only people who know what to do 
with silence. We must learn.’ ” 

No, “the old Friends meeting can hardly go the 
way of the drab coat, as obsolete. It is in advance 
of its times, not behind them, and we need to treasure 
it In our thoughts and come as near to it in our 
practice as we can.”—Hannah W. Cadbury, in The 
Westonian. 


THE ANGLO-GERMAN FATUITY. 


The more closely one comes into touch with things 


British and German on the other side of the water, 
the more amazed and perplexed one becomes at the 
attitude of suspicion and alarm which prevails 
between these two great neighboring peoples. Riding 
recently in the same compartment of a railway car- 
riage from London to Harwich with three members 
of a well-to-do, intelligent English family, the writer 
was struck with the peculiar manner in which they 
spoke of “the invasion.”’ It was not the probable or 
the possible invasion, but “the invasion,” as if the 
whole thing were already arranged and waiting only 
for an auspicious moment. 

And these intelligent English people gave every 
appearance of believing absolutely that it is only a 
question of time when England will be invaded by 
Germany. To the remark that there is no more 
danger of Germany attempting an invasion of Eng- 
land than of the “man in the moon” tumbling down 
at one’s feet, they responded only by a look of blank 
amazement that anyone should be so simple as to 
disbelieve in “the invasion.” 

Two days later, while struggling mentally with the 
psychology of ‘‘the invasion,” the writer crossed from 
Kiel, Germany, to Denmark. The harbor of Kiel 
was jammed with German warships—more than 30 
of them lying there, smoking and silent, except two 
or three, on whose decks drills were being executed. 


The Emperor had been there a day or two before and 
held a great naval review. It was an exceedingly 
interesting though distressing sight to see this enor- 
mous display of fighting power, back of which as the 
creative motives lay ambition and suspicion and 
dread of England and her great war fleets, whatever 
other motives Germans may allege. The most inter- 
ested observer of the spectacle on our ship was an 
Englishman of sixty or more years. He paced ner- 
vously up and down the deck, leaned over the rail 
from time to time, and looked with great anxious 
eyes at these mighty engines of destruction. His 
ejaculations from time to time showed unmistakably 
that he felt, as our train companions dad, that all this 
accumulation of fighting craft was aimed directly at 
England, and that when Germany was ready, “the 
invasion” would fall like a thunderbolt upon her 
shores, 

At late as September 7th Lord Northcliffe, owner 
of the London Times, said in Winnipeg, Canada, that 
the great activity in the Krupp gun works, where 
100,000 men are working day and night in war pre- 
parations, could mean nothing else than that Ger- 
many purposes to fight Great Britain in the near 
future, possibly, he said, as some think, in the year 
1912. The New York Times of September 20th 
quotes a prominent pastor of the city as saying the 
day before that well-informed people in England, 
with whom he had recently talked, share the general 
dread of Germany. They have no doubt of Ger- 
many’s intention ultimately to force a struggle for 
supremacy upon England. 

The Germans, on their side, pretend that they can- 
not understand the feeling of suspicion and alarm 
prevailing in England. They declare that their own 
great and growing navy is solely for defense and for 
the protection of their commerce. But this is 
exactly what the British, on their side, say: But 
against whom should the Germans be preparing to 
defend their commerce if not against Great Britain, 
whose navy is the greatest, the most boastful in the 
world, and increasing by larger annual increment 
than any other? It is perfectly clear to intelligent 
outsiders that the swift development of the German 
war fleet, whatever else may be true of the German 
army, is due to the influence of the enormous naval 
increase of Great Britain and the feeling toward 
Germany out of which this increase at the present 
time principally grows. 

What can be done to change this deplorable state 
of things? The faster the fleets grow and the bigger 
they become, the tenser the strain of feeling between 
the two countries is becoming and the more uncertain 
seems the continuance of peace. That much is clear. 
It is clear also that if the rivalry continues there can 
in the end be but one outcome—a dreadful catas- 
trophe that will paralyze the world. No escape from 
the situation can be found along the line of arma- 
ments. Increase by one means counter increase by 
the other. Neither will back down and acknowledge 
itself beaten. War, “grim-visaged war,” is waiting 
for his glut at the end of this dark road. 
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Those in England and Germany who understand 
‘the situation and see what its result at no distant 
day must be—and there are many such—cannot move 
too swiftly in their efforts to deliver their countries 
from the impending calamity. In season and out 
of season they must utter their warning, until rulers 
and people alike come to their senses—and when they 
come to their senses they will come together, and 
then an agreement will be quickly reached, in which 
the other maritime powers will hasten to join, which 
will deliver the North Sea and the English Channel 
from the awful nightmare now hovering in blackness 
of darkness over their shuddering waters. Will 
England do her duty and lead the way to this happy 
outcome, or will she hasten on down the way of the 
bottomless abyss where collapse and irretrievable 
ruin await her? Let her decide without delay.— 
The Advocate of Peace. 


THERE IS A REASON. 

There is something more than eloquence in J. 
Frank Hanly’s closing words at the dedication of the 
new national printing plant of the Anti-Saloon 
League. Indicating the service of such a plant in 
combating the liquor traffic he said: 

Let them speak the truth, aye, let them speak it— 
speak i1t— 

Until the poverty the traffic creates shall cease to 

d 

Until the pauperism it produces shall disappear ; 

Until the crime it impels shall be no longer laid 
upon the souls of men; 

Until the insanity it begets shall cloud their intel- 
leets no more. 

Let them speak it— 

Until murder shall stop its riot and arson its 
carnival ; . 

Until jails and prisons shall be emptied of their 
victims ; 

Until almshouses and hospitals shall be no longer 
needed to house the defectives it creates. 

Let them speak it— 

Until the race shall stand freed of its curse; 

Until fathers shall cease to neglect their offsprings ; 

Until mothers need fear no more for the children 
they bear ; 

Until childhood shall be robbed no longer of its 
birth-right—the right to a few happy, cloudless years, 
to a well-regulated home, to wholesome food, to a 
moral environment, to educational advantages, to 
parental care, affection and direction, to a fair chance 
to deyelop physical strength, mental power and moral 
stamina, to a square deal from every man and woman 
beneath the flag. 

Let them speak it— 

Until a venal press shall be shamed into speech; 

Until the publie conscience shall ery out; 

Until the nation shall hear, and hearing, be con- 
vineed ; 


Until politicians of every party shall hear and 
fear ; 

Until halting statesmen shall be stirred to action. 

Let them speak it— 

Until this corrupter of boys, this ravisher of girls, 
this despoiler of homes shall stand condemned, with 
sentence of death pronounced against it. 

Aye, let them speak it—speak it— 

Until this republie shall become a saloonless land, 
this flag a stainless flag! 


KANSAS YEARLY MEETING. 

The 38th annual session of Kansas Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends was held at Wichita, Kan., Tenth 
month Sth to 13th, inclusive. Ministers from other 
yearly meetings were as follows: Indiana, Robert W. 
Douglas, Chas. E. Tebbetts, Levi F. Cox and Hiram 
S. Wollam; Western, Martha E. Barber, Martillia 
Cox and Hiram Hunt; Wilmington, Nathan T. and 
Esther G. Frame; Ohio, Arthur Wollam; Nebraska, 
John Fry; California, Amos Kenworthy; Iowa, Dr. 
Philip Slack. 

Edward M. Wistar, Philadelphia, was present 
and gave interesting talks on Indian affairs; also 
William T. and Martha Brown, Christian workers 
from California. 

A feeling of thanksgiving prevailed that so many 
aged ministers were in attendance this year. All 
the ministers gave helpful service in the devotional 
meetings. 

Reports from the various quarterly meetings 
showed an increase in membership. Some new meet- 
ings have been set up, and old ones revived. 

Both foreign and home mission reports were most 
encouraging. The young people are awakening to 
the needs in the foreign field, and the amount 
pledged this year was much larger than last. The 
Christian Endeavorers especially are becoming more 
active along this line. Chas. E. Tebbetts made 
strong appeals for consecrated young men and 
women, ready for service when the Master calls. 

The reports from the educational institutions 
showed an inerease over that of last year, Friends 
University having an enrollment of 311, an increase 
of 32 over last year. Many improvements have 
been made at the university, both on the buildings 
and grounds. President Stanley has sacrificed time 
and means to make this institution one of the best 
educational centers in the Middle West, and it amply 
deserves the support of every member of the yearly 
meeting. 

The Bible schools throughout the yearly meeting 
are not as well supported as the membership would 
seem to warrant, but it is encouraging to note that 
a large number of young people are taking Bible 
study in the academies and university. The pastors’ 
alliance, organized one year ago, stands ready to 
help all pastors and Bible students to take a Bible 
course under the supervision of able directors. 
Further information in regard to this course of 
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study can be secured by writing to Prof. E. H. 
Stranahan, Friends University, Wichita, Kan. A 
stirring temperance address was given on Third-day 
night by the president of the State Temperance 
Union. Following him, Mary A. Sibbett, superintend- 
ent of temperance work in Kansas Yearly Meeting, 
gave her report and a short address on some needed 
laws concerning interstate commerce. The following 
resolution was approved by the yearly meeting: 

Wuerras, Under existing conditions of interstate 
commerce, liquor is shipped into dry territory in 
direct violation of the State laws; therefore 

Be ut Resolved, That Kansas Yearly Meeting of 
Friends Church, representing 14,000 members, 
hereby respectfully petition President William H. 
Taft to incorporate in his next message to Congress 
a recommendation that our interstate commerce laws 
be so modified that the rights of the people in 
their sovereign capacity be respected. 

Reports from the various quarterly meetings show 
a large majority opposing the proposed change in 
the uniform discipline regarding the meeting of 
ministry and oversight. 


The time of holding Kansas Yearly Meeting was 


changed from Tenth month to Ninth month. 

L. Clarkson Hinshaw, who has served as super- 
intendent of evangelistic work for a number of years, 
will continue the work another year. EA. 


JOUN Y. HOOVER. 


John Y. Hoover was born in Ohio Sixth month 7, 
1834, and died Tenth month 5, 1909. 

He was the last of his father’s family to pass 
away, his father, mother, four brothers and four 
sisters having preceded him. 

He went to Iowa in the year 1854, and was 
married to Mary Jay in West Branch Tenth month 
19, 1855-——fifty-four years ago. Their home has 
been in West Branch since that time, with the excep- 
tion of two years spent in mission work in North 
Carolina. 

Seven children have gladdened their lives—Annie 
M., Elizabeth, Bertha Laura, Mary Olive, Chas. 
Edwin, Alda J. and John Farnum. Only three of 
the seven, together with the devoted wife, remain— 
Elizabeth Vore, whose home is in California; Chas., 
Friendswood, Texas, and Alda, Montour, Towa. 

The latter of these was with his father at the close 
of his life, also his two grandchildren, Alda and 
Gladys Hinchman. 

Since the year 1865, John Y. Hoover has been a 
minister, actively engaged. He has been in the fore- 
front in the promulgation of the Truth. 

He has spent much time in evangelistic work, and 
has seen many souls brought to Christ. 

During the past few months he has published 
some sketches of his life in book form, and has thus 
left upon record many things of interest. 

One frequent expression used by him was: “Tet 
me die in the harness. Let me die in the work my 
Master has given me to do.” And he was faithful 


' ing news from the field. 


in every service to the end. His last sickness began 
about five weeks before his death while attending 
Towa Yearly Meeting at Oskaloosa. , 

The funeral service was held in the Friends meet- 
ing-house, West Branch, Tenth month 7th, at 10.30 
A. M. It was largely attended. The business 
houses in town were closed, and most of the business 
men were present. 

Mary J. Hoover has been wonderfully sustained 
throughout this bereavement by the Comforter, who 
is ever near, and she is able to say: “Thy will be 
done.”’ 


Missionary Department. 


¥. A. I. M. EXECUTIVE MEETING, 


The executive committee of the F. A. I. M. held a 
meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, Ninth month 29th and 
30th with all but two members present. It was a 
time of special interest because of the attendance of 
the missionaries now in the home land, Edgar T. 
and Adelaide W. Hole and Dr. and Virginia Black- 
burn with their five-year-old daughter, Doris; also 
Charles F. Spann, an accepted candidate, was there. 

Dr. Blackburn and family reached New York 
Eighth month 3d, and brought fresh and encourag- 
The doctor, in speaking of 
the climatic conditions, said that while the climate at 
our stations is exceedingly healthful compared with 
the low districts, it is, nevertheless, very trying on all 
Europeans, and that it is absolutely necessary for 
the missionary to have his furlough promptly or he 
runs a great risk of breaking down in health. 

This point has been proven in his own case, he 
and his family having remained on the field a year 
after their furlough was due, and also in the case of 
Deborah Rees. The furlough of Emory and Deborah 
Rees was due last spring, and a cablegram was 
received on Ninth month 21st giving information 
that, following the direction of her physician, she is 
returning home on account of sickness. 

This leaves the mission force! on the field very 
small, EK. T. Hole still being detained on account of 
his family. Immediate help is needed, and it was 
unanimously decided, all the missionaries present 
concurring, that the time has fully come for Charles 
and Mary Spann, who have been accepted candidates 
for more than two years, to start for the field as soon 
as they can arrange to do so. It is hoped that they 
with their infant daughter, Esther, born Eighth 
month 23d, will be able to sail the latter part of this 
year or the first of next. 

Among the points of special encouragement to the 
board is the action of California Yearly Meeting, 
which, after hearing of the F. A. I. M. through E. T. 
Hole, appointed two members on the board, viz., 
Dana Thomas and Dr. W. V. Washburn. The 
F. A. I. M. extends to California Yearly Meeting 
and its delegates a warm welcome. 

A letter from the late Arthur Swift, Jamaica, was 
also highly appreciated. 
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Deep sorrow was felt for the loss by death of Dr. | 


William Wilson, secretary of the English F. F. M. A, | 


2 
because of his wide service to the cause of missions, 


and especially for his warm-hearted, sympathetic 
efforts for the F. A. I. M. 


WORK ON! THE MARAGOLI STATION. 

Quarterly Report, Ending Sixth month, 1909. 

In Fifth month we realized one goal toward which 
we have worked for more than two years—that of 
beginning to move into the new house. At that time 


a large room 14 feet by 16 feet, and a small one 
7 feet by 15 feet, were finished enough to be used. 


| 
i 
| 
| 


Since that time two more small rooms have been put | 


into use. None of these are finished, but all are far 
superior to the hovel in which we have lived. The 
roof, which is practically complete, covers nearly 
2,500 square feet. 


} 


During the quarter, one wattle and daub thatch 
house 12 feet by 36 feet has been completed and 
is occupied by about a dozen lads. We admit that 
the rebuilding of temporary houses is bad policy, but 
it seems to be unavoidable for the present. 

A small plot of wheat was sown in Fifth month. 
The season having been very favorable thus far, it 
is looking well. Seed wheat was also given out to 
some 25 or more natives who had expressed a wish to 
sow some. ‘They are to return the seed when the crop 
is harvested, since we consider it the best policy not 
to give except to the unfortunate. 


During the past three months we have treated a 
large number of ulcers. The patients, in accordance 
with our practice, were required to bring something. 
A few brought money, some eggs, others wood, while 
from still others we accepted whatever they were able 
to bring. The average amount was not more than 
one-third of a cent U. S. A. 


However much we may rejoice in better and more 


THE GRAVE OF GEORGE FOX. 


ANNA T. DAVIS. 


BY 


Here amidst the city’s rumble and the tread of toil, 

His resting, as his working place, close to the common soil, 

Not marble shaft or mausoleum, not cloistral retreat, 

But through the throbbing thoroughfares human wrongs to 
meet. 


Truth to him was all worth seeking and with skill he sought, 
Not in creeds, rituals, or dogmas but the power which wrought 
In the hearts of men to uplift, beautify, and bless, 

Smooth and broaden human highways through the wilderness. 


Knowing early close communion with the Father through the 
Son, 

Hungered to unloose the fetters that around his fellows clung; 

Light Divine a human birthright all his teachings emphasized, 

It dissolved the non-essential and the vital crystallized. 


Such the world’s true benefactors, life enriching life; 
All religious depths were sounded by his righteous strife; 
Living monument he chiseled, carved thereon his creed— 
Monument of Faith and Action fitting human need. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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comfortable quarters, the thing that affords us sur- 
passing joy is the fact that we are permitted to have 


our station swarming with children from heathen - 


homes for seven days in the week; and the thing that 
gives us most sorrow is the fact that, for lack of 
workers to care for them properly, we must limit 
the number whom we receive. During Sixth month 
there was an average daily attendance in school of 
JHE 

They throng into our school and our services. 
They have their hours of healthy play and their 
periods of wholesome work and study, when they 
leave behind the evil thoughts and the evil deeds that 
make so large a part of heathen life. 

For the quarter the average attendance has been 
87 children, many of whom are taking a real interest 
in their work. Parents and other relatives often 
stop in passing and watch them, commenting upon 
what they are doing. 

It is quite a sight to see the children gathering 
daily. It is also encouraging to see some system 
developing out of chaos. There is room for much 
improvement, but there is a great change since the 
beginning. 

The sewing class roll numbers 52 girls and 18 
boys, while there are daily requests from others to 
be enrolled. Three girls help with the girls class, 
and Kweto with the boys. 

During the quarter, daily services, which have been 
held one in the forenoon and the other in the after- 
noon, have had an average attendance of 131. The 
older Christian boys have helped, thus gaining some 
practical experience. We consider them as evan- 
gelists under training rather than as helpers, yet we 
are glad to believe that they have lived Christian lives 
and that their preaching has been free from serious 
error. Meantime the younger Christian boys and 
the enquirers accompany the older lads to the out- 
stations to help in singing and other ways. 


EK. J. ann Drsorau G. Rezs. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselues 


The reports made at Kansas Yearly Meeting showed an 
increase in membership of more than 500 the past year. 


Ira G. Carter, Sterling, Kan., will take charge of the Ottawa 
Friends Mission, Okla., the first of next month, and Susie Fox 
Wilcox will succeed him in pastoral work at Sterling. 


At the recent meeting of the Board of Directors of Friends 
University, which met the 6th inst., Pres. E. Stanley was able 
to report an increase in enrollment of seventy-two over last 
year. 

Edna Goodwin, a graduate of Friends University, Wichita, 
Kan., who received the degree of B. D., from Union Theologi- 
‘cal Seminary, N. Y., this spring, has been employed as religious 
director of the Y. W. C. A., in Portland, Oregon. 


Sophia Fry, daughter of Theodore Fry, London, who will 
be remembered as the companion of Harriet Green on her 
last visit in this country has been holding meetings and visit- 
ing with Friends in North Carolina during the past month. 


Wm. M. Mills, Dublin Quarterly Meeting, Indiana, is 
rapidly recovering from a serious surgical operation which he 


underwent the 8th inst. at Indianapolis. He is still in the 
hospital there, but hopes soon to return to his home in Dublin, 
Indiana. 

Rachel Williams, late of Wichita, Kansas, has removed to 
Glens Falls, N. Y., where she will reside with her son, 
Thomas E. Williams, pastor of the meeting at Glens Falls. 
She has passed her four-score years and is enjoying good 
health. 

The 26th ult. was Bible School Rally Day for the Friends of 
Minneapolis Meeting. Several new pupils were gathered in 
by the committee. Recitations and singing, followed by a 
chalk talk by the pastor, A. Edward Kelsey, created enthus- 
iasm for aggressive work in building up the Bible school for 
the coming year. A. Edward Kelsey illustrated the growth 
of the school by a thermometer. 

On the evening of the 13th inst. a few invited guests dined 
with Dr. J. Harlan Stuart and wife, Minneapolis, the occasion 
being the fortieth anniversary of their marriage. After a 
bounteous repast the guests listened to a beautiful original 
poem written for the occasion by Edith Jones. ‘These dear 
Friends have loyally stood by the meeting in Minneapolis 
through its many vicissitudes. 


Mary C. Woody writing in the recent number of the North 
Carolina Friend makes some very practical suggestions. 
Among other things she says: “We used to honor the clock 
by asking every three months, ‘Is the hour of meeting 
observed?’ This meant the hour of closing as well, prompti- 
tude in going as well as coming. Can we find here a means of 
increasing attendance at our meetings by closing promptly, 
observing the hour, even if devout souls would choose to linger 
longer? More will gather at next meeting because the time of 
closing the meeting was not uncertain.” 

Winchester Quarterly Meeting, Ind., has lost one of its 
quietest but worthiest members in the death of Mary W. 
Clayton, daughter of Solomon R. and Margery Diggs Wright, 
two of the founders of historic Cabin Creek, now Cedar 
Meeting. Her father’s home was a station on the U. G. R. R. 
and as a young anti-slavery Friend, she took a deep and intel- 
ligent interest in the cause. She took a large and sympathetic 
interest in the work and progress of Friends, following the 
movements and trend of the times with more than ordinary 
intelligence and understanding. Few, perhaps, prized more than 
she THe AMERICAN FrigND. She sent, yearly, subscriptions 
to other homes, and kept and bound every number she 
received, especially did she appreciate the choice gems on the 
front cover page, and the editorials of Rufus M. Jones. 


The annual celebration of the birth of William Penn was 
held at Penn College the 14th inst. The exercises consisted 
of an address by Professor Edwin Morrison, of Earlham Col- 
lege, on the subject of “Scientific Theories and Religion.” 
An address by Hon. John F. Lacey in connection with the 
raising of the flag; a foot-ball game in the afternoon between 
Penn and Iowa Wesleyan University; and the annual reception 
in the evening. 

The flag raised, together with a splendid 80-foot pole 
recently erected, were the gift of Joshua L. Baily, Ardmore, 
Pa. The entire day was one of great interest, and the occasion 
was deemed by all successful and satisfactory in every way. 
Professor Morrison’s address, as well as that of ex-Congress- 
man Lacey, was of more than ordinary excellence. All the 
events of the day were attended by large and enthusiastic 
audiences. 


The Wilmington, Ohio, meeting held a rally the first First- 
day in Tenth month. It was well attended, and the depart- 
ments of Church work were presented as follows: 

Bible school, C. G. Fairley, superintendent; Christian 
Endeavor, Arthur Hartman, president; East Wilmington 
Chapel, Ellen C. Wright; standing committees, Richard C. 
Greene, monthly meeting clerk; Ladies’ Aid Society, Ada Van 
Tress, president; Friends Social Circle, Fannie McDonald, 
president; W. F. M. S., M. Emma Newby, president. New 
life and a larger outlook was created. 

A Bible school rally held the last First-day in Ninth month 
was likewise full of healthy enthusiasm. ‘The Social Commit- 
tee, assisted by the Social Circle, arranged for a large social 
gathering of the congregation, the first First-day of Tenth 
month. One very interesting feature was a short program, a 
part of which was an original poem written for the occasion. 
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Our readers will remember the hasty return from West 
China of Robert L. and Margaret L. Simkin, last spring, on 
account of the latter’s ill health and will be interested in 
hearing of them and their present plans. A recent letter from 
Robert says: “My wife and I have reached our home in 
Ossining, N. Y. 

“Ten weeks during the summer were spent at Battle Creek, 
Mich., where my wife underwent a severe operation from 
which she is making a good recovery. It seems unwise, how- 
ever, for her to return to China until she has time to recover 
fully her strength, so she will remain in America until the 
autumn of IQIo. 

“Because of the urgency of the need for more workers I 
expect to return to West China as soon as possible, sailing 
from San Francisco, Eleventh month 16th, on the steamship 
“China.” If I have a safe journey I hope to arrive about 
Second month Ist, in time for the Chinese Yearly Meeting at 
Chungking. / 

“Margaret L. Simkin’s address will be 4 Everett Avenue, 
Ossining, N. Y. My address (after Eleventh month rst) will 
be Chungking, West China. > 

Ropert L. SIMKIn.”: 


After three years of pastoral work at Fairmount, Ind., Daisy 
Barr is much beloved by the entire membership who gave her 
a most warm invitation to remain with them another year. 
Her ministry has been many-sided, reaching a wide class of 
people. Outsiders are usually present at the meetings for 
worship. A recent review of the years’ work revealed many 
encouraging features. The attendance and interest taken in the 
prayer meeting has been gratifying. The Christian Endeavor 
Societies have been especially active. ‘The juniors number 6s, 
and are a busy set of littie ones. The intermediates, those 
between 14 and 18 years, number about 50. At one meeting 
eight of these were converted. The senior society averages 
ppgne 50 and is constantly sending out workers into other 

elds. 

During the year the Bible school has enlarged its enrollment, 
having at present an average enrollment of 265. The cradle 
roll numbers 67. The banner classes for the year reached 155. 
Most of the special days have been observed with appropriate 
exercises. 

A church paper has been maintained since last Third month 
known as the Friendly Visitor. It has been quite helpful in 
arousing and keeping up an interest in the church work. 

The present issue of the Friends Oriental News, published 
at Nanking, China, is a special number containing much infor- 
mation about: Kuling, the great missionary summer resort. 
What Northfield is to America and Keswick to England, 
Kuling is now becoming to the missionary body of Central 
China. It would be difficult to harmonize the different phases 
of Christian doctrine which are represented at this inter- 
denominational and international settlement, and yet in spite 
of this fact there is a Christian fellowship which in a sense 
suggests the fulfilment of the desire of Jesus in His inter- 
cessory prayer, “That they all may be one.” 

One of the features of the summer season is a women’s con- 
ference held this year, Eighth month oth-11th, at which 
Esther H. Butler presided. The following item, which is 
quite Western in tone, is clipped from the Kuling notes, and 
gives some idea of the spirit of the gathering: The committee 
that was appointed at the Women’s conference, made up of 
all the qualified nurses present, set to work at once. They are 
already in line for service under the name of Nurses’ Associa- 
tion of China and purpose: 

1. To promote fellowship among its members, to advance 
the interests of the nurses calling and for mutual help and 
comfort in times of illness, discouragement or misfortune. 

2. To raise the standard of hospital training in China by 
the adoption of a uniform course of study and examinations. 


Joseph Ratcliff, whose obituary appears in this issue, was 
perhaps one of the most widely known and respected farmers 
in Wayne County, Ind. He was born Seventh month 6, 1827, 
in an old log cabin on the farm of his father, Cornelius Ratliff, 
north of Richmond. After receiving an education in the com- 
mon schools, he was graduated from the Cleveland medical 
school and practiced dentistry for a number of years. After- 
wards he retired from that profession and devoted the 
remainder of his life to his farming interests. He was a 
recognized authority on fruits and_agricultural products. 

He was a member of the State Legislature in 1875. As 
trustee of Purdue University he served that college for thir- 
teen years, nine years of that time being president of the board. 
For twenty years he was president of the association for the 
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maintenance of the National road through Wayne County. 
He was also a directer of the Miami Valley College. 

Probably better known for his activity in the Wayne County 
Horticultural Society, he took a great interest in the State 
organization as well. He was formerly vice-president of the 
Union National Bank of Richmond and a director in the 
Centerville bank. For many years he was one of the com- 
pany that operated the old paper mill of Richmond. 

Joseph Ratliff for twenty years was secretary of the Old 
Settlers’ Association which meets annually at Centerville. He 
was president of the Board of Park Commissioners of Rich- 
mond for several years, secretary and treasurer of the Wayne 
Farmers’ Insurance Co., during its existence, and treasurer of 
Indiana Yearly Meeting of Friends for many years. 


The current number of the Penn College Bulletin tells of 
several improvements that have been made in the main build- 
ing. The old front steps have been removed and entrance is 
gained to the building on the ground level through splendid 
new plate-glass doors and the first floor is reached» by means 
of steps on the inside of the building. To the right and left of 
the main entrance are the men’s and women’s lobbies. 

The chapel has been considerably altered. The rostrum 
is now in the north end extending entirely across the room. 
Doors have been cut through the wall at each end of the plat- 
farm. <A splendid new hardwood floor has been laid in the 
room. All these things, together with the Byers Art 
Collection, make it one of the most attractive college chapels 
in the State. 

Students of twenty years ago will remember the enthusiasm 
with which the west basement was made into a gymnasium. 
Since the building of the new gymnasium the west basement 
has been unused. It has recently been transformed into a most 
attractive and serviceable room in which the physics labora- 
tory has been placed. It affords by far the best quarters which 
this branch of work has ever had. 

The east basement, formerly used as a gymnasium for the 
girls, has been fitted up for the School of Commerce. 

Dr. Stephen M. Hadley, head of the mathematical depart- 
ment and for several years the acting dean has been formally 
appointed to that position. 

The school opened the 13th ult. with a larger enrollment than 
on the corresponding date last year. Several are still to enter 
and the prospect is good for a handsome increase over the 
enrollment of last year. It is the intention to push the num- 
ber, if possible, beyond that of any previous year. 

One very encouraging feature is the increase in the college. 
The Freshman class is large, numbering almost sixty. Each 
college class has received recruits. There are twenty-nine 
seniors. 

The new improvements have made it possible to almost 
wholly separate the college and academy. 


BORN. 


Newman.—To Herman and Emma B. Newman, 
month 19, 1909, a son, William Herman. 

Purpir.—To Joseph M. and Una Mae Purdie, Brim, N. C., 
Tenth month 17, 1909, a son. 


Tenth 


DIED. 


Crayton.—At her home near Farmland, Ind., Seventh 
month 14, 1909, Mary W. Clayton, wife of John W. Clayton, 
in her eightieth year. She was a birthright member of Cedar 
Meeting. 


Douciass.—At her residence, Washington Mills, N. Y.,. 
Eighth month 26, 1909, in her ninety-third year, Patience 
Douglass a beloved member of Westmoreland Monthly 
Meeting. 

Hirt.—At her residence, Rome, N. Y., Tenth month 8, 1900, 
Ruth S. Hill, widow of Joseph Hill, aged eighty-eight years. 
A member and elder of Westemoreland Monthly Meeting. — 


Moorr.—At Goldsboro, N. C., Tenth month 12, 1909, Lola 
Stanley Moore, daughter of Jesse and Ellen Stanley, of Guil- 
ford College, and wife of Uriah Moore, Goldsboro. She was 
a life-long Friend, a graduate of the first class at Guilford 
College, for some years a successful teacher and later a 
devoted wife and mother. 

Ratiur.—At the Memorial Hospital, Richmond, Ind., Tenth 


month 17, 1909, Joseph Ratliff, aged eighty-two years. A 
prominent member of Indiana Yearly Meeting. 
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Che International Lesson 


FOURTH QUARTER. 


LESSON VI, ELEVENTH MONTH 7, 1909. 
PAUL'S SHIPWRECK. 
Acts 27°: 27; 28): no. 
For special study, Acts 27 : 39; 28: 10. 


GoLpEN TEx?.—The Lord redeemeth the 
soul of His servants; and none of them that 
trust in Him shall be desolate. Ps. 34: 22. 

DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 

Second-day, Eleventh month rst. Peace 
amid the storm. Acts 27 : 27-38. 

Third-day. The shipwreck. Acts 


27 


Cg) 


44. 
Fourth-day. On Melita, Acts 28 : 1-10. 


Fifth-day. Power over serpents. Luke 10: 
1G es be Be The Lord a deliverer. Ps. 34: 
S aclin (aed Trust in the Lord. Ps. 37 
+ eda Miraculous deliverance. Ps. 124.” 


Time.—A. D., Autumn.A. D. 59 or 60. 

Place.—The island of Melita, prob- 
ably Malta, in what is known as. St. 
Paul’s Bay on the northeast coast. 
Malta is about 17 miles long by 9 miles 
at its greatest breadth; its area is 95 
square miles, It now belongs to the 
British crown. 

The lesson follows immediately after 
the last, and is marked by the same 
graphic touches which could hardly 
haye been drawn except by an eye wit- 
ness. The whole selection should -be 
read in the Revised Version. 

The account shows what an impres- 
sion Paul had made upon the centurion 
in that he was willing at Paul’s word 
to cast the boat—their obvious means 
of possible safety—adrift. 

Besides the cargo, the ship carried 
270 passengers, thus indicating a good- 
sized vessel. Josephus tells us, how- 
ever, that he went to Rome in a vessel, 
taking about 600 persons. ‘The incon- 
venience and even hardships on such 
craft must have been great. 


It is not to be understood that the 
persons had eaten no food, but that 
they had not eaten regular meals. 

39. “They perceived a certain bay 


with a beach, and they took counsel 
whether they could drive the ship upon 
it.” R. V. This bay is that supposed 
to be the one on the northeast coast of 
Malta now known as St. Paul’s- Bay. 
The conditions comply with the require- 
ments ‘of the narrative. 

40. “And casting off the anchors, 
they left them in the sea, at the same 
time loosing the bands of the rudders: 
and hoisting up the foresail to the wind, 
they made for the beach.” R. V. This 
translation is far clearer than the old. 
They saw a sandy beach, on which, if 


they could run the ship, and so, in 
nautical language, “beach her,” there 
was a better chance of Saving their 
lives. Leaving the anchors shows they 
had no hope of saving the ship. ‘The 
rudder bands were loosed 50 they 
could use them jin guiding the ship. 
Greek and Roman vessels had two rud- 
ders. The sail was hoisted so as to 
enable them to have better steerage 


way, and to carry the ship as far upon 
the beach as possible. 

41. It is not quite clear whether the 
first word of this verse should be trans- 
lated “and,” as in A. V., or “but,”.as in 
R. V. If the former, the two seas aided 
in completing the manoeuvre; if the 
latter, they hindered it. 


[Tenth month 


the most nutritious 
food and the most 
dainty and delicious 


Baking Powder 
Absolutely Pure 


No fretting over the biscuit 
making. Royal is first 
aid to many a 
cook's success 


42. The Roman soldier forfeited his 
life if he let his prisoner escape, so 
the proposition was wholly in accord 
with self-preservation, and the customs 
of the day. 

43. The centurion realized his obli- 
gation to Paul and doubtless felt great 
kindness towards him. “Should cast 
themselves overboard, and get first to 
land.” Those that could swim would 
have the first. chance and they could 
help those who had to trust to planks, 
etc. 


44. “They all escaped safe to the 
land.” As Paul had. foretold. 

28:1. “Then we knew.” REO 
Showing Luke was one of the com- 
pany. “Mel-i-ta.” Almost certainly 
Malta. 


2. “And the barbarians showed us no 


common kindness.” R. V. Everyone 
not a Greek or Roman was called a 
“barbarian,” equivalent to those not 
speaking Greek. The inhabitants of 
Malta were cf mixed races, mostly 
Carthaginians. The jisland in Paul’s 


day was under Roman. rule. 

3. Paul seems to have had consider- 
able liberty. There are now no vipers 
in the island, but that is no proof that 


/ 
| 
| 


they were not found there in the first 
century. Rattlesnakes, for instance, 
have practically disappeared from the 
Atlantic coast of the Middle and East- 
ern States, and it would be compara- 
tively easy to exterminate vipers on a 
small island. 

4. “No doubt,” etc. It was an opin- 
ion widely held in ancient times, and 
by no means extinct yet, that a seem- 
ing calamity was caused by some 
wrongdoing of the sufferer. 

5, 6. A good instance of how men 
will go from one extreme to another. 
(Compare Acts 14: 8-19.) 

7. “Now in the neighborhood of that 
place were lands belonging to the chief 
man of the island.’ R. V. The words 
“chief man” are the title of the head 
Roman official on the island, as is 
shown by ancient inscriptions found 
on the island. ‘This is another example 
of the accuracy of Luke, and indicates 
also that the writer was personally pres- 
ent. “Lodged,” better, “entertained 
us.” R. V. Nothing further is known 
of Publius than what is here related. 

8..“Lay -sick of a fever and dysen- 
tery.” R. V. It has been said that 
such a disease was not found in Malta, 
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but this has been proved to be an error, 
as the disease is by no means uncom- 
mon at the present day. The words 
used are technical and such as a physi- 
cian would employ, and so help to con- 


firm the belief that Luke was a physi- 


cian. The healing was a miracle and 
implies some faith in the sick man. 
_ 9. “The rest also.” R. V. Nothing 
is said of Paul’s preaching, but it can 
hardly be doubted that he did proclaim 
the Gospel while on the island. 
10. The people were. grateful 
showed their gratitude. “When 
sailed.” R. 


and 
we 


Christian Endeauaor. 
{Communications for this department should 


be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1124 Park 
Road, Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR ELEVENTH MONTH 73.1900) 


LIFE LESSONS FOR ME FROM 
THE BOOK OF HEBREWS. 
HEB. 12: 1-7. 

(Consecration Meeting.) 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 

Second-day, Eleventh month rst. ‘Better 
things.” Heb. 1:4; 7:19, 22. 

Third-day. More “better things.” Heb. 9: 
23; 10 $34; It 216, 35, 40; 12: 24. 

Fourth-day. Heeding the message. Heb. 1: 


1-3. 
Fifth-day.. The kind High Priest. Heb. 2: 
7) ditty 
Sixth-day. The anchor of promise. Heb. 6: 
9-20. 
Seventh-day. 


Faith’s heroes. Heb. 11 


The author of Hebrews enjoyed and 
used the great privilege of addressing 
readers who shared with him a knowl- 
edge of past glories and greatness that 
spoke with an eloquence that charms 
even us, Gentiles of other races and 
times. But to be able to appeal to Jewish 
readers, familiar with the temple wor- 
ship and its symbols, who knew, too, the 
law and its requirements, the covenant 
and its rewards, with a message that 
was the transcendent antitype of all 
that had gone before—we almost won- 
der that Judaism could stand out against 
the wondrous array of better things. 

Review them: our Messenger is better 
than the angels who appeared to the 
fathers, His name more excellent. By 
His better sacrifice, the outpouring of 
blood that speaketh better than that of 
accepted Abel, He begets in us a better 


- 1-10. 


hope by establishing a better covenant. 
The old passes away and Judea falls 
into the hands of Israel’s enemies; 
worldly things perish with the using, or 
fade with passing years, or are wrested 
from us by the hand of violence; but 
there is provided for the believer a bet- 
ter possession and an abiding one. As 
these facts come to view we cease to 
strive and strain about the things of 
earth and sense, deserving a_ better 
country, like the immigrant who, leav- 
ing poverty and oppression, comes to 
the shores of the new land to begin a 
better life, not that there had not been 
reforms and alleviations in the old, but 
there came a message to the struggling 
and weary of a better deliverance. And 
what that meant to the traveler from 
the crowded and burdéned provinces of 
Europe is but a shadow of our deliver- 
ance out of the ensnaring and enfeebling 
and transitory, into the enlightening and 
edifying and enduring. 

This is not an array of blessings that 
awaits only; they are already ours, and 
life is being transformed into that which 
is adapted to eternity, and not con- 
formed to the perishing, which, falling 
away, leaves us empty and without 
defense in the day of reckoning. There 
is in Heb. ro : 34, the strong comfort of 
the Gospel—a better possession and an 
abiding one. A man is offered a better 
salary in another business; will it con- 
tinue? To trade his farm for mine 
stock; will it develop permanence? To 
adapt his life, body, soul and spirit, to 
worldly aims and ambitions; will they 
afford a satisfying and enduring por- 
tion? Our Captain initiates, and He also 
completes; author and perfecter, He 
loves His own to the end, and His ser- 
vice is deliverance. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘‘The 
American Priend”’ to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
line each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than 25c. Cash with order. 


HISTORIC LANDMARKS, with data: 8 
cards, 6 cents, Arthur Macy Lukens, 
Marion, Ohio. 


SPLENDID OPENING FOR FRIENDS 
FAMILY, Graham, Alamance County, in 
growing and healthful Peidmont section of 
North Carolina; new, modern 10-room house 
for rent or sale, on Main Street; beautiful 


‘ROUSEHOLD 
LUBRICANT 


Keep a can in thekitchen, another 
one upstairs, and then when things 
begin to rattle, and screech and 
sing—put a drop on the bearings. 
Household Lubricant is especially 
prepared for home use. Will not 


gum, corrode 
or injure the 
most delicate 
bearing. Use 
it wherever a 


IN THE 
HANDY CAN 
IN 
4 OZ. AND 
8 OZ. SIZES 
SOLD 
EVERYWHERE 


lubricant 1s 
needed. Saves 
wear and tear. 
Prevents rust. 


TANDARD OIL COMPANY 


— Cin cowronarto) — 


location, two growing towns in sight; elec- 
tric car line just being completed; business 
outlook good; cotton manufacturing center; 
Friends church on same block; first-class 
graded school next block; mild climate; 
good water. For particulars, address A. F. 
HADLEY, Snow Camp, N. C. 


A NEW FRIENDS SETTLEMENT, 


At Spring Lake, Lamb County, Texas. 
This is not an experiment, but a reality; 
and Friends everywhere that are looking 
for a good opening in a fine country, where 


land is cheap, climate very desirable, good 
water, plenty of rain in growing season, 
and where we raise an abundance of almost 
everything we plant, should investigate at 
once, Land can be had in any size tracts, 
from 160 acres up, at from $15.00 to $25.00 
per acre. About half cash, balance on 8 
years’ time at 6 per cent. interest. For 
further information write GEO. O. CAR- 
PENTER, Plainview, Texas, P. O. Box 312; 
or S. W. DOWNS, Spring Lake, Texas. 
Would also like to correspond with a 
competent leader that feels a call into this 
kind of work. Gy Ore: 


WE HAVE 


To Clerks of Monthly MeetingS removal Certificates, 


form in the New Discipline, printed, with Return Blank perforated. This form is for members requesting a 


certificate for membership with another Denomination. 


We also have Letters of Membership printed 


with return blank. These are for members removing from one Monthly Meeting to another Monthly Meeting. 
Prices for either kind, 50 cents per hundred, postpaid. 


“Our Youths’ Friend” 


50 cents per year. 


Friends’ Bible Schools. 


study and presentation of each Bible School Lesson for the Quarter. 


ple copy with Club Rates to Bible Schools. 
PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS, Plainfield, Ind. 


Price 40 cents per year. 


is a weekly illustrated paper for Young People, and suitable for dis 
tribution in the Intermediate grades of the Bible Schools. 
Send for sample copy with Club Rates for Bible Schools. 


The “Friends Bible School Teacher 


Price 


99 isa 64 page quarterly, prepared especially 
for Superintendents and Teachers in the 
It contains a number of pages of suggestive thoughts and four pages of helps for the 


Send for sam- 


adidiee MH OL cue ue Ask for Loan List No. 702. 


ye RM MORTGAGES 
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FINANCIAL 


For 54 years we have been paying our cus- 
tomers the highest returns consistent with 
conservative methods. First mortgage loans 
of $200 and up which we can recommend after 
the most thorough personal investigation. 
$25 Certificates of Deposit also for savings investors. 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment—tested by our cus- 
tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 
est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list. 


{ELLSWORTH And: JONES. 


2 TOWA:. FALLS, IOWA. 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and 
Oklahoma, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 
per cent. Safest form of investment; no 
fluctuations in value; securities personally 
inspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 
cent. of our valuation. Collections made 
without expense to Investor. Long and suc- 
cessful experience. References furnished. 
Correspondence solicited. 


DICKiSSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Joseph J. Dickinson Frank M. Reed 
S %|NET TO| FARM - 
LENDER | LOANS 


Write for up to date map of the new state and 


UNLOAD 


descriptive papers of Si high grade first mort- 
gage loans on improved real estate in Eastern 
Oklahoma, the richest agricultural country in XMAS CARES 
the Southwest. | : 
No loan made for more than one-third value. | 00 us. To engrave a plate, and print 100 


All securities personally inspected by a salaried | 
employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance Com- | 
panies and Individuals who have invested in 
our mortgages for years. 


THE AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


WALTER B. PASCHALL, Pres’t | 


ATOKA * a OKLAHOMA | Try Us. 


The Provident Life and Trust Go. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


cards, costs little, but makes a very accept- 
able gift. 
Postage costs same to any part of the U.S. 
We've customers from Maine to California. 


Order early. 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 
Engraving - Stamping 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


ASSETS, $82,228,483.14 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders ic . 5,441,841.53 
Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 


capital stock 5 A ; 7 ‘ ‘ 2 - %7,831,007.86 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. Charter Perpetual. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, 
RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, re- 
turnable on demand, for which interest 
is allowed. 


And is empowered by law to act as EX- 
ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, 
RECEIVER, AGENT, etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 
from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

Cc. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 
JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mer. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


™ WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
ASA S. WING 
JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 


FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGER 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 

JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 
MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 

HENRY H. COLLINS 


‘William S. 


921 Filbert St., Philadelphia | 


BEULAH LAND, or Words of 


Good Cheer for Christian Pilgrims 
With a full-page portrait of the author. 
Tastefully bound in cloth, beautifully 
illustrated cover, gilt top, in a box. 208 
pp. 12mo 


CAMPAIGNING for CHRIST 


With portrait of author. Illuminated 
borders. 238pp. izmo. 
the Home” 


THOUGHT HIVES 


341pp. ‘‘Pertinent, pointed, forcible.” 


WAYSIDE SPRINGS 


16opp. 16mo, “Sentences that strike and 
stick, gems that thrill’’.........0.......50 cts, 


HEART LIFE 


Igipp. i8mo “Sparkling with illustra- 
tions and robust with thought”’.....30 cts, 


NEWLY ENLISTED 


16mo cloth. ‘‘Nothing better for the 
‘newly enlisted.’ ” 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price 


“A book to bless 


The American Friend Pub. Co. 
1010 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WALL PAPERS—AIl Grades 


Window Shades Made to Order 


Custom of Friends specially solicited 


Ss. FR. BALDERSTON’S SONS 
902 Spring Garden Street, © Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phone or mail orders attended to promptly 


Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphi= 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPE WRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate 


MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 
{ Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones | Keystone, Race 70-09 


WAL F -TONES 
LINE CUTS. 
COLOR WORK 


NW Cor 10"! BARC 
FAILIADBEL PHA. 


FRIENDSWOOD ACADEMY 


The only Friends school in Texas. and the 
only school of its kind in the Gulf Coast Country 
Offers a full college preparatory course. Located 
in the great orange and fig section, im which 
great advantages are offered the home-seeker 
from the cold and frozen North. Climate mild 
and healthful. SendforCatalog. Address, 


W. R. WORTHINGTON, Principal, or 
L. D. STEVENSON, Secretary of Board, Friends- 
wood, Texas. 
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1 Count Me Rich 


I count me rich with sons to manhood grown ; 
But most of all I hold in memory 

The thought of one who seems still more my own--- 
The child a score of years long lost to me, 

It seems I still can hear his ringing glee, 

And laughter as he runs to me; and hold 

His clinging hands while he climbs to my knee. 
Once more in a long clasp his form I fold !|— 
O, joy enough! How often since that day 
Hath comfort come despite the time and space, 
Filling my soul with peace that doth allay 

The pain of never seeing that dear face. 

The others have outlived their childish need, 
He changes not—he is my child indeed ! 


—Marjorie Rood. 
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Events and Comments 


During the first two decades of the 
Student Volunteer Movement, repre- 
sentative students and professors of 
Canada and the United States met in 
five great conferences. These confer- 
ences were held in Cleveland in 1801, 
Detroit in 1894, Cleveland in 1808, 
Toronto in 1902, and Nashville in 1906. 
Another call has just been issued, invit- 
ing colleges, universities and other insti- 
tutions of higher learning of Canada and 
the United States to be represented by 
students and professors at a sixth con- 
vention of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, to be held in Rochester, New 
York, Twelfth month 29, 1909, to First 
month 2, 1910. Correspondence concern- 
ing the convention should be addressed 
to TI. S. Sharp, Convention Registrar, 
125 East ‘[wenty-seventh Street, New 
York City. 


Some months ago the Lincoln Park 
Baptist Church, West Newton, Mass., 
followed the recommendation of its pas- 
tor, E. F. Snell, in admitting a num- 
ber of “associate” members without im- 
mersing them. This action was repug- 
nant to several in the association, and 
the West Newton Church has been 
asked to reduce “the four so-called asso- 
ciated members to the position of per- 
‘sons under the watch care of the church, 
without the power to vote,” and that in 
the future it receive persons only by 
baptism, and that if it does not accede 
“to these reasonable requests, it be asked 
at the end of six months to withdraw 
from the association.” 

Relative to this action, The Congre- 
gationalist makes some very pertinent 
comment. “The fact,” it says, “that 32 
delegates went on record against such a 
summary demand upon the West New- 
ton church is from our point of view 
encouraging. Few of the minority, 
probably, would go as far as Mr. Snell 
and his people went, but, on the other 
hand, a number desire to preserve the 
Baptist traditions of liberty of action on 
the part of the local church, while at 
least a few are probably at heart sympa- 
thetic with the general position that 
when applicants do not wish to be im- 
mersed they need not be denied all affil- 
iation with the church. To their mind 
it is chiefly a question as to whether the 
time has come to stand firmly and unit- 
edly for the broader position which un- 
questionably is displeasing to most of 
the older Baptists, and which if pushed 
hard now would be likely to cause a 
cleavage. Of this conservative element, 
the Watchman is fairly representative 
when it says that a church ought to be 
dealt with strongly when it deliberately 
undertakes to break down a well-estab- 
lished polity of the Baptist denomination 
in America. We do not follow the logic 
of the Watchman or think it scores a 
point for immersion when it says that it 
is the only distinctive principle left for 
which Baptists have stood historically, 
and if it now goes, there would be no 
call for the special testimony of the Bap- 
tist body. To stand for an alleged prin- 
ciple chiefly because it is requisite for 
the perpetuation of a special group of 
churches seems to us to put denomina- 
tional preservation before the extension 
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of Christ’s Kingdom. It is all the more 
undesirable to do this when the princi- 
ple in question, if made obligatory for 
every one, would rule out of the Chris- 
tian fellowship the great mass of evan- 
gelical believers.” 


NOTICES: 


Is your family reading “worth while?” 

So much of current reading is merely 
entertaining at best that the question 
naturally arises, is it worth while? 
Your sons and daughters are bound to 
read something. They hunger for 
stories that take them into the other 
half of the world—the world of adven- 
ture, of valor, of fortune-making. ‘The 
problem is to give them such reading 
without putting into their hands the ‘lit- 
erature that is either silly or demoraliz- 
ing. The editors of The Youth's Com- 
panion believe that a periodical can be 
made entertaining and yet “worth 
while,” and The Companion is con- 
ducted on that theory. And that is one 
reason why more than half a mission 
American families read it. The paper is 
safe, but not dull. Its tales of adven- 
ture illustrate the advantages of forti- 
tude and self-reliance. Its stories of 
character lay stress on the truth that 
right conduct is never a mistake. 

Every new subscriber will find it of 
special advantage to send at once the 
$1.75 for the new 1910 volume. Not 
only does he get the beautiful ‘“Vene- 
tian” Calendar for 1910, lithographed in 
thirteen colors and gold, but all the 
issues of The Companion for the 
remaining weeks of I909 from the time 
the subscription is received. 


Tur YoutH’s Companion. 


Companion Building, Boston, Mass. 
New subscriptions received at this office. 


A HOME FINDING CHARITY. 


In every community there may be 
found a childless home. Many of these 
homes would be ideal for the care and 
training of a child. For every childless 
home there is a homeless child wait- 
ing’an opportunity to go into such home. 

The Indiana Children’s Home Society 
with its headquarters at 152 E. Market 
Street, Indianapolis, has in the past, 
furnished this opportunity to over 1,300 
children. The society is now entering 
upon a greater work than ever and is 
especially planning to get the knowledge 
of their work to the Christian people of 
the State. 

These children come to the society 
from all over the State and are placed in 
homes within the State. Last year the 
society placed 151 children in family 
homes, but new children came to take 
the places of those sent out, so that 
about the same number remain under its 
care all the year. 

These children are placed only on 
written application, in homes that have 
been recommended and_ investigated. 
After they are placed ’the society visits 
them once each year until they are 
adopted or become of age. Should the 
child not suit a home where placed, a 
change is made until a happy placement 
results. 

All of this placing and supervising of 
children is done through private charity. 
Four district superintendents canvass the 
State for homes, visiting children and 
secure donations for the expense of the 
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work. The work of the society is one of 
real charity as it finds the children home- 
less and dependent and places them in 
Christian families where they are inde- 
pendent of public aid and become ambi- 
tious as individuals to be worthy men 
and women. 

The taking of such a child is certainly 
a Christian act—‘“‘Even as ye did it unto 
one of the least of these, ye did it unto 
me.” 

Morton C. PrEarson, Pres. 


Announcement of Special Steamer to the 
World Missionary Conference. 


The Transportation Committee of the 
American Committee of the World Mis- 
sionary Conference, which is to be con- 
vened in Edinburgh, Third-day, Sixth 
month 14, 1910, take pleasure in announc- 
ing that the Bureau of University Travel 
of Boston has secured the large, new 
steamship “Kroonland,” 12,760 tons, of 
the Red Star Line, as the special World 
Conference Steamer, sailing from New 
York at 10 A. M., on Third-day, Fifth 
month, 1910. 

By this steamer we have been able to 
secure, for delegates and their friends 
who are to attend the conference, a 
reduction in rates amounting to 10 per 
cent. from the regular printed schedule 
of the company, the minimum rate being 
$82.50. 

The “Kroonland” is due to arrive in 
Southampton, Fifth-day, Sixth month 9, 
1910. From Southampton a special train 
will. take the passengers direct to Edin- 
burgh, so that members of the eight 
commissions can attend their pre-con- 
ference meetings, which are arranged for 
Sixth-day, Sixth month roth. For those 
delegates and their friends who prefer 
to utilize the four or five days preced- 
ing the conference in seeing something 
of England, the Bureau of University 
Travel has arranged an interesting itin- 
erary for which a special train through- 
out will be engaged... The route will in- 
clude Oxford, Stratford, Chester, Eng- 
lish Lakes and Melrose. 

The advantages of going by the spe- 
cial steamer are evident. It will bring 
the delegates and members of the Amer- 
ican Executive Committee and commis- 
sions and others attending the confer- 
ence into sympathetic touch and mutual 
acquaintance before arriving at Edin- 
burgh, and will give ample opportunity 
for committee and pre-conference meet- 
ings. 

lf you find that you cannot go by spe- 
cial steamer, the Bureau of University 
Travel will be glad to arrange for your 
passage by other line or steamer at the 
minimum rate. 


Sincerely, 
W. Henry Grant, Chairman; 
Henry K. Carroru, D.D., 
S. O. Benton, D.D., 
Transportation Commitee of the Ameri- 
can Executive Committee. 


SPLENDID OPENING FOR FRIENDS 
FAMILY, Graham, Alamance County, in 
growing and healthful Peidmont section of 
North Carolina; new, modern 10-room house 
for rent or sale, on Main Street; beautiful 
location, two growing towns in sight; elec- 
tric car line just being completed; business 
outlook good; cotton manufacturing center; 
Friends church on same block; first-class 
graded school next block; mild climate; 
good water. For particulars, address A. F. 
HADLEY, Snow Camp, N. C 
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“Truth ws the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 
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A WORD FOR THE TIMES. 


There are some Friends who are deeply impressed 
with the dangerous tendencies of modern scholarship. 
It has become almost a fixed idea with these persons 
that the pillars of the Christian faith are being 
knocked out or dug under by the men who are push- 
ing on the work of research. I have a great deal 
of sympathy for those who are in this state of mind. 
Few things are so tragic and painful as to see the 
enemy break into our holy of holies and belittle the 
things which have fed our souls and sustained us in 
trial and brought us out of darkness into light. 
Those who are sincerely convinced that floods of 
scepticism have broken loose and that a vast wave 
of opposition to the simple saving Gospel of Christ 
is sweeping over the world are deserving of sympathy, 
for their burden is surely a sad and heavy one. 

There are, no doubt, many surface indications 
that their view is well taken and that their convic- 
tion is well grounded. We are unmistakably in an 
age of transition. It is not easy for this generation 
to accept anything on the basis of custom and tradi- 
tion. It has grown almost second nature to ask, in 
reference:to any claim: What is the ground for it? 
What is the evidence for it? The attitude of 
unquestioning mind ‘is almost everywhere a thing of 
the past, and we cannot bring it back, because this 
change is due to an irresistible maturing of humanity. 
That gives our time an appearance of unsettlement, 
and many parents are as bewildered over the attitude 
of their children as the hen sometimes is over the 
extraordinary ‘tendencies of the ducklings she has 
hatched out of the eggs under her. 

It is, furthermore, a fact that scholarship has had 
its destructive exponents as well as its constructive 
ones, and has produced a crop of nettles as well as of 
wheat. And in practically every case the destructive 
conclusions are the ones which get paraded. 
and it is unfortunately true of 


Our public press 
a section of the religious press—lives on sensational 
“news.” Anything will do for the yellow columns 
if it is novel, startling and hair-raising. Every 
address which pitches into a settled faith is good 
“copy,” and every book which exploits a dangerous 
innovation is what the printers call “hot stuff.” 
Some papers live off the circulation of such material, 


and they make it appear, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, that this destructive, anti-Christian attitude 
is the real trend of scholarship. 

Meantime the great, patient labors of unsensa- 
tional, constructive scholars, who are ministering 
every day to the solidity of faith and the reality of 
our central Christian truths, are missed and neglected 
by the general public. Their books furnish no “hot 
stuff” for the papers, but they feed the minds and 
illumine the spirits of multitudes of quiet disciples. 
Where thousands read the sensational reports, one 
person will take the time to read the constructive 
books on the subject. 

The way, then, to meet this research situation is 
not to snatch up every sensational vagary of under- 
ripe scholarship and parade it, to frighten the timid 
with visions of disaster to our holy faith, but to look 
deeper and find the real set of currents which are 
after all carrying us steadily toward the truth. And 
I insist that the persons to trust in such matters 
are the persons who know. It is utterly impossible 
to form an adequate idea from newspapers and from 
scraps of books and clippings of articles. No one can 
know who has not mastered the literature in question 
and filled his mind with the creative work which has 
come from the best minds of our age, and wherever 
one finds a man who has done that, one finds a man 
who is big with faith in the future and ringing with 
optimistic outlook. 

But even if this outside situation were just the 
opposite of what it is, and if it were true that 
destructive tendencies were prevailing—as they are 
not—lI still think it would be our plain duty as 
Friends to go straight ahead with our positive mis- 
sion, rather than to enter upon a campaign of defense. 
Few of us are capable of enlisting in the battles of 
scholarship. We cannot impressively marshal the 
facts and annihilate the destructive scientist or the 
hasty critic. It is much wiser for us to leave him 
to the keen sword thrust of some first-rate scholar 
who is prepared for that particular business, and 
meantime, with open minds to the truth, to devote 
ourselves to the clear tasks that are before us and 
that are God-given. 

There are, I believe, no Friends who want to 
undermine anybody’s faith or who want to carry 
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our Church into new and dangerous paths, off the 
main track of our divinely appointed line of march. 
If the contrary view appears true to any, it may, 
nevertheless, I think, be dismissed as a mistake. ' In 
all honesty and sincerity, I know of no such wish 
What we need now 
is not suspicion of each other, but a serious purpose 
to understand each other and to be tolerant of each 
other and to get together to build one true spiritual 
body—one living, organic Society of Friends—that 


in any person or in any faction. 


through it we may*interpret, in this difficult transi- 
tion age and questioning period, the beautiful, posi- 
tive, comforting verities of spiritual religion—the 
religion of Christ, which makes new creatures out 
of persons who once lived in sin and selfishness. 


R. M. J. 


A FORWARD STEP IN BIBLE SCHOOL 
WORK. 


The greatest boom to religious instruction in a 
generation is the introduction of graded Bible les- 
sons. The reform was well begun by independent 
schools before the International Association took it 
up, but now since it has espoused the cause, we can 
look for more rapid advance. The first step was 
taken in the Denver convention in 1902, when the 
lesson committee was authorized to issue a two years’ 
supplementary course for primary work. Not until 
the Louisville convention, however, in 1908, did the 
great army of Bible school workers in America com- 
mit themselves to the scheme and direct their com- 
mittee to prepare “a thoroughly graded course of 
lessons.” Fortunately the committee anticipated the 
action and had already done much preliminary work 
before the convention convened, so that by the middle 
of the First month this year it was able to publish 
an outline of the system. 

The scheme divides Bible school work into six 
grades: The beginners’, for little tots not yet old 
enough to enter the public schools; the primary, for 
children six, seven and eight years of age; the junior, 
for boys and girls between nine and twelve; the 
intermediate, for youths from thirteen to sixteen ; the 
senior, for the young people in their latter teens; 
The 


first five grades cover seventeen years of work—two 


and the advanced department, for grown-ups. 


years in the beginners’, three in the primary,: and 
four each in the junior, intermediate and senior 
departments. 

Not only in grading, but in grouping the lessons, 
the work has been wisely done. “The courses are 


planned. for about nine months, Tenth month to 
Sixth month inclusive, in harmony with the ordi- 
nary public school year, in order that schools open 
during this period only may not have an incomplete 
scheme of study. The lessons for the remaining three 
months, while not essential to complete the aim of 
the year, are valuable in themselves, and either sup- 
plement the work which precedes or prepare for that 
which is to follow.” Thus, schools which close dur- 
ing the summer months can use the lessons as adyan- 
tageously as those which continue the year around— 
a very necessary provision in a graded system. Les- 
sons for the first year in the beginners’, primary 
and junior grades have been worked out in detail, 
and helps can be secured from the American Sun- 
day-school Union or any of the large denominational 
publishing houses. 

There are a number of reasons why the new 
courses should be substituted for the Uniform Les- 
sons, especially in primary and intermediate work. 
Obviously the change would result in a great saving 
both for teacher and pupil, since the new courses 
are made a part of what the child thinks about every 
day in the week. Thus, during the time he is in 
the kindergarten, the Bible lessons are only such as 
can be presented by pictures and exercises there used, 
while lessons concerning Paul and his travels, like 
those we are now studying, which involve a knowl- 
edge of history and geography, are left until the child 
is taking history and geography in the public 
schools. In this way the instruction of the day 
school and the Bible school teacher supplement each 
other and the child is spared the trouble of dupli- 
cating part of his work. Then too, his religious 
training will the more readily become part and parcel 
of his everyday life. 

But the chief reason for adopting graded lessons 
is the fact that they are selected “to meet the spiritual 
needs of the pupil at each stage of his development.” 
A child is not a miniature adult, he is a child, and 
it is preposterous to suppose that he thinks and feels 
like a grown-up. ‘When I was a child, I spake as 
a child, I felt as a child, I thought as a child,” is 
Paul’s way of stating it. So the central theme for 
“beginners” is “The Heavenly Father’s Care for 
His Children.” Mother birds, sheltering-trees and 
other objects of nature furnish abundant material by 
which the pupil may approach the subject, while 
“A Baby in a Basket-boat,” “How God Fed Elijah” 
and like Bible stories quicken the dawning spiritual 
sense. 

Later the child will want to know more about God 
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as a being, so the “primary” lessons begin with “God, 
the Creator and Father”—God, the giver of sun- 
shine, rain, flowers, food; God, the one to be thanked 
—with the emphasis always on God. This leads 
naturally to questions of how to please Him, and 
right conduct. Simple stories from the life of Jesus 
also appeal to children at this age. 

By the time the child reaches the “junior” depart- 
ment, he is interested in the Bible and its use, in 
heroes of a strong and vigorous sort, in anything 
powerful and majestic. The courses, therefore, are 
largely made up of Old and New Testament narra- 
tive. But the one thing above all others which a 
normal child in this department possesses is a keen 
sense of right and wrong. He has not yet reached 
the age of chivalry and self-sacrifice, but he is quite 
ready to yield to the right if he is approached in a 
straightforward and sympathetic manner. Else- 
where in this issue we publish a short discussion of 
this interesting age of dawning adolescence, with 
some suggestions as to its spiritual possibilities. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


Never before in the history of the Church has there 
been a laymen’s movement so full of promise as 
that now spreading among the Protestant denomina- 
tion in this country, and it is significant that it 
should have as its central aim the extension of 
Christ’s kingdom. Everyone should read what 
Charles FE. Tebbetts has to say about the ‘‘Laymen’s 
Movement” elsewhere in this issue. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ALLEN JAY—XLVI.* 


82. With Friends in the Northwest. 


I have already spoken of the conference held at 
Everett, in the State of Washington, in 1906, and 
the decision in regard to requesting a quarterly meet- 
ing. It was sent,to Winchester Quarter, united 
with by that meeting, and forwarded to the yearly 
meeting of 1906, which made the following minute: 
“Minute 27: Winchester Quarterly Meeting was 
united in forwarding to us the following minutes 
from a conference of Everett, Seattle and Tacoma 
Monthly Meetings in the State of Washington, held 
‘Seventh month 22, 1906, also a minute from Everett 
Monthly Meeting, dated Eighth month 6th, request- 
ing a quarterly meeting to be composed of Everett, 
Seattle and Tacoma Monthly Meetings, and to be 
known as Puget Sound Quarterly Meeting, to be 
opened at 10.30 A. M. on the first Seventh-day in 
the First month of 1907, or at such time as meets the 
approval of the committee appointed to attend the 


* Copyright, 1909, by The John C., Winston Co. 


opening.” “Minute 64: The Friends appointed to 
produce names to attend the opening of Puget Sound 
Quarterly Meeting propose Allen Jay, Esther Cook, 
Charles Replogle and.Naomi H. Jay, with whom 
the meeting unites.” As I have already said, our 
three friends in Seattle, who were building a house 
for the meeting and a parsonage, had not completed 
their work. Our committee thought it best to wait 
until the house in Seattle was ready, so we postponed 
the opening till Ninth month 14, 1907, at Seattle, 
Washington. 

The meeting of ministry and oversight was 
appointed and held the day before at 3 P. M in a 
tent, as the meeting-house was not quite ready. 
Here I wish to say that our dear friends had done 
all they could to have everything ready, and the night 
before the opening Elbridge Stuart with a number 
of other men worked until midnight to have all com- 
pleted. The meeting-house is a beautiful plain 
building, Colonial in style, veneered with dark red 
brick. It is 84 feet long, 42 feet wide, with a porch 
9 feet wide across the front. The gable roof extends 
over the porch and is supported by four large 
columns. ‘There is a vestibule, with side doors open- 
ing into the audience room. The meeting room has 
a raised floor and fine wainscoting, and is lighted 
with electricity. There is a nice, good-sized room in 
the rear for Bible school and other purposes. The 
building is heated by a furnace, and nicely carpeted. 
Of our committee, Allen Jay, Charles Replogle and 
Esther Cook were present. Oregon Yearly Meeting 
appointed eight fraternal delegates to attend the 
meeting, six of whom were present, Jesse Edwards, 
Mary E. K. Edwards, John Frederick Hanson, 
S. Alice Hanson, Calva Martin and Franka Martin, 
also Francis K. Jones, acting president of Pacific 
College, was in attendance. The meeting gave to 
these Friends a warm welcome, asking them to feel 
at home and take part in the deliberations. Their 
sympathy and counsel were very helpful and encour- 
aging, expressing as they did so much good will and 
desire for the prosperity of the meeting. The meet- 
ing was opened with a period of silent worship, in 
which the Lord’s presence was graciously manifested. 
A sermon was preached and several Friends gave 
brief messages of Gospel love. ‘Rock of Ages” was 
sung with much feeling, all hearts being filled with 
gratitude and praise. The clerk of our committee, 
Esther Cook, then read Minutes 27 and 64 of the 
printed minutes of Indiana Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, held at Richmond, Indiana, Ninth month 
2, 1906, authorizing the establishment of the quar- 
terly meeting. Then a report from a conference of 
delegates from the three monthly meetings was read, 
in which they placed in nomination the name of 
Elmer Harden, of Everett, for presiding clerk, and 
Sarah Abigail Thomas, of Tacoma, for recording 
clerk, which was united with, they being appointed 
and called to the table, taking charge of the business. 
The three monthly meetings were represented by, 


their delegates, and responded to their names when 
: called. 


Out of a membership of 290 there were 
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present 212 members. In the afternoon session the 
state of the Society was considered, and the outlook 
was hopeful. The queries were read and representa- 
tives appointed to yearly meeting. The nominating 
committee submitted their report as follows: For 
treasurer, William Swan Sinton; for statistical sec- 
retary, May Replogle; for Bible school superin- 
tendent, William Brown; temperance, Dorothy Lee; 
peace, Moses Votaw; foreign missions, Hosetta 
Sinton ; vice-president of Christian Endeavor, Hattie 
Davey. Puget Sound Quarterly Meeting was now 
established, and while feeling a sense of added 
responsibility, we believe they took up the work with 
a courageous spirit, proposing by the grace and 
leadership of the great Head of the Church to stand 
with their sister quarterly meetings and be faithful 
to their calling, publishing the good tidings of the 
glorious Gospel of our God, and upholding the 
standard of Friends in the great Northwest. 

“First-day morning at 11 o’clock the audience 
room was well filled. After a time of silence, Edgar 
Williams with a few appropriate remarks opened the 
meeting and read the Scriptures, hymns were sung, 
Charles Replogle offered prayer, and Allen Jay 
preached a practical sermon from Romans 1: 16, 
‘IT am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ.’ The 
people gave close attention and received the message 
with responsive hearts. A subscription was taken 
amounting to about $3,000. Allen Jay, with solemn, 
fervent prayer, dedicated the house to the Lord and 
His service.” 

It is proper here to say that the evangelistic com- 
mittee of Indiana Yearly Meeting nearly a year 
before this had selected J. Edgar Williams and 
placed him at Seattle as pastor of the meeting there, 
and to his energy and devotion to the work was due 
in great measure the fact that the buildings were 
ready at the time they were. He had taken a great 
interest in building up the Church also, and we can 
but hope that his labors may continue to be blessed 
to the enlargement of the Church in that place and 
in gathering a strong and living meeting of those 
who should believe with us. 

At the close of the quarterly meeting I turned my 
face once more towards home, reaching there in time 
for the yearly meeting of 1907 and the Five Years’ 
Meeting which was to follow a few days later. 


83. Indiana Yearly and the Fiwe Years’ Meetings. 


We reached home a few days before yearly meet- 
ing, and found Friends looking forward with interest 
to what proved to be a very favored yearly meeting. 
There were present 20 ministering Friends with 
minutes from other yearly meetings. Among these 
were Sarah Jane Lury, from North Somerset and 
Wiltshire Monthly Meetings, England, and Eliza- 
beth Beaven Rutter, a minister from Shaftsbury and 
Sherborne Monthly Meetings, England, also Bunji 
Kida, an evangelist from Tsuchiura, Japan. I 
believe North Carolina, Baltimore, New York and 
Canada were: the only yearly meetings in America 
not represented. The business of the yearly meet- 


ing was conducted with much harmony and brotherly 
love. Our report of the opening of a new quarterly 
meeting in Seattle, called Puget Sound, was received 
with much interest. During the course of the meet- 
ing we were brought into a feeling of sympathy and 
love as we listened to a very appropriate memorial 
of our dear friend, Charles A. Francisco, who had 
been one of our most efficient reading clerks for a 
number of years. He held the position of one of 
the yearly meeting correspondents, and was useful 
im various departments of Church work. It was 
also felt that the message from London Yearly Meet- 
ing was very fresh and appropriate to our needs. The 
yearly meeting closed on Second-day, Ninth month 
30, 1907. 

Much attention was now centered on the convening 
of the second Five Years’ Meeting, which was called 
to meet Tenth month 15, 1907, at 7.30 P. M., in the 
yearly meeting-house. It was felt to be an important 
meeting, and Friends met under a solemn sense of 
the responsibility that rested upon them. One hun- 
dred and ninety-four delegates were sent up by the 
American yearly meetings, all of them being repre- 
sented except Ohio and Philadelphia, the latter 
expressing its deep interest by a number of its mem- 
bers being present, who were warmly welcomed in 
our midst, it being known that owing to the isolated 
condition of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, it could 
not officially appoint delegates. Almost all of the 
delegates were present. The places of the few who 
were absent were filled by the alternates. It was 
pleasant to look over the meeting and recognize that I 
had met them all before in other places, which gave 
additional pleasure to welcoming them at Richmond. 
In addition to the above, London Yearly Meeting 
sent seven, and Dublin Yearly Meeting five fraternal 
delegates, who added to the usefulness and strength 
of the Five Years’ Meeting. 

It is not my purpose to give an account of this 
memorable meeting, for any short account would fail 
to do the subject justice. Besides, there has been a 
full and clear account of the proceedings published, 
and the papers which were read on various subjects 
that came before the meeting have been put into book 
form and all published under the title, “Minutes and 
Proceedings of the Five Years’ Meeting, 1907.” This 
book should be read by our members generally, espec- 
ially our younger members, that they may keep run 
of the work of the Church. They should:feel that 
we are making history, and in order to be able to fill 
their places, they should be posted in regard to what 
is going forward in the present day. For the first 
time the Five Years’ Meeting was called upon to 
consider the propriety of setting up a new yearly 
meeting, to be known as Nebraska Yearly Meeting, 
to meet at Central City, in that State, and to be com- 
posed of five quarterly meetings belonging to Iowa 
Yearly Meeting, 7. e., Hiawatha, with a membership 
of 112; Platte Valley, membership 633; Union, 
membership 121; Spring Bank, membership 336; 
Mt. Vernon, membership 108; making the total 
membership 1,310. A committee of two from each 
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delegation was appointed to take the matter under 
consideration and report to a future sitting. This 
committee, after considering the matter, reported in 
favor of granting the request, and proposed that Allen 
Jay, David Hadley, Eliza H. Carey, Eliza C. Arm- 
strong and John I’. Hanson be appointed to attend 
the opening of this yearly meeting Sixth month 4, 
1908. 

While in common with other Friends our family 
had looked forward to the time when we would meet 
our dear friends and have a number of them in our 
home, yet we were to be disappointed, for on Second- 
day word came that our son-in-law, A. D. Titsworth, 
Canton, Ohio, had died. His remains were brought 
to our home, and the funeral took place on First-day 
afternoon, Tenth month 24, 1907, during the time of 
the Five Years’ Meeting. It was largely attended. 
This sad event cast a gloom over our home and pre- 
vented us from having many of our friends with us. 
Yet many of them called, and I was able to attend 
a number of the sessions. I shall pass over this 
important occasion by simply saying that whenever 
present I felt that the Master was with us, and that 
Friends generally returned to their homes feeling 
that the Church had been strengthened and unified 
during the days that were spent together. 


[For Tur AMERICAN FRIEND. ] 


JOHN WOOLMAN. 


BY J. HOLLINGSWORTH WOOD. 
(Concluded. ) 


In 1746 Woolman made his first Southern jour- 
ney, passing through Monoquacy, Fairfax, Hopewell 
and Shanando, Virginia, to Perquimans, North Caro- 
lina. 

He was away about three months on this journey, 
which was made on horseback, and, as he says: 
“My companion and I traveled in harmony and 
parted in the nearness of true brotherly love.” 

It was on this journey that he first saw the mag- 
nitude of the slave traffic, and his uneasiness in 
regard to receiving the luxurious hospitality of the 
wealthy Friends who had slaves is first expressed, 
as well as the clear conviction that slavery was not 
only bad for the slaves, but also for the people who 
employed them. This’ was another case of extra- 
ordinary vision. He states his questioning in this 
way: 

“Two things were remarkable to me in this jour- 
ney: First, in regard to my entertainment. When 
T ate, drank and lodged free-cost with people who 
lived in ease on the hard labor of their slaves, I 
felt uneasy, and as my mind was inward to, the 
Lord I found this uneasiness return upon me at times 
through the whole visit. Where the masters bore a 
good share of the burden and lived frugally, so that 
their servants were well provided for and their 
labor moderate, I felt more easy, but where they 
lived in a costly way and laid heavy burdens on their 
slaves my exercise was often great and I frequently 


had conversation with them in private concerning 
it. Secondly, this trade of importing slaves from 
their native country being much encouraged among 
them, and the white people and their children so 
generally living without much labor, was frequently 
the subject of my serious thoughts. I saw in these 
Southern provinces so many vices and corruptions 
increased by this trade and this way of life that it 
appeared to me as a dark gloominess hanging over 
the land; and though now many willingly run into 
it, yet in future the consequence will be grievous 
to posterity.” 

In 1749 he married Sarah Ellis, of which occasion 
he makes the following mention: ‘About this time, 
believing it good for me to settle, and thinking seri- 
ously about a companion, my heart was turned to the 
Lord with desires that He would give me wisdom to 
proceed therein agreeably to His will, and He was 
pleased to give me a well-inclined damsel, Sarah 
Ellis, to whom I was married the 18th of Eighth 
month, 1749.” 

We can hardly follow John Woolman through all 
his journeyings, which took him in the steerage of 
a sailing vessel to England, as well as up and down 
the Atlantic coast, and must have been attended with 
great physical fatigue, as well as mental suffering, 
as he saw the condition of slaves and others who 
were victims of oppression; but his account of his 
journey of love in visiting the Indians in Penn- 
sylvania contains so beautiful a picture of his search- 
ing inquiry as to his motives that it must be included. 

As he and his wife proceed on this journey his 
mind is upset more than once by hearing of Indian 
outrages. He describes his feelings as follows: 

“In this great distress I grew jealous of myself 
lest the desire of reputation as a man firmly settled 
to persevere through dangers or the fear of disgrace 
from my returning without performing the visit 
might have some place in me. Full of these 
thoughts, I lay a great part of the night, while 
my beloved companion slept hy me, till the Lord, 
my gracious Father, who saw the conflicts of my 
soul, was pleased to give quietness. Then I was 
again strengthened to commit my life and all things 
relating thereto unto His heavenly hands, and got 
a little sleep towards day.” 

As a history of what John Woolman accomplished 
the journal is very lacking, for the reason that his 
great modesty prevents his telling, as in many 
instances, the part he took in very interesting events. 
That he was the prime influence in Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, which sent out the epistle to the 
other yearly meetings calling their attention to the 
wrongs of slavery, there can be little question. He 
was a member of the committee appointed to visit 
and reason with Friends who had slaves, and tray- 
eled to other yearly meetings where this epistle was 
received and urged Friends to see their duty in these 
matters. 

While his most noticeable efforts were directed in 
opposition to slavery, he was the same tender seeker 
after right in all lines. 
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When contemplating a journey to the West Indies 
he found the fare was less than he thought it ought 
to be on account of the trade in rum and slaves with 
those islands, and so was unwilling to go unless 
they would let him pay more, fearing that he would 
be accepting a benefit from the trade of which he 
disapproved. The journey to England was made in 
the steerage because he did not feel easy to have his 
money paid for what he calls the “superfluity of 
workmanship of several sorts” which he saw adorn- 
ing the cabin, and also because he wanted to see 
the conditions of the sailors. 

A story is told of his first appearance in London 
Yearly Meeting, which shows both the strange 
appearance of the man in his undyed clothing—he 
would not wear anything that was dyed, because dyes 
concealed dirt and injured the fabric, as well as 
merely pleased the eye—and the remarkable spiritual 
atmosphere which must have pervaded him in the 
sweetness of his discourse. 

The vessel on which he was traveling reached 
London on the morning of the Fifth-day of the week. 
John Woolman hastened to meeting. He came in 
late and without introduction, and Friends were 
apprehensive that he was an itinerant enthusiast. 
He presented his certificate from Friends in Amer- 
ica, but dissatisfaction was still evident, and someone 
remarked that perhaps the stranger Friend might 
feel that his dedication of himself to this appre- 
hended service was accepted without further labor, 
and that he might now feel free to return home. 
John Woolman sat silent a long time with the tears 
running down his cheeks. Such a reception after 
the sacrifices he had made to come and the hardships 
of the journey was almost more than could be borne. 
But the love still flowed out toward the people of 
England. 

He rose at last and stated that he could not feel 
himself released from his prospect of labor in Eng- 
land. Yet he could not travel in the ministry with- 
out the unity of Friends, and while that was withheld 
he could not feel easy to be at any cost to them. He 
could not go back, as had been suggested, but he 
was acquainted swith a mechanical trade, and while 
the impediment to his services continued he hoped 
Friends would be kindly willing to employ him in 
such business as\he was capable of, so that he might 
not be chargeable to any. 

A, deep silence prevailed over the assembly, many 
of whom were touched by the wise simplicity of the 
stranger’s words and manner. After a season of 
waiting, Woolman felt that words were given him 
to utter as a minister of Christ. The Spirit of his 
Master bore witness of them in the hearts of his 
hearers. 

When he closed, the Friend who had advised 
against. his further service rose up and humbly 
confessed his error and avowed his full unity with 
the stranger. All doubt was removed and there was 
a general expression of unity and sympathy. He 
spent about four months in service in England, when 
he was stricken with smallpox and died. - The sweet- 
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ness of his character endeared him to those who were 
in close contact with him, though the strangeness of 
his dress and manner gave him the appearance of 
austerity. 

In a letter from Esther Tuke, who cared for him 
in his last illness, she says: ‘‘Though he appeared 
to us in some things singular, and the path he trod 
straighter than the liberty some of us have thought 
the truth gives, yet I may say to thee that I cannot 
help thinking it was the way truth led him.” 

This in some small measure was the life of J one 
Woolman. 

A mystic in openings and visions of the eternal 
beauty and consolations of his Heavenly Father, he 
spent his life bearing the message of such visions to 
his brother man. 

In the rush and hurry of our life, when the com- 
plications of the striving civilization of our day 
cloud our vision and oppress our souls, take refuge 
within the covers of John Woolman’s journal, and 
spend an hour with him in attention to pure wisdom 
or universal love, and try life and action with the 
touch-stones to which his pure spirit and heavenly 
visions point, and receive of that calm and peace 
which a life in which self had no influence can 
inspire. 

New York City. 


THE JUNIOR PERIOD. 
Beginning and End. : 

Only broad and general statements can be made 
concerning the division lines between the different 
departments of the Sunday-school, especially after 
the end of the primary; but the largest factor in 
deciding when the junior period begins is the ability 
on the part of the pupils to read well enough to be 
able to read in the Bible without too much stumbling. 
The end of the period is indicated by the beginning 
of adolescence, and this fixes the junior period of the 
normal child as extending usually through the years 
nine, ten, eleven and twelve. 


Characteristics. 

The general characteristics of the children in this 
period are marked, differing in many important par- 
ticulars from those of the period before and still 
more sharply from those manifested in the adolescent 
years. There is a reaching out for and a choice of 
companions differing from the happy-go-lucky way 
in which the primary child accepts his neighbors as 
playmates, and a growing tendency to concentration 
in groups or gangs, accompanied by the most intense 
loyalty to the members of the group. The normal 
interests which have an important bearing are those 
in reading, heroes, the forces of nature, and the 
attainment of results. Intellectually, the child 
begins to seek for reality. The historic sense 
develops, and the sense of location both develops and 
matures during this period. There is a deep regard. 
for authority if rightly administered by one who 
the child feels has a right to rule over him. _Mem- 
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ory is strong and retentive. A deep-seated, though 
egoistic, sense of justice is apparent. This is pre- 
eminently a time when habits are formed and fixed. 

There are limitations here, as in every other 
period. ‘The child is and must be more or less self- 
centered, because this is a time when he must pay 
attention to himself and get himself adjusted to the 
world about him before he can send his energies out 
in service for others, as will be normal in the next 
period. The reasoning power is very weak, depend- 
ing upon sequence rather than causality. The 
interest in people is altogether in conduct and not 
at all in character; what a person does is what these 
children care about, not what he is. 


Spiritual Needs. 


The study of even these few characteristics so 
briefly stated makes it evident that the children have 
special spiritual needs; that is, certain phases of the 
great fundamental truths which underlie all religious 
teaching will make the strongest appeal and be most 
helpful at this time. For instance, in God’s relation 
to us, it is not the fatherhood of God which will 
appeal more strongly, but the kingship of God, his 
authority, his wisdom, his justice and power; but 
with this presentation of the majesty of the Creator 
must be closely associated the thought of God as a 
daily Companion, as a Saviour from the power of 
sin, and as the Giver of eternal life and a heavenly 
home. Our relation to God as subjects of the King, 
and as dependent upon him for guidance, is linked 
with the thought of the privilege of co-operating with 
him in such forms of service as are possible to chil- 
dren and in such manifestations of love as find 
natural expression in prayer, praise and worship. 

The junior in his relation to others must be 
taught to play fair, to obey those in authority, to 
co-operate heartily in the duties and joys of the home 
life, and to champion right causes, whether standing 
alone or in company with others. The duties the 
-child owes to himself which can best be taught and 
are most needed in this period are the formation of 
right personal habits, making right choices, and estab- 
lishing right conceptions of progress. 


The First Crisis. 


It is important for us to remember that there are 
certain crises which occur in the physical, mental 
and moral development of the individual, the most 
important of which are found at about the age of 
twelve or thirteen, and again at sixteen or seventeen. 
In the junior period the first crisis must be kept in 
view, and it should be the expectation that the child 
will make the definite decision to yield obedience to 
the King of kings and publicly to take this stand. 

Just here it may be well to state that this system 
of religious education is based upon the belief that 
the child is God’s child, and that it is our business as 
religious teachers to keep him so, and to lead him 
through the years when his relation to his Heavenly 
Father is not consciously realized to the time when 
that consciousness matures, keeping him all the way 


so close to the Father that when he is able to say with 
an understanding of its meaning, ‘I can put my life 
in God’s hands and endeavor always to obey him,” 
and hears his conscience say, “I ought to do this,” 
the answer will be, “I will.” In this period what 
may be termed the legalistic appeal is strong, and 
normal children may be expected to look upon it 
almost as a matter of course that one should decide 
to obey the God who is the Creator and Ruler of 
the universe.—Josephine L. Baldwin, in the Junior 
Teacher's Text-book. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


THE LAYMEN’S MOVEMENT. 


BY CHARLES E. TEBBETTS. 


One of the greatest movements ever inaugurated 
in the missionary enterprise is that of the laymen. 
At the time of the centennial celebration of the 
Haystack prayer meeting, in Eleventh month, 1906, 
a band of Christian men became convinced that the 
men of the Church were failing in their duty. They 
saw that to organize a men’s missionary society 
would be to lessen the sense of responsibility on the 
Church, which was founded by our Lord for the very 
purpose of carrying the Gospel to the world. So 
they started a movement to arouse the men of the 
Church to their duty. A number of men, 60 or 
more, made a tour of the mission stations of the 
world at their own charges, to see whether they were 
conducted on a business basis, and whether there 
was any foundation of truth in current criticisms. 
They came back able to say on first-hand authority 
that, as a business enterprise, missions were as thor- 
oughly organized as any other great undertaking of 
our age, and that current criticism had very little, 
if any, foundation in fact. 

The organization of the laymen’s movement is 
very simple. J. Campbell White was chosen as 
general secretary, with a small stenographic force 
at the central office to conduct correspondence. A 
company of Christian business men, of which 
Samuel B. Capen is president, stands behind it in 
a business way. A campaign was inaugurated to 
reach the Christian men of the churches in our larger 
cities. It has for its object the immediate carry- 
ing of the Gospel to the entire world. 

The most significant campaign yet completed is 
that of Canada. There was first a campaign in 
seven cities of eastern Canada; then another of 24 
cities from Atlantic to Pacific, conducted almost 
entirely by the laymen. It has the heartiest sup- 
port of the ministry and official bodies of all denom- 
inations. A great conference at Toronto closed the 
campaign. There were present over 4,000 of the 
leading Christian men of all the churches from 
all parts of the Dominion. The report of the con- 
ference is one of the most valuable books on the 
missionary enterprise that I have ever seen. It con- 
tains brief. addresses, given on all phases of the 
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missionary problem, by the best-informed men of the 
world, in concentrated essence. There were present, 
and taking leading part, high officials in govern- 
ment position, editors of great influential journals, 
and leaders in all departments of life. Sir Andrew 
Fraser, lieutenant-governor of India, and for thirty- 
seven years an officer there under the British govert- 
ment, came across the ocean on purpose to be present, 
and gave some splendid addresses, which alone are 
worth the cost of the book.* They determined, 
in a splendid statement, that the churches of Canada 
should definitely undertake to carry the Gospel to 
their proportionate share of the world. 

A similar campaign is now under way in this 
country. It is proposed to make about 75 of the 
larger cities the centers from which every Protestant 
congregation in the country can be reached, with 
a three weeks’ educational and inspirational cam- 
paign to lead Christian people to see the oppor- 
tunity and urgency of the present time. All the 
leading missionary boards are co-operating. It is 
devoutly hoped that it may not only be a great mis- 
sionary awakening, but also bring a great quickening 
in the spiritual life of our home churches. To this 
end the prayers of all Christian people are earnestly 
sought. 

Before this can reach the readers of Tur Ament- 
cAN Frrenp, the campaign will already have been 
completed through part of New England. The other 
points that are central for Friends in the near 
future are as follows: Washington, Eleventh month, 
11th-14th; Baltimore, 16th-18th; Philadelphia, 
18th-21st; Harrisburg and Scranton, 22d-24th; 
Hartford, Conn., and Portland, Me, 27th-30th; 
Detroit, Twelfth month 4th-7th; Syracuse, 8th-10th ; 
Schenectady, 11th-14th; New York City, First month 
9th-16th; Greensboro, N. C., 12th-14th; Wheeling 
and Dayton, 25th-27th; Cincinnati and Nashville, 
28th-30th. The dates for the rest of the country I 
will announce later, 

I am very anxious that Friends get the full bene- 
fit of this movement. It will mean much to the 
spiritual hfe of our meetings. I fully believe that 
God designs to use it for bringing in His kingdom 
in a measure greater than any movement the Chris- 
tian Church has ever seen. I ask Friends every- 
where to remember it in their prayers, and that repre- 
sentative men arrange to attend the center most 
convenient for them and carry the inspiration back 
to their home meetings. 


There is no use in praying to God about our diffi- 
culties if we mean to keep on fretting about them.— 
Matthew Simpson. 


Keep the blessings at the fore, 
Press the murmurs back awhile; 

Others’ hearts are troubled sore, 
Needing cheerful words and smile. 


*One dollar, “Canada’s Missionary Congress,” published by 
Canadian Council, Laymen’s Missionary Movement, Toronto. 


Some Viefos on Present Day Topirs. 


THE QUALITY OF SILENCE. 


BY DAVID BUFFUM. 


I read with interest the recent articles in Tur 
American Frrenp about “How a Friends Meeting 
Should Be Conducted.” So much of my life has 
been passed away from Friends and their associations 
that I do not feel qualified to express an opinion on 
the subject. It is possible, however, that this very 
fact of having been thrown more exclusively with 
non-members has given me a better opportunity of 
judging how our Society and its usages appear from 
the outside. If the reader will be so kind as to 
receive what I say as merely expressive of this out- 
side view, and in nowise presuming to say what the 
form of our meetings should be, I have a few words 
which may not, perhaps, be wholly without value. 

To begin with, the world at large does not accord 
to Friends at the present day the respect that it did 
in former times. In adopting emotional and some- 
times sensational methods to add to membership, and 
in copying, in greater or less degree, the forms and 
phraseology of other Churches—notably, the practi- 
cal elimination of silence, the introduction of 
so-called music and the pastoral system—the Friends 
have lost prestige. There is no question about this, 
at least as far as the Eastern States are concerned. 

This in itself would be of little consequence, were 
it not that it at once raises the question whether this 
elimination may not be owing to some real loss or 
retrogression within the Society. And I trust I may 
be pardoned for going back a little to point out one 
want in our human nature, as old as the world itself, 
that in the past was better satisfied in the Friends 
meeting than now. 

It is as natural to a human being, when under 
stress of sorrow, perplexity or world-sickness, to seek 
silence and aloofness from the world as it is to a 
wounded animal to leave the herd and retire to some 
secluded spot where it can lick its wounds and be 
unmolested till it dies or recovers. Cowper voices 
this want in the familiar lines: 

“O for a lodge in some vast wilderness 
Some boundless contiguity of shade, 
Where rumor of oppression and deceit, 
Of unsuccessful or successful war 
Might néver reach me more.” 

Byron repeatedly touches upon a similar theme— 
the remoteness and silence where: 


“stirs the feeling infinite, so felt 
In solitude where we are Jeast alone.” 


And Longfellow extols the spiritual strength to 
be derived from solitude and the eternity and still- 
ness of the heavens: 


“O star of strength! I see thee stand 
And smile upon my pain. 
Thou beckonest with thy mailed hand 
And I am strong again.” 
The list of quotations could be much prolonged, 
but it is sufficient to say that the principle touched 
upon—the healing, soothing, strengthening effect of 
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silence and aloofness—was recognized by thoughtful 
men in all ages. 

For the fruits of this we have not far to search; 
history abounds in examples. There is no doubt that 
Moses, in his lonely vigils as he guarded the flocks 
of Jethro in Midian, ripened and gathered strength 
for the great undertaking that lay before him. ¢ Mar- 
tin Luther spent many days in solitude and medita- 
tion before he nailed the theses to the church door 
and sent forth the challenge that was to reform the 
world. And it was in the month Romadhau, which 
Mahomet made it his yearly practice to spend in 
retirement and silence, that he unfolded to his wife, 
Kadijah, the vision of the new faith that was to shed 
its light on the Arabian nation and lift it to a new era 
of civilization .and power. 

History has not ranked George Fox alongside of 
Mahomet or Martin Luther as their equal in great- 
ness; and yet I am not sure but that it must ulti- 
mately do so. He was, beyond question, a great man, 
no less a prophet than they, and as far in advance 
of his times; and it is curious to note how, in 
the minds of thinking men, the estimate of his great- 
ness has constantly risen. He occupies a different 
place now from what he did twenty years ago. In 
the different colleges and universities his claim to 
greatness is now generally admitted, though its 
degree, as yet, does not seem to have become fixed. 
And if ever a cult was born of silence and medita- 
tion, it is that of the Quaker. He tells us that he 
sat in hollow trees; not even the woods gave him 
the seclusion and silence he sought, and he was fain 
to find, even in the forest, the stillness of an inner 
sanctuary. 

And look at the result!—the absolute denial of 
all priestly power and of any need for priestly inter- 
vention, and the pruning out of all the needless forms 
and ceremonies which had encumbered the Church. 
That its significance as a world-power was widely 
recognized by others than his followers need hardly 
be said. “Thus,” says Carlyle, “from the lowest 
depth there is a path to the loftiest height, and for 
the poor also a Gospel has been published.” And, 
comparing the new faith with the philosophy of 
Diogenes—the doctrine of the man who lived in a 
tub with the doctrine of the man who wore “a 
perennial suit of leather,’ he says: “Great, truly, 
was that tub, a temple from which man’s dignity 
and divinity was scornfully preached; but greater is 
the leather hull, for the same sermon was preached 
there, and not in scorn, but in love.” 

We may be sure that the man who fled to the forest 
for solitude and sat in hollow trees for a greater 
seclusion gave to silence and meditation a large place 
in the Church that he founded; and it may be 
doubted if any feature of Quakerism was, until 
recent years, more valued or more carefully cher- 
ished; to how many it has proved a boon can never 
be known. But that it is valued outside of our 
Society I do know, for I have many times had non- 
members say to me: “I would like to go to a Friends 
meeting if I could only find a silent one. The 


Quakers spoiled their service when they cut out 
silence.” 

My mind goes back to the meeting where I used 
to go with my father when a boy. The membership 
was very small, and there was no lack of silence, and 
I do not remember, even as a boy, to have found the 
latter irksome. Annabella Winn was the most fre- 
quent speaker. Her communications were always 
short, couched in beautiful language, and so soothing 
and restful as to seem a part of the silence, rather 
than a break in it. “Progressive” Friends called 
the meeting “dead,” and, remembering both the term 
and the meeting, I have had a liking for “dead” 
meetings ever since. 

In contrast to this, let us look at a type of meeting 
by no means uncommon at the present day. The dif- 
ference is marked. There is no silence now, no 
“gathering into the stillness,” but rather an endless 
chain of words; no restfulness, but 

“Women with tongues 


Like polar needles, ever on the jar. 


Men, plugless word-spouts, whose deep fountains are 
Within their lungs.” 


¢ 


Nor, to one whose ideas of Quakerism were formed 
so long ago as mine, is the present-day meeting 
wholly without its surprises. Recently, when talk- 
ing with a Friend minister (who was quite careful 
to tell me he was pastor of a Friends “church”), I 
spoke of some of the peculiar features of a certain 
rather isolated locality. “Why, I’ve been there,” 
he said; “I went over there two years ago to marry 
a couple.” I asked him by what ceremony. “By 
the Friends ceremony, of course,” he said. My 
curiosity being aroused, I afterwards asked the 
bride’s father, who was a birthright member, what 
the ceremony was. He said he didn’t exactly know, 
but he guessed it was all right; the marriage held, 
anyway. 

I am still a little puzzled as to how it was done 
and also as to how many would consider it an 
improvement on the old way that so many of us 
were married by and that Longfellow has celebrated 
in his beautiful poem, “Elizabeth”: 


“Then John Estaugh came back o’er the sea for the gift that 
was offered, 

Better than houses or lands, the gift of a woman’s affection. 

And on the First-day that followed he rose in the silent 
assembly, 

Holding in his strong hand a hand that trembled a little 

Promising to be kind and true and faithful in all things. 

Such were the marriage rites of John and Elizabeth Estaugh.” 


And yet, although some of the usages of the latter- 
day Friends may seem a little foreign—their ban- 
ners, to borrow a figure of speech, sometimes bear- 
ing strange devices and held aloft by unfamiliar 
hands—I am well aware that there are many to 
whom the quiet, old-time meeting, with its long 
periods of silence, would not appeal. Especially is 
this true of new members and of young people in 
the rural districts. I remember frequently hearing 
my father and grandfather say that the appreciation 
of silence presupposed a certain degree of mental 
discipline, and that that was why Quakerism was 
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never destined to become popular with the masses. 
If that is true (and I believe it is), is there not a 
reasonable hope that the gradually increasing culture 
among Friends will result in a renewed appreciation 
of this feature ? 

Again I must ask my reader to remember that 
it is not my purpose to say how a Friends meeting 
should be conducted, but simply to show how some 
of these things appear when reviewed, as it were, 
from the outside. And, loving, as I do, the faith 
of my forefathers, and believing that the element 
_ of silence imposed by the founder of our Society 
cannot be eliminated without real and appreciable 
loss, I have tried to show that its need lies deep in 
our human nature and is not, as I have sometimes 
heard argued, an acquired thing, even though mental 
discipline may give it an additional value. 


Prudence Island, R. I. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselves 


F. C. Stanley, formerly of Greentown, Ind., is now residing 
at 901 Spencer Avenue, Marion, Ind. 

George W. Macy, Maryville, Kan. has just passed his 
ninetieth birthday and was cheered by receiving 85 postals and 
three letters with kind wishes. 


The next Kansas Yearly Meeting will meet the first Fourth- 
day after the first First-day in Ninth month, 1910, which 
occurs on the seventh of the month. 


Charles N. Franklin, Vermont, has been conducting Evan- 
gelical meetings at Batavia, N. Y. The results are encourag- 
ing. Several parents have been reached through their children. 


Rufus M. Jones spoke on “Growing Christian Fellowship” 
before a company of Friends in Pittsburg, Pa., the afternoon 
of the 30th ult. and attended meeting there the following 
morning. 

Amos Kenworthy, Whittier, Cal., went to Haviland, Kan., 
after the yearly meeting closed and held a series of meetings 
from the 17th to the 26th ult, 17 sessions in all. His services 
were well received and Friends feel sure that much good was 
done. 

Friends at High Point, N. C., have prepared a directory 
of the monthly meeting. It contains a list of the officers and 
standing committees, a short historical sketch, and a roll of 
members. Other meetings would do well to follow this 
example. ry 

A new Friends paper is to be started in Kansas Yearly 
Meeting about the first of next year. It will be known as 
The Central Friend, and Professor Edgar H. Stranahan is 
to be editor in chief; Homer Cox, assistant editor, and Henry 
C. Fellow, business manager. 

In spite of the greatest competition that has ever been 
experienced in Iowa among the colleges, Penn College has 
moved forward both as to number of students and grade of 
instruction so that it has been reinstated by the State Board 
of Education in Class “A” of accredited colleges. 

The principal of Westtown Boarding School and his wife 
gave their annual “Senior Camp Supper” the afternoon and 
evening of the 23d ult. Every person present had previously 
made a small boat, and the sailing of these boats on the 
Chester Creek constituted the afternoon’s entertainment. 

We recently published an account of the dedication of the 
new meeting house at Pleasant Hill, Nebraska, together with a 
picture of building and other illustrations. We are now 
pleased to learn that the next meeting of Platte Valley Quar- 
terly Meeting, of which Pleasant Hill is a part, is to be held 
there. The dates aré Eleventh month roth, 20th and atst. 


The Friends of Argonia, Kan, held a re-union the 23d and. 
24th ult. Invitations were issued to many who had formerly 
belonged to the meeting and several responded. A history of 
the monthly meeting for the twenty-seven years of its exist- 
ance was read and supplemented by a number who personally 
knew much of the early history. 

L. Clarkson Hinshaw, yearly meeting superintendent of. 
evangelistic work, was present and gave two fine doctrinal, 
discourses. A brief memorial service was held for a number 
who figtired largely in the work and have now gone to their 
rewards. } 

A splendid social time, with dinner in the church, was a fea- 
ture of the program on Seventh-day. 

Bertha Stubbs has begun her second year’s pastoral work 
in Argonia Monthly Meeting. 

Charles F. Coffin, Chicago, attended the meeting for wor- 
ship at South Eighth Street Meeting, Richmond, Ind., First- 
day morning the 24th ult. He was one of the founders of this 
meeting, but has been absent for several years. He spoke 
freely of the early history of the meeting and recalled many 
Friends who have departed. Benjamin Johnson and him- 
self were the only ones present who were among the charter 
members. 

President Isaac Sharpless spoke before’ an interested group 
of Philadelphia Friends at a tea meeting at Twelth Street 
Meeting House the evening of the 25th ult. His theme was 
“Western Quakerism” as he saw it on his recent lecture tour. 
He believes Western Quakerism could be much improved by 
an infusion of the solidity, and sober spirituality of more 
conservative Friends, and he also feels that Philadelphia 
Friends could do more if they were animated with the aggres- 
sive spirit of the Western Quakers. 

The enrollment at Nebraska Central College has reached 
sixty, exclusive of the music department. 

Plans have been made for the organization of a new literary 
society to take the place of the Spartan Society. A strong 
constitution has been adopted and promoters feel confident of 
its success. Prospects are good for strong society work in the 
college this year. 

Some of the faculty and students have been assisting in the 
Bible school work in the school-house southwest of town. 


Edward Grubb finishes his reply to St. Loe Strachey’s great 
argument in favor of militarism in the current number of The 
British Friend. The articles are to appear in book form 
(Headly Bros., London; Walter H. Jenkins, Philadelphia), 
and will make a very timely tract on Peace. Loe Strachey 
calls his book “A New Way of Life,’ while Edward Grubb 
entitles his “The True Way of Life.” Though little given to 
the use of exclamations we wish to add an “Amen” to Edward 
Grubb’s defense of the Quaker position on this subject. 


The local political issue in Richmond, Ind. is the question 
of an “open” or a “closed” city. The present mayor, Dr. 
Zimmerman, who favors the former policy, is seeking re-elec- 
tion. The voters of the West Side Friends Meeting decided 
it would strengthen their opposition to him if their view was 
published, accordingly they issued the following: 

Resolved: That the voters of the West Side Friends Meet- 
ing, in view of his past record, enter a sincere and vigorous 
protest against the election of Dr. Zimmerman as the Mayor 
of Richmond and pledge our support to the candidacy of 
Pettis A. Reid. 


Friendsville (Tenn.) Quarterly Meeting was held at 
Hickory Valley the 22d, 23d and 24th ult. Margaret Hackney, 
North Carolina, but formerly of this meeting, was the visiting 
minister. Her messages were very helpful and the meetings 
were seasons of blessing. 

Friendsville Academy is having a successful year, with 
Prof. Daniel Lawrence as principal. 

The Maryville Friends Meeting is taking on new life and 
building up under the pastoral care of Joseph and Maude 
Hoskins; and the new meeting in Knoxville is having a 
gradual but steady development. 


Since Ninth month 19th, when Harrisburg Friends began’ 
holding regular First-day meetings in their quarters at 110 S. 
Second Street, they have enjoyed visits and messages from 
Elizabeth Lloyd, Lansdowne, Pa.; J. Harvey Borton, Moores-. 


ton, N. J,; Sarah, T. Linville, Philadelphia ; Alfred C.. Garrett, 
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Germantown, and Barclay an i 
ail on different Fister d Emma D. Eyre, Dolington, Pa., 
The Reading Circle meeting, arranged for the 11th ult. had 
to be postponed on account of a heavy thunderstorm just 
before the hour of gathering. On the following Second-day 
evening, Alfred C. Garrett gave an excellent informal address 
on “Right Thinking in Religion.” 
The next Second-day evening meeting will be held at the 
home of T. M. Mauk, 330 Reily Street on Eleventh month 8th. 
At the Annual meeting of the American Friends Board of 
Foreign Missions it was deemed wise and essential to the best 


progress of the work to have a committee appointed on can- 


didates for missionary work which is called for by one of the 
by-laws. This committee is not expected to organize or hold 
meetings of its own, but each one is to use such measures as 
seems best to find young people who are looking toward the 
mission field, and advise with and encourage them in their 
preparation. 

‘The following names constitute this committee: M. A. 
Gifford, Moses Brown School, Providence, R. I.; A. Viola 
Horisburg, 1416 McCullough Street, Baltimore, Md.; Mary C. 
Woody, Guilford College, N. C.; Anna P. Birdsall, Waikill, 
N. Y.; Richard R. Newby, Wilmington, O.; Levi Pennington, 
Earlham, Ind.; Dr. Stephen Hadley, Oskaloosa, Iowa; Edgar 
H. Stranahan, 1811 W. Maple Street, Wichita, Kan.; Abijah 
Weaver, Newberg, Ore.; Prof. Charles Lewis, Whittier, Cal., 
and George H. Moore, Kokomo, Ind. 

The new meeting at Fremont, Neb., is a live group of 
Friends, the membership numbers almost a score and a steady 
growth is anticipated. Nebraska Friends have been helping 
to provide a:'meeting place. Several hundred dollars are yet 
needed to dedicate the house free of debt. 

E. D. Peckham, in a recent letter from Fremont, says: 
“An earnest and unified spirit prevails throughout the mem- 


‘bership. We are now located in our building, which is under- 


.going repairs that will put it in first-class condition. 


Tt: as 


significant that a wholesale liquor house stands just across 


building and a hotel bar. 


the street from us and only an alley intervenes between our 
The liquor forces have shown their 
concern over the situation by an unsuccessful attempt to stop 
the repairing of the building besides offering, according to the 
story of one of the previous owners, $500 advance in price 
after it was too late. We earnestly solicit the prayers of God’s 
people that our work may greatly advance the kingdom in Fre- 


mont and thereby thwart the work of evil.” 


The Friend (London) for the 15th ult. is devoted to a 


study of Britain’s work in Africa, especially the missionary 


efforts of Friends. Much territory in the Dark Continent 
is now dominated by British influence and while mis-rule is 
not altogether wanting, there is much to be said in favor of 
the white man’s presence there. “The abolition of slavery,” 
so the editor points out, “has followed the introduction of 
British government, inevitably, though tardily in some cases, 
the most recent example that of Zanzibar and Pemba. In 
Egypt the entrance of Britain has put an end, with small 
exception, to the system of forced labor, which is next door to 
slavery. Vigilance is necessary at times to prevent the intro- 
duction of slavery under other guises, such as that of inden- 
ture. But on the whole the natives of Africa have reason to 
be thankful for British protection from Arab raids. There is, 


‘however, another danger against which the governing power in 


“missionary conference was held at Nairobi, B. 


of our colonies 


Africa needs always to be on guard, the evil of intoxicants. In 
Western Africa, especially, the ‘fire water’ has penetrated, with 
disastrous effects on the uneducated natives. Serious as are 
the effects of alcohol on the white man, they are much more 
rapid on the uncivilized negro, who has not learned the ele- 
ments of control. Whatever the rule for the white man, 
whether prohibition, local option, or high license, for the 
native African prohibition is the only legitimate rule, as some 
and protectorates have discovered and 
enforced.” 


The following editorial appears in the current number of 


The Missionary Review of the World: “In June, a united 
E. A., where 


“there were gathered forty-five missionaries from eight differ- 


ent missions, stretching from Pemba in the Indian Ocean to 
Uganda on Lake Victoria. On many matters there was 


‘naturally wide divergence of opinion, but, through the entire 


four days, there was at the same time a warm, Christian spirit 


of unity. 


The most important matter before the conference was the 


proposal for one united, self-governing, self-propagating 
native church for British-East Africa. The representatives 
of the various missions were called upon to state what they 
considered the chief difficulties to such a proposal. A strong, 
representative. committee of eleven members was appointed 
to draw up some definite plan to submit to the next confer- 
ence Out of this number a sub-committee of four was chosen 
to work out the preliminary draft. This latter committee is 
composed of Dr. H. E. Scott ,Church of Scotland, chairman; 
Rey. J. J. Willis, Church of England; Rev. C. E. Hurlburt, 
Africa Inland Mission, and W. R. Hotchkiss, Friends. 
Friends in the homeland are asked to pray much that the 
Spirit of our Lord may guide this committee and may bend 
every will to the complete obedience of Christ. 

“Forty-five missionaries were present, representing eight 
different missionary societies; The Church Missionary Society, 
the Africa Inland Mission, the Mennonites, the Friends’ 
Industrial Mission, the American Friends Society, the Scotch 
Presbyterian Mission, the Seventh-day Adventists, and the 
Primitive Methodists. Such a variety might seem to preclude 
harmony of views, but the spirit of prayer that prevailed 
brought about a unity of spirit. 

“Whatever degree of greater uniformity in worship and 
Church government may be arrived at for the founding of a 
common native church for East Africa, a great deal was done 
toward laying the foundations of such uniformity. In the 
formation of a common native church it was agreed: 

“(1) That the Bible should be accepted as the standard of 
belief, and that what is not contained therein, or can be proved 
thereby, should not be taught as necessary to salvation. 

“(2) That the Apostles and Nicene Creeds should be 
accepted as an expression of the faith of the Church. 

“(3) That the two Sacraments should be duly admin- 
istered. 

“(4) That there should be a duly ordered and properly 
safeguarded ministry in the Church. 

“The members of the Friends Mission personally agreed 
to the use of the outward forms in the Sacraments, but 
expressed a doubt as to whether the supporters of their mis- 
sions would be ready to accept them. The Presbyterians felt 
that the permanent appointment of an ordained man as Bishop 
of the Church in East Africa, would be a difficulty with them. 
All agreed that a common form of liturgy would be of great 
use in conducting church services; and it was decided that a 
liturgy of prayers used in the Christian Church, including the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Creeds and Ten Commandments, should 
be drawn up by the selected committee. 

“Another important resolution was passed, that while men 
should not be pressed to put away their ‘wives’ in order to 
be baptized, yet that no polygamist should be baptized. It was 
understood that men having more than one ‘wife’ might be 
accepted as catechumens, but that they could not be baptized,” . 


MARRIED. 


Cuasr-Brunxk.—In Chicago, Ill, Eighth month 26, 1900, 
Thomas Herbert Chase, son of the late Thomas Chase, and 
Elizabeth Clifford Brunk, Chicago, III. 


Dr Vare-Jay.—At Brooklyn, N. Y., Ninth month 26, 1909, 
Jessie Monteze Jay, daughter of Isaiah Jay and wife, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., and Arthur N. De Vare, Brooklyn. 


SHARPLESS-SANGREE.—At Haddonfield, N. J., Tenth month 
26, 1909, Dr. Frederick C. Sharpless, son of Isaac and Lydia C. 
Sharpless, Haverford, and Luise Sangree. The young people 
will make their future home at Rosemont, Pa. 


DIED. 


Com.—At her home near Pleasant Plain, Towa, Tenth 
month 18, 1909, Dora Jones Coil, daughter of David H. and 
Rebecca E. Jones, aged thirty-five years. : 


Knicut.—At his home, Guilford College, N. C., Ninth 
month 27, 1909, Julius O. Knight, aged fifty-two years. The 
deceased was a consistent member of New Garden Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Lowver.—At the home of her daughter, Delitha Lowder 
Spayde, Humboldt, Iowa, Tenth month 2, 1900, Ella Lowder, 
wife of Charles Lowder, formerly of Plainfield, Ind., but later 
of Providence, Iowa, in the eighty-sixth year of her age. 
She was a life-long member of Friends, and her gentle Chris- 
tian life endeared her to all who knew her. 
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Che International Lesson 


FOURTH QUARTER. 
ELEVENTH MONTH 14, 1909. 
PAUL IN ROME. 


Acts 28 


LESSON VII. 


$ II-31. 
For special study, Acts 28 : 11-24, 30, 31. 


Gorpen Text.—I am not ashamed of the 
Gospel of Christ; for it is the power of God 
unto salvation to everyone that believeth. 
Rom, 1 : 16. 

DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 

Second-day, Eleventh 
Rome. Acts 28 : 11-22. 

Third-day. Paul in Rome. Acts 28: 23-31. 

Fourth-day. The words of Isaiah. Isa. 6: 
-10. 


month 8th. Paul in 


Fifth-day. Christ in the scriptures. John 
5 : 39-47. ; 

Sixth-day. Hearing without profit. Rom. 
IO : 13-21. 

Seventh-day. Hindrance of unbelief. Heb. 
3: 7-19. 

First-day. Shut out. Heb. 4 : 1-11. 


Time.—Probably February 59 or 60 
A. D. 

Place.—First, Melita (Malta) ; 
the route to Rome, and Rome itself, 

Ruler.—Nero, Emperor of the Roman 
Empire. 

The whole section should be carefully 
read in the Revised Version. 

The account of Luke is very brief, and 
there is much left untold which would 


then 


THE WAY OUT. 
CHANGE OF FOOD BROUGHT SUCCESS AND 
HAPPINESS, 


An ambitious but delicate girl, after 
failing to go through school on account 
ot nervousness and hysteria, found in 
Grape-Nuts the only thing that seemed 
to build her up and furnish her the 
peace of health. 

“From infancy,” she says, “I have not 
been strong. Being ambitious to learn 
at any cost I finally got to the High 
School but soon had to abandon my 
studies on account of nervous prostra- 
tion and hysteria. 

“My food did not agree with me, I 
grew thin and despondent. I could not 
enjoy the simplest social affair for I 
suffered constantly from nervousness in 
spite of all sorts of medicines. 

“This wretched condition continued 
until I was twenty-five, when I became 
interested in the letters of those who 
had cases like mine and who were being 
cured by eating Grape-Nuts. 

“I had little faith, but procured a box 
and after the first dish I experienced a 
peculiar satisfied feeling that I had never 
gained from any ordinary food. I slept 
and rested better that night and in a few 
days began to grow stronger. 

“T had a new feeling of peace and rest- 
fulness. In a few weeks, to my great 
joy, the headaches and nervousness left 
me and life became bright and hopeful. 
I resumed my studies and later taught 
ten months with ease—of course using 
Grape-Nuts every day. It is now four 
years since I began to use Grape-Nuts, 
I am the mistress of a happy home and 
the old weakness has never returned.” 

Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
terest. 


Absolutely 25 


Pure: 


» Baking Powder 
improves the flavor 
=. and adds to the 
healthfulness 


[Eleventh month 


have been of intense interest. What did 
Paul do during the three months he was 
in that small island? Were many converts 
made? What effect did all the incidents 
have upon Julius the Roman officer who 
had charge of Paul? ‘These and many 
other questions rise in our minds, but 
must be left unanswered. We may, 
however, be sure that Paul could not be 
in a place three months and. not preach 
the Gospel with effect. There can be no 
doubt that Paul made a deep impression 
on the islanders (verse Io.) 


The fact that the travelers remained 
three months on an island so near Italy 
(60 miles from Sicily), and that a ship 
wintered there (verse It) shows the 
conditions of navigation in the first cen- 
tury. From Pliny the elder, the Roman 
writer, we learn that navigation in the 
Mediterranean began early in February. 

11. “A ship of Alexandria.” Prob- 
ably laden with grain.” Whose sign 
was “The Twin Brothers.” That is, 
Castor and Pollux as in the A.V. It is 
meant that the vessel had two figure- 
heads, probably one on each side of the 
prow. The twins were the patron deities 
of sailors. “We.” Paul, Luke, Aris- 
tarchus, and possibly Julius the Centur- 
ion. What became of the other ship- 
wrecked company is not told. 

12, “And touching at Syracuse.” R. V. 
This important port of Sicily was about 
90 miles from Malta. It was a Greek 
city though it had been long under 
Roman rule. We should infer that 
there were no Christians there or they 
would have been mentioned as in verse 
T4. 

13. “And from thence we made a cir- 
cuit.” R. V. This was done either on 
account of the character of the coast, for 
vessels sailed close in shore, or on 
account of some changes in the wind. 
“Rhegium.” The modern Reggio on 
the Italian side of the strait separating 


Italy and Sicily. “The South wind.” 
This was favorable for them, as-may be 
seen from the map. “Pu-té-o-li.” This 
town was due north about 200 miles 
from Rhegium. It was then, as Naples 
is now, the chief port of southern Italy. 
Its name may be derived from the odor 
of the sulphurous springs there, which 
still exist, as the writer of these notes 
can testify. Its modern name is Poz- 
zuoli. It is about eight miles north of 
Naples. 

14. There were Jews in Puteoli, and 
this in part accounts for the presence 
of Christians. That Paul should have 
been allowed to stay a week, as is 
implied, indicates the respect the cen- 
turion must have had for him. “So we 
came to Rome.” By land. The distance 
was about 130 miles, but how Paul 
traveled is not told. 

15. “When they heard of us.” Some- 
one had carried word of their arrival at 
Puteoli. “Appii Forum.” Better, as in 
R. V. “The Market of Appius.” It was 
43 miles from Rome. It was on the 
great Appian Way or Road, the north- 
ern terminus of a canal, and a great 
stopping place for travelers. Horace, 
the Roman poet, speaks of it in his 
satires. "The company coming to meet 
Paul shows how well known he was. 
His Epistle to the Romans had been 
written rather more than two years 
earlier. “The Three Taverns.” This 
place was about 30 miles from Rome and 
here another company of Roman Chris- 
tians met Paul. “Took courage.” As 
Paul neared the great city where he felt 
a great service, or great suffering 
awaited him it was natural that he 
should feel somewhat cast down. (Com- 
pare Rom. 1 : 11-15; Acts.23 : If.) 

16. “And when we entered into Rome 
Paul was suffered to abide by himself 
with the soldier that guarded him. R. V. 
The Revised Version omits the rest of 
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the verse. This was a special favor. It 
may have been due to the report of 
Julius the centurion, or to the report of 
Festus (Acts 26:31) or to both. It 
appears from verse 20 that, as usual, 
Paul was chained to the soldier, and 
there is no reason to doubt that this 
continued to be the case until the con- 
clusion of his trial. (See Phil. 1 : 13-14; 
Col. 4:18; Philemon to : 13.) 

17. Paul lgst no time in stating his 
case before his fellow-countrymen who 
were in Rome. 

19. Though there is no direct state- 
ment of the fact of the Jews speaking 
against Paul as stated in this verse, it is 
reasonable to suppose that Paul would 
not have appealed to Caesar, unless 
something of the kind had occurred. He 
had appealed for self-defence, not to 
accuse “his nation,” 

20. “For the hope of Israel.” He pro- 
claimed the Messiah—the Hope of 
Tsrael. 

21. They had not heard of this special 
event—not that they had never heard of 
Paul. 

22. They had probably heard false 
stories of the customs and worship of 
the Christians, but they were at least 
ready to listen to Paul’s explanations. 


23, 24. The day was selected by 
mutual agreement. “Taw—and—the 
prophets.” He approached them on 


common ground. 

25-28. It is not to be supposed that 
Paul spoke in a denunciatory way; he 
was telling them the state of their case 
and how they were condemned by their 


own reverenced prophets. 


29. This verse is omitted in the 


Revised Version. 


THE DIFFERENCE. 


COFFEE USUALLY MEANS SICKNESS BUT 
POSTUM ALWAYS MEANS HEALTH. 


Those who have never tried the exper- 
iment of leaving off coffee and drinking 
Postum in its place and in this way 
regaining health and happiness can 
learn much from the experience of 
others who have made the trial. 

One who knows says: “I drank coffee 
for breakfast every morning until I had 
terrible attacks of indigestion producing 
days of discomfort and nights of sleep- 
lessness. I tried to give up the use of 
coffee entirely but found it hard to go 
from hot coffee to a glass of water. 
Then I tried Postum. 

“It was good and the effect was so 
pleasant that I soon learned to love it 
and have used it for several years. | 
improved immediately after I left off 
coffee and took on Postum and am now 
entirely cured of my indigestion and 
other troubles all of which were due to 
coffee. I am now well and contented 
and all because I changed from coffee 
to’ Postum. 

“Postum is much easier to make right 
every time than coffee for it is so even 
and always reliable. We never use 
coffee now in our family. We use 
Posttm and are always well.” 

“There’s a Reason” and it is proved 
by trial. 

Look in pkgs. for a copy of the famdus 
little book, “The Road to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of hwman 
interest. 


30, 31. “Two whole years.” “This is 
a definite statement, and if Paul reached 
Rome in February 59 or 60 A. D., he 
was liberated in February 61 or 62. 
(Compare Phil. 2 :25-28; 4 : 10-18.) 
Some students question. whether Paul 
was set free, but the majority believe 
that he was. The abrupt end of the book 
of Acts has not been very satisfactorily 
explained. Some think that Luke said 
no more because he knew no more; in 
other words Acts was written about two 
years after Paul reached Rome. 


will of the Lord, steadfast, unmoveable, 
always abounding in His work. If we 
have aught to say of omissions in the 
story we are studying, it is that it 
relates so exclusively to the efforts and 
experiences of its characters in attain- 
ing their individual salvation, and there 
is no depicting of the duties and joys 
of service by means of which we are to 
work out our salvation with fear and 
trembling, but with faith and confidence 
that shall be fruitful to our own joy and 
to the good of others. 


Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1124 Park 
Road, Washington, D. C.] 


PILGRIM’S PROGRESS SERIES. 
XI. BEULAH LAND. 
Isa. 62 : 3-5. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Second-day, Eleventh month 8th. Beulah 
land, the heart. Rom. 14 : 16-19. 


Third-day. A land of heart-peace. John 16: 
Ben 33. 


Fourth-day. A land of plenty. Jer. 31: 
12-14, 25, 26. 


Fifth-day. A land of joy. 
14. 

Sixth-day. A land of fellowship. Gal. 5: 
255003) (6. 

Seventh-day. A land of love. I Cor. 13: 
I-13. 

Bunyan places Beulah Land near the 
end of the journey, perhaps because it 
seemed to him one could only reach its 
joys and assurances after the discipline 
and tutelage of a lifetime; or perhaps 
it was only because he must place it 
somewhere, and this seemed more fitting 
than before the experience in Doubting 
Castle, and other distresses and _ trials. 
However it may be, does it not seem 
from all that we have seen of Chris- 


Isa. 66 : 10-12, 


tian’s journey that there are constantly 


within our possible appreciation glimpses 
of the Heavenly City, and ministrations 
of comfort and strengthening all along 
the way? 


But there is one fact in favor of the 
relative place and time that Bunyan has 
chosen. ‘These things are perceived by 
spiritual senses, and we know that skill 
in touch and taste and hearing and in 
sight and smell likewise come by train- 
ing and use. ‘The artist and skilled 
workman of whatever sort not only 
require long and careful instruction and 
drill, but constant use and practice as 
well to attain and preserve the high 
standard of capacity that means success. 
And so of those powers that grasp the 
heavenly vision; we may know a full 
joy in the sense of pardon and accept- 
ance, but the rich things and the deep 
things of the Kingdom are understood 
and entered into only by “those who 
by reason of use have their senses exer- 
cised.” 

It is not age that determines this 
entirely, but the willingness to know the 
will of Him whose are the mountains of 
delight and the land flowing with 
milk and honey; and if we can but come 
to seek it without the long and hard dis- 
cipline, the rewards will be none the less 
rich and sure. They fall within the uni- 
versal law governing spiritual attainment 
and especially spiritual joy and satisfac- 
tion; they are gained not as a chief end, 
but as an addition by way of abundant 
measure while our aim is to be in the 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of **The 
American Friend” to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
line each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than gsc. Cash with order. 


HISTORIC LANDMARKS, with data; 8 
ecards, 6 cents. Arthur Macy Lukens, 
Marion, Ohio. 


A NEW FRIENDS SETTLEMENT, 


At Spring Lake, Lamb County, Texas. 
This is not an experiment, but a reality; 
and Friends everywhere that are looking 
for a good opening in a fine country, where 
land is cheap, climate very desirable, good 
water, plenty of rain in growing season, 
and where we raise an abundance of almost 
everything we plant, should investigate at 
once. Land can be had in any size tracts, 
from 160 acres up, at from $15.00 to $25.00 
per acre. About half cash, balance on 8 
years’ time at 6 per cent. interest. For 
further information write GEO. O. CAR- 
PENTER, Plainview, Texas, P. O. Box 312; 
or S. W. DOWNS, Spring Lake, Texas. 
Would also like to correspond with a 
competent leader that feels a call into this 
kind of work. Gi, O2C; 


SPECIAL ESONOMIES IX 
STANDARD CARPETS 


Four lines of Carpets in about 150 
patterns and colorings have been 
reduced a fourth and a third upon 
notification that the patterns are 
discontinued by the makers. Not 
large quantities, but the values are 
certainly noteworthy. 


$1.50 Axminster Carpets—$1.00 a yard 
$1.60 Body Brussels Carpets—S1.15 
$1.50 Body Brussels Garpets—$1.10 
$1.00 and $1.10 Tapestry Garpets—75¢ 


Patterns are quite as attractive as 
a vast majority of the new ones, 
colorings excellent, quality stand- 
ard, and every yard perfect. Simply 
the run of the mills—a great saving 
for you. Patterns and colorings for 
every room. #+—~Fourth Floor, West. 


SURAWBRIDGE & CLOTRIER 


Market St., Eighth St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Filbert Street 
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FINANCIAL 


INQUIRE ABOUT 
SEATTLE MORTGAGES 


that pay 7 per cent. and 8 per cent. on 
the very best securities, improved city 
property. No taxes, no charges, 


HENRY C. ASH 
1207 Alaska Building SEATTLE, WASH. 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and 
Oklahoma, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 
per cent. Safest form of investment; no 
fluctuations in value; securities personally 
inspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 
cent. of our valuation. Collections made 
without expense to Investor. Long and suc- 
cessful experience. References furnished. 
Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Joseph J. Dickinson Frank M. Reed 


6” NET TO | FARM 
LENDER | LOANS 


Write for up to date map of the new state and 

descriptive papers of our high grade first mort- 
gage loans on improved real estate in Eastern 
Oklahoma, the richest agricultural country in 
the South west. 

No loan made for more than one-third value. 
All securities personally inspected by a salaried 
employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance Com- 
panies and Individuals who have invested in 
our mortgages for years. 


» THE AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


WALTER B. PASCHALL, Pres’t 


ATOKA = = OKLAHOMA 


[FARM MORTGAGES| 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment —tested by our cus- 


UNLOAD 
XMAS CARES 


onus. To engrave a plate, and print 100 
cards, costs little, but makes a very accept- 
able gift. 


Postage costs same to any part of the U.S. 
We've customers from Maine to California, 


Order early. 
THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 
Engraving - Stamping 
921 Filbert St. Philadelphia 


tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 


est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list. 


ELLSWORTH Anpd JONES. 


IOWA’ FALLS, IOWA. Try Us. 


The Provident Life and Trust Go. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


ASSETS, $82,228,483.14 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 7 . §,441,841.53 
Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 
capital stock - é ‘ 4 f ; 7 y A . 7,831,007.86 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. Charter Perpetual. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, And is empowered by law to act as EX- 
RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, re- ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
turnable on demand, for which interest GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, 


is allowed. RECEIVER, AGENT, ete. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 
from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

Cc. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 4 


ROBERT M. JANNEY FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGB 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS JOSEPH ASHBROOK 

FRANK H. TAYLOR JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 
JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 

JOHN B. MORGAN HENRY H. COLLINS 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mer. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


™. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
ASA S. WING 
JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 


Theodore L. Cuyler’s Books 


HEART LIFE 


BEULAH LAND, or Words of 


Good Cheer for Christian Pilgrims 
With a full-page portrait of the author. 
Tastefully bound in cloth, beautifully 
illustrated cover, gilt top,in a box. 208 
PPS PAIZO. seeee~s esohas desteteand scape seers 75 cts. 


CAMPAIGNING for CHRIST 


With portrait of author. Illuminated 
borders. 238pp. 12mo. ‘‘A book to bless 
the ome? at ish. goons pesesonoaenen peeeeeene ae 75 cts. 


THOUGHT HIVES 


34Ipp. ‘‘Pertinent, pointed, forcible.” 
CE Co a ee Tea 60 cts. 


WAYSIDE SPRINGS 


16opp. 16mo. ‘Sentences that strike and 
stick, gems that thrill”..,......<.-ces 50 cts. 


“Sparkling with illustra- 
30 cts. 


Igipp. 18mo. 
tions and rebust with thought”’..... 


NEWLY ENLISTED 


16mo, cloth. ‘“‘Nothing better for the 
‘née wily enlisted P)22,2%. \<s.dssasoustavelsrs 30 cts. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price 


The American Friend Pub. Co. 
1010 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WALL PAPERS—AIl Grades 


Window Shades Made to Order 


Custom of Friends specially solicited 


Ss. FP. BALDERSTORN’S SONS 
902 Spring Garden Street, = Philadelphia, Pa. 


Phone or mail orders attended to promptly 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN. 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphi= 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate: 


MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones { Keystone, Race 70-09 


HALF -TONES 
LINE. CUTS 
COLOR WORK 


NM. Cor. 107" & ARCH 
FHYILADEL PHIA 


If you have anything to adver- 
tise, use the Subscribers’ Want 
Column of The American Friend. 
The cost for space is small and the 
results are almost invariably grati- 
fying. The American Friend, 1010 
Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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In Common Things. 


Seek not afar for beauty, Lo! it glows 
In dew-wet grasses all about thy feet ; 
In birds, in sunshine, childish faces sweet ; 
In stars and mountain summits topped with snows. 


Go not abroad for happiness. For, see! 

It is a flower that blossoms by thy door ; 

Bring love and justice home; and then no more 
Thou’lt wonder in what dwelling joy may be. 


Dream not of noble service elsewhere wrought, 

The simple duty that awaits thy hand 

Is God’s voice uttering a divine command ; 
Life’s common deeds built all that saints have thought 


In wonder-workings, or some bush aflame, 
Men look for God, and fancy Him concealed ;' 
But in earth’s common things He stands revealed, 
While grass and flowers and stars spell out his name. 
The paradise men seek, the city bright, 
That gleams beyond the stars for longing eyes, 
Is only human goodness in the skies, 
Earth’s deeds, well done, glow into heavenly light. A 


—Minot J. Savage. 
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Events and Comments 


John D. Rockefeller has donated 
$1,000,000 to a board of scientists for 
the extermination of the “hookworm 
disease.” It is estimated that 2,000,000 
people are suffering from this infection, 
which is especially prevalent in the 
Southern States. The disease is caused 
by a little hair-like parasite in the intes- 


tines, which betrays its presence by 
producing “laziness,” and renders its 
victim especially susceptible to con- 


tagious and infectious diseases. 


Prince Ito, Japan, who has been the 
head of the Korean Government since 
Japan’s suzerainty of the country, was 
assassinated the 26th ult. in Harbin, Man- 
churia, whence he had gone to confer 
with M. Kokowsoff, the Russian Min- 
ister of Finance. ‘The assassin was a 
Korean, who had followed the Prince 
from his home country with the inten- 
tion of slaying him. He professed to 
think that in killing Ito he was ridding 
Korea of a tyrant. 


At a recent meeting of the Carnegie 
Hero Fund Commission, fifty persons 
received awards. With the exception of 
one resident of Canada, all were citi- 
zens of the United States, and twenty- 
two are living in Ohio. Deeds of hero- 
ism during the flood at Athens, Ohio, 
Third month, 1907, received the special 
attention of the commission. ‘Thirty- 
three thousand dollars, twenty-three sil- 
ver medals, and twenty-seven bronze 
medals were distributed. 


The fall elections throughout the 
country occasioned little comment in 
the public press, the mayoralty contest 
in New York City being the only one of 
general interest. There Judge William 
J. Gaynor, the Democratic candidate for 
mayor defeated his two opponents, Otto 
T. Barnnard (Republican and Fusion), 
and William R. Hearst (Independent). 
Judge Gaynor, while supported by the 
Tammany element, emphatically declared 
several times during the campaign that 
he was bound to no political organiza- 
tion. He has a clean public record as 
an attorney and judge, and he will likely 
make an efficient and worthy mayor. 


John S. Kennedy, a retired New York 
banker, one of America’s little known 
rich men, died last week, leaving a 
bequest of $25,000,000 to religious, chari- 
table, and educational institutions. This 
gift is the largest single contribution of 
its kind ever made. Nearly one-half of 
the amount goes to institutions con- 
nected with the Presbyterian Church, of 
which he was an active member for 
many years. ‘The American Bible 
Society, the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York Public Library, the New 
York Associated Charities, Columbia 
University, and Roberts College, at Con- 
stantinople are among the beneficiaries. 


After making an investigation as to the 
dismissal of Charles R. Crane, as Min- 
ister to China, by Secretary Knox, fifty 
prominent residents of Chicago, Mr. 
Crane’s personal friends, have signed a 
statement commending him and inviting 
him to be their guest at a dinner. In this 
statement they say: 

“We desire in this public manner to 
express our appreciation of your charac- 
ter and disinterested public services. We 
regard as not the least of these services 
your vigorous advocacy of the protection 
and extension of American commercial 
and political interests in the Orient, in 
full accord with the well-known views 
of President Taft and with his epoch- 
making speech at Shanghai in 1907.” 


By promising immunity, Collector of 
Customs Loeb, at the Port of New 
York, has obtained the confessions of 
several weighers and inspectors in the 
service who have been conspiring with 
importers to defraud the Government. 
Three of these men have testified freely 
in the pending suit against the firm of 
A. Musica & Son, engaged in importing 
cheese, figs, etc., from Italy. ‘The first 
was George Brehm, formerly an assist- 
ant weigher and now an inspector, who 
admitted that for two years and a half 
he had been helping importers to 
defraud the Government. His pay had 
been a sum equal to half of the duties 
which the importers thus avoided pay- 
ing. For underweighing one consign- 
ment for the Musicas he had received 
$150. The second confessing witness 
was George E. Birge, a weigher, who 
testified that he began such cheating in 
1901. In connection with the weighing 
of one consignment of cheese for the 
Musicas they had paid him $194. He 
had also cheated in weighing sugar. 
The third, William N. Hutchinson, tes- 
tified that for his fraudulent weighing 
of one lot of cheese for the Musicas he 
had received $500, out of which he had 
paid $120 to a weigher named Sawyer. 
Hutchinson admitted that he had solic- 
ited bribes from importers, going to 
their offices and offering to make false 
weights. These disclosures are believed 
to be only a beginning. 


The work of the National Conserva- 
tion Commission seems to have included 
the study of human longevity, and no 
one can cavil at this inasmuch as the 
conservation of human life ought to be 
as important as the conservation of for- 
ests and mines and water powers. ‘The 
study of the question how long life may 
be prolonged was delegated to Prof. 
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Irving Fisher, of Yale University, who 
has become an authority on vital sta- 
tistics, sanitation and public health. His 
conclusions are highly interesting and 
important. That a normal longevity for 
human beings should ultimately be 
established at not less than 150 years, by 
reason of future improvements in social 
conditions among the masses, is Prof. 
Fisher’s view, which agrees with the 
results of Metchnikoff’s investigations. 
And if 150 years were to be a normal, 
or average, age of course there would 


be many cases of individuals who 
would live from one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred ‘years, The 


scientific basis of Prof. Fisher’s conclu- 
sion is the incontestable increase in the 
average age of people in civilized coun-’ 
tries during the past four centuries, 
The average span of life began to in- 
crease about three hundred and _ fifty 
years ago. Each century thereafter 
added something to the span—the sey- 
enteenth century, four years; the eight- 
eenth, four years, and the nineteenth 
century, nine years. In favored locali- 
ties the average longevity has increased 
much faster, as in Massachusetts and 
Prussia.. It is maintained that if the 
present rate of progress is not checked, 
the average person in this State a cen- 
tury hence will live fourteen years 
longer than at present. Prussia, which 
shows the greatest advance in hygienic 
and medical science, is increasing its 
average longevity at the rate of twenty- 
seven years a century. If it be said that 
such rates of advance in longevity cannot 
long be maintained, the answer is that 
the world is only at the beginning of its 
conquests over disease and unsanitary 
methods of living among the mass of 
humanity. One of the greatest achieve- 
ments of science promises to be the 
marked increase in the duration of 
human life. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE PEOPLE. 


The monthly periodicals, especially the popular 
ones, are very forward in discussing ‘What Is the 
Matter with the Church?’ “The Problems of the 
Church,” and “Why Go to Chureh?’ It is becom- 
ing almost as entertaining a topic as “Is Marriage 
a Failure?” or “Is Life Worth Living?” and even 
the fashion journals have their symposiums on “What 
Is the Matter with the Church ?” 

I have no doubt that good will come from these 
discussions, and it is encouraging to find that the 
great public is interested in such questions, for these 
periodicals would not discuss them if they did not 
attract their readers. 
the deeper questions which concern the life of the 


But we must not expect that 


Church will be solved in popular magazine articles. 
They are being solved, as they always have been 
solved, by the faithful lives and the living faith of 
the rank and file of the Chureh—the quiet, unruftled, 
loyal, obedient men and women who are too busy 
working out their religion to stop to discuss its value 
in print. 

IT have tried for a long time to impress our readers 
with the fact that the popular view that the Church 
is losing its hold on the sober people of our country 
is unfounded. The Church is not less effective each 
year, but more so. It is not losing its grip; it is 
gaining it. The Church is not a running down and 
dying affair; it is increasing in dynamic quality. 
It is foolish to talk of the “failure of the Church,” 
when it is making a net increase of 700,000 to its 
working membership year after year. Not only it 
is growing in size, but it is steadily widening its 
scope of service. 

Tt is in the work of the world as it never was 
before. 
each year, but the increase of Christian workers in 
the social fields at home more than keep pace with 
it. There was a time in the middle ages when the 
Church owned a third of the real estate of England 
and half the land of Germany, but even so it was 
not then turning anything like as much money into 
spiritual uses as the Church of today is doing. We 
have grown accustomed to think in great figures, but 
if we could see the total of the sums put annually 


The army of missionaries gathers volume 


at the disposal of the Christian Churches of America 
for the religious activities of our country, it would 
make even the modern financier open his eyes wider 
than usual. 

The Church today is ministering to every side 


| of life as it never did in any age before—it is bring- 


ing religion into the common currents of life, and it 
is no longer, if ever it was, the affair of one day in 
seven or of a steeple-house on a by-street. 

There are, no doubt, many Churches which seem 
neglected and many congregations which are sparse 
and thin. 
a reason. Where sober, serious people do not go 
to Church and have no interest in the services and 
the mission of the Church there exists a real “prob- 


But when this is the case, there is always 


lem’? which demands careful attention. It means 
invariably, in our country, that the Church is failing 
in its power to minister to the real needs of its 
community. It is out of touch socially or intel- 
lectually with its constituency, and is not “speaking 
to the condition” of the people in its field. Men 
will not go where they continually hear things said 
which in their inmost souls they know are not so, 
and they will not long go where they miss the warmth 
of human fellowship and the love and sympathy of 
their associates. Even the ox and the ass know the 
crib where they are fed, and men are at least as keen 
of insight. I am always glad when people refuse 
to put up with poor things and second-rate stuff. 
It is a good omen. It ought to compel us to do 
our best and to give our best, and where that is done 
by those who are responsible for the work of the 
Church, men are fed and they show their apprecia- 


tion of it. R. ‘Mods 


THE GOVERNMENT BULLETIN ON RELIG- 
IOUS BODIES. 


Five attempts have been made by the United 
States Government to gather religious statistics, in 
1850, 60, ’70, ’90, and again in 1906. A full 
report of the last census has not been published, but 
a preliminary bulletin has been issued. While the 
figures are not altogether satisfactory, owing to 
incomplete returns, and a great diversity of denomi- 
national predilections preventing uniform tabulation, 
the reports do indicate the drift of religious affairs. 
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If the “independent Churches” be classed as one 
denomination, there are 186 denominations in the 
United States. Compared with the previous census, 
the table is as follows: 


Denominations reported in 1890.................0000. 145 
Denominations which have ceased to exist............. 12 
Denominations consolidated with other denominations... 4 
Denominations which have disappeared through change 


in “cla Ssiiica tion Vela oersmiaie ht td cy ae ea ce shal hs 4 
Total denominations which have disappeared............ 20 
Denominations reported in both 1890 and 1906........ .125 
Denominations added by division of denominations... ..13 
OthersHewadenominations es 5e¥ s,s Cone eee ie iene Gees 48 
Total mmewadenomimnations....c.8 30. ee eee ee cack le 61 
Denominations reported in I1906..............s.eeeee 186 


Of the 186 denominations, 164 are Protestant, 
which readily find a place in 21 family groups; 
the Roman Catholics form a class to themselves, the 
Jewish congregations another, likewise the Latter 
Day Saints and the Greek Orthodox Churches; but, 
what may be a revelation to some of us, there yet 
remain 18 “other bodies.” These ‘other bodies” 
afford an interesting study of religious variety. 
They consist of the Armenian Church, the Bahais, 
the Buddhists, the Communistie societies, the Polish 
National Church of America, the Society of Ethical 
Culture, the Spirituals, the Theosophical societies, 
and the Vedanta Society. 

There are in the United States 212,230 congrega- 
tions or local meetings, of which more than nine- 
tenths are Protestants, three-fourths of the remainder 
are Roman Catholics, leaving a very small proportion 
indeed for the ‘‘other bodies.” Arranged according 
to number of congregations, the Methodists are first, 
the Baptists second, the Presbyterians third, the 
Lutherans fourth, and the Roman Catholies fifth. 
Friends rank seventeenth. 

During the period between the census of 1890 and 
1906 the Methodists organized the greatest number 
of new congregations, but their percentage of increase 
was not so large as that of the Baptists, who report 
a gain in this respect of nearly 28 per cent. Three 
of the larger Protestant bodies show a decline in 
the number of congregations. These are the Chris- 
tians, with a loss of 3.2 per cent; the United Brethren 
bodies, with a loss of 4.9 per cent., and the Uni- 
versalists, with a loss ‘of 11.5 per cent. 

In a study of membership, the lack of complete 
statistics leaves the total figures. somewhat short of 
the actual numbers. Practically all of the denomi- 
nations suffered in this respect, so that comparative 
figures are not far wrong. Friends were well up 
with their percentage of reports, only one-half of one 
per cent. of our meetings not reporting. Among the 


Protestant bodies the Methodists rank first in the 
number of members, with 5,750,000, and the Bap- 
tists come next, with 5,660,000. Together they 
constitute more than one-third of the entire Protestant 
membership of the country. If to these be added 
the Lutherans, with 2,112,000 members; the Pres- 
byterians, with 1,830,000 members, and the Chris- 
tians, with 1,140,000 members, the five bodies 
combined include nearly 16,500,000 members, or 
fully one-half the membership of all religious bodies 
in the United States, and more than four-fifths of all 
the members of Protestant bodies. As with the 
number of congregations, so with membership, 
interest centers in a study of comparative increase. 
The largest gain among Protestants is that of the 
Baptists, with 1,950,000 new members; the Meth- 
odists are second, with 1,160,000 increase. The 
greatest proportionate growth, however, is reported 
by the Christian Scientists, who increased their 
membership almost nine-fold (about one-half of this 
increase is believed by the Government statisticians 
to be a duplicate count). The “independent 
Churches” are more than four and one-half times as 
strong as they were when the former census was 
taken. None of the other Protestant denominations 
succeeded in doubling their membership, although the 
Christians, with a decline in the number of congre- 
gations, increased 78.2 per cent. Friends show a 
gain of 6.1 per cent. 

A comparison of sexes reveals the fact that more 
than 60 per cent. of the Protestant bodies are 
women, while the Roman Catholics are about half 
and half. The smallest percentage of men is found 
among the Christian Scientists, where they constitute 
little more than one-fourth the body. 

But in such a study as this, the question everyone 
asks is: Are religious bodies gaining or losing 
ground in the United States? The answer is reas- 
suring. Practically all the religious bodies report 
gains, which, taken together and compared with the 
increase of population, show a decided proportionate 
gain. Of the total estimated population in the 
United States in 1906, 39.1 per cent., or about two- 
fifths, were reported as Church members. The 
corresponding percentage for 1890 was 32.7 per 
cent., or somewhat less than one-third. So that the 
proportion of the population included within the 
Churches was larger by 6.4 per cent in 1906 than at 
the time of the former census. This gain is divided 
among the three grand divisions of religious bodies 
as follows: Protestants, 1.8 per cent; Roman Catho- 
lics, 4.4 per cent; all “other bodies,” 1.1 of one per 
cent. Statistics for Friends appear in another part 
of this paper. r 
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WOMAN IN THE HOME.* 


BY BERTHA H. T. UFFORD. 


We have always heard about woman in the home. 
It is always assumed that she makes or mars it. A 
paper should be written about man in the home. 
He has been sadly neglected in this particular. The 
truth of the matter is, the success of the home 
depends almost as much upon the man as upon the 
woman, even though he spends comparatively little 
time in it. Perhaps he does not realize how 
important he is. 

That woman is pre-eminently the home-keeper, 
however, we do not question, nor that upon her, to 
a large extent, depends its character and the spirit 
that animates it. 

» When woman first began to be educated, the ery 
went up that education would unfit her for the home, 
that it would make her discontented with the 
humdrum duties which a well-ordered home requires. 
It was soon found that this was only a bugaboo, and 
as woman’s emancipation has gone steadily on, she 
has proved beyond a doubt that the more education 
she has, the better is she fitted to make the home all 
that it should be. A merely intellectual education 
does not, however, necessarily fit a woman to be a 
succesful home-keeper—it adds to her efficiency, but 
unless her soul is trained as well, she cannot make 
a home ideal. 

Certainly nothing is more beautiful than an ideal 
home—we all know them—homes that radiate an 
atmosphere of peace, of helpfulness, of courage— 
homes in which the mother or the daughter is the 
center about which the home revolves, who ably man- 
ages all the details of the housework, and yet keeps 
her spirit above the trials that are the daily experi- 
ence of the housekeeper. 

Every young woman has, in her heart, the ideal 
of a home of which she hopes sometime to be the 
center. There is no higher ideal, but having an 
ideal is different from living up to it—we all fall 
so far short of our standards. Let us analyze, if 
we can, the elements that go to make up the ideal 
home, and see what we can do to make the homes 
we now live in, or those in which we may live in 
the future, more beautiful. 

A woman must be a good housekeeper in order 
to make an ideal home. This implies much. 
Order and cleanliness are very important elements in 
good housekeeping. We have a decided feeling of 
discontent when we go into homes in which every- 
thing is in disorder, in which nothing is picked up 
and put away, where things of every description 


are strewn around, and where dust and even dirt - 


prevails. It gives me a most desolate feeling, and 
the influence upon those in the home, especially upon 
the children, must be far from good. 

IT once knew a home where things were in just 
the condition I have described. One day the mother 


* A paper read before the students of Oakwood Seminary, 
Union Springs, N. Y., which we are happy through our col- 
umns to present to the young Friends in America —Eo. 


planned to give a surprise party to the father. He 
happened to be working around the house in the 
morning. Later in the day someone called and 
found the mother washing the lamp chimneys. She 
apologized for leaving them until so late, “but,” she 
said, “if my husband should see me washing them, 
he would suspect at once that there was to be a 
party.” It did not occur to her that there was either 
humor or pathos in her remark, nor did she realize 
that it was impossible for human lives to develop 
beautifully and nobly in the midst of such sur- 
roundings. 

My little son of nine years was telling me the 
other day about how they were taught at school to 
keep their desks tidy. He spoke of one little girl, 
who had evidently been held up to them as a warn- 
ing, and said: 

“Why, mother, she is the untidiest person in 
school. Her desk is all mussed up all the time. I 
don’t think she would make a very good wife, do 
you 2” 

No woman can make a home pleasant to live in 
without a sense of order. It is not wise to go to 
the extremes which some of our grandmothers 
thought necessary. They were mastered by the 
details of order instead of mastering the details; 
their lives were made miserable by a small speck of 
dust or by one thing out of place. This is no less 
than slavery; it wears out the nerves of the house- 
keeper, who makes life miserable for herself and for 
everyone about her. 


Every young person should cultivate a sense of 
order—in fact, it should be instilled in their minds 
from infancy. Whatever they do in after-life, they 
will find it invaluable. “A place for everything, 
and everything in its place” is still an excellent 
motto for the housekeeper and for the business man. 

Of great importance is a knowledge of cooking 
and the value of foods. Our grandmothers were, 
many of them, excellent cooks, but it is only in recent 
years that people have begun to study foods—to find 
out what elements are necessary to the best bodily 
growth, and in what proportion they must be taken. 
President Schurman, of Cornell, in an address 
recently spoke of the importance of the study of 
foods. Now that the colleges as well as secondary 
schools are introducing courses in domestic science, 
he urged women to make a specialty of the study of 
diet, as he thought they were fitted to make a success 
in this line. Young women who are going to col- 
lege may decide to specialize in that field, and they 
may discover much that will benefit mankind. Presi- 
dent Schurman said that if it could be absolutely 
proved that all the elements necessary for mental 
and bodily vigor were contained in certain inex- 
pensive foods, it might revolutionize our whole eco- 
nomic system and lift the burdens from the shoulders 
of many of the human race. 

The study of foods must not be left to those who 
go to college. Every woman in a home may know 
something about it. There are plenty of books writ- 
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ten on the subject, and a few minutes spent each day 
in studying such a book would soon give one a good 
idea of what combinations of foods are best. 

Young women should not fail to learn all that their 
mothers can teach them about cooking, and, in fact, 
about every detail of the keeping of a home. 
Whether a woman does her own housework or has 
someone to do it for her, her burdens are lessened 
by half if she is trained for her tasks. 

A knowledge of sanitation and of the laws of 
health is also most important, and practical books 
on these subjects can readily be obtained. We 
should never give up studying; school and college 
should teach us how to study these problems, the 
best solution of which is so necessary to the making 
of a successful home. 

Another element of the ideal home is beauty. 
The simplest and. most inexpensive homes may be 
beautiful. It is not necessary to have costly furnish- 
ings; the most expensive decorations may make a 
home hideous if they are not harmonious and in good 
taste. We must know what colors harmonize and 
are best suited to a given place, what furniture is 
beautiful and what is ugly, what wall paper improves 
a room and what makes it unbearable. 

Good taste is also coming to mean that a house 
must be furnished hygienically; that there must be 
the fewest possible things to catch dust and hold 
germs; that curtains and hangings, if there are any, 
must be easily cleaned; that rugs or bare floors are 
better than carpets; and that beauty lies in simplicity 
of furnishings, rather than in multiplicity of things. 

IT have in mind a home into which it is always a 
delight to go. It is a little country home, a long 
way from any big town or city, a tiny house of a 


story and a half, painted white, with green blinds. | 


The moment one enters the door one knows that 
people of refinement, of culture and of good taste 
live there. There is nothing expensive in the furn- 
ishings and decorations—everything is as simple as 
can be, and yet the whole effect is beautifully 
artistic. As the house is an old one, the ceilings 
are low and everything about it is old fashioned, 
which increases its charm. In the drawing room or 
sitting room the walls are papered in a plain light 
gray, and the paper is allowed to stay on until it 


looks old, that it may harmonize with the old-fash—_ 


ioned effect of the room. There are a few pictures, 
prints of some old masters, or an old engraving, all 
framed in plain, artistic frames. <A plain straw 
matting covers the floor, with perhaps a little rug 
or two in soft colors. Some pieces of old furniture 
—one or two fine old pieces handed down in the 
family—but much of it simply old without any value. 
This furniture they themselves had either scraped and 
given a soft finish, where the wood was fine, or 
painted that which was not fine in some color that 
harmonized with the room. <A touch of soft color 
was given by the coverings of the chair cushions and 
sofa pillows, but even these showed the artistic taste 
of the inmates. On the table in the center were 


books and magazines. It is always interesting to 
know what kind of books and magazines people read. 
There is no better index of character. The entire 
house was furnished in a similar old-fashioned way, 
and the whole effect was charming. As a young 
girl | used to go into this house, and the influence 
of its simple beauty is with me yet. 


(To be continued.) 


WHAT IT IS TO BE A CHRISTIAN. 


BY LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 


The heading chosen for me in this article leaves 
out of view the primary steps by which one comes 
to be a Christian, and deals only with those char- 
acteristics by which a Christian should be known 
among his fellowmen. 

The word Christian means a Christ-man, there- 
fore a Christ-woman. The revelation of the full 
meaning of the word came with new force to one 
who was bearing the penalty of that action which | 
brought release to the most suffering children of 
our land when W. T. Stead wrote, while in prison: 
“I had a revelation which changed my life; I saw 
God meant every one to be a Christ.” It was not 
following Him only that Christ enjoined on His dis- 
ciples; it was not living in Him as the center and 
focus of that divine God-life to which He has 
called all His children. We have heard the old, 
well-worn phrase, ‘‘Follow Christ,” until it has 
become associated with a far-off, breathless, often 
hopeless pursuit, as of some swift walker who must 
always elude and outdistance us. 

The fundamental idea of Christian is, I venture 
to think, therefore, not fully expressed by the 
phrase, a “follower of Christ.” “I am a Christ 
because His divine life exists in me,’’ seems to be a 
higher, clearer vision of truth. 

Time cannot alter for us the ethical standard 
that Christ’s teaching sets up. We have been ready 
enough to pronounce severe judgments upon the 
Pharisees of His day; we have despised the cowardice 
of His disciples, and we have condemned Judas as 
the arch-traitor of the race. There have been times 
in our lives when we have read the story, ever new 
in the exquisite simplicity of its recital, and it has 
made us feel that the way to Calvary would have 
seemed an easy road following the footprints of such 
a Leader. We have lingered in spirit by the gentle 
waters of Galilee and felt enthralled by the words of 
wisdom that fell from those inspired lips; it would 
have seemed a light thing, so we thought, to have 
left our nets, or to have risen from the receipt of 
custom to throw in our lot with that sublime life; 
but we often fail to remember that we gaze at those 
scenes through the soft haze of time—that the magic 
hand that hallows the crude outline has chiseled and 
fashioned this story and taken from it the hard 
angles and strong curves, giving to these supreme 
events, as to all other history, a master touch of 
“the splendid fair and soft, the glory of old days.” 
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We forget that the stable in Bethlehem was composed 
of coarse and common wood; that the manger held 
the same straw that stocks our barns; that the Virgin 
Mother was a peasant girl about whom strange tales 
were told, and one on whom her friends and com- 
panions looked askance; that the life lived out in 
Nazareth was that of an ordinary carpenter, working 
through the routine of a monotonous existence in a 
humble home; and that when the hour of that great 
ministry began, it was as a peripatetic preacher, an 
acknowledged fanatic and a social anarchist that 
Jesus was regarded by the cultivated and educated 
of His day. These are the facts that we are apt to 
overlook. 


The Church of later ages has associated pomp 
and splendor, “all that art yields and nature can 
decree,’ with the worship of this same Jesus of 
Nazareth; but not in the swelling tones of the 
cathedral organ, not in the midst of rising incense, 
nor the golden haloes and glowing colors of medizval 
art do we find the reality. Those rugged, weather- 
beaten, storm-tossed men who followed Christ on 
earth were surrounded by no mysterious light from 
Heaven; they walked the shores of the lake in 
peasant’s garb, they knew nothing of the culture 
of their schools, their very “‘speech betrayed them.” 
The common people, and those only, heard Christ 
gladly. The historians of that day have ignored 
Him altogether; possibly the fact that a man hold- 
ing dangerous tenets had been executed with two 
thieves at Jerusalem was recorded in the annals of 
the time, but of what interest was this to the haughty 
Roman, the artistic Greek or the orthodox Hebrew ? 
True, some lonely hearts remembered the gentle 
touch and tender voice of Mary’s Son, some souls 
were wrung with inextinguishable grief, some stories 
were whispered among the humble folk of that 
evening-time at Bethany when the dead man stepped 
forth a living witness of this Christ’s unearthly 
power; but these tales gained no credence among the 
wise, the rich and the powerful, the cultivated and 
the refined. Such superstitions would die as others 
had before them—so they thought. Wherein, then, 
lay the undying power of Christ’s teaching? To 
my mind its essence was in this: Divine truth held 
in the heart of the common people is the one immortal 
thing on earth, rooted in the fertile soil, that which 
at first sown in the valley, blossoms at last on the 
pleasant uplands of prosperity. To be a member 
of a Christian Church in those early days meant to 
myriads the sundering of family ties, the contempt 
of the cultured and the great, and at last the arena, 
the torture chamber and the fagot. To be a member 
of the Church today often means added endearment 
in the home, the improvement of social position, a 
comfortable corner in an attractive place of worship, 
and the customary eulogy when we leave the world. 
Church membership is now too often considered an 
excellent insurance, providing a lease of comfort and 
consolation in this world and the freehold of eternal 
happiness hereafter. If to be a Christian, however, 


means in any real sense to be a Christ-man, we must 
take toward the whole aspect of our time the attitude 
that Christ took toward the age in which He lived, 
and in doing so we shall probably find that we have 
to descend the marble steps that have led to the “dim 
religious light.” 
“Where, through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise,” 

into the garish day of the marketplace and the 
“madding crowd” of the street. Here we are face 
to face with humanity as it exists—ignorant, selfish, 
greedy, noisy, fickle, ungrateful, but at the same 
time generous, aspiring, loving, immortal; hearts 
throbbing with their strange contradictory impulses, 
brains reeling under the mystery of life, backs bent 
with the burdens of ceaseless and unrequited toil; 
men and women made in the “image of God,” but 
stamped with the trademark of sin. To be a Chris- 
tian means to act in this strange and motley scene 
as Christ would act if He stood in the midst of 
the ceaseless, deafening, bewildering hubbub of the 
twentieth century.—The Independent. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


INCENTIVE. 


BY P. J. CAMPBELL. 


Every action has an incentive; there is a motive 
behind it. Things do not happen; they occur, and 
they occur in accordance with the law of cause and 
effect. 

Before Sir Isaac Newton and his apple, it was 
generally supposed that things fell to the ground 
because there was nothing to hinder them; weight 
was an unknown property and specific gravity an 
unsuspected force. Water has always flowed down 
hill, but it was never given due credit for this 
obliging tendency until the laws of hydraulies became 
known. The mists that hung over the marshes were 
mysteries until a knowledge of evaporation was 
dragged from the subconsciousness of the human 
brain. 

The law of cause and effect is pre-eminent in all 
nature. Even the lightning does not strike at 
random, but bounds and rebounds in contact with 
conflicting currents, in its zig-zag path across the 
sky, in seeking the shortest route to the great magnet, 
mother earth. The equinoctial storms were to the 
Romans the periodic displeasure of Jove, the 
weatherman of mythology, but to modern astronomy 
they are fixed atmospheric disturbances, phenomena 
resulting from known causes. 

So far as science has gone, the chain of cause and 
effect has not been broken. Cause and effect are as 
inseparable as force and matter. There can be no 
cause without effect, and no effect without cause. 

Human life is governed by the law of cause and 
effect to even the minutest details. Humanized 
cause is incentive—it is the motive current that 
vitalizes life. Every action, voluntary or involun- 
tary, has an incentive behind it—there is no move- 
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ment without force. Consciously or unconsciously 
we have a reason (reasonable or otherwise) that 
forms the incentive for everything we do. 

Incentive is the seed, the ferment, the bacteria 
of life; and our work, our accomplishment, our deeds 
are the development, the resultant harvest. The only 
successful way to influence life is by supplying or 
encouraging the desired incentive. This is why the 
only way to help others is to help them to help 
themselves. The individuality of life has ordained 
that no one else can live our lives for us, so at the 
least. no one can really help or hinder us but our- 
selves. They help us by putting us on the right 
track, by supplying the proper incentive, and we 
work out the gratifying results for ourselves; or 
they turn us aside on a by-road, by giving the wrong 
incentive, and we go on and on and lose ourselves in 
the wilderness. 


The person who attempts to cultivate certain 
desirable characteristics in a child without going to 
the root of the matter and supplying the proper 
incentive is like one who tries to raise vegetables in 
the garden by strenuously stirring the soil without 
having planted the seeds. One who works for effects 
without consulting causes is predestined to disap- 
pointment. The only way to reap is to sow before- 
time. There is no power on earth that will change 
the thistle to the rose; there is no process in nature 
by which flowers can be produced unless the neces- 
sary elements are first planted. “As ye sow, so 
shall ye reap,” and no amount of cultivation will 
bring figs from thistles. 

“The way to have friends is to be one.” Unless 
your friendship pays dividends, it is below par and 
a bad investment. Give people occasion to treat 
you as you would be treated and the golden rule will 
become practically operative. Supply the proper 
incentive and the desired results will follow just as 
surely as the blossoms respond to the spring. 

Bad incentives are like weeds. They spring up 
in neglected fields, and the same forces which 
develop them might just as well produce good grain 
but for the fact that tares were sown instead of 
wheat. 

We are all of us sowers, as well as reapers, and 
we sow in other fields as well as our own. Life 
is responsibility; we sow both good and bad seed.~ 
Each sower influences the éoming harvest. Each 
particle of humanity is an agent of destiny, and 
those conscious of their power are careful and con- 
scientious, 

One who works merely for subsistence is but a 
slave and has missed the finest joy of all, the joy 
of accomplishment, the sense of satisfaction that 
comes with the knowledge that you have done good 
work, which is in itself the highest reward one can 
receive—the approval of his innermost self. Some 
work for ambition; some for joy of creation—the 
pleasure of doing things—and with some it is art 
for art’s sake; but no hand moves at any task but 
is inspired by incentive, good or ill. The virtues 


of thrift and industry are effects of wholesome 
incentives, but in themselves, in abstract, they are 
not attractive. They occur as the means to a 
desired end, inspired by an incentive that supplies 
the voltage. Kindness and helpfulness are radiated 
by the good incentive, where nature is unperverted 
and the artificial gives way to the real. 

In all action, incentive is the first cause. Our 
incentives direct our course, mark our chart, man the 
wheel, and determine the ultimate port of our desti- 
nation. Our actions are only the results—they are 
inevitable. Incentives are the guiding force, the 
germs of deeds and acts. One who would control 
the course must look to the throttle and the helm, 
to incentive and motive, for ever and always there 
is a cause that produces the effect. 


Georgetown, Ill. 


THE DEFENDERS OF THE FAITH. 


Defenders of the faith—there is something martial 
and inspiring about the very title. The thought at 
once flies back to the kings and emperors upon whom 
this honor was bestowed or who took it upon them- 
selves, and to the great scholars and philosophers, 
whose apologies and argument vindicated Chris- 
tianity to the intellect of their time. 

Have conditions so changed that there is no need 
for buttressing the faith today? If the need still 
exists, who are its real defenders? Unquestionably, 
the Christian religion in our age calls for strenuous 
championship. The assaults upon it are not from 
the same quarters or with the same weapons as were 
the attacks in the early or medizval centuries. But 
Christianity is always in peril from foes within and 
foes without. The concern honestly felt in many 
minds over the agitation of a new religion or a new 
theology is rooted in a genuine and praiseworthy 
desire that the faith shall not be corrupted or devital- 
ized. How natural for earnest men under such 
circumstances to come together in little and large 
groups under the conviction that something ought 
to be done to counteract supposedly noxious influ- 
ences. Perhaps some resolution ought to be passed 
or something said to show just how “we the faithful” 
stand. Such measures may be sometimes advisable. 
It is certainly always in order to pit conservative 
scholarship against radical scholarship, and in the 
calm atmosphere of the study to forge the argu- 
ments that will demolish the loose thinkers and the 
pretentious scholars. But a still more excellent way 
show we unto you. 

The real defense of the faith of Jesus through the 
centuries has been the life of his men and women in 
the midst of the temptations and tests of the world. 
The scholars and the theologians have rendered their 
large service through helping to maintain, from age 
to age, the intellectual integrity of Christianity, but 
plain, everyday people in uncounted numbers who 
loved their Lord and tried to walk in his footsteps _ 
have kept the faith alive and contributed to it ever 
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fresh luster, so that even pagans and worldlings in 
time ceased their jibes and beheld with wonder and 
respect the never-failing miracle of a life lived in 
the world of time and sense under the inspiration 
of the Eternal. 

Today this same kind of people constitute the 
bulwark of Christianity against all types of foes. 
Such defenders as these are more in number than 
ever before. [ew of them have ever dared to look 
upon themselves as acting in that high capacity. 
Nevertheless the fortunes of the religion of Jesus 
in the coming century depend upon their fidelity. 

% * * * * * % * * * 


Heresies will in due time betray the error at their 


heart when the white lhght of truth shines upon | 


them, but over against the sham Christian and 
impotent Christianity we must put as many lives 
as possible that are genuine and all the instances 
of puissant religion that we can find in the home 
and foreign field today. The main business of most 
of us is not to hunt and confute heretics, but to 
defend Christianity by presenting to the world lives 
controlled by Christ and by doing well the work he 
gives us to do.—The Congregationalist. 


THROUGH A BANK WINDOW. 


BY ELEANOR B. RICHARDSON. 


For more than eight contented years I have counted 
it “my blessing, not my doom,” that during the 
greater part of the day I look forth upon the world 
through the bronze gratings of a bank window; and, 
owing perhaps to some fatal defect in my sensibili- 
ties, throughout all these years it has never once 
occurred to me to look upon my work in a critical 
or apologetic spirit. Therefore it was something of 
a shock to me when I was accosted this morning 
by an acquaintance, who said in a pitying tone: 

“Poor girl, how monotonous you must find life, 
obliged as you are to spend all your days in the 
prosaic atmosphere of a bank!” 

* % %* * %* % * % * * 

Tonight, at the end of a toilsome day, the 
words come back to me, and I find myself longing 
for the pen of the ready writer, that I might set 
forth somewhat of the tense and living interest with 
which the atmosphere about me has seemed vibrant. 
There is never a day that does not hold some inci- 
dent worthy of remembrance, but this day has been 
unusual, inasmuch as each hour made some striking 
demand upon our notice. 

Searcely had the great doors been thrown open 
this morning when three men of foreign aspect 
crowded up to the desk of the foreign-exchange man- 
ager (that kindly man, whose patience with these 
strangers within our gates has no bounds). The men 
were easily recognized as Greeks; only one of them 
could speak English, and the other two were depend- 
ent upon him for the stating of their needs and the 
information they desired. Through the interpreter 
it was learned that they were father and son, and 


that they wished to send home for the wife and 
mother. A simple little story, but, I assure you, 
this was a great moment in the lives of these swarthy 
strangers; and as they counted out the dirty United 
States bills in exchange for which they were to 
receive a draft on Athens, I thought of the long days 
of toil in the blistering sun that that money repre- 
sented, and it seemed to me that it took no small 
courage and faith to hand over these hard-earned 
dollars to a man of alien blood and speech, in 
exchange for a bit of (to them) meaningless paper. 

But as I scanned the faces of the two men while 
they waited for the draft, I saw there shining bravely 
the goodly trinity of faith, courage and hope, and I 
wondered what sort of a patient, brave old mother 
it was who was coming across the broad seas to make 
a home for these two. 

* % % * * * * * % * 

The next occurrence of the morning, however, had 
a very modern flavor. A woman, evidently bewil- 
dered by the intricacies of cashing a check, took her 
departure in such haste as to forget her two-year-old 
son, whom she had placed upon a divan in the bank’s 
corridor while she transacted her business. 

For a time the child was so quiet that he was not 
noticed, but as a realization of his motherless state 
began to dawn upon him, the youngster sent forth a 
wail that speedily brought him to the attention of all 
within hearing. 

Several of the masculine part of the bank’s force 
took their stand about this protesting bit of 
humanity; but while anxious to quiet his wails, one 
by one they were forced to acknowledge their help- 
lessness. 

In the meantime, remembering that discretion is 
the better part of valor, I, who feel that I am better 
qualified to discuss rates of discount and exchange 
than to care for deserted babies, kept myself very 
much in the background. But, while endeavoring 
to look unconcerned, I was in reality longing to com- 
fort the clamorous child, and was glad when a word 
from our president summoned me upon the scene. 

Bracing myself for a new experience, I approached 
the baby and took him in my arms. As I did s0, 
the poor little chap seemed to recognize in me a 
long-lost friend, and burrowing his face on my 
shoulder, after a few heart-breaking sobs, allowed 
himself to be petted into quietness. * * * In 
a. few moments’ time the mother of the baby rushed 
in quite as frantically as she had rushed forth, 
and from the manner in which she snatched the baby 
from me, I judged that she feared she would find it 
a more difficult matter to redeem her baby than, 
unidentified, to cash a check. As one of “the boys” 
said: ‘Perhaps she thought we wanted to keep the 
lad for a burglar alarm!” 

The balance of the morning passed by unevent- 
fully; but early in the afternoon one of our tellers 
distinguished himself by identifying, as a much- 
wanted criminal, a man who was even then present- 
ing a forged check. It was a clever bit of detective 
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work, performed so quietly that few of the cus- 
tomers who were in the bank knew what had 
transpired or realized what the presence of the blue- 
coated chief of police in conference with our presi- 
dent betokened. But if the occurrence created little 
comment among those outside the bank windows, 
within the clerks were all agog with excitement, while 
the quick-witted teller endeavored to act as though 
he were in the habit of playing Sherlock Holmes 
every day of his life, and accepted the admiration 
of his fellow workers with an air of nonchalance that 
deceived no one. 

Later in the afternoon another incident came 
within my notice, homely as to details, but full of 
pathos. It was near 3 in the afternoon when an 
old weather-beaten farmer approached the cashier’s 
desk, and, pulling out a well-stuffed wallet, asked for 
a New York draft for $700, and then proceeded to 
count out that. amount in bills. While the draft was 
being prepared, the farmer grew confidential and 
unfolded a touching story of parental devotion. 

“You see, mister, it’s this way,” he began. ‘“Jim’s 
a mighty bright fellow, and I reckon if his luck 
ever turns he’ll make some stir in the world. It’s 
five years now since he went out to Arizony, and 
he’s had a hard time of it so far. Been sick some, 
and twice he’s been robbed by his partners, but now 
he’s got a claim that he cale’lates is about as good as 
they make ’em, even in old Arizony. But you know, 
it takes an awful sight of money to start one of them 
’ere mines going.” 

The old man stopped here and looked timidly up 
at the man at the imposing desk as if hoping for 
confirmation, and the cashier, who knew by sad 
experience how great indeed is the need for money 
in such enterprises, replied: 

“Yes, that is so. Capital is needed always;’’ and 
added, “I suppose you had this money laid by for a 
rainy day, didn’t you?’ 

The old man shook his head sadly. ‘No; you see, 
ma and [| did have nigh onto a thousand dollars saved 
for our old age; but when Jim wrote us a spell back 
how mighty bad he needed some money, we cale’lated 
we could get along, and we sent that to him. You 
know, he’s all we’ve got,’ he wound up pathetically. 

“And this?’ queried the cashier, holding up the 


draft he was about to sign. 2, 


The old man’s voice broke a little as he said: 
“Well, Jim wrote again last week that he had to 
have some more money quick, so ma and I mortgaged 
the place to send this. But it’s all right. Jim’s a 
mighty fine lad.” 

Now, our cashier is not a sentimentalist (he is too 
good a banker for that), but as he placed the draft 
in the toil-worn hand, he said kindly: 

“Well, I hope your boy will prove to be one of the 
lucky ones, and that he will be as true-blue to others 
as his father has been to him.” 

Now, it may be that Jim is a luckless prospector, 
or, worse yet, a gambler, wasting his father’s hard- 
earned money in vicious dens; but, somehow or 


other, we, who saw his old father cheerfully sacrifice 
all he had in order to help “the boy,” are hoping 
that some day his father’s love and faith will be 
justified. 

Such is the brief outline of a not unusual day in 
a moderately large bank, and yet I think it could 
hardly be called dull or monotonous, replete as it is 
with human interest. 

And so it is, day after day; one has only to look 
about at any time to have revealed to him living 
chapters torn from the lives of the passing throng. 

Yonder at the front of the line stands a laboring 
man, waiting to cash his hard-earned check, the pro- 
ceeds of which are probably already spent, so quickly 
do the necessities of life eat up the wages of toil; 
while behind him in the line is the millionaire, chat- 
ting, as he waits, with a lady of fashion, who carries 
in her prettily-gloved hand a check won at bridge the 
day before. This lady in turn is being jostled by a 
woman who, dressed as she is in quiet elegance, might 
pass unobserved in the crowd, but, alas, the check she 
will cash will betray her to the man at the window! 
But both she and the maker of the check may go 
their ways unworried, for the priest at the confes- 
sional guards not his secrets more carefully than 
does the teller at the bank window. 

Saint and sinner, rich and poor, thief and philan- 
thropist, sooner or later during the day must pass 
through the bank’s corridor ; and each is received with 
equal courtesy, for bank clerks must recognize no 
degrees of poverty or prosperity, no stains on clothes 
or souls. 

And as this varied stream flows past my window 
in a quiet corner of the bank, my heart is often 
touched with sadness. For, owing perhaps to the 
baleful light that emanates from the “accursed gold,” 
I fancy that in this place one sees most plainly the 
scars left on souls by cankering care, and that anxiety 
that haunts the lives of us all. “The sense of lack,” 
one creed calls it, the prod of ambition, or the strug- 
gle for existence—call it what you please, this grim 
specter is a familiar guest in the soul of every living 
person. 

The strong man veils his fear beneath an assump- 
tion of bravado, and waits for the word from the 
“man at the window” that is to make or mar the work 
of a lifetime. The lady of fashion jests at poverty, 
and draws aside her skirts lest. she be contaminated 
by a touch from the woman who has sold her soul to 
escape starvation. But if the truth were known, 
the “laughing cavalier’ of finance and “my lady of 
high degree” deep down in their hearts are listening 
as fearfully for the padded footfalls of the wolf as 
do their sad brothers and sisters who curse them as 
they pass. 

Therefore, as this searching light reveals their 
souls’ pain, my heart thrills with a sense of kinship 
for the ever-changing multitude; and if now and then 
the opportunity is given me to aid in some small 
way one of these, my marked brothers and sisters, I 
accept it gladly, rejoicing in the fact that even in the 
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midst of the humble duties of existence as fulfilled 
in “the prosaic atmosphere of a bank,” 


Keen ears can catch a syllable 
As if one spoke to another. 


—From the November Atlantic. 


NATHAN PICKETT. 


It was a long, upright and useful life that ended 
Tenth month 12th, when Nathan Pickett, an elder 
of the Union Street Friends Meeting, Kokomo, 
Indiana, and president of the Howard National 
Bank, of that place, passed to a good man’s rest and 
reward. The end came at the family home, 600 
West Sycamore Street, where he has resided since 
moving to the city in 1878. 

Nathan Pickett was born in Chatham County, 
North Carolina, Tenth month 26, 1818. When 
he was ten years of age he moved with his parents to 
Park County, Indiana, where he grew to manhood. 
As a boy he was physically frail, but in later years 
he came to have robust health, and he outlived all 
of his brethren, the last of them dying more than fifty 
years ago. 

He was united in marriage to Harriet E. Carter, 
Morgan County, Indiana, Eleventh month 18, 1841. 
Of this union ten children, two sons and eight 
daughters, were born. Harriet Pickett died on 
Fifth month 30, 1888, and Nathan Pickett remained 
single until Tenth month 19, 1894, when he was 
united in marriage to Catherine Overman, Park 
County, who survives him. In addition to his own 
large family of children, he reared and started in 
life several nephews and nieces whose parents had 
died. Also among the beneficiaries of his kindness 
was an Indian boy, whom he took in early youth 
and kept until the boy was able to make his own way 
in the world. ; 

In connection with the history of his life it is 
of interest to note that he was the guardian of Joseph 
G. Cannon when the latter was a young man not 
yet of age. Joseph Cannon’s father was a Park 
County physician and a friend of the Pickett family. 
When he was about to die, he requested that Nathan 
Pickett be appointed administrator of his estate and 
guardian of his minor children, among whom was the 
present Speaker of the national House of Repre- 
sentatives. He accepted the trust, discharged it 
faithfully and well, and has ever been held in high 
respect by the Cannon family. 

His first experience as a business man was obtained 
in the little town of Annapolis, near where he was 
reared. He assisted his father in operating a gen- 
eral store there and in the management of the senior 
Mr. Pickett’s farm. Later the son went to Rock- 
ville, where, in the course of time, he became presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of that place, a 
position he held until he moved to Kokomo, First 
month, 1878, going there from Rockville, Ind,, to 
take the presidency of the Howard National Bank, 
which had just been organized. He was a resident 


there the remainder of his life, spending all the years 
in the house in which he died. 

As president of the Howard National Bank for 
thirty-one years, Nathan Pickett became widely 
known to the people of the community. Early in 
his career they learned to trust him. They con- 
tinued to trust him to the end of his life. They 
found him in the truest sense a man of his word, 
and his integrity could be depended on to the last 
farthing. His manner was always mild, and his 
words were always few. He was entirely free from 
the speculative tendency, always preferring con- 
servatism to strenuosity. He was unobtrusive to the 
point of bashfulness, but still had in him the tenacity 
to stick to a thing to its final issue if he set his 
heart and head to do it. 

Nathan Pickett was a life-long member of the 
denomination of Friends. As he was wont smilingly 
to remark, he was a “birthright Quaker.” He was 
fond of the old-fashioned ideas of worship of his 
people, and he loved better than any music in the 
world the gentle accents of the Quaker “thee” and 
“thine.” He contributed generously to the support 
of his Church and its institutions, and was the 
bestower of not a few benevolences. Few people 
knew his acts of charity, for he was too fine a gen- 
tleman to be boastful of the good he rendered. For 
seventeen years he was a trustee of Earlham College, 
and was a member of the financial board of that insti- 
tution for more than thirty years. In the official 
circles of the college he was known as one of its 


best friends. 


Correspondence. 


To tHe Eprtor or THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


In the issue of your excellent paper of Ninth month 30, 
1909, I read with much interest the article entitled “What is 
Higher Criticism?” was pleased and instructed by the 
article. It gave us much valuable information and showed in 
the main good judgment in its conclusions. I was, however, 
quite inclined to qualify some of those conclusions. 

Is it not true that, at the present time, the tendency among 
historical critics is to pull down rather than to build up, and is 
there not danger here? Among the “minor findings in Amer- 
ican history” the writer mentions the story concerning Jef- 
ferson’s inauguration; the story of Fremont in California; 
and “the complete refutation of the legend that Marcus Whit- 
man saved Oregon to the United States.” I think it is always 
safe to scrutinize the findings of all iconoclasts. For example, 
most persons will, I fancy, approve the author’s judgment as 
to Jefferson and Fremont, but will not be convinced that the 
story of Dr. Whitman has been “completely refuted.” I 
wonder if the author of the article had read the “Life of Dr. 
Whitman,” by Myron Eells, and lately published in Seattle. 
I fancy it would be impossible to overthrow the tremendous 
mass of evidence Dr. Eells has given us in his great work. 


WititAm A. Mowry. 
Hyde Park, Mass., 
Eleventh month 1, 1909. 


To Tue Eprtor or THs AMERICAN FRIEND: 


While I am not in favor of the proposed change in the 
meeting on ministry and oversight, I do not see at all as many 
others seem to. ' 

T read with much interest the article by Anna May Pem- 
berton De Cou, and agree with her that it would be a great 
mistake for the Friends Church to retire the older members to 
inactivity. I do not understand the change proposes to do 
this at all. The work would be practically the same as it now 
is. The pastoral committee of the congregation, the appoint- 
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ment of elders, recording ministers, etc., would be by com- 
mittees as is the present method. 

It is not our purpose to protract a discussion here, but let 
us not jump too quickly at conclusions. May we refer your 
readers to the minutes of the Five Year Meeting of 107, 
page 17, “Extracts from New England Yearly Meeting”: 
“The yearly meeting requests the Five Years Meeting to draft 
a plan by which the functions of the present meetings on 
ministry and oversight should be absorbed by the monthly, 
quarterly, and yearly meetings at large and carried on by 
ministry and oversight committees of these several meetings, 
etc.” Again, page 116, section I, read carefully, then see 
Discipline, page 117, “Department of Work,” etc. 

See minutes again, page 118, section II, compare Discipline 
page 81; again minutes page 119, section III, discipline, page 


It seems a little hard for us to stick close to the text when 
questions come up for consideration. The question is a short 
one, shall we “discontinue” our assembling every three 
months and once a year as meetings on ministry and over- 
sight, continuing the work practically as it now is? I hope 
Friends will not base their thoughts too much on presumption, 
but investigate to get at the real merits or demerits of all 
questions. I herewith give references, avoiding quotations in 
full for the sake of brevity. 

I very much doubt the propriety in changing the plan of the 
work though the method be practically the same. 

Tenth month 25, 1900. Corne“ius R. Smatt. 

Fairmount, Ind. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselues 


Chas. M. Franklin, pastor at South Starksboro, Vermont, 
has closed a successful series of meetings at Batavia, N. Y. 


Edith Ransome and Laura Pym conducted an excellent 
Bible school at Latintown, near Milton, N. Y., during the 
summer. 

Much needed repairs are in progress upon the meeting 
house property at Opperville, N. Y. Newton R. Franklin is 
pastor of that meeting. 

Wm. Palmer has been supplying as minister at Monkton 
Ridge, Vermont, since Lindley M. Stevens has removed to his 
former home at Poughkeepsie. 


James Adams has been very acceptably in attendance at the 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. meeting during the summer. Wm. J. 
Sayers enters upon his pastorate this month. 


The Bible Study League at Twentieth Street Meeting 
House, New York, meets at 10 A. M. upon First-days. Alice 
E. Paige is the instructor. They are considering the “Poetry 
of the Bible.” 

A Friend from New York writes: Robt. L. Simkin has 
been in some of our meetings, preaching the Gospel with 
power and stirring hearts into new zeal because of the needs, 
and the open door in China. 

Geo. L. Jones, former superintendent of Oak Grove Sem- 
inary, Vassalboro, Maine is spending the winter at Clinton- 
dale, N. Y. He is expected to take the place of the present 
pastor, who is shortly to remove to Ohio. 

Beginning the 4th ult., Abijah E. Wooten, of Earlham 
Monthly Meeting, Cal., held a very successful series of meet- 
ings in Walnut Ridge Local Meeting, Ind. Nearly a score 
professed conversion or renewal and many others were 
revived. 


The general superintendent of New York Yearly Meeting 
gave a temperance address at Clintondale, N. Y., while in 
attendance at Cornwall Quarterly Meeting. An attempt is 
being made to secure a release from the liquor trafic under 
the local option law. 

Penn College, Oskaloosa, Iowa, has proposed as a subject 
for the joint debate with Friends University the question: 

Resolved: That a Graduated Income Tax, with an Exemp- 
tion of Incomes Below $5,000 per Annum Would be a Desir- 
able Modification of Federal Taxation. 


Sergeant Grant Williams recently gave two interesting talks 
before the adult school in the Twentieth Street Meeting 
House, New York. He is an active Christian officer and 
spoke upon the care of “Paroled Prisoners.” He is detailed 
to look after those who are paroled from the Elmira Reforma- 
tory. 

Since Lindley M. and Elizabeth A. F. Stevens have moved 
away irom the meeting at Monkton Ridge, Verment, the 
Friends there greatly feel the need of a pastor. William M. 
Palmer, who lives in North Ferrisburg, has been with them a 
few First-days. Anyone feeling drawn to this work should 
correspond with Samuel Miles, North Ferrisburg, Vermont. 


The current number of the Friends Missionary Advocate 
contains a list of books on Friends Missions, which would 
make a good addition to any Bible school or Christian 
Endeavor library. Of these the last book from press is that 
of Samuel A. Purdie’s Life and Letters, by his nephew, a 
work full of biographical as well as missionary interest. 

Dover Quarterly Meeting convened at Meaderboro, New 
Hampshire, the 21st ult. No visiting ministers were present, 
but the attendance was large, and the spiritual tone of the 
meeting good. Reports from the local meetings having 
pastors showed an increase in membership. There was an 
earnest desire manifested that the Church might reach out to 
help the needy fields near at hand. 


John Howard, who has been visiting in the Middle West, 
and studying conditions in various meetings from Colorado 
east to New England, returned to his home meeting near 
Rochester, New Hampshire, about the middle of last month. 
He is convinced that we need a close organization, hearty 
co-operation of members, and especially sympathetic interest 
on the part of the older members. 


Here is a good list of octogenarians. All may be addressed 
at Fountain City, Ind. They belong to New Garden Monthly 
Meeting of New Garden Quarter: John Wright Johnson, 90; 
Elizabeth Woodruff Johnson, 86; Mahala Hodgin, 88; Sarah 
B. Woodard, 85; Jacob Williams, 82; Abram Harris, 82; 
Elam Pike, 82; Joseph Brown, 82; Amanda M. Hubbard, 81; 
Isaac Thomas, 81; Mahala Thomas, 80; Mary Williams, 81. 
They represent a total of 1,000 years. 


The Friends meeting house in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., was 
well filled the evening of the 24th ult., the occasion being an 
“Appreciation Meeting” of the police force of the city.. There 
was special music and an address by J. Lindley Spicer, secre- 
tary of the International Christian Police Association at 235 
West Thirtieth Street, New York. The members of the force 
who were present,seemed greatly interested and the news- 
papers gave very full reports. The evening of the roth ult. 
J. L. Spicer, addressed a similar meeting in St. Paul’s M. E. 
Church in Newark, N. J. 

A member of Yorkshire 1905 Committee informs us that 
“William Charles Braithwaite’s Swarthmore lecture entitled 
‘Spiritual Guidance in the Experience of the Society of 
Friends’ is now sold out so far as the first edition is con- 
cerned. A second (revised) edition is about to go to press 
and will be ready before Christmas. The Friends Brook and 
Tract Committee, New York, are the American agents for the 
volume, which is being used extensively in England for study 
circle work as well as individual reading.” 


The Friends’ Conference held at Arch Street Meeting 
House, Philadelphia, was a most enthusiastic and hopeful 
meeting. Supper was served to about 700 people, and several 
others came for one or other of the sessions, who were not 
included in this count. Several Friends read papers or spoke 
on Quakerism as they understood it, and how to apply it to 
modern life. It was a serious facing of present conditions, 
and a heart to heart family talk of how to meet them. At the 
close of the program, Isaac Sharpless spoke on ‘Western 
Quakerism.” 


The adult schools in and near Philadelphia, including the 
school in New York, have appointed two representatives each, 
as members of an executive committee of the Philadelphia 
Union, which committee is to promote the adult school move- 
ment in every way where general co-operation is feasible. A 
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conference was held at North House on the 6th inst. The 
afternoon session was taken up with reports and discussions 
of the practical problems of the work. After supper Isaac 
Sharpless spoke on the distinctive features of adult school 
work and Rayner W. Kelsey gave an address entitled “The 
Birds-eye View.” 


Joseph Burtt from England has been visiting in and about 
Philadelphia and addressing companies of Friends and others, 
including schools, on the iniquity of the cocoa raising slavery 
in West Africa, as conducted in the Portuguese possessions. 
The atrocities inflicted on the captured negroes have compelled 
the Cadbury cocoa interest and that of other Friends, and of 
an important firm in Germany, to desist from purchasing their 
supplies from the employers of slave labor. It is understood 
that important American manufacturers have given to Joseph 


Burt assurance that they will follow the examples of the Eng-. 


lish firms against buying the Portuguese product, until it shall 
be reformed. 

One of the attractive features about the life at Friends Uni- 
versity, Wichita, Kansas, is the chapel talks given by differ- 
ent members of the faculty. They discuss subjects of both 
practical and academic interest. Recently Dr. William L. 
Pearson gave a talk on the simplified spelling. He is a mem- 
ber of the Carnegie Society, and encouraged the students to 
use euphonic spelling in their correspondence. 

he Friends Prohibition League furnished an attractive 
program at its opening meeting. Chester Farnsworth dis- 
cussed “Brewing in America,” and Professor Jones gave an 
address on “The Relation that Should Exist Between a Col- 
lege Man and the Prohibition Movement.” 

The First-day evening meetings at Friends boarding school, 
Westtown, Pa., are profitable occasions. On the 3Ist ult. 
Thomas K. Brown addressed the boys on “Doing One’s Best 
at Everything One Does,” applying the principle to some of 
the minor things of life, while in the girls’ collection three of 
the seniors, Amelia E. Rockwell, Leah T. Cadbury and Mary 
B. Goodhue, made an interesting report of the Conference on 
Extension of Friends Principles, held at Arch Street Meeting 
House the previous day. 

The W. O. S. A. Committee on Shops and Manual Training 
is interested in encouraging some “Arts and Crafts” hobby 
work for the girls and a start is being made with hammered 
brass work. Mildred M. Smith was at the school last Seventh- 
day evening and thirty girls took their first lessons in the art. 
The enthusiasm displayed was equaled only by the noise made 
in the hammering. 


MARRIED. 


Capspury-Moorr.—At Richmond, Indiana, Eleventh month 
4, 1909, Anna Mary Moore and Benjamin Cadbury. At home 
after the seventh of Third month, 260 East Main Street, 
Moorestown, New Jersey. 


DIED. 


CanapA.—At the home of her sister, Asenith Pickett, near 
Bloomingdale, Indiana, Eleventh month 1, 1909, Matilda Can- 
ada, aged sixty-nine years. She was a consistent Friend, and 
for many years an active worker in Bloomingdale Meeting. 


Cosanp.—At her home near London, Indiana, Tenth month 
29, 1909, Eliza J. Cosand, daughter of Abraham and Mary 
White, and wife of William Cosand, aged seventy-eight years. 
She was for many years an elder in Lynn Meeting, Howard 
County, Indiana. 


FeLiapore.—At Tillson, Ulster Co., New York, on Ninth 
month 6, 1909, Lewis E. Felladore, aged about eighty-two 
years. He was a member of the Friends meeting in Tillson 
for nearly half a century. About fifty years ago he took the 
initial step in organizing the first Bible school in the village. 
_ He was chosen secretary and with the exception of three years, 
when absent from the village, he held this office until his death. 


Jounson.—At Agra, Oklahoma, Eighth month 2, 1909, Mary 
Adell, wife of Pleasant T. Johnson, aged sixty-eight years. The 
deceased was a consecrated minister, whose gift was recog- 
nized by Friends in Iowa in 1874. She labored as a pastor 
and evangelist in Iowa, Minnesota, Dakota. Wisconsin, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska and Ohio. Many were led to Christ through 
her labors. 
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Che International Desson 


FOURTH QUARTER. 
LESSON IX. ELEVENTH MONTH 21, Ig09. 
PAUL’S STORY OF HIS LIFE. 
II Cor. 11 


For special study, II Cor. 11 : 22-28; 12 : 1-10. 
_ GoypEN TExt.—He said unto me, My grace 
is sufficient for thee; for My strength is made 


2s Orato: 


perfect in weakness. II Cor. 12:9. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 

Second-day, Eleventh month 15th. Paul’s 
ministry. II Cor. 11 : 1-20. 

Third-day. Paul’s story of his life. II Cor. 
II : 21-33. 

Fourth-day. Paul’s revelations. II Cor. 12: 
I-10. 

Fifth-day. Paul’s defense. II Cor. 12: 
11-21. 

Sixth-day. Paul’s faith. II Tim. 4 : 6-8, 18. 

Seventh-day. The Christian’s hope. Ps. 11: 
1-7. 

First-day. The final reward. Rev. 21: 
I-4, 21-27, 


_ Time—About 57 A. D. for the writ- 
ing of the Epistle; 51 to 53 for Paul’s 
stay in Corinth. 

Places.—The Epistle was written from 
somewhere in Macedonia; Corinth on 
the isthmus of the same name was one 
of the most important cities of that day. 
It was a great commercial center, and 
had the reputation of being unsurpassed 
for immorality and all kinds of licen- 
tiousness. 


The Second Epistle to the Corinthians 
presents many difficulties to the Bible 
student. The First Epistle is calm, 
argumentative, conciliatory; the second 
is intense, impassioned, defensive. ‘The 
situation has certainly changed between 
the writing of the two letters, and the 
spirit of faction in the Corinthian 
Church had become bitter, attacking 
Paul and striving to undermine his 
influence. It was these facts which 
must have led Paul in his defense to 
give so much of his autobiography. It 
has been well said, “To see Paul at his 
greatest as a thinker and theologian, we 
turn to the Epistle to the Romans; to 
know him as a saint, we read the Philip- 
pian Epistle. But if we would measure 
him as a man amongst men, and as a 
minister of Christ; if we would sound 
the depths of his heart and realize the 
force and fire of his nature, the ascend- 
ency of his genius and the charm of his 
manner and disposition—we must thor- 
oughly understand the second letter to 
the Corinthians.” The lesson is taken 
from the latter part of the Epistle which 
contains the apostle’s vindication of him- 
self against his adversaries at Corinth. 
The whole section should be read as well 
as the verses selected for special study. 

22. The men opposed to him were evi- 
dently Jewish Christians who laid great 
stress on externals. He meets them on 
their own ground. “Hebrew,” one who 
retained his national language and cus- 


toms. Israelite, used to express the 
sacred character of the nation (see 
John 1:47). The seed of Abraham; 


“this was the highest dignity of all, to 
be the inheritor of the Messianic prom- 
ises given to Abraham.” (See Isa. 41 : 
8; John 8 :33; Rom. 9:7; Gal. 3 :20.) 
_23. He then takes up what he con- 
siders of far more importance—he is 
now not content to say “so am I,” but 
states the grounds on which he makes 
the claim. Even if his opponents have 
any claim to be ministers of Christ, he 
has “more.” “I speak as a fool.” or “I 
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speak as one beside himself.” He speaks, 


probably, in irony; as if to say, can | t 
| Arabia. 


there be a higher office than that of a 
minister of Christ? He 


is no other account; this fact shows 


how little we know of the missionary | 


life of Paul. 


24. The general statements of verse 
23 are illustrated by special details. 
“Five times.” None of these is men- 
tioned in Acts. “Save one.” (See 
Dees si37) 

25. “Thrice beaten with rods.” 
one beating mentioned in Acts 16 : 22. 
“stoned.”, “At Lystrat (Acts *14% 0): 
“Thrice suffered shipwreck.” Not men- 


tioned in Acts, for that on the voyage to 


Rome happened later. “In the deep.” 
Not mentioned elsewhere. 

26, 27. “Journeyings.” ‘Traveling on 
foot. “Perils of rivers.” R. V. “Rob- 
bers,” or rather “brigands.”’ These 
infested many lines of travel just as is 
still the case in parts of Greece and 
Asia Minor, and until very recently in 
southern Italy. “Countrymen.” (See 
Acts 19 :23, 29).\ “Heathen.” Better, 
“Gentiles.” (Acts 16 : 20). 
Jerusalem, Ephesus, Damascus and else- 


where. “Wilderness.” The instances 
he refers to are not known. “False 
brethren.” (See Gal. 2:4). “Hunger | 


and thirst,” etc. Probably involuntary, 
or it would not have been mentioned. 

28. But there was something more 
than physical pain, danger, or weariness 
—the spiritual strain involved in his 
concern for the churches. ‘The word 
Paul uses for “care” (anxiety R. V.) is 
the same one translated “thought” in 
“Take no thought what ye shall eat,” 
etc. (Matt. 6 : 31). 

29. This verse illustrates verse 28. He 
was full of sympathy for all. 

30. He boasts of the natural weakness 
which drives him to the strength of God. 


mentions a | 
number of experiences of which there | 


| and revelations.” 


Only | the Lord.” 


“The city.” | 


32, 33. The incident narrated prob- 
ably took place after Paul’s return from 
(Acts 9, 323-25); Gall sa7s19),. 

12:1. “I must needs glory though it 
is not expedient.” Amer. R. V. This 
translation which emphasizes the neces- 
sity of boasting seems more in accord 
with the context. Boasting, he says, is 
not generally wise, but in this case it 
seems a necessity laid upon me. “Visions 
The revelations come 
through the visions, and these are evi- 
dences of his claim to be an apostle. “Of 
Granted to me by favor of 
the Lord. 

2. Paul speaks of himself in the third 
person. “In Christ.” It came to him 
as a Christian man. “Fourteen years 
ago.” Probably about 43 A. D. He does. 
not refer to his conversion which took 


| place twenty years previously. He was 


sure of the fact, but cannot explain how 
it happened. “Third heaven.” The 


| Jewish conceptions of heaven varied; 


some held that there were seven, some 
three, some two. ‘The way in which 


| verse 4 Paradise is spoken of may imply 


that Paradise is conceived of as beyond 
the third heaven. _ 
3, 4. Whether this verse speaks of 


| another experience higher than the other 


is not clear. “Paradise.” (See Rev. 
2:7). Paradise was originally the 
hunting ground of the Babylonian kings, 
then a pleasure garden, than the blissful 
abode of the righteous where they await 
the final resurrection. Words, the mean- 
ing of which it is impossible to convey 
by human language. . 

5, 6. He will not boast of himself, but 
he will boast of the honor done to him. 
“Above that which he seeth me to be,” 
etc. He could not explain what had hap- 
pened, but was content to be judged by 
what those who saw and heard him 
could understand. 

7. “And by reason of the exceeding 


‘11, 1909.] 


greatness of the revelations—wherefore, 
that 1 should not be exalted -overmuch.” 
R. V. The construction in the original 
is different though the meaning is clear. 
Lest he should be puffed up by the 
privileges given him there was given 
him a “thorn in the flesh” as a continual 
reminder that he should beware of spiri- 
tual pride. “Thorn,” literally a “stake.” 
What this was has been the subject of 
much speculation; there can scarcely be 
a doubt that it was something physical, 
and was the same as that referred to in 
Gal. 4 : 13-15. Weak eyes, nervous 
prostration, the effects of malarial fever, 
an unsympathetic wife and many other 
things have been suggested. We shall 
probably never know what it was but we 
do know what the experience wrought 
for him. 

9. “My grace.” “Grace, in the New 
Testament, is force; it is a heavenly 
strength bestowed on men for timely 
succor; it finds its opportunity in our 
extremity ; when our weakness makes us 
incapable of doing anything it gets full 
scope to work.” 

10. “When I am weak, then am I 
strong.” “When of myself I am weak, 
then am I strong in the imparted 
strength of Christ.” “The compensation 
far outweighed the trial.” “He is con- 
scious only of the weakness and suffer- 
ing from which he is never to escape, 
and of the grace of Christ which hovers 
over him, and out of weakness and suf- 
fering makes him strong.” 


SOME HARD KNOCKS. 
WOMAN GETS RID OF “COFFEE HEART.” 


The injurious action of Coffee on the 
heart of many persons is well known by 
physicians to be caused by caffeine. This 
is the drug found by chemists in coffee 
and tea. 

A woman suffered a long time with 
severe heart trouble and finally her doc- 
tor told her she must give up coffee, 
as that was the principal cause of the 
trouble. She writes: 

“My heart was so weak it could not 
do its work properly. My husband 
would sometimes have to carry me from 
the table, and it would seem that I would 
never breathe again. 

“The doctor told me that coffee was 
causing the weakness of my heart. He 
said I must stop it, but it seemed I could 
not give it up until I was down in bed 
with nervous prostration. 

“For eleven weeks I lay there and 
suffered. Finally Husband brought home 
some Postum and I quit coffee and 
started new and right. Slowly I got 
well. Now I do not have any headaches, 
nor those spells with weak heart. We 
know it is Postum that helped me. The 
Dr. said the other day, ‘I never thought 
you would be what you are.’ I used to 
weigh 92 pounds and now I weigh 158. 

“Postum has done much for me and I 
would not go back to coffee again for 
any money, for I believe it would kill 
me if I kept at it. Postum must be well 
boiled according to directions on pkg., 
then it has a rich flavor and with cream 
is fine.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” found 
in pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? . A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should 
be addressed te Lindley D. Clark, 1124 Park 
Road, Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR ELEVENTH MONTH 21, 1900. 
THE BLESSING OF A THANKFUL 
HEART. 

Neu. 8 ;: 8-12. 

DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Eleventh Altars 


Gen. 35 : 1-8. 
Cause for thankfulness. 


Second-day, 
of thankfulness. 

Third-day. 
8 : 2-10. 

Fourth-day.. A psalm of praise. Ps. 103: 
I-22. 


month 15th. 


Deut. 


Tifth-day. Thanksgiving in all things. Col. 
Bhebeet7: 

Sixth-day. Thanksgiving in trouble. Acts 
16 : 22-34. 

Seventh-day. The eternal praise service. 


ev. 5 : 8-14. 


The Bible idea of thankfulness is one 
of purpose and habit rather than of 
emotion and circumstance. . To give 
thanks in everything is far removed 
from giving thanks only in sunshine and 
prosperity, and calls for a very different 
attitude of mind and spirit from the 
simple “glad I’m alive” disposition that 
depends upon physical comfort and grati- 
fied sensibilities. 


To be sure it is a grace all too uncom- 
mon to give thanks for overflowing gifts. 
A misconception as to the responsible 
facts keeps many a life self-centered and 
unresponsive to the advances a_benefi- 
cent God makes to men in the material 
and intellectual enjoyments, ‘They flat- 
ter themselves that their own skill and 
shrewdness win for them the rewards 
of success; or they see themselves above 
other men, forgetting even to thank God 
in appropriate Pharisaic form for their 
supposed superiority. 

The thankfulness that comes from a 
conviction that whatever our Shepherd 
permits is for our good, and that His 
love and wisdom are unfailing and can- 
not err is the possibility of the Chris- 
tian who knows what the promises 
mean by testing them, by taking at His 
word Him who said, “I will never leave 
thee.” The devout but poverty-stricken 
saint who rapturously uttered the words, 
“All this and God,” as he sat down to 
his lonely repast of baked potatoes and 
water, had found the secret of a thank- 
ful heart. : 

But that is not after all the ideal of a 
life blessed of the Him whose are the 
cattle on a thousand hills. One posses- 
sed with the spirit is the only one 
that it is safe to trust with prosperity. 


Indeed it is a mooted question which is | 


the greater test of a thankful heart, 
poverty or riches, but the terms are so 
entirely relative that no general answer 
would be worth while if it could be 
given. The man of wealth today may 
be less rich in pleasure than he was in 
his humble beginnings. The plan that 
Lemuel had in view was a middle course 
that should spare him the snares of both 
extremes, bitterness and arrogance, and 
if his leveling spirit could be more 
widely shared, we would be spared much, 
whether in exhausting strain and strug- 
gle for glitter and pomp and luxury as 
individuals, or for dreadnoughts and 
armies and fighting airships as nations. 
Contentment and thankfulness go 
hand in hand. Progress is one of the 
gifts that belong to every life, so that 
does not mean stagnation, but it means 
carrying up with ourselves those whom 


we can reach, making them thus much 
more truly our stepping stones to happi- 
ness than if we put our feet upon their 
necks to strive up selfishly alone. 


NOTICE. 


Friends Library, 142 North Sixteenth 
Street, Philadelphia. Open on week- 
days from g A. M. to 1 P. M., and from 
2: Pi Mentor s:30. baal 

The following books have been added 
to the library: 

Adams, J. H.—Harper’s 

Book. 

Curtis, W. E.—One Irish Summer. 

Hume, R. A.—Missions from the Mod- 
ern View. 

Sangster, M. E.—From my Youth Up. 

Sears, Lorenzo—Wendell Phillips. 

Shaler, Nathaniel Southgate—Autobiog- 
raphy. 

Singleton, Esther—Dutch New York. 

Stevens, G. B—Teaching of Jesus. 

Sutcliffe, A. C—Robert Fulton and the 

Clermont. 

Quaker Biographies, Vols. 1 and 2. 


Machinery 


These words were found at the con- 
clusion of an obituary notice: “An affec- 
tionate husband; a devoted father to his 
own little son, also to six step-children, 
who rejoice in his triumphant departure,” 
etc: 


COLORED SILKS 


A rainbow of shimmering beauty are 
the Colored Silk Counters! In each 
of many ofthe most popular weaves 
there are over fifty distinct shades: 


Messaline, 19 and 26-inch, 55c to $1 a yard 
35-inch Duchesse Mousseline, $2.00 a yard 
20-inch Toscana Silk, $1.00 a yard 
20-inch Peau de Cygne, 85c and $1.00 
23-inch Cachemire de Soie, $1.00 a yard 
26-inch Peau de Cygne, $1.00 a yard 


Also, all the newest Paris shades of 
Moire Velour, Faille Roumaine, 
Crepe Meteor and Velour de Soie, all 
double width, from $2.00 to $4.00. 
Fancy Silks in a variety of styles and 
combinations without an equal in 
Philadelphia. Pekin Messalines and 
the entire family of Checked and 
Striped Taffetas and Cachemire de 
Soie, 85c and $1.00 a yard. 


$1.00 AND $1.25 SILKS AT 65c 


A special table arranged for quick 
selling of all odd pieces, including 
some beautiful waist and dress lengths 


of Plain and Fancy Silks. 
2~—» Aisle 6, Centre 


—__—_—_— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


PHILADELPHIA 


; 
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FINANCIAL 


INQUIRE ABOUT 
SEATTLE MORTGAGES 


that pay 7 per cent. and 8 per cent. on 
the very best securities, improved city 
property. No taxes, no charges. 


HENRY C. ASH 
1207 Alaska Building SEATTLE, WASH. 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and 
Oklahoma, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 
per cent. Safest form of investment; no 
fluctuations in value; securities personally 
inspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 
cent. of our valuation. Collections made 
without expense to Investor. Long and suc- 
cessful experience. References furnished. 
Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Joseph J. Dickinson Frank M. Reed | 


6” NET TO | FARM 
LENDER | LOANS 


Write for up to date map of the new state and 
descriptive papers of our high grade first mort- 
gage loans on improved real estate in Eastern | 
Oklahoma, the richest agricultural country in | 
the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third value. 
All securities personally inspected by a salaried 
employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance Com- | 
panies and Individuals who have invested in 
our mortgages for years. 


> THE AMERICAN INVESTMENT 60. 


WALTER B. PASCHALL, Pres’t 


ATOKA = * OKLAHOMA 


fey FARM MORTGAGES| 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment —tested by our cus- 
tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 
est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list. 


|ELLSWOR H AND JONES! 
IOWA FALLS, IOWA. _ 


Theodore L. Cuyler’s Books 


| BEULAH LAND, or Words of 


Good Cheer for Christian Pilgrims 
With a full-page portrait of the author. 
Tastefully bound in cloth, beautifully 
illustrated cover, gilt top, in a box. 208 
PD. eR ZITUO iis css es ychmaae bus aos dee sanegss cee 75 cts. 


CAMPAIGNING for CHRIST 


With portrait of author. Illuminated 
borders. 238pp. 12mo. ‘‘A book to bless 
the: Homes... bessstsapenseceteceeshtnsasnes 75 cts, 


THOUGHT HIVES 


“Pertinent, pointed, forcible.” 
0 cts. 


WAYSIDE SPRINGS 


I6opp. 16mo. “‘Sentences that strike and 
stick, gems that thrill’’............0.. 50 cts. 


HEART LIFE 


Igipp. 18mo. ‘Sparkling with illustra- 
tions and robust with thought”’.....30 cts. 


NEWLY ENLISTED 


16mo, cloth. ‘“‘Nothing better for the 
‘newly enlisted 42) or ki.ca.cessdestes avon: 30 cts. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price 


The American Friend Pub. Co. 
1010 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SOME PEOPLE IMAGINE 


it’s necessary to go to a printing office 
and specify exactly the size of type, ete., 
to be used. But it isn’t. 

We ask instructions on the main features, 


and submit a proof. Generally the results are 
satisfactory. 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CoO. 
Makers of the Better Kind of Printing 


Try Us. 921 Filbert St. Philadelphia 


The Provident Life and Trust Go. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Qffice, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders . Fy 
Insurance contingent fund, additional to: reserve, 


capital stock A 3 . . 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, 
RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, re- 
turnable on demand, for which interest 
is allowed. 


ASSETS, $82,228,483.14 


§,441,841.53 
excluding 
; " 7,831,007.86 


. . . . 


Charter Perpetual. 


And is empowered by law to act as EX- 
ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, 
RECEIVER, AGENT, etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 
from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. 


BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mer. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


vT WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
ASA 8S. WING 
JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 


FRANK H. TAYLOR 
JOHN B. MORGAN 


ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 


JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 


FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 

JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 
MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 

HENRY H. COLLINS 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate 


MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Bell, Walnut 52-10 


Telephones Keystone, Race 70-09 


HALF TONES 
LINE CUTS 
COLGR WORK 


N.W. Cor. 10 & ARCH 
HILADEL PHIA. 


A NEW FRIENDS SETTLEMENT, 


At Spring Lake, Lamb County, Texas. 
This is not an experiment, but a reality; 
and Friends everywhere that are looking 
for a good opening in a fine country, where 
land is cheap, climate very desirable, good 
water, plenty of rain in growing season, 
and where we raise an abundance of almost 
everything we plant, should investigate at 
once. Land can be had in any size tracts, 
from 160 acres up, at from $15.00 to $25.00 
per acre. About half cash, balance on 8 
years’ time at 6 per cent. interest. For 
further information write GEO. O. CAR- 
PENTER, Plainview, Texas, P. O. Box 312; 
or S. W. DOWNS, Spring Lake, Texas. 
Would also like to correspond with a 
competent leader that feels a call into this 
kind of work. Ga. Oe. 


% 


For 84 years we have been paying our cus- 
tomers the highest returns consistent with 


the most thorough personal investigation. 
$25 Certificates of Deposit also for sayings investors. 


conservative methods. First mortgage loans 
of $200 and up which we can recommend after 


dee RN ee LLL Cee Ask for Loan List No. 702. 
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Its curtains. 


LOI I aT 


AN Our ardent prayers that He may send 
As) A grander day of true Thanksgiving. 
is DR. T. R. WOODWARD. 


Knightstown, Ind. 


EBARLHAM 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


Thanksgiving Day—1909. 


Today let wheels of commerce rest, 
be hushed in mart and mill; 
Let mankind cease the feverish quest 

Of gain, and all the earth be still. 


rN “Be still and know that I am Ged,” 
Says He, whose kindly providence 
Distils the rain upon the sod, 
To give man’s toil its recompense. 


Keep silence till the fires of strife 
And passion burn to embers low; 

And let Him who sustains the life, 
A sense of gratitude bestow. 


For joys His wisdom hath allowed, 
For griefs His sovereign grace allays, 
Remembering all let hearts be bowed, 
And tuned to songs of grateful praise. 


Another bounteous year has fled; 
Before its scenes the Past has drawn 

Summer blooms lie dead, 

And Autumn’s glories all are gone. 


While memory treasures up the store 
Of all the past year’s rich increase 

Of blessings, grateful nations pour 
Libations to the Prince of Peace. 


Today let selfishness depart 
And vain ambition be suppressed, 
And learn of Him life’s highest art, 
In blessing others we are blessed. 


Today from trustful hearts we blend, 
With incense of sincere Thanksgiving, 
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Events and Comments 


Betting is a crime only when accom- 
panied by a record, registry or the use 
of some part of the paraphernalia of pro- 
fessional gamblers, according to the 
decision handed down last week by the 
New York Court of Appeals. 

In effect the decision holds that oral 
betting does not constitute bookmaking 
in violation of the so-called anti-race- 
track gambling laws recommended by 
Governor Hughes. ‘The court affirms 
the order of the lower courts for the 


discharge from custody of Orlando 
Jones. and Sol Lichtenstein. 
Dr. L. O. Howard, chief of the 


Federal Agricultural Department Bureau 
of Entomology, says the moth pest is 
being stamped out of New England. 
Between the fall of the leaves in the 
woods and coming of snow, Dr. How- 
ard says, a large force of men will be 
employed -in scouting along the northern 
Massachusetts border and through New 
Hampshire, seeking the egg masses of 
the moths, which are more easily visible 
at this season than at any other period 
in the year. Wherever found the eggs 
will be destroyed and the locality marked 
for future observation. 


The name of William Torrey Harris, 
who died at Providence, R. I., the 5th 
inst., in his seventy-fifth year, will be 
writ large in the history of American 
education. As United States Commis- 
sioner of Education for the twenty 
years ending 1906, he had an influential 


A FOOD DRINK 
WHICH BRINGS DAILY ENJOYMENT. 


A lady doctor writes: 

“Though busy hourly with my own 
affairs, I will not deny myself the pleas- 
ure of taking a few minutes to tell of 
my enjoyment daily obtained from my 
morning cup of Postum. It is a food 
beverage, not a stimulant like coffee. 

“IT began to use Postum 8 years ago, 
not because I wanted to, but because 
coffee which I dearly loved, made my 
nights long weary periods to be dreaded 
and unfitting me for business during the 
day. 

“On advice of a friend, I first tried 
Postum, making it carefully as sug- 
gested on the package. As I had always 
used “cream and no sugar,’ I mixed my 
Postum so. It looked good, was clear 
and fragrant, and it was a pleasure to 
see the cream color it as my Kentucky 
friend always wanted her coffee to look, 
like a new saddle. 

“Then I tasted it critically, for I had 
tried many ‘substitutes’ for coffee. I was 
pleased, yes, satisfied with my Postum 
in taste and effect, and am yet, being a 
constant user of it all these years. 

“I continually assure my friends and 
acquaintances that they will like Postum 
in place of coffee, and receive benefit 
from its use. I have gained weight, can 
sleep and am not nervous.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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part in shaping methods and policies and 
in stimulating the marked advance that 
has taken place in both public and pri- 
vate institutions in this country and our 
insular possessions. Hardly less high 
was his ranking in the realm of philos- 
ophy. He established in 1867 the Jour- 
nal of Speculative Philosophy, and was 
a founder of the famous Concord 
School of Philosophy whose summer ses- 
sions were a feature of New England 
life twenty years ago. 


Louis Brennan, an English inventor, 
has succeeded in constructing a passen- 
ger car that will maintain its upright 
position and run with safety on one rail. 
The car is balanced by the application 
of gyroscopic force, the same which 
keeps a spinning top from falling over 
on its side. A satisfactory test was made 
at Cullingham, last week. Forty per- 
sons were carried in the car up and 
down a straight single rail track and 
round and round a circular track 220 
yards long. The car is 50 feet long, 10 
feet wide and 10 feet in height. So per- 
fect is the stability which the gyroscopes 
give, that when all of the passengers on 
the car moved over to one side, the car 
automatically adjusted itself to a new 
balance. 

That the monorail system, which the 
gyroscopic principle for the first time 
makes a practical possibility, will revolu- 
tionize the railway systems of the world 
Brennan does not hesitate to declare. A 
train running on a single rail can attain 
with ease and safety, he declares, a 
speed which is impossible to double rail 
vehicles under existing systems. 


What is more serious than race sui- 
cide, is race waste. According to a recent 
census bulletin there is an estimated 
annual loss in the United States of from 
100,000 to 200,000 babies under five years 
of age dying from preventable causes. 
For the accomplishment of effective pre- 
ventive work in this, direction, Dr. 
Cressy L. Wilbur, chief statistician, 
holds that the prompt registration of all 
births and the more careful and precise 
statement of causes of death by physi- 
cians are essential. He quotes Profes- 
sor Irving Fisher’s conclusion that of all 
the diseases of infancy, having the 
median age one year, 47 per cent. may be 
prevented; and that of the diseases of 
childhood having median age two to 
eight years, 67 per cent. may be pre- 
vented. 

“It does not seem unreasonable,”’ Dr. 
Wilbur states, “when we consider the 
fact that there is, apparently ‘no reason 
why infants, if\properly born, and this 
means simply the prevention of ante- 
natal disease and the improvement of the 
health and conditions of life of their 
parents, should die at all in early infancy 
or childhood, except from the compara- 
tively small proportion of accidents that 
are strictly unavoidable.” 


NOTICE. 

The Philadelphia Peace Association of 
Friends extends a cordial invitation to 
all who are interested in the present and 
future of the peace movement to attend 
a lecture, “Reading the Peace Sky,” by 
Charles E. Beals, field secretary of the 
American Peace Society. at Twelfth 
Street Meeting House, Twelfth below 
Market Street, Philadelphia, Eleventh 
month 22d, at 8 P. M. 
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Very desirable patterns, standard 
quality, more than ordinarily good 
colorings ; savings of one-fourth to 
one-third. A notable illustration 
of the large Store’s ability to pre- 
sent out-of-the-ordinary advantages 
to its customers : 


$1.75 Axminster Carpets—$1.35 
$1.50 Axminster Carpets—$1.00 
$1.60 Wilton Velvet—$1.35 
$1.00 and $1.15 Velvet—85c 
$1.60 Body Brussels—$1.15 
$1.50 Body Brussels—$1.10 
$1, $1.10 Tapestry Brussels—75e 
$1.50 Inlaid Linoleum—$1.00 


Every floor covering requirement met 
here to your advantage. In our regular 
stocks are considerably more than a thou- 
sand styles in the various standard grades 
of Carpets. »»—> Fourth Floor, West 
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A NEW STAGE IN THE BATTLE WITH 
INTOXICANTS. 


To those of us who are devoted to the true libera- 
tion and spiritual advancement of men it always 
seems as though progress was leaden-footed. It is 
the habit of reformers in all ages to ery out in their 
impatience: “How long, O Lord, how long!” The 
trouble with most of us is that we do not realize how 
slow is the process of making the general public see 
evils in their true light. That is the hard fight. 
When the world awakes to the fact that an evil is 
really and truly an evil—a plain, bald evil—the bat- 
tle is nearly won. 

Now, the temperance forces in this country have 
been making almost amazing progress in the past 
decade in compelling the public at large to acknowl- 
edge that liquor-drinking is an unmitigated evil. In 
our eager zeal we may cry: “How slow the victory 
comes!” But the real wonder is that, with all the 
enormous commercial interests involved and with 
such intrenched appetites to fight, the skirts of dark- 
ness are being pushed back so rapidly, and that such 
areas of light are being won. 

It seems to me that the last International Con- 
gress of Alcoholism, the report of which has just 
been made public, marks an epoch in our long battle. 
Twenty-five governments were represented in this 
congress, which met last summer in London. The 
American delegates, of whom there were 12, were 
appointed by Secretary Knox, and their findings 
have a national and official significance. The report 
which embodies these “findings” was signed by all 
the delegates from the 25 governments. It was the 
unanimous conclusion of these delegates that alcohol 
is not only unnecessary to human life and comfort, but 
inimical to both. The Chief Justice of England, 
Lord Alverstone, declared, according to the report, 
that 50 per cent. of the crime which came under his 
consideration was due to drink, and Judge Pollard, 
St. Louis, testified that in his judicial experience 
he should charge at least 85 per cent. of crime to 
the degradation of persons through the use of liquor. 

Our delegate, Judge Pollard, made a proposition 
to the congress that ‘sentence should be suspended 
in ease of first offenders whose wrong deed has been 
due to drink on condition that such offender will 


; always known all this. 


sign a pledge in court to abstain for one year. He 
would then be ‘on probation” and would be subject 
to full sentence for his original crime if within the 
year he should break his pledge. It was pointed out 
that if the individual knew that one drink would 
carry with it a prison sentence, he would, in most 
eases, be able to hold out; and if he could keep 
sober a whole year, his chance for a permanent sober 
life would be good. This plan was approved by the 
delegates from 23 of the governments represented— 
400 delegates in all voting for it. The congress 
emphasized two main lines of aggressive warfare 
with the liquor traffic. It urged upon the several 
governments (1) that the most rigorous restrictions 
should be placed on every kind of traffic in intoxi- 
eants, and (2) that there should be in all countries 
scientific teaching in reference to the effects of alco- 
hol, even when moderately used, on the human 
system. 

Our readers will doubtless say to themselves: 
“What is new about these ‘findings’? We have 
These are quite familiar 
ideas.”’ Yes, so they are to us. The new thing is 
that officials from 25 governments of the world 
unanimously declare them, not as abstractly true, 
but as a practical program for governments which 
they represent. It means an enormous advance in 
the stage of public enlightenment, and that means 


that sooner or later something will happen! 


R. M. J. 


VALUES. 
We are so made that we are always trying to get 
No sooner have we acquired a desired 
“Never satisfied” is 
One meal is scarcely 


something. 
object than we seek another. 
our trite way of putting it. 
finished before we plan the next; a suit of.clothes is 
bought to be worn; a book is read as a preparation 
follows harvest, and so 

And in spite of some 


“oetting’ pro- 


for a discourse; seed-time 
we live, continually getting. 
odium that has been attached to this 
pensity, it is nevertheless a mark of robust manhood. 
Within proper bounds it is a Christian principle. 
There is a giving side to our religion, but there is 
also a getting side—not a quiet take-what-comes, but 


a vigorous, aggressive program. “Ask, and it shall 
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be given you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it 
shall be opened unto you.“ 

No sooner does this trait begin to operate than 
we are face to face with a stubborn situation. Things 
we desire do not come for the mere asking; we must 
seek and knock in order to get them. The effort 
may be a short or a long one, but it takes an effort 
nevertheless. Then, too, our desires are many, while 
our ability to satisfy them is very limited. We 
must choose among them, pursue the chosen object 
and leave the others for the time being. 
situations there are yet other factors to be consid- 
ered. 


In most 


Those with whom we live have ambitions not 
unlike our own, and the question of our getting 
often depends upon their giving—in a word, upon 
their desires and choices. In this very intricate 
mixture of purposes and cross-purposes, we build 
ideas of value. We discover that some 
things are worth more than others in a given situa- 


tion. 


up our 


The determination of values is a very important 
matter, more important, I fear, than most of us think. 
Its use in business and education is generally recog- 
nized, but do we consider what it means in religion ? 
Have we read the works of Jesus with our minds 
open to this truth? It is often the burden of His 
He does not condemn desire, ambition, 
learning or wealth, but He warns His‘hearers of the 
terrible tragedy of being side-tracked, of putting the 
wrong estimate on things, of letting the lustful eye 
or the grasping hand lead them away from more 
important affairs. He insists that we put first things 
first. The shadow that darkens His parable of a 
“certain rich man” building new barns for his crops 
is not the abundance of the harvest nor the enlarging 
of bins, but the awful fact that the rich man 
with his keen sense of values has neglected the more 
important things. 


discourse. 


“What shall a man give in 
exchange for his soul?’ Spiritual qualities are worth 
more than temporal possessions. “Seek ye first the 
Kingdom of Heaven, and all these things shall be 
added.” 

Our wants 
We 
Our 


means of travel and our facilities for transmitting 


But what of the present and its need ? 
are satisfied from the markets of the world. 
utilize, as never before, the forces of nature. 


knowledge were never surpassed. We get, as no other 
age or people ever got, material and intellectual 
blessings. And yet these things are mere accidents 


of life. 


not essential for trwe happiness. 


They minister to our comfort, but are 
That depends upon 
spiritual qualities, upon fidelity, patience, sympathy, 


kindness, fair play and kindred virtues. We have 
only to think of our homes and our friendships to 
realize how true this is. And we have only to 
look about us to find many, many people who, in 
their pursuit of happiness, seem heedless of the 
very conditions that make it possible. The quest is 
the same as it was nineteen hundred years ago, and 
“the Kingdom of Heaven is like unto a man that is 
a merchant seeking goodly pearls; and having found 
one pearl of great price, he went and sold all that 
he had and bought it.” 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ALLEN JAY—XLVII* 
84. Opening of Nebraska Yearly Meeting. 

As the time drew near for the opening of the new 
yearly meeting in Nebraska, our committee arranged 
to meet at Central City the day before the opening 
of said yearly meeting, and on the day appointed the 
yearly meeting was opened. All the committee were 
present. We met in the morning before the opening 
and had a season of prayer, after which the meeting 
of ministry and oversight was opened. It was 
interesting to see a number of younger and middle- 
aged people present. The next morning, the 4th 
of Sixth month, the meeting proper was organized 
in the college chapel, which was on the third floor. 
It was a pleasant room when reached, but was not 
large enough. During the season of worship pre- 
ceding the opening many prayers were offered and 
words of comfort and encouragement were spoken. 
The committee then called for nomination of clerks, 
when Dr. Cyrus W. Dixon was nominated for that 
place. He coming forward, the minute of our 
appointment was then read as a portion of the open- 
ing minute, and in a few minutes the yearly meeting 
was ready for business. A number of Friends who 
were present had been active members in Jowa 
Yearly Meeting or others of the older yearly meet- 
ings, so that they were soon ready to proceed with 
the work. It was truly encouraging to see the busi- 
ness conducted with life and inspiration, and it was 
especially gratifying to see so many young Friends 
as active members on important committees. Going 
into one of the class rooms one day between sessions, 
I found three young women writing three epistles, 
one to London, one to Dublin, and the other a gen- 
eral epistle to the American yearly meetings. Upon 
inquiry I learned that one of the writers was a 
teacher and the other two were school girls belonging 
to the college. There was great interest manifested 
on the subject of education, and much liberality was 
shown in providing for the needs of the college. The 
foreign mission work had warm advocates in this 
yearly meeting. Indeed there were four or five mis- 
sionaries present who had actually been in the field 
and who were home for rest who belonged to this 
new yearly meeting. The missionary meeting was 
doubly interesting as we listened to those who had, 


* Copyright, 1909, by The John C. Winston Co. 
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been in the field. They spoke but little of their trials 
or their privations, although one of them had lost 
one of her legs while in the field. She only spoke, 
however, of the joy of the work and of the hope that 
some day she might be able to return. A yearly 
meeting that has such devoted young people has 
cause to be thankful, and its light will shine. 

After the close of the yearly meeting our com- 
mittee felt that we should report to the next Five 
Years’ Meeting that we believed it had been opened 
“in accordance with the mind of truth,” and our 
clerk, Eliza C. Armstrong, was requested to prepare 
such a report and send it to the clerk of the Five 
Years’ Meeting, to be preserved and presented at 
that time. 

85. Visiting Meetings in the Far West and West. 

During this summer the evangelistic, pastoral and 
church extension committee of Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing felt that it might be of advantage to the work 
if two of our number should visit the meetings of 
Puget Sound Quarterly Meeting and labor for their 
help and encouragement, that they might preserve 
unity and harmony throughout the quarterly meet- 
ing. So, soon after returning home from Nebraska, 
I prepared to take another journey across the Rocky 
Mountains, our dear friend, Joseph A. Goddard, of 
Muncie, going with me. It was a long, hot journey. 

We worked together in much harmony, visiting all 
the meetings and helping as way opened for it. In 
‘addition we visited the meetings in Victoria, British 
Columbia, had a meeting in the afternoon for the 
older people, and one at night for all classes. After 
the night meeting we returned to Seattle, some 75 
miles. The boat was so crowded that we had to sit 
up all night. We were present at the opening of 
Friends new meeting-house in Tacoma. Having 
done all that we saw the way open for, we returned 
home by way of the Canadian Pacific Railroad, 
enjoying the grand scenery very much. It was 
pleasant to be in the quiet and rest of home once 
more, where I remained until after yearly meeting. 

Soon after the close of yearly meeting, our Friends 
of Central City, Nebraska, began to urge me to 
come out to their assistance in raising funds to pay 
for their new meeting-house. As I have said, the 
chapel in the college building was unhandy to get to 
and entirely too small, so, with the zeal that had 
characterized their work, they went to work and 
rebuilt and enlarged their house in Central City 
and fixed up a nice parsonage, at a cost of some 
$4,000 or $5,000. They had selected the last of 
Second month, 1909, as the time to set the new house 
apart for religious service. I went out. Upon 
reaching Chicago it was raining hard. Next morn- 
ing when we crossed the Mississippi River it was 
snowing. It soon turned into a blizzard, which 
proved to be the worst one I ever saw. We made 
slow progress. Indeed at times it seemed as though 
we should not get through. We did not reach our 
dining car until afternoon. The water pipes froze 
in the Pullman sleeper and bursted, the water run- 
ning all over the floor. About 11 P. M. we reached 


Omaha, five hours late. The lines were down, and 
we could not send any word ahead, so when I reached 
Central City at 3 o’clock in the morning they had 
given me up, but through the kindness of a stranger 
I soon found a room. Next morning a good home 
was provided for me, and for eight or ten days I 
was kept busy. On First-day morning, at the time 
of the dedication, a large crowd was present. They 
needed about $2,100 to meet the debt on the meeting- 
house and parsonage. During the day we obtained 
about $3,100, with the understanding that the extra 
$1,000 should go on the college debt. It was a great 
day for the Friends of Central City. But I will 
not try to describe it, for others have written of it in 
the Nebraska Friend and other Society papers. The 
series of meetings resulted in much good. At their 
close I bade farewell to the dear Friends of Nebraska 
with a deep appreciation of their devotion to the 
cause of the Master, and with the belief that a bless- 
ing would attend that yearly meeting in coming years. 

This brings me to the close, and now, as I approach 
the closing days of my seventy-eighth year, I lay 
down my pen for younger fingers to take up, and, 
turning my face towards the western sunset of life, 
I grasp my staff to continue the journey to the end, 
leaving that time in the hands of Him who has 


been with me thus far and who “doeth all things 
well.” 


SUSANNA AND SUE.* 


Susanna Hathaway was a young woman of less 
than thirty summers, the mother of a promising boy 
of ten and a sunny little girl of six. She lived in a 
beautiful home on the outskirts of Farnham, but 
John Hathaway, her husband, drank, and rumor 
hinted at other crimes, which stung Susanna to the 
quick. She endured the disgrace for a time, then 
decided to rid herself once and for all of her miser- 
able lot by leaving home and going to a Shaker 
settlement unbeknown to her husband. She left the 
boy, Jack, with a neighboring aunt, where his food 
and education were assured and where he could visit 
his father occasionally, but little Sue she took with 
her, and with bitterness in her heart for the wrongs 
she had suffered, she sought refuge and rest with 
the Shakers, a sober, simple-minded folk, who live 
a communistic life apart from the “world’s people.” 
“T want to come and live here,” explained Susanna 
to Eldress Abbey, “where there is no marrying nor 
giving in marriage. I am so tired with my disap- 
pointments and discouragements and failures that it 
is no use trying any longer.” So she and little Sue 
were welcomed, and it was indeed a place of quiet 
retirement. _Although the Shakers were strict disci- 
plinarians and required the children in the com- 
munity to live in separate dormitories from the 
adults, yet they were very charitable toward strangers 
within their gates, and Susanna and Sue were 


* Susanna and Sue, by Kate Douglas Wiggin. Publishers, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston and New York. Price, $1.50, 
net. . 
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allowed to sleep together until that time when the 
former should be fully “convinced” and “join” of 
her own free choice. But the time for joining never 
came. ‘The life there was all that Susanna desired, 
but as the days went by, she woke to a new meaning 
of the duties and privileges as well as the trials of a 
home. 

Such is the background of Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin’s new book, and her description of Susanna’s day 
of decision contains so much wholesome truth that 
it is well worth reproducing at length: 

The Sabbath dawns on an awed and solemn house- 
hold. Footfalls are hushed, the children’s clatter is 
stilled, and all go to the morning meal in silence. 
There is a strange quiet, but it is not sadness; it 
is a hush, as when in Israel’s camp the silver trum- 
pets sounded and the people stayed in their tents. 
“Then,” Elder Gray explained to Susanna, “a 
summons comes to each believer, for all have been 
searching the heart and scanning the life of the 
months past. Softly the one called goes to the door 
of the one appointed by the Divine Spirit, the human 
representative who is to receive the gift of the bur- 
dened soul. Woman confesses to woman, man to 
man; it is the open door that leads to God.” 

Susanna lifted Eldress Abby’s latch and stood in 
her strong, patient presence; then all at once she 
knelt impulsively and looked up into her serene eyes. 

“Do you come as a believer, Susanna ?” tremblingly 
asked the eldress. 

“No, Eldress Abby. I come as a child of the 
world who wants to go back to her duty and hopes to 
do it better than she ever did before. She ought 
to be able to, because you have chastened her pride, 
taught her the lesson of patience, strengthened her 
will, purified her spirit and cleansed her soul from 
bitterness and wrath. I waited until afternoon when 
all the confessions were over. May I speak now?” 
Eldress Abby bowed, but she looked weak and 
stricken and old. 

“T had something you would have ealled a vision 
last night, but I think of it as a dream, and I know 
just what led to it. You told me Polly Reed’s story, 
and the little quail bird had such a charm for Sue 
that ve repeated it to her more than once. In my 
sleep I seemed to see a mother quail with a little 
one beside her. The two were always together, 
happily flying or hopping about under the trees; 
but every now and then I heard a sad little note, 
as of a deserted bird somewhere in the wood. I 
walked a short distance, and parting the branches, 
saw on the open ground another parent bird and a 
young one by its side darting hither and thither, as 
if lost. They seemed to be restlessly searching for 
something, and always they uttered the soft, sad note, 
as if the nest had disappeared and they had been 
parted from the little flock. Of course my brain 
had changed the very meaning of the Shaker story 
and translated it into different terms, but when I 
woke this morning I could think of nothing but 
my husband and my boy. The two of them seemed 
to be needing me, searching for me in the dangerous 


open country, while I was hidden away in the safe 
shelter of the wood—I and the other little quail bird 
I had taken out of the nest.” 

“Do you think you could persuade your husband 
to unite with us?’ asked Abby, wiping her eyes. 

The tension of the situation was too tightly drawn 
for mirth, or Susanna could have smiled, but she 
answered, soberly: “No; if John could develop the 
best in himself he could be a good husband and 
father, a good neighbor and citizen, and an upright 
business man, but never a Shaker.” 

“Didn’t he insult your wifely honor and disgrace 
your home ?”” 

“Yes, in the last few weeks before I left him. 
All his earlier offenses were more against himself 
than me, inasense. I forgave him many a time, but 
I am not certain it was the seventy times seven that 
the Bible bids us. I am not free from blame myself. 
I was hard the last year, for I had lost hope and my 
pride was trailing in the dust. I left him a bitter 
letter, one without any love or hope or faith in it, 
just because at the moment I believed I ought, once 
in my life, to let him know how I felt toward him.” 

“How can you go back and live under his roof 
with that feeling? It’s degradation.” 

“Tt has changed. I was morbid then, and so 
wounded and weak that I could not fight any longer. 
IT am rested now and calm. My pluck has come 
back and my strength. I have learned a good deal 
here about casting out my own devils; now I am | 
going home and help him to cast out‘his. Perhaps 
he won’t be there ; perhaps he doesn’t want me, though 
when he was his very best self he loved me dearly, 
but that was long, long ago,” sighed Susanna, 
drearily. 

“Oh, this thing the world’s people call love!” 
groaned Abby. 

“There is love and love, even in the world outside, 
for if it is Adam’s world, it is God’s, too, Abby. 
The love I gave my husband was good, I think, but 
it failed somewhere, and I am going back to try 
again. I am not any too happy in leaving you and 
taking up, perhaps, heavier burdens than those from 
which I escaped.” ; 

“Night after night I’ve prayed to be the means of 
leading to the celestial life,” said the eldress, “but 
my plaint was not worthy to be heard. Oh, that 
God would ine¢rease our numbers and so revive our 
drooping faith! We work, we struggle, we sacri- 
fice, we pray, we defy the world and deny the flesh, 
yet we fail to gather in believers.” 

“Don’t say you’ve failed, dear, dear, Abby!” cried 
Susanna, pressing the eldress’ work-stained hands 
to her lips. “God speaks to you in one voice, to me 
in another. Does it matter so much as long as we 
both hear him? Surely it is the hearing and the 
obeying that counts most! Wish me well, dear 
friend, and help me to say good-bye to the elder.” 

The two women found Elder Gray in the office, 
and Abby, still unresigned, laid Susanna’s case before 
him. ; 

“The Great Architect has need of many kinds of 


- you of late years. 
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workmen in His building,” said the elder. “There 
are those who are willing to put aside the ties of 
flesh for the kingdom of heaven’s sake: ‘He that is 
able to receive it.’ ” 

“There may also be those who are willing to take 
up the ties of the flesh for the kingdom of heaven’s 
sake,’ answered Susanna, gently, but with a certain 
courage. 

Her face glowed with emotion, her eyes shone, her 
lips were parted. It was a new thought. Abby and 
Daniel gazed at her for a moment without speaking, 
then Daniel said: “It’s a terrible cross to some of the 
brethren and sisters to live here outside of the world, 
but maybe it’s more of a cross for such as you to 
live in it under such conditions as have surrounded 
To pursue good and resist evil, 
to bear your cross cheerfully and to grow in grace 
and knowledge of truth while you are bearing it— 
that’s the lesson of life, I suppose. If you find you 
can’t learn it outside, come back to us, Susanna.” 


HALLEY’S COMET. 


In the wee hours of the morning, Ninth month 
12th, Professor Max Wolf, an astronomer, in Heidel- 
berg, Germany, succeeded in photographing Halley’s 
comet, which at present is rapidly approaching the 
sun. It comes very close to this luminary about once 
every seventy-five years, and its present return has 
long been expected. This little hazy dot on Professor 
Wolf’s telescopic film, however, was the first tangible 
announcement of the fact. 

By the middle of next spring it will be the most 
conspicious thing in the heavens, and we are there- 
fore indebted to Dr. Apple, of the Daniel Scholl 
Observatory, for the following brief account of its 
history : : 

“Tt is famous, first, for its great size and bril- 
lianey; second, for the great number of its recorded 
returns and their peculiar circumstances; and third, 
for the fact of its being the first comet whose return 
was successfully predicted. 

“In the City Hall of Bayeux, Normandy, is pre- 
served a long strip of tapestry woven, it is said, by 
direction of Matilda, William’s queen. Among the 
numerous scenes depicted here to illustrate the con- 
quest of England is one very curious one representing 
a group of people gazing out of a window at a great 
comet in the sky. Whether or not the poet Tennyson 
had this in mind when he wrote his drama of Harold, 
the tragedy opens with a scene in which a number 
of characters are watching the comet and discussing 
its probable bearing upon the calamities impending 
over the land. 

“Tn 1682 this magnificent comet blazed in all its 
splendor upon the world. Among the many attracted 
by it was a young English astronomer, Edmund 
Halley, then in his twenty-seventh year. Up to this 
time comets were looked upon as errant wanderers, 
without any laws as to their motion. The law of 
gravitation itself was only beginning to be under- 


stood. Newton himself had not yet completed his 
celebrated proof; and even he did not suppose it 
applied to other bodies besides the planets. Halley, 
eager and enthusiastic, visited Newton at Oxford; 
and from their conference issued two of the epoch- 
making events of modern times—the completion of 
Newton’s Principia and its publication, which for 
the first time demonstrated the law of gravitation 
and showed its wide application to the movements of 
bodies in space, and the first practical application 
of this law for the tracing of the movements of a 
comet and the prediction of its return. 

“Halley found that a great comet had appeared 
in 1607, and another in 1531. The interval between 
these appearances and that of the comet of 1682 
being the same, and more especially the orbits com- 
puted for the three comets showing a remarkable 
similarity, Halley concluded it was the same, and 
in his faith in the correctness of his reasoning, put 
forth his famous prediction of a return in 1758 or 
1759, showing at once his personal modesty and his 
pride of race in the expressed hope that, while he 
would not see it, impartial posterity will not refuse 
to acknowledge that this was first discovered by an 
Englishman. The comet came to its perihelion 
March 12, 1759, and immortalized the name it has 
since borne. 

“The comet again verified predictions by revisit- 
ing the sun in 1835. And so careful and accurate 
have been the computations of its movements for the 
present third return since Halley’s time that the 
place computed differed from the actual place where 
Professor Wolf found it by a space less than one- 
quarter the apparent diameter of the moon. 

“Tt has had a most remarkable history. Twenty 
one appearances have been recorded in European or 
Chinese annals—often in both—carrying our 
knowledge of its movements back with certainty to 
August, B. C. 87, and with ‘fair probability’ to 
May, B. C. 240. Some of these returns have been 
dramatic in the extreme. In 66 A. D. it hung over 
doomed Jerusalem, and was described by Josephus 
as the sword of Jehovah. In 1066 it struck terror 
into the hearts of Harold’s armies on Senlac’s field, 
encouraged William the Conqueror, and probably 
was the deciding weight that turned the seale of 
battle and determined the course of modern history. 

“In 1456 its appearance was interpreted as a pre- 
cursor of the fall of Europe and the triumph of the 
Turks, who had just conquered Constantinople. And 
it gave thus occasion for the famous bull of Clement 
XIII, in which he orders daily prayers to be offered 
that the Lord would deliver them from the evils 
threatened by the heavenly bodies and send them 
upon the Turk. We know these to have been merely 
coincidences, for what of the 18 returns when no 
world calamities took place ? 

“As to the return of Halley’s comet next year, its 
appearance may possibly become one of the most 
remarkable. Its movements are at present so slow 
and its distance so great that it is very hazardous to 
venture upon any very exact predictions; but we 
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can be sure that the comet will be very plainly visible 
next May. According to one computation it will pass 
between the sun and the earth on the 19th of that 
month, with the possibility of passing across the 
sun’s disk, giving us the opportunity of testing the 
question whether a comet is of such dense material 
as to show when projected upon the brilliant back- 
ground of the sun. There is also the possibility of 
the earth passing through the comet’s tail, for the dis- 
tance between the earth and the comet will then be 
(according to this computation) less than one-seventh 
of our distance from the sun, and as the tail of a 
comet always streams away from the sun, should the 
earth and comet be in the right position, the immense 
tail, which will then in all probability reach out to 
hundreds of millions of miles, will sweep across 
the earth and we will know how it feels to be in the 
tail of a comet. No alarm need be felt over this 
prospect, for the materials of a comet’s tail are so 
extremely rare that it is questionable whether any 
effect will be perceived at all. The earth has passed 
through comets’ tails before this, and. observers have 
not been at all sure that the ‘faint phosphorescent 
light? some have thought they saw was not a product 
of the imagination. ‘Whatever the appearances may 
be, however, of the tail of the comet itself, we can 
look forward to its coming with nothing but pleasur- 
able anticipation, remembering that whether the 
comet spread its blazing tail across the half of the 
heavens or show only a moderate and much-reduced 
glory, as it has at some of its returns, still we will 
have the privilege of seeing one of the most remark- 
able of all the bodies that make up the sun’s retinue 
as he pursues his royal journey through the depths 
of space.” 


RIGHT THIN-KING.* 


BY ARTHUR T. HADLEY. 


There are two sides to a man’s religious life, an 
emotional and an intellectual side. His heart and 
mind must act together. He must intend to follow 
the right as he sees it; he must also take the trouble 
to see it as it is. 

It is not enough to intend to do right. It is not 
enough to do right when we happen to see it. We 
must arrange to see things as they are; we must think 
out the consequences of our doing to ourselves and 
to others. 

I am particularly glad to say this at the opening 
of the college year, because no small part of the work 
of a good college is to teach its students to use their 
brains about matters of morality and religion. 

The American college undertakes to train its 
students for the duties of a free citizen. As long 
as a boy remains at school he is protected by school 
supervision. His hours of work are fixed, his tasks 
are set from day to day. He learns to subject him- 
self to diseipline—to act and think and feel in the 


* Part of Pres. Hadley’s address delivered to the present 
Entering Class at Yale. 


- disorder 


way that the community requires. In after-life, on 
the other hand, the boy has no such guidance. If 
he wants to disobey the rules of conduct set by the 
community, no one will stop him until he has gone 
far on the road to ruin. If he wants to question 
the traditional principles of conduct or alter the 
rules of public opinion, he is given a free hand to 
do this—with the chance of immeasurable good to 
himself and others if he does it in the right way; 
immeasurable harm to himself and others if he does 
it in the wrong way. ‘To train its members for the 
exercise of this freedom of action and opinion is 
the highest and noblest function of a college. 

In school we are kept up to the performance of 
certain moral duties, and restrained from the commis- 
sion of various acts of folly or disorder. In coming 
to college we come to a place where no one will 
restrain us except by wholesome advice, or keep us 
up to our duty except by the influence of companion- 
ship and example. We have a chance for acts of 
folly which we shall afterward regret. We have a 
chance for the thoughtless commission of acts of 
and for the infraction of the rules of 
morality. There is only one way to prevent these 
things, and that is to think. 

It is easy to enter into the life of the éollege so 
fully that we follow the crowd in whatever it does. 
The probabilities are that we shall not be called to 
account the first time nor the second. The proba- 
bilities are that the crowd will not do anything very 
bad the first time nor the second. But the harm 


| shows sooner or later; and on the whole the boy is 


more fortunate who is called to account promptly 
and brought face to face with the real character of 
what he is doing than the one who escapes so long 
that he fixes upon himself the habit of mental irre- 
sponsibility. The practice of taking one’s ease and 
going with the crowd may or may not bring its 
penalty today. It must bring its penalty sooner or 
later. 

These temptations which now meet us are essen- 
tially the same in kind as those which meet us in 
our several lines of business and professional work. 
If we take life easily and shift upon the crowd the 
responsibility which each man ought to assume for 
himself, we are preparing to succumb to life’s trials. 
Professional disgrace is ten times oftener the result 
of carelessness than of intentional badness. Nobody 
ever intended to go to jail; nobody ever intended to 
lose his position in society by forfeiting the respect 
of his fellowmen. The criminal and the outcast 
became criminal and outeast by following the lines 
of least resistance, by not thinking of consequences, 
by not really knowing what they did. And, con- 
versely, if we face the consequences of our acts as 
they stand and refuse to delude ourselves by false 
measurements and false excuses, we are preparing to 
overcome life’s trials here and hereafter and put 
others in the way of overcoming them. ‘The leader 
of men becomes a leader of men by not following the 
crowd on lines of least resistance, but by thinking 
where he goes and making a path for others to follow. 
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The public opinion of a college or a country is 
the aggregate of moral judgments of the individuals 
who constitute it. Every time that you face a moral 
issue squarely you help to create public opinion. The 
college is governed by the men who take the trouble 
to think. As I look back on my own college days 
I am astonished to find how overwhelmingly true 
this was. Every man who thought for himself, 
whether on the right ‘side or on the wrong side, 
was exercising a power over the lives of scores of 
others. It was because the majority of the men who 
did think were thinking on the right side that the 
influence of the college was a good one. 

What was true then has remained true to the 
present day. When you come back to class reunions 
twenty or thirty or forty years from now you will 
find that some things look smaller than they do today 
and that some things look larger. The question 
of who won a victory will have sunk into insignifi- 
eance. ‘The question whether a man stood for honor- 
able or dishonorable ways of winning a victory will 
be the thing that counts. The question of who gained 
the prize in letters or scholarship will cease to have 
importance. The question whether a man stood for 
high ideals in literature and scholarship will be the 
one that remains in men’s minds. The various 
achievements and successes of man’s college course 
have their chief importance as means of enabling 
him to mold and influence public opinion. And 
the man who is able to mold and influence it without 
tangible success perhaps gets the largest place of all 
in the grateful recognition of his fellows. 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE HOME OF 
ABRAHAM. 


Away down in the marshes of southern Babylonia, 
just on the border of the great plateau of central 
Arabia, and accessible from the lower Euphrates 
River only by canoe, which one must paddle through 
intricate waterways winding among forests of reeds, 
stands the best-preserved and one of the most famous 
of all the great temples of ancient Babylonia. 

No tourist has ever visited the spot, and the few 
explorers who have ventured into the inhospitable 
region have taken their lives in their hands, for the 
waterways among the reeds are a labyrinth through 
which only the experienced guide can find his way, 
where the wild boar unexpectedly charges upon the 
intruder, and beyond the marshes the Arabs are the 
fiercest of the desert tribes, over whom the Turkish 
Government has little or no control. 

About the temple, which still rears its lofty tower 
above the surrounding marshy plain, lie the ruins 
of Ur of the Chaldees, the birthplace of Abraham 
and of the Hebrew race. 

The Discovery of Ur. 

In the year 1853 the English consul at Busreh, 
while exploring the various mounds of southern 
Babylonia, happened upon the extensive ruins a few 
miles west of Nasarieh. Among the Arabs the 


mounds are known as Mugheir, or Pitch, because the 
great square bricks of the temple tower are laid in 
bitumen, the native pitch of the country. 

While searching among the ruins, Mr. Taylor 
found numerous bricks stamped with inscriptions in 
the wedge-shaped characters of ancient Babylonia, 
bearing the name of Urgur, who called himself the 
king of Ur. Still other bricks and inscriptions 
were found containing the same name of Ur. Later 
it was learned that the country in which the ruins 
stand was the well-known Babylonian province of 
Chaldea. 

Mr. Taylor had discovered Ur of the Chaldees, the 
birthplace of Abraham, a city as important as any 
in history, for it gave to the world the Hebrew 
nation. 

The most important of the inscriptions found at 
Ur, and one of the most valuable ever discovered in 
Babylonia, is a cylinder of baked clay covered with 
minute Babylonian writing. Its inscription related 
how Nabonidus, the king of Babylon, restored the 
ancient temple of Ur. 

At the very moment when Mr. Taylor found it in 
the walls of the temple at Ur some German critics 
were advancing the theory that Belshazzar, who, so 
the story in the Book of Daniel says, saw the fingers 
of a hand writing his doom upon the wall, was but 
a mythical character, that he never existed outside 
of a legend. | 

When the long inscription upon the cylinder from 
Ur was read, it was found to end with the prayer of 
which the closing words were these: 

“May reverence for thy great divinity dwell in 
the heart of Belshazzar, my first-born son. May he 
commit no sin, and with the fulness of life may he 
be satisfied.” The supposed mythical Belshazzar 
was at once restored to history, and since then 
numerous inscriptions, among others leases for the 
houses which he rented, have come to light. 

The ruins of Ur are now a circular group of 
mounds a little more than half a mile in diameter; 
about the outer edge a ridge somewhat higher than 
many of the inner mounds conceals the remains of 
the ancient city wall. 

Toward the northern end of the space within the 
walls rises a tower of massive brick-work, which, 
though washed by the rains of 4,700 winters since 
the reign of Urgur, the king who built it, is still in 
a fair state of preservation. ‘The upper of its three 
stories has disappeared, but the two lower, rising 
70 feet above the plain, remain. Mr. Taylor, while 
clearing the summit of the tower, found the stair- 
way which led to the upper story, and he dug about 
the base among the chambers, which were filled with 
the rubbish of long-past ages. 

The other mounds of the group, like most Baby- 
lonian ruins of a great antiquity, are covered with 
fragments of ancient pottery, so thickly scattered 
that in places the ground beneath is invisible. 


A Babylonian House. 
Here and there Mr. Taylor dug below the surface. 
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In one mound near the temple he uncovered a small, 
square building, of which the ancient rdof was still 
in place. The sand and dirt had filtered in through 
the doorway, filling the one room of the house com- 
pletely ; above it the dirt had accumulated, and, thus 
protected, the house has remained intact. Its roof 
is the only roof of a Babylonian house which time 
has not destroyed. 

In such a house in this very town Abraham lived 
when a child. There were no windows in it, and the 
only light entered by the doorway. There was no 
floor save the well-trodden dirt of the ground, no 
chairs or tables; for then, as now, the oriental sat 
upon the ground, and only kings employed chairs to 
raise them above the people. 

The furnishings were simple—a reed mat for the 
bed was spread at night upon the floor, or in summer 
time upon the roof; during the day it was rolled up 
and stored away. A stone mortar for grinding the 
grain, an earthen pot for bringing the water from the 
river, a stone knife and a clay whorl comprised the 
greater part of the household furnishings. 

There was no fireplace in the house, for there the 
sun supplies heat in abundance, and then, as now, 
the oven for baking the bread was like a huge sta- 
tionary pot built of mud in the street. 


An Ancient Cemetery. 

Equally interesting with the houses of the living 
were the graves of the dead. Protected by the ruins 
above them, many of the graves have remained in a 
state of perfect preservation. They might be likened 
to a modern vault, though not of hewn stone, but of 
unbaked bricks of mud, which, if protected from the 
influence of the weather, endure forever. They were 
miniature houses, about seven feet long and four feet 
in width and height. 

The Babylonian of Ur carefully prepared the 
ground for a cemetery, surrounded it with a wall, 
and underlaid it with tiles to drain away all moisture. 
The body was laid upon the level ground thus pre- 
pared, the arms and feet were placed in the required 
position, and the brickmason, who then played an 
important part in the ceremony, began to build the 
tiny house about the dead. At his side was a pile 
of sun-dried bricks and some damp mud for mortar. 

Quickly building the walls about the body to a few 
inches in height, he placed the clay vessels of various 
shapes and sizes, containing food and drink for the 
spirit of the dead, within. Then the laying of the 
bricks was continued to the customary height. To 
form the roof, each of the side courses of bricks was 
set in, gradually nearing each other, and covering 
the grave, until finally the one top course shut out 
the light, the rain, and even the air. 

Thus buried, even the fragile pottery in the little 
houselike graves has remained uninjured during all 
of the thousands of years since Abraham left Ur. 
In one such grave Mr. Taylor found the skeleton 
lying upon a reed mat, with a reed basket at the 
feet, fourteen clay vessels, a copper bowl and an 
inscribed cylinder, a band of pure gold about an inch 


broad, four statuettes, a cat’s-eye stone, and a white 
stone seal. Thus the people of Abraham in Ur were 
interred. 


Eastern Life Four Millenniums Ago. 


It is from these early houses and graves that we 
learn how the people of Abraham lived and dressed. 
Imagine a tall, broad man, with head bare save 


for the long black hair, with a full black beard, bare- 


footed—for sandals were then not commonly used in 
Babylonia, with a great square cloth of goat’s hair, 
perhaps embroidered along the edge, thrown about 
the body, concealing the left arm but leaving the 
right arm free, and we have a picture of Abraham 
as the ruins of his city present him. 

His herd—for he was a shepherd—were in the 
care of keepers, who grazed them in the valley 
of the Euphrates, or, as the winter rains permitted, 
further in the interior. We may see him going from 
flock to flock counting the animals and taking from 
the shepherds little receipts recorded in wedge-shaped 
letters upon clay—such receipts are now found among 
the ruins. 

The picture which we have of his wife, his mother 
and his sisters is not less vivid. 

Even in those days it was not proper for a woman 
in the Orient to reveal her face to the stranger in 
public; therefore she is seldom represented upon 
sculpture. Her outer garment resembled that of her 
husband, though more richly embroidered. Her 
heavy black hair was knotted upon the head and 
held in place by means of a single long bronze pin. 

She was proud, and sought to increase her natural 
charms by tattoo marks upon her face and body ; 
and she even colored her cheeks and darkened her 
eyelids. A marble cosmetic case with two cells, one 
containing henna, the rouge of the Orient, and the 
other the black koh], was found in one grave. 

She was exceedingly fond of jewelry. Her most 
striking adornment was a wide band of gold about 
her forehead. Her nose and ears, which were 


pierced, were decorated with rings of bronze or silver, 


sometimes set with stones or shells. Her fingers 
and thumbs bore rings of bronze, silver or gold. 

Bracelets or anklets and large neckbands were 
among her jewels, but the most common adornment 
of all was the beads about her neck. Some were of 
brightly-colored stone cut into every imaginable 
shape and highly polished; others were of gold spread 
over a filling of bitumen. 

She was not the slave that the woman of a later 
date in the Orient became. Generally the only wife 
of her husband, she ground the barley meal in the 
stone mortar; she brought the water from the canal, 
and sometimes she wandered over the desert gather- 
ing the roots of the shrubs for fuel. 


Abraham as a Boy. 


Of the early child of Ur the ruins have given us a 
picture. There was a rattle of clay for the infant 
days, and the clay dolls and animals of fantastic 
shapes when the rattle was outgrown. At Bismya 
was found a game-board of clay, showing that the 
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boy of Abraham’s time knew a game similar to chess. 

He was fond of the chase, and then game was 
more plentiful than now about Ur. Mounted upon 
the horse which he had learned to ride when a wee 
-child, he hunted the elephant and the lion and the 
ostrich, but now they have all disappeared from the 
valley. With the greyhounds he chased the gazelles; 
the jackals and wolves of the desert and the wild 
boar of the marshes he despised. 

Though the Biblical picture of the life of Abraham 
and of the home of his boyhood days is faint, the 
ruins of his native city have at last made it distinct. 
One may now walk in the streets in which Abraham 
used to play, and may climb the steps of the great 
temple which, when a boy, he mounted, to gaze far 
out upon the horizon, beyond which he later led his 
people.—The Independent Methodist. 


= 


Missionary Department. 


{Communications for this department should be addressed 
to the editor, roro Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


A HALF CENTURY OF PROTESTANTISM 
IN JAPAN. 


BY GILBERT BOWLES. 


The occasion was the semi-centennial conference 
commemorating the planting of Protestant Christian- 
ity in Japan. To celebrate the beginning of this work 
the co-operating committee of Christian missions 
took the initial step some three years ago toward 
the organization of a general conference to be held 
in 1909. From the first it was seen that this should 
not be a missionary conference, but a joint conference 
of the missionaries and Japanese Christians. In 
selecting officers and committees, in financing the 
conference and in choosing speakers this plan was 
earried through to the satisfaction of all, missionaries 
of all Protestant bodies heartily joining with the 
Japanese Christians from all parts of the empire in 
the conference, which was held in Tokyo, Tenth 
month 5-10, 1909. 

The general plan of the conference lead up to the 
present day problems. ‘The first two sessions were 
given to thanksgiving, surveys, reminiscence and his- 
torical addresses, all of which had a forward look. 
One session was given to each of the following 
subjects: “Christian Literature” ; “The Influence of 
Christianity on Ethical and Religious Thought and 
Life”; “Christianity and Social Reform”; “The 
Pastor and the Church”; “The Work of the Evan- 
gelist” ; “The Influence of Christianity on Civil and 
Religious Liberty”; “The Work of the Missionary 
in the Past and in the Future.” “Woman’s Day” 
was devoted to “Evangelistic Work,” “Educational 
Work” and “Social Reform.” Some of the 
important points brought out in the presentation of 
the above subjects may be grouped around the fol- 
lowing practical themes: ¥ Re. 

Christian Education. Need for a union Christian 
university; proportionately large number of influ- 
ential men who have gone out from the Christian 


schools; great importance of more Christian colleges 
to shape the lives of young men at the critical period 
after graduating from middle schools; demand for 
more co-operation in Biblical instruction ; advantages 
secured by conforming to government educational 
standard for both boys’ and girls’ schools. 

Christian Interature. The battle of the future is 
to be between the oriental and the Christian concep- 
tion of God and man. The most effective weapon 
for the Church is a clear, forceful, stimulating Chris- 
tian literature. For the production of this literature 
co-operation is essential, for the missionaries and 
Japanese bodies of Christians working independently 
cannot meet the demands of the hour: Importance 
of an early revision of the Japanese Bible. 

Influence of Christianity wpon the Nation. Exact 
influence hard to measure; no gain in claiming too 
much for Christianity. Bishop Honda presented: 
“What if the Protestant Missionaries Had Not Come 
to Japan?” (1) Civilization would not have devel- 
oped as it has done. (2) Religious liberty would not 
have come. (3) Would the Iwakura embassy of 1872 
have been sent out? (4) What of the new ideas of 
the rights of man? (5) Would the constitution of 
1889 have been adopted? (6) Would the ideals of 
the people have been raised? (7) What of the progress 
of charitable work and social reform? (8) Would 
the government have adopted the present educational 
system? (9) What of the revival of Shintoism and 
Buddhism? (10) Christianity has entered into the 
life of the nation everywhere. 

Reform. In temperance work, prison reform and 
social purity Christians bear the principal burdens. 
The need for such work is urgent and insistent. 

The Work of the Evangelist. While the past is 
full, of encouragement, “it is still a day of small 
things.” “The evangelization of Japan in any sense 
worthy of the name cannot but be a work of toil 
and of time.” Seventy-five thousand Protestant 
Christians face 50,000,000 people with the Gospel 
of God. While “many of the sayings of Christ are 
coming to be household words,” the optimism that 
fails to reckon with awakened Shintoism and 
Buddhism, with antagonistic systems of philosophy 
and with social and moral hindrances, is “the optim- 
ism of a zeal without knowledge.” Perhaps not 
moré than one-tenth of the Japanese people have 
any clear conceptions as to what Christ can do for 
man. 

Need for Work Outside the Large Cities. Four- 
teen million of the Japanese people living in the 
largest cities have five-sixths of the 2,000 foreign 
and Japanese workers, leaving one-sixth of the 
Christian workers for the other 34,000,000 people in 
the smaller cities, towns, villages and country. This 
statement should be modified by the fact that very 
many of the missionaries and Japanese workers who 
live in the large cities have most of their work in the 
surrounding country. 

The Future of the Missionary in Japan. It is 
not dusk and the close of the day’s work for the 
missionary in Japan, but high noon. Without a 
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dissenting voice all Japanese Christians and mission- 
aries were united in calling the missionaries to a 
re-girding for the important work yet to be done, 
backed by the spiritual and financial help of the 
Christians in Europe and America. The manifest 
good feeling and unity, together with the frank and 
open consideration of the relation of the missionaries 
to the Japanese workers indicates that the problems 
which have caused anxiety for the past few years 
are nearing a satisfactory solution, which will be a 
real contribution to the cause of missions in other 
lands when conditions become similar to those which 
now prevail in Japan as a result of the development 
of independent Churches. 

The dominant notes heard all through the confer- 
ence were those of thanksgiving, humiliation, unity, 


co-operation,. determination, intelligence, faith, 
prayer and sacrifice. 
Correspondence. 


Ee ee en Lee ee ee eo 
To tHe Eprror or THe AMERICAN FRIEND: 

I have just read with much interest the editorial, “A Word 
For the Times,” in THe AMERICAN Frienp of the 4th inst. I 
was especially interested in the closing sentence. Evidently 
“What we need now is not suspicion of each other, but a 
serious purpose to understand each other and to be tolerant 
of each other and to get together to build one true spiritual 
body—one living, organic Society of Friends—that through it 
we may interpret, in this difficult transition age and question- 
ing period, the beautiful, positive, comforting verities of 
spiritual religion—the religion of Christ, which makes new 
creatures out of persons who once lived in sin and selfishness. 

For one to cry “I am of Paul,” and another “I am of 
Apollos,” is “carnal.” It tends to foster the spirit of conten- 
tion among the forces that should be united. Nothing can 
please the world better than for this spirit to enter the 
churches, for a divided force is a weak force and the world 
knows it. Fanaticism, in whatever line it is found, is narrow; 
and to be fanatical one does not need to be fanatical on some 
line of religion. We have business fanatics, intellectual fan- 
atics, political fanatics, social fanatics, and religious fanatics. 
To be any of these does not display the highest degree of 
sanity. For one to know the most, to experience the most, and 
to live the most, he must be broad as well as deep. ‘Those, 
who for any reason, are cultivating the emotional side of their 
natures need to give more attention to the developing of their 
intellectual powers; and such as are throwing their, energies 
into intellectual development and neglecting the emotions need 
to call a halt and bring both up together, side by side. They 
who “stand perfect and complete in all the will of God,” 
know by personal experience that the spirit of the Master 
must enter into all lines of human activities. 

Respectfully, 
D. W. LAWRENCE. 


Things of Interest Among Ourselves 


Joseph Winslow is doing good work in and around King- 
man Monthly Meeting, 35 miles northwest of Alva, Okla. 


Friends have been invited to take part in temperance exer- 
cises in other churches near Alva, Okla., on the 28th inst. 


The students at Stella Academy, near Cherokee, Okla., are 
publishing a paper called The Stella Hustler. The first issue 
is dated Tenth month, 1900. 


At the recent convention, held at Columbus, Ind., of the 
Indiana State Board of Charities and Correction, Daisy Barr, 
pastor of Fairmount Meeting, was elected secretary of the 
board. 


Martha and Anna Barber have recently held a_ successful 
series of meetings at Farmridge, Kansas, resulting in six 


renewals and thirteen conversions, and the strengthening of 
the Church generally. ® 


Amos. W. Butler, secretary of the State Board of Charities 
and Correction, gave an excellent address at Friends Meeting, 
Fairmount, Indiana, First-day, 7th inst. His subject was 
“Charities and Our State Penal Institutions.” 

The 4th inst. was a great day at Stella, Oklahoma. The 
Purity Association, which works in connection with the 
academy, dedicated a new building. H. W. Sears, a public 
lecturer of national reputation, spoke both in the forenoon 
and afternoon. 


The meeting at Alva, Okla., is doing active work. Its com- 
mittees On peace, temperance, Bible school and evangelistic 
work united in holding a conference at a schoolhouse 15 miles — 
northwest of Alva, devoting one session to each subject. They — 
were invited to serve in this capacity again. 

Some weeks ago we announced that Herbert IT. Cash had 
resigned from pastoral work at Paonia, Colorado, on account 
of the ill health of his family. We are glad to report that he 
now expects to continue his pastoral work there until next 
Sixth month, at least. Paonia Meeting is planning to build 
a new manse (minister’s home). 


At the Iowa State Y. W. C. A. Convention held in Musca- 
tine, Iowa, the 4th to 7th inst., Penn College was well repre- 
sented. A delegation of five young women headed by Pro- 
fessor Rose E. Lewis were in attendance. Ellison R. Purdy, 
pastor of the college meeting, gave the opening address of the 
convention. 


While en route for San Francisco, whence he will sail for 
China, Robert L. Simkin, of the Friends Mission at Chung- 
king, China, stopped at Earlham College, and spoke to the 
students the morning of the 5th inst. He gave them some idea 
of how the Chinese regard Americans. From their viewpoint 
Americans are very bad people, and according to Robert Sim- 
kin, many of our officials give them ample ground for such an 
opinion. 


Prosperity Monthly Meeting, N. C., was held the 6th inst. 
with but few members present. The pastor, Herbert J. 
Reynolds, was present, also Walter Deaton, a young Baptist 
minister who never attended “Friends meeting” before. The 
meeting is raising its part of the missionary money for the 
work in Cuba. The pastor preached an interesting sermon to 
an attentive audience on First-day morning following. 

A correspondent from Alva, Okla., writes: “Friends here 
have been feasting for nine days at the Lord’s table with our 
aged, yet youthful friend, Amos Kenworthy. His discernment 
of our needs was appreciated by all. Guests from five Friends 
communities, from six to thirty-six miles distant also partook 
of the feast to their joy. We have no pastor but the deeper 
experience of some of the members assures a season of bless- 
ing as we assemble to worship in spirit and in truth. 

On the 30th ult., Dr. Wm. H. Taylor, Cincinnati, spoke to 
a congregation of mountaineers at Narrow Gap, Ky., on the 
subject, “Does It Pay?” as applied to the usual vices and to 
Christianity. In the evening he addressed 800 students of 
Berea College, Ky., on the subject “Choosing.” The same 
evening Helen M. A. Taylor met the College Y. W. C. A. and 
talked of association work. On the following morning she 
spoke on “Missions” to about 500 advanced students of the 
college. 

The Board of Directors of Friendswood Academy, Texas, 
unite in thanking Friends for assistance given the academy 
through its principal, W. R. Worthington, during his recent 
trip to the East. This has made possible the addition of a 
considerable amount of much needed equipment, some of which 
has already been ordered. 

School opened on the Ist inst., and the enrollment is now. 
50 per cent. greater than last year, with more to follow. 
Mabel Hoover has been appointed assistant teacher for the 
year. 


Vanwert Quarterly Meeting was held at Friends Chapel, 
near Tama, Ohio, the 5th, 6th and 7th inst. Charles F. Teb- 
betts, secretary of the American Foreign Missionary Board 
was present and gave a series of missionary addresses which 
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were full of instruction and were greatly appreciated. ‘The 
meeting throughout was one of profit. Other visiting min- 
isters present were Ira C, Johnson, yearly meeting superinten- 


dent, Robert W. Douglas, Isaiah Jay, Virgil Brock and Parvin. 


Bond, who has taken up pastoral work in this quarterly meet- 
ing. A number of the Friends took their dinner and stayed 
all day at the meeting house. The quarterly meeting decided 
to raise at least one scholarship for Fairmount Academy, 
where two of its young men are in school. 


Richard P. Tatum has recently donated to the museum at 
Friends Boarding School, Westtown, Pa., two fine specimens 
of fossil fish from the sandstone formation at Green River, 
Wyoming. 

A concrete overflow is being constructed at the skating pond; 
this is a permanent improvement, and it will now be possible 
to raise the water six inches higher than heretofore; it is so 
arranged that when the entire west bank is filled, another six- 
inch raise will be available for skating surface. 

A simple outdoor gymnasium for the boys is in process of 
erection just east of Industrial Hall. Ground was broken a 
few weeks ago and the concrete floor has now been laid. 
The floor space is about sixty-five by eighty-five feet, and a 
space thirty-five by sixty-five is to be under cover, with an 
‘open front to the south. This work is undertaken by the 
W. O. S. A., and will give accommodation for the boys’ regu- 
lar gymnasium work, and also for exercise in rainy weather. 

In several States our colleges are required by law to meet 
certain conditions in order to maintain their ranking. In 
Iowa, where Penn College is holding its place in the “A” class 
of “approved” colleges, the following are some of the require- 
ments: 

_ Ist—A productive endowment of $200,000 or an equivalent 
income. 

2d.—Laboratory equipment costing $7,000. 

3d.—A library of 5,000 volumes exclusive of government 
reports and the like. 

4th—F ight professorships of $1,000 each on an average. 

5th—Eight professors teaching exclusively in the College 
Department. 

6th.—All these eight professors must be bona fide instructors, 
actually doing regular work. 

7th._-No one of these eight professors shall teach more than 
twenty hours per week. 


Several of our yearly meetings are publishing papers 
devoted especially to their particular interests. North Caro- 
lina, Baltimore, Ohio, Iowa, Nebraska, California, and Can- 
ada are issuing such papers. We are glad to know that Kan- 
sas Friends are now contemplating a similar work. Concern- 
ing this venture, the University Life says: 

For three or more years the Educational Association of 
Kansas Yearly Meeting, composed of the faculties and direc- 
tors of the university and six academies, have been consider- 
ing the issuing of a paper that would be devoted to the various 
educational interests of the yearly meeting. Many things have 
interfered with the starting of the project until this year upon 
the organization of the Pastors’ Alliance the paper took new 
life and now the two organizations uniting have now per- 
fected plans for the first issue about December Ist. 

It is to be known as the Central Friend because of its being 
issued so near to the geological center of the United States. 
It will not only seek to give information concerning the edu- 
cational work of the yearly meeting, but will report the news 
from all of the many branches of work in which Friends are 
engaged. The paper will be issued monthly, will be about the 
size of the University Life and will be printed by the Friends 
University Press. 

The editors propose to make the paper both newsy and 
instructive. A correspondent has been selected in each of the 
sixteen quarterly meetings who will report all the news that 
they can gather. Besides these there are persons in charge 
of the several departments such as the Missionary, C. E. and 
Church Extension. ‘The price has been placed within the 
reach of all, fifty cents. 

The editorial staff is composed of President Stanley, editor- 
in-chief; I. Clarkson Hinshaw, assistant editor; Prof. 
Stranahan, managing editor, and Henry C. Fellows, manager. 

We have just received the minutes of the Indiana Yearly 
Meeting, and find long and interesting reports from the Com- 
mittee on Prison» Reforms and Juvenile Delinquents. The 
committee, at its own request, was discharged, but in this, 
its last report, it gave a summary of the work it had accom- 


plished during the forty-two years of its existence. Our Eng- 
lish, friend, esta Grubb, secretary of the Howard Asso- 
ciation, who spent some time in this country a few years since, 
studying our prison condition, says in his report that “the 
prison system of Indiana has been in the past ten years very 
greatly improved, and few, if any, States now show better 
results.” ‘The report of the committee shows how this condi- 
tion was brought about through long years of patient effort 
and largely through its instrumentality. Here is a paragraph 
from the report: 

“The efforts of this committee hastened, if indeed they did 
not procure, the establishment of the Boys’ Reformatory at 
Plainfield and the Women’s Prison and Girls’ Reformatory in 
Indianapolis, and the Girls’ Reformatory in Indianapolis, and 
the correction of many abuses in the prisons, the Central 
Insane Hospital and the County Infirmaries; and it was 
largely, if not chiefly, through the influence of this committee 
that the Legislature of 1888-89 enacted a law creating a Board 
of State Charities, to have advisory care of all the State and 
County Institutions, with authority to thoroughly inspect 
them, and to investigate any complaints or charges that might 
be made concerning their management. The names of 
‘Charles F. and Rhoda Coffin appear several times in the early 
part of the report, they having been prominent in this work 
from 1862 until 1884, when they moved to Chicago. Timothy 
Nicholson is also mentioned several times, and his work on the 
committee, as well as on the Board of State Charities of 
a is highly commended by representative citizens of the 

tate. 


BORN. 


Horr—To Allen David and Mary Doan Hole, at Richmond, 
Indiana, Eleventh month 1, 1909, a son, Allen David Hole, Jr. 


Woopy.—To Wm. E. and Ellen H. Woody, High Falls, 
N. C., Tenth month 18, 1909, a son, William Waldo. 


MARRIED. 


Gappis-SEALE.—At the home of the bride’s parents, John 
and Finney Seale, Fairmount, Indiana, Ninth month 6, 1900, 
Ernest Gaddis and Clevia Seale. 


Jay-Hrarr—At the home of the bride’s parents, Elias and 
Mary Hiatt, Fairmount, Indiana, Ninth month 18, 1909, 
Burrul Jay and Elsie Hiatt. 

Jonrs-Nrau.—At the home of the bride’s parents, Ira and 
Catherine Neal, near Jonesboro, Indiana, Eleventh month 7, 
1909, Robert Jones and Lena Neal. 

SEALe-RATLIFFE—At the residence of the bride’s parents, 
Ancie and Ruth Ratliffe, Fairmount, Indiana, Eighth month, 
1909, Dr. J. P. Seale and Carrie Ratliffe. 


DIED. 


Canapay.—Near Annapolis, Ind., Eleventh month 2, 1909, 
Matilda Canaday, in her seventieth year; a consistent member 
of Bloomingdale Monthly Meeting of Friends, Parker County, 
Indiana. 


Cosanp.—At her residence in New London, Ind., Tenth 
month 29, 1909, Eliza J. Cosand, widow of William Cosand, 
aged seventy-eight years. An esteemed member of New Lon- 
don Monthly Meeting. 


Hanson.—Near New London, Ind., Eleventh month 2, 1900, 
Edwin Hanson, aged eighty-three years. A member of New 
London Monthly Meeting, worthy of his crown of years. 


Hawxes.—(Corrected notice)—Near Portland, Maine, 
First month 9, 1900, Joseph John Gurney Hawkes, aged 
seventy years. The deceased was a member of Falmouth 
Monthly Meeting. 


SHrrmMan.—At Portland, Oregon, Tenth month 28, 1909, 
Carrie Mildred, daughter and only child of O. J. and Amanda 
J. Sherman, Portland, Oregon, aged seventeen years. She was 
a loyal member of Portland Meeting and though young in 
years she had developed into a ripeness of Christian exper- 
ience much beyond what might have been expected. 

Suiptey.—At his home in Peekskill, N. Y., Tenth month 
28, 1909, Jacob M. Shipley, in the eightieth year of his age. 
A life-long member of the Society of Friends. One loved and 
respected by all who knew him. 
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Sie International Lesson 


FOURTH QUARTER. 
LESSON IX. ELEVENTH MONTH 28, 1900. 


WORLD’S TEMPERANCE LESSON. 


ROMANS 14 : 10-21. 


Goipen Text.—It is good neither to eat 
flesh, nor to drink wine, nor anything whereby 
thy brother stumbleth. Rom. 14: 21. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Eleventh month 22d. Temper- 
ance lesson, Rom. 14 : fo-21. 

Third-day. Pleasing others. Rom. 15: 1-7. 

Fourth-day. Giving no offense. I Cor. 10: 


23-33: ; 
cee Warning against offenses. Matt. 
19°2 31-fa- 


Sixth-day. Loving one another. Rom. 13: 


7-14. 
Seventh-day. Love for others. Mark 12: 


28-34. 

Hicst age My neighbor. Luke 10 : 25-37. 

Time—The Epistle to the Romans 
was written about A. D. 57-59, and prob- 
ably from Corinth. (See Rom. 16 : 23, 
andelaCoren :7.) 

Persons addressed.—The Church at 
Rome. Paul had not been at Rome 
(Rom. 1: 11-15 R. V.), and so, though 
he had many personal friends, and some 
relatives in the capital (Rom. 16 : 3-15), 
he was unknown by face to most of the 
Roman Church. 

The Epistle to the Romans is con- 
fessedly the most difficult book in the 
New ‘Testament. It is the most theo- 
logical, the most philosophical, the most 
abrupt in style, the most involved in 


argument. It is unsurpassed in deep 
feeling, in eloquence, in beauty of 
thought. The Epistle being written to 


those unknown in person, and to a 


CAREFUL DOCTOR. 
PRESCRIBED CHANGE OF FOOD INSTEAD OF 
DRUGS. 


It takes considerable courage for a 
doctor to deliberately prescribe only 
food for a despairing patient, instead of 
resorting to the usual list of medicines. 

There are some truly scientific phy- 
Sicilians among the present generation 
who recognize and treat conditions as 
they are and should be treated regardless 
of the value to their pockets. Here’s an 
instance. 

“Four years ago I was taken with 
severe gastritis and nothing would stay 
on my stomach, so that I was on the 
verge of starvation. 

“T heard of a doctor who had a sum- 
mer cottage near me—a specialist from 
N. Y., and as a last hope, sent for him. 

“After he examined me carefully he 
advised me to try a small quantity of 
Grape-Nuts at first, then as my stomach 
became stronger to eat more. 

“I kept at it and gradually got so I 
could eat and digest three teaspoonfuls. 
Then I began to have color in my face, 
memory became clear, where before 
everything seemed a blank. My limbs 
got stronger and I could walk. So I 
steadily recovered. 

“Now after a year on Grape-Nuts I 
weigh 153 lbs. My people were sur- 
prised at the way I grew fleshy and 
strong on this food.” 

Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs, 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


‘ 
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BAKING POWDER 


Absolutely Pure 


Makes the finest, most deli- 
cious biscuit, cake and 
pastry; conveys to food 
the most healthful of 
fruit properties 


Church of whose surroundings he had 
no personal experience, and in whose 
founding he had had no direct hand, left 
him at liberty to write in a more general 
way, and so gave him the opportunity to 
present a full exposition of the doctrine 
of the Gospel as he understood it. The 
cosmopolitan character of the body of 
Christians in Rome allowed him to treat 
his subject on broad lines, and to dwell 
on one of the great questions agitating 
the Christian Church of his day—the 
adjustment of the relations between the 
Jewish and Gentile Christians. 


More than any other book in the New 
Testament, the Epistle to the Romans 
has influenced what is known as “sys- 
tematic theology.” “Its texts and defi- 
nitions have been the battle-ground of 
momentous conflicts in the history of the 
Church.” ‘The lesson is taken from the 
latter or hortative part of the Epistle. 
In chapter 14 Paul lays down the great 
general principle, often set forth, but too 
often overlooked or ignored—the great 
principle that, “moral character belongs 
to the agent doing, not to the thing 
done.” In other words, it is the spirit in 
which a thing is done, rather than the 


thing itself which counts. We must 
recognize that there are debateable 
questions, and doubtful acts. As he 


says in another place “We know that no 
idol is anything in the world 

but some, being used until now to the 
idol, eat as of a thing sacrificed to an 
idol; and their conscience being weak is 
defiled.” (I Cor. 8:4, 7.) For such we 
must have sympathy and not do what 
would be lawful for us, if it cause them 
to stumble. At the same time there is a 
limit to giving up, and where to draw 
the line must be determined by the indi- 
vidual in the best light obtainable by 
him. To hold oneself at the mercy of 
weak brethren would be to stop all pro- 
gress. Had that been done in the first 


century . Christianity would have 
remained a Jewish sect. (Compare Gal. 
2 : 11-18.) 


10. “For we shall all stand at the 
judgment seat of God.” ‘This is not a 
threat, but an argument for liberty and 
charity. Each one is responsible for his 
own deeds. 

13. “Let us not therefore judge,” etc. 
Paul does not mean that we should not 
judge, but that we should not condemn 
hastily or harshly. Perhaps a distinc- 
tion may be drawn between the two 
expressions “stumbling-block,” and 
“occasion to fall.” The former indicates 
something done without special thought 
which may injure a weak brother, while 
the latter is a conscious act. The word 
translated “occasion to fall” is the one 
from which the English word “scandal” 
comes. 

14. A noble statement and one which 
shows how Paul had conquered his Jew- 
ish prejudices. ‘Nothing is unclean in 
itself.” In other words the quality of 
uncleanness is subjective. “The sacred- 
ness of every external thing depends not 
upon its own nature, but upon the way 
with which it is regarded, and so the 
use to which it is put.” ‘There is nothing 
sacred in one day above another so far as 
the day is concerned. ‘Two men starting, 
say from Chicago, one going east and 
one going west, each observing his Sun- 
day, would, when they met, find they 
were observing different days because 
they would be a day apart in their reck- 
oning, and yet each would be acting in 
the spirit of observing one day in seven 
as a day of rest and worship. 

15. “Thou walkest no longer in love.” 
R. V. The true attitude to be in is the 
being filled with the spirit of love. 
‘Destroy not,” etc. ‘When one man 
sees another do that which his own con- 
science condemns, it causes him pain, 
but when he is further led on to do him- 


We have secured 


Our first year has more than met our expectations. 
5440 acres of this incomparably rich, SUB-IRRIGATED, alfalfa land, 
that cost almost $200,000.00. That has a present selling value of 
fully $250,000.00. That when it is all seeded to alfalfa, will pay 
10 per cent. interest on $1,000,000.00, or 50 per cent. annually on 


its cost. We have secured a Building Fund of almost $20,000.00. 
Our own Cement Brick Plant is turning out 6,000 bricks per day. We 
are building a Meeting House, with an auditorium to seat 800, and 
toilets, baths, library, reading room, pastor’s study, etc., all to cost 
$6,000.00. The bricks are on the ground for our twelve-room minister's 
residence, to cost $3,000.00. This month we begin making brick for 
our Institute building, to cost $15,000.00. Yes, our first year has been 
unexpectedly successful, a truly delightful, Divinely “‘charmed”’ life. 


@ But the long open door to secure our best land at one-third of its 
actual value is closing. The inevitable awakening to the real value of 


SUB-IRRIGATED, alfalfa land has come to this part of the West. 
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Call of the West 


ALFALFA VALLEY, 
FRIENDS SETTLEMENT 


HERBERT J. MOTT, Caretaker 


FRIENDS MEETING—Home Missionary 
FRIENDS INSTITUTE—Educational 
FRIENDS ALFALFA MEAL MILL —Co-operative 


SCOTT CITY, KANSAS 


A new railroad is being built that runs for FORTY MILES through 
the heart of this valley. Along its line five new towns are being built. 
Prices are rapidly advancing on land and are certain to go to very 
high figures within a few months. Before the advance in prices we 
secured contracts on about 1,000 acres, that Friends can now secure at 
the old prices, if this land is taken quickly. If we can act promptly, 
we can save from $10.00 to $20.00 an acre over present prices, and at 
least 50 per cent. over prices that Friends will be paying next spring. 
This is our CALL. This is the time. We need your help. We can 
help you. 


@ Our alfalfa product this year is selling for about $80.00 an acre gross, 
and $40.00 net. We can depend on $25.00 an acre net, and expect 
double that. For further facts and particulars, please address the 


Caretaker, HERBERT J. MOTT 
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self what his conscience condemns, he is 
in danger of a worse fate; he is morally 
ruined and undone.” “With thy meat.” 
Because of thy meat. 

16. Do not use your own liberty and 
knowledge, so that it will be misunder- 
stood and so work harm. This is a gen- 
eral statement which must be modified 
according to circumstances, otherwise 
men would be at the mercy of narrow 
minded, ignorant, or foolish men. 

E/N noble statement. Allegiance to 
God does not consist of any externals, 
but in the attitude of the soul—some- 
thing within the man wrought by the 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit. 

19. Another general statement, too 
often forgotten by Christians. 

20. Another way of stating the prin- 
ciple laid down in verse 15. (See also 
Matt. 5 : 29, 30.) 

21. Here Paul states exceptions to the 
general law of liberty. The strong man 
might feel so far as he himself is con- 
cerned that he might exercise his liberty, 
but he must, in accordance with the law 
of love, abstain on account of a weaker 
brother or brothers. Where the possi- 
bility of injury exists it is his duty to 
see whether he is not called to self- 
denial for the sake of others. If no 
other argument will avail—if the suffer- 
ing, the misery, the loss, the crime, which 
arise from the use of drink is not sufh- 
cient to move him, if the risk to his 
own self is not enough—then, for the 
sake of others, for the sake of the weak 
brother let him wholly abstain. Can he, 
for the sake of what is at best only a 
gratification of his lower desires, do that 
which not only may cause his brother to 
stumble but even to be lost? 


Christian Endeanar. 


{Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1124 Park 
Road, Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR ELEVENTH MONTH 28, 1909 
HOME MISSIONS: “THE BATTLE 
OF THE SLUM.” 

LuKE 14 : 15-23. 

DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Eleventh month 22d. The way 
downward. Prov. 1 : 20-33. 


Third-day. Exceeding bitterness. Jer. 2: 
9-10. 

Fourth-day. Prodigals in the slum. Luke 
15 : 11-32. 

Fifth-day. The Saviour in the slum. Luke 
5 329-32, i 

Sixth-day. ‘The slum worth saving. Luke 
7 : 36-50. ’ 

Seventh-day. Tears for the city. Luke 1g: 
41-46, 


When one reads of the conditions of 
the slums of the great cities—and they 
are unfortunately not entirely confined to 
them—it seems as if they must stand as 
the lepers of old with hand over mouth, 
crying “Unclean, unclean!” And if it 
were not for the love and power of 
Him who touched the leper and changed 
his uncleanness into cleanness, we could 
hope no better fate than to warn as 
many as possible from the slum lest they 
be swallowed up in them and lost for- 
ever. 

Every problem that sin and hate and 
sloth and despair have to offer anywhere 
is complicated and magnified in the 
slum. Poverty, gaunt and bitter, beats 
down every force of mind and soul and 
body that would resist temptation, and 
the slum becomes the hunting ground 
of those who take captive the souls of 


men and women into a bondage that is 
only ended by hastening disease or the 
prevenient poison of a suicide. Race 
antagonisms and disharmonies jangle in 
the slum as the peasants of Europe, 
beaten down in the fruitless struggle to 
gain a foothold in the land of their now 
broken hopes, meet one another and the 
treacherous native who exploits their 
ignorance for basest ends. Disease feeds 
on the filth of unlighted and unventilated 
tenements, and the death roll is multi- 
plied as the hot sun of summer hastens 
fermentation and decay of the scanty and 
ill-kept food of infants and of frail and 
worn women, exhausted with the sweat- 
shops and the care of wailing children. 

But there is more than one side to the 
slum. There is everywhere a struggle of 
aspiration, no less contagious than is 
disease, and there is the systematization 
of the spirit of help. Institutional 
churches and social settlements turn back 
the tide from little islands of refuge 
here and there. Model tenements are 
built with caretakers and visiting collec- 
tors to see not only that the rent is paid 
without undue burden, but that economy 
is practiced in the buying of food and 
fuel, and in their use, too, for ignorance 
is an enemy that needs to be overcome 
no less than evil intent. One association 
has worked in London for more than 
half a century, and its improved dwell- 
ings offer sanitation to the tenant and 
a fair return to the owners. ‘Twenty 
thousand persons are housed by another 
in its blocks of improved tenements; 
while in New York 1,238 families occupy 
the homes of a single corporation, of 
modest rents. 


(Continued on. page 740.) 
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FINANCIAL 


INQUIRE ABOUT 
SEATTLE MORTGAGES 


that pay 7 per cent. and 8 per cent. on 
the very best securities, improved city 
property. No taxes, no charges. 


HENRY C. ASH 
1207 Alaska Building SEATTLE, WASH. 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and 
Oklahoma, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 
per cent. Safest form of investment; no 
fluctuations in value; securities personally 
inspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 
cent. of our valuation. Collections made 
without expense to Investor. Long and suc- 
cessful experience, References furnished. 
Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Joseph J. Dickinson Frank M. Reed 


6” NET TO | FARM 
LENDER | LOANS 


Write for up to date map of the new state and 
descriptive papers of our high grade first mort- 
gage loans on improved real estate in Eastern 
Oklahoma, the richest agricultural country in 
the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third value. 
All securities personally inspected by a salaried 
employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance Com- 
panies and Individuals who have invested in 
our mortgages for years. 


~ THE AMERICAN INVESTMENT 60. 


WALTER B. PASCHALL, Pres’t 


ATOKA * - OKLAHOMA 


[FARM MORTGAGES|| 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment —tested by our cus- 
tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 
est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list. 


ELLSWORTH Anpd JONES. 


IOWA .FALLS, IOWA. 


vi 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders : rd 
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(Continued from page 739.) 

Every evil is darkened by its mass- 
ing together in the city, and the problem 
is to offset this fact by the economy of 
effort and time that serve to reach large 
numbers with influences for good. 
When the drink traffic is banished the 
strongholds of evil will be undermined, 
. and with this will go largely the unsav- 
ory “boss” whose capital is the bodies 
of the unfortunate creatures whose lives 
he wrecks reaping from them a blood- 
stained harvest of gold. And when the 
faith of the Church sees the man and not 
the thief, the woman and not the broken 
outcast, and claims them as Christ’s 
because He died for them no less than 
for less repulsive sinners, the battle of 
the slums would be turned to a victory. 
But it is more than a battle, and more 
than a campaign; it is a war, long and 
trying; but the end is with One who 
was never foiled nor beaten. 
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Che fivart of Religion 


ELIGION is friendship—friendship first with the 
great Companion, of whom Jesus told us, who 
is always nearer to us than we are to ourselves, 

and whose inspiration and help is the greatest fact of 
human experience. ‘To be in harmony with His pur- 
poses, to be open to His suggestions, to be in conscious 
fellowship with Him,—this is religion on its Godward 
side. Then, turning manward, friendship sums it all 
up. To be friends with everybody ; to fillevery human 
relation with the spirit of friendship; is there anything 
more than this that the wisest and best of men can 
hope to do? If the church would accept this truth— 
Religion is Friendship—and build its own life upon it, 
and make it central and organic in all its teaching, 
should we not see a great revival of religion? 


— Washington Gladden, 
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Events and Comments 


Richard Watson Gilder, editor-in-chief 
of the Century Magazine since its 
foundation in 1891, died of heart dis- 
ease at the home of his daughter in New 
York City, the 18th inst. In addition to 
his eminent work as an editor, he is 
widely known as an author and poet. 


The present government of Nicaragua, 
headed by President Zelaya, is expected 
to fall within a few days. ‘wo Ameri- 
can citizens accused of aiding in the 
insurrection are reported to have been 
executed without trial, which has moved 
the government at Washington to take 
decisive steps. President Taft refused 
to receive the new Nicaraguan minister, 
and two warships have been dispatched 
to the waters of the belligerent country. 
It is not the intention of our government 
to take an active part in Nicaragua’s 
internal affairs, but it will protect Amer- 
icans and their interésts, and await the 
establishment of a new government. 


House cleaning continues in the U. S. 
Customs Service at New York. Accord- 
ing to the statement issued by Secretary 
MacVeagh last week, 104 men have been 
dismissed from the service, and 123 
demoted. Several have been affected 
by the changes .made in reorganization, 
but several others are under suspicion 
or indictment for grave irregularities, 
such as bribery, falsifying reports and 
making incorrect weights and like offen- 
ces, calculated to aid in depriving the 
government of custom duties. It is 
rumored that there will be as great a 
shaking-up of large commercial interests 
such as there was in the life insurance 
business some time since. 


A conference of reform leaders will 
be held in Washington, D. C., Twelfth 
month 12th to 17th. It promised to be 
the most representative gathering ever 
held for moral advancement both in 
national legislation and administration. 
Among the organizations which will be 
represented is the W. C. T. U., the Anti- 
Saloon League, the International Reform 
Bureau, the National Temperance 
Society, Scientific Temperance Federa- 
tion, Good Templazs, National Prohibi- 
tion Committee, and seven other temper- 


ance organizations; also the Christian 
Endeavor Citizenship Department, 


Lord’s Day Alliance, National Federa- 
tion of Churches, and a goodly number 
of public officials. 

The purpose of this conference is to 
unify public sentiment in securing needed 
prohibition regulations in the territories 
under the jurisdiction of the govern- 
ment, also in the military service, and 
the strengthening of State prohibition 
by adequate inter-state commerce laws. 


For six months the people of the 
British Isles have been discussing a new 
scheme of taxation proposed by the gov- 
ernment. Largely increased expendi- 
tures due to the cost of building war- 
ships, the new law providing for old age 
pensions, and other newly assumed 
burdens, have made it necessary to find 
new sources of revenue. ‘The budget 
increases the income of the government 
by heavier taxes on alcoholic beverages 
and other luxuries, and especially by 
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largely increased taxes on land. Con- 
sequently it is opposed by the wealthier 
land owners and by certain classes of 
tradesmen. * The Liberal government, 
however, has made its appropriations for 
the present year, based on its new 
scheme of taxes, and has already 
expended part of the money the budget 
is expected to bring in. After heated 
debates both in parliament and through- 
out the country, prolonged through 
many «weeks, the House of Commons 
passed the bill to the third reading the 
4th inst., by a vote of 379 to 149. ‘The 
Irish Nationalist members abstained 
from voting, but the members of the 
Liberal majority followed with surpris- 
ing unanimity the leadership of Premier 
Asquith, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Lloyd George. ‘The bill is 
now in the hands of the House of Lords, 
most of whom are bitterly opposed to it. 
Their rejection of such a financial meas- 
ure would be without precedent. It 
would intensify a popular feeling against 
that body as now organized, probably 
greater already than they realize. It 
would lay on them the responsibility for 
providing the necessary revenue in some 
other way, the only other way in sight 
being the imposition of a general tariff 
on imports, which it is almost certain the 
majority of English citizens would resist 
to the last. It is possible that the Peers 
will refuse either to approve or reject 
it, and attempt to refer the matter to the 
country and secure the dissolution of 
parliament and a new election. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The book recently written by John Y. 
Hoover, entitled Sketches from Life, 
can be secured from Mary J. Hoover, 
West Branch, Iowa. Price, $1.25, post- 
paid. 


Lutheran Teacher Training Series for 
the Sunday-School, by Herbert C. Alle- 
man and W. H. Dunbar. Published by 
the Lutheran Publication Society. 
Paper, 35 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 

The work is-.a simple outline of the 
Bible story supplemented with sug- 
gestive diagrams and a few elementary 
facts relative to the Bible. 


Astronomy from a Dipper, by Eliot C. 
Clark. Publishers, Houghton Mifflin 
Co., Boston, Mass. Price, 60 cents net. 

This little coatpocket hand-book on 
astronomy is cleverly written. It is 
accurate enough to be of scientific value; 
simple enough to be practical for lay- 
men, and spicy enough to be populaf for 
any one who has not lost the sense of 
humor. : 


That Man Donaleitis, hy Margaret R. 
Seebech. Publishers, The Lutheran 
Publication Society, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Price, $1.25. 

This is a story with the scene laid 
in a mining town giving a vivid descrip- 
tion of a sttike and its attending 
violence. While the author is not blind 
to the shortcomings of laboring men, she 
is evidently biased in favor of the 
Labor Union, also against the Catholics. 

In contrasting A Quaker Calendar for 
1910 with that of 1909 one is impressed 
with its change in shape, it being longer 
and narrower than the former edition. 
The drawings are by Jane Allen Boyer, 


When things 

around the home need oiling— 
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tlicn of perfect lubrication. It’s an oil 
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corrodes or gums, 
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the same as last year. There are five 
pictures, each in two colors. A common 
theme, which might be called sketches 
of a Quakeress runs through all of them. 
On the title page she is out walking; 
then we see her resting on a seat with 
a child; next she is at her desk; then in 
the garden gathering roses and finally, 
seated in an armchair, she is playing 
with a babe. 

Sold for 50 cents each by The Biddle 
Adee toro Cherry Street, Philadelphia, 
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The Oldest English Epic, by Francis 

Gummere. Publishers, The MacMil- 
lan Co., New York. Price, $1.10, net. 

“Old English epic in the specific sense 
is that ancient and wholly heathen nar- 
rative poetry which Englishmen brought 
from their continental homes and handed 
down by the agency of professional 
singers. The material thus accumu- 
lated either kept its original form of 
the short lay, fit for chant or recitation 
at a banquet, full of immediate effects, 
often dramatic and always vigorous, or 
else it was worked over into longer 
shape, into more leisurely considered 
and more leisurely appreciated poems. 
This second class is represented by 
Beowulf, the sole survivor in complete 
form of_all the West-Germanic epic.” 

Thus Dr. Gummere begins his foreword 
to his new book The Oldest English 
Epic—Beowulf. He has translated this 
vigorous barbaric legend into modern 
English preserving as near as possible 
the ancient mood as well as meaning. 
On each page foot-notes elucidate diffi- 
cult passages and furnish interesting 
historic allusion. In addition to the long 
epic of Beowulf, the author has 
appended Finnsburg Waldere, Deor, 
Widsith, and the German Hildebrand, 
which furnish excellent comparative 
study. 
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BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 


When the two hundred and thirty-seventh annual 
session of Baltimore Yearly Meeting came to a close 
last week, there was a general opinion among those 
present that it had been the most remarkable session 
in recent years. It is, of course, a somewhat usual 
experience at the close of an annual gathering to have 
a “feeling” prevail that this one is the best yet. But 
in Baltimore there was something more than that 
ordinary, vague “feeling’’ due to the general tendency 
to blur the past and glorify the present. It was 
the clear sense in the minds of most Friends that 
this yearly meeting marked an epoch in the life of 
that body. Baltimore’s problem has been a very 
difficult one. Left by the great “separation” with 
only a tiny remnant of its membership and covering 
a territory measured by 800 miles between its 
extreme meetings, it has never possessed a working 
force adequate to the demands of the situation. 
During the great transition years, which saw pro- 
found changes in most of the other American yearly 
meetings, Baltimore remained fairly conservative 
and regarded the progressive changes and the 
methods of expansion, which were tried elsewhere, 
with considerable concern and anxiety. The dele- 
gates from Baltimore in all the quinquennial con- 
ferences and in the Five Years’ Meetings have always 
been cautious of advances which involved severing 
with old and well-tried methods. They have thus 
exercised a valuable influence in the direction of 
steadiness and solidity, and they have been consistent 
exponents of a live but, at the same time, well-con- 
trolled and moderate Quakerism. 

But the problem which has confronted them has 
been, and still is, how to expand, how to enlarge 
their membership, how to do an aggressive work 
without compromising the things which to them are 
precious. Year after year they have found them- 
selves just about where they were the year before. 
They have not died, but they have little power of 
advance. With their loss of leaders by death, they 
have done well under the circumstances to hold their 
own. But nobody likes to stand stock-still when the 
age so powerfully calls for dynamic religion, and 
Baltimore Friends have earnestly desired to find a 


way to go forward and yet at the same time to keep 
the priceless jewel which was their heritage. 

Everybody felt, I think, that this year was a kind 
of water-shed time. It would be difficult, perhaps, 
to put the finger on the definite items which marked 
the “‘divide,” and yet somehow all realized that it 
was being passed. The change in the old system of 
clerks was in itself a small matter, but it became at 
once evident from the discussion that nobody was 
being controlled by prejudice and _ preconceived 
notions, but that everybody was concerned to adopt 
the system which would make the meeting most 
efficient, and with that idea in view the meeting was 
organized with a clerk, a recording clerk and a read- 
ing clerk, in the manner of most other American 
yearly meetings. 

The forward spirit was most apparent in the dis- 
cussion of a proposal to appoint a superintendent of 
evangelistic and Church extension work. Baltimore 
has not had one in the past. The meeting faced 
the new departure in admirable fashion. Again it 


| was a question of efficiency and of wise means for 


the tasks in front. Prejudices (if anyone had them) 
were laid aside and the matter was met and settled 
with much wisdom and harmony—settled in the 
affirmative, with the entire meeting behind the com- 
mittee, which will be responsible for the work of 
expansion that is in mind. The action involves no 
sacrifice of principle, but it is a step in aggressive 
work which Baltimore has not until now felt ready 
to take. | 

The consideration of the state of the Church was 
devoted, as it ought to be, to the definite and 
describable activities of the meetings—their contact 
with the world about them and what they are doing. 
The only criticism would be that the reports were 
inadequate and one got little impression of power. 
We have so long been accustomed to stereotyped 
reports, consisting of thin answers to unanswerable 
queries, that we have not yet learned how to pre- 
pare searching accounts of the state, life and con- 
structive activities of our meetings, and we have 
not learned either how to make the time devoted to 
the “consideration of the state of the Church” the 
great occasion it ought to be. 

Baltimore had a good foree of young people on 
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hand this year, and for the size of its membership 
it is rich in this best of all assets—members in 
their formative stage. They had a fine, large meet- 
ing especially for “young Friends” on First-day 
afternoon, full of good promise. 

Much time was given to foreign missions, and the 
matter was well and adequately presented. The 
consideration of peace was a memorable occasion, for 
just as the report on peace was being read, Joseph 
Allen Baker, member of the British Parliament, 
walked into the meeting-house with no knowledge 
of what exercise was on hand. It is well known 
that he has been one of the foremost men in the 
little group of persons who have planned and executed 
the interchange of visits of German and English 
pastors. The visits of these leaders of religious 
thought to the respective countries of the two peoples 
have done more to remove the war scare and to draw 
these two nations together than any ‘other event dur- 
ing this period of strain, and it was no ordinary 
privilege to have this Quaker M.P. tell the story to 
the yearly meeting and point out its significance as 
though he had been “sent” for this purpose. 

There were many thrilling spiritual messages dur- 
ing the days of the yearly meeting, especially on 
First-day, and the meeting which has just closed is 
bound to have a permanent effect. 


R. M. J. 


THE ROLL OF FOUR SCORE YEARS. 


In our issue of Third month 4th we published a 
list of 64 Friends over eighty years of age. ‘The 
Roll of Four Score Years,” as it was called, had 
been collected by Western Work and was made up 
chiefly of Iowa Friends. The following month 
there were nine additions to this roll, eight of whom 
were from Iowa. About this time Whittier, Cal., 
woke up and reported 12 eligible for enrollment— 
in fact, four of them were over ninety years of age, 
while the average for the group was only a fraction 
less than eighty-seven years. Then the “smaller 
body” in Ohio came forward with 11 recruits, four 
of whom were past ninety. The third awakening 
of any considerable moment was in Kansas, and in 
Fifth month upward of 20 octogenarians were dis- 
covered in that State. During the summer New 
York Friends, having overcome a natural modesty 
about their age, confessed to having 20 members over 
eighty. New England did as well, Maine furnishing 
three-fourths of the number. Meanwhile a_ half 
dozen meetings in Indiana sent in lists, so that our 
total enrollment ran up to 238. By States it is as 


follows: Iowa, 52; Indiana, 48; Ohio, 29; Kansas, 
28; California, 25; New York, 20; Maine, 16, and 
12 other States from one to four. No particular 
effort having been made to get a full roll, the returns 
are far from complete. Nothing has been reported 
from Baltimore, Canada or Oregon, only two from 
North Carolina and three from Philadelphia, yet 
the figures before us afford an interesting study. 

Of the 238 persons listed on our roll, 118 are 
men and 120 women—practically half and _ half. 
Compared with our membership, the relative pro- 
portion of old men may be a fraction greater than 
that of old women, since men Friends are not quite 
as numerous as women Friends, taking the country 
as a whole, and yet the figures are so close that we 
are forced to abandon the old idea that women die 
younger than men. There are other comparisons 
that militate against this antiquated superstition. To 
be sure the roll shows 18 men past ninety years, while 
only 17 of the women are in that class, but the 
women have the only member past one hundred, and 
their average age is eighty-four and eighty-six hun- 
dredths years, as against an average of eighty four 
and seventy-eight hundredths years for the men. Here 
again the comparison is doubtful, since we have not 
taken into account the fractional parts of years. 
Were these added the average for both men and 
women would be over eighty-five years. The maxi- 
mum age for the men is ninety-eight, two of them 
having reached it. One woman is ninety-eight, two 
ninety-nine, but the extreme limit for the weaker sex 
is one hundred and two, which marks the climax of 
the roll up to date. This distinction was held for 
a time by Ruth McPherson Morris, Des Moines, but 
she has passed away since the roll was opened. While 
living she was also a member of the oldest family 
group, her brother, Isaac Carey, Marion, Ind., being 
ninety-six, and her sister, Peninnah Townsend, Cin- 
cinnati, eighty-six. A sister-in-law, Lydia Carey, 
Jonesborough, Ind., is also eighty-six. The second- — 
oldest family group, which held first place for a 
short time after the death of Ruth Morris, is that 
of the Baily brothers, Philadelphia, Samuel L. Baily 
being eighty-nine, Thomas L. Baily’ eighty-six, and 
Joshua L. Baily eighty-three; but this trio also is 
now broken, Samuel L. Baily’s obituary appearing 
elsewhere in this issue. David and Susanna 
Edwards, Spiceland, Ind., have the honor of being 
the oldest couple on the roll; he is ninety-five, ‘she 
ninety-four. They were married over seventy years 
ago. 

It is a little difficult for some of us to realize what 
these extreme age limits mean. Think of attending 
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the wedding of your granddaughter on your eightieth 
birthday and then living long enough to hold her 
granddaughter on your knee, and yet this would be 
quite within the range of possibility were you to 
live as long as some half dozen of our oldest Friends. 
The total age of the 118 men is ten thousand and 
four years ; for the 120 women, ten thousand one hun- 
dred and eighty-three years; or for both, twenty thou- 
sand one hundred and eighty-seven years. This makes 
the Babylonian ruins and the Egyptian pyramids 
seem modern. Had our friends been conveniently 
situated and successively distributed, they might have 
shaken hands across more than two hundred cen- 
turies. The Friends reported from California alone 
would have reached back to the beginning of the 
Christian era; those from Indiana to the age of 
Moses, while an Iowa Friend would have been with 
Noah in the Ark. 

We have only made a beginning; there are still 
many others to be reported, and we should be pleased 
to have their names appear in our columns. They 
deserve to be mentioned, for they themselves are the 
most eloquent argument in the world in favor of the 
simple life. As a rule ‘“‘four score years” means a 
life of temperance and industry. It would be inter- 
esting, had we the time, to draw lessons from their 
experiences, but suflice it to say that Godliness is 
profitable even in this present world. 


WOMAN IN THE HOME. 


BY BERTHA H. T. UFFORD. 


(Concluded. ) 


The care of children is the most important 
responsibility a woman has in the home. In the 
past it was thought that instinct would teach a mother 
how to take care of babies and bring up children. 

-In these modern days mothers are supposed to 
know all about physiology, and hygiene, and sanita- 
tion, and microbes, and germs, and diet, and chil- 
dren’s diseases, and child psychology, and even then 
they don’t know enough to bring up a child. All 
this knowledge is excellent; it saves the lives of 
many babies and helps in understanding the indi- 
vidual child, but after all, it takes a great deal of 
plain common sense to bring up children. They will 
not fit into theories, no matter how nicely you have 
them labeled and pigeon-holed, ready to apply. 

There were three college girls once who used to 
talk a great deal about how their children were going 
to behave. They disapproved highly of the behavior 
of most of the children of their acquaintance. In 
time one of them married and had a son. He 
proved to be a normal small boy. The two college 
friends came to visit their married friend, and found 
the small boy behaving much as other small boys 


. 


behaved. After constant mortifications, the mother 
finally said, with sobs in her voice: ‘Oh, girls, he 
isn’t the boy I was going to have—he is the boy 
ve got.” Most children are those we’ve got. 

It is well to know all the modern theories about 
the training of children, but we must not forget 
that it is not theories or any special kind of training 
that is going to count most in children’s lives; it is 
the power of example. One mother said she had to 
spend so much time training herself that she had 
little time left to train her children. That mother 
had learned the secret of child training. 

The woman in the home may be an excellent house- 
keeper, she may have much knowledge of foods, of 
sanitation, of hygiene—the home itself may be 
artistically beautiful in every respect, but she cannot 
make the home ideal unless she helps to create a 
beautiful home atmosphere. 

What is this atmosphere, or spirit, of the home, 
and what is necessary to make it beautiful? We 
will all say at once that it must be a Christian home. 
This is a high standard; it imples many virtues. 

First, there must be a spirit of love, which will 
keep us from quarreling, or from saying things that 
hurt when we are cross, for most of us do feel cross 
at times. We often have to struggle hard to make 
the spirit of love conquer our irritability—it seems 
almost impossible at times, but it can be done, and 
it must be if our homes are to be beautiful. 

We must also be unselfish, which means that we 
must forget ourselves and think about the comfort 
of other people. How much unhappiness we save 
ourselves when we forget ourselves. This may be a 
selfish way of looking at it, but if we forget our- 
selves, our feelings cannot be easily hurt; we shall 
not be imagining all sorts of slights and injuries; 
we shall be thinking what we can do to make someone 
else happier or better; we shall gladly give up our 
own way; we shall defer to the opinions of others. 
We all know, to our sorrow, that to root out of our 
hearts the selfishness imbedded there is no easy task. 
It takes prayers and struggles and tears often to do 
it, but a spirit of unselfishness is worth any price— 
it brings happiness to the person who has it and to 
everyone about her. 

Cheerfulness is also necessary to make a beautiful 
home. <A cheerful spirit is like constant sunshine. 
We can help to make ourselves cheerful by always 
trying to look on the bright side of things, even when 
we feel sure there isn’t any bright side! The woman 
or girl who does this in the home creates a very 
different atmosphere from the one who sees only the 
dark side. 


We hear nearly every day of some new form of 
what we may call the “new thought movement.” 
There are many forms now—Christian Science, 
mental and faith healing, the Emmanuel Movement, 
ete. The main idea in all of them is to have the 
mind conquer ills and fears, to help people to stop 
worrying and to be cheerful at all times. The fact 
that there is so great a field for these movements, 
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so remarkable a response to them, shows how fan the 
Christian Church has drifted from Christ’s teach- 
ings. In His teachings we find all these new ideas 
in their perfection with none of their drawbacks. 
Over and over again He impresses upon His followers 
these new thoughts—“Take no thought (do not 
worry) about the morrow’; “Let not your heart be 
troubled.” “Be not afraid” He reiterates in many 
ways. How He longed that the human race might 
believe in Him; that they might believe that it was 
possible to have a faith in Him and in His Father 
large enough to overcome fear of every kind, to con- 
quer troubles, to prevent worry, to enable them to 
believe, even in the depths of doubt and of suffer- 
ing, that “all things work together for good,’ pro- 
vided they did their best. With a faith like this, it 
is impossible not to be cheerful, for life is shorn of 
its cares and worries, and even death itself is 
swallowed up in victory. Homes in which such a 
faith as this is found cannot be far from the ideal. 
This faith will not come to most of us without a 
struggle, and it may come very slowly, but as it comes 
it brings with it a power that will influence not 
only those in the home, but will reach out and 
beyond, we know not how far. 

Contentment is another virtue indispensable in the 
ideal home. If things are just as good as they can 
be made, then let us be content and not complain at 
our lot. 

A man was once driving a party of people across 
a Western prairie. Toward night he got lost and 
had no idea where they were or in which direction 
to go. But, wishing to comfort his party, he said: 
“Do you know, in this here country, where you is 
is jest as good as where you ain’t.” 

We can apply this to our lives. We often think 
we should be far happier in other scenes and under 
other circumstances. We forget that we cannot 
know the trials and difficulties we should meet in 
these other circumstances, so, no doubt, in nearly 
every case, “where we is is jest as good as where we 
ain’t.” 

Above all, the woman in the home must have a 
large charity. In the ideal home there is no back- 
biting or slander, no sitting in judgment upon the 
conduct of neighbors and friends. If people do 
things differently, have different standards, even err 
and go astray, they must still be loved, for who was 
ever made better by harsh and unloving criticism ? 
Truly it is difficult to have a home filled with 
Christ’s spirit, for back-biting or harmful gossip can 
never be a part of the Christian home.. I am sorry 
to say that women are more apt to be severe in their 
judgment of others than men, so it is especially 
important that we should guard against it and culti- 
vate a loving spirit. When Paul said “Love is the 
fulfilling of the law,” he meant what he said. Who 
is the person in any neighborhood who has the most 
influence over us? It is not the person who criti- 
cizes harshly, who seems pleased to find some chance 


to speak evil against her neighbor; it is the person | 
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whose whole life is an expression of Christ’s love, 
who is always seeking out the good in people and 
appealing to it—and let us remember, there is good 
in every human being, no matter how degraded— 
she of whose loving sympathy we are always sure, 
no matter what may be our mistakes or sins, who has 
that love which “thinketh no evil, rejoiceth not in 
iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth.” 

Perhaps it is most difficult to have this love extend 
to those who do not believe as we do in religion or 
‘politics. While we may not be called upon to 
change our beliefs, we are not excused from loving 
those who differ with us—we must love even our 
enemies, and if we love them, we will not say unkind 
or unloving things about them. 


An invaluable possession for the woman in the 
home is an abiding love for all that is finest in litera- 
ture. In a woman’s busiest days she can find time 
for just a bit of reading, and if it'is something really 
worth reading, it will be a constant inspiration to 
her while she works; it will give her courage when 
discouraged, rest when tired. Let me give you a 
little personal experience. One morning, when 
things were rather discouraging, I took a. few 
minutes from other duties, picked up Tennyson’s 
poems, and turned to “Merlin and the Gleam.” 
That was short, and so suited to my time. In the 
first place, I studied up the notes on it, and learned 
that it was a little history of Tennyson’s struggle 
after the ideal in poetry; followed him through his 
discouragements, his great grief and his final tri- 
umph. The poem became a living thing, vibrant 
with life and courage and helpfulness. Discour- 
agements disappeared; little trials seemed foolish. 
After committing to memory the last few lines, I 
was ready to go back to work refreshed and encour- 
aged. You all know the lines, perhaps—Tenny- 
son’s appeal to young people to follow the gleam, to 
reach after the highest: 


“Not of the sunlight 
Not of the moonlight 
Not of the starlight. 
O young mariner 
Down to the haven 
Call your companions, 
Launch your vessel 
And crowd your canvas, 
And ere it vanishes 
Over the margin, 
After it, follow it, 
Follow the gleam.” 


This is just an example of what a woman may do 
almost every day in the week. Our lives may 
become rich and more helpful by making the beauti- 
ful things in literature a part of them. 

Let me urge you, girls and boys too, to think about 
making your homes more beautiful. “You may not 
realize how much depends upon you. ‘Learn now to 
be orderly and neat. Learn all you can about food 
and hygiene and beauty in home decoration. Above 
all, cultivate a spirit of sympathy, of unselfishness, 
of cheerfulness and the faith that underlies it; and 
crown them all with that loving charity without 
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which our lives become “as sounding brass or a 
tinkling cymbal.” 

If you do these things, no matter in what homes 
your lives may be spent, you cannot help making 
them beautiful. 

New York. 


THE PASSIONS.* 


Love is strong as death; 
Jealously is cruel as the grave. 

Solomon’s song is a love drama. There are three 
chief characters—Solomon, the Shulamite maiden, 
the peasant lover. A chorus of women acts the part 
of a Greek chorus. The scene opens with a royal 
encampment in Galilee. The Shulamite maiden 
has been brought to the camp to be added to the royal 
harem. The king and the chorus of court ladies 
receive her with flatteries. But her heart turns to 
her peasant lover, and to the royal flatteries she 
turns a deaf ear. The company go up to Jerusalem, 
taking the captive maiden with them. The king 
hopes that absence from her lover in new scenes and 
the glories of the city and the palace will win her 
away from her rural home. But she will have none 
of them. 
vineyard, her lover. Sleeping, she dreams of him. 
Neither the flatteries of the king nor his ardent pas- 
sion has any effect upon her. And the simple story 
ends with her return to Galilee, where she appears, 
leaning upon the arm of her peasant lover, and 
greeted by the song of the village maidens as the 
lovers come back to the rural home beneath the apple 
tree, where she was given birth by her mother, and 
given a second birth by her lover. And the simple 
drama, whose motif is the spontaneity of love, “stir 
not up nor awaken love until it please,”’ ends with the 
verse: 

Set me as a seal upon thine heart, as a seal upon thine arm: 
For love is strong as death; 

Jealousy is cruel as the grave: 

The flashes thereof are flashes of fire, 

A very flame of the Lord. 

Many waters cannot quench love, 

Neither can the floods drown it: 

If a man would give all the substance of his house for love, 
He would utterly be contemned. 

Solomon’s song is to most readers of the Bible a 
closed book. The age needs to re-open and re-read 
it. For it is a simple and graphic portrayal of the 
conflict between love and ambition in a woman’s life, 
with love triumphant. And in this age, when ambi- 
tion in all its forms is calling so loudly to woman 
to come out from her home—social ambition offering 
her wealth or European titles, business ambition 
offering her the zest of competition with men in the 
struggle of life, political ambition demanding that 
she take up the duties and burdens and proffering 
her the shadowy rewards of government—a litera- 
ture that reminds her that love is the best life has 


*Lyman Abbott’s new book (The MacMillan Co. New 
York. Price, $1.25), treats of The Temple of the human body. 
The above selections are taken from its chapter on “The 
Passions.” 


Waking, she sings of her brothers, her 


to offer, and that if a man would give all the sub- 
stance of his house in lieu of love he should be 
utterly contemned by the true woman, is not too 
archaic to be read and pondered with profit. 
* * % * % * * * * * 
Of all the forces which combine to make up man’s 
complex nature, perhaps the passions are the 
strongest, the most cruel and the most beneficent. 
They are coals of fire which hath a most vehement 
flame, and, like fire, are a good servant and a bad 
master. They may cheer the home with a weleoming 
radiance, or they may consume it and leave it a heap 
of ashes. Unsanctified by spiritual love, the pas- 
sions have been used to minister to a horrible greed; 
they have reduced women to an unspeakably cruel 
slavery; they have committed most foul and unnat- 
ural murders; they have wrecked homes, embittered 
lives, sundered fair friendships, incited to. bestial 
treachery, betrayed kings to their own undoing and 
the undoing of their country, and have degraded body 
and soul and sent both together to the lowest hell 
even while yet on earth. Guided by a sound intelli- 
gence, controlled by a strong will and spiritualized 
by pure unselfishness, the passions form the sweetest, 
the strongest and the most sacred love on earth, save 
only the love which unites mother and child, and of 
that love they are the creator. * * * “This,” 
says Paul, “is a great mystery.” Mystery it is, and 
mystery we must leave it. But it ought not to come 
to our children a wholly uninterpreted mystery. 
Every mother ought, however reluctant her tongue, 
to interpret the mystery to her daughter; every 
father to his son. For, if guided aright, this passion 
of love leads up to a heaven on earth; unguided and 
uncontrolled, it leads to a hell. Creator of life, it is 
also a prolific producer of disease. Supreme among 
the virtues, it sometimes becomes the most degrading 
of vices. The Church, the press, the school can teach 
little on this subject. This duty belongs to the home 
and the parent and cannot be safely shifted off upon 
substitutes. To teach our children what is the 
mystery of love and life; to train our boys in that 
chivalric reverence for woman which should be her 
wholly adequate protection ; to train our girls in that 
womanly self-respect which should be their self-pro- 
tection when chivalry fails and genteel boorishness 
takes its place; not to essay the generally impossible 
and always perilous task of keeping boys and girls 
apart, but in lieu thereof to habituate them to grow 
up together in a natural and mutually respecting 
fellowship which may gradually ripen into love with- 
out the danger that comes from a sudden onrush of 
uncontrolled passion too strong to be resisted—this 
is, perhaps, the most important, as it certainly is the 
most delicate and difficult task of the parent. To 
neglect it, however difficult, is a criminal breach of 
trust; to perform it, a sacred duty. 


Sow thou the seeds of better deed and thought— 
light other lamps while yet thy light is beaming; 
the time is short! 
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SIMPLIFIED SPELLING.* 


BY PROF. W. L. PEARSON, 


Every one who has read any erly English, say, 
between Chaucer and Shakespere, knows the extreme 
irregularity of erly English spelling. And yet, I 
am inclind to believ that English orthografy was 
then in better condition than it was during most of 
last century; for there was at least the spirit of 
progress in it. 

In the eighteenth century arose the lerned Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, the father of lexicografers and the 
father of orthografic falshoods, who, in his Dictionary 
of the English Language, in 1755, turned English 
orthografy into criminal cacografy, which has brot 
every succeeding generation into bondage. One 
should be profoundly thankful that the inherent 
qualities of the English language and of English 
thot and life, and above all of the English Bible, 
made it possible to give our tung something of a 
universality in spite of that eminent scholar’s ignor- 
ance of English. ‘There are only a few of Johnson’s 
utterly arbitrary changes: He wrote sovereign for 
the older soverain, foreign for the older forrain; he 
speld det and dout with a b; he put p in receit, but 
not in deceit, and thrust an s into the Shakesperean 
island, a gh into delite, and h into agast and gost to 
make them more ghostly; he wrote ache for the 
Shakesperean ake; from the Latinecedo he gave us 
accede yet exceed, precede yet proceed, secede yet 
succeed; from Latin participles ending in tum he 
derivd English ones ending in ed, and then this evil 
genius of etymology went on to clap the same 
ufonious ending upon many English stems, writing 
in most arbitrary fashion stopped for stopt, stepped 
for stept, cropped for cropt, ete., while he left crept, 
slapt and swept, ete. 

Thus the famous Dr. Johnson, who wrote “Taxa- 
tion No Tyranny,” brot all English speaking peoples 
under the tyranny of his arbitrary, inconsistent 
orthografy. Plentiful illustration of the present 
conditions might be found. Let these suffice. There 
are seven ways of representing the sound of e in 
let; by ea in head, by eo in leopard, by ei in heifer, 
by ay in says, by ai in said, by a in many, by e in 
met. 
words: sew, owe, oh, bow, roe, boat, beaux, bureau, 
hautboy, yoeman, though, twelv different ways. The 
sound of sh is represénted in seven contrary ways in 
these words: ship, sure, conscience, suspicion, ocean, 
motion, anxious. 

‘In 1883, the Philological societies of England and 
America resolved upon reformd spelling and issued 
a system of Joint Rules governing the same. Altho 
those societies included nearly all the leading filolo- 
gists of both countries, the progress was slow. It 
was a bold, filosofical and filanthropie scheme, incon- 
veniencing themselves most for the common good of 
all who write English. 

Many corageous, intelligent persons, and a few 


* An address before the students and professors of the 
Friends University. 


Mark the sound of 0 in so in the following: 


periodicals, like The Independent, considering publie 
servis and also their own interests, adopted the sim- 
pler spelling of several words, gradually accustoming 
people to the new forms and saner system certain 
to come in time. At length, four years ago, a 


‘number of leading scholars organized the Simplified 


Spelling Board, which Andrew Carnegie soon endowd 
for aggressiv work. Its purpose is not to try to 
bring in suddenly the spelling reform with its neces- 
sary fonetic alfabet, which would be impossible, but 
to promote gradual simplification by sound methods 
and persistent education of the people, whose success 
seems already assurd. More than two years ago 
there were 165 leading scholars, educators and editors 
on the Advisory Council. A year and a half ago 
some 20,000 persons had informd the Board of their 
purpose to use the simpler spellings. They were 
from all English-speaking countries and universities, 
écolleges, schools and publishing establishments. If 
editors and publishers clearly understood the mov- 
ment and their own financial interests, we should 
soon read our best dailies with the relatively small 


number, 2200, now recommended simpler spellings, 


half of them being only inflected forms. 

But it is deliteful to observ the rapid progress of 
this movment. In addition to the occasional cir- 
eulars, which now number 24, the board publishes 
the Simplified Spelling Bulletin. These are a few 
of the most noteworthy items: The State teachers’ 
associations of Illinois, lowa, Minnesota, South Caro- 
lina and Wisconsin have approyd simplified spell- 
ing, and that of Tennessee recommends it to the 
teachers. Normal schools in Colorado, Minnesota, 
Pennsylvania and Wisconsin use it in greater or less 
degree. The Lowa and Illinois State normal schools 
use the present full list of simplified spellings in their 
catalogs and other publications. Besides these many 
public and private schools are known to teach the 
simpler spellings in at least 15 States. Several uni- 
versity professors have announct their intention to 
use simplified spelling in forth-coming books, fol- 
lowing the example of two or three who have done so. 
Among the. first of them, the writer of this article 
publisht last July for the Kansas Friends Pastors’ 
Alliance to use in their home study course, a Syllabus 
of the History of New Testament Times. 

Interested persons should address a card to Sim- 
plified Spelling Board, 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, for circulars. The Simplified Spelling 
Alliance of 25,000 persons, for the propaganda, is 
being formd. One might become a member of it. 


Joy is a better instrument for the work of life 
than care and fear and anxiety. A cheerful work- 
man is worth a shilling a day more than a workman 
who is always grumbling over his work. One hope- 
ful man in this world, and one hopeful heart in this 
life, is better than ten desponding ones; and if a 
man would say, “Let me die the happy death of the 
Christian,” he must learn to live the happy life of 
the Christian John Fleming. 
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AIMS AND METHODS OF FRIENDS IN 
SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND.* 


BY L. OSCAR MOON, 


The colonial New England Quakers were a sturdy 
people—men and women whom ‘‘perils in the wilder- 
ness, perils in the sea and perils among false 
brethren” daunted not. Some say they courted 
persecution and that they were foolhardy to impose 
themselves upon an unwilling people. But we see 
their spirit of loyalty to the Inner Voice and call 
them sturdy of conviction too. A consuming passion 
to preach the light to those who dwell in darkness 
armed them to brave every danger as seeing Him 
who is invisible. Theirs was a mighty cause that 
called for absolute loyalty. They had seen a multi- 
tude of people to be gathered, and, led by the infallible 
light, they endured hardness, and their labors bore 
fruit. So great was their zeal to preach the gospel 
of “spiritual inwardness” that we wonder what the 
result had been if such zeal had continued. The new 
world would certainly have been the possession of 
the “children of light.” 

Consequently it is with sadness that we trace the 
history of the following years to see their purpose 
fade and their zeal sidetracked to enforce a rigid 
discipline. Their cause degenerated into a move- 
ment, so oft-repeated in history to form an exclusive 
body of saints measuring up to the strictest regula- 
tions of discipline. So were the real issues of the 
faith “bottled up” and the sect (no longer a Society), 
having a form through which Godliness once oper- 
ated, lapsed into apathy, though the power of Godli- 
ness waited for expression through them. Thus we 
became even as the rest, and our silent meetings 
became our sacrament, our plain clothes our sacred 
robes, and our “thee and thou” our shibboleth. What 
wonder that our appeal lost its force, and men and 
women tired of the form because the power was 
gone, and no worthy aim called us to sacrifice and 
self-denial. There were many, even then, in whom 
the lamp of life had not burned low, who were active 
for the people’s good. But there was no great pur- 
pose to act as a unifying medium, and we lost in 
numbers until the faithful were ready for any move- 
ment that promised new recruits. Self-preservation 
became a living question. 

There are evidences today that among us are those 
to whom has come a definite, intelligent sense of 
mission. The impetus of the past is almost spent, 
and we seek a present outlook that will set us anew 
to the great task of proclaiming our Gospel and 
living it—our Gospel: “There is one, even Jesus 
Christ, who can speak to thy condition.” Are we 
ready to emulate the virtues of the past—sturdy 
courage, sturdy conviction, sturdy faith-clear vision ? 
Then we must become the new apostles of spiritual 


* A paper read before the Conference of Ministers and 
Christian Workers, held at Fall River, Mass., Eleventh month 
4th and sth. 
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inwardness, and undisturbed, nay, spurred on by the 
very needs of the seekers after pleasure and gold, 
make live again before their eyes the God-revealing 
Christ, the Light of the world. Here is an aim 
worthy any spiritual warrior’s steel—an evangelism 
that deals not alone with instantaneous experiences, 
but with throbbing human life. Such an aim has 
not yet formed in our minds with enough definiteness 
to become the absorbing interest of our Society. May 
God hasten the day! 

How this message of ours is to find its point of 
contact with men is a difficult question, though it be 
secondary to our aim. ‘We have a method that 
deserves the name Quaker, for it is distinctly ours. 
No. other people conduct their business affairs as we 
do, and they may have a good reason. No other 
people have so completely broken with ritualism in 
worship as have we, and that may not be an unmixed 
blessing. But we never have had as little appre- 
ciation or understanding of the principles upon 
which these methods rest, it seems to me, as we have 
today. The “present rule of the Spirit for our whole 
Church polity” seems to have been lost, and how to 
prevent absolute permanent dissolution occupies well 
nigh all our thought. 

Two experiments have been tried in recent years 
in our Society to prevent dissolution, and it is the 
opinion of the writer that they have only been 
partially successful, just because they were experi- 
ments in self-preservation. The first is the revival 
movement, which adopted as its model the evangel- 
istic methods of the Wesleyans, with their insistence 
upon words as the exponent of spiritual experiences 
and unbridled emotion as the chief instrument of 
manifestation. Thereby the Friends (not all, but 
part) came to feel that so much vocal expression was 
necessary to so much religion, and the “evangelist,” 
insisting upon the par excellence of his dogma, asked 
them to display before men the sacred privacy of 
their hearts’ experience under pain of damnation. 
Such methods make wise the Methodist system of 
probation, for they cheapen public profession and 
pave the way for innumerable so-called back-slidings. 
Happily this practice has almost run its course in 
Friends meetings. But we must not forsake all 
evangelism because one particular type has failed. 
The task we have is to work out a method of evan- 
gelism that will leave those to be won at liberty to 
exercise free, intelligent choice in the matter of their 
own personal faith. We may not have so many 
noses to count for the reports in our Church paper, 
but we will have a more wholesome, permanent effect 
upon the hfe of our Society. It takes us a long 


‘time to learn that a stimulant is not necessarily a 


food either in medicine or religion. 

The English Friends have lately adopted two 
methods that afford opportunity for such evangelism 
the fireside meetings and the apostolic tramps. 
The first consists in the gathering of a small group 
in which the prevailing influence is Friendly before 
an open fire with its encouragement to confidence 
and “talking out” the matter of personal religion. 
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This method has the advantage of keeping personal 
experience largely private, and it is sure to issue in 
intelligent conviction and a deep and abiding interest 
in the things of the Spirit. The second consists 
in prearranged itineraries by groups of two or more 
to the various places that need encouragement and 
help. Such work, besides helping the smaller meet- 
ings, discovers both to themselves and their friends 
the qualities of leadership in many that later on may 
be utilized in a still larger way. There is a possi- 
bility, besides, that new recruits be secured in the 
obscure locality of a small, neglected Quaker meet- 
ing-house. I am ready to recommend that these two 
methods be imported and adapted to our use. The 
young Friends who have strong bodies, the gift of 
‘ song and training in young people’s societies might 
be induced to go with great profit on tramps to the 
various places where the meetings are small or even 
entirely discontinued and arouse interest, so that 
the small meetings will become larger and the dis- 
continued ones be started again. Someone with the 
proper executive talent might organize and put in 
operation this plan in each of the quarterly meet- 
ings in conjunction with the evangelistic committee. 
The proposition of fireside meetings must be left 
largely to the spontaneous provision of the interested 
Friends, as spontaneity is in a way essential. 

The second experiment has to do with shepherding 
our membership and attenders. Here also has 
appeared the tendency to do the easy thing and 
accept a ready-made model. A Friends pastor must 
not crave the prestige of office, but must credit every 
man with an ear into which God may and does 
speak as well as into his own. This is a plea for 
Barelay’s method of inspiration, which some still 
realize as a fact of experience. Whether we will or 
not, the present rule of the Spirit for our whole 
Church polity obligates us to the recognition of each 
man’s spiritual prerogative, and it is herein that [ 
feel that the experiment of a Quaker pastorate as 
far as developed has been but partly successful. The 
tendency appears to rob the individual worshipers 
of their personal share in worship and to place the 
responsibility for all vocal service upon the one 
designated as pastor and vest him with a cloak of 
professional importance. This danger must be 
faced and overcome both by pastor and people. I 
am not arguing against pastors in Friends meetings, 
but for them—for pastors who see clearly the dif- 
ference between a priest and a shepherd and carefully 
avoid lording it over God’s heritage. I want us 
to face the-difficulties, and not ignore them. There 
are two reasons why the establishment of pastors 
seemed necessary—first, the abuse of speaking privi- 
leges made more common by the revival movement, 
and, second, the: decline and, in many cases, entire 
abandonment of the exercise of the pastoral gift. 
The former led us into the fallacy that the pastor 
must “occupy the time,” and took away our demo- 
eracy of worship. The latter put a commercial value 
upon the pastor’s family visiting and cleared the 
members of pastoral obligation, and accelerated the 


very disease it sought to remedy. The successful 
Quaker pastorate in the future will retain and 
encourage democracy in worship, i. e., will give ample 
time in meetings for any led by the Spirit to speak, 
letting the elders who are appointed for the purpose 
check the abuses. It will set the pastor up as the 
director of the meeting’s pastoral visiting and make 
others equally active with himself. It will even 
seek to bring into active work the entire membership 
of the meeting in the interest of our cause and 
not our sect. 

There is a disadvantage in the departmental 
method that has been tried in some localities, in that 
it takes away a degree of the spontaneity which is the 
charm of spiritual service and turns the whole 
channel of activity into prearranged form. <A bet- 
ter method seems to me to be the forming of groups 
of congenial members, with the pastor as counsellor, 
to devise and put into operation, on their own initia- 
tive, plans for the increase of the meeting’s influ- 
ence in its own community. The reason for a pastor 
in such instance is to prevent the overlapping of 
plans and the neglect of some phases of service which 
a word from him might set going. The two reasons 
for membership in our meetings are spiritual fellow- 
ship and co-operation in service, and this group plan 
does violence to neither. It does not set the pastor 
apart as a priest, but sets him in his true attitude as 
the social and spiritual leader of people, who, like 
him, are preachers of righteousness and workers 
together with God. Our meetings need to learn the 
pastors’ limitations and their own obligations on 
the basis of the theory and practice of spiritual gifts, 
and the pastors need to find their own limitations 
on the basis of spiritual democracy. Given this 
mutual understanding between pastor and people, I 
am ready to recommend to all our meetings the estab- 
lishment of pastors. 

I have plead for co-operation, and my plea com- 
prehends more than has yet been expressed. The 
pastor must be sympathetically supported by the 
spiritual members in matters distinctly his. The 
pastor who can not take friendly counsel without 
being ruffled is unworthy. The pastor who can take 
a running fire of adverse criticism without being 
ruffled is a wonder, but he ought not to have to take 
it. Mutual support and sympathy will make the 
Quaker pastorate the instrument of permanent good 
in the Society of Friends. It is generally conceded 
that in the 18th century the Friends, because they 
were unprepared, failed to profit by a season of 
spiritual ripeness, and their candlestick was removed 
out of its place. According to John Wilhelm Rown- 
tree, Friends have in the last half century “been 
the unintelligent spectators of one of the greatest 
revolutions in religious thought the world has ever 
seen.” It will be followed by a readjustment of 
religious habits, and we ought to lead the way. Not 
that the Friends may grow in numbers, but that 
they may promote a cause that is worthy, for it is 
their cause from of old, and it brings a share in the 
harvest joy. 
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Methods of Work. 


A MAP OF OUR FIELD. 


Mary C. Woody makes some suggestions to 
North Carolina Friends through the columns of 
The Friends Messenger that are well worth passing 
on to others. 

“Every child,” she writes, “wishes its own home to 
be the best; the garden and the field must show 
that it belongs to enterprising people. Just so with 
the meeting. It is our household of faith. It is 
our field. The mile or two around our meeting- 
house in each direction has been left to us to tend 
by Church ‘comity.’ Whenever that territory is 
mentioned, it is said by other denominations: ‘That 
belongs to the Friends.’ Let every meeting build 
over against its own doors with a consciousness that 
it is responsible to God and the united Church of 
Christ for the territory in the vicinity of its meeting- 
house. It seems to me that the word of the Saviour 
to each meeting is: ‘I have given to thee the keys 
of the kingdom.’ In many meetings’ the keys are 
being used, for within the last two months, by the 
earnest efforts of the meetings, at least 150 persons 
have been led into the light of the Gospel. But 
not only to receive, but to ‘keep that which I have 
committed unto thee’ is another charge. Every new 
convert must of necessity be set to work. ‘Do works 
meet for repentance’ in the kingdom. This means 
service. The meeting must devise service for every 
new convert as well as every member. This part 
of the community idea should continue in every 
Church. Let the idea prevail in every meeting that 
the community belongs to it, that every family is 
under its care, and that to bind people to the Church 
they should have a part in it. 

“A helpful way to know the field is to have a map 
of the territory or limits of each particular meeting. 
Especially would this be desirable in the country 
meetings. Some schoolgirl or boy can make this 
map of the neighborhood. The boys who hunt know 
every path, every ravine and every cabin in the 
corner of the field. They will be glad to help make 
this map. The spots representing the homes of 
members should be one color, while the homes of 
others may be designated by another. Place by each 
the number of inmates. Thus it will be easy to 
have the census of the neighborhood members and 
non-members, and the average attendance of each for 
the month can be easily given. 

“Where the meetings are small a list of the mem- 
bership with a list of the committees struck off on a 
small leaflet or written with a typewriter will add 
greatly to the interest of the membership. High 
Point has published a neat booklet including its 
history, a list of the committees and a list of the 
members with their addresses. Any person wishing 
to see this booklet would be supplied by writing to 
Clara I. Cox for a sample copy.” 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselues 


Rhoda Wright, a minister, is doing acceptable and efficient 
service preaching and visiting Friends in Center Meeting, 
North Carolina. 


Prof. Chas. E. Lewis gave an illustrated lecture on “Liquid 
Air,” at Whittier College, Cal., on the 12th inst., to a large and 
appreciative audience. 


Parvin W. Bond is doing acceptable pastoral work in the 
country meetings near Van Wert, Ohio. He is rooming at 
the home of W. G. Hire, in the city. 


Pres. Newlin, of Whittier College, gave an address on the 
Ioth inst. before the Convention of the California Congress of 
Mothers, taking as his subject, “Some Problems with Boys 
and Girls.” 

The Life of our Friend J. Bevan Braithwaite is to. be 
issued during the present month. It has been written by his 
daughter, Anna B. Thomas, and is published by Hodder & 
Stoughton. We shall have an extended notice of it as soon 
as it appears. 


Leslie Bond, Muncie, Ind., is now located as pastor in the 
meeting at’ Scranton, Iowa. Recently the membership sur- 
prised him by calling at the Manse with well filled baskets. 
The evening was spent in a pleasant and informal manner, 


thus affording pastor and people an opportunity to become 
acquainted. 


The Press Association of England has stated that a new 
company has been formed to acquire the interest of the pres- 
ent proprietors of the Morning Leader and the Star, the direc- 
tors being Ernest Parke, Arnold S. Rowntree, Bertram F. 
Crosfield, Henry T. Cadbury, and J. Bowes Morrell. It was 
further stated that the same proprietors would in future con- 
trol the London Daily News, of which journal H. T. Cadbury 
is managing director and B. F. Crosfield manager. 


Several meetings in North Carolina have substituted the 
plan of free will offerings, known as the “envelope system,” in 
place of personal assessment as a practical way of raising 
funds for church work. ‘The meetings at High Point, Greens- 
boro, Mt. Airy, Goldsboro, Graham and East Bend have been 
following the method for sometime and find it quite satisfac- 
tory. The meetings at Bethesda, Needham’s Grove, White 
Plains, Nahunta, Cane Creek, Kernersville, New Garden, and 
Deep River, have recently decided to give it a trial. 


On the 14th inst. Friends at Van Wert, Ohio, observed 
“Rally Day” in Bible school, meeting and Christian Endeavor. 
The Bible school is especially well attended. ‘The treasurer’s 
report showed a balance on hand of nearly $200 and all depart- 
ments have done satisfactory work. 

Fight new members were publicly received in the morning 
meeting. The pastor spoke especially to “Young Men” in the 
evening. 


The new meeting house is well under way and will soon be 
enclosed. 


Samuel L. Baily, whose name appeared in our columns some- 
time since as the eldest of three brothers over eighty years of 
age, has passed to his reward, and his obituary appears else- 
where in this issue. He had nearly reached his four score and 
ten years. He was a life-long member of the Society of 
Friends, and an earnest follower of the Lord Jesus Christ. A 
gentleman of the old school, whose Christian courtesy and 
hospitality were marked features of his character. ‘Till about 
four years ago a very active business man, looked up to and 
much respected in the community for his integrity of purpose 
and upright business dealing. He was a pattern of fidelity in 
all the relations of life both in his home and in the community. 
His last days were as the former years lived in close com- 
munion with his Heavenly Father. 


The various lines of activity at Guilford College, N. C., are 
progressing with pleasing results and prospects. The new 
library is finished, and the books will soon be on their steel 
shelves in the fire-proof stack room. King Hall is slowly but 
surely going on to completion. It is a most satisfactorily 
arranged building, containing almost as much room as old 
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King Hall, although this present is but the rear extension of 
what will some time be the most commodius building on the 
campus. The excavation for King Hall will level up all the 
ground back of the building, and soon it is hoped that beauti- 
ful slope will be covered with grass. Walks are being made 
and the debris from the site of old King Hall is being cleared 
away, so the space between the library and King Hall will 
soon become more sightly. 

New Garden Hall has thirty-five girls resident. It has only 
three vacant rooms after the infirmary is reserved. Miss 
Rachel Farlow is in charge of the entire culinary department, 
and will open classes after Christmas in cooking and sewing. 
Jute matting has been put on all the halls, the kitchen and 
pantry covered with linoleum, and several other improve- 
ments made. 


Western Quarterly Meeting convened at Center, North Car- 
olina, the 13th inst. On the preceding day less than one- 
thirteenth of its membership attended the meeting on ministry 
and oversight. The reports presented showed good work done 
in some of the meetings. At the regular sessions of the 
quarterly meeting a tenth of the membership of the quarterly 
meeting was present, also Michael Farlow, a visiting minister. 
He and George Wood gave timely messages. 

A feature of the quarterly meeting was the presentation of 
missionary work by Charles Petty, Greensboro, and the taking 
of subscriptions for it. Stephen §. Myrick, Eli Reece and 
F. S. Blair spoke on the suppression of the,liquor traffic and 
the enforcement of the State law. F. S. Blair also taught the 
Bible lesson on First-day, and George Wood and Michael C. 
Farlow preached at the morning meeting. The attendance on 
First-day was quite good, the meeting-house being crowded to 
its full capacity. 

Himelius Hockett, who is in his eighty-fifth year, is one of 
the interested members of Center Meeting. He attended the 
sessions on Sixth-day and Seventh-day and participated in the 
discussions. He was expected to speak on “Peace and Arbi- 
tration” at the meeting First-day afternoon, but threatening 
weather prevented. Another veteran member of this meeting 
is Hannah Osborne, who in former days was a clerk of the 
Women’s Yearly Meeting. She is ninety-two years of age, 
but still active, though not strong enough to be away from 
home. . 

The peace session, First-day afternoon, was a profitable 
occasion, several taking part on the program. Among others, 
Roxie D. White, Eugene Coltrane, superintendent of public 
instruction of Randolph County, and F. S. Blair. The latter 
presented the World’s Peace, Petition and secured the signa- 
tures of those who had not already subscribed to the docu- 
ment. 


Dr. J. Rendel Harris and Professor Silvanus P. Thompson, 
both ministers in London Yearly Meeting, were among the 
distinguished recipients of honorary degrees conferred by the 
University of Birmingham last month. The congregation was 
presided over by the vice-chancellor (Alderman Beale), who 
was supported, among others, by pro-vice-chancellor (Alder- 
man Clayton), the principal (Sir Oliver Lodge), and the 
lord mayor of Birmingham. ‘This was the first conferment 
of honorary degrees by the University, and the degree in each 
case was that of Doctor of Laws. According to custom, the 
principal introduced to the vice-chancellor each recipient, in 
a few neat words describing his claims to distinction. 

Of Dr. Rendel Harris, Sir Oliver Lodge said: “The Director 
of Studies at the Friends Settlement for Social and Religious 
Study at Woodbrooke, near this city, has taught in many edu- 
cational institutions and in many countries of the world. At 
one time examiner for the Cambridge Mathematical Tripos, at 
another professor in the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
at another professor of theologv in the University of Leyden, 
he has vet found leisure for extensive travel in the East, where 
he has pursued his favorite recreation of palzeography, and 
gathered material for those learned publications whose value 
is recognized by all competent orientalists. As a man of far- 
reaching knowledge—to whose presence in its neighborhood 
this city is as yet insufficiently awake—mystic, critical student, 
and literary discoverer, who receives in his study at Wood- 
brooke scholars from the ends of the earth, I present to you 
James Rendel Harris.” 

Professor Thompson was thus introduced: “The Principal 
of the Finsbury ‘Technical College, London, an able and 
renowned electrician, is the author of many standard treatises 
highly valued by electrical engineers, and is exceptionally 
familiar with scientific history. Brilliant as a lecturer and 
expositor, skilled as an artistic draughtsman, clear-headed as 


a thinker, and learned as an historian of science, he has 
retained a wide interest in many departments of study; and 
it is with pleasure that I present a friend well known to many 
of us, Silvanus Phillips Thompson.” 


A_ Conference of Ministers and Christian Workers was held 
at Fall River, Massachusetts, on the 3d and 4th inst., under 
the direction of Rhode Island Quarterly Meeting. It was the 
first‘effort to hold a conference for the consideration of the 
problems which confront the Society of Friends in Southern 
New England. It gave those interested an opportunity to 
exchange views freely, to consider the field and their equip- 
ment and to talk over the aims and methods of the Church. 

On Fourth-day morning, the third, papers were read by 
Clarence M. Case, of the Moses Brown School, Providence, 
R. L, and L. Oscar Moon, pastor in the Fall River Meeting, 
on the “Aims and Methods of Friends in Southern New Eng- 
land.” A general discussion of interest and profit followed. 
In the afternoon the regular meeting on ministry and over- 
sight was followed by the second session of the conference. 
Charles H. Jones, Amesbury, Mass., and Alvano C. Goddard, 
New Bedford, Mass., spoke on “Social and Spiritual Leader- 
ship in Rural Communities.” As a primary condition 
Charles H. Jones said “every Christian, man and woman, ought 
to feel responsibility for the welfare of all in his neighbor- 
hood. This sense of responsibility would prepare for leader- 
ship, and the great masses require leadership. It is not the 
preaching at or to one’s neighbors but living truly among 
them that counts for most. The success of a leader, Alvano 
Goddard said, grows out of the interest he has in some goal, 
some ideal. The true leader does not work for self and leader- 
ship is best realized when the occasion absorbs self. We must 
remember that occasions are not all great and be ready to see 
eR be sy to help and influence no matter how small it 
may be. 

A discussypn followed upon this subject together with that 
of the morning. The address of the evening was by Charles E, 
Newlin, Indianapolis, Indiana. He spoke very interestingly 
and forcibly on “The American Saloon as an Institution.” 

The regular sessions of the quarterly meeting were held on 
Fifth-day morning and afternoon. In the evening the closing 
session of the conference was held. Murray S. Kenworthy, 
Lynn, Mass., gave an address on “Bible Study” in which he 
said that the time has come when we need something more 
practical than the prevailing method of Bible study. The 
present method does not cause the student, especially the 
younger one, to feel any unity in his study. We ought to have 
continuity of study and need a graded course. Such courses 
are now available. Special energies should be put forward to 
make the Bible school attractive for here we get an oppor- 
tunity to win the boys and girls. 

Clarence M. Case acted as chairman of the conference and 
Earl J. Harold, pastor in the Worcester Meeting had charge 
of the singing during the conference. Meals were served in 
the meeting-house and this gave opportunity for social times 
together, 

On Fourth-day owing to unfavorable weather the meeting 
was not large but the attendance throughout the conference 
was good and very encouraging. The attendance and services 
of EEG from other quarterly meetings were greatly appre- 
ciated. 

It was felt by all those present that the conference was very 
helpful. 


BORN. 


Kirxk.—To Rollin W. and Helen Kirk, at Corvalis, Ore- 
gon, Tenth month 10, 1909, a daughter, Dorothy. 


MARRIED. 


SEELY-StRATTON.—At Newberg, Oregon, Tenth month re. 
1909, Archie C. Seely and Olive W. Stratton. 


DIED. 


Batty—At his home, Trenton, N. J., Eleventh month 2, 
1909, Samuel L, Baily, in the ninetieth year of his age. 


Hapiey.—At his home near Dayton, Oregon, Tenth month 
23, 1909, Ellis F. Hadley, son of W. M. and Harriet F. Had- 
ley, aged thirty-six years. 
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Che Juternational Lesson 


FOURTH QUARTER, 
LESSON X. TWELFTH MONTH 5, 1909. 


PAUL ON THE GRACE OF GIVING. 
II Cor. 8 : 1-15. 


GoLDEN Text.—Remember the words of the 
Lord Jesus, how He said, It is more blessed to 
give than to receive. Acts 20 : 35. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


_Second-day, Eleventh month 29th. Grace of 
giving. IT Cor. 8: pase 

Third-day. Proof of love. II Cor. 8: 16-24. 
_ Fourth-day. Gentiles giving to Jewish Chris- 
tians. II Cor. 9: 1-15. 

Fifth-day. Collection for saints. I Cor. 16: 


I 


Seventh-day. Acceptable giving. “Isa, 58: 


ee 

First-day. Pleasure in giving. Rom. 15: 
20-29. 

Time.—About 57 A. D. 

Place-——Written from somewhere in 
Macedonia. Written to the Church at 
Corinth, which Paul had founded. 

For the circumstances under which the 
epistle was written, see notes on Les- 
son VIII. Corinth was a wealthy city, 
and while the Christians did not come 
from the wealthy class, it is altogether 
probable that they were much better off 
than many of the Christians in Jeru- 
salem, who greatly needed financial help. 
This need was no new thing. (See Gal. 
2 10.) 

1. “Moreover brethren we make known 


DURING SLEEP 
NATURE REPAIRS THE HUMAN ENGINE. 


The activities of the day cause more 
or less waste of tissues in the human 
engine, which is repaired at night during 
sleep. 

The man or woman who can sleep 
well at night, is sure of the necessary 
repairs, other things being right, to make 
each day a time of usefulness and living 
a real joy. 

But let insomnia get hold of you, and 
the struggle begins, of trying to work 
with a machine out of repair. A Nebr. 
woman’s experience with coffee as a 
producer of insomnia is interesting. She 
says: 

“T used toge a coffee drinker and was 
so nervous I could not sleep at night 
before about 12 o’clock, unless I would 
take some medicine. I was under the 
doctor’s care for about 5 years and my 
weight got down to 82 Ibs. 

“The doctor said I would have to quit 
drinking coffee. Then my father got me 
to try Postum which he said had done 
wonders for him. I am past 43 and 
before I quit drinking coffee, my heart 
would jump and flutter at times, miss a 
beat, then beat so fast I could hardly 
breathe in enough air and I would get 
smothered. ; 

“My tongue would get so stiff I could 
not talk and I could not hold a glass to 
drink from. Since I have been drinking 
Postum, in place of coffee, I can sleep 
sound any time I lie down, and I feel I 
Owe everything to Postum. I now 
weigh 120 lbs. and am well.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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to you the grace of God which hath been 
given in the churches of Macedonia.” 
R. V. Paul attributes to the grace of 
God the liberality of the Macedonian 
churches as a good example to the 
Church of Corinth. 

2. Poor as the Macedonian Christians 
were. So great was their joy in the midst 
of afflictions. that they expressed it in 
an outward liberality. 

3. There was real enthusiasm in their 
action. 

4. They wished Paul to help them in 
the work and share in the joy of being 
able to give. (Compare Phil. 4 : 15.) 

5. “And this not as we had hoped.” 
The idea is, they had not done what 
Paul had expected—given of their pov- 
erty in proportion to their poverty—but 
far more. They had, as it were, given 
themselves. “It was God’s will that 
touched their wills and inspired them to 
give so lavishly out of their poverty.” 

6. The great liberality of Macedonia 
encouraged Paul to try Corinth through 


Titus—a work which he had begun 
before. but had not finished. 
7. “Therefore.” Better, as in R. V. 


“But.” As if to say, “But enongh of this, 
I put you on your honor.” “Ye abound 
in everything, in faith,” ete. Paul does 
Me exaggerate. (Compare I Cor. 1: 
4-7 


But he fears that they do not | 


abound in the grace of giving, and they | 


(Com- 


Some, however, see 


should see to it that they do. 
pare Acts 20 : 35) 


a tone of gentle ironv. They were ready | 


to impart spiritual things, but were they 
ready to part with their money? 


8. “T speak not by way of command- | 


ment. but as testing, through the zeal of 
others, the genuineness also of your 
love.” The emphatic words are “others” 
and “vour.” ‘The love meant here is the 
love for their hrethren who are in need, 


a love the reality of which is shown by | 


ministering to their need. 


| 
| 


9g. The emphatic words are “your,” 
“vou,” and “His.” Paul does not com- 
mand, he cites the example of the Mace- 
donians, but after all, far above this, is 
the great example of Christ Himself. 
This alone ought to be sufficient.° The 
incarnation was the supreme manifesta- 
tion of grace. The Son of God took 
upon him the human nature, left the 
riches which He had with the Father 
and became poor for your sakes, O, 
Corinthians, not merely for the whole 
world. “That ye might be rich.” 
Rich with heavenly riches—reconcilia- 
tion with God (II Cor. 5 : 18); liberty 
(lie Cor, 3 > 18) Kebter(hiaCare. aisi5) | 
etc. Paul doubtless intended that they 
should understand more than example— 
Christ is the source as well as example. 

to. “And herein I give my judgment.” 
R. V. Judgment or advice in contrast 
with “commandment” in verse 8. “This.” 
What does this pronoun refer to? It is 
not very clear. Some say “giving advice, 
instead of command;” others think 
“this” refers to “the grace of liberality.” 
(See verse 7). They had the start of 
the Macedonians not only in doing, but 
in having the will to do. That is they 
had started the project of sending aid. 

11. “Now, seeing that ye were the first 
in suggesting this matter, go on and 
carry it to completion—crown the will 
with the deed. “Out of that which ye 
have.” Better as in R. V., “out of your 
ability.” 

12. “For if the readiness is there, it 
is acceptable according as a man hath, 
not according as he hath not.” R. V. 
Every gift is to be in proportion to one’s 
means. “The spiritual value of the gift 
depends not on its amount, but on its 
inner quality . It may be much or 
little, but it ought to be given with 
readiness. and it ought to be in propor- 
tion to the means.” No one is expected 
to give beyond his means. 
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13. Paul has no idea of making it 
easy for one man at the expense of 
another. 

14. The construction of this verse is 
not clear, though the meaning is plain. 
“But by equality; your abundance being 
a supply at this present time for their 
want, that their abundance also may 
become a supply for your want; that 
there may be equality.” R. V. “Your 
abundance at the present juncture is for 
the supply of their deficiency, that their 
abundance may perhaps on some other 
eccasion be for the supply of your 
deficiency, in order that there may 
result equality.” 

15. Paul now refers to the incident of 
manna in the wilderness (Ex. 16 : 18). 
The emphatic word in the paragraph is 
“equality.” Equality or balance should 
be the standard. 

PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 

1. Paul’s words are full of tact. He 
wishes to teach his brethren concerning 
the right use of money or wealth. He 
recognizes that it is a delicate subject 
and so does not “command,” yet writes 
so persuasively, states his judgment so 
wisely, that his words have all the force 
of a command. 

2. “It is not enough to intend or to 
will to do it; it must be done; zeal must 
be concentrated into action, it must be 
translated into accomplished fact.” 

3. “Not what we give but what we 
share, 

For the gift without the giver is bare.” 


Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1124 Park 
Road, Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR TWELFTH MONTH 5, 1909. 
LIFE LESSONS FOR ME FROM 
FIRST JOHN. 

I Joun 4: 7-21. 

(Consecration meeting.) 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


‘ Second-day, Eleventh month 29th. A lesson 
in fellowship. I John 1 : 1-7. 

3 Third-day. A lesson in holiness. I John 1: 
-10. 


Fourth-day. A lesson in divine love. I John 
ren. 
Fifth-day. A lesson in brotherliness. I John 


Biy-5a, 
Sixth-day. 
:8 


Profession and possession, I John 


Seventh-day. A lesson in prayer. I John 
3: 19-24. 

The qualities of a man or woman who 
has in view the attainment of Christlike- 
ness are what John has in mind as he 
writes. Long years of meditation and 
of experience give a ripe and fruitful 
harvest into the world’s storehouse, and 
we may see here the worthy ideal of life. 
John is said to be mystical, and so he is 
in the best and truest meaning of the 
word. He is not dependent on outward 
conditions nor circumstantial evidence to 
know or convince himself of the reality 
of things divine. Fellowship is constant 
because the light is unfailing, and he is 
walking steadfastly in it. 

But to be a mystic is not to be imprac- 
tical. John’s proofs by the life are posi- 
tive, and he has no “ifs nor buts” in his 
argumentation. The profession and the 
life must correspond or “His word is not 
in us.” No one is more clear and pre- 
cise, or his teaching more capable of 
practical application to the actual and 
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ascertainable condition and conduct of 
life. John’s God is love and his message 
is love; but his lovevis too great to leave 
any doubt or allow any risk from 
uncertainty. We shun the word “liar,” 
but John is sure it is better for us to 
know the truth concerning ourselves in 
time to set the wrong right than to go on 
blinded and deceived until too late for 
repentance and readjustment. 


Love and hate are enemies, and they 
are set over against one another in life 
and cannot dwell in the same heart. The 
brother is to us God’s proving-ground, 
our opportunity of demonstrating to 
ourselves our own sincerity and the 
meaning or meaninglessness of our pro- 
fession. He is at hand, and our attitude 
toward him shows whether we regard 
God as with us or an absentee Deity— 
Whether we reckon ourselves as now 
and here in His service, or assume that 
by some form of words and magic of lip- 
service we shall be admitted into the 


fold of His saving presence at the end 
of a life in which we have served our- 
selves and “hated,” 7. e., failed duly to 
cherish and aid, our brother. 

The present assurance amounts to an 
earnest of the utmost for the future. 
Children of God are members of His 
household, to be admitted into the 
unknown and unspeakable riches and 
glories of the heavenly kingdom. But 
its utmost riches are the likeness to Him 
whom we shall see and into whose image 
we shall come; and His crown of glory | 
is the many sons whom He brought with © 
Him. 


FREAKS OF LANGUAGE. 


In the street cars of a certain large 
city, the following advertisement 
appears: 

“It is dangerous to burn gas stoves 
Without being adjusted and cleaned 
WE DO IT 

Also repair, ete.” 
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Our first year has more than met our expectations. We have secured 
5440 acres of this incomparably rich, SUB-IRRIGATED, alfalfa land, 
that cost almost $200,000.00. That has a present selling value of 
fully $250,000.00. That when it is all seeded to alfalfa, will pay 
10 per cent. interest on $1,000,000.00, or 50 per cent. annually on 
its cost. We have secured a Building Fund of almost $20,000.00. 
Our own Cement Brick Plant is turning out 6,000 bricks per day. We 
are building a Meeting House, with an auditorium to seat 800, and 
toilets, baths, library, reading room, pastor's study, etc., all to cost 
$6,000.00. The bricks are on the ground for our twelve-room minister's 
residence, to cost $3,000.00. This month we begin making brick for 
our Institute building, to cost $15,000.00. Yes, our first year has been 
unexpectedly successful, a truly delightful, Divinely “charmed” life. 


But the long open door to secure our best land at one-third of its 
actual value is closing. The inevitable awakening to the real value of 


SUB-IRRIGATED, alfalfa land has come to this part of the West. 


The 


Call of the West 


ALFALFA VALLEY, 
FRIENDS SETTLEMENT 


HERBERT J. MOTT, Caretaker 


FRIENDS MEETING—Home Missionary 
FRIENDS INSTITUTE—Educational 
FRIENDS ALFALFA MEAL MILL —Co-operative 


SCOTT CITY, KANSAS 


A new railroad is being built that runs for FORTY MILES through 
the heart of this valley. Along its line five new towns are being built. 
Prices are rapidly advancing on land and are certain to go to very 
high figures within a few months. Before the advance in prices we 
secured contracts on about 1,000 acres, that Friends can now secure at 
the old prices, if this land is taken quickly. If we can act promptly, 
we can save from $10.00 to $20.00 an acre over present prices, and at 
least 50 per cent. over prices that Friends will be paying next spring. 


This is our CALL. This is the time. We need your help. We can 
help you. 


@ Our alfalfa product this year is selling for about $80.00 an acre gross, 
and $40.00 net. We can depend on $25.00 an acre net, and expect 
double that. For further facts and particulars, please address the 


Caretaker, HERBERT J. MOTT 
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YOUR OWN CHRISTINAS GARD 


Following a promise made to ourselves 
last Christmas we are this year prepared 
to design and print those little private 
message cards used so much in England. 
To those who have never run across this 
interesting idea we would explain that it 
consists of a message original with you or 
a quotation from some source which you 
particularly advise and either signed by 
you or with printed signature. This mes- 
sage is mailed a few days before Christmas 
to your friends. It generally consists of 
a card or a little folder. 
printed several for different persons. 

It is not very expensive when you 
consider the number of people you can 
reach and the fact that it has been manu- 
factured especially for you. We have 
samples which we will be glad to mail. 
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WOMEN’S 
WARM GOATS 


The woman who, for one reason and 
another, has delayed till now, shows she 
knows where to come to choose with ease 
and expeditiousness. Wide choosing— 
between $5.00 and $500.00. 


At $25.00—Fulltength Coats of 
lustrous black broadcloth, the queen of 
fabrics for rich outdoor wear; 
somely braid-trimmed to emphasize its 
long, clinging lines; close-fitting turn- 
over collar; lined throughout with excel- 
lent satin. 


At $30.00—Full-length Coats of 
fine black kersey; warm but light-weight; 


full satin-lined ; deep shawl collar of cat 
lynx. 


At $37.50—Colored Broadcloth 
Coats in effective Top Coat style, with 
dressy turnover velvet collar and hand- 
some lining of rich peau de soie; beauti- 
ful, close-fitting lines. 


At $40.00—Rich Coats of heavy 
black velours heavily lined with silk: 


fancy rolling collar ; easy-fitting, graceful 
model. 


At $45.00—Broadcloth Coats in 


gray and dahlia—suggesting the luxury 
of carriage wear. Richly lined with silk’; 
handsome velvet collar. 


#—>Second Floor, Centre 


Strawbridge & Clothier 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘The 
American Priend”’ to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is 5c. per 


Mine each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than 25c. Cash with order. 3 


AGENTS WANTED—To sell 


“A Quaker 
Calendar for 1910.” Five leaves; new draw- 
ings for this year, printed in two colors, 
Liberal commission and as little trouble as 
possible make this a desirable article to 
take orders for. One agent last year sold 
nearly 100 copies. 


é , Full particulars will be 
given if you will write The Biddle Press, 
Publishers, 1010 Cherry Street, Philadelphia. 


FINANCIAL 
eh a ee Us 


INQUIRE ABOUT 
SEATTLE MORTGAGES 


that pay 7 per cent. and 8 per cent. on 
the very best securities, improved city 
Property. No taxes, no charges. 


HENRY C. ASH 
1207 Alaska Building SEATTLE, WASH. 


6’ NET TO | FARM 
LENDER | LOANS 


Write for up to date map of the new state and 
descriptive papers of our high grade first mort- 
gage loans on improved real estate in Eastern 
Oklahoma, the richest agricultural country in 
the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third value. 
All securities pexernally inspected by a salaried 
employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance Com- 
panies and Individuals who have invested in 
our mortgages for years. 
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QUAKER 
CALENDAR 


@ars Anzy Boyan 


themselves and present the pictures only, with of course, the calendar. 


O SUCCESSFUL were we 
‘) last year with the Quaker 
Calendar that we again are 
publishing a Quaker Calendar for 
this year. This year’s calendar 
has been carefully planned and 
executed and we believe that it 
will have a greater sale than last 
year's. 
It consists of five leaves, size 
6% x 12, and is printed in two 
colors. As words are at best only 
a poor medium for expressing 
feeling we have omitted all refer- 
ence this year to the pictures 


The 


drawings are again the product of Jane Allen Boyer, 


the well-known illustrator, who seems to have the 
faculty of getting just the right “Quaker” atmos- 


phere. 


quietude more gracefully expressed than in her 


drawings for this year’s calendar. 


There is the usual device for hanging the 
calendar, which this year is a ribbon of just the 
shade of the material the writer's grandmother used 


to wear. 


The drawings might appropriately be entitled, 


“The Meeting,” “The Old 
Fashioned Desk,’ ‘ Roses,” ‘‘ The Baby.” 


NONE OF THE DRAWINGS HAVE 
EVER BEFORE BEEN PUBLISHED 


“ Grandmother,” 


She has been most painstaking in her efforts 
and we have never seen the Quaker peace and 


Price 50c. per copy, postage paid, securely wrapped for mailing 


THE BIDDLE PRESS, Publishers 


EDWARD T. BIDDLE, President and Treasurer 


1010 Cherry Street, 


- Philadelphia, Pa. 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment —tested by our cus- 
tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 
Write for booklet and list. 


ay Ee MORTGAGES| 


est wherever investors desire. 


1, ELLSWORTH AND JONES. 


‘IOWA FALLS, IOWA. 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and 
Oklahoma, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 
per cent. Safest form of investment; no 
fluctuations in value; securities personally 
inspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 
cent. of our valuation. Collections made 
without expense to Investor. Lang and suc- 
cessful experience. References furnished. 
Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Joseph J. Dickinson Frank M. Reed 


A NEW FRIENDS SETTLEMENT, 


At Spring Lake, Lamb County, Texas. 
This is not an experiment, but a reality; 
and Friends everywhere that are looking 
for a good opening in a fine country, where 
land is cheap, climate very desirable, good 
water, plenty of rain in growing season, 
and where we raise an abundance of almost 
everything we plant, should investigate at 
once. Land can be had in any size tracts, 
from 160 acres up, at from $15.00 to $25.00 
per acre. About half cash, balance on 8 
years’ time at 6 per cent. interest. For 
further information write GEO. O. CAR- 
PENTER, Plainview, Texas, P. O. Box 312; 
or S. W. DOWNS, Spring Lake, Texas. 
Would also like to correspond with a 
competent leader that feels a call into this 
kind of work. G. O. Cc. 


For 34 years we have been paying our cus- 
tomers the highest returns consistent with’ 
conservative methods. First mortgage loans 
of $200 and up which we can recommend after’ 
the most thorough personal investigation. 
$25 Certificates of Deposit also for savings investors. 


PERKINS. & He cuca use Ask for Loan List No. 702 
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Look Up To Him 


THAT thou couldst dwell in the knowl- 
edge and sense of this! Even, that the 
Lord beholds thy suffering with an eye of 


: 
o 


| drer eer, No 


pity ; and is able, not only to uphold thee under them, 


. > 
>>: 


but also to do thee good by them. Therefore, grieve 
not at thy lot, be not discontented, look not out at the 
hardness of thy condition; but when the storm and 
matters of vexation are sharp, look up to Him who 
can give meekness and patience, can lift up thy head 
over all, and cause thy life to grow, and be a gainer 
by all. If the Lord God help thee proportionably to 
thy condition of affliction and distress, thou wilt have 


no cause to complain, but to bless His name. 


—Isaac Penington 
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Events and Comments 


A demand for flying machines is now 
assured, and is likely to increase from 
year to year. The Wright Brothers and 
some New York financiers have formed 
a company for the manufacture and sale 
of flying machines and other appliances 
and improvements for aerial navigation. 
The Wright Company, as it is called, is 
capitalized at $1,000,000. It will look 
after Wright patents and leave the 
Dayton inventors free to make experi- 
ments and perfect their machine. 


This week marks the one hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the New 
York Bible Society, and the event will 
be celebrated in Carnegie Hall the 3d 
inst. with appropriate exercises. Sev- 
eral leading men of New Jersey and 
New York will take part on the pro- 
gram, and guests will be present from 
all parts of the world. The translating, 
printing and distribution of the Bible 
has been phenomenal during the past 
one hundred years. Never before in 
the world has the sacred book found 
such a wide circulation among so many 
peoples, and the New York Society has 
been one of the principal agencies in 
this work. Its service in behalf of im- 
migrants is especially noteworthy. 


Count Leo Tolstoy has addressed a 
letter to the people of the world ask- 
ing them to refuse to serve as soldiers, 
either voluntarily or under pressure, 
even if that refusal entails punishment. 
Killing by soldiers, he asserts, is a 
criminal act. The message appeals not 
to governments, but directly to peoples 
and their good sense to stop the growth 
of armies and navies. Of course, no 
one expects that they will immediately 
respond, but the fact that a private cit- 
izen of Russia can write such a letter 
and depend upon the public press to 
carry it to the uttermost parts of the 
earth is significant. Already more peo- 
ple respond to the quiet dictates of 
reason and conscience than to fear of 
batillions, and the time will come when 
such a letter will not seem so impracti- 
cal. 


The Federal Government won an im- 
portant victory against the Standard Oil 
corporation when the United States Cir- 
cuit Court, at St. Paul, filed an opinion 
last week declaring the company an 
illegal combination. This suit was 
begun by direction of the attorney-gen- 
eral in 1906, and was prosecuted by 
Frank B. Kellogg, St. Paul, with sev- 
eral assistants. Under the decision, 
which is full of technicalities difficult 
to summarize, it is declared that as the 
corporation is operating in restraint of 
interstate commerce, it must be dis- 
solved; and at the end of thirty days, 
unless the decree is suspended by an 
appeal to the Supreme Court, an injunc- 
tion against further conduct of business 
on the present basis will be issued. 
Thirty-three of the 70 or more subsid- 
jary companies are excepted. The case 
will, of course, be appealed, though the 
unanimity of the Circuit Court and the 
completeness with which it affirms the 
Government’s contentions would 
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seem to afford much ground for hope of 
a reversal. ‘The decision is an impor- 
tant substantiation of the contention that 
corporations cannot combine by pur- 
chasing the stock of other corporations 
without violating the anti-trust act. The 
suit was in equity merely, so that no 
penalty attaches. 


With the confidence strengthened by 
the Unionist victory in the Bermondsey 
district of London, the Lords have de- 
termined to make a stand against the 
budget. On the 22d ult. Lord Lans- 
downe, as leader of the Opposition in 
the upper house, moved “that this House 
is not justified in giving its consent to 
this bill until it has been submitted to 
the judgment of the country.” 


In spite of repeated warnings, this 
resolution will be passed by a large ma- 
jority, and this, in turn, will force a 
dissolution of Parliament. Winston 
Spencer Churchill is first in the field 
with a manifesto from the Liberal 
standpoint. He claims that the power 
to force dissolution is the prerogative of 
the Crown, and that finance is the exclu- 
sive privilege of the House of Com- 
mons. ‘Therefore, he argues, the rejec- 
tion of the budget is an invasion by the 
Lords, both of the royal prerogative and 
of the Commons’ privilege. The Lon- 
don Daily Chronicle says editorially that 
not since the revolution of 1688 has the 
right of the Commons to control the 
finance of the country been challenged. 

P. O’Connor, M.P., now in. this 
country, declares: “If the House of 
Lords rejects the budget there will be 
an immediate general election. If the 
Liberals win in this general election, as 
it is almost certain they will, the first 
thing they will do after settling the 
financial problem will be to pass a bill 
in the House of Commons which will 
abolish the absolute veto power held by 
the House of Lords and_ substitute 
merely the power of a suspensory veto.” 
Thus it will be seen that Parliament may 
this week write a notable page of 
British history. 


NOTICE. 


The first regular meeting of Friends 
Educational Association will be held at 
Friends Select School, 140 North Six- 
Philadelphia, Seventh- 


New from Cover to Cover | 


WEBSTER’S 
ff NEW 
INTERNATIONAL | 


DICTIONARY | 
|| JUST ISSUED. Ed. inChief, Dr. 
W. T. Harris, former U. §. Com. of Edu- 
cation. The Webster Tradition Developed 
by Modern Scientific Lexicography. 0 Key 
to Literature of Seven Centuries. J Gen- 
eral Information Practically Doubled. 
2700 PAGES. 6000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
400,000 WORDS AND PHRASES. 


Unquestionably the Choicest Holiday 
Offering of the Season. 


GET THE BEST in Scholarship, 
Convenience, Authority, Utility. 


TATEST AUTHEN Tio] N 
MERRIAM'SERIES |! 


{HE EDITION OF 


Ask your bookseller forthe NewInterna- |i} 
tional or write for Specimen Pages to |) 


Uc: &C. MERRIAMCO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 


day, Twelfth month 4, 1909 at 2.30 P. M. 

Subject for discussion: “Are Our 
Friends Schools Meeting the Demands 
of the Age?” 

1. “From the Standpoint of the Teach- 
ers in Friends Schools,” Stanley R. 
Yarnall. 

2.-.“As the Mothers See It,” Mary 
Hutton Biddle. 

3. “From the Viewpoint of the 
National Educational Association,” Wil- 
liam F. Wickersham. 

4. “The Business Man’s 
View,” J. Harvey Borton.’ 

5. “The Answer of our Friend Col- 
leges East and West,” President Isaac 
Sharpless, Haverford College. 

Discussion will follow. A cordial invi- 
tation is extended. 


FrLorENcE EstHer TRueBLoon, 
Secretary. 


Point of 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


Von. XVI. 


“THE NEW RELIGION.” 
Few things are easier or more common than for a 
great teacher who has more or less achieved his goal 
to forget how he got there. The man who has won 


through and finds it “second nature” to be good is 


apt to jump at the conclusion that goodness is easy 
for everybody and that human nature only needs 
plenty of rosewater to become a very sweet affair. 

I am impressed with this in reading President 
Eliot’s “New Religion.” — I feel, as I always do in 
reading Plato’s “Republic,” that the great man has 
forgotten that ideal societies cannot be dropped into 
this world, but must be slowly made out of very 
imperfect raw material—namely, out of persons like 
us. Start with persons already “good,” and the 
problem is quite different. 

The “religion” of this charming essay is lofty and 
beautiful. Vulgarity and superstition are washed 
out of it. It shocks nobody’s nerves and it drives 
nobody into scepticism, but the trouble with it is 
that it lacks depth and power. It has the beauty 
of one of those wonderful Cambridge glass flowers, 
not the beauty of the gnarled and twisted oak, which 
has grown among the rocks of Mohonk and has sent 
its roots far down into the soil below while its top 
has taken the storms of centuries. I prefer the oak! 
The old Greek temple was the most beautiful creation 
of genius—finished, perfect, the final thing in that 
line, but the Christian cathedral, with its skyward- 
climbing spire—“like a martyr-flame turned to 
stone,” its mighty columns meeting above like 
avenues of elms, its beautiful saints and its hideous 
gargoyles, its blazoned windows and its dark crypt, 
its stone lacework above and its massive buttresses 
on the earth, its aspiration like the soul’s and its 
stone surface stained with earth-smoke, worn and 
battered by the friction of the elements, is a very 
different creation. I prefer the cathedral! It is a 
closer symbol of this actual life of ours! 

I have no desire to belittle the religion of this 
essay. It is the top thing of its kind, and it would 
be well if we all could exhibit a life as balanced, as 
radiant and as serviceable as this picture presents. 
Only it is not the religion which has been saving 
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this complicated, tangled, sin-stained, checkerboard- 
colored old world, and it is not, I believe, the religion 
which reaches to the real bottom of human need, 
nor to the real height of human glory. The moment 
you simplify, beautify and rationalize religion and 
make it fit a noble seheme of culture, with the gnarls 
and twists of the centuries all pruned off, it becomes 
too thin and bloodless for human nature’s daily 
needs. It is a momentary relief, perhaps, not to 
have any atonement problem to worry over, and to 
have a religion all sunshine and blue sky. But the 
trouble with it is that it no longer has any driving 
power, it does not grip and arrest and convict the 
man as he is, in the unlovely toils of his sin. It has 
gained in beauty, but it has lost in power. It has 
done well to emphasize sunshine and joy, but it has 
overlooked the fact that there is much deep tragedy 
in the very fiber of life. Our race, with its roots 
deep in the soil of mystery, will never be satisfied 
with a rcligion simplified and dressed up for fine 
We have been struggling ever since there 
No 
sooner is a theory of it formulated than it is felt 
to be incomplete and imperfect, and we go on plow- 
ing down to its deeper meaning. We do not want 
it simplified or eliminated; we want to find some- 
thing in it which fits the facts of life and the needs 
of souls like ours. A world like ours, with its trail 
of sin, its losses and tragedies, its aspirations and 
failures, its facts of pain and death, cannot put up 
with a religion which can be spun out in a lecture 
course or tossed off as a charming essay. The 
religion for our permanent human needs must come 
out of the travail of the ages. It must go down into 
the darks of mystery and tragedy and up into the 
light of triumph and joy. 

Now, there is a religion of that type in the world. 
It has been revealed in a Person who in Himself 
united the mysteries of humanity and divinity. It 
is deep as life with its tragedy of suffering, and it is 
colored through and through with the red of sacrifice. 
But it culminates in victory and deliverance, and 


weather. 


transforms its individual believers, and is making 
I prefer this old- 
R. M. J. 


a kingdom of God in the world. 


time religion ! 
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A NEW BOOK ON GALATIANS.* 


The test of the pudding is the eating, so with 
Biblical research, the product is what counts. Lit- 
tle does the average reader care for the process of 
criticism and exegesis. What he wants is a simple 
statement of asswred results—an application of the 
new light to the Old Book. He would use in his 
own Bible study the findings of scholars, and deter- 
mine for himself whether or not they be “construc- 
tive.” To meet this demand The Bible for Home 
and School is now being prepared. The fourth 
volume has just appeared. It is a brief commentary 
on the Epistle to the Galatians, by Professor Bacon, 
of Yale. Its introduction and notes bear the mark 
of ripe scholarship, yet they are expressed without 
the use of technical language. We do not see how 
anyone can read these pages without appreciating 
to some extent New Testament criticism, and with- 
out gaining a fresh realization of the tremendous 
battle which the apostle Paul waged for a free 
spiritual Gospel. 

One of the striking features of the book is its 
clear note of reassurance born of careful, critical 
study. After reviewing the oldest extant manu- 
scripts and comparing their various texts, the author 
finds our present text “incomparably more exact and 
trustworthy than that of any other writing of equal 
antiquity in the whole domain of literature.” And 
he concludes: “We may safely say, the difference 
between the text of Galatians as it left the hand of 
Paul’s amanuensis, and as it appears today in any 
modern Greek New Testament, is not greater than 
the difference between our authorized and our revised 
version as a whole.” 

He identifies “the churches of Galatia” with those 
in the cities visited by Paul on his first missionary 
journey, and incidentally criticises what is known 
as “The North Galatian Theory.” This fixes the 
date of the epistle early, probably 50 A. D., and the 
place of its composition, Corinth. 

Another feature of the work is its reconciliation 
of supposed differences which some scholars have 
found to exist between Galatians and the Book of 
Acts. 

They have reasoned thus: In the epistle, Paul 
represents himself as an uncompromising champion 
of spiritual liberty through. justification “by faith 
in Christ, and not by the works of the Law,’ while 
Luke represents him as a Jew who observed the 
Mosaic law and who consents to the laying upon his 


* Bible for Home and School—Galatians, by Benjamin 
W. Bacon. Publishers, The MacMillan Co., New York. Price, 
50 cents, net. 


Gentile converts “these necessary things: that ye 
abstain from things sacrificed to idols, and from 
blood, and from things strangled and from fornica- 
tion.” The two accounts, according to their inter- 
pretation, are mutually exclusive, therefore one of 
them must be “inaccurate.” For Prof. Bacon, how- 
ever, they are not mutually exclusive. On the con- 
trary, he finds ample ground for accepting both 
records as trustworthy in every particular. We 
cannot outline his argument in this editorial, but we 
have found the work helpful and suggestive, and 
we can recommend it to others. 


IMPORTANCE OF A HIGH GRADE SCHOOL 
IN CUBA. 


The American Friends Board at its annual meet-- 
ing adopted the following minute: “The question of 
a school of high grade in Cuba, of such a character 
that future native workers may be properly prepared 
for their work, has been before our board by action 
of the executive committee in May. 

“We desire to strongly express our conviction that 
such a school is absolutely essential for the future 
success of our work, and we commend the effort of 
the Cuban field committee to secure the funds for 
this purpose.” 

I cannot too strongly emphasize the importance of 
this movement. The work in all mission lands must 
be largely accomplished by native workers. If they 
are to do this work successfully, they must be thor- 
oughly trained. The situation in Cuba is especially 
critical. Their public schools are very inefficient. 
There are no good schools of grade higher than the 
elementary in that district. The opportunity of 
helping the Cuba of the future is very great. : The 
people are fairly prosperous, and a good school will 
be nearly self-supporting when once the building and 
equipment are furnished. The people there will 
probably give a good site for it. It will require some 
large contributions. It would be a worthy enterprise 
if someone with sufficient means would contribute 
the whole plant. I hope some hearts may be moved 
to generous gifts for this worthy object. It will 
mean much for the moral and spiritual regeneration 
of Cuba. It is both a home and foreign mission 
enterprise, for the interests of the future Cuba will 
be closely linked with those of our own land, It will 
be a moral peril equal to the physical peril of the 
yellow fever to allow them to remain with low ideals. 
Friends are responsible for a large district of Cuba 
which has been assigned to us and left to our sole 
care by the other Churches.. Who will give a help- 
ing hand in this great work ? . 
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The field committee is largely in the hands of our 
Baltimore Friends, James Carey, Jr., being chair- 
man. Cuartes KE. Trsserts. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


A prophet is not always totally without honor in 
his own country, although he may battle against 
odds. The following, from the editor of The Friend 
(London), concerning Edward Grubb’s recent work, 
is a case in point: 

The editor of the Spectator is one of the most influential 
forces in the journalistic world; and it was no light task to 
essay the duty of a well considered reply to hig recent chal- 
lenge to the nation in his “New Way of Life.” In that 
reprint from his paper, it will be remembered, he urged the 
claims of the State upon the nation’s manhood to be fully 
prepared for the country’s defence—the means of preparation, 
universal compulsory military training. To this plea, our 
friend Edward Grubb has replied in a few forcible chapters, 
which have just been reprinted, under the title “The True 
Way of Life,” in which he shows the essential Paganism of 
the support of the war system. The crux of the argument 
seems to lie in the plea of St. Loe Strachey, that we must 
_ “face the world, not as we should like it to be, but as it is.” 
That is to say, we must recognize how much of the brute 
remains in man, and that, at present, the race is to the strong, 
and the victory to the big battalions. But to take that line, as 
Edward Grubb admirably shows, is to shut one’s eyes to the 
underlying cause of all moral progress. The Hebrew 
prophets, the disciples of Christ, and Christ Himself were 
men who took deeper and longer views than to “face the 
world as it was.” As E. Grubb says of the prophets. “They 
did indeed ‘face the facts like men;’ but the ‘facts’ that had 
burnt into their souls were hidden altogether from the eyes 
of the worldly politicians of their day.”'. . . . The presenta- 
tion of “The True Way of Life” in reply to “A New Way 
of Life,” from our point of view, is unanswerable. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ALLEN JAY. 


[Allen Jay’s former account of the separation in 
lowa Yearly Meeting was not altogether satisfactory 
either to himself or friends, as was evidenced by 
the correspondence which subsequently appeared in 
our columns. He has therefore rewritten that sec- 
tion of his autobiography, and the following will be 
substituted in his book for See. 25 (see Tum AmeErt- 
cAN Frrenp, Seventh month 23, 1908).—Ep. ] 


“Separation is no cure for the evils of Church or. 
State.” These words, spoken in Western Yearly 
Meeting in 1861 by that Christian scholar and min- 
ister of the Gospel, John Hodgkin, England, are 
weighty and full of wisdom. Had the members of 
Western Yearly Meeting believed in them and acted 
accordingly, the separation in that yearly meeting 
in 1877 would never have taken place. 

Therefore, in the place of trying to give a history 
of the separations in Western and Iowa Yearly Meet- 
ings, thereby stirring up bitter feeling and tearing 
open old sores, I prefer to use my pen in healing them 


! not one left. 


and hastening the day when they will be forgotten. 
So I will say but little about the separations, but 
endeavor to give my views and feelings about them 
in general. Although aware that I shall lay myself 
open to attacks from all sides, yet, upon examina- 
tion into this subject, I am fully persuaded that the 
statement placed at the head of this article, taken 
from a sermon of John Hodgkin’s in Western Yearly 
Meeting, is. true, and if Western Yearly Meeting 
had listened to these strong words, it would be in 
better shape today. Yes, both factions would be in 
a better spiritual condition and many unkind words 
would not have been spoken, homes would not have 
been divided, and brothers and sisters would not have 
been arrayed against each other. The history of 
separations proves that they are destructive to. the 
growth of the Church. Many illustrations could be 
given to prove this position, but one will be sufficient 
to illustrate my point. I take the facts from a publi- 
eation by the Nantucket Historical Association, 
Volume I, Bulletin No. 1, entitled, “Quakerism on 
Nantucket Island.” 

Our Society was established about the year 1700 
in a prosperous condition, and about 1790, with 
5,600 inhabitants on the island, half of them attended 
Friends meeting, but in the year 1900 not a Friend . 
was left on the island. First came the Hicksite 
separation, with all its bitterness, which was carried 
so far that some were disowned because they “sym- 
pathized with the other party.” Then later came the 


_Wilburite separation, in 1845, which again stirred 


up strife and bitter feeling, and, of course, each side 
claimed to be the original Friends. During the con- 
troversy not much was said about doctrine, but after 
it was over, each accused the other of holding views 
which were not in accordance with the teachings of 
George Fox. There may have been some truth on 
both sides. Then came the Otis separation, which 
took place in Scipio, New York, when the Scipio 
Yearly Meeting decided to publish the journal of 
Joseph Hoag, which contained “some remarks made 
by him which were construed derogatory to the tem- 
per and judgment of Job Otis.” The Otis family 
wanted to omit the criticism. This was enough for 
another separation. James Otis led one party and 
John King the other, so in 1859 they separated. 
The spirit of separation, which had so long lived 
among friends on Nantucket, was ready to take 
sides, so under the leadership of Peleg Mitchel, Nan- 
tucket, that meeting was nearly all carried for the 
Otis party, which continued to dwindle under the 
fault-finding spirit until the last one had gone, and 
when I was there in 1900 they told me there was 
The old meeting-house where I 
preached many years ago is now occupied by the 
Nantucket Historical Association, and there you can 
sit and study the history of Friends when they held 
control of the island and there was no other denom- 
ination there. Now the visitor sees fine church build- 
ings of other denominations. As you walk through 
the streets, out over the commons and through the 


graveyard, you feel that these people died fighting 
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each other. As you pass through the Wilburite por- 
tion of the graveyard, there are no stones. The 
graves are unmarked. You feel as though you were 
walking through a pasture field. On the Orthodox 
and Gurneyite side you see names on the low stones 
that are familiar. You have seen the same names 
in New England, the Middle States, among the pine 
and red hills of the South, throughout the great 
Middle West and far away beyond the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Then you sit down and wonder if their 
descendants have learned wisdom from the fathers. 
Have they learned the great truth that “Separation 
is no cure for the evils of Church or State?” Have 
they been able to grasp the fact that you cannot 
make people see the great truths of the Gospel just 
alike? The Saviour presented Himself in His glori- 
ous saving power to one in one way and to another in 
another, but was precious alike to them all and they 
all alike precious to Him. ‘These were some of the 


thoughts that came over me as I visited these scenes | 


and read of the past while sitting in the old meeting- 


house, but as I listened methought I could hear a | 


voice saying: ‘‘My children have not learned the les- 
son. They are still finding fault. They are still 
judging. They are still asking if they may call 
down fire from heaven to burn up those who do not 
see me as they do.” 
bade me look the Church over from New England 
to California, from the Lakes to the Gulf, and along 
the fertile Mississippi Valley, where He had sent the 
rain and the sunshine. 

But I turn away from all these dark, sad pic- 
tures and come to the present. Now, as I hold my 


And the voice of the Master | 


pen and look around upon my desk, I need only to | 


reach out and turn over the pages of some of our 
Church periodicals and see that the controversy is 
still going on. ‘The fire of persecution is still burn- 
ing. If someone is proclaimed a heretic, there are 
those who are ready to throw the wood on the fire, 
and all this in the name of the meek and lowly Jesus. 
Then comes the question: ‘How long shall these 
things continue?’ The answer from those who 
judge is: “Until everybody believes as we do. We 
are right. God has chosen us to stand for the faith 
once delivered to the saints.” Such are their actions, 
though they do not dare to put them into words. But 
I have said enough to give my views on separations, 
and close by asking: Has a separation ever caused 
more people to hear the Gospel? Ever enlarged the 
Church? Ever shown to the world more of the gen- 
tleness and meekness of Christ? Has a separation 
ever caused the world to exclaim, “Behold how these 
Christians love one another?’ Has it ever caused 
those who held wrong views to turn and hold right 
ones? * On the other hand, some of us who have 
been connected with families in which husbands and 
wives, brothers and sisters have been arrayed against 
each other, know something of the bitterness that it 
engenders which lasts to this day. Someone says: 
“But we must come out and be separate from sin- 
ners.” “Let him that is without sin cast the first 
stone.” 


During the separation in Nantucket a dear | 


_ satisfied with the report, and others were not. 


Friend who passed through it said sadly: “I have 
seen men of natural kindness and tenderness become 
hard-hearted and severe. I have seen justice turned 
back and mercy led aside.” Enough of this history. 
What was true on Nantucket Island has been more 
or less true in other places where these sad separa- 
tions have taken place. Other reasons might be 
given for the losses of Friends in the island, but 
separation is the one I am speaking about as a fruitful 
cause not only in one place, but in others also. 
Justice to history demands that I record a separa- 
tion in Iowa. This is one thing that both sides agree 
on. ‘They are also clearly agreed in saying that the 
other party was the one to blame, and the yearly 
minutes of each party show plainly that a Christian 
spirit was not manifested by the other side. Each 
side also points out its long and faithful labor to 
prevent the disownment of the other. They show. 
that they were justified in the course they pursued 
and that they have felt great peace of mind for being 
faithful to the law and testimony. So I desire to 
give a few statements which all appear to unite with, 
leaving others to tear open the wound and tell who 
was wrong and who was right. I prefer to let the 
Lord settle that. It may be that some on both sides 


| will be surprised. 


It appears that the first public manifestation of 
difference of opinion occurred at Bear Creek Quar- 
terly Meeting. It took place at the quarterly meet- 
ing held at Bear Creek in 1878, when the committee 
on general meetings made their report. Some were 
Some 
were especially dissatisfied with the “mourners” 
bench” and the “testimony meetings.” The differ- 
ences which first became public in the quarterly 
meeting continued to increase until they finally cul- 
minated in a separation in 1877. If I were to follow 
these troubles, it would be a history of differences 
continued in private and public debates. Business 
meetings were so hampered that it was hard to do the 
necessary business. When committees were to be 
appointed, each faction tried to get a member from 
their side on the committee. But I leave others who 
enjoy such things to write the history. The Con- 
servative Yearly Meeting, in 1886, revised their 
discipline. In the preface are these words: “To 
whom it may come. In consequence of innovations 
in doctrine and practice which have been introduced 
into our meetings, or, rather, forced upon us, we 
have deemed it our duty to withdraw from such, and 
we organize our meetings in order that we may hold 
them in accordance with the ancient usage of the 
Society, and have adopted the following discipline 
for their government.”’ On the other hand, as I have 
said, the Liberal Yearly Meetings show by their 
reports and printed minutes that they visited the 
Separatists and labored with them under a deep con- 
cern, but were not able to show them the error of 
their way. Private letters have told me how deeply 
they mourn the separation and how they have wept 
over the un-Christian spirit of those who went out 
from them. 
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I turn from Iowa and simply glance for a few 
minutes at Western Yearly Meeting. Here the same 
thing was enacted. One side, in a spirit of revival, 
held prayer meetings at night in private homes dur- 
ing yearly meeting, the evangelists having altars of 
prayer and condemning publicly those who did not 
unite with them, introducing singing and forcing 
those who did not believe in it to hear or leave the 
house. On the other hand, there was just as much 
stubbornness and opposition manifested in the same 
factious spirit against this movement. I was a 
member of the yearly meeting at that time, enjoyed 
the revival movement and remember how determined 
we were to save souls, not thinking of those we might 
injure in the attempt or how we might cripple the 
Church and mar the harmony by pressing our views 
too fast. ‘Today we would all rejoice to see Western 
Yearly Meeting one united body, and I believe that 
it would be a stronger and more healthy body, better 
prepared to carry forward the Lord’s work, if some 
of the conservative element that was driven out was 
today mingled with the extreme radical element that 
at times manifests itself in various places. I close 
this article by quoting: ‘‘And now abideth faith, 
hope, love, these three, but the greatest of these is 
love.” 


[For Tum AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


THE BEST THING TO SEEK. 
BY JONATHAN B. WRIGHT. 


“How can ye believe, who receive glory one of 
another, and the glory that cometh from the only 
God, ye seek not?’ John 5: 44. 

It would seem from these words of Jesus, that 
belief is impossible to those who seek honor from 
men instead of from God. The very attitude of 
soul blinds the eyes so that no vision comes to it 
from God. It petrifies the heart and makes it 
unsympathetic and unfeeling. It chills the spirit 
and freezes the life out of it. But he who seeks 
the honor that comes from God finds it possible to 
believe in Him. And belief brings the eternal life. 
It puts one here and now into the kingdom of heaven. 
It anoints the eyes so that they can see. It softens 
the heart to feel. It warms and kindles the sympa- 
thies and affections. It enlightens the understand- 
ing to an appreciation of true values. Belief makes 
the glory that comes from God seem constantly more 
and more important. It daily enhances our appre- 
ciation. of its value. We learn to know that God’s 
glory is the highest and best thing we can seek, 
because it is His glory to serve men whom He loves. 

Belief makes us the friend of God, as Abraham 
was, to whom He said: “I will bless thee and make 
thee a blessing.” It gives us the spirit that makes 
us say when we have done all we can: ‘We are 
unprofitable servants.” But this is a spirit which 
our Lord can use, and to such He chooses to reveal 
the riches of His grace and the mystery of His 
purpose toward man. For to such Jesus said: “TI 


call you no longer servants, for the servant knoweth 
not what his master doeth. Henceforth I call you 
friends.” ©, would that all who are called Friends 
were such friends of God, to whom He reveals His 
will, His purpose and His grace. 

Are we seeking the glory that comes from God ? 
Are our neighbors seeking it? If not, it must be 
because we think it comes too high. 

Jesus taught His disciples that the cost must be 
counted. It comes high. But so does everything 
that is of any real value. It comes high, for noth- 
ing short of absolute and unconditional surrender 
will bring it. It comes high, but not too high, as 
only the surrendered soul can understand. There 
is no haggling and bargaining with God—so much 
for so much. . 

I once heard the testimony of a man who had been 
to an altar service and who was asked to testify as 
others about him were doing. He said: “As far as 
I have surrendered, I have been blessed.” I knew, 
deep in my heart, he had not been blessed at all, 
for he had not surrendered at all. And he knew 
it, too, and his subsequent life showed it. 

A man is blessed when he has surrendered all he 
knows. And further surrender may be required and 
further blessing given. But a man has a very 
unsatisfactory experience so long as he attempts to 
bargain with God. “I will confess Thee by my 
life, but not by publie testimony; or I will speak in 
public, but must be excused from public prayer; or 
I will speak when I have had an opportunity for 
preparation, but not on the spur of the moment.” 

A man has a right to question in his soul in 
which of these ways he can best glorify God. But 
he must be ready and willing to do whatever the 
spirit may suggest. He ought not only to be willing, 
but he should be devoutly desirous to do anything 
that will be of service to his fellow men. He ought 
to be equally willing to be silent when it is the 
time to be silent, and to hold up the hands of some 
Moses wrestling for a victory . 

There is much of truth and philosophy in Emer- 
son’s essay on “Compensation,” wherein he shows that 
everything has its price. But the poet, Lowell, 
flashes out the very heart of truth when he sings: 


At the devil’s booth all things are sold, 

Each ounce of dross costs its ounce of gold; 
For a cap and bells our lives we pay, 

Bubbles we buy with a whole soul’s tasking, 
*Tis heaven alone that is given away, 

*Tis only God may be had for the asking. 

God is too infinite to be bought. Therefore it is 
that He chooses to give Himself without money and 
without price. No price could be weighed out to 
equal his value. No price could be paid to cause 
Him to come. But He can come only to those who 
will let Him. No price is asked. The only condi- 
tion is that the soul desire Him and open out to 
Him, as the flower to the sun. And as the sunshine 
floods the opening flower, so God gives Himself to 
the soul that seeks the honor that comes from the 
only God. 

At the devil’s bargain-counter everything has its 
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price, which must be paid in full. He professes to 
sell you much for little, but no one ever trades there 
who does not get woefully cheated and deceived. 
Tor every time it turns out to be little for much. 
To me the one unforgettable line in the “Inferno”’ 
is that that tells the sad fate of “him who made the 
great refusal.” The poet may have had in mind the 
man who, elected to the Papal chair, let base fears 
keep him from the opportunity of highest service to 
the Church. 


Or he may have had in mind the rich | 


young man who came to Jesus with the question, | 


“What lack I yet?’ and went away sorrowful because 
he thought it cost too much to be a Christian. His 
heart rebelled, and he refused to sell his earthly goods 
and invest then as God would direct in service of 
his fellow men. 


It refers as well to multitudes of us today, who | 


have made the great refusal because we think that 
service costs too much. We would be willing to be 
enrolled for.some soft and easy place, some place of 
dignity and influence, but we shrink from a life of 
consecration to supreme unselfishness. 


THE FREE QUAKER MEETING-HOUSE. 


For the last week or two men on seaffolds have 
been scouring the paint from the bricks of the old 
Free Qaaker, Meeting-house, at the southwest corner 
of Fifth and Arch Streets, and have revealed to the 
passersby the real beauty of the structure’s walls. 
It is now seen, for the first time in half a century 
or more, that the old building, which was erected just 
at the close of the Revolution, has walls of alternate 
black and red bricks. 

The building is still in the possession of the rem- 
nant of the original Society, which were frequently 
called the “fighting Quakers,” because, unlike the 
main body of the Society of Friends, at the beginning 
of the strife for independence they decided to take 
sides with the Colonists, while the other Friends, 
if they were not actually loyal to the king, were at 
least neutral so far as the struggle was concerned. 
The younger spirits who seceded from the Society 
to fight or give assistance to the cause of revolution 
were deposed from meeting, and at the end of the 
war, when they asked to be taken into the fold again, 
the meeting refused, so they combined and erected 
their own meeting-house at Fifth and Arch Streets. 

Passersby on Arch Street have often read the 
strange inscription on the stone set up under the 
angle of the roof, which legend runs: “For the 
Free Quakers ; erected in the year of our Lord, 1783, 
ot the Empire, 8.” The last line of the inscription 
has puzzled many of the curious, who have. not 
recalled that at the time the building was erected 
the war was only ended, and the style of government 
which the people should decide upon was not at 
that time settled, neither was it settled whether or 
not it should be styled an empire, with an elected 
head. 

The Society met here regularly until about 1836, 


| quarters, Broad and Brandywine Streets. 
_a few years at the end of the eighteenth century the 


when the membership became so small that the 
meetings were abandoned, although the Society has 
retained its organization until today. About 1848 
the building was rented to the Apprentices’ Library, 
and occupied by this organization until about fifteen 
years ago, when the library removed to its present 
During 


upper floor of the building was used by the Grand 
Lodge of Masons of Pennsylvania. 

The renovation now being carried on is being con- 
ducted by a firm of leather manufacturers, and the 
attempt is being made, it is said, to make the build- 
ing resemble its original aspeet.—Public Ledger, 


| Philadelphia, Tenth month 21, 1909. 


Sone Vietos on Present Day Topics. 


AIMS AND METHODS OF FRIENDS IN 
SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND—IL. 
BY CLARENCE M. CASE. 


The subject chosen for this discussion is quoted 
from the report of the special committee on the 
state of Society, as embodied in the minutes of 
New England Yearly Meeting for 1908. In that 
report, which was referred by the yearly meeting 
to the evangelistic and Church extension committee, 
the idea is advanced that the latter committee “should 
hold institutes of one or more days’ duration in the 
various neighborhoods, either for a particular meet- 
ing or a natural group. The object of these gather- 
ings should be to consider the aims and methods of 
the Church as seriously as farmers and teachers study 
the affairs of their respective professions in their 
own institutes.” 

Therefore, one purpose of this conference, which 
is the first to be held under those instructions, is to 
examine earnestly our aims and methods as a branch 
of the Church of Christ. 

Before entering upon the subject proper, let us 
notice a few facts which seem to justify our appli- 
cation of the topic to southern New England, as 
follows: In the northern part of this yearly meet- 
ing the population is largely of native stock; in this 
southern portion, immigrants, alive in political and 
religious ideas, largely predominate. In the north 
the prevailing occupation is agriculture, and society 
is rural to a large degree, whereas in the south indus- 
try is highly diversified and suburban conditions pre- 
vail even in the country districts. Distances there 
are greater, and travel is often by steam or car- 
riage road, while here distances between meetings 
are shorter, and electrie cars run almost everywhere. 
Methods of religious work seem also to differ, for 
our recent inquiry shows that eleven meetings there 
report revival services held, as against one in this 
section of the yearly meeting. Lastly, there are 
fewer disused meeting-houses in the northern por- 
tion, indicating possibly a greater decline in this 
region, in so far’ as number of meetings is con- 
cerned. 
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Examining more closely our present situation, we 
find the following conditions confronting us, and we 
should face them frankly, for no program is worthy 
of our consideration which does not take into account 
actually existing facts: First, our Society is more 
or less reduced in numbers, so that we cannot rely 
upon large gatherings to provide enthusiasm and 
insure success. We must plan our work on the basis 
of small meetings, for the present at least. Second, 
our methods have in some instances become non- 
progressive and conservative. Third, our Society 
has ceased to produce its own ministers. Few, if 
any, of our young people are coming forward in 
the work. ‘There is not the enthusiasm and encour- 
agement in our thinned ranks to stimulate their zeal 
for the Gospel ministry. This is a very serious con- 
dition, for no Church ean hope to flourish long upon 
an imported ministry. 

We recognize these conditions not in a spirit of 
eriticism or to dishearten one another, but because 
our methods must be such as are applicable to a 
Church thus weakened. Otherwise our well-laid 
plans will be mere delusive and empty visions. 

Noticing first our aim, let us again recognize the 
well-known truth that it is not the perpetuation of a 
sect or a tradition, but to bear a living Gospel to the 

world.. No branch of the Christian Church, that 
is to say, no sect, in the better sense of the term, has 
any reason for being except to do the active work of 
advancing Christ’s kingdom among men. The 
Church is to be regarded not as an end to be con- 
served for its own sake, but as an agency to work for 
us field. When any religious society ceases to do 
this aggressive work, it becomes a mere cumberer of 
the ground, and its welfare is not a matter of great 
importance. 

The fundmental need is always that of a motive 
which shall produce evangelistic zeal and spiritual 
momentum. This leads us to consider the nature 
of our mission and message. 

“The Church of Christ cannot afford to forget 
that her superior mission is to bear a Gospel “of 
redemption to mankind. Her distinctive message 
is the declaration that a living God has actually 
revealed Himself to men, and that that revelation was 
made in Jesus Christ, “full of grace and truth.” 
The Christian Church holds this to be true not in 
an emasculated sense, nor by any play upon words 
which shall rob them of their vital meaning and 
sap away evangelistic zeal, but maintains that God 
was in Christ Jesus in a special and unique degree 
and sense. When this teaching is neglected, there 
is found a tendency to settle back into moral and 
religious’ apathy, and one is tempted to relax his 
self-sacrificing efforts to proclaim the Gospel. ‘For 
are not the sinful (so runs. this philosophy) only 
less fully involved than we who preach to them, and 
will not all things, in the progress of development, 
come right in due time, without our preaching?” 
Where the Chureh loses faith in the Gospel as a 
message of redemption, there is a decline in that 
momentum which alone impels men forward in 


evangelistic and ‘missionary labors. Therefore, 
whatever may be our individual tendencies and 
temptations, under the spell of modern theological 
and naturalistic thinking, we need to recognize the 
fact that we lose power and momentum when we 
depart from a clear emphasis upon the message of 
God’s redeeming love in Christ, and the Church finds 
herself stripped of her unique and distinctive mes- 
sage to men. 

At a time when this conviction is being deepened, 
I can but welcome the recent words of Prof. Royce, 
of Harvard, who is certainly the intellectual equal of 
any other man in America. The words referred to, 
which appeared in the Harvard Theological Review 
for October, are in part as follows: ‘What is vital 
about Christianity depends upon regarding the mis- 
sion and the life of Christ as an organic part of a 
divine plan for the redemption and salvation of man.” 
In other words, the vitality in Christianity ‘is con- 
tained in whatever is essential and permanent about 
the doctrines of the incarnafion and the atonement.’’* 


It seems to me that herein lies the peculiar sig- 
nificance and only permanent source of power in the 
Christian Church, and that her mission is to make 
these teachings, in their broadest and most essential 
character, a living Gospel to men, “by all means.” 
To accomplish this the Church needs both an increase 
of faith in God and the very finest and wisest scholar- 
ship at her command. 


When we turn to ask how our own Society can 
renew her growth in the proclamation of this Gospel, 
we should bear ever in mind the truth that men 
do not light a candle to put it under a bushel, but on 
a candlestick, that it may give light to all around. 
The Church which is not as a city set on a hill, or 
an elevated ght which cannot be hid, deserves to 
lose her candlestick. The purpose of the candle- 
stick is to elevate the light. It exists solely for that 
purpose, and its form and pattern are minor matters. 
In other words, questions of method are always 
secondary in importance. The principal thing is to 
keep the Gospel light burning clear and high. Those 
who lay such stress on method, or lack of it, for its 
own sake are devoting themselves to the candlestick 
rather than to the light. Any method is good if it 
does the work, attains the object—provided, of 
course, that it is not a thing wrong or injurious in 
itself, such as offering human sacrifice. With this 
qualification, we may say without exception that 
there is no one and only true way to worship God. 
No matter with what ceremony or ritual, if a cer- 
tain way of worship is most helpful to men at a given 
time and place, if it converts sinners and perfects 
believers in deed and truth, then it must be the right 
way for those men at that time. Let us then press 
forward in the work of Christ’s Gospel, adopting 
without hesitation those methods which approve 
themselves by their effectiveness. 

Jn conclusion, I have but this one definite proposi- 


* Quoted in the Literary Digest for Eleventh month 30, 
1909. 
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tion to offer. We must, of course, continue to rely, 
in our isolated and smaller meetings especially, upon 
individual consecration, Yet this must be supple- 
mented by united effort if the waste places are to be 
restored. We must devise some method for placing 
the strength of all behind each. In other words, 
some plan of group leadership seems to be needed. 

The actual situation in many small meetings is 
that, ever granting that the thoroughly Scriptural 
plan of a supported ministry is acceptable to the 
meeting, the practical problem remains. Let us 
imagine one of these meetings with no resident min- 
ister and with no one coming forward in the work. 
How is such a meeting to overcome its dearth of 
the preached Word? It cannot provide the means of 
support for a minister who might come from with- 
out, and it cannot produce one within its own circle. 
Yet its great need is a higher vision of its opportunity 
for service and a clearer grasp of methods for per- 
forming it. A live ministry might produce such an 
atmosphere, and in such: an atmosphere ministers 
and workers might come forward. We are thus 
involved in a circle of cause and effect, and see no 
hope of solution except as it shall come from the 
Church at large. The strong and wealthy meetings 
must help the weaker, and the weaker meetings 
might, where a natural group exists, combine their 


efforts and call a eapable man of spiritual gifts and | 


wider vision, whose duty it would be to devote his 
entire time to the work of that group, with its various 
communities. He could not stay long enough in 
any one place to monopolize leadership. His prin- 
cipal work should be to encourage local leadership 
and to suggest to the various meetings ways and 
means of service, preaching, on his own part, in the 
various places as occasion and need might indicate. 
In short, his service would be similar to that of 
the yearly meeting superintendent applied to a 
smaller group, and, consequently, to a more intensive 
degree. {t hardly need be said, that he would by 
no means supersede the work of the yearly meeting 
superintendent, any more than a resident pastor 
under our present plan. 

This group plan offers itself to me as apparently 
the most practical solution for some of our meetings, 
because it might furnish both a new vision and a 
feasible method for them. In any case, our future 
progress can come only by earnest and prayerful 
consecration, supplemented by hard, persistent think- 
ing about the fruitfulness of our own aims and 
methods as a religious Society. 


Our religious life is all of one piece. We ought 
not to delude ourselves with the notion that we are 
serving God when we are at the same time dealing 
unfairly with our fellowmen, or indulging in loose 
and scornful utterances concerning them. These 
two things are not consistent with each other. If we 
desire to show that we are sincere Christians, we must 
do it by upright character and a meek and gentle 
attitude toward all men.—WNashville Christian Advo- 
cate. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselurs 


Olive Guyer, pastor in Elwood Meeting, Western Yearly 
Meeting, is in evangelistic work at Sheridan, Ind. 

William J. Kirby, Cleveland, O., is expected to begin evan- 
gelistic work at Ridge Farm Meeting, IIl., on the 26th inst. 

John Henry Douglas, Pasadena, Cal., had the misfortune to 
fall a few days~ago, and wrench his back so badly that he is 
confined to his bed. 

Elwood Lewis, Georgetown, IIl., has received a minute for 
service in Spiceland, Dublin and other quarters of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting. 

Robert L. Simkin attended Pasadena Meeting, Cal., the 
evening of the 14th ult., and gave an interesting account of 
conditions in West China, and related some of his experiences. 


The different meetings in Richmond, Ind., joined in a union 
service at 10 o'clock ‘Thanksgiving morning. Addresses were 
delivered by Levi Pennington, Truman Kenworthy, and others. 

R. C. Smith, Red Wing, Kansas, recently held a successful 
revival at Silome Meeting, six miles south of Cherokee, Okla. 
Several were definitely blessed and some united with Friends. 

Caroline Miles Hill, Chicago, gave a very interesting address 
on their recent trip through Europe before the Academic Asso- 
ciation of Bloomingdale (Ind.) Academy, on the evening of 
the 20th ult. 


C. Hubert Jones, Hicksville, N. Y., writes: “I have always 
been a member of Friends though I have been absent from. 
them for a period of seven years, I always attend a Friends 
meeting whenever I am near one. 

Prof. R. §$. Coppock gave the discourse at the Union 
Thanksgiving meeting, held by the three denominations, viz.: 
Methodist Episcopal, Christian and Friends, in Bloomingdale, 
Ind., on the morning of the 25th ult. 

Margaret Hackney, who has been in Eastern Tennessee, 
slowly regaining her health, was expected to be with Friends 
in Knoxville, Tenn., after the 14th ult. helping J. Waldo 
Woody in a series of meetings. A great number in this new 
meeting are those to whom she has ministered in former 
times. 

The rainy season is on in Cuba and it interferes to some 
extent with the services, so writes C. C. Haworth, missionary 
at Banes. He and family are all well. They are interested 
in the International Graded Bible Lessons and may introduce 
them in their work. We shall be pleased to know how these 
lessons are received in our mission stations. 


The company and ministry of William Thompson, New Bed- 
ford, Mass., were very acceptable to Friends at Smithfield 
Quarterly Meeting held at Woonsocket, R. I., on the 11th 
ult. A proposition to hold a conference of workers on the 
day preceding the next quarterly meeting in Second month 
at Worcester was approved and the arrangements were left 
with the members of Worcester Monthly Meeting. 


Ellis A. Wells, who has been visiting Friends in Indiana, 
has returned to his home meeting, North Loup, Neb. While 
away he attended Indiana and Western Yearly Meetings. 

He recently delivered an excellent sermon to the young 
people of Carmel Friends Meeting, Ind. He formerly lived at 
Carmel and has many friends there. 


Through the kindness of a member of the meeting, fifty 
copies of the Century Co’s “Hymns of Worship and Service” 
have recently been placed in the pew-racks of the Friends 
meeting at Minneapolis, Minn. ‘The book is well printed, 
neatly bound and contains a fine collection of hymns that have 
stood the test of time. Friends at Minneapolis recommend 
this book to any meetings planning to adopt new hymn books. 


Friends will be interested to hear of the immediate publica- 
tion of Dr. J. Rendal Harris’ book on “An Early Christian 
Psalter.” The book is being published in two forms; the first 
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under the title of “The Odes and Psalms of Solomon,” by the 
Cambridge University Press; and a second, cheaper edition 
under the title of “An Early Christian Psalter,’ by Headley 
Brothers, London. The first named book is designed especially 
for students, but it is hoped that the cheaper edition will be 
used as devotional literature. 


“Carmel can produce more old people than any other town 
of its size in Indiana,’ writes Willis Bond. He furnishes the 
following list of Friends who are all acquainted with hard 
work on the farm and have lived plain, simple lives: 

Robert Lancaster, 93; Polly M. Elliott, 93; Kizziah Roberts, 
90; Rebecca Moon, 90; Mary Haines, 85; Mary Chappell, 85; 
John W. Wise, 87; Amelia Smith, 81; Joshua .Perisho, 80; 
John Rayle, 80; Morris Symons, 80, and Calvin Bond, in 
eightieth year. 


Pasadena Quarterly Meeting, Cal., was held at Long Beach 
on Tenth month 22d and 23d., and was well attended. Clifford 
N. Jones, recently of Indianola, Iowa, now pastor at Alamitos, 
in Whittier Quarterly Meeting, was the chief speaker. ~ 

James V. and Eva Watson Geary recently returned from 
Kotzebue, Alaska, were present and gave a report of the 
work of that mission. The Gearys and their Eskimo foster 
daughter, Hannah, expect to spend the winter in Southern 
California. 

The last meeting of the Reading Circle of Harrisburg 
Friends was held at the home of T. M. Maule on the 8th ult., 
by which Elizabeth J. Walker, an aged Friend, who is con- 
fined to the house, was able to be one of the company. The 
meeting was full of interest. Louisa W. Strode read the 
opening chapter of Scripture. Walter C. Heacock gave a very 
interesting account of the conference held at Fourth and Arch 
Streets, ‘Tenth month 30th. A Committee on fellowship was 
appointed, the duty of which is to visit or interview those who 
were at one time interested in Friends; and also to visit sick 
Friends. It was decided to change the time of meeting of the 
Reading Circle to the first Fourth-day evening in each month. 


If the following story, taken from a Philadelphia paper, is 
true, it is a good illustration of Quaker “faithfulness.” Accord- 
ing to the report Mary Emma Walter has regularly for eight- 
een years every Sunday sat alone in Catawissa Meeting-house, 
except for some chance visitor. When she moved into the 
neighborhood, she found that the meeting had been closed for 
twenty years. She felt it, however, to be her duty to re-open 
it, and accordingly had the roof mended, the garden cleared, 
and the place cleaned; and there, as stated, she sits by herself 
morning and afternoon on Sundays. Between the two 
periods of worship she has many callers, including ministers 
of various denominations, the number in one day often ranging 
from 25 to 50. 


The second year of the existence of the Society of Wood- 
brookers in America was ushered in by a “T. I. O.,” 7. 2@., 
“Talk It Over,” on the 20th ult., in the parlors of the Young 
Friends Association at Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadel- 
phia. At 8.30 P. M..Robert Pyle, the president, gathered the 
company into silence, after which the minutes and reports of 
the secretary were read. Elma Walton, a new member, related 
the latest Woodbrooke news and read a letter from Margaret 
Jenkins who is still in England. Byron Deacon gave a talk on 
“Charity Organization Work and Anti-Tuberculosis Cam- 
paigning.” The report of the Committee for the Promotion 
of Group Meetings was very interesting. Henry Wilbur and 
Elizabeth Lloyd were present as guests, and the following 
new members were welcomed: Susan Janney, Lydia Lewis, 
Rebecca Slaymaker, Elizabeth Thomas, Baltimore; Dr. Robert 
Dewees, Susan Dewees and Elma Walton. Twenty were 
present. é ’ 

The next TI. I. O. will be held during the Christmas holidays. 


Bloomingdale Quarterly Meeting was held the roth to 21st 
ult., at Bloomingdale, Ind. Dr. Blackburn of the Friends 
African Industrial Mission, was present and gave most inter- 
esting talks on the!work in that field. Elwood Lewis, George- 
town, Ill., and Paul Lindley, Ohio, were in attendance on 
Seventh-day. ‘The trustees of Bloomingdale Academy reported 
concerning the new department of work to be introduced into 
the school next Ninth month, viz.: Agriculture, horticulture, 
and additional work in manual training. This will be under 
the direction of William Hill, of the Department of Agricul- 


ture in Chicago University, who has contracted to superintend 
this work there for a term of three years. The new plans do 
not in any way interfere with the present year’s efficient corps 
of teachers under the principalship of R. S. Coppock. Friends 
of this pioneer school believe the institution is about to enter 
on one of the most prosperous periods of its entire history. 


Oliver Yates and wife celebrated their golden wedding 
anniversary at their home near Indianola, Iowa, the 4th ult. 
Of the five children born to this union, all are living and all 
were present. Of the six grandchildren all are living and 
five were present. Of the two great grandchildren one was 
present. Those present besides the family were Marion Elliott 
and wife, also R. E. Pennington, Berwick, Iowa. 

Oliver Yates, son of Enoch and Sarah Yates, was born in 
Henry County, Indiana, Sixth month 13, 1840. He went to 
Iowa with his parents in 1855 and settled in Dallas County. 
Emily Winslow, daughter of William and Ruth Winslow, was 
born in Grant County, Indiana, Tenth month 1, 1843. She 
went to lowa with her parents in May, 1855, and settled in 
Guthrie County. 

Oliver Yates and wife have been Friends most of their lives, 
but at present are not where they can attend meeting. They 
lived in Polk County, lowa, for 45 years, but last spring they 
moved to Warren County, near Indianola. 

At the close of the day, Marion Elliott, on behalf of the 


‘family and friends presented to them a purse of gold. 


The new meeting-house at Antioch, Custer County, Okla., 
was dedicated the 21st ult. The spiritual life of this neighbor- 
hood was at low ebb until about a year ago when some serious- 
minded people became concerned about the situation. None 
of them were Friends, although a few had previously lived in 
Friend communities, and had been impressed by their earnest 
lives. Accordingly they invited a Friends minister, J. Newton 
Walker, from Lenora, Okla., to hold a series of meetings in 
their midst. ‘This resulted in a revival, and a number after- 
ward united with Prairie Bell Monthly Meeting. ‘This, how- 
ever, was only a beginning of more permanent work. ‘The 
next step was the construction of a meeting house which has 
just been completed. Charles Lescault, pastor at Cherokee, 
Okla., was invited to conduct the dedication exercises. Accord- 
ingly he began meetings in the new building on the 16th ult., 
and continued with two services a day until the a2rst., when 
the formal exercises took place. At the morning meeting three 
new members united with Friends. In the afternoon a Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society was organized, and in the evening 
Charles Lescault was much favored in a closing service. The 
new meeting-house cost about $1,000, and was dedicated free 
of debt. It will seat about 200. Friends have an open door 
for service in Custer County. 


BORN. 


Gameorp.—At Coatesville, Ind,. Tenth month 31, 1909, to 
Charles Brown and Ruth Ella Hadley Gambold, a son Willard 
J. Gambold. 


 Jonrs.—At Jefferson, N. Y., Eleventh month 4, 1909, to 
C. Hubert and Marian E. Jones, a son, William Barclay Jones. 


MARRIED. 


SmirH-Jounson.—At Cherokee, Okla., Eleventh month 4, 
1909, Laura Bell Johnson and Frank K. Smith. The latter is 
pastor at Leon, Kansas. 


DIED. 


Lrwris.—At the home of his parents, John and Mary Lewis, 
Bloomingdale, Ind., Eleventh month 20, 1909, Roy Lewis, aged 
thirteen years. 

Morris.—At her home with David and Sarah M. Hadley, 
in Danville, Ind., Tenth month 18, 1909, Anne L. Morris, 
youngest daughter of Joel H. and Ruth Morris (deceased), 
aged 43 years. 


Nicuors.—At her home in Winslow, Maine, Eleventh 
month 4, 1909, Loyisa J. Nichols, aged seventy-nine years. A 
life-long member of Vassalboro Monthly Meeting. 


Townsrnp.—Near Centerville, Indiana, Tenth 


1 month 20, 
19co, Albert ‘Townsend, aged fifty-six years. 
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Che Juternational Desson 


FOURTH QUARTER. 
LESSON XI. TWELFTH MONTH 12, 1909. 
PAUL’S LAST WORDS. 


II Timotuy 4: 1-18. ; 
For special study, II Tim. 4: 1-8, 16-18. 
GoLpEN ‘Text.—For me to live is Christ, 
and to die is gain. Phil. 1 : 21. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Twelfth month 6th. Advice to 
Timothy.. Il Tim, 1: 1-11. 7 
Third-day. Endurance. II Tim. 2: 1-13. 
Fourth-day. Warnings. II Tim. 3,2 ,1-13- 
Fifth-day. Paul’s charge to Timothy. 
TY Vitis 3 tas ahies? i 
Sixth-day. Paul’s last words. IL Tim. 4: 
9-18. é 2 
Seventh-day. Looking upward. Pla wees 
13-21. 
*First-day. The crown of life. Jas. 1 : 1-12. 


Time.—About 66 or 67 A. D. 


Place—In prison in Rome shortly 
before Paul’s execution. . 
° “ee ’ ‘ 

To Timothy.—‘‘Overseer,” “pastor, 


or “bishop” of the Church at Ephesus. 

The Second Epistle to Timothy is a 
personal letter, and the only reference 
to the Church is in the very last sen- 
tence. ‘The letter cannot be quoted to 
any great degree on doctrinal or eccles- 
iastical grounds, but it is very interest- 
ing on historical and personal grounds. 
The advice given is in spirit and essen- 
tials adopted to every period. For the 
history of Paul’s latest years, after the 
close of the book of Acts, it is our chief 
source. [he great difference in the 
style of the Epistles to Timothy, and to 
Titus, known as the “Pastoral Epistles” 
and the character of teaching and points 
of emphasis, have led many of the mod- 
ern critics to doubt whether they were 
written by Paul; others, perhaps most, 
believe that, while they contain much 
that was written by Paul, they are not 
wholly by him. Evidences against their 
authenticity is almost wholly internal, a 
kind of evidence which must be very 
convincing to have controlling weight. 
It is hard to believe that Paul was not 
the author of such words as compose 
the present lesson. 

The spirit which animates these ‘“Pas- 
toral Epistles,” especially I] Timothy, is 
“zeal for the cause of Christ, continual 
longing to bring men into the kingdom 
of grace, the belief that men may be 
redeemed unto holiness and made heirs 
of eternal life through the Gospel.” 
“These Epistles give us invaluable 
glimpses of the close of a great career, 
whose energy and faith, whose grace 
and tenderness, are unabated to the end. 
There is no falling away, or feebleness, 
or doubt. Age has found the apostle 
only more deeply rooted in Christ. 
Trial and tempest have only bound him 
more firmly to that living Lord.” 

1. “I charge thee.” Personal as is the 
whole letter, Paul here emphasizes what 
he says in the most solemn manner pos- 
sible, calling upon God, and Jesus Christ 
as witnesses and hearers. “Appearing.” 
Like almost all of the Christians of the 
first century, Paul expected the return 
of Christ in the very near future. 

2. “Preach the word.” Proclaim the 
message. “Be instant.” “Be urgent.” 
Amer. R. V. “In season, out of season.” 
There can be little doubt these words 
have often been interpreted in a sense 
quite different from that which Paul 
intended. His own life illustrates these 
words. Probably no preacher and 


teacher ever spoke more “seasonably” 


than he, or less unseasonably. He does 
not mean that on all occasions whatever 
the “word is to be preached,” whether 
circumstances are favorable or not. In 
fact, his primary meaning refers to 
“doing the work of an _ evangelist,” 
whether it be preaching or anything else. 
“In season, out of season” means “For 
thy work set apart no definite and fixed 
hours. Thy work must be done at all 
hours, at all times.” So live that thy 
life is full of thy mission, and be ready 
to embrace any opportunity.. Compare 
I Cor. 16:12; Phil. 4:10; where the 
corresponding verb is translated “con- 
venient” in the one place and “oppor- 
tunity” in the other, in A. V.; and in 
R. V. “opportunity” in both. 

“Doctrine.” Better “teaching.” R. V. 
In verse 3, the word translated “doc- 
trine” is a different one in’ the original. 
Note that what is said or taught must 
be with “long-suffering.” Those differ- 
ing from us must be treated with 
patience. 

3. “The time will come.” In chapter 
3 :1-9 Paul speaks as if it were already 
present. “Sound.” Healthful. That 
which sustains, builds up. “But, having 
itching ears, will hear to themselves 
teachers after their own lusts.” R. V. 
“Hearers who wish to be tickled with 
novelty, eloquence, or wit, instead of 
deserving only the health-giving truths 
of the Gospel.” : 

5. “But be thou sober in all things, 
suffer hardship, do the work of an 
evangelist, fulfil thy ministry.” R. V. 
Whether the “evangelists” of the New 
Testament were a distinct class or not, 
cannot be absolutely decided on the evi- 
dence we have. However that may be, 
there is no doubt that their main func- 
tion was the proclamation of the Gospel. 
See I Cor. 1:17, where the words 
“preach the Gospel” are in the original 
one. word, “evangelize.” “Ministry.” 
Literally, ‘“diaaconite,” service. ‘The 
same word as in Rom. 11 :13; II Cor. 
Seeaese Gol.) 3': 5; Bphresis7, ete 

6. “Iam already being offered.” R. V. 
“T am already: being poured out as a 
libation. (Compare Phil. 2:17.) 
“Departure.” Death. ‘The word is a 
nautical term meaning loosing, or as we 
say, weighing anchor. “At hand.” 
"GomenwliRy.V. 

7. “I have fought the good fight, I 
have finished the course, I have kept the 
Panag Naa. 

8. “The crown of 
R. V. “Appearing.” That of II Tim. 
4:1, not of 1:10. It seems unneces- 
sary to comment on these noble and 
pathetic words of the great Apostle. 

16. “At my first defence no one took 
my part.” R. V. The meaning of this 
is not perfectly clear. It probably means, 
“At the first step of my last trial no one 
stood by me.” We know too little of the 
facts to pass judgment. Probably those 
nearest to Paul, such as Luke, were 
away; Timothy certainly was, and the 
Christians in Rothe, like the disciples 
in Jerusalem at the time of the trial of 
a Greater than Paul, lost their courage. 

17. A Greater than man stood by him. 
“Out of the mouth of the lion.” There 
is great difference of opinion as to what 
is referred to in these words. Was it 
the Emperor Nero; the actual lions of 
the amphitheater; or was it simply the 
great danger in which he stood? ‘The 
latter is the most likely. (Compare Ps. 


righteousness.” 


| 22:20.) | 


Christian Endvauor. 


(Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1124 Park 
Road, Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR TWELFTH MONTH 12, 1909. 


PILGRIM’S PROGRESS SERIES. 
XII. CROSSING THE RIVER. 
I Cor. 15 : 31-38; Hes. 2: 14-18, 

DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Second-day, Twelfth month 6th. Fear of 


death. Isa, 38 : 1-21. 
Third-day. The Lord of death. 


Ze, 
i an ea Looking beyond death, II Cor. 
4 : 16-18. 
Fifth-day. 
im. 4 : 6- 
Sixth-day. 


Isa. 43: 


The gate to the better life. 
8 


An immortal heritage. I Pet. 


i 3, 1-0, 
ade Pte The promise of Jesus. John 
14 : I-10. 

Few persons are able naturally to view 
the prospect of death without a feeling 
of aversion, The Scriptures speak of 
death as an enemy, and all sentient life 
seems to so regard it. The ripening 
grain or the matured fruit comes with 
tranquil readiness to the surrender of 
the season’s life and growth, and falls in 
apparent abandonment into the bosom 
of the earth without fear of loss or 
destruction. And this confidence is not 
without reward, for with the resurrec- 


. tion of the springtime, Nature’s miracle, 


parable of the miracle to be wrought in 
the fulness of time by Nature’s God in 
behalf of all who fall asleep in Him, 
ney spring up in multiplied newness of 
life, 

What Christ wrought in our behalf 
was to go and to come again that He 
might give immutable proof of the pow- 
erlessness of death, that the message of 
the Father’s House that lies beyond 
the River might take on new and definite 
meaning, and that He “might deliver all 
them who through fear of death were 
all their lifetime subject to bondage.” 
Unafraid, He committed Himself to the 
powers whose forces bring to the tomb, 
but are without strength to further bind 
or oppress; and He made the tomb a 
station in His triumphal march, tarrying 
only to prove that it opens toward the 
next world as its doors close on this, 
and that its shades overwhelm none 
whose vision is filled with the things 
of eternity. 

Like Bunyan’s travelers, buoyed by 
hope of a strong deliverance, we gauge 
the depth of our trials, meditate or ulti- 
mate, by the faith we have in the King, 
who is Lord over death as over life. 
Knowing our estate He delivers us 
from the weakness and impotence of age 


-into ‘an eternal newness of life by giving 


to death the unshackling of the spirit that 
it may lay down the increasing burden 
of the years that are told. and enter on 
the freedom of the timeless youth of 
heaven. What is valid for the final 
event of life cannot fail in any. ‘The 
Shining Ones are present according to 
the need for them; and there is need for 
daily deliverance and guidance lest in 
the end we find that we have come short 
of the glory that awaiteth, but for which 
we must ourselves be ready—a pre- 
pared people for a prepared place. 


A. B. C..Peace Book, by E: Howard 
Brown, New Sharon, Iowa. Price, 10 
cents. 

The alphabet artistically printed on 
tinted paper, having a short couplet with 
each letter expressing peace sentiment. 


ei Sa 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Farming It, by Henry A. Shute. Pub- 


lishers, Houghton Mifflin New 
York. Price, $1.20, net. 

The author impersonates a New Eng- 
land lawyer who tries farming on a 
smail patch of ground in the suburbs of 
his home village, and dwells at length on 
his many mistakes. He tries to be 
funny, but is not altogether successful. 
He spoils the reader’s relish for amusing 
situations by unnecessary extravagance 
in minor: details. In spite of his ama- 
teurishness, however, he occasionally 
provokes a smile. 


Coy 


The Franklin Story-Calendar 1910, by 
Wayne Whipple. Publishers, Franklin 
Printing Co., Philadelphia. Price, 75 
cents, postpaid. 

The life of Franklin is told in twenty- 
eight short stories. They are printed on 
independent sheets with an illustration 
and a fortnight calendar. 

The life of Franklin is interesting his- 
tory and biography, and the charm is 
increased by a tasteful editing of the 
matter presented. ; 


Short-Cut Philosophy, Home-Made 
and Hand-Turned, by Albert. William 
Macy. Publishers, Sturgis & Walton 
Co., New York. Price 75 cents, net. 


SECRET WORKER 
THE PLAN UPON WHICH COFFEE OPERATES. 


Coffee is such a secret worker that it 
is not suspected as the cause of sickness 
or disease, but there is a very sure way 
to find out the truth. 

A lady in Memphis gives an interest- 
ing experience her husband had with 
coffee. It seems that he had been using 
it for some time and was an invalid. 

“The physician in charge shrewdly 
suspected that coffee was the “Worm at 
the root of the tree,” and ordered it dis- 
continued with instructions to use 
Postum regularly in its place. 

The wife says: “We found that was 
the true remedy for his stomach and 
heart trouble and we would have gladly 
paid a hundred times the amount of the 
doctor’s charge when we found how 
wise his judgment was. 

“The use of Postum instead of coffee 
was begun about a year ago, and it has 
made my husband a strong, well man. 
He has gained thirty-five pounds in that 
time and his stomach and heart trouble 
have all disappeared. 

“The first time I prepared it I did not 
boil it long enough and he said there 
was something wrong with it. Sure 
enough it- did taste flat, but the next 
morning I followed directions carefully, 
boiling it for fifteen minutes, and he 
remarked ‘this is better than any of the 
old coffee.’ 

“We use Postum regularly and never 
tire of telling our friends of the benefit 
we have received from leaving off 


Look for the little book, “The Road 
to Wellville,’ in pkgs. “There’s a Rea- 
son,” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


ae The only baking nee th 
my” from Royal Grape Cream of Tartar 
—made from Grapes— 


pr 


_Absciutely Pure 


=| Makes Finest, Purest Food 


This little book might be called the 
proverbs of Macy, since it is a collection 
of pithy sayings cleverly put. The work 
is illustrated with pen sketches by 
Robert Gaston Herbert, and the work- 
manship. throughout is artistic. The 
special merit of the book consists of the 
chain of thought gems that sparkle with 
wisdom and wit. 


The Youth’s Companion Calendar for ‘| 


TQIO. 

The publishers of The Youth’s Com- 
panion will, as always at this season, 
present to every subscriber whose sub- 


scription ($1.75) is paid for 1910 a beau- | 
The | 


tiful calendar for the new year. 
picture panel which suggests the title, 
“Venetian,” for the calendar was painted 


by the famous marine artist, ‘Thomas 
His Venetian scene, reproduced | 


Moran. 
in the calendar by thirteen-color lith- 
ography, will be found well worth pre- 
serving, long after 1910 is gone by. 


The Dickens Story Calendar for 1910, | 


compiled by J. Linton Engle. Publish- 
ers, Franklin Printing Co., Philadelphia. 
Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


| reliable Winter Shoes. 


most attractive calendars of the season. | 


On the cover page is a portrait of the 
famous English novelist, with a view of 
Gad’s Hill in the background.  Fifty- 
three stories have been selected and 
printed on separate sheets with an illus- 
tration and calendar for each week in 
the year. 
but short stories complete in themselves, 
such as “Mrs. Micawber Will Never 
Desert Mr. Micawber,’ “Pickwick’s 
Advice on Love Making,” “Sam Wel- 


They are not mere quotations, | 


ler’s Valentine,” “The Funeral of Little 


Nell,” etc. 

The superior feature of this calendar, 
however, is its harmonious blending of 
colors, 


Winter Shoes 


Shoes for Men 
S. & C. Popular—$3.00 
S. & C. Special— $4.00 
S. & C. High-Grade—$5.00 
S. & C. Custom—$6 and $7 
$5.00 Shoes, $3.45 — Tan Storm Shoes, 
lined or unlined; Lace Vici Kid; Gun-metal 
and Patent Colt; practically all sizes. The 
last of a special purchase. 


Shoes for Women 
S. & C. Popular—$3.00 
S. & C. Special $3.50 
S. & C. Haverford — $4.00 
S. & C. High-grade—$5.00 
$3.50 Shoes, $2.55—Flexible Good- 
year welts. Eleven good styles of strong, 
Savings of a dollar 


on each pair. All sizes. 


Girls’ and Misses’ Shoes 


In excellent, storm-defying styles ; oil 
grain or willow calf, with two buckles at 


This is without question one of the | top. Sizes 11 to 5, at $4.00 aud $4.50, 


Little Boys’ Storm Shoes 


Tan or black grain, $2.50 to $3.50. 


Misses’ and Children's Shoes 
Special 


Regular $2.00 and $2.50 Shoes—$1.60 
and $1.85, according to size. . Goodyear 
welt, oak-tanned soles, solid and wear- 


worthy all the way through. 
3——> Eighth and Filbert Streets 


Strawbridge & Clothier 
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Webster's New International Diction- 
ary, has just been issued by the G. & C. 
Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 

It is based on the International of 
1890 and 1900. ‘The revision has been so 
radical and complete as to constitute a 
new book. The work has been in active 
preparation for many years, by a large 
staff of experts, assisted by the contribu- 
tions of eminent specialists, under the 
general supervision of Dr. W. 'T. Har- 
ris, recent U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. The number of words and 
phrases defined has _ been greatly 
increased, mainly from the fresh coinage 
of recent years both in popular speech 
and in the various arts and sciences. The 
revival of early English studies is recog- 
nized by such an inclusion of obsolete 
words as to give a key to English liter- 
ature from its earliest period. ‘The title- 
words in the vocabulary are more than 
doubled in comparison with the old 
International, now exceeding 400,000. 
The number of illustrations is increased 
to over 6,000. ‘The book contains more 
than 2,700 pages. By ingenious methods 
of typography and arrangements, the 
increased amount of matter is contained 
within a single volume, not perceptibly 
larger than its predecessor, and no less 
convenient for the hand and eye. 


The Apologetic of Modern Missions, 
by J. Lovell Murray. his is a new 
volume issued by the Student Volunteer 
Movement, 125 E. 27th Street, New 
York. It consists of eight outlined 
studies on the missionary idea, the life 
and qualifications of missionaries, the 
methods and practices of work, and the 
results. 


GIFTS THAT ARE 
DIFFERENT 


The Dickens Story-Calendar 


Compiled yee J. LINTON ENGLE 


Contains 53 
complete Dick- 
ens stories. se- 
lected for their 
humor and pa- 
thos, Such as 

‘Mrs. Micawber 

" Will Never De- 
| sert Mr. Micaw- 
Dir St Sa me 
| Welier's Valen- 
tine,’ the ‘'Fu- 
| neral of Little 
Nell,” etc. Bach 
storyis illustra- 
ted with repro- 
ductions in 
miniature of 
i the famous 
| drawings of 
“Phiz?? Griik- 
sha n K tamaAl 
other noted Dickens illustrators. The size 
of the calendar is9 x t1inches. The sheets, 
one for each week, are bound with brass 
rings and suspended by a rich blue cord 
All Dickens lovers will welcome this calen- 
dar as they would no other gift. Price, 
$1.00, postage paid. 


POSTAGE Pain 


Washington Story- Calendar eee Ws) 
Lincoln ; stat BeOO 
Franklin of a 2 were aal f=) 
American Flag-Calendar RS) 
Bibliomaniac’s Calendar... . . -50 
Children’s Calendar - - - cay gis, a OP 


Franklin Printing Company 
518 Ludlow St., Philadelphia 


PREMIUMS 


WEBSTER’S UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY 


Gave such general satisfaction last year that we have 
decided to continue it asa premium. We offer, however, 
the thin paper edition which is in every way superior to 
last year’s book. It contains all the words in the English 
language in ordinary use, with definitions embracing the 
various shades of meaning. Synonyms and Antonyms 
are given with each word. Among the features are: 


Dictionary of Prefixes and Suffixes; Names of Men and Women; 
Mythological and Classical Names; Foreign Words and Phrases : 
Colloquialisms ; Dictionary of Words adopted by the Simplified 
Spelling Board; Maps of the World and of the United States in 
colors. 1000 pages. Size, 544x8 inches. 


Bound in French Morocco, and reinforced in all 
necessary parts. 


Price (postpaid) . Lae he's . $2.50 


Redotately ficxible, may be 


rolled without injury to THE AMERICAN FRIEND ead this Book (posipaldy 2. 80 


binding or sewing. 


THE STORY 
OF QUAKERISM 


By ELIZABETH B. EMMOTT 


The story of Quakerism—always 
popular—is told from its rise to the 
present time in an interesting nar- 


rative. No other’ single book 
covers the whole field of Quaker 
history so completely. Salient 


points are well chosen and well 
expressed. J/\ritten especially for 
young people. Cloth bound.  TIllus- 


trated. Price, postpaid;...... $1.35 
The American Friend and _ this 
Book (postpaid) ... $2.05 


BRIGFLATTS MEETING HOUSE — 
The oldest Friends Meeting House now standing 


SURE BLOOMING-BULBS 


Here are 24 sure-blooming bulbs, all seasonable for Twelfth 
and First months. ‘The collection is made up of 9 choice kinds, 
including two bulbs of the Chinese Sacred Lily, a flower used by 
the Orientals in decorating their temples at their New Year’s 
Season, The list is as follows: ? 

Catalog price 


Chinese fi/Sacred, Lilies?) .c-saia's/esialereye akiginle otto m bearers mae +24 


2 
2, INiaTCISSUS, § Dbl O1A0) ois orale wists nists e as hee iets So, srt s wesote setae eta 
1 Daffodil, large flowering..... are #:8je:che. sa ecerevein sateen nett :07 
3° Tritilia, “Blues. sis\cielosio'le stot « wis cle ela atele lo = blelat oleae here areRmaane -10 
3 Tulips, White,/ Red ) Variety. >< <cisiste se c's claisis oareralots Ae oo oS -09 
3, Exias,, mixed. ColOfs)si.i97s «j- sme pieelew «sets bic rie ieale) seme ere 15 
9 Oxalis, mixed colors.........- Bi Gagan oes sisiote priser ECR 
I Tuberous rooted: PBegomiaritewis c's clete c= ols sholsictee sete Sato! 
1. Little Gem Calla Lily..... 5 iwife'al aba re Seat atellete oheleie uk SEI SLO 

24 Sure-blooming bulbs (postpaid).......... a eins ofacol scans as 13 eOO) 


You will be delighted with the bulbs. They are the very best 
and they are sure=blooming. 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND and 24 Sure-Blooming Bulbs (postpaid) . . $2.15 


THE GARDEN CALENDAR 


By ELLEN P. WILLIAMS 


Offers practical advice at the timeit is needed. On the 
very day that you should spray your rose bushes, to 
prevent the rust from forming, it tells you to UO it and 
how to do it; if you want advice as to your pansies, 
peonies, larkspur, violets, altheas, fruit trees and grape 
vines, or even your vegetables, you have it in THE 
GARDEN CALENDAR, and you have it WHEN you want it. 


There are 365 sheets in the calendar pad, conveniently mounted 
on an attractive mat board; on the upper part of which isa 
reproduction in full colors of a most delightful and refreshing 
garden scene. 


Price, boxed (postpaid) . te ata . $1.00 

THE AMERICAN FRIEND ont this Catena (poston 2.25 
4 

THE AMERICAN FRIEND and {2st Bas) 4s 399 


Size, 7% x14 inches 
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|. | Call of the West 
a ALFALFA VALLEY, 
FRIENDS SETTLEMENT 


HERBERT J. MOTT, Caretaker 
FRIENDS MEETING—Home Missionary 


FRIENDS INSTITUTE—Educational 
FRIENDS ALFALFA MEAL MILL —Co-operative 


SCOTT CITY, KANSAS 


Our first year has more than met our expectations. We have secured 
5440 acres of this incomparably rich, SUB-IRRIGATED, alfalfa land, 
that cost almost $200,000.00. That has a present selling value of 
fully $250,000.00. That when it is all seeded to alfalfa, will pay 
10 per cent. interest on $1,000,000.00, or 50 per cent. annually on 
its cost. We have secured a Building Fund of almost $20,000.00. 
Our own Cement Brick Plant is turning out 6,000 bricks per day. We 
are building a Meeting House, with an auditorium to seat 800, and 
toilets, baths, library, reading room, pastor's study, etc., all to cost 
$6,000.00. The bricks are on the ground for our twelve-room minister's 
residence, to cost $3,000.00. This month we begin making brick for 
our Institute building, to cost $15,000.00. Yes, our first year has been 
unexpectedly successful, a truly delightful, Divinely “‘charmed”’ life. 


@ But the long open door to secure our best land at one-third of its 
actual value is closing. The inevitable awakening to the real value of 


SUB-IRRIGATED, alfalfa land has come to this part of the West. 


A new railroad is being built that runs for FORTY MILES through 
the heart of this valley. Along its line five new towns are being built. 
Prices are rapidly advancing on land and are certain to go to very 
high figures within a few months. Before the advance in prices we 
secured contracts on about 1,000 acres, that Friends can now secure at 
the old prices, if this land is taken quickly. If we can act promptly, 
we can save from $10.00 to $20.00 an acre over present prices, and at 
least 50 per cent. over prices that Friends will be paying next spring. 
This is our CALL. This is the time. We need your help. e can 
help you. 


Our alfalfa product this year is selling for about $80.00 an acre gross, 
and $40.00 net. We can depend on $25.00 an acre net, and expect 
double that. For urther facts and particulars, please address the 


Caretaker, HERBERT J. MOTT 


YOUR OWN GHBISTMAS GBD 


Following a promise made to ourselves 
last Christmas we are this year prepared 
to design and print those little private 
message cards used so much in England. 
To those who have never run across this 
interesting idea we would explain that it 
consists of a message original with you or 
a quotation from some source which you 
particularly advise and either signed by 
you or with printed signature. This mes- 
sage is mailed a few days before Christmas 
to your friends. It generally consists of 
a card or a little folder. Last year we 
printed several for different persons. 

It is not very expensive when you 
consider the number of people you can 
reach and the fact that it has been manu- 
factured especially for you. We have 
samples which we will be glad to mail. 


THE BIDDLE PRESS 


Publishers 
1010 Cherry Street 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate 
MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones { Keystone, Race 70-09 


Philadelphia | 


OUMERCIAL 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
Philadelphia 


William S. 


pag 


HALF TONES 
LINE CUTS 
COLOR WORK 


W. Con. 1O' & ARCH 
| 118 S. 15th Street, 


The Provident Life 24 Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Office, 409 Chestnut St. 
Surplus belonging to stockholders, $4,000,000 


FIL ADELPHIA. 


Capital, $1,000,000 


Insures Lives and Grants Annuities, Collects and Remits Incomes, 
Pays Interest on Deposits, Receipts without charge for 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, wills deposited, 

Trustee, Guardian, Committee, Rents Safe-Deposit Boxes, $5 upwards 
Assignee, Receiver, Agent, etc. Assumes Care of Real Esiate. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate 
and apart from the assets of the Company 


OFFICERS 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


ASA §S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V-Pres. and Mer. Ins. Dept. 
J..ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS 


ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT 'C. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 
JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN ‘ 


FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 

JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 
MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 

HENRY H. COLLINS 


T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
ASA S. WING 
JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 


~I 
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FINANCIAL 


INQUIRE ABOUT 
SEATTLE MORTGAGES 


that pay 7 per cent. and 8 per cent. on 
the very best securities, improved city 
property. No taxes, no charges. 


HENRY Cc. ASH 
1207 Alaska Building SEATTLE, WASH. 


Beautiful California 


We having settled in Southern California, in 
one of the most favored spots can find homes and 
investments for any one coming to California— 
the best paying Orange Groves, the most profit- 
able Alfalfa Ranches, and desirable homes. 

Send for booklet and see what we have, or 
let us meet youat the train. 


Western Realty & Investments Co. 


W.L. Malone, 434 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
or J. B. Harvey, Ontario, California 
REFERENCES: Rev, J. W. Malone. Cleveland, Ohio 


Judge lL. M. Harvey, Indianapolis, Ind. 
6 i 


NET TO | FARM 
LENDER | LOANS 

Write for up to date map of the new state and 
descriptive papers of our high grade first mort- 


gage loans on improved real estate in Kastern 
Oklahoma, the richest agricultural country in 
the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third value. 
All securities personally inspected by a salaried 
employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance Com- 
panies and Individuals who have invested in 
our mortgages for years, 


» THE AMERICAN INVESTMENT 60. 


WALTER B,. PASCHALL, Pres’t 


ATOKA - ° OKLAHOMA 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the jf 
safest form of investment—tested by our cus- 


tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 


} est wherever investors desire. 


[ELLSWORTH AND JONES. 


> TOWA FALLS, IOWA. 


Yrite for booklet and list. 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and 
Oklahoma, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 
per cent. Safest form of investment; no 
fluctuations in value; securities personally 
inspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 
cent. of our valuation. Collections made 
without expense to Investor. Long and suc- 
cessful experience. References furnished. 
Correspondence solicited. is 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Joseph J. Dickinson Frank M. Reed 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘‘The 
American Friend” to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
line each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than 25c. Cash with order, 


YOU CAN’T FIND a better Christmas 
gift at any price than our Story Calendars. 
Send $1.00 today for your choice of the 
Lincoln, Washington or Dickens Story Cal- 
endars, or 75 cents for the Franklin Story 
Calendar. Franklin Printing Co., 520 Lud- 
low St., Philadelphia. 


AGENTS WANTED—To sell “A Quaker 
Calendar for 1910.” Five leaves; new draw- 
ings for this year, printed in two colors, 
Liberal commission and as little trouble as 
possible make this a desirable article to 
take orders for. One agent last year sold 
nearly 100 copies. Full particulars will be 
given if you will write The Biddle Press, 


Publishers, 1010 Cherry Street, Philadelphia. | 


()UAKER 
CALENDAR 


Sar Anen Borax 


themselves and present the pictures only, with of course, the calendar. 


O SUCCESSFUL were we 
last year with the Quaker 
Calendar that we again are 
publishing a Quaker Calendar for 
this year. This year’s calendar 
has been carefully planned and 
executed and we believe that it 
will have a greater sale than last 
year's. 

It consists of five leaves, size 
6% x12, and is printed in two 
colors. As words are at best only 
a poor medium for expressing 
feeling we have omitted all refer- 
ence this year to the pictures 


The 


drawings are again the product of Jane Allen Boyer, 


the well-known illustrator, who seems to have the 
faculty of getting just the right “Quaker” atmos- 
She has been most painstaking in her efforts 


phere. 


and we have never seen the Quaker peace and 
quietude more gracefully expressed than in her 


drawings for this year’s calendar. 


There is the usual device for hanging the 
calendar, which this year is a ribbon of just .the 
shade of the material the writer’s grandmother used 


to wear. 


The drawings might appropriately be entitled, 
“ The 


Fashioned Desk,” “‘ Roses,” “ The Baby.” 


NONE OF THE DRAWINGS HAVE 
EVER BEFORE BEEN PUBLISHED 


“Grandmother,” “ The Meeting,” 


Old 


Price 50c. per copy, postage paid, securely wrapped for mailing 


THE BIDDLE PRESS, Publishers 


EDWARD T. BIDDLE, 


1010 Cherry Street, 


EVERY FRIEND should see The 
ean Flag Calendar. The motto on the 
cover, ‘“‘Peace hath her victories no less 
renowned than war,’’ is the keynote of this 
calendar. It is rich in patriotism of the 
sanest kind. The cover is in five colors and 


Ameri- 


gold. Price, 60 cents, postage paid. Frank- 
lin Printing Co., 520 Ludlow St., Phila- 
delphia. 


A NEW FRIENDS SETTLEMENT, 


At Spring Lake, Lamb County, Texas. 
This is not an experiment, but a reality; 
and Friends everywhere that are looking 
for a good opening in a fine country, where 
land is cheap, climate very desirable, good 
water, plenty of rain in growing season, 
and where we raise an abundance of almost 
everything we plant, should investigate at 
once. Land can be had in any size tracts, 
from 160 acres up, at from $15.00 to $20.00 
per acre. About half cash, balance on 8 
years’ time at 6 per cent. interest. For 
further information write GEO. O. CAR- 
PENTER, Plainview, Texas, P. O. Box 562; 
or S. W. DOWNS, Spring Lake, Texas. 
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The Years Returning 


ACH day the tide flows out and in, 
Each day the gray ships leave, 
Each night the mute-lipped stars appear, 

Each night the waters grieve; 
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- Each year that passed the silent bar 

Went out beyond forever; 

Though on the heights we watch and wait, 
The ships are sighted never; 

But in our hearts old memories 
Come to the heart’s discerning, 

And comfort us if nevermore 
We find the years returning. 


Arthur W. Peach, in The S. S. Times. 
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A Quaker Calendar 


For 1910 


LREADY, ‘in response to our two 
advertisements in Tur AMERICAN 
FRrrenpD, we have heard from a num- 

ber of people who seem glad that the Quaker 
Calendar is again to be sold. 

It has been beautifully gotten up with 
the usual hanging device of gray ribbon tied 
in front in a bow, and is tastefully printed 
in two colors of ink from the drawings of 
Jane Allen Boyer, who, both last year and 
this, seems to have caught just the proper 
atmosphere. It consists of five leaves 
6 x 1214 inches in size, and is enclosed in 
an envelope on which an illustration is also 
printed. 

The illustrations might appropriately be 
entitled “Grandmother,” “The Meeting,” 
“The Old-fashioned Desk,” ‘Roses,” “The 
Baby.” 

None of the drawings have ever before 
been published. 


Price, 50c Per Copy, Postage Paid, 


securely wrapped for mailing. 


The Farm Calendar 


For 1910 
With Verses by John Russell Hayes 


HIS beautiful calendar consists of twelve leaves 
and an especially fine reproduction of a corn- 
field in two colors on the cover. Each leaf has a 
suitable illustration for each month in the year with 
verses by John Russell Hayes, Librarian of Swarth- 
more College. The verses are tenderly expressive of 
the “old farm” atmosphere. 

To those who, like the writer, remember the 
pleasant days spent on the old farm in their youth, 
and especially, to those who are so fortunate as to 
be now living on the farm, this calendar will serve 
to bring back many of the happy days of the past. 

It is just the thing to give to someone you think 
a good deal of and who appreciates the farm. 


Price, $1.00, Postpaid. 


INTERESTING CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Lays of Quakerdom 


QE of the best pieces of printed matter 
(from an artistic standpoint) which I 

have recently come across is the “Lays 
of Quakerdom.” ‘This little book is a reprint 
of three very beautiful poems by “Ruth 
Plumley” and is reprinted from the Knicker- 
bocker Magazine of 1853-54-55. ‘The three 
poems are “The Execution of Mary Dyer, 
1660,” “The Visit of Mary Fisher to the 
Sultan Mahmoud IV at Adrianople,’’ and 
“James Parnell, the Quaker Proto-martyr.” 
They are written in particularly pleasing and 
beautiful language and the “Quaker” atmos- 
phere is very good. ‘The little book is suitable 
for anyone, but especially the young folks, 
for it gives a very good idea of the heroism 
of the early Quakers. 

It consists of sixty pages and is daintily 
bound in gray boards, size 444 x 634 inches. 
There are 500 copies for sale and the price 
is only 50 Cents, Postpaid. 


Old Meeting-Houses 
By John Russell Hayes 


TPE HIS delightful book is not to be overlooked at 

Christmas time, although from the sale it has 
had we would not suppose that there were very many 
people who had not yet bought a copy. For the 
benefit of those who have not yet seen it we would 
say that it consists of about fifty of the most prom- 
inent of our old meeting-houses pictured in verse and 
by photograph. The poetry, by John Russell Hayes, 
is very tender and pleasing, and the book is beauti- 
fully printed and bound. 


Price, $1.00 Postage Paid. 


The Quaker Boy on the Farm and 
at School 


HIS book, written by Isaac Sharpless, president of 
Haverford College, contains two delightful narratives, 
one of “A Pennsylvania Quaker Boy,” the other “The 

Quaker Boy at School.” The first depicts the life and sur- 
roundings of a typical boy on the Pennsylvania farm of the 
early period. The school narrative describes the life of a 
Quaker boy after entering Westtown Boarding School. There 
are numerous illustrations by Jane Allen Boyer and Amy C. 
Sharpless, several of which are printed in two colors. Each 
narrative has an attractive headpiece, one a farm scene show- 
ing “the boy” driving home the cows, the other a stage 
coach-and-four, the usual public conveyance of the period. 
Some of the other illustrations are “Spinning,” “The Farm,” 
“John, Pass Thy Plate,” ‘On the Way to Meeting,” “The 
Meeting House,” “Fishing,” “Stolen Apples Were Wonder- 
fully Sweet,” “The School,” “At Study?’ ete. 

“The Quaker Boy” is strongly bound in boards with the 

illustration ‘On the Way to Meeting” printed in black with 
a touch of red on a light gray cover. 


Price, Postage Paid, 75 Cents. 
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THE OPENING OF PICKERING COLLEGE. 


Our Friends in Canada are very much to be con- 
gratulated on the completion of the new building 
and the formal opening of Pickering College. 
Canadian Friends were early in the field with an 
educational institution, the original school from 
which Pickering College developed having been 
started at Bloomfield, Ontario, in 1841, at the sug- 
gestion of Joseph John Gurney. Two elderly 
ladies, who as girls had attended the old Bloom- 
field school, were present at the opening exercises of 
the new Pickering College last week. The Bloom- 
field property was finally sold and a new institution 
opened at Pickering in 1878. This institution was 
the intellectual and spiritual nursery of most of the 
workers of the present yearly meeting, and of many 
more who are now in the Church triumphant. It 
soon came to have a great place in the hearts of 
Canadian Friends, and for it great sacrifices were 
made, and a profound loyalty for it was formed in 
its graduates and old students. When it was 
destroyed by fire, three years ago, the loss seemed like 
a blow at the very life of the yearly meeting. But 
Friends are not easily crushed, nor are they easily 
baffled by external ‘“‘happenings.” The ashes were 
hardly cold before the loyal friends of Pickering 
were moving ahead with plans for rebuilding. It 
was’ decided to change the location to Newmarket, 
about 20 miles from Toronto, and a beautiful site 
on a hilltop about a mile from the town was selected 
—a location hard to be surpassed anywhere. The 
money for the new building was a solemn problem. 
There are only a few more than 1,000 members 
in the yearly meetings, and the plans called for 
$100,000. Public spirit, sacrifice, loyalty and per- 
sistent effort have as usual triumphed, and the build- 
ing is finished and, I believe, paid for. The fact 
that English Friends have contributed $20,000 of 
this sum deserves especial mention. On Sixth-day, 
the 26th of last month, there was a great gathering 
at Newmarket to celebrate the achievement and to 
inaugurate the new building. About 500 guests, 
including old scholars, members of the yearly meet- 
ing, townspeople, prominent educators and distin- 
guished citizens of the Dominion, formed the gather- 
ing. They were addressed by Sir William Mulock, 


the chief justice, who pointed out the high mission 
of an institution lke Pickering and called for an 
education which forms genuine character and instils 
reverence as well as develops the intellect. Dr. 
William Parkenham, dean of the faculty of Toronto 
University, spoke impressively of the solid work 
which Pickering College had done in the past, and 
expressed from personal knowledge his confidence in 
the power and influence of those who are at the 
head of the present college, Principal Firth and his 
wife. Wilbur Trueblood, of Toronto meeting, fol- 
lowed in an admirable and helpful address on the 
“Value of Christian Education.” It was a high day 
in the history of Canadian Friends, and it helped to 
form a college spirit in the new institution. 

There are already 60 students in attendance, 43 
of them boarders, and a number of additional stu- 
dents are in sight for the term beginning after New 
Year’s, while there are prophesies that the spacious 
building will be full next year. Thus things move. 
Old buildings go down and better ones take their 
places; old institutions cease and more adequate ones 
follow; old ideas fade because they are dimmed by 
the birth of new and clearer ones. Onward is the 
note—go forward is the word, and this celebration at 
Newmarket is a “sign” that this is a world of pro- 
R. M. J. 


gress. 


LUTHER’S 95 THESES. 


Every schoolboy has heard of the 95 theses which 
Martin Luther nailed to the church door. Their 
appearance was an epoch-making event—not that 
they caused the Reformation, for that was due to 
many causes, but they acted as a firebrand in a forest; 
they kindled a great revival. They found ready 
readers because they appealed to an awakening pub- 
lic conscience. Indeed it was Luther’s moral 
indignation that inspired them, and they struck a 
responsive chord in all western Europe. They were 
aimed not at the Pope, nor at the Church, but at 
abuses in the Church. They were simple protests 
against indulgences. 

But what was an indulgence? Not a “season ticket” 
or a password out of hell—none of the Catholic 
scholars admit such scandal—indeed the people had 
very little use for anything of the kind, since they 
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were not afraid of hell, that place being reserved for 
heretics and those outside the Church. Freedom 
from hell, however, did not insure an immediate 
entrance into Heaven. Everyone was supposed to 
have committed some sins for which he must render 
satisfaction before he could join the angelic host. In 
Luther’s day this “rendering of satisfaction” was of 


two kinds: First, penance, such as fasting, making | 


pilgrimages, saying prayers and the like; and, second, 
suffering, sometimes in this world, but chiefly in 
purgatory—a place where departed souls were purged 
by punishing them until they were ready for Heaven. 


It was generally believed that God could not be just | 


if He did not exact satisfaction. However, there 
was one way by which an individual could escape. 
Briefly stated, it was this: A treasury of merits had 
accrued from the surplus goodness of Christ and the 
saints, and this could be drawn upon and substituted 
for the demerits of sinners. The Pope or his rep- 
resentatives had the keys to this “treasury” and could 
deal out portions of merit for a consideration. It 
therefore became very common for those who had the 
price to purchase enough grace to satisfy God and 
thus gain freedom from penances and especially the 
pangs of purgatory. This scheme, which removed 
the penalties of sin and encouraged immorality, is 
what Luther protested against. 

He did not object to the whole system. He 
believed that penances had been imposed by authority 
of the Pope and therefore could be set aside by him. 
His thesis on the subject reads as follows: 


The Pope has neither the will nor the power to remit any 
penalties except those which he has imposed by his own 
authority, or by that of the canons. 

Notice how considerate he is of the Pope. He 
refuses to believe that the Roman Pontiff has the 
“will” to remit any penalties not imposed by his own 
authority. He even goes a step farther, in another 
thesis, and finds in the Pope God’s representative, 
who can “declare” and “warrant” what has been 
remitted by God. 

So the issues involved in the 95 theses do not 
include many of the questions hotly contested in the 
later Reformation. They have nothing to do with 
salvation from hell; they do not question (what 
Pope; they even admit that indulgences may be 
Luther conceives to be) the right authority of the 
granted setting aside penalties “which are of human 
appointment.” Their field of inquiry is purgatory. 
On the one hand, they deal with the theological ques- 
tion: How can the pains of purgatory be avoided ? 
And on the other, with the practical question: What 
is the moral outcome of the misconceptions about this 
place promulgated by the sellers of indulgences ? 


} 


| be saved. 


The answer to the last question was too obvious 
for controversy, but Luther’s solution of the former 
was the beginning of trouble. He made some very 
pointed inquiries concerning the treasury of merits, 
and raised some very damaging considerations about 
the operation of God’s grace. One of these consid- 
erations went to the very heart of things. “Who 
knows,” so runs the 29th thesis, “whether all the 
souls in purgatory desire to be redeemed from it?” 
That was the critical point. A soul must desire the 
mercy of God before it can be bestowed. To remit 
the punishment and guilt of one who does not desire 
it is as hopeless as making love to a stone post. 
A soul must be responsive to divine grace if it would 
This responsiveness, or faith, as Luther 
calls it, is the kernel of his message. (We hope to 
speak of it again in a later editorial.) On the other 
hand, the peace of God is no sooner desired than it is 
bestowed. To quote Luther again: 


Every Christian who feels true compunction has of right 
plenary remission of pain and guilt even without letters of 
pardon. 

Every true Christian, whether living or dead} has a share 
in all the benefits of Christ and the Church, given him by 
God, even without letters of pardon. 


Such were the declarations that made the 95 theses 
a bone of contention. 

But we must pause long enough to note the spirit 
in which these soul-stirring declarations were issued. 
Luther nailed them to the church door, and beneath 
them was a short “Protestation,’” which concluded: 


But on my part, as I have often done before, so now, too, I 
implore all men, by the faith of Christ, either to point out to 
me a better way, if such a way has been divinely revealed to 
any, or at least to submit their opinion to the judgment of 
God and of the Church. For I am neither so rash as to wish 
that my sole opinion should be preferred to that of all other 
men, nor so senseless as to be willing that the word of God 
should be made to give place to fables, devised by human 
reason. 


This spirit is worthy of our emulation. 


“THE CRY OF THE CHILDREN.”* 


BY SUSAN A, BELL. 


Do you hear the children weeping, oh my brothers, 
Ere the sorrow comes with years? ; f 
They are leaning their young heads against their mothers, 
And that cannot stop their tears. : 
* 2 * * Xx * 
For “oh,” say the children, “we are weary, 
and we cannot run or leap.” 
x * * * * * 


“For all day we drag our burden tiring, 
Through the coal-dark underground, 
Or all day we drive the wheels of iron 
In the factories round and round.” 


Since Elizabeth Barrett Browning wrote these 


* Paper read at Friends Missionary Conference, Lansdowne. 
Eleventh month 13, 19009. 
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stirring lines, much has been done in the children’s 
cause the world over. The National Child’s Labor 
Commission and the Mothers’ Congress are working 
on the subject in our own land, and all missionaries 
in all countries are continually facing the children’s 
problem in their efforts toward civilization, education 
and Christianization. Child welfare is studied as 
never before. 

For example, take the juvenile courts in America. 
A few years ago, before publicity was given by 
Judge Lindsey and others, we would not, in our com- 
plaisant ignorance, have believed possible the manu- 
facture, from innocent childhood, of criminals 
wholesale for political purpose in our large cities. 
Nor until lately has the nation as a whole squarely 
faced the child labor problem. Glorying in our 
compulsory educational system, we have relied on it 
to do everything. Now in nearly all the States there 
are child labor laws, and in the others such acts are 
before the State legislatures, as well as many amend- 
ments to existing laws. 

The best law attainable at present aims at making 
the age for labor from fourteen to sixteen years for 
day work, sixteen to eighteen for night work, limit- 
ing the day to eight hours, the week to forty-eight 
hours; requires that at least the eighth grade of pub- 
lie school be passed, with an additional educational 
test to insure facility in reading and writing; places 
restrictions on dangerous occupations, such as min- 
ing, and provides a system of scholarships for 
parents who would otherwise be dependent on the pit- 
tances their children could earn. 

Such acts have passed in several States. Penn- 
sylvania has a fairly good law; New York has an 
excellent one, as have several of the Western States. 
A model law is before the Massachusetts legislature. 
The most radical action of late comes from England, 
where a Children’s Charter has just been passed. 

But in some of our States the age limit is still only 
ten. years, and sixty-six hours a week are allowed. 
What is needed, of course, is co-operation among the 
States, for this is not only a humanitarian question, 
it is also an industrial one. The situation in the 
South, especially in the cotton mill districts, is most 
acute, and here we may still find conditions to justify 
another appeal such as “The Cry of the Children.” 
South Carolina is said to be the worst offender, chil- 
dren of seven being allowed to work twelve hours a 
day if their parents are indigent. It is some such 
exception inserted in existing laws that allows of 
abuse in unscrupulous hands. Another reason why 
these evils exist in spite of fair child labor laws is 
that, in many instances, no provision is made for 
the enforcing of the law. It is along these lines that 
the commission is now largely working to secure the 
appropriation of monies by the legislatures for proper 
factory inspection and to work out a system by which 
truant officers of the schools and probation officers 
of the juvenile courts shall co-operate with the fac- 
tory inspectors. 
and child labor law must be co-operative if either is 
to be effective. 


Our compulsory education system . 


When we see how much remains to be done in our 
own land of boasted Christian civilization, our 
hearts must fill with sympathy for those working in 
foreign countries amidst conditions of which we here 
can have but the faintest conception. Can we 
imagine a land with no almshouses, no homes for the 
insane, the blind, the deaf, the cripples, the incur- 
able; no hospitals, no doctors, no organized charities ? 
Yet we are filled with hope for the future when we 
review the missionary activities of the world and see 
results that only a few years ago appeared to human 
understanding impossible. We see schools, colleges, 
industrial institutions where now over 1,000,000 
children are being trained into Christian living and 
thinking; see the orphan, the leper, the insane, the 
blind befriended; the condition of woman slowly 


being raised ; appallingly-needed medical care brought 


to the sick; see these things opening the way to an 


understanding and reception of the Spirit of Christ. 


We would not seem unappreciative of all this as we 
look facts in the face and speak of what remains to 
be done. 

The awful conditions still exist that only the love 
of God can cure. Children are still sold in Persia, 
China, India, to blighting drudgery and to lives of 
shame. There is still the slave trade in Africa. 
In India the fate of child widows, though much 
alleviated through missionary and government efforts, 
is still one of awful hardship. Marked by a peculiar 
garb, allowed food but once in twenty-four hours, 
these children, sometimes under four years of age, 
are doomed to scornful drudgery and _ isolation. 
Even their touch is considered profanation. The 
caste-spirit, so opposed to Christian equality, and 
early marriages still prevail. Infanticide is still 
practiced, and the Baby Tower of Fou Chau, for the 
abandonment of female infants to death, has not yet, 
it is said, been razed in China. Dr. Dennis says 
that “tens of thousands of infant girls are annually 
sacrificed in China today.” Twins are especially 
abhorred. Add to all this the curable diseases that 
scourge lands where the first principles of sanitation 
are not understood, and the consequent infant mor- 


tality, and the sufferings of women and girls (who, 
-you know, in heathen lands have no souls, and to 


whom access by medical men is denied), and what 
wonder that the ery still goes up: ‘“Come over into 
Macedonia and help us.” 


In the United States, $140,000,000 are spent 
annually by the health authorities for sanitation 
alone. ‘l'o every 1,000 people (or less) there is one 
physician. In heathen lands there is one physician 
to every 2,500,000 people. 

In Persia, in the rug-making districts, little chil- 
dren, sold or rented for a lump sum of money, some- 
times at four years of age, work in unsanitary rooms, 
darkened, because the manufacturers think gloom 
conducive to the discernment of color combination. 
Many are too weak to stand without a prop; many 
are crippled for life, and these children help make 
our prized oriental rugs. 

Factory girls in Japan work twelve hours a day, 
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and alternate weeks at night. Many can live but 
three years. They are “a distinct, uneducated, 
neglected class of society,” or were until missionary 
effort was extended to alleviate their lot. 

I fear they are still true, these lines of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning’s, in many lands where children 
have not heard of Christ’s love, nor felt its human- 
izing influences: 

“And well may the children weep before you, 
They are weary ere they run; 
They have never seen the sunshine nor the glory 
_ _ That is brighter than the sun. ' : 
They know the grief of man without its wisdom; 
They sink in man’s despair without its calm; 
Are slaves without the liberty in Christdom; 
Are martyrs by the pang without the palm; 
Are worn as if with age yet unretrievingly 
The harvest of its memories cannot reap; 
Are orphans of the earthly love and Heavenly, 
Let them weep, let them weep.” 

It is hard, perhaps, not to be in too great a hurry 
for the reformation of these evils. The missionaries, 
who are working with true courage and hope, know 
that only a change of heart can work a change of life 
and conditions. We know that God works through 
personality. Browning’s lines: 


The white I saw shine through her was her soul’s, 


are as true of many a missionary today as they were 
of Pompilia. 
Through such souls alone 
God stooping, shows sufficient of His light 
For us in the dark to rise by. 
If one convert out of many thousands proves to be 
a great personality, he may be the appointed means 
of saving his country. So let us “wait God’s instant 
men call years” with hope and trust, but not wmpas- 
sively. Let us “do out the duty” as far as in us 
lies now in this era of opportunity, for “surely there 
remaineth much land to be possessed.” 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


FROM A QUAKER BIOGRAPHY.* 


The growth of spiritual life is always an interest- 
ing study. No two persons ever develop exactly 
alike religiously any more than they grow alike 


physically, and yet there is much in common, espec- 


ially among those who push their way up into the 
light of God’s free grace. or this reason we always 
turn to that portion of a biography that deals with 
religious experience. 

In his recent “Life of Samuel A. Purdie,’ James 
P: Knowles gives a few glimpses into the heart of 
a Quaker boy who grew up on a New York farm, 
but who later was called to be a pioneer missionary 
in Mexico. This is done by selecting a few passages 
from his diary. As was the case with many other 
Friends whose youth reached back into the first 
half of the last century, “the visiting Friend” seems 
to have occasioned the earliest “awakenings.” “Many 
times in my early childhood,” so the diary® runs, 


* Samuel _A. Purdie—Life and Letters, by James Purdie 
Knowles. Publishers, The Publishing Association of Friends, 
Plainfield, Ind. Price, $1.00. 


“would that servant of the Lord, Zebulon Weaver, 
call at my father’s house on his way to and from 
quarterly meetings, and usually at the close of break- 
fast he would say a few words of loving counsel to 
us. As I grew older, sin and wickedness grew within 
me, until I departed far from the sheepfold of my 
Heavenly Father.” - 

Then follows that period of uncertainty and doubt 
common to boys in their teens. With Samuel A. 
Purdie it consisted of a struggle with the question 
of miracles, which finally resulted in his accepting 
them as the strongest ground for faith. “If there 
had been no miracles recorded in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, it is quite probable that I should have been 
strongly tempted to disbelieve them on account of 
the absence of such evidence of the divine power of 
their great Author.” 

Books and meditation seem to have played an 
unusual role in this early period. ‘Oftentimes have 
I wandered to a distance from my father’s house, on 
the first day of the week, carrying my Testament, 
and have pondered upon the important subject of the 
truth of the Holy Bible. Aside from the immediate 
operation of the Holy Spirit, printed books and the 
like were the chief means useful in effecting my con- 
‘version. Among these, Grimshaw’s Vindication of 
Christianity, Dr. Goodman’s Essay, and some of 
Rollins’ Ancient History occupy a prominent place. 
Some remorks in Dr. Fitch’s Sia Lectures on con- 
sumption were also useful. Thus was I gradually 
induced to place more confidence in the truth of the 
Bible.” 

Later he records: “I am at present rather unwell, 
and spend a part of my leisure in reading the 
Memoirs of Joseph John Gurney, which I like much. 
Who can be willing to gainsay a life like this, spent 
| (as it was) to a considerable degree in the cause of 
Christian benevolence and the best interest of 
humanity? Should I not wish to inhabit eternity 
with such as he?” si, 3 

Preaching, however, was not without effect, for he 
tells how, during the summer of 1863, two sermons 
which he heard seemed to have been preached espec- 
ially for him. 

It was more than a year, however, after this that 
he finally reached the great decision in life. Let 
us use the words of his biographer as he leads up 
to this event: ‘The first two months of 1864 he 
taught a family school at an uncle’s in Smyrna, and 
made no records in his journal that are preserved. 
He went back to the farm in the spring and helped 
make maple sugar, and wrote that he had for some 
time feared being called with a Heavenly calling 
to labor among the Freedmen. 

“In the eighth month he mentions being drafted 
into the State militia, but without further comment. 
Toward the close of the year he refers to an oppor- 
tunity to stand valiant for the truth before men, but 
failing to do so, he suffered much remorse of con- 
science as the result, and refers to Peter’s example of 
denial, and gains from it hope and prophecy for him- 
. self, it seems, for he wrote: ‘Yet Peter was after 
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that event an able advocate of his Master’s cause, 
and has, no doubt, entered upon a glorious and happy 
eternity.’ 

_ “New Year’s Day, 1865,. he records this prayer: 
‘O, Lord, may I live henceforth to Thy glory, and 
when called upon by Thee in any manner to labor 
for the amelioration of the condition of my fellow- 
men, may I be faithful.’ ” 

His later experience is reassuring: ‘Second month 
21st he was tried by court martial at Norwich and 
fined $5 for not attending the parade of the State 
militia, to which he was summoned at Sherburne on 
the 1st day of Twelfth month last. 

“He does not inform us if this fine was ever paid; 
but we see he had trials on account of peace princi- 
ples in his early years. Other trials soon followed. 
On the ist of Third month his brother, James, died 
at Smyrna; he writes of attending the funeral on 
the 4th. On the 5th he says: ‘Today I am twenty- 
two years of age. O, may the coming year present 
a full dedication of both body and spirit to the ser- 
vice of God.’ ” 

Tenth month ist, a year later, he made this 
record: “I have felt more close union with the Society 
of Friends recently than for some time past. I can 
now accept their principles without omission or 
deduction.” 


Some Hielos on Present Bay Topirs. 


FRIENDS MEETINGS. 


BY A. F. SWIFT. 


“Speech is silvern, silence is golden,’ we used 
to hear quoted as Scripture sometimes, and it seems 
to have become so characteristic of our Society, that 
a “Friends meeting” normally is expected to be a 
“silent meeting.” This thought seems to underlie 
most of the interesting articles which have been pub- 
lished in Tur American Frrenp recently. I hesi- 
tate about entering unbidden into the discussion 
“How a Friends Meeting Should Be Conducted,’ 
but there are a few thoughts about the past and 
present which the articles have suggested and which 
I submit as grounds for some of the changes which 
have taken place—changes that have not been wholly 
the worse for the Church. 


Memories. 


Speaking from memory, I believe one of the con- 
tributors said that something like half of our mem- 
bership was lost between 1850 and 1870. This was 
in the time of the “silent meetings,” so could not 
have been attributed to modern methods. Another 
who recalls the time of blessed silence, drops the 
remark that “the meeting was very small.” My own 
memory of meetings begins somewhere about 1860, 
with meetings in which there were long periods of 


silence, though there was some speaking and prayer. 


A little later the speaking became rare as the old 
ministers died or removed, and for some years there 
was mostly silence. The only back support of the 
seats was at the top, about where the boy’s neck came, 


curve through 


and I recail a very thin boy whose body described a 
that open back. An_ occasional 
preacher came to us in his travels, and often pro- 
vided the music simultaneously with the message. 
The elders at first sat on the second facing seat, the 
third in my time being only used at quarterly meet- 
ing. As the meeting slowly dwindled they came 
down, and at last occupied only a part of the first 
facing seat on the floor. Meetings approached one 
and one-half hours in length, and the boy’s back 
ached, and every excuse that could be worked was 
pressed into service for “cutting meeting.” Yet 
there were there some of the strongest, purest men 
and women, who, I doubt not, were holding the high- 
est kind of communion with God themselves, while 
for the children, and probably for three-fourths of 
the rest, there was “nothing doing.” 


Innovations. 


The eyes of the whole Church were opened to the 
situation when other Churches with teaching in their 
services were started in the vicinity, and those who 
had been below the “high level” began to go, as 
they said, “where they could be fed.” In our meet- 
ing and other meetings a movement began, some- 
times wisely, sometimes unwisely, often with too little 
charity for the dear fathers and mothers of the 
Church, often opposed almost to the point of persecu- 
tion, but, I believe, founded upon a desire that the 
Church should do her duty to the world, a move- 
ment to provide food for the children of the family 
at home, to stop the leaks, and to try to bring to the 
light those whom the Lord had set at our doors. 
I am glad to say that in our meeting there was 
much love and consideration for one another between 
all parties, so that the changes made were not forced, 
and were kept by the wise counsel of the older ones 
from being so radical as in some places. Looking 
back upon it now, however, it is plain that there were 
changes all along the line. I remember when, in 
the early 60s, John Henry Douglas first came to 
us, and other ministers with a revival message, even 
the small boy noticed the change, and going to meet- 
ing to hear something was not nearly so hard. A 
few years of work proved that the Church need not 
go down, but that it would not do to let an awakened 
meeting drift without some kind of regular care and 
teaching. 


The Coming of Pastors. 


There have been many well-founded misgivings 
about the pastoral system, and the aping of others 
has proved as bad a snare as some of the writers 
have painted it. The field is not large enough in a 
little country meeting, nor is there money enough, to 
provide intellectual and gifted men and women, yet 
there is no meeting of six members which ought not 
to have the very best; in fact, the quality of super- 
vision should not depend upon great numbers nor 
wealth of the meeting. Yet I believe that this has 
been the ideal, too, of the Church, and of many 
faithful pastors who have been and are giving the 
best. that is in them, while their financial support 
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was meager. There have been many failures, and 
the situation is not all that we could wish, but, 
without pastors, multitudes of our meetings which 
are now fairly prosperous would long ere this have 
settled into a lasting silence. 

The mistakes of the pastoral system, it seems to 
me, have come because we copied too much, instead 
of building up a system essentially our own. 

The “Old-fashioned” Marriage Ceremony. 

One of the things laid aside largely in recent years 
is the marriage ceremony, as noted by David Buffum. 
I think our ministers who discard it lose a great 
point in endearing their Society to the young people. 
I have been called to assist at quite a number of 
marriages in the last 20 years, and have proposed 
always that the Friends ceremony, after the custom 
of “John and Elizabeth Estaugh,” should be used. 
In nearly every instance the proposal has been gladly 
accepted, though usually one of the parties was not a 
member, and in one instance both the young people, 
a bright young couple, were Episcopalians. 

One drawback to the procedure is that we do not 
provide a printed or engraved certificate at moderate 
eost, nor does our branch of the Society print one 
that does not require the ceremony to be in the meet- 
ing-house. I have usually had them written by an 
expert penman, but the cost is $5 and upward, when 
50 cents buys one of the “worldly” kind. 

“Reverend.” 

Another “copying” which I strongly object to is 
“Reverend.” Wherever back in the dark ages that 
title originated I do not know; but as it rests upon 
the head of a large part of the ministers of any of 
-the Churches, it seems like a joke. It might rest 
rightly upon Dr. Cuyler, or on the gray head of Dr. 
ish Jessup of my early memory, but when a young 
fellow puts on a long coat and a white tie and 
“Rey.,” it makes a classification unwarranted by 
Scripture. How much more the life of the apostle 
to the Gentiles means to us as we look on him as a 
man among his brethren, than if the letterheads of 
his epistles read from the “Rey. Paul.” Many of 
the best ministers of other Churches, like Chas. H. 
Spurgeon, have repudiated the title, and we who 
believe the Saviour’s commandment, “Be not ye 
called Rabbi,” should have done with this unneces- 
sary and childish distinction. We may well swing 
back to the testimony of the early Friends in this, 
who “knew not to give flattering titles.” 


Personal Convictions. 

Like other writers, I cannot tell what will be the 
perfected Friends meeting. There should be full 
liberty for the Spirit to call upon whom He will, 
and this should be understood by all. Yet the peo- 
ple should not come together to a foodless table. 
As in the old days, not all can make long silence 
profitable, and not all do so who can. Since increas- 
ing deafness has made all my meetings silent ones 
except when I break the silence myself, I cannot say 
that they have all been more profitable than if I 
could hear the good messages of the Spirit through 


others. _ Probably the ideal now, as in Paul’s time, 
is a meeting where the pastor assists in his own sup- 
port with work or business of some kind. But in — 
these days it is almost impossible not to neglect 
either the spiritual or the temporal, and the pastor. 
who lets either kind of his business go to ruin is not 
honoring his Master. 

There are many difficulties in the pastoral system 
which we do not yet know how to eliminate. There 
is the pastor that the little, weak meeting would like 
to be rid of and cannot, because they could not get 
another; and there is the good man that a worldly 
Church freezes out; there is the pastor who is seek- 
ing a better job, and the one some more prosperous 
Church is surreptiously trying (and often sueceed- 
ing) to lure away. There is the tearing apart of 
ties which have bound Church and pastor, when the 
good man leaves, ete., but when we turn to the 
brighter side, we have a great number of consecrated, 
self-denying men and women who are doing noble 
work in their meetings, sometimes under the most 
trying circumstances, and who need our commenda- 
tion, our prayers and our support. 

Doubt it if you will, the pastors have had a large 
share in turning the tide, which was ebbing so fast 
in the 60s, back toward the Church. And despite 
that fact that still occasionally some of our best 
young people do go from us, for whom “our eyes 
look and fail with longing for them all the day 
long,” yet we gather in also those who tell us they 
find food, a resting place and work among us which 
satisfies them. So I think those who have kept 
closely in touch with the heart-life of the Church 
from the days of silence until now, while mourning 
many excuses and shortcomings, have no real desire 
to say that, “The former days were better than 
these,” and look at the future believing that yet 
with our faithfulness the Master will work out His 
glory through the Church of our love. 


Millbrook, N. Y. 


Things of Interest Among Ourselurs 


Daisy Barr, Fairmount, Ind., is assisting Morton C. Pearson 
in a series of revival meetings at Indianapolis. 


Ia Porte Monthly Meeting, Indiana, has been transferred 
from Kokomo to Chicago Quarterly Meeting. Jesse McPher- 
son is serving as pastor in the meeting. 


The offices of the American Purity Alliance and The 
Philanthropist (formerly at 207 East 15th Street, New York), 
have been removed to 156 Fifth Avenue, rooms 527 and 5209. 


Newberg Quarterly Meeting, Oregon, was held in Portland, 
Oregon, the 13th and 14th ult. There was a large attendance 
from the various monthly meetings. Permission was granted 
to establish a monthly meeting at Lents, Oregon. 

L,. Clarkson Hinshaw, Kansas Yearly Meeting superintend- 
ent of evangelistic work, has been for several weeks traveling 
and preaching in the numerous needy fields in the southern 
part of the State and in Oklahoma. 

The Home Mission Committee of Wichita, Kansas, Quar- 
terly Meeting is zealously developing the North Wichita con- 
gregation which, it is hoped, will soon be organized as a 
monthly meeting. The committee is erecting a much-needed 
minister’s residence. 1 reg) 
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Following the Laymen’s Missionary Conference in Phila- 
‘delphia, a company of Friends met at the Institute rooms, 20 
South Twelfth Street, the 26th ult. They decided to appoint 
a Committee on Permanent Organization and to begin an 
educational campaign in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 


President Edmund Stanley, with other members of the 
Wichita Board of Education, has recently visited various 
cities, including Leavenworth, Atchison and Kansas City, 
observing high school buildings with a view to the best plan 
for the Tico bd high school building they are authorized to 
erect for Wichita. 

Gurney H. Dicks has just returned home from a trip to 
southeastern Kansas. He attended Grand River,. Spring 
River and Elk River Quarterly Meetings. L. C. Hinshaw, 
yearly meeting superintendent, was also present at these meet- 
ings. A good degree of unity seemed to prevail, and the 
evangelistic work being done is bearing some fruit. 

During the present term of college the students and faculty 
of Earlham have had the privilege of listening to addresses in 
the college chapel by Dr. J. Everest Cathell, Richmond, Ind.; 
Prof. Thomas C. Trueblood, of the University of Michigan ; 
Senator Albert J. Beveridge, Indianapolis; Dr. Winfield S. 
Hall, Northwestern University, and General John W. Foster, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Union has prepared 
some tracts on its work in Mexico, Cuba and Jamaica for the 
use of auxiliaries and study classes. They are entitled: 
“Friends Work in Mexico,” “Friends Work in the State of 
San Luis Potosi,” “Friends Work in Cuba,” “Friends Work 
in Jamaica.” They may be obtained from Melissa Emery, 
Westfield, Indiana. 

Charles F. Weigels, Pasadena, California, closed a very suc- 
cessful revival with Friends at Portland, Oregon the 21st ult. 
The meeting lasted 25 days. The attendance was somewhat 
irregular, but hundreds of people from the immediate com- 
munity were in attendance at different times and were 
deeply impressed. Nearly 100 different persons were led to 
take definite steps for higher religious life. 

Under the management of Prof. Marcus Jones, Whittier 
Academy, Salem, Iowa, is doing good work this year. A 
manual training class has been started with nine students 
enrolled. Several others are thinking of joining the class at 
the opening of the winter term. A new chemistry laboratory 
has been fitted up. The literary societies and the music class 
are important features of the school this year. Thus at the 
close of the fall term everything points to the most successful 
year for Whittier since it was organized as an academy. 


Milner Angel, a minister from New Garden Monthly Meet- 
ing, North Carolina, whose labors in several of the rural 
meetings in that State has resulted in many professed con- 
versions and accessions to Friends, has just closed a meeting at 
Back Creek, a point some four or five miles from Science 
Hill. As a result sixty professed conversion and twenty-nine 
applied for membership with Friends. On the 28th ult. he 
began meetings at Science Hill where he is assisted by the 
local minister, John Tillman. 

The organized young men’s class of Brooklyn, New York 
Bible school has fitted up and is taking charge of a small 
gymnasium. Their hope is that in time they may be able to 
fit up completely the basement of the school room. 

The meetings of the Brooklyn Quaker Study Club have been 
largely attended this fall. It has been addressed by Edgar T. 
Hole, A. W. Linton, and R. Hadley. 

The Christmas entertainment of the Bible school is to take 
place on the evening of the 23d inst. Each one is asked to 
bring as an entrance fee some article of food or clothing. 


A. Jennie Ridgway, Amboy, Ind., superintendent of Bible 
schools for Indiana Yearly Meeting, recently visited . Win- 
chester Quarter. She spoke to the Bible school at Jericho on 
the 13th ult., at Mt. Pleasant the following day, at the Bible 
school hour, at Greensfork in the the evening, and at Rural 
on the 15th ult. She had with her a few curios and costumes 
from Palestine which helped to a better understanding of 
many scripture passages. Her earnest talk on missionary lines, 
on the teacher’s training and responsibility was an inspiration 
to the schools. 


Traverse City Quarterly Meeting was held at Maple City, 
Mich., on the 20th and 21st ult. There were present Gervas A. 
Carey, quarterly meeting superintendent, the pastors of Man- 
ton and Traverse City meetings, and the home pastors, Carl 
and Minnie Miller. 

The business of the quarterly meeting was transacted in 
much harmony. The meeting concurred with Maple City 
Monthly Meeting in recording Homer C. Phillips a minister 
of the Gospel. The next meeting will be held at Traverse 
City in Second month. 


It is announced in the English papers that our friend, 
Arnold S$. Rowntree, York, has consented to stand for Parlia- 
ment in the new election which is to follow the rejection of 
the budget by the House of Lords. He has already rendered 
large public service to the Liberal party by his speaking and 
by his efforts to improve the tone and character of the press. 
We hope he will win. 

It is also reported that T. Edmund Harvey, the author of 
the “Rise of the Quakers” will stand for Leeds. He, too, 
would make an admirable member of the new House of 
Commons. 


Eliel West, son of Thomas and Sarah West, and Eliza Ann 
Hunt West, daughter of John and Phebe Hunt, celebrated 
their golden wedding at their home, near Martinsville, Ohio, 
Tenth month 24th. Eliel West has lived on the same farm 
all his life. Huis wife lived in Martinsville up to her marriage, 
when they went to the farm which has ever since been their 
pleasant homie. He is 81 years of age and his wife 73. They 
were both birthright members with Friends and have been 
pillars in their home meeting. Nearly 100 guests were 
present. 


Oskaloosa Quarterly Meeting was held at New Sharon, 
Iowa, commencing on the 26th ult . There was a large attend- 
ance throughout the sessions. Sixteen ministers were present 
and a splendid spirit manifested. Reports were given at the 
meeting of ministry and oversight of the work of all the con- 
gregations in the quarterly meeting. W. Jasper Hadley 
delivered a practical and helpful sermon on the 27th ult. and 
the Christian Endeavor rally in the evening was helpful. On 
First-day morning Dr. David M. Edwards, of Penn College, 
preached a masterly sermon on “Complete Consecration.” 
More than one heart was searched for things that hinder God’s 
work in man. First-day evening a series of revival meetings 
was begun under the care of Emma F. Coffin, evangelist. The 
meetings are now in progress. This quarterly meeting was 
felt to be one of the best and most helpful ever held. 

Friends Historical Society, Fairmount, Ind., met on the 
18th ult. A symposium on the work of Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing for the past year filled the program. Daisy Barr pre- 
sented the work of the evangelistic department, referring to 
the establishing of a meeting at Puget Sound and the building 
of a meeting-house by three men who were connected with 
Friends in their youth but who being isolated later united with 
other denominations. Harriet Oakley spoke briefly of the 
work of the Christian Endeavor which has established four 
new societies during the year. 

Dorothy Luther gave an account of thesBible school work, 
stating that Fairmount Quarterly Meeting had a membership 
of 2,211, and that Fairmount local Bible school has 65 regular 
attenders whose average age is sixty years, the largest number 
of elderly people in a single Bible school in Indiana Yearly 
Meeting. 

Everett Davis read an interesting paper on the subject 
“Educational Work of the Yearly Meeting.” 

Southern Quarterly Meeting, North Carolina, was held at 
Science Hill, Randolph County, the 27th ult. James R. Jones, 
a minister who labored for twenty-six years in North Caro- 
lina, but who has been during the past six years in Indiana, 
was present. He has returned to the yearly meeting to spend 
the winter and preach wherever way opens. His ministry at 
the quarterly meeting was very acceptable. On First-day 
evening he preached in the Presbyterian church at Asheboro 
to a very attentive audience. He expected to be with the 
people at Asheboro again the 11th inst. 

Eli Reece, superintendent of mission work in North Caro- 
lina, was also present and presented his cause, emphasizing 
the plan of “voluntary contributions” which a number of the 
meetings in North Carolina are adopting. 

On First-day morning he took charge of the Bible school. 
The lesson was on “Self-Denial for Others.” He and James 
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R. Jones both spoke on the subject. F. S. Blair followed 
with a discussion on the “Duty of Parents in ‘Teaching the 
Bible School Lesson to their Children.” 

First-day afternoon James R. Jones, Eugene Coltrane, 
superintendent of public instruction of Randolph County, and 
F. S. Blair were the speakers at the Peace Meeting. In the 
evening Eli Reece preached in the meeting at Science Hill. 


At Ackworth Quarterly Meeting held at Middle River, 
Towa, the 19th to 2ist ult., five of the monthly meetings were 
represented. The visiting ministers were W. J. Hadley, the 
yearly meeting superintendent of evangelistic work, and Isaac 
P. Cook, Earlham, accompanied by his wife. ‘The ministers 
from the home meetings were Eli Perisho, Oliver P. Under- 
wood, Samuel Jackson and A. C. Niblack. Eli Perisho 
preached Sixth-day evening after which the business meeting 
on ministry and oversight convened. The time of holding 
the meeting was changed from Sixth-day evening to Sixth- 
day afternoon at 2 o’clock. A committee was appointed to 
make arrangements for a “round table” to be conducted at 
this meeting. The special subject for discussion the next 
quarterly meeting will be “The Duty of the Elders and Over- 
seers to the Church Members.” Pastors are requested to be 
on the lookout for difficult problems that arise in their work 
that they may wish to have discussed. 

A devotional meeting in the morning followed by a social 
hour and a bountiful repast prepared Friends for the business 
session of the quarterly meeting that convened at 2 P. M. 
Aside from the regular business Clara Haworth was recorded 
a minister of the Gospel. Also a committee from the meet- 
ing on ministry and oversight made a suggestion, requesting 
the meeting to consider the advisability of holding, sometime 
during the summer a general camp-meeting and. conference 
for the different departments of work. The question is to be 
decided at the next quarterly meeting. ‘The next quarterly 
meeting will be held at Indianola the 18th, roth and 2oth of 
Second month, 1910. 

A letter from David E. Sampson, Graham, N. C., to a 
Philadelphia Friend, is a good example of what one devoted 
Christian man can do. Here is the letter: “We have been 
for the past three years, living in this town of 2,500 inhabi- 
tants (a county seat and a cotton mill town), a great field 
for work. There are also within a radius of five miles of 
this place eight other cotton mill villages. 

“We found when we came here, three years ago, sixty 
members of Friends (including children and unmarried peo- 
ple), scattered over this and one or two other adjoining towns. 
We called them together, began a Bible school and meeting 
and in a few months a monthly meeting was established, also 
a lot was purchased on which to build a meeting-house and a 
little later we began building. We have been moving slowly 
along with it, have collected and spent about $1,500 on it, 
and have succeeded in getting it sufficiently ready for occu- 
pancy and on the last First-day in last month we left our little 
meeting room in a mill-cottage (which the mill-owner had 
kindly granted us for the past two and a half years), and 
went into our own meeting-house, which is much better. We 
feel that Friends are growing both in numbers and interest— 
about twenty have joined us in the past two years either by 
certificate or reqfiest. There are also other applicants whose 
names will be considered at our next monthly meeting. 

“Nearly all of these are poor people but they manifest a 
good degree of spiritual life and are doing (it seems to me) 
all they are able. They are looking to me principally to secure 
the remaining $500 to complete the meeting house. Wife and 
I have canvassed this section and taken subscriptions from 
$0.25 to $10.00 and we feel that about all has been raised 
here at present that can be, owing to the dullness in cotton 
mill work which has caused a partial panic here for two years 
past. 

“Any contributions for this purpose may be sent to our 
treasurer, J. W. Pegg, or to our monthly meeting clerk, Allen 
Jay Marshburn, both of Graham, N. C.” 


Robert L. Simkin, a minister of New York Yearly Meeting, 
and a missionary from Chungking, West China, under Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting’s Board, visited Friends University and 
University Meeting at Wichita, Kan., the 7th and 8th ult. 
In the First-day meetings for worship and at the college chapel 
exercises his three addresses were very interesting and instruc- 
tive, finely supplementing those by A. Warburton Davidson 
and wife last spring. The proposed Baptist-Friendly-Metho- 
dist University at Chentu, the capital of China’s largest prov- 


ince, promises great service for Christ among China’s many 
millions. 

Dr. Winfield 5. Hall, of Northwestern University Medical 
School, Chicago, addressed a large congregation of students 
and neighbors at Friends University on the evening of the 
14th ult., on “Steps to Immortality.” He spoke as a biologist 
of distinction, who is much in demand as a speaker among col- 
leges and young men’s Christian associations. 

Amos M. Kenworthy, Whittier, California, held a very help- 
ful series of afternoon and evening meetings in University 
Meeting the 17th-23d ult. He impressed all his hearers with 
the primary importance of knowing the Lord and His will and 
of obeying the Holy Spirit. Many were definitely blessed. 

Friends University Gospel Band, composed of 12 or 15 
students, are often in gospel service at various points about 
Wichita, and conduct a regular Bible school at O. K. school- 
house. ‘Two of the band are jointly superintending the 
C. E. work. 

The pastoral work and ministry of Lewis E. Stout in Uni- 
versity Meeting are of the vitalizing and edifying kind which 
must mean much for Kansas Quakerism. His wife is a true 
helpmeet in the meeting as well as in the home, and they 
enter helpfully into the various lines of work carried on by 
Wichita Friends, and they have an excellent influence among 
the students of the college. 


A. M. Burgess, who is connected with the Friends Mission 
at Constantinople, is in England, endeavoring to raise $5,000 
to erect a large Mission Hall in Constantinople. ‘The new 
building is intended to hold 1,000 people, and contains a read- 
ing room, a library and gymnasium. It is an extremely import- 
ant undertaking for the expansion of Friends work in the 
city of Constantinople. Writing of the urgent need, A. M. 
Burgess says: “Our mission premises have served us well 
this winter; while not large enough for all the crowds, it 
has been a great comfort to Turks and Christians. We must 
have a larger place some day where Turks and Christians may 
mingle and co-operate in their many admirable plans and 
enterprises for the elevation of the morals of their people. 
What is needed is an international institute with a large 
lecture hall, reading rooms, library and gymnasium, and the 
ordinary conveniences for night school operations, as there 
is an increased eagerness among the young people of the city 
for knowledge. Many are awake to the fact that the great 
ignorance existing among the masses of the interior of Asia 
Minor is accountable for the wild outbursts of fanaticism in 
those dark regions and for the race hatred and great existing 
gulf between the Christian and Moslem population of Con- 
stantinople. The noblest and best of all creeds and nation- 
alities in the capital are most desirous of bridging over this 
long existing gulf, and to labor side by side for the general 
uplift of the country. 

“The Christians, especially the Protestants, awake to the 
situation, are strongly and eagerly anxious of making it pos- 
sible, by providing a building that shall meet the present and 
urgent need; not a single building exists in the whole city 
for such purposes except one or two American and English 
meeting-houses, which are too small to admit growth, which 
naturally does not inspire the new leaders to increased opera- 
tions. 

We have been asked to lay this matter before our readers 
in the hope that some American Friends might feel like giv- 
ing some help in this extremely important undertaking. 

f any of our readers are inclined to contribute toward the 
sum required for building the new Mission Hall, they may 
send their contributions to Rufus M. Jones, Haverford, Pa., 
and they will be at once forwarded to A. M. Burgess. 


MARRIED. 


Briccs-Rocrrs.—At New Sharon, Iowa, Eleventh month 
26, 1909, Alfred Briggs and Lida Rogers. 


DIED. 


Ripcway.—At his home in La Porte, Ind., Tenth month 8, 
1909, John W. Ridgway, in his eighty-sixth year. 

He was a life-long Friend, was greatly interested in the 
work of the Society, and gave generously to its support. 


Witams.—At the home of her parents, R. H. and V. E. 
Coate, Richmond, Ind., Ninth month 28, 1909, Mary E. Wil- 
liams, aged thirty-nine years. . 
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FOURTH QUARTER. 
TWELFTH MONTH 19, 1909. 


REVIEW. 
Read Romans 1: 1-7, 13-16. 


GoipEN Trext.—I have fought a good fight, 
I have finished my course, I have kept the 


LESSON XII. 


Faiths ae tl. (Lim: a5 7: 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 

Second-day, Twelfth month 13th. Paul’s 
arrest. Acts 21: 27-39. 

Third-day. Paul before Felix. Acts 24: 
10-27. 

Fourth-day. Paul in Rome. Acts 28: 11-31. 

Fifth-day. Story of Paul’s life. II Cor. ° 
ai ane 2: 50. 

Sixth-day. Self-denial. Rom. 14: 10-21, 


Ep Corsase: 


“15. 
First-day. Paul’s last words. II Tim. 4: 
1-18. : 


Time covered—From about 57 A. D. 
to about 67 A. D. 

Places.—Jerusalem ; 
voyage to Italy; and finally Rome. 

Ruler—Nero, Emperor of Rome. 

The period’ covered by the lessons is 
about ten years, of which Paul certainly 
spent at least four in prison; two at 
Caesarea, and two in Rome, to which 
should be added the time taken up by 
the voyage. Whether Paul was released 
after his trial at Rome, and then con- 
tinued his missionary work for a short 
period, and was apprehended a second 
time, tried and executed, cannot be 
decided. The Second Epistle to Timothy 
seems to call for such a course of events. 
Able students, however, believe that 
there was but one trial and one impris- 
onment. Either conclusion is possible. 
The lessons present Paul under trying 
circumstances, and show in the clearest 
way his faith, his courage, his resigna- 
tion, his wisdom, his sympathy, his earn- 
estness, his readiness to embrace every 
opportunity to preach the Gospel. 

His life, after his conversion, and 
especially during the period covered by 
the lessons of the quarter, is a graphic 
illustration of the principles laid down 
by himself. “I am not ashamed of the 
Gospel: for it is the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth.” 
(Rom. 1 : 16); “He hath said unto me, 
My grace is sufficient for thee; for my 
power is made perfect in weakness.” 
(II Cor. 12:9); “It is good not to eat 
flesh, nor to drink wine, nor to do any- 
thing whereby thy brother stumbleth.” 
(Rom. 14:21); “I know him whom I 
have believed; and I am persuaded that 
he is able to guard that which I have 
committed unto him against that day.” 
-(II Tim. 1:12). Well could he write 
at the close of his life when a cruel 
death was perhaps hourly awaiting him; 

~*T have fought the good fight, I have 
finished the course, I have kept the faith; 
henceforth there is laid up for me the 
crown of righteousness, which the Lord, 
the righteous judge shall give to me at 
that day; and not to me only, but also 
to all them that have loved His appear- 
ing.” (II Tim. 4:8). 
What a life was Paul’s, what other 
- man has had such a widespread influence 
for righteousness? 


NOTICES. 


The door of opportunity stands wide 
open for the readers of THE AMERICAN 
RIEND to exemplify at Christmas, New 
Year and on through 1910, what charity 


Seventh-day. Grace of giving. 


I 


Caesarea; the’ 


for “Shut-Ins” really is. Send addressed, 
stamped envelope for name and address 
of “Shut-Ins” in the United States so 
you may help them in the active, glad 
spirit of Him whose birth we celebrate. 
Practice the “Religion of Deed” for 
“Shut-Ins.” Whiliam TT. Totten, secre- 
tary Yankee Christmas Club, Station §, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The book containing the papers and 
addresses given at the centennial of the 
founding of Whitewater Monthly Meet- 
ing, Indiana, is nearly ready for distri- 
bution. The price for copies will be: 
Paper covers, postage paid....25 cents. 
Cloth bound, postage paid.....50 cents. 

Address Charles H. Moore, No. 16, 
I. O. O. F. Building, Richmond, Ind. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Certain Rich Man, by William 
Allen White. Publishers, The Macmil- 
lan Co., New York. Price, $1.50. 

A novel with a purpose—namely, to 
show the results of the modern craze 
for accumulation, both in the individual 
life and in the community. In spite of 
a noble mother’s training, John Bar- 
clay early developed a_ thriftiness 
inherited from his grandfather. From 
the days when he organized the cows of 
the town into a herd and took them 
every morning to pasture on the prairie, 
through the operations of the Golden 
Belt Wheat Co., which ruined many of 
his neighbors and friends, he piled com- 
bination upon combination, until he 
seemed to hold all power in the hollow 
of his hand. He was destined, however, 
to see all’ this power crumble to dust 
before a rising “public opinion” and to 
pass through a fiery furnace of scorn 
and denunciation which in the end 
aroused his conscience and led to the 
destruction of his great wealth, leaving 
him once more sane and happy. ‘The 
characters of the story are for the most 
part strongly drawn, but the reader 
could wish for increased brevity and 
greater simplicity in style. 


[For Tue AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


INFINITE LOVE. 
By Wii1iAmM P. ANGELL. 


Who can measure the depth of the ocean 
of Love, 
By standing alone on the shore! 
Who can measure the breadth of the 
ocean of Love, 
Before the long voyage is o’er! 


Open wide are the gates of the City of 
God 
For man to the end of his days, 
Though he smart neath the lash of his 
Father’s own rod 
*Tis thus He can fathom His ways. 


For the prayer of the heathen to God- 
all unknown, 
Is heard and remembered above: 
And the prayer from the heart of the 
Christ lighted one, 
Is answered abundant in love. 


For the Infinite Love has the patience 
that wins,— 
He waits through the time-laden years; 
The return of the prodigal burdened 
with sins, 
Inspired by a hope while he fears. 
Lake Minnetonka, Minn. 


‘expressed appreciation 


Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1124 Park 
Road, Washington, D. C] 


TOPIC FOR TWELFTH MONTH IQ, 1900. 
OUR CHRISTMAS GIFTS, 


Mart. 2: 1-11. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


_Second-day, Twelfth month 13th. God’s 
gift to us. II Cor. 9: 15. 

Third-day. Christ’s gift—Himself. Eph. 5: 
25-27. 

pen tay: The heart to God. Prov. 23: 
23-26. : 

Fifth-day. The life to service. Rom. 153 


I-5. 

Sixth-day. Substance to the poor. I John 
FILA OTO. Meee 

gonventb saat Ourselves to Christ. Matt. 4: 
18-22. 


The law of the Christian life involves 
as a fundamental principal the very 
opposite of the law of physical life, for 
the one grows by giving and the other 
by getting. And because we are in such 
large measure animal, and_ influenced 
and even controlled by the suggestions 
and habits of the material life, the law 
of giving has to be learned from Him 
who gave the great Gift—His own Son, 
to be Savior of the world. 

A man may give to those he loves— 
wife and children and near friends—but 
in it all he looks for a reward, or there 
is at least the self-gratulation with which 
he regards himself because of his acts. 
One may lay down his life for his 
country, but that is for something he 
regards as his own, with whose fate and 
welfare his own honor and well being 
are involved. But the Christ spirit of 
giving anticipates indeed a result, but 
no enrichment of self in things of time 
or sense, but rather the contrary. For 
the joy that was set before Him, Christ 
endured the cross, but the joy was that 
of redeeming enemies from the state 
of enmity that involved their own eter- 
nal loss into a state of reconciliation that 
bah to them the rewards of everlasting 
ife. : 
_ Gratitude is pleasant and_ pitifully 
infrequent, yet to govern giving by its 
manifestation or its lack is to miss the 
spirit of Christmas; and in all of the 
daily round we have to fall back on a 
better and surer reward than that of 
: for effort and 
sacrifice. ‘The sense in which “Christ- 
mas comes but once a year” is too nar- 
row if construed literally. It is the 
renewing memorial, the reiterated moni- 
tion, the lesson and spirit of which 
must go with us for the next three hun- 
dred and sixty-four days or its single 
observance is meaningless. The Babe of 
Bethlehem is no day’s incident. He 
makes the age and epoch of the world, 
dating time anew;.and unless our year is 
filled and rounded in Him, a carol and 
gift on Christmas but spell mockery; 
for we knew His will and did it not. 

Christ’s gift is life, and ours is to be 
the life He made possible, rendered to 
Him in an expression that goes out to 
the least of His brethren. Where it 
ceases of manifestation, we find reason 
to doubt the continuance of the life; and 
where life fails the divine Gift has been 


rejected, but its fruitfulness is His 
glory. 
Self-reverence, self-knowledge,  self- 


control; these three alone lead life to 
sovereign power !—Tennyson. 
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Events and Comments 


The people of Alabama have voted 
down constitutional prohibition. The 
issue was hotly contested and _ the 
reformers were beaten by a majority of 
about 15,000. 

Judging from this election and those 
on local option which preceded it, it 
would seem that large sections of the 
State are in favor of prohibition, but 
that the people as a whole are not yet 
ready to dispense with the saloon. 

The Supreme Court of Ohio recently 
handed down an important decision 
which should have a beneficial influence 
with young men who take thought of 
the future. A Hancock County glass 
blower joined a fraternal insurance com- 
pany and took out a policy for $3,000. 
Afterward he became a bartender and 
died. ‘The society refused to pay the 
insurance on the ground that the policy 
prohibited the insured’s engaging in the 
business of dealing in intoxicants. ‘The 
daughter sued the society for the money, 
and the case’ was decided by the 


Supreme Court, the other day, against | 


the daughter and in favor of the society. 


‘The House of Lords 


English 
vote of 350 to 75 and the King has pro- 
robed parliament thus referring the con- 
test to the people. An election will be 
held next month. ‘The Liberal leaders 
are forcing as an issue the question of 


the Lords’ power to veto any bill regu- | 


lating taxation which have been passed 
by the Commons. Meanwhile the Pro- 
tectionists have seized the opportunity 
to advocate a revision of the tariff, while 
the Lords are discussing the details of 
the bill in question. Their principal 
objection to the bill is that it contains 
a number of provisions that are not 
strictly financial, and that in this way 
the Commons are attempting to deprive 
‘them of their constitutional right to act 
on all measures except those regulating 
taxation. 


The war between Church and State 
in France has reached an acute stage, 
neither side showing any disposition to 
compromise. Mothers of Catholic 
pupils in the young girls’ school at 
Chassigny-sous-Dun, in Saone-et-Loire, 
made a public bonfire of the interdicted 


(Continued on page 786.) 


has | 
rejected the Lloyd-George Budget by a | 


i} 
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the most nutritious 
food and the most 
dainty and delicious 


Baking Powder 
Absolitely Pure 


No fretting over the biscuit 
making. Royal is first 
aid to many a 
-cook’s success 


eytnaonA PHY, TYPEWRITING and 


407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 


MIMEOGRAPHING. 


MARY M. KITE 


PH 
Telephones 


ILADELPHIA 
f Bell, Walnut 52-10 
( Keystone, Race 70-09 


Prices Moderate 
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of their Meeting House. 


AUSTIN C. LEEDS, President, 


EES 


1a 


been so beautiful in their quiet lives.’’ 


’ “* I have received a most unique postal, issued by you. 
K It has on it two dear old Friends sitting on the high seat 
It is charming to those who love 
the denomination, and the memories of those who have 


QUAINT QUAKER POST CARDS, exquisitely printed, on cream tinted card, 
in art brown doubletone ink, 11 subjects, postpaid, 30c. Or, 3c. each; 2 for 5c.; 
postage extra, 1c. for each order of 5 cards, or less. 


The Leeds & Biddle Company, 


I,. P. B. LEEDS, Sec'y and Treas. 


921 Filbert Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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YOUR OWN CHRISTIAS ABD 


Following a promise made to ourselves 
last Christmas we are this year prepared 
to design and print those little private 
message cards used so much in England. 
To those who have never run across this 
interesting idea we would explain that it 
consists of a message original with you or 
a quotation from some source which you 
particularly advise and either signed by 
you or with printed signature. This mes- 
sage is mailed a few days before Christmas 
to your friends. It generally consists of 
a card or a little folder. Last year we 
printed several for different persons. 

It is not very expensive: when you 
consider the number of people you can 
reach and the fact that it has been manu- 
factured especially for you. We have 
samples which we will be glad to mail. 


THE BIDDLE PRESS 
Publishers 


1010 Cherry Street Philadelphia 
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Mr. John Stewart Kennedy’s Unconditional Bequest to the American Bible Society of seven hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars ($750,000) we are advised cannot be applied to meet 
Mrs. Russell Sage’s offer for an endowment 


Two Hundred and Thirty-Seven Thousand Dollars ($237,000) 
are yet Needed in Subscriptions before December 31, 1909 


{| Sixty-three thousand dollars ($63,000) have been issues in China alone were four hundred and eight thou- 
pledged since our last Bulletin, making a total of two sand (408,000) volumes. ‘The issues of the entire pre- 
hundred and sixty-three. thousand dollars ($263,000) | ceding year in China were five hundred and _ ninety- 
pledged, of which one hundred and forty-eight thou- | four thousand (594,000) volumes. Last year the Society 
sand dollars ($148,000) have been paid in. . issued eight hundred and thirty-two thousand (832,000) 
| Mr. Kennedy’s gift is a weighty endorsement both English Scriptures, the largest in its history. 

of the needs and methods of the Society. “It was { TWENTY MEN AND SEVENTEEN WOMEN 
natural to him to insist on the clearest possible plans HAVE SUBSCRIBED ONE THOUSAND DOL- 
and the most effective and economic methods.” (Edi- LARS ($1,000) EACH TO THE ENDOWMENT 
torial New York Times.) ' FUND. WILL YOU NOT JOIN THIS COMPANY? 


{ The Society has only one work, that of translating, 


publishing and distributing the Holy Scriptures without {IF NINE PERSONS WOULD GIVE US 


purpose of profit and solely for the building up of the TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS ($25,000) 

Kingdom of God throughout this nation and through- EACH, OR TWENTY-THREE PERSONS. TEN 

out the world. It has attended to this single task for THOUSAND’ DOLLARS ($10,000) EACH, WE 
ninety-three years. Its issues were never so large or SHOULD HAVE WHAT WE NEED. WILL YOU 
r its work so far-reaching as to-day. The last six months’ !| BE ONE? 


SMALL GIFTS ARE AS GLADLY WELCOMED AS LARGE ONES 
Why not respond immediately that the Christmas holidays may find this great gift 
complete for the wider circulation of the Book that tells the Christ story to the world! 


Send pledges or money contributions to-day to WILLIAM FOULKE, Treasurer, Bible House, New York City, N. Y., 
or to any of the Agency Secretaries of the American Bible Society. 


Pattern Sale of William, 
ae Yarnall 


Dress Goods mur rnes fede C. ahiPaaina sean 


LINE CUTS 


COLOR WORK 118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


——— = 


oo 


About 5,000 yards of fashionable 
and seasonable Dress Goods, in e ° d 
lengths for suits, coats, skirts. Each ; h Pr id f f { f an H t C 
Pattern has a ticket showing number € OV en l e rus 0. 
of yards, regular price and Sale price. 

Almost every desirable weave of Black OF PHILADELPHIA 
and Colored Dress Goods is included—a Office, 409 Chestnut St. 
sweeping end-of-the-season clean-up. 


Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus belonging to stockholders, $4,000,000 


$8.00 Patterns at $3.00 Insures Lives and Grants Annuities, Collects and Remits Incomes, 
$10.00 Patterns at $5.00 Pays Interest on Deposits, Receipts without charge for 
_ $14.00 Patterns at $7.00 Acts as Executor, Administrator, wills deposited, 
$16.00 Patterns at $8-00 Trustee, Guardian, Committee, Rents Safe-Deposit Boxes, $5 upwards 
$17.50 Patterns at $8.75 Assignee, Receiver, Agent, etc. Assumes Care of Real Estate. 


: $17.50 Patterns at $10.50 
All Trust Funds and I k 
$20.00 Patterns at $15.00 Bed OME ane the count ike’ Cece ct 


$21.00 Patterns at $10.50 | 


= Gh ate OFFICERS 
Saar any OVER Leela: AG ASA §. WING, President DAVID. G. ALSOP, Actuary 
purchase in a Christmas box if you | T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
, I eel | JOS. ASHBROOK, V-Pres. and Mer. Ins. Dept. SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 5 
say so. Need we suggest the practica | J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 
ift possibilities this Pattern Sale of 
. uf ve ; ‘ us DIRECTORS 
ress Goods offers? Aisle 6,Centre =| wigraR RROWN ROBERT M. JANNEY FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGB 
RICHARD WOOD MARRIOTT C. MORRIS JOSEPH ASHBROOK 
ASA S. WING FRANK H. TAYLOR JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 
STRAWBRIDGE & [ JAMES V. WATSON JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 
WM. LONGSTRETH JOHN B. MORGAN HENRY H. COLLINS 
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THE Quaker Calendar, 1910 
a) or 


“THE originators of The Quaker Calendar present this year a 
calendar which they confidently believe will meet with 
even a more hearty reception than its predecessors. Dealers 
who are well posted on the calendar market, predict a very 
large demand for THE Quaker Calendar, 1910, which is 
the biggest value offered for 35c. (37c. postpaid.) 


The artists, Elizabeth V. Murray and Amy C. Sharpless, have been 
greatly favored in their portrayal of Quaker character and dress. The 
faces of the men are strong yet withal kindly, and there is a purity and 
sweetness of expression in the faces of the women and children which is 
characteristic of Friends, but which is rarely so beautifully depicted as in 
these drawings. 


The text accompanying the illustrations adds greatly to their interest, 
and much care has been exercised in its selection. 

There are six leaves, of trichromatic paper, on which the iflus- 
trations are exquisitely printed in rich art brown doubletone ink, the peb- 
bling of the sheets adding greatly to their artistic qualities. 

The imitation leather cover is cut at the top, so the leaves will turn 
readily, is printed in two colors of ink and embossed, and is tied with 
silk cord, manufactured especially for use in this calendar. 

The titles of the illustrations are : 

No. 8 The Bride 


No.2 In the Gallery—Women No. 4 Quilting 
No.3 On the Way to Meeting No. 9 Exhortation 


In envelope, amply protected by pasteboard, ready for you to mail. Size, 514//x8//” 
35c. each; 4 doz. $2; 1 doz, $3.85; postage extra, 2c. a copy 
or New Year Gift 


No. 10 Mother and Children 


Appropriate Xmas 


The Leeds & Biddle Co. 
Publishers 
9213 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


L. P. B. LEEDS, Sec’y & Treas, 


AUSTIN C. LEEDS, President 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN at his best all 
SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. through the year 1910 in the Franklin Story 


— z Calendar. Here is the gift for your friends 
We particularly invite the attention of the readers of “The who are fond of Colonial history and to 

American Priend"’ to this column. It will be found useful for wit the thrift a ferik Spey 

almost everyone whe wishes te advertise. The cost is sc. per om 4 rl an sterling 


worth of 


ine each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less Franklin are more than a name. Price, 75 
than 2sc. Cash with order. cents, postage paid. FRANKLIN PRINT- 
ING CO., 520 Ludlow Street, Philadelphia, 


AGENTS WANTED—To sell 
Calendar for 1910.” Five leaves; new draw- 
ings for this year, printed in two colors. POSITION WANTED for an active mid- 
Liberal commission and as little trouble as dle-aged man; care of gent’s country or 
possible make this a desirable article to | suburban home, with tenant house and gar- 
take orders for. One agent last year sold | den. Box .85, Fountainville, Bucks County, 
nearly 100 copies. Full particulars will be Pa. 
given if you will write The Biddle Press, 
Publishers, 1010 Cherry Street, Philadelphia. 


“A Quaker | Pa. 


The Quaker Calendar, 1910 


Agents wanted in every Quaker com- 
munity in the world, to sell this, the 
most popular Quaker Calendar ever pub- 
lished, and the biggest value offered for 
35¢. (37¢, postpaid). ‘It is the most char- 
acteristic of the Quaker peace and plain- 


EVERY LOVER OF DICKENS (and who 
is not?) will want a copy of the Dickens 
Story Calendar for 1910. You probably have 
several friends to whom this calendar will 
be the most acceptable present you can 


think of. There are 53 splendid Dickens ness.”’ “Quaintest of all is the Quaker 
stories and lots of illustrations. It’s a Calendar.” » Send 37c. forsample, and ask 
practical calendar, too. Price, $1.00, post- for our liberal terms and helps for agents 
age paid. FRANKLIN PRINTING CO., 520 TH LEEDS & BIDDLE Co., Publishers 


Ludlow Street, Philadelphia, Pa. g2t Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Continued from page 784.) 
text-books used by their daughters. At 
other places in that commune Catholic 
girls withdrew from the schools. At 
Bayonne, where the priests have refused 
absolution to children attending the pub- 
lic schools in defiance of the clergy’s 
warning, the parents have retaliated by 
refusing to contribute to the support of 
the Church. Pope Pius says that the 
Catholic bishops are performing their 
apostolic duty, and that present events, 
“instead of depressing, should animate 
Catholics to defend their religious 
rights.” He also declares: “France is 
making war on the Church with the aim 
of undermining the foundation of Chris- 
tianity. Catholicism is suffering perse- 
cution by the French government under 
the pretext of separating State and 
Church.” With the Pope against the 
government, the fight is likely to be long 
and bitter. 


Year by year the busy life of the great 
centers has fascinated multitudes of 
country boys and girls. ‘The result has 
been a rambling homestead deserted 
except for the old folks. The lights of 
the gay avenues shine upon an increasing 
throng, while miles away the harvest 
moon looks down upon strangely quiet 
villages. But the lure of the crowd has 
its antidote. Several weeks ago the 
school superintendents of twelve South- 
ern States spent a fortnight investigating 
forces for rural betterment in the upper 
Western States. In Page County, Iowa., 
they found their most rewarding data. 
For two days they toured the district in 
automobiles. The schoolhouses without 
exception were well-equipped, cleanly, in 
excellent repair and with devoted and 
progressive teachers. On its rounds the 
deputation witnessed instruction in soils, 
milk tests, the principles and practice of 
corn-judging, work in farm arithmetic, 
and in one village school, which offered 
commercial, manual training, sewing and 
cooking courses, the superintendents 
were served with an elaborate luncheon 
by the pupils. 

The most valuable result of this varied 
and practical instruction touches the 
whole community. “It was the universal 
testimony that not a farmer in the county 
had escaped the influence of the work.” 
Not all of them have co-operated, but 
these exceptions are reported as “peep- 
ing through the fence to see how we do 
it and then going back of the barn to 
practice it.” The duties of farm life, 
made enjoyable at school, lead the boy . 
to the agricultural college, thence back to ° 
the farm. ‘To the new revival of inter- 
est many of the farmers ascribe their 
prosperity. ‘The ultimate effects on the 
home and social life need only to be 
suggested, and the whole idea seems to 
have been productive of a sort of rural 
renaissance. 


In considering the progress of the 
almost world-wide movement for protec- 
tion of forests, an interesting review has 
just been made of the work in China— 
a country which is so often cited as an 
example of the evil effects of deforesta- 
tion. 

The Germans have the credit of being 
the most skillful foresters in the world 
and it is only natural that they should 
be the pioneers in this work in China. 
When ‘T'singtau was occupied by the 
Germans about eleven years ago the 
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GIFTS THAT ARE 
DIFFERENT 


The Dickens Story-Calendar 
Compiled by J. LINTON ENGLE 


Contains 53 
complete Dick- 
ens stories, se- 

my lected for their 
-| humor and pa- 
5} thos, such as 
“Mrs. Micawber 
Will Never De- 
sert Mr, Micaw- 
Past OS a. 
Welier’s Valen- 
tine,’ the ‘* Fu- 


neral of Little 
| Vell,” etc. Each 


# | miniature of 

| the famous 

9 drawings of 

a ‘‘Phiz,” Cruik- 

shank and 

other noted Dickens illustrators. The size 
of the calendar isgx 11inches. The sheets, 
one for each week, are bound with brass 
rings and suspended by a rich blue cord. 
All Dickens lovers will welcome this calen- 
dar as they would no other gift. Price, 

$1.00, postage paid. 


POSTAGE PAID 
Washington ibs Ad atbeh its ° 
Lincoln 
Franklin aS as 
American Flag-Calendar 


Bibliomaniac’s Calendar 
Children’s Calendar: - 


Franklin Printing Company 
518 Ludlow St., Philadelphia 


hills were found bare and barren, with | 
only a sporadic growth of scrub pine and | 
Plans for reforestation were at | 
once made, and about 2,965 acres have | 
already been planted. About half of this | 
is planted in acacias, the balance in pine, | 


weeds. 


larch, walnut, oak, ash, maples, and 
alders. 
been that the point has already been 
reached where the sale of timber can be 
made. 


It is particularly remarkable that this 


work should have been so successful in | 


view of the difficulties to which the 
plantation was subjected. The rainfall 
is light and lack of moisture consider- 
ably retarded the development of the 
trees. 
and other insects have been so destruc- 
tive that thousands of Chinese boys and 
women are now engaged annually to 
destroy them. During 1908 over 7,000,- 
000 caterpillars were ‘gathered by hand, 
smashed, covered with lime, and after- 
wards used as fertilizer. In addition to 
these enemies, Chinese thieves are 
another source of difficulty, and on one 
occasion a band of 36 was captured in 
the act of stealing wood. In spite of 
these drawbacks, however, the work has 
been so successful that the Chinese Gov- 
ernment is now undertaking forestry 
schemes in a number of places under 
advice from. German experts. 


Johnny came home the other night in | 


high glee, wearing the arithmetic medal. 
“What is that for?” asked his mother. 
“That’s the prize for doing examples,” 
said Johnny. “I did this one: ‘If our 
new baby weighs eleven and a_ half | 
pounds, and gains an ounce each day’— | 


So successful has this planting | 


Various species of caterpillars | 


Wit you used your tools as bee 
as a carpenter does his— they'd 
never rust. Just before putting 
them away, rub a few drops of 
Household Lubricant overthem. 
Then they’ll keep their edge 
| and won't rust. 


HOUSEHOLD 
| Lubricant 


should be used for 
eveything about the 
house that needs oiling 
—for sewing machines, 
bicycles, clothes wring- 
ers, etc. It will not 
corrode or turn 
rancid. Sold by 
dealers everywhere 
=a in the handy can 
CH j0USEHOLDYE that can be closed 
EU tvenicant 4 with its own spout. 


F'srromeos" 3) STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
——————————— (INCORPORATED) 


—T 


‘cause you told Mrs. Smith she did yes- 
terday—how much will she weigh when 
she’s twenty years old?’ And the answer 
was, 466 pounds. And the teacher said 
I earned the prize.”—Ex. 


Call of the West 


Our first year has more than met our expectations. We have secured 
5440 acres of this incomparably rich, SUB-IRRIGATED, alfalfa land, 
that cost almost $200,000.00. That has a present selling value of 
fully $250,000.00. That when it is all seeded to alfalfa, will pay 
10 per cent. interest on $1,000,000.00, or 50 per cent. annually on 
its cost. We have secured a Building Fund of almost $20,000.00. 
Our own Cement Brick Plant is turning out 6,000 bricks per day. We 
are building a Meeting House, with an auditorium to seat 800, and 
toilets, baths, library, reading room, pastor’s study, etc., all to cost 
$6,000.00. The bricks are on the ground for our twelve-room minister's 
residence, to cost $3,000.00. This month we begin making brick for 
our Institute building, to cost $15,000.00. Yes, our first year has been 
unexpectedly successful, a truly delightful, Divinely “‘charmed”’ life. 


@ But the long open door to secure our best land at one-third of its 
actual value is closing. The inevitable awakening to the real value of 


SUB-IRRIGATED, alfalfa land has come to this part of the West. 


ALFALFA VALLEY, 
FRIENDS SETTLEMENT 


HERBERT J. MOTT, Caretaker 


FRIENDS MEETING—Home Missionary 
FRIENDS INSTITUTE—Educational 
FRIENDS ALFALFA MEAL MILL—Co operative 


SCOTT CITY, KANSAS 


A new railroad is being built that runs for FORTY MILES through 
the heart of this valley. Ajtong its line five new towns are being built. 
Prices are rapidly advancing on land and are certain to go to very 
high figures within a few months. Before the advance in prices we 
secured contracts on about 1,000 acres, that Friends can now secure at 
the old prices, if this land is taken quickly. If we can act promptly, 
we can save from $10.00 to $20.00 an acre over present prices, and at 
least 50 per cent. over prices that Friends will be paying next spring. 
This is our CALL. This is the time. We need your help. e can 
help you. 


@ Onur alfalfa product this year is selling for about $80.00 an acre gross, 
and $40.00 net. We can depend on $25.00 an acre net, and expect 
double that. For urther facts and particulars, please address the 


Caretaker, HERBERT J. MOTT 


PERKINS & CO:, Lawrence, ‘Kans. 
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FINANCIAL 


Time to Re-Invest 
FIRST MONTH Ist, (910 


Prepare now for good investments in Seattle. 
WRITE TO 


HENRY C. ASH 
1207 Alaska Building SEATTLE, WASH. 


Beautiful California 


We having settled in Southern California, in 
one of the most favored spots ean find homes and 
investments for any one coming to California— 
the best paying Orange Groves, the most profit- 
able Alfalfa Ranches, and desirable homes. 

Send for booklet and see what we have, or 
let us meet youat the train. 


Western Realty & Investments Co. 


W.L. Malone, 434 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
or J. B. Harvey, Ontario, California 
REFERENCES: Rev. J, W. Malone. Cleveland, Ohio 


Judge L, M. Harvey, Indianapo.is, Ind. 
6 % 


NET TO | FARM 
LENDER | LOANS 

Write for up to date map of the new state and 
descriptive papers of our high grade first mort- 


gage loans on improved real estate in Eastern 
Oklahoma, the richest agricultural country in 
the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third value. 
All securities personally inspected by a salaried 
employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance Com- 
panies and Individuals who have invested in 
our mortgages for years. 
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WALTER B. PASCHALL, Pres’t 


ATOKA - = OKLAHOMA 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment—tested by our cas- 


tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 
est wherever investors desire. ‘Vrite for booklet and list. 


ELLSWORTH Anpd JONES. 


IOWA FALLS, IOWA. 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and 
Oklahoma, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 
per cent. Safest form of investment; no 
fluctuations in value; securities personally 
inspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 
cent. of our valuation. Collections made 
without expense to Investor. Long and suc- 
cessful experience. References furnished. 
Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Joseph J. Dickinson Frank M. Reed 


A NEW FRIENDS SETTLEMENT, 


At Spring Lake, Lamb County, Texas. 
This is not an experiment, but a reality; 
and Friends everywhere that are looking 
for a good opening in a fine country, where 
land is cheap, climate very desirable, good 
water, plenty of rain in growing season, 
and where we raise an abundance of almost 
everything we plant, should investigate at 
once. Land can be*had in any size tracts, 
from 160 acres up, at from $15.00 to $20.00 
per acre. About half cash, balance on 8 
years’ time at 6 per cent. interest. For 
further information write GEO. O. CAR- 
‘PENTER, Plainview, Texas, P. O. Box 562; 
or S. W. DOWNS, Spring Lake, Texas. 


% 


For 34 years we have been paying our cus- 
tomers the highest returns consistent with 
conservative methods. First mortgage loans 
of $200 and up which we can recommend after 
the most thorough personal investigation. 
$25 Certificates of Deposit also for savings investors. 


Ask for Loan List No. 702. 


25 SURE-BLOOMING BULBS 


Here are 25 sure-blooming bulbs,;all seasonable for Twelfth 
and First months. The collection is made up of 9 choice kinds, 
including two bulbs of the Chinese Sacred Lily, a flower used by 
the Orientals in decorating their temples at their New Year 


Season. The list is as follows: 


ai Chinese, /Sacred! Lilies: sits ens aes ie 
Narcissus; Dbl. ; Roman? <5 cs see 
Daffodil, large flowering.......- 
Tritiiat |) Buse siasiejalelolvrem en tere ' 


Oxtalis: wanixed) COlOES .5.. nee veins slain ie 
Tuberous rooted Begonia........--.- 
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I 
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3.44 , 
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3, SAttle, Gem*Calla, Lily... asec oa 


You will be delighted with the bulbs. 
and they are sure=-blooming. 


Chinese Sacred Lily 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND and 25 Sure-Blooming Bulbs (postpaid) . . 


THE GARDEN CALENDAR 


By ELLEN P. WILLIAMS 


Offers practical advice at the timeit is needed. On the 
very day that you should spray your rose bushes, to 
prevent the rust from forming, it tells you to UO it and 
how to do it; if you want advice as to your pansies, 
peonies, larkspur, violets, altheas, fruit trees and grape 
vines, or even your vegetables, you have it in THE 
GARDEN CALENDAR, and you have it WHEN you want it. 
There are 365 sheets in the calendar pad, conveniently mounted 


on an attractive mat board; on the upper part of which isa 
reproduction in full colors of a most delightful and refreshing 


Tulips, White, Red Variety.......... 


25 Sure-Blooming Bulbs (postpaid) .... . 


Catalog price 


Eikvs (als ae) de wlesy cin teinuel “18 


MA ei » -$.99 


‘They are the very best 


$2.15 


garden scene. 


Absolutely flexible, may be 
rolled without injury to 
binding or sewing. 


tative. No other 


history so 


expressed. 


young people. 
trated. 


Book (postpaid) 


Price, boxed (postpaid)... ......- 
THE AMERICAN FRIEND and this Calendar (postpaid) 2,25 
THE AMERICAN FRIEND and { 7 Site Blooming Bulls | ¢¢ 


THE STORY 
OF QUAKERISM 


By ELIZABETH B. EMMOTT 


The story of Quakerism—always 
popular—is told from its rise to the 
present time in an interesting nar- 


covers the whole field of Quaker 
completely. 
points are, well chosen and well 
Written especially for 
Cloth bound, 
Price, postpaid.......$1.35 


The American Friend and _ this 


1010 ARCH STREET - 


.. . $1.00 


SER) 
Size, 74 x14 inches 


WEBSTER’S UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY 


Gave such general satisfaction last year that we have 
decided to continue it asa premium. We offer, however, 
the thin paper edition which is in every way superior to 
last year’s book. It contains all the words in the English 
language in ordinary use, with definitions embracing the 
various shades of meaning. Synonyms and Antonyms 
are given with each word. Among the features are: 


f : 
2.99 & 


Dictionary of Prefixes and Suffixes; Names of Men and Women ; 
Mythological and Classical Names ; Foreign Words and Phrases ; 
Colloquialisms ; Dictionary of Words adopted by the Simplified 
Spelling Board; Maps of the World and of the United States in 
colors. 1000 pages. Size, 544x8 inches. 


Bound in French Morocco, and reinforced in all 
necessary parts. 


Price (postpaid) i 5!"si.4 je). gua: wet nt et ee oe ee 
THE AMERICAN FRIEND and this Book (postpaid), 2.80 


single book 


Salient 


Iilus- 


BRIGFLATTS MEETING HOUSE 
The oldest Friends Meeting House now standing 
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» The frozen beggar asks a boon 


’Mid frosty dawns and sparkling snows. 
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December 


The ruddy hearth-fires gleam and glow 
Across the weird December snow; 
The rabbits race beneath the moon, 


At doors that never turn away 

A helpless waif near Christmas Day. 
The happy children*free from school 
Enjoy each hour of happy Yule, 

With merry, merry, harmless noise,— 
Dear rosy girls and ruddy boys! 

From wide old kitchens comes the sound 
Of doughnuts rolled and spices ground; 
The pantry shelves are heaped full high 
With apple tart and pumpkin pie. 

So comes the Christmas Day and goes, 


Then, as the closing of the year, 

With solemn portent draweth near, 

The family by the evening fire, 

Crowned with content and heart’s desire, 
Thank God for all the blessings given 
That make this earth a door to Heaven. 


—Joun Russet, Haves, 
From the Farm Calendar for roto. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1.50 A VEAR #& w& vw PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY THE 
AMERICAN FRIEND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1010 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA 
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Time to Re-Invest 
FIRST MONTH Ist, (910 


Prepare now for good investments in Seattle. 
WRITE TO 
HENRY C. ASH 
1207 Alaska Building SEATTLE, WASH. 


Beautiful California 


We having settled in Southern California, in 
one of the most favored spots can find homes and 
investments for any one coming to California— 
the best paying Orange Groves, the most profit- 
able Alfalfa Ranches, and desirable homes. 

Send for booklet and see what we have, or 
let us meet youat the train. 


Western Realty & Investments Co 


W.L. Malone, 434 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
or J. B. Harvey, Ontario, California 
REFERENCES: Rev. J. W. Malone. Cleveland, Ohio 


Judge L. M. Harvey, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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descriptive papers of our high grade first mort- 


gage loans on improved real estate in Hastern 
Oklahoma, the richest agricultural country in 
the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third value. 
All securities personally inspected by a salaried 
employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance Com- 
panies and Individuals who have invested in 
our mortgages for years. 
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On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment—tested by our cus- 
tomers for 36 years, We collect and remit inter- 
est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list. 


{ELLSWORTH Anp JONES. 
IOWA FALLS, IOWA. 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and 
eGklahoma, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 
ger cent. Safest form of investment; no 
wfluctuations in value; securities personally 
“Amspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 
cent. of our valuation. Collections made 
without expense to Investor, Long and suc- 
essful experience. References furnished. 
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25 SURE-BLOOMING BULBS 


Here are 25 sure-blooming bulbs, all seasonable for Twelfth 
. and First'months. The collection is made up of 9 choice kinds, 
including two bulbs of the Chinese Sacred Lily, a flower used by 
the Orientals it1 decorating their temples at their New Year 
Season. The list is as follows: 


Catalog price 
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3 You will be delighted with the bulbs. They are the very best 
Chinese Sacred Lily and they are sure-blooming,. 
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THE GARDEN CALENDAR 


By ELLEN P. WILLIAMS 


Offers practical advice at the timeit is needed. On the 
very day that you should spray your rose bushes, to 
prevent the rust from forming, it tells you to DO it and 
how to do it; if you want advice as to your pansies, 
peonies, larkspur, violets, altheas, fruit trees and grape 
vines, or even your vegetables, you have it in THE 
GARDEN CALENDAR, and you have it WHEN you want it. 
There are 365 sheets in the calendar pad, conveniently mounted 


on an‘attractive mat board; on the upper part of which isa 
reproduction insfull colors of a most delightful and refreshing 


garden scene. 
Price, boxed (postpaid)) ) 5 5G wen e ea et eo OLO 
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WEBSTER’S UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY 


Gave such general satisfaction last year that we have 
decided to continue it asa premium. We offer, however, 
the thin paper edition which zs in every way superior to 
last year’s book. It contains all the words in the English 
language in ordinary use, with definitions embracing the 
various shades of meaning. Synonyms and Antonyms 
are given with each word. Among the features are: 


Dictionary of Prefixes and Suffixes ; Names of Men and Women ; 
Mythological and Classical Names ; Foreign Words and Phrases ; 
Colloquialisms ; Dictionary of Words adopted by the Simplified 
Spelling Board; Maps of the World and of the United States in 
colors. 1000 pages. Size, 5%4x8 inches. 


Bound in French Morocco, and reinforced in all 
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purest autobiography in the language.”’— 
Wm, E. Channing. 

“Its author, the man who, in all the 
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Reviewer. 
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than 250 pages—A perfect literary 
and religious gem. 
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A NEW EPOCH IN MISSION WORK. 

Two of the greatest movements in the modern his- 
tory of missions are associated with a haystack. In 
fact; the modern missionary movement was born out 
of a prayer meeting held by some Williams College 
boys gathered around a haystack. This was in 1906. 
The centennial of that haystack prayer meeting was 
the occasion for the birth of the second great move- 
ment. On the day of the haystack centennial a 
prayer meeting of business men was called in New 
York City. The afternoon was desperately stormy, 
but 75 men came—25 times as many as were at the 
original prayer meeting. 

Samuel B. Capen, Boston, was the leader of the 
meeting, and the men continued in prayer from 3 
until 6. In the evening they met again, and there 
started the movement, now known as the Lay- 
men’s Movement. It is a movement of inspira- 
tion, rather than organization, and the primary 
aim is to stir the Christian men of America, 
and eventually of the world, to a realization of the 
real business now before the Churches of Christ. 
The method is the holding of conventions in the large 
cities, which bring together the working laymen of 
the city and surrounding country and give them the 
best and fullest light available on the problems of 
missionary service, and the formation of communi- 
ties to keep the fire burning until the next convention. 

I shall point out a few of the great, inspiring ideas 
which are at the heart of the Laymen’s Movement: 

1. Christianity in its very essence is a missionary 
religion. Its epochs of power have been times when 
the members of the Church have forgotten themselves 
and have lost the self-centered attitude, and have 
flung themselves with inspiration and enthusiasm into 
the tasks of the world. To be a Christian in any 
genuine sense is to be a transmitter. To be a Chris- 
tian of the apostolic succession is to be a person 
who is doing something to bring Christ into contact 
with men who need him. 

2. The line between home and foreign missions 
is an artificial lime and must disappear. Our aim 
must be world-redemption, and the question of which 
country is not vital. No country is yet truly Chris- 
tianized. The cities and the rural districts, even in 
the most Christian land, contain among their inhab- 


itants many who are as ignorant of the true way of 
living as are those who inhabit the foreign field, and 
many customs prevail among us which are essentially 
pagan. Without question, however, the need is far 
greater and conditions incomparably worse in the 
so-called heathen countries, and these countries, both 
at home and abroad, can be brought into accord with 
Christian ideals only by the combined efforts of 
Christian believers—some working in one field and 
some in another as the way opens for service, but 
every Christian being a missionary somewhere. 

3. The missionary sought for now is not so much 
a person who can preach as a person who can show 
the people, where he works, how to find their lwes and 
use them efficiently. He will begin with the body © 
and show them, as Dr. Grenfel does, that he can cure 
their ills and heal their pains and make them strong. 
He will teach them how to work with well-directed 
skill, how to use their hands and their minds, how 
to develop their resources, and how to be liberated 
from the enslaving and hampering conditions which 
the ignorant past has fixed upon them. And as he 
cures and teaches and liberates, he will find an easy 
avenue to their souls, and will make them see the 
power and the life of Christ’s religion. 

4, As the artificial lines between home and 
foreign missions are to disappear, so, too, are the 
artificial lines between denominations. ‘The natives 
who are being won from pagan religions must be 
spared the spectacle of warring Christian creeds and 
hot disputes over ‘forms and ceremonies. That 
means either that only one denomination should 
work in a given region or that all the denominational 
workers in a foreign country should draw together in 
a co-operative union, so that there may be the fewest 
possible marks of difference between the types of 
Christianity. Already the artificial lines are vanish- 
ing abroad, and they are growing much thinner at 
home. 

5. Every effort must be bent to the work of train- 
ing and preparing native leaders. The best mis- 
sionary is the one who makes himself, as fast as 


possible, unnecessary because he has prepared leaders 


out of the race on the foreign field to do the work. 
The best helpers are those who prepare the way for 
the elimination of themselves, and it is already pre- 
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dicted by farseeing missionaries that in many coun- 
tries the natives can take charge of the mission centers 
within fifty years. 

6. Finally, the Laymen’s Movement calls for a 
steady increase, year after year, of contributions to 
the work of missions. Very few churches yet 
average one dollar per member. The missionaries 
are expected to make their spiritual conquest of the 
world on a sum less than that spent annually for 
chewing gum! Now, the leaders of the Laymen’s 
Movement are resolved to change this state of things. 
They are pushing the amount of contribution up each 
year. Last year the churches of Philadelphia con- 
tributed for foreign missions less than $300,000. 
Next year, under the inspiration of the laymen’s 
convention, the Churches have pledged $425,000, and 
when that is reached, the goal will be set a big notch 
higher. 

We are living in momentous times. The forces 
of evil are great, but the forces of righteousness are 
great, too, and are steadily increasing in power. The 
Laymen’s Movement is only three years old, and 
already it is affecting the entire face of the earth, 
because God is in it. R. M. J. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


President Taft’s initial message to Congress is 
remarkable for two reasons: First, for what it omits; 
and second, because it is a revelation of what might 
be called the Taft method. It does not outline the 
administration’s policy on a single great political 
issue. The demand for revision of the Anti-Trust 
Law is dismissed with a promise to bring the subject 
to the attention of Congress at “the first convenient 
opportunity.” Likewise the improvement of water- 
ways, the reclamation of arid lands and the conserva- 
tion of natural resources will be treated, so we are 
told, in a special message at “an early opportunity.” 
Just what constitutes an “opportunity” for the Presi- 
dent is now the crucial question. 

The platform on which President Taft was elected 
was clear and emphatic, and his speeches since elec- 
tion have been reassuring. It was only natural, there- 
fore, to suppose that his initial message would 
recommend .action on at least one important issue. 
To be put off at this time with promises is a little 
disappointing even to his friends. According to one 
report, there are two theories current in Washington 
as explanations of the message. One is that the 
President so delayed beginning work upon it that 
he did not have time to put his views in shape; the 
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other, that, having written strong recommendations 
bearing upon the vital problems of the hour, he was 
induced to cut them out, because they were not likely 
to harmonize with the purposes of the powerful 
leaders in Congress. Speculation of this kind, how- 
ever, overlooks the fact that the President may have 
good reasons for withholding these recommendations 
at present, and that he is sincere in believing that 
special messages will be more effective. Neverthe- 
less, the fact that such gossip is current is evidence 
of not a little disappointment. 


Our difficulty, no doubt, is partially due to the 
fact that we are not accustomed to the Taft method, 
which is so different from the bold, outspoken style 
of his predecessor that we are apt to draw hasty con- 
clusions. 


The reserve and respect for Congress which char- 
acterize the language of the message is doubtless an 
index of the spirit which will prevail at the White 
House during the present administration. For con- 
servative minds it augurs harmony and stability, but 
for more progressive men it lacks decision and force. 
For example, in speaking of postal savings banks, 
the President says: 

“T am convinced that the people desire such banks, and am 


sure that when the banks are furnished they will be produc- 
tive of the utmost good.” 


Or, having called attention to the yearly deficit in the 
postoffice department, he passes the matter on with 


the grace of a Chesterfield: 

“T commend the whole subject to Congress, not unmindful 
of the spread of intelligence which a low charge for carrying 
newspapers and periodicals assists. I very much doubt, how- 
ever, the wisdom of a policy which constitutes so large a sub- 
sidy and requires additional taxation to meet it.” 

Again, he deplores the delays in the administration of 
civil and criminal law, but he does not venture more 
than an opinion: 

“In my judgment, a change in judicial procedure, with a 
view to reducing its expense to private litigants in civil cases 
and facilitating the dispatch of business and final decision in 
both civil and criminal cases, constitutes the greatest need in 
our American institutions.” 


He makes only six recommendations. One of 
these, that for publicity of campaign contributions, 
is “urgent.” Two others, that for ship subsidy and 
that for the reorganization of the State department, 
are “earnest.” The others are just plain recom- 
mendations: 


“T recommend the enactment of a statute forbid- 
ding hereafter the issuing of any injunction or restraining 
order without previous noticey and a_ reasonable 
opportunity to be heard on behalf of the parties to be 
enjoined. : 

“T recommend the admission.as separate States of 
New Mexico and Arizona, 


ee 
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“With respect to the Territory of Alaska, I recommend leg- 
islation which shall provide for the appointment by the Presi- 
dent of a Governor and also of an executive council 
which shall have legislative powers sufficient to enable it to 
give to the territory local laws adapted to its present growth.” 

The most radical part of the message is the Presi- 
dent’s program for the new tariff board. In spite 
of the boast of Senator Hale on the floor of the Senate 
in the closing hours of the tariff fight, that the pro- 
vision for the tariff board limited the President to 
the use of the board in the administration of maxi- 
mum and minimum provisions of the law, neverthe- 
less the President announces his intention to make 
something substantial out of the board. 

“I have the power to direct the tariff board and to secure 
information as to the cost of production of such goods in this 
country and the cost of their production in foreign countries. 
I have, therefore, appointed a tariff board consisting of three 

_members, and have directed them to perform all the duties 
above described.” 
This power to investigate comparative prices is 
just what the reactionaries in Congress do not intend 
to let the board have, and since Senator Hale is 
chairman of the committee on appropriations, it will 
be interesting to see how he and the President adjust 
their differences. 


[For THe American FRIEND.] 
THE LORD WORKING WITH THEM. 
BY JONATHAN B. WRIGHT. 


Mark 16:20. “And they went forth, and 
preached everywhere, the Lord working with them, 
and confirming the word by the signs that followed. 
So let it be.” 

They went forth in obedience to the command of 
Jesus in the great commission. His first word to 
them and us is, “Come.” ‘Come unto me, all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest. Take my yoke upon you and learn of me.” 
But when the lesson was learned, it would have been 
treachery to Him and to the world to have kept it 
to themselves. So His final word to them and us is, 
“Go.” Go ye into all the world and tell the glad 
tidings to every created thing. 

They went forth to carry out the program of the 
Father; for Jesus came to reveal the Father not 
to the few, but to the many. They were to tell the 
good news to a world lying in wickedness. They 
went forth because they had a message for every man 
under heaven. And they preached everywhere that 
men should repent and turn to God. They found 
men wandering in forbidden paths, and called upon 
them to turn about. They found men blindly grop- 
ing in the dark, and they led them into the light 
and anointed their eyes. They found men seeking 
the unknown God, and they led them into His pres- 
ence. They found men hungering and _thirsting 
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after they knew not what, and pointed out to them 
the beauty and blessedness of righteousness. They 
found men sadly conscious of a deep unrest, and 
they showed them how to find the God of peace. 
They found men seeking and longing after personal 
happiness, but each one seeking it where it has never 
yet been found—in the gratification of his own sel- 
fish desires. They taught the world that supreme 
selfishness is the great sin that condemns the world, 
and self-seeking is a delusion and a snare of Satan. 
They taught how to become the sons of God and par- 
takers of the divine nature. They taught men that 
they must first give themselves to God, and then, 
as God should lead them, to the service of others. 

This was their message. To some it was the bab- 
ble of fools. But to many it was the voice of God 
calling them to a higher life. 

And they had the promise of the Father, for the 
Lord worketh with them. He became their partner 
and fellow-worker. He worked in them through the 
Holy Spirit, making their tongue a flame of fire that 
kindled conviction everywhere. He also worked 
with them in preparing the ground for them before- 
hand, that the seed might not die and become unfruit- 
ful. The Lord still does so in multitudes of cases. 

Wayland Hoyt once felt an impression late at 
night to go and visit a busy, rich man of his acquaint- 
ance. At first he felt inclined to put it off on 
account of the inappropriate hour; but he prayed over 
it, and it seemed right to go. When he came to 
the house, he found the man up and wide awake 
and exercised by such deep conviction that he was 
approachable on the subject of his own need of a 
Saviour as he perhaps never would have been by day- 
light or in business hours. 

The signs by which the Lord confirmed the word 
were chiefly of three kinds—the gift of tongues, the 
gift of healing, and the transformed life. Of these, 
the last was the one that was of supreme importance. 
In all the ages the transformed life has been regarded 
by intelligent men as the essential sign of the believer. 
And it appealed to men and preached to men and 
reached men as nothing else had been able to do. 

With what keen good sense did Paul write to the 
church at Corinth: “I thank God I speak with 
tongues more than ye all. Howbeit, in the church 
Thad rather speak five words with my understanding, 
that I might instruct others also, than ten thousand 
words in a tongue.” Paul was willing to be used 
in any way that would help anybody. But he had 
the most confidence in what appealed to the good 
sense of aman. He had a message for men, and he 
longed intensely for a short-cut means to convey it. 

The gift of healing, then as now, often accom- 
panied the gift of the Spirit. But the healing of 
the soul was the main thing, and the bodily healing 
was the result of the other. For when a body is 
sick, nature makes a heroic struggle to heal it. 
And a clean heart and a conscience void of offense 
are among the best medicines. 

There are some now who say: “If we expect God 
to heal us, we will dishonor Him by doing anything 
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to help in the process.” Do they preach that doc- 
trine about getting daily bread? No; they pray to 
God and trust in Him as though it all depended on 
Him, and then get busy as though it all depended 
on themselves. If farmers, they work early and 
late. They read the farmers’ journals and attend 
the farmers’ institutes, and eagerly seize and apply 
the latest discovery of science. With what results 
do they co-operate with God? A few days since, I 
stood in a Quaker’s cornfield, 60 acres in size. I 
saw the men husking out a crop of corn that averaged 
80 bushels—at the present price of corn, worth $40 
to the acre. The men kept busy as - 

though it all depended on them. 
That is the way the Quaker farmer 
co-operates with God. 

How does he do when he wants 
his children to enter into the bless- 
ings of a religious life? He prays 
to God as though it all depended on 
Him. And then he goes to work as 
though it all depended on the parent. 
He instructs his child. He teaches 
him to pray and read the Bible. He 
supervises his reading and guards 
him from debasing companionship. 
He takes him to the Sabbath-school 
and meeting and the revival service. 
He wisely encourages the child in 
every way he knows how. And thus 
he co-operates with God in the work 
of conversion, which only God can 
do. If he did anything short of this, 
how could he dare ask God for con- 
verting grace on his child ? 

In the care of their own religious 
growth they soon discover that they 
must constantly co-operate with God in a daily life of 
devotion and service, or they will backslide from the 
highest experience. 

Why not use the same common sense in the case 
of divine healing? Why not pray to God and trust 
in Him as though it all depended on Him, and then 
get to work as though He expected us to co-operate 
with Him as in everything else? Let the mother’s 
tender heart go out in every act of service. Let 
the trained nurse be sent for if needed, and have 
the help of the skilled physician, who knows and 
uses the latest discovery of science in wresting the 
poor, sick body from the power of disease. Then, 
and only then, do we dare ask God to heal our 
bodies, when we are ready to co-operate with Him 
to the fullest extent. : 

The world is moving even now in this direction. 


The Immanuel movement, whatever immaturities it | 


may now manifest, is a step in the direction of com- 
bining the advantages of faith and science. The 
doctors have long known something of the value of 
faith in themselves and their remedies. Some of 
those most profoundly versed in the science of ‘medi- 
cine are coming to realize as never before the possi- 
bilities of faith in divine aid as a means to be used 
in therapeutics. Wilmington, O. 
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[For Tur AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
FRIENDS INSTITUTE, PHILADELPHIA. 


BY E. MARSHALL SCULL., 


Friends Institute, Philadelphia, has just opened 
for the use of its members larger and more con- 
venient quarters in its building at 20 South 12th 
Street. The new portion is contained in a second 
floor, which has been added to the one-story structure 
erected in 1892. 

Thousands of Friends visit the institute. during 
the course of a year, and hundreds of committee 
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meetings are held there. It fills a large place in the 
community.. — ne 
The institute is centrally located, in the heart of 
Philadelphia. It adjoins the Friends meeting-house 
on 12th Street between Market and Chestnut. On 
these thoroughfares run the most important surface 
and subway street cars, carrying thousands of per- 
sons daily to and from the crowded shopping and ~ 
business district of the city. The institute is only 
a few steps from the largest department stores and 
the majority of the shops of Philadelphia. Founded 
in 1881, it has continuously served as a meeting point 
for Friends during the daytime, as a convenient place 
to spend a short time while resting, as headquarters 
for committees representing many kinds of benevolent 
interests, and as a reading room and social gathering 


spot during the evenings. 


The institute was a one-story building until this 
fall, when the new second floor was added, containing 
a hall, four rooms, and dressing rooms for men and 
women. A separate rest room for women is furn- 
ished in the new quarters, and the others are divided 
by movable walls and disappearing glass partitions 
so that they can be thrown into one room or made 
independent as desired. A door from the hall leads 
into the tea meeting room of the meeting-house on 
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the second floor. The first floor, as one enters} from _ 
the yard, presents a large reading and writing |room, | 
with the leading magazines at hand. The next room 
is cut by a folding partition into two, one of which 
is the office of the general secretary, who is daily in 
attendance. She has on file a large amount of 
information on subjects of interest to Friends\ and 
may be called on to do typewriting, addressing: and 
other similar work for members. Parcels ma 
checked and left at the institute for the convenience 
of members, and umbrellas borrowed on rainy ‘lays 


and receptions to distinguished visitors, as well js 
to Friends from other places who have newly made 
their homes in Philadelphia; have been features a} 
the activities of the institute. It is aimed to carry\ 
out the inspiration of the founders that here a wel- | 
coming hand should be extended to any member of | 


TRANSCONTINENTAL SKETCHES.* 

Our friend, IJ‘liza B. Chase, Philadelphia, has 
written a very /interesting book of legends, lyrics 
and romances, which she has picked up on her vaca- 
tion tours in jiortheastern and middle Canada and 


on the Pacifi¢ coast. We give herewith two of the 
legends: 


Lhe Mysterious Light of Cap Noir. 

For ma‘ty years on Cap Noir, the eastern point 
of Maria,/a strange light was seen, dancing and 
moving about in the most unaccountable manner. 
At one moment it would rise like a column of fire 
into the air, at another time it would fall like a 
meteor ; then it would seem to leap over the point and 
drop into the sea, afterwards appearing again in the 
same spot on the hillside. The habitans tell this 
story about it: In the time of the war for the pos- 


our Society who is a stranger in this city. \sesffion of Canada, a French vessel, pursued by an 


Friends in every locality are requested to notify 
the general secretary, Margaret P. Wickersham, of 


MAIN READING ROOMS, GROUND FLOOR. 


any members coming or moving to Philadelphia, o 
changes of their Philadelphia addresses, and also D 
place the institute on mailing lists of all periodical : 
reports, or other material which may be of intere 
to Friends. 

Address the General Secretary, Friends Institut, 
20 South 12th Street, Philadelphia. 


If to do our duty is to be eccentric, let us pe 
eccentrie.—Albert William Macy. 


There is more discipline in adversity than in pips- 
perity if we have the tact to find it and the ood 
sense to profit by it—Albert William Macy. 


|Enplish warship, steered its course into the bay at 
this point for refuge. A boat was lowered from the 
side of the richly-laden merchant- 
man, and in this 13 men swiftly 
rowed to the shore. Their object 
was to hide a chest of gold which they 
brought with them. On reaching the 
point, they drew lots to see which of 
the men should remain to guard the 
treasure. ‘The one to whom the lot 
fell was forced to swear a solemn 
oath, by land and sea, by night and 
day, by the ruler of the nether world, 
that he would be faithful to the trust 
through life, unless relieved of the 
charge by his returning comrades; 
and even after death, would haunt the 
spot, should no one come to take his 
place. To secure the fulfilment of 
this vow, his wicked companions 
then and there put him to death and 
buried him with the treasure. The 
ghostly light was supposed to be the 
spirit of the’ murdered man, and 
many persons who, tempted by the 
hope of recoyering the treasure, ven- 
tured into the haunted spot, fled in 
terror and told blood-curdling stories 
of the horrible phantoms and frightful sights which 
they had witnessed. The light is seen no longer ; 
perhaps some adventurer,/ bolder than the rest, suc- 
ceeded in discovering the gold and carrying it off, 
and thus gave rest to the unquiet spirit. 
The Treacherous Friend. 

In olden times there were two Indian villages of’ 
considerable importance/in this region, one at Resti- 
gouche, the other at the Basin (Bay) of Gaspé. The 
braves of these villages met once when following the 
chase, and afterwards fmnoked the calumet together. 


* The book is profusely ilustrated from pencil and water 
color drawings made by the writer. Published by The John 
C. Winston Co., Philadelphia. Price, $1.50. 
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Then the Gaspésians gave an enchanting description 
of their country and invited the Indians of Resti- 
gouche to come there and establish themselves, saying 
that it was a much better place to live. The fol- 
lowing spring the chief of the Restigouche Indians 
set out with many canoes and came to Gaspé, where, 
after he had examined everything, he said to his peo- 
ple, “Comrades, we would do as well to live at home ; 
let us return,” and they set out on their homeward 
journey. When they arrived at the cape, since called 
Désespoir, they camped, and the chief \said to his 
people: ‘Continue on your way to Restigouche; I 
will soon follow; you will not be much in advance 
of me; it is not fitting that a chief should return 
empty handed.” All embarked except one, who 
begged that he might remain with his chief, who, 
without distrust, granted permission; and a wigwam 
was built near his own for the one he believed \to be 
his friend. . 

The huts were on the summit of the promontory. 
About a week after the building of the cabins\ at | 
Cap Désespoir, a horrible tempest burst upon the 
land. When night came, to add to the horror of the) 
storm its profound blackness, in the midst of the bel- 
lowing of the tempest the savage believed that he 
heard cries, and ventured out, though the storm was 
appalling and the sea breaking in fury on the 
promontory. He ran to inform his sachem, and the 
chief immediately rushed to the summit of the cape 
to carry succor to the drowning, .to save some life 
if that were possible. 

The debris of a vessel was scattered on all sides, 
the crew drowning while raising lamentable cries, 
asking in vain help of God and man. While the 
chief, stupefied and powerless, gazed on this scene 
of despair, his companion, gliding behind hin, 
pushed him into the abyss, where his cries mingled 
with those of the sailors of the wrecked vessel. 
After having assured himself that his victim had 
truly perished, the traitor ran to the wigwam of his 
chief, and feigning deepest sorrow, ‘The Sagamore 
has been carried away by the sea,” cried he, “and his 


last words were, ‘Take care of my wife.” “Ah, } 


wretch!” cried she, “it is thou who has killed him, 
and after having taken away his life, thou wishest 
to have his wife!” She rushed out, came to the 
shore, and in her despair, calling upon her husband, 
threw herself into the sea. 

Not long after, the other Indians returned, search- 
ing for their chief. The traitor feigned sorrow, 
related to them the story of the storm and shipwreck, 
telling them that their chief, wishing to save some- 
one, had been carried away by a wave, and that his 
wife in frenzy had thrown herself into the same 
abyss. His comrades, however, did not half believe 
this story. Arrived at Restigouche, they assembled 
the magicians, or medicine men, of their tribes, who 
after deliberating, decided that the savage had killed 
his chief. Despite his protestations, they bound the 


false one to the stake and shot arrows at him until, ° 


after he had acknowledged his crime, death released 
him from the torture. 


Missionary Department. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to the editor, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


THE CUBAN NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


The young people’s societies and the Sunday- 
schools of Cuba held their third national conven- 
tior: in the city of Cienfuegos (hundred fires) the 
16th-18th ult. Cienfuegos is a city on the south 
coast of Cuba of considerable commercial importance. 
There are three Protestant Churches in the place— 
Presbyterian, Baptist and Methodist. The last 
named is the only one which has a building of its 
own as yet, the others being established in native 
houses. Many of the guests were entertained at 
the Presbyterian mission, being given their meals 
there and sleeping in other houses where arrange- 
ments had been made to receive them. The eating 
together was a very enjoyable feature of the conven- 
tion. 


One encouraging feature of the convention was 
the large part taken, both on the program and in 
conducting the business, by the native Christians. 
A spirit. of deep earnestness and sincerity was felt 
from the very first, and was manifested throughout 
the long morning and afternoon sessions by the con- 
tinued presence of from 200 to 250 people, mostly 
young Cubans. At the night sessions the church was 
crowded to its utmost capacity with from 400 to 500 
persons. The work in Cuba is in its formative 
stage, and so better organization was the principal 
work of the convention, yet the spiritual interest 
was high and the papers presented by young natives, 
both men and women, showed a grasp of Christian 


j ethics and methods of work surprising and gratify- 


ing. ; 
Great interest was created in the first session by 
the announcement, by the general secretary of the 
Louisiana State Sunday-school Association, that they 


| were prepared to offer Cuba the support of a general 


secretary for Cuba for a term of three -years if 
Cuba would meet certain requirements. This gen- 
erous offer was received with much gratitude, and 


‘before the close of the convention the Cuban National 
, Sunday-school Association was organized, with an 


executive committee of 33, on which Friends are 
represented by Z. L. Martin and Arthur Paine. 

It was also announced that an American company 
had bought land near Cardenas to establish a relig- 
ious center, something after the order of a Cha- 
tauqua. It would also be a place where weary and 
sick workers could retire for rest in a congenial 
Christian atmosphere without being at the expense, 
oth of time and money, of going to the States. 

The Friends from eastern Cuba were represented 
ly Melchor Soler, Gibara; Ana Parejas, Holguin, 
end Chas. C. Haworth, Banes. The convention was 
a source of encouragement to all the delegates, and 
having been there and seen something of how the 
work is growing in Cuba and taking deep root in the 
hsarts of the young people, we thanked God and took 
equrage. Cuartes C. Hawortn. 


- [Twelfth month 
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Things of Interest Among Ourselves 


Since the death of his beloved wife, Asher Mott is making 
his home with his son at 164 Emmitt Street, Topeka, Kan. 

The current number of the Friends Missionary Advocate 
contains a history of Friends missions by Eliza C. Armstrong, 
which is a most interesting and valuable contribution. 


William G. Hubbard, Goldsboro, N. C., called at Tur 
AMERICAN FRIEND office as he passed through. Philadelphia on 
his way to attend the National Civic Congress, which con- 
vened in New York the 8th inst. 


Helen M. A. Taylor has been made a member of the 
National Board of the Y. W. C. A. of the United States. She 
has also been appointed to lead one of the Bible classes at 
the conference at Geneva, Wis., next Eighth month. 

Anna §. Leggett, Batavia, was warmly welcomed by Friends 
in Brookfield, N. Y., on the 28th ult. She held three meetings 
by which several persons were led into a deeper experience 
in the Christian life, and the Church generally was encouraged 
and strengthened. 


Milo S. Hinckle, pastor in the meeting at Jonesboro, Ind., 
recently assisted the local pastor, Leanah Hobson, in a series 
of meetings at Lewisville. [he meetings resulted in several 
conversions and renewals. ‘The ministry was practical, 
strong and forceful. 


James V. and Eva Watson Geary, who labored four years 
in the Friends mission at Kotzebue, Alaska, are spending the 
winter in southern California. John M. Watson and their 
adopted daughter are with them. ‘Their address is R. L., 
140 D, Long Beach, Cal. 

Julian and Josephine Hackell held a series of meetings at 
Plainfield, Indiana, from the 14th ult. to the rst inst. The 
power of God was manifested in the work from the first 
session and about thirty-two persons were definitely blessed 
and the Church was strengthened in spiritual life. 


After a rough voyage across the Atlantic Ocean, FE. J. and 
Deborah G. Rees landed in New York on the 25th ult. 
(Thanksgiving Day) from their field of labor in British East 
Africa. Both are in need of rest and the latter of special 
medical care. A few days were spent with Friends in New 
York before proceding to Vermilion Grove, Ill., where mail 
will reach them. 


Friends at New Holland, near Wabash, Ind., have just 
remodelled their meeting-house at an expense of about $400. 
Ira C. Johnson, evangelistic superintendent of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting, was present on Twelfth month 5th and 
preached the dedicatory sermon. ‘The meeting is in a very 
prosperous condition under the pastoral care of Mary Mc- 
Vicker, Marion, Indiana. 

Levi T. Pennington won the Earlham College oratorical 
contest last week, and will represent the college in the State 
inter-collegiate contest next year. His oration on “The Evo- 
lution of World Peace” is practically the same as that with 
which he won the State and National peace contests last 
spring. ‘Thos. Jones won second, and Hugh Jenkins third 
place in the college contest. 


Richard Haworth recently preached a series of First-day 
evening sermons on “Modern Heroes of Apostolic Faith,” 
treating successively the lives of David Livingstone, William 
Carey, Stephen Grellett, Griffith John, Elizabeth Fry and John 

Paton, and speaking once on the “Heroic in Christian 
Life.” The series of seven discourses proved very popular 
and the large attendance of young people was especially 
noticeable. 


Charles S. White, Muncie, Indiana, writes us that the health 
of his son, Dillwyn, is such that the physicians have ordered 
a complete change of climate. His wife and two children will 
spend the winter at Imperial, Cal., and next summer will go 
on to her people near Spokane, Wash. Charles White will 
remain at Muncie and complete his year there as pastor. 
Daisy Barr has been secured to conduct a series of meetings 
beginning the first of the year. 


. The first number of the new Friends paper, The Central 
Friend, has reached us. It is to be a monthly published under 
the auspices of the Ministers’ Alliance and Educational Asso- 
ciation of Kansas Yearly Meeting, with Edmund Stanley, 
editor-in-chief; L. Clarkson Hinshaw, assistant editor; 
Edgar H. Stranahan, managing editor; Henry C. Fellows, 
manager. The paper in make-up and contents is a credit to 
the staff and deserves the hearty support of Kansas Friends. 

The meeting at Jonesboro, Ind., has experienced a very 
healthy growth during the past few months. The building 
has been repaired at an expense of about $300.00. A furnace 
heating equipment, new chairs, a book-case and fresh wall 
paper make it.a very pleasant and comfortable place to wor- 
ship. The congregations are increasing. Leanah Hobson, 


» pastor at Lewisville, Ind., held a two-weeks’ meeting at Jones- 


boro from Tenth month 22d to Eleventh month 7th. 


Her 
preaching was strong and convincing. 


With a membership of 2,211 Fairmount, Indiana, Quarterly 
Meeting furnishes the following list of octogenarians: 

Nancy Bell, 80; Asa Bond, 80; John Suit, 80; Susan Gra- 
ham, 80; Aaron Sands, 81; Hiram Pearson, 81; Joseph Hill, 
81; Hugh Walker Wilslow, 82; Louisa Wallthall, 82; Martha 
Winslow, 83; John Seale Sen, 83; Dr. Allen Moon, 83; Henry 
Hollingsworth, 84; Sallie Newby, 85; Elihu Small, 86; Nancy 
Dougherty, 86; Noah Harris, 86; Christian Swaford, 86; 
Elizabeth Andrews, 87; Lydia Carey, 87; Rachel Small, 87; 
Ephraim Smith, 88; William Wollen, 91, and James Fort, 93. 


Wichita Quarterly Meeting was held at Argonia, Kan., the 
3d to 5th inst. Every meeting except Friendswood, Texas, 
was represented. A sleet and snow storm on Seventh-day 
made it impossible for many of the Argonia Friends to attend. 
No ministers from outside the quarter were present, but 
Lewis I. Street, of University Meeting, was much favored in 
his message both Sixth and Seventh-day. Robert Norris, 
Topeka, secretary of the Kansas State Temperance Union, 
spoke Sixth-day night, Abijah Cox on Seventh-day night, and 
Daniel Pickett on First-day morning and evening. Argonia 
Friends served lunch at the meeting-house on Seventh-day 
and all enjoyed the social hour. Revival services continued 
after the close of the quarterly meeting, conducted by Charles 
Lescault, Cherokee, Okla. 

The inauguration at Wichita, Kansas, of a Friends Book 
Supply, is certainly worthy of notice. It is under the care of 
the yearly meeting’s Book and Tract Committee and under- 
takes to supply Friends and Friendly people west of the 
Mississippi, particularly all midland Friends, with cheap and 
good religious literature. It will keep a small stock of the 
best current Friendly books and pamphlets, of other important 
works of permanent value, of American Standard Revision 
Bibles, and some works on Peace and Arbitration. It will 
order books at reduced prices for Friends and others near or 
far. It is hoped that some person or persons will donate to 
the yearly meeting trustees permanent funds, the interest 
from which can be used to aid the committee in putting this 
literature within the reach of Friends, funds similar to the 
Mosher and Murray Funds in New York Yearly Meeting. 

Myrtle Alverson Newlin, whose obituary we publish this 
week, was born in Lawrence, Kan., Second-month 21, 1887. 
She was the daughter of Joseph H. and Arabella §. Newlin, 
Fresno, Cal. She had a bright career before her, with the 
hope for much usefulness, as she graduated with high honor 
from Stanford University with the class of 1909 and was 
intending to continue her education and fit herself for teach- 
ing. As there were very few Friends in Fresno and no meet- 
ing, her mother asked her a few months before her death if 
she did not wish to join some other church, but her reply was 
that she would rather remain a Friend. 

A beautiful life has been given to gladden many other lives, 
and it has been taken to strengthen the bonds to nobler living 
with a large circle of friends and relatives. Her life was not 
in vain. 

Martha R. Moore, whose obituary appears elsewhere in this 
issue, lived in Portland, Me., for the last eighteen years, and was 
an active member of the Friends meeting, in which she held 
the office of overseer. For many years she was secretary of 
the Associated Charities, and at the time of its reorganization 
she was retained as assistant secretary. ‘This position she 
held at the time of her death. She was born in Windham, 
Me., in 1844. She studied at Moses Brown School, where she 
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afterward taught for ten years. She taught at Oak Grove 


Seminary, Vassalboro, Me., for one year and also in Rich- 
Her early life was spent in Milton, Ind. She 


mond, Va. 
afterwards moved with her family to Indian ‘Territory, 
whence she went to Portland. She is survived by three sons, 
Charles, Albert and Rufus. Young and old alike always found 
in her a sympathetic friend, and her wholesome, hopeful out- 
look on life endeared her to all who ever felt the cheerful 
impress of her spirit. 

Bangor Quarterly Meeting was held at Albion, Iowa, 
from 26th-28th ult. Six pastors and four resident ministers 
attended. In the meeting on ministry and oversight, Sixth- 
day afternoon, messages were delivered by N. M. Hodgin, 
Fred Comfort, Birdie V. Batchelor, and others. Sixth-day 
evening the W. F. M. S. Quarterly Union held a public meet- 
ing in which Birdie V. Batchelor gave an address made up of 
Bible quotations calculated to deepen interest in the cause and 
increase the sense of obligation to make mission work as 
widespread as possible. The religious meeting Seventh-day 
morning was addressed by Birdie V. Batchelor, Laura Paul 
and N. M. Hodgin, all of whom gave helpful thoughts. After 
a basket dinner the business of the quarterly meeting was done 
in unity and fellowship. The Gospel meeting Seventh-day 
evening was an occasion of blessing. Dr. William E. Shaffer, 
an elder of Nevada Monthly Meeting, brought a message. On 
First-day morning the message was given by Friend Pruitt, 
followed by Samuel Jay. The quarterly meeting closed First- 
day evening after a stirring sermon by James T. Malloy, a 
Friend and evangelist from Albion. 

On the 6th inst., the golden wedding anniversary of 
Clarkson and Mary R. Dilks Griffith was appropriately 
observed by a reception at their home in Oak Park, IIL, 
attended by about 125 relatives and friends, including a num- 
ber from Richmond, Ind. The home was simply, but beauti- 


fully, decorated, and light refreshments added to the pleasure ' 


of the occasion. A purse of gold coin was presented, also a 
little token of good wishes, artistically lettered in gold, by one 
of the donors. 

These Friends were united,in marriage at the Old North- 
ern District Meeting-House, Philadelphia, being respectively 
the son and daughter of Aaron H. and Mary P. Griffith, Win- 
chester, Va., and George and Hannah H. Dilks, Philadelphia. 
They have been actively associated with and regular attenders 
of Chicago Monthly Meeting since their removal from Phila- 
delphia some years ago. Their only children were a son and 
daughter, George D. and Helen R. Griffith Bills, both faithful 
members of Chicago Meeting, and the former its treasurer 
for many years. ‘They are also blessed with four grandchil- 
dren and one great grandchild. Two of the grandchildren, 
Nina H. Griffith and Margaret M. Bills, are attending West- 
town Boarding-School. 

John W. Foster recently delivered a stirring address on 
“Peace and Arbitration’ before the Commercial Club of 
Richmond, Ind. The president of the club, who is a Catholic, 
invited Timothy Nicholson to preside at the meeting. He 
did so and embraced the opportunity to present the early 
Christian attitude on the subject and referred to the marvelous 
preservation of Friends in the Irish rebellion, in the Indian 
wars, in William Penn’s holy experiment, and in North Caro- 
lina in the Civil War. Both Nicholson’s introductory remarks 
and Foster’s address were unusually impressive. In conclud- 
ing, the latter speaker said: . 

“For nearly a century peace has been preserved between 
our country and Great Britain and Canada by the submission 
to arbitration of every question of dispute insoluble by 
diplomacy, and they embraced almost every phase of inter- 
en Sees differences, including territory, vital interests and 

onor. 

“In view of all I have said of the horrors of war, its demor- 
alizing effects, its ineffectiveness in settling controversies 
between nations, I feel persuaded that I may confidently 
appeal to the people of Richmond and Wayne County, so 
noted for their intelligence and high standard of morality, to 
labor earnestly for the creation of such a public sentiment 
hostile to war as will restrain our congress from all measures 
which tend to place us in the attitude of a war-like nation. 
I would summon every patriot and follower of the Prince of 
Peace to advocate the creation of a permanent international 
tribunal of arbitration for the settlement of disputes among 
nations, and to bring their influences to bear upon our Gov- 
ernment to exert all its influence for the establishment of such 
a tribunal. I think I have shown that such a realization is 


not the dream of inexperienced enthusiasts, but in the judg- 


ment of many of our wisest statesmen is both feasible and 


desirable. To this end let us pray and labor.” 


The Greensboro (N. C.) Telegram gives an amusing 
account of a “turkey tea” devised by Miriam Harrison 
Myrick as a unique scheme for enlisting the interest of chil- 


dren while taking up a missionary collection. It was a thanks’ 


“giving” affair, and the account, in part, is as follows: 
“The Friends have always been noted as people who do not 
care for ostentation and display, but at the “turkey tea,’ held 


last night at the Friends Church on East Lee Street, the’ 


largest, the heaviest, the most costly turkey that ever graced a 
board in this city was the center of attraction of a large num- 
ber of the most conservative members of that denomination. 

“It measured—well since it belonged to a church affair it 


might be wise to be silent as to dimensions—its weight could’ 


only be valued in gold. 


“Suffice it to say that the stuffing was unusual and savory’ 


to some tastes and required the aid of a large part of the 
audience. 


“The turkey was brought to the church prepared for stuffing, 


and in order to stimulate an interest in the great: “mission” 


of the turkey, each child and a number of others were allowed ° 


to do the stuffing. It was a sight that made the “welkin ring” 
with joyous laughter to see the tiny tots march up, on the 


rostrum and tip-toeing so as to reach the table, put hands full . 


of stuffing inside the honorable bird. 

“The serving was not finished last night, but will be taken 
up in Cuba by Mr. and Mrs. Paine and pushed to completion. 
_“The Bible-school superintendent, Nathan D. Andrews, pre- 
sided over the entertainment. Mrs. J. Clark Wilson led the 
Juniors in their program. A musical program was carried 
out by the choir, assisted by the Sunday-school. Mrs. 
Simeon A. Hodgin was in charge of the refreshments and 


there were recitations by the Junior Christian Endeavor - 


assisted by friends. 
“After the program the ladies served tea and wafers.” 


One of the local papers recently published an encouraging 
report of the work done in the Biblical department of the 
Academy, Fairmount, Ind. In speaking of the increased 
demand for Bible teachers, ministers and missionaries, the 
account goes on to say that “Fairmount Quarterly Meeting is 
one of the centers now trying in an intelligent way to provide 
her young people, to a limited extent, with the means and an 
opportunity to prepare themselves for better and larger ser- 
vice. 

“Last year seven students availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded and spent a part or all of the year in 
special Bible study. They also became quite active in the 
church as speakers and singers during a part of the year. 

“This year 18 students are at present enrolled in the Biblical 
Department of the Academy and a few others are preparing 
to enter later on. These students come from various parts of 
the country. One from Vandalia Quarterly Meeting, two 
from Wabash Quarter, two from Marion Quarter, five from 
Spiceland Quarter, one from Van Wert, Ohio, and the 
remainder from Fairmount. Two of these will complete the 
course this year and receive diplomas and three others are 
planning their work with a hope that they may finish this 
year. 

“Several of the students have regular preaching places and 


some are volunteers to go at the call of the Church when a © 


need is seen.” 

These young people do considerable pastoral work in the 
meeting at Fairmount and have conducted several ‘cottage 
prayer meetings besides having charge of the Sabbath morn- 
ing or evening meeting several times. __ 

Spiceland, Marion and Wabash Quarterly Meetings are 
guaranteeing the tuition of nine needy pupils. The work is 
proving a great blessing to the students taking the work and 
to the quarterly meetings assisting in it. 

_The Academy has at present: the largest enrollment in its 
history of students taking full academic work. There are 
seven teachers members of the faculty. 

Writing concerning the recent Kansas Yearly Meeting, Dr. 
Wm. L. Pearson says: “Although valued Friends favored the 
absorption of the local meetings on ministry and oversight 
into the monthly meetings, and other proposed changes in the 
form of government referred to the yearly meetings by the 
Five Years Meeting, yet the yearly meeting was fully united 
in opposition to such a radical change in the powers and 
functions of the eldership. This decision was the more 
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natural, since for a few years previously, influential Friends 
had felt increasingly concerned for the proper development 
of spiritual gifts and of the service of the elders, and the 
superintendent of the evangelistic and church extension work 
had definitely laid the matter before the yearly meeting, hav- 
ing been for two or three years awakening much interest in 
the quarterly meetings. Fortunately, this concern went even 
deeper than a commendable interest in a practical form of 
government. Its primary purpose was the perpetuation of the 
meetings for worship in their life and power then the Holy 
Spirit as opposed to mere formal services. 

“Through the adoption of the report of a large committee 
appointed two years ago by the yearly meeting on ministry 
and oversight to consider these questions, that body has under- 
taken to help the members of the meetings on ministry and 
oversight to a clear understanding of the gift and calling of 
elders, as well as of ministers and overseer. Hence the 
synopsis of the proceedings of the yearly meeting on ministry 
and oversight shows the definite purpose to attain those ends. 

“Notwithstanding the irregularities in all our church statis- 
tics, which are never free from error two years in succession, 
it is evident that Kansas Yearly Meeting is growing and is 
doing good service for the Kingdom of God. But it is very 
clear that the ingathering is deplorably small and should 
humiliate all of us. 

“The interest on.the part of ministers and workers in the 
home study course, which was originated by the pastor’s 
alliance and is conducted by Friends University Biblical 
School, promises early and marked greater efficiency in the 
ministry and other lines of instruction in the yearly meeting. 
It means greater sympathy with intellectual progress, less fear 
of actual dangerous tendencies in scholarship and_ better 
preparation to avoid them.” 


The forty-first semi-annual meeting of College Park Asso- | 


ciation of Friends convened at San Jose, Cal., the 6th inst. 
From the report to absentees we glean the following: 

The day without was ideal. The ground was newly car- 
peted with yellow leaves, and overhead was one of 


“The sweet, calm days, in golden haze, 
that “Melt down the amber sky.” 


It was fitting that the first utterance by Lydia Cox should 
be in the words of the 19th Psalm: “The heavens declare the 
glory of God, and the firmament showeth His handiwork.” 

Augustus T. Murray, in a sermon on the prayer of our Lord 
for His followers, “that they may all be one,” led our thoughts 
to dwell upon the unity in one body in Christ, which all are 
brought into who are baptized into His spirit, notwithstand- 
ing the many differences in formulated creeds, and in Church 
relations. : 

In further development of the same theme, Joel Bean 
recalled the saying that “we learn in differentiation to com- 
bine in unity.” Apart and alone with God, in the closet and by 
the way, in “the trivial round and common task” we are taught 
and trained as individuals. Here in companionship with 
Christ His inspeaking voice is known. Here, in communion 
with the Father, His will is shown. ‘The soul’s ascent to 
vision is by a solitary way. 

“But all this training and experience is not to find its ter- 
minus in individual life. It is in bringing together and com- 
bining these separate lives and different experiences in a 
united service for our fellow-men, a united worship of God.” 

The president introduced the business to be attended to. 
Brief reports were given of the various charities in which 
our members are engaged, and of the missions in Ramallah 
and Japan, and on behalf of the California Indians, which 
have for years shared our interest and aid. . 

_A recess followed, during which the company, around the 
long tables, and seated out of doors, enjoyed a happy hour of 
social mingling. 

In the afternoon “A Day at the Tuberculosis Clinic,” by 
Elizabeth M. Sherman, was described in an informing and 
riveting address upon one of the very beneficent movements 
of the present day. 

-A sketch of the book, “Light Arising,” by Caroline E. 
Stephen, was well presented by Sarah B. Walton, in a brief 
reference to the life and character of the author, and the 
reading of illuminating passages from her latest book. 

A poem was recited by Helen Vail. 

A reverent, silent pause closed the exercises. 

Daniel A. Williams, who is the missionary at the new sta- 
tion among the Osage Indians in Oklahoma, writes a very 
interesting letter about the work there: “The Indians are 


learning to love us, and we now have much freedom with 
them, What is better, some of them are learning to love 
Jesus also. Last week a full-blood Osage Indian who was at 
one time a councilman in the tribe, died, and his family asked 
us to conduct the funeral. We did so, and all seemed well 
pleased. 

“The Committee on Indian Affairs has bought lots and built 
us a neat five-room cottage, which is now nearly completed. 
In explaining the situation to the Indians we told them that 
this new home is an expression of the love and interest which 
Friends have toward them, and that Friends are anxious that 
they may know the Saviour. The Indians are often touched 
with our pleading. Some have been melted to tears when they 
heard for the first time how wicked men took Jesus and drove 
large spikes through his hands and feet, and stabbed him with 
a great knife until he died, thus expressing His love for us. 

“There is at this place another field of service which is 
close to my heart, but which I do not have the strength and 
time to enter. Some of the white people here have been mis- 
led by unwise teachers who professed holiness, but did not 
act accordingly. ‘They are opposed to church organizations 
and condemn all who belong to them. Then again there are 
many white people who would love to be Christians if the 
matter were properly presented to them, and they had an 
opportunity of a suitable church home. The white people 
plead for us to hold meetings for them, and I do so once a 
month. I only wish it were possible for me to do more. 

“We are praying that our Heavenly Father may send one of 
His servants to this promising field. It is ripe for Friends, 
but must be occupied soon. We now have six white members 
at this place, also seven Indian members; but as yet have not 
organized a monthly meeting. We do not think it wise to 
hold meetings for the Indians jointly with those for white 
men. 

“Several have written to us about the opening of this new 
country for settlers. It was originally announced that this 
would take place the first of Tenth month, but for some rea- 
son the Interior Department at Washington has delayed the 
matter, and the land is not yet ready for settlers. However, 
we think it will soon be. 

“Three hunting companies returned to Hominy this week 
each with a fine deer; others are out hunting. Tomorrow i¢ 
the last day the law allows them to indulge in this sport. 

“This town has doubled in size in the last six months, and 
now has about 1,500 inhabitants. 


BORN. 


YorK.—To Milton and Mabel York, at Elwood, Indiana, 
Twelfth month 1, 1909, a daughter, Bergitta E. 


DIED. 


Atxtnson.—At South Charleston, O., Tenth month 17, 1909, 
Jane Atkinson, daughter of Cephas and Abigail Atkinson 
Bos eighty years. ; 

€ was a member of Mt. Carmel Meeting, near Min 
Ohio, and although prevented by ill health foi seein. 
she was always a firm believer in the doctrine of Friends. 
She was one of eleven children and was the last to pass away. 
Interment was made in the Friends Cemetery at Selma, Ohio. 

FRANKLIN.—At the home of his parents, Carlville, N. Y. 
Ninth month 19, 1909, Arthur S. Franklin, in the sixth year of 
his age. He was the youngest son of Samuel and Anna 
Franklin. 

Moorr.—At Portland, Me.,- Twelfth 
Martha R. Moore, aged sixty-five years. 
land Meeting. 


month 8, 1909, 
An overseer in Port- 


Morr.—At Emporia, Kan., Tenth month 27, 1900, Elvi 
Mott, wife of Asher Mott, an aged Pillennte aad seals 
minister. ‘The body was taken to Barclay, Kan., for interment. 

Newiin.—At the home of her uncle, T. Elwood Newlin 
Los Angeles, Cal., Eleventh month 10, 1909, Myrtle Alverson 
Newlin, daughter of Jos. H. and Arabella S. Newlin, aged 
twenty-two years. 


SHaAptER.—At the residence of her son, Wilberforce Shap- 
ter, 407 West Seventh Street, Chanute, .Kan., Tenth month 
26, 1909, Rebecca Shapter, daughter of Joseph and Hannah 
Pierce, widow of Samuel Shapter, Pleasantville, N. Y. aged 
eighty-eight years. ‘ 
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[Twelfth month 


The International Lesson 


FOURTH QUARTER. 
LESSON XIII. ‘TWELFTH MONTH 26, 1909. 


THE BIRTH OF CHRIST. 


MATTHEW 2: I-12. 

Gowpen TrExt.—And thou shalt call His 
name Jesus, for He shall save His people from 
their sins. Matt 1: 21. 

DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Twelfth month 2oth. Birth of 
Christ. Matt. 2: 1-12. 
Third-day. Herod’s cruelty. Matt. 2: 13- 


23. 
Fourth-day. Simeon and Anna. Luke 2: 


25-40. 
Fifth-day. Sent of God. I John 4: 9-19. 
Sixth-day. Christ’s coming foretold. Isa. 


9: 1-7. 
Seventh-day. The Kingdom of Christ. Ps. 


2: 1-12. 
First-day. The glorified Christ. 
9-20. 


Rev. 1: 


Time.—Christ was born probably in 
the year 6 B. C., though many still hold 
to\ Sub) (Gr fandysomeutor7* biaG eel tats 
impossible to speak with certainty. The 
month also is uncertain. The reason of 
the strange statement that Christ was 
born 5 to 7 years B. C., is that the 
chronology we use was calculated by a 
monk, Dionysius Exiguus, in 526 A. D. 
and he made an error in his calculations. 
Men did not begin to date from the 
birth of Christ until centuries after 
Christ’s coming. In England the Church 
even did not use the Christian style 
altogether until 816 A. D. 

Place—Bethlehem, a _ village about 
six miles south of Jerusalem; at the 
present time it has about 5,000 inhabi- 
tants. 

*Rulers.—Augustus, Emperor of 
Rome; Herod the Great, King of Judea, 
but subject to the Roman Emperor. 

Contemporaries.—Seneca, the Roman 
philosopher; Ovid, the Roman poet; 
Livy, the Roman historian; Strabo, the 
Greek geographer, and ~ Diodorus 
Siculus, the historian. 

Only Matthew and Luke give any 
account of the birth of Christ, and they 
differ in details. It is impossible to go 
fully into the question, but it may be 
said, first, that the differences are not 
so great as to be irreconcilable; and 
secondly, that there was no special call 
for a repetition of the account in the 
Gospel of John; while the absence in 
Mark of any account may have been a 
cause, of one appearing in Matthew and 
Luke. 

No one can fail in reading the nar- 
rations of the birth of Christ to recog- 
nize “their exquisite reticence, their 
beauty and freshness, their purity, their 
complete freedom from any trace of 
morbid reflection or vulgar curiosity;” 
these “are characteristics the significance 
of which we rightly apprehend only 
when we compare them with the fictions 


of the Apocryphal Gospels.” Is it not 
the difference between “reverent 
description of fact and the unclean 


imagination of fiction?” 

The preparation of the world for the 
preaching of the Gospel has been often 
dwelt upon. ‘The civilized world was 
under one strong government and it 
was easy to go from one land to 
another; there was an excellent system 
of good roads which made travel easy 
and safe; the Greek language was 
widely spoken, and understood; there 
were many Jews of the Dispersion hay- 
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ing synagogues everywhere affording 
places to start missionary efforts; it was 
a time of intellectual inquiry, and spirit- 
ual unrest; it was a time of peace. 

1. “In the days of Herod.” ‘This was 
“Herod the Great;” he reigned 38 years 
dying 4 B. C., aged 70. His character 
is indicated by the incidents of the les- 
son. He did much to ingratiate himself 
with the Jews; rebuilding the Temple, 
etc. “Wise men.” Magi, sages. Pos- 
sibly, in the first instance, a class of 
priests among the Persians. They were 
astrologers, physicians, magicians. ‘The 
term is a widé one covering many 
classes. “The east.” An indefinite term. 
It may have meant Persia. To the 
Palestinians it indicated generally the 
country between Palestine and the Euph- 
rates. 

2. “Star in the East.” No attempt to 
identify this star with natural phenom- 
ena has been satisfactory; it is far better 
to look upon the whole incident as 
supernatural. 


3. It meant to him that he might lose 
his throne. 

4. “He inquired of them where the 
Christ should be born.” R. V. The 
Jews, Herod well knew, were looking 
for the Messiah, and their learned men 
would have studied the matter carefully. 

5, 6. The prophecy quoted is from 
Micah 5:2. It is not given exactly as 
it is either in the Hebrew, or in the 
Greek Septuagint. The question is a 
good example of the usual idea of quo- 
tation in those days; to give the sub- 
stance and spirit of a passage, but not 
the exact words. “Rule.” Better, “be 
shepherd of.” R. V. ; 

7. “Then Herod privily called the 
wise men and learned of them care- 
fully,” etc. R. V. He felt that he had 
much at stake. If the people should 


believe that the infant spoken of was 
the Messiah, an insurrection might fol- 
on He wished to learn the age of the 
child. 


8. “Go search out carefully concerning 
the young child.” R. V. The wise men 
had evidently (from verse 10) lost sight 
of the star. Of course the reason Herod 
eae was false; he wished to slay the 
child. 


9. “Lo, the star.” It reappeared unex- 
pectedly. “Stood over where the young 
child.” It would be impossible for a 
star in the heavens so to stand over a 
house as to indicate that house definitely. 
As has been said it is far easier to take 


the whole as a miracle. 


10. Their rejoicing was great, because 
they had found him of whom they had 
been in search. 


11. “The house.” ‘This could hardly 
have been the stable of Luke’s account. 
It is quite allowable to suppose that 
crowd which had come for the census- 
taking had returned to their homes, and 
that Mary and the child were now at 
the inn. The many pictures representing 
the “Adoration of the Magi” as taking 
place in the stable are doubtless quite 
wrong. “His mother.” Joseph is not 
mentioned. “Fell down and worshipped 
him.” ‘The eastern way of rendering 
homage. “Gifts.” It was the invariable 
oriental custom to bring gifts when 
visiting a monarch. (Compare II Chron. 
Q:I, 9-11.) “Frankincense.” A resin _ 
used for incense. “Myrrh.” A resin 
also used for incense and perfumes. 
Both these gums gave an aromatic odor 
when burnt and were highly valued 
and considered gifts suitable for kings. 

12. “Warned.” The word rather 
implies that they had sought counsel. 
“Another way.” ‘This would be very 
easy to do. 
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Christian Endeavor. 


{Communications for this department should 
be addressed te Lindley D. Clark, 1124 Park 
Road, Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR TWELFTH MONTH 26, 1909. 


OUR RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
HOME AND FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


MAtTTHEW 28 : 16-20. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


_ Second-day, Twelfth month z2oth. A mis- 
sionary kingdom. Zech. 8 : 20-23. 
Third-day. The Church the world’s good 


Samaritan. Luke 1o : 25-37. 

Honreeay- Missionary commands. Ps. 
II9 : 2-8. 

Fifth-day. A serious task. Ezek. 3 : 16-21. 

Sixth-day. No shirking. Jonah 1: 1-3; 3: 
1-4. 


Seventh-day. The im i go. eos 
Gist ae pret imperative, go. I Cor. 9 
_ “So, to sum the matter up, the Chris- 
tian missionary motive is threefold; we 
are summoned by God in Christ to join 
with Him in doing that work of saving 
grace toward men which is nearest to 
His heart, and we cannot refuse, loyalty 
to God and Christ constrains us: we 
have received in Christ the best good in 
life, love to men constrains us; the 
world needs the gift and needs it now, 
and the tremendous want constrains us.” 
These words of William Newton 
Clarke’s set forth our responsibility for 
foreign missions with a clearness that 
leaves no room for excuse or equivoca- 
tion. “As the Father hath sent me, 
even so send I you,” can mean only that 
the “extension work” of John 3:16 
rests with those who have come to know 
life through the Son. 

Again, if the Kingdom of Heaven is 
indeed like a treasure hidden in a field, 
or a pearl of great price, for which the 
finder would give his all to become its 
possessor, if our Lord spoke truly as to 
the worth to us of the attainment of 
salvation through Him, then the joy of 
our Own possession ought to impel us to 
bring others to know the same joy. 
Whether or not a man will think it 
important to procure that the Gospel be 
preached to others depends largely on 
the value placed by himself on his own 
experience. “People who say that they 
do not believe in foreign missions are 
usually quite unconscious of the indict- 
ment which they bring against their own 
spiritual experiences.” If we really 
know that “God is love,” love will con- 
strain us to make Him known to others. 

Thirdly, the immediate need of the 
cure for its ills which overlies and 
permeates the whole of the unevangel- 
ized world is impelling. Needs are no 
less real because unrealized. When our 
Lord wept over Jerusalem it was no 
mistaken apprehension on His part of 
their desperate condition that moved 
Him. They were not safe in their 
refusal to be saved; and so we can but 
think of Him still as waiting with out- 
stretched hands for the return of the 
Israel of Abraham according to the 
flesh with no less longing than for the 
rich harvest of the newly evangelized 
peoples who turn to Him, “a nation in a 
day.” ‘The heartbreaking inquiry, “If 
you have known this so long, why did 
you not tell us sooner?” rises insistently 
before every one who realizes the lost 
opportunity of perished millions to 
whose descendants we are so _ tardily 
carrying the good news of the Kingdom. 
' The old prophet foresaw the coming 
of a day wherein the inhabitants of many 


cities would flock to the place where 
Jehovah was known to dwell. ‘Two things 
must be before this shall come fully to 
pass: our lives must witness of the 
grace and beauty of holy living, and our 
words must reach and teach those whom 
we would win to know the secret of 
such lives. What we are and what we 
teach must be alike redolent of the pro- 
gram of redeeming grace, and magnify 
Him whose exaltation means the draw- 
ing of all men to Himself. 


Events and Conments 


For the second time, and with confi- 
dent expectancy that millions of them 
will be disposed of, the little.Red Cross 
Christmas stamps are again on safe, and 
can be bought until New Year’s Day. 
The proceeds will be used by the great 
organization of which Mr. Taft is presi- 
dent to fight tuberculosis. Everyone is 
thus afforded opportunity to give even 


.as small a sum as one cent to this cause, 


which is now attracting world-wide at- 
tention. ‘These artistic stamps, attached 
to letters and packages, do more than 
carry a cheery holiday greeting. They 
spread broadcast the seeds of interest in 
the gospel of good health, and win 
everywhere new recruits for the army 
now advancing on the great white 
plague. Children should be taught their 
significance. 

We had hoped that Dr. Cook’s claim 
to having discovered the North Pole 
would be quietly settled in due time by 
an examination of his records, but it 
seems we are doomed to disappoint- 
ment. His records are now in the 
hands of an investigating committee of 
the University of Copenhagen, but two 
New Yorkers, Geo. H. Dunkle an insur- 
ance broker, and August W. Loose, a 
sea. captain, have come forward with 
affidavits that they faked the records for 
him. The Copenhagen committee has 
promised to make a searching examina- 
tion of the records and to consider all 
counter claims, and we have no doubt 
their finding will be just. However, if 
they should decide in Dr. Cook’s favor 
it seems likely that the controversy in 
this country will go on, since the verac- 
ity of those appearing against him will 
continue to be weighed over against the 
judgment of experts. 


By a decision of the Court of Appeals 
of the State of New York, the saloons 
have been put in the power of the 
churches in a most unexpected way. 
The court named has for the first time 
settled a long-mooted point. The Ex- 
cise Commission of Brooklyn is sus- 
tained in refusal to renew a_saloon- 
keeper’s license because a religious cor- 
poration has erected a building within 
200 feet of the saloon. This saloon had 
been established seven years. The de- 
cision is, in effect, that no matter how 
long a saloon has been established in 
any particular location, it cannot get a 
renewal of its license if a church is put 
up within the prescribed 200 feet of the 
saloon. Until now it has been the cus- 
tom to renew licenses in the cases of 
saloons or hotel bar-rooms that were 
established prior to the erection of 
churches within the prescribed limit. 
This can be done no longer. 


CERTAIN HABITS UNCONSCIOUSLY 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Dorothy Payne—Quakeress, by Ella 
Barnard. Publishers, Ferris & Leach, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Price, $1.00. 

This little book has considerable his- 
toric value, the author having gathered 
her material from original sources. It 
gives a vivid picture of life in the early 
years of the United States, also of that 
unique character, Dorothy Payne, the 
North Carolina Quakeress, who later 
became mistress of the White House as 
wife of President Madison. 

The work is carefully compiled and 
interesting throughout. The book is 
profusely illustrated and neatly bound 
in grey with a vignette of Dorothy 
Payne on the cover. 


The Lays of Quakerdom, by “Ruth 
Plumley.” Reprinted from The Knick- 
erbocker of 1853-54-55. Publishers, The 
Biddle Press, toro Cherry Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Price, 50 cents. 

The deeds of three early Friends are 
told in verse: First, The Execution of 
Mary Dyer; second, The Visit of Mary 
Fisher to the Sultan Mohammed IV, 
and third, James Parnell, the Quaker 
Proto-Martyr. They are - printed on 
tinted paper, neatly bound, making a 
very attractive and interesting little 
book. 


The House of Chimham, by Edgar 
Whitaker Work. Publishers, American 
Tract Society, New York. Price, 75 
cents. 


HABIT’S CHAIN. 


FORMED 
AND HARD TO BREAK. 


An ingenious philosopher estimates 
that the amount of will power necessary 
to break a life-long habit would, if it 
could be transformed, life a weight of 
many tons. 

It sometimes requires a higher degree 
of heroism to break the chains of a per- 
nicious habit than to iead a forlorn hope 
in a bloody battle. A lady writes from 
an Indiana town: 

“From my earliest childhood I was a 
lover of coffee. Before I was out of my 
teens I was a miserable dyspeptic, suf- 
fering terribly at times with my stom- 
ach. 

“T was convinced that it was coffee 
that was causing the trouble and yet I 
could not deny myself a cup for break- 
fast. At the age of thirty-six I was in 
very poor health, indeed. My sister told 
me I was in danger of becoming a coffee 
drunkard. 

“But I never could give up drinking 
coffee for breakfast, although it kept me 
constantly ill, until I tried Postum. I 
learned to make it properly according to 
directions, and now we can hardly do 
without Postum for breakfast, and care 
nothing at all for coffee. 

“T am no longer troubled with dys- 
pepsia, do not have spells of suffering 
with my stomach that used to trouble 
me so when I drank coffee.” 

Look in packages for the little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” “There's a 
Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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One good turn provokes another, and 
still another, so goodness grows. ‘Thus 
“The House of Chimham”—buifded as a 
token of friendship on a little plot of 
ground in Bethlehem, which was be- 
queathed by King David to one of his 
humble subjects, so the story runs, shel- 
tered weary travelers for years, and 
finally became the lodging place of 
Joseph and. Mary on that first far-off 
Christmas eve. 

The book is handsomely gotten up and 
tastefully illustrated, but the story is 
lacking in movement and thought, and, 
though short, it could be improved by 
being considerably abbreviated. 


Human Beings vs. Things, by Ase- 
nath Carver Coolidge. Publishers, 
Hungerford-Holbrook Co., Watertown, 
N. Y. Cloth, $1.00, 

Illustrates how people may become so 
wrapped up in things good in themselves 
that they forget the value of human life. 
An old house full of relics furnishes the 
setting for the story, and the author 
tells how this useless shelter of bygones 
isin time transformed into a place where 
human sympathy and affection blossoms 
and bears fruit. 


Why Friends (Quakers) Do Not 
Baptize With Water, by James H. Moon. 
Publishers, Leeds & Biddle, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Postpaid 25 cents. 

This work is a very clear exposition of 
Friends views on this important subject. 
It is printed on high-grade book paper, 
beautifully bound in white leatherette 
and stamped in silver. 4 


The Farm Calendar, with. verses by 
John Russell Hayes. Publishers, The 
Biddle Press. Price, $1.00, postpaid. 

This calendar makes its appearance 
for the first time this year. It is a gem 
of artistic finish and wholesome inspira- 
tion for country folk. On the cover page 
is a shock of fodder with a field of 
shocks in the background. The gold 
of the autumn sun is just visible on the 
dry blades. For each month there is a 
beautiful and appropriate photogravure 
and a verse by J. Russell Hayes. On 
our cover page this week appear the 
lines for December. 


The Lincoln Story Calendar, by 
Wayne Whipple. Publishers, The 
Franklin Printing Co., Philadelphia. 


Price, $1.00, postpaid. 

The Lincoln Story Calendar for 1910 
presents a more beautiful appearance 
than it did last year, the design for the 
cover being an improvement, while the 
color harmony is much more effective. 
The general plan of the calendar is the 
same as that of 1909. For each week 
there is a fresh story from Abraham 
Lincoln’s interesting career. ‘These are 
printed each with a quaint illustration, 
and taken together form a life history 
more vivid and more easy to remember 
than an ordinary biography. Every one 
who loves his country’s history and 
especially those who lived through the 
Civil War will find this calendar a 
source of constant pleasure. 


_The Quaker Calendar, 1910—Pub- 
lishers, Leeds & Biddle, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Price, 35 cents, postage 2 cents, 
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THE Quaker Calendar, 1910 


HE first dealer to whom our Quaker Calendars were shown this 
yeat, ordered 600,—and it didn’t take him three minutes to 
make up his mind. Said he was mighty glad to get them. 
His total sales last year amounted to 425, so he must believe 

this yeat’s Calendar to be a better seller. 


The artists, Elizabeth V. Murray and Amy C. Sharpless, have been 
gteatly favored in their portrayal of Quaker character and dress. The 
faces of the men are strong yet withal kindly, and there is a purity and 
sweetness of expression in the faces of the women and children which is 
characteristic of Friends, but which is rarely so beautifully depicted as in 


these drawings. 


The text accompanying the illustrations adds greatly to their interest, 
and much care has been exercised in its selection. 


There are six leaves, of trichromatic paper, on which the ilus- 
trations are exquisitely printed in rich art brown doubletone ink, the peb- 
bling of the sheets adding greatly to their artistic qualities. 


The imitation leather cover is cut at the top, so the leaves will turn 
readily, is printed in two colors of ink and embossed, and is tied with 
silk cord, manufactured especially for use in this calendar. 


The titles of the illustrations are: 


No.8 The Bride 
No.2 In the Gallery—Women 
No.3 On the Way to Meeting 


No. 10 Mother and Children 
No. 4 Quilting 
No. 9 Exhortation 


In envelope, amply protected by pasteboard, tzady for you to mail. Size, 514//x83//” 


35c. each; 4 doz, $2; 1 doz, $3.85; postage extra, 2c. a copy 


Appropriate Xmas or New Year Gift 


The Leeds & Biddle Co. 
Publishers 
921 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AUSTIN C. LEEDS, President 


L. P. B. LEEDS, Sec’y & Treas. 
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For realistic presentations of ye olden 
Quaker scenes, this calendar is unique. 
Six views are presented: “The Bride,” 
“In the Gallery—Women,” “On the 
Way to Meeting,’ “Mother and Chil- 
dren,” “Quilting” and “Exhortation.” 
Three of them, “The Bride,” “Mother 
and Child” and “Exhortation,’ appear 
for the first time this year. An appro- 
priate selection of verse is printed with 
each picture, and an artistic imitation 
leather cover, printed in two colors and 
embossed, makes a very attractive finish. 

This firm also publish a series of small 
Quaker calendars of postal card size, 
each calendar consisting of a single card, 


-illustrated with one of four of the above 


pictures and having a little calendar- 
book attached. They are very attrac- 
tive, just the thing for a desk or private 
study. Each 10 cents, postage I cent. 


The Leeds & Biddle collection of post 
cards presents a variety of Quaker 
scenes. They include all the pictures 
which appear or have appeared in “The 
Quaker Calendar,’ together with some 
additional views. Each 3 cents, two for 
5 cents. 


A NEW FRIENDS SETTLEMENT, 
At Spring Lake, Lamb County, Texas. 
This is not an experiment, but a reality; 
and Friends everywhere that are looking 
for a good opening in a fine country, where 
land is cheap, climate very desirable, good 
water, plenty of rain in growing season, 
and where we raise an abundance of almost 
everything we plant, should investigate at 
once. Land can be had in any size tracts, 
from 160 acres up, at from $15.00 to $20.00 
per acre. About half cash, balance on 8 
years’ time at 6 per cent. interest. For 
further information write GEO. O. CAR- 
PENTER, Plainview, Texas, P. O. Box 562; 
or S. W. DOWNS, Spring Lake, Texas. 


— 
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GIFTS THAT ARE 
DIFFERENT 


The Dickens Story-Calendar 


Compiled by J. LINTON ENGLE 


Contains 53 
complete Dick- 
ens stories, se- 
lected for their 
humor and pa- 
thos, such as 
“Mrs. Micawber 
Will Never De- 
sert Mr. Micaw- 

a bér;? Sam 

B| Welier’'s Valen- 

j tine,’ the ‘*'Fu- 

neral of Little 

Nell,” etc. Each 

story is illustra- 

ted with repro- 

{ ductions in 

miniature of 

the famous 

drawings of 

“Phiz,” Cruik- 

shank and 

other noted Dickens illustrators. The size 

of the calendar isgx 11 inches. The sheets, 

one for each week, are bound with brass 

rings and suspended by a rich blue cord. 

All Dickens lovers will welcome this calen- 

dar as they would no other gift. Price, 
$1.00, postage paid. 


POSTAGE PAID 
Washington Story-Calendar . . . $1.00 
Lincoln i) st oe. ay 
Franklin =a as 
American Flag-Calendar 


Bibliomaniac’s Calendar 
Children’s Calendar ~*~ 


Franklin Printing Company 
518 Ludlow St., Philadelphia 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘*The 
American Friend” to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
line each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than 25c. Cash with order, 


AGENTS WANTED—To sell 
Calendar for 1910." Five leaves; new draw- 
ings for this year, printed in two colors. 
Liberal commission and as little trouble as 
possible make this a desirable article to 
take orders for. One agent last year sold 
nearly 100 copies. Full particulars will be 
given if you will write The Biddle Press, 
Publishers, 1010 Cherry Street, Philadelphia. 


“A Quaker 


For your bookloving friends can you think 
of anything more acceptable than the 
Bibliomaniae’s Calendar? There are four 
large sheets handsomely printed in red and 
black with charming illustrations depicting 


The Provident Life «« Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Office, 409 Chestnut St. 


Capital, $1,000,000 


Insures Lives and Grants Annuities, 
Pays Interest on Deposits, 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Committee, 
Assignee, Receiver, Agent, etc. 


Surplus belonging to stockholders, $4,000,000 


Collects and Remits Incomes, 
Receipts without charge for 

wills deposited, 
Rents Safe-Deposit Boxes, $5 upwards 
Assumes Care of Real Estate. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate 
and apart from the assets of the Company 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V-Pres. and Mer. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

C. WALTER BORTON, ‘Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
ASA S. WING 
JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 


FRANK H. TAYLOR 


JOHN B. MORGAN 


If you want appropriate gifts for your 
friends at moderate prices send them one 
of our calendars. These are The Dicken’s 
Story Calendar, $1; The Washington Story 
Calendar, $1; The Lincoln Story Calendar, 
$1; The Franklin Story Calendar, 75c.; The 
Children’s Calendar, 50c.; The Biblioman- 
iac’s Calendar, 50c.; The American Flag 
Calendar, 60c. Sent postage paid at prices 
quoted. FRANKLIN PRINTING CO., 520 
Ludlow St., Philadelphia. 


For children and the grown-ups, too, you 
will find The Children’s Calendar a delight- 
ful Christmas gift. There are 5 sheets with 
drawings of child life in color by Jane 
Allen Boyer. Then there are some of 
Stevenson’s most fascinating lines from the 
Child’s Garden of Verses on every page. 
The price is only 50 cents, postage paid. 
FRANKLIN PRINTING CO., 520 Ludlow 
St., Philadelphia. 


The Quaker Calendar, 1910 


Agents wanted in every Quaker com- 
munity in the world, to sell this, the 
most popular Quaker Calendar ever pub- 
lished, and the biggest value offered for 
35c. (37¢, postpaid). ‘‘It is the most char- 
acteristic of the Quaker peace and plain- 
ness.’ ‘‘Quaintest of all is the Quaker 
Calendar.” »Send 37c. for sample, and ask 


the joys of the lover of good books. There ‘ ‘ 
are appropriate quotations, too. Price, 50 soho ee erect agents 
cents, postage paid. FRANKLIN PRINT- or Filbert St., Philadelphia, P. rhea 
ING CO., 520 Ludlow St., Philadelphia, Pa. Y ” Sees. 
ON TEN MNT ETE NIE ETE WNW ET TIN 
G .) 
< 6¢ ’ » 
» I have received a most unique postal, issued by you. ‘ 


of their Meeting House. 


; the denomination, and the memories of those who have 
4 been so beautiful in their quiet lives.”’ 

. QUAINT QUAKER POST CARDS, exquisitely printed, on cream tinted card, 
3 in art brown doubletone ink, 11 subjects, postpaid, 30c. Or, 3c. each; 2 for sc.; 
q postage extra, 1c. for each order of 5 cards, or less. 


i The Leeds & Biddle Company, 


4 It has on it two dear old Friends sitting on the high seat ; 
It is charming to those who love 


921 Filbert Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


NN OY SY OY OY NS 


AUSTIN C. LEEDS, President. lL. P. B. LEEDS, Sec’y and Treas. 4 
; 4 
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ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 


JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 


FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGB 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 

JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 
MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 

HENRY H. COLLINS 


HALF TONES 
LINE CUTS 
COLOR WORK 


N.W. Cor. 107" & ARC 
FAUILADEL PHIA. 


lf Buying Umbrellas 


IT IS WELL TO KNOW 


—That sometimes fancy handles are put 
on inferior Umbrellas and sold at fancy 
prices. But be assured that every Um- 
brella here is of trustworthy quality, all 
bought from reliable manufacturers, who 
make none but reliable goods. Doubtless 
the greatest assortment of handsome Um- 
brellas for gifts in this city is right here. 
Our prices are based upon actual cost of 
handle and cover—the same sterling val- 
ues all the year ’round: 


Men’s Umbrellas— $1.00 to $15.00 
Women’s—$1.00 to $15.00 
Children’s—50c to $2.50 


SPECIAL—Be sure to see the extra 
values at $3.75 and $5.00—we secured 
the handles far below value—samples and 
odd lots. 


#»—> Aisle 5, Market Street 


Strawbridge & Clothier 
PHILADELPHIA 
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INTERESTING CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


A Quaker Calendar 


For 1910 


S not exactly the same as last year’s calendar yet enough alike to 
please those who last year bought the 1909 calendar. 

It has been beautifully designed with the usual hanging device of 
gray ribbon tied in front in a bow and is tastefully printed in two colors 
of ink from the drawings of Jane Allen Boyer, who, both last year and 
this, seems to have caught just the proper atmosphere. It consists of 
five leaves, 6 x 12% inches in size, and is enclosed in an envelope on 
which an illustration is also printed. 

The illustrations might appropriately be entitled ‘‘Grandmother,” 


“The Meeting,” ‘‘The Old-fashioned Desk,” ‘‘Roses,” “The Baby.” 


None of the drawings have ever before been published. 


Price, 50c Per Copy, Postage Paid, securely wrapped for mailing. 


Lays of Quakerdom 


NE of the best pieces of printed matter (from an 
artistic standpoint) which I have recently come 
across is the ‘*Lays of Quakerdom.’’ This little book 
is a reprint of three very beautiful poems by Rush 
Plumley and is reprinted from the Knickerbocker Maga- 
zine of 1853-54-55. The three poems are ‘‘The Ex- 
ecution of Mary Dyer, 1660,” ‘The Visit of Mary 
Fisher to the Sultan Mahmoud IV. at Adrianople,’’ and 
“James Parnell, the Quaker Proto-martyr.’’ They are 
written in particularly pleasing and beautiful language 
and the “Quaker’’ atmosphere is very good. The little 
book is suitable for anyone, but especially the young 
folks, for it gives a very good idea of the heroism of the 
early Quaker. 
It consists of sixty pages and is daintily bound in gray 
boards, 41% x 634 inches in size. There are 500 
copies for sale and the price is only 


50 Cents, Postpaid. 


The Farm Calendar 


For 1910 
With Verses by! John Russell Hayes 


HIS beautiful calendar consists 

of twelve leaves and an es- 
pecially fine reproduction of a 
corn-field in two colors on the 
cover. Each leaf has a suitable 
illustration for eacf month in the 
year with verses by John Russell 
Hayes, Librarian of Swarthmore 
College. The-verses are tenderly 
expressive of the ‘‘old farm’’ 
atmosphere. 

To those who, like the writer, 
remember the pleasant days spent 
on the old farm in their youth, and 
especially, to those who are so 
fortunate as to be now living on 
the farm, this calendar will serve 
to bring back many of the happy 
days of the past. 

It is just the thing to give to 
someone you think a good deal 
of and who appreciates the farm. 


Price, $1.00, Postpaid. 


These goods are shipped to anyone subject to their pleasing the recipient. If they 
do not suit for any reason return the article and we will refund the money paid. 


THE BIDDLE PRESS 


EDW. T. BIDDLE, PRES. AND TREAS. 
PUBLISHERS | 


1010 CHERRY STREET 


PHILADELPHI 
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Al Prayer. 


I ask not wealth, but power to take 
And use the things I have aright; 

Not years, but the wisdom that shall make 
My life a profit and delight. 


I ask not, that for me, the plan 
Of good and ill be set aside; 
But that the common lot of man 
Be nobly borne, and glorified. 


I know I may not always keep 

My steps in places green and sweet, 
Nor find the pathway of the deep 

A place of safety for my feet; 


But pray, that when the tempter’s breath 
Shall fiercely sweep my way about, 

I make not shipwreck of my faith 
In the unbottomed sea of doubt; 


And that, though it be mine to know 
How hard the stoniest pillow seems, 

Good angels still may come and go, 
About the places of my dreams. 


I do not ask for love below, 

That friends shall never be estranged; 
But for the power of loving, so 

My heart may keep its. youth unchanged. 


—Phebe Cary. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1.50 A YEAR # & w& PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY THE 
AMERICAN FRIEND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1010 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA 


Entered at the Philadelphia Post Office as Second-Class Matter. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Quaker Biographies, Volumes II and 
III, issued by the representatives of the 
Religious Society of Friends for Penn- 
sylvania. Price, 75 cents per volume. 

We have already called attention to 
the first volume which contains brief 
biographies of George and Margaret 
Fox, William Penn and the Barclays. 
The second volume contains nine addi- 
tional biographies of early English 
Friends, including Isaac and Mary Pen- 
ington, Thomas Elwood, Francis How- 
gill and Edward Burrough, and others 
prominent in the early years of the 
Quaker movement. 

Volume III deals largely with Ameri- 
can subjects, all of the characters being 
American born, or having spent con- 
siderable time in this country. It con- 
tains sketches of John Woolman, 


JOHN WOOLMAN’S HOME, 
Mount Holly, N. J. 


Before his departure to England in 1772, 
on the religious visit referred to in the 
text, John Woolman built a commodious, 
though plain residence for himself and family, 
in the village of Mount Holly. Over the 
doorway a brick with the initiate of his own 
and his wife’s name, is still shown to the 
curious visitor. At one end of the house a 
mark in the wall indicates where an addition 
once stood. This was the portion of the house 
devoted by John Woolman to the tailoring 
business. The house is still standing (1900). 


Thomas Chalkley, Mary Pryor, Anthony 
Benezet, Samuel Emlen, Arthur Howell 
and John Cunningham. ‘There is also 
a section devoted to Indian Embassages 
taken principally from the journals of 
William Savery and Thomas Wistar. 
Also a section on Virginia exiles. 

The sketches are designed especially 
for young people and treat the salient 
features in the lives of their subjects in 
an up-to-date style, with enough detail 
added to give the work a personal flavor 
and stimulate the imagination. They 
are excellent reading for an hour’s 
entertainment, concise, interesting and 
instructive. 

The special feature of the series is its 
many illustrations; Volume II contain- 
ing 22, and Volume III, 21. These illus- 
trations are carefully selected, and are 
often accompanied with helpful notes. 
Every picture has a historical value, and 
the workmanship is first-class. 

Herewith we. reproduce a section of 
one of the illustrations with the note 
appended. 


John of the Woods, by Abbie Farwell 
Brown. Publishers, Houghton, Mifflin 
Company, New York. Price, $1.25. 

This fanciful story is especially 
adapted for young people. It describes 
the adventures of a little boy who is 
introduced as one of a troupe of acro- 
bats. Becoming tired of this life he 
leaves them and finds shelter with an 


Hayes. 


endar. 


uality. 


1010 Cherry Street 


The Farm Calendar 


HERE comes from the Biddle Press of Philadel- 

phia ‘‘The Farm Calendar,” designed by Edward 
T. Biddle, with verses for each month, by John Russell 
The cover design shows a cornfield with a 
background including stretches of water and foliage, 
the whole forming a pleasing ensemble. 
given to each month, and for each there is a picture 
appropriate to the season, showing a farm scene, 
while the verse fits the period of the year. 
and text are printed on heavy, smoke-tinted paper, 
which gives a soft effect and which will harmonize 
admirably with many backgrounds. 
who contributes the verse, is the librarian of Swarth- 
more College, while Mr. Biddle, the designer, is the 
head of the publishing house that bring out the cal- 
So there is a personal 
publication that gives it distinction as well as individ- 
It will help to bring back many pleasant 
memories of country days.—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 
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old hermit who lives in the woods with 
wild animals over which he exercises a 
peculiar charm. He teaches the boy the 
secret of this power and _ ultimately 
reveals to the people that he is the son 
of the old king who had been kidnapped 
years before. 

The story is full of interest, and inci- 
dently teaches many~useful lessons in 
natural history. 


A Serious Question, by R. B. Kinsey. 
Publisher, William H. Miller, Jr., 1251 
ee Street, Reading, Pa. Cloth, 

1.00. 

This book on “A Serious Question, or 
What is True Repentance,” was written 
by a layman and treats the subject from 
a layman’s standpoint, which is doubtless 
an advantage to many who may be 
helped by the book. 

The opening and principal section of 
the work treats of “Repentange.” This 
is followed by essays on “Forgiveness 
Not Salvation,” “The New Birth,” 
“The Witness of the Spirit,” and kin- 
dred subjects. 
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A FRIEND OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.* 


“An evangelical and a mystic; a theologian who 
was turned to Quakerism by the study of Hooker’s 
Ecclesiastical Polity; a treasure house of Patristic 
lore, reared outside the limits of that which is 
called the Catholic Church; an eloquent preacher 
with a halting tongue; a learned and ingenious 
lawyer with the heart of a littlechild * * * one 
of the great living facts of Quakerism.” This is 
Thomas Hodgkins’ brief summing up of this great 
Quaker of the nineteenth century, J. Bevan Braith- 
waite. His children have now given us a very read- 
able and illuminating story of his life, a book which 
will interest every type of. Friend, and which will 
vefresh in our memories the great debt we American 
Friends owe to the man who, again and again, left 
his home and his books and his profession to travel 


far and wide among us and to give us unsparingly | 


of the rich fruits of his mind and spirit. 

His mother, Anna Braithwaite, a woman of rare 
beauty and spiritual power, at great sacrifice, came 
three times to America during the dark days of the 
“separation,” and little Bevan and his twin sister 
were only five when these “concerned visits” took 
their mother away from them, and their first impres- 
sions of America came with the arrival of the famous 
“tin box,” which the mother sent back full of “cur- 
losities,” and which was returned containing things 
she needed, making periodic trips throughout her 
American sojourn. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the book 
is the one giving a clear account of the celebrated 
“‘Beaconite Controversy,” which caused a small 
separation in England, and which had profound 
influences on our Wilburite trouble. This contro- 
versy broke out in 1831, and culminated in 1836-7; 
and it proved to be the turning-point in young 
Bevan Braithwaite’s life—the occasion of his 
awakening and of his final religious decision. The 
Beaconites, who were aroused by the Hicksite 
separation, held that the Quaker principle of the 
Inward Light was not an evangelical doctrine, and 


*J. Bevan Braithwaite: A Friend of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, by His Children. Published by Hodder & Stoughton, 
London and New York. 


that Friends should go back to the Scriptures and 
to clear evangelical theology as the true basis of the 
Society. Many of the prominent exponents of this 
view were close relatives and connections of the 
Braithwaites, and young Bevan, now nineteen, a pas- 
sionate lover of books, just beginning his law studies, 
threw himself into the controversy, reading the early 
Quaker writings for himself, and inclining strongly 
to the Beaconite side as an ultra-evangelical. In 
fact, he traveled clear to the parting of the ways and 
was almost at the point of going with his brother and 
sister into baptism and separation from Friends. 
But the yearly meeting of 1840—“the last I ever 
expected to attend,’ he writes—a very remarkable 
yearly meeting, swung him back toward the faith of 
his fathers, and the reading of Hooker “confirmed 
him in the conviction” that the Quaker interpretation 
of Christianity was sound and true. 


From this time on his spiritual experience steadily 
deepened and his intellectual powers expanded, but 
there was always with him a simple and childlike 
character to his faith. 

It was in 1840, soon after his decision to abide a 
Friend, that he began to speak in ministry. . Two 
beautiful letters, one from his mother and one from 
his father, are ideal letters of advice to a beginner, 
and must deeply have touched the young man’s heart. 
During the period just before and after his marriage, 
which occurred in 1851, he devoted his main energies 
to the preparation of the Infe and Work of Joseph 
John Gurney, which is the most important contribu- 
tion from his pen. 

His visits to America, of which there were five, 
began in 1865, when he was forty-seven. He was 
full of enthusiasm for America, and was so impressed 
with his first sight of it, as he came up the bay into 
New York, that he writes: “The sun was rising, 
the air was clear as crystal, and the view of the bay 
magnificent. J can scarcely expect to see anything 
more beautiful on this side the grave.” 

There is a fine account of his visit in Iowa, preach- 
ing in a gray linen “duster” to a great throng of 
people. The journey to Plainfield, Indiana, was a 
perilous one, where he arrived at midnight, and the 
next day he was in the thick of the work of a great 


yearly meeting again. It is evident that the large 
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Western yearly meetings got from the first a great 
place in his heart, and he seems to have reached 
the people in an unusual way. His work in the 
East was equally acceptable, and he left behind a 
large number of warm and loyal: friends as once 
more he sailed out into the bay, which still impressed 
him as “magnificent.” 

Two of his later visits to America were in the 
hope of preventing “separations,” and the visit in 
1887 was to attend the Richmond Conference, when 
he largely drafted the declaration of faith, which 
was issued by that conference, the story of which is 
well told in this book, and which, with Allen Jay’s 
account, will furnish the fullest information we shall 
ever get of this event. 

Not less interesting, too, is the glimpse we get 
of the attitude of English Friends toward the 
declaration and his childlike prayer to be “enabled to 
rejoice in the lesson of humility,” and his readiness 
to commit all to the “guidance” of Him “who knows 
what is best for us and for the Church.” 

Probably few if any Friends ever so often had 
the leading part in the preparation of the yearly 
meeting epistle as he had, and it was a comfort to 
him to see a strong evangelical epistle go out, partly 
prepared by his hand, from this eventful yearly meet- 
ing of 1888. There is no space here to speak of 
his wonderful love for the great Book, which was his 
constant companion; or for his long and efficient 
service for the British and Foreign Bible Society ; 
his deep interest in all missionary undertakings, 
especially his personal friendship with the great path- 
breaker, Livingstone; his unlimited hospitality and 
genuine fellowship for Friendly visitors from all 
lands and from all branches of Quakerism. We 
cannot be too grateful for this impressive volume, 
and it will take its place in the long list of Quaker 
lives which one cannot afford to miss—the rich life 
of one who knew Him who is “the Alpha and Omega 
of revelation and eternal life.” te OL. el « 


THE INWARDNESS OF CHRISTIAN LIB- 
ERTY. 


Next to the House-Postills delivered to his own 
domestic circle, his tract on Christian Liberty best 
reveals the childlike faith of Martin Luther. It is 
a great piece of Christian literature not because of 
its theology, which is little more than a dim reflec- 
tion of medizval scholasticism, but because it reveals 
a deep religious experience. It was Luther’s first 
apology for. posting the 95 theses, and coming as it 
did before his separation from Rome, it is free from 


the controversial spirit. It is a simple though vig- 
orous heart-talk with Leo X on religion as he knew 
it in his own life, and as he saw it or the lack of it 
in the German churches. “Unless I mistake,” so 
he wrote to the Pope concerning the tract, “it is a 
summary of the Christian life in small compass, if 
you apprehend its meaning.” And what Luther 
found to be the “summary of the Christian life” is 
meet for us; perchance we, too, may “apprehend its 
meaning.” : 

With an earnestness that carries conviction, Luther 
makes us feel the utter ‘emptiness of pious deeds 
divorced from a pious life. All about him were 
priests and bishops, to say nothing of laymen, who 
went through the motions of religion and yet remained 
wicked men. This led him to the conclusion that 
outward acts and conditions have nothing whatever 
to do with the salvation of the soul. 

And so it will profit nothing to dwell in holy places, or be 

occupied in sacred offices, or pray, fast and abstain from cer- 
tain meats, or do whatever works can be done through the 
body. 
But, useless as these outward things are, there is 
no virtue in repudiating them. Nothing that a man 
can do or leave undone can damn or save the soul ; that: 
issue depends upon what he 7s, not upon what he does. 
Works without the spirit are like images in a looking- 
glass ; they present the shell of religiousness with ‘no 
real life inside. 

This brings us to the very heart of Luther’s mes- 
sage—a study of the “inner man” regenerated: by 
divine power. Like Paul, he found himself impotent 
to realize soul freedom until by faith he apprehended 
“the Gospel of Christ.” Thus faith became the key- 
word of his system. “For faith alone,” 2. e., “the 
efficacious use of the word of God, brings salvation.” 
The term thus used embraces a knowledge of God’s 
law, but it is more than knowledge; it embraces belief 
in God’s promise, but it transcends belief ; it embraces 
assent to God’s will, but the assent must be intelligent 
and whole-hearted—faith is the sincere and joyous 
response of the soul to God. Jn a general sense, the 
law, promise and will of God, or the “word of God,” 
as Luther calls it, is contained in the Scriptures; 
therefore, what is not revealed or enjoined in them 
has no part in the scheme of salvation. But mark 
the qualifying phrase, in a general sense, because an 
academic acceptance of Scripture statements is as for- 
eign to Luther’s idea of salvation as “works.” The 
Scriptures are just as external to the soul as robes,. 
crucifixes and shrines. Their truths must be appropri- 


ated by the individual, else they remain as sounding: 


brass and tinkling cymbals; they must become par- 
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ticular before they are the words of life. This inner 
spiritual process is the hearing of faith. Here is an 
illustration : 


It is not sufficient nor a Christian course, to preach the 
works, life, and words of Christ in a historic manner, as facts 
which it suffices to know as an example how to frame our 
life; much less so to keep silence altogether on 
these things, and to teach in their stead the laws of men and 
the decrees of the Fathers . . Preaching ought to have 
the object of promoting faith in Him, so that He may not only 
ibe Christ, but a Christ for you and for me. 

Having thus found Life through an inner, vital 
union with God, Luther makes it the basis of true 
Christian liberty. Each individual becomes a priest; 
nay, more, a vicar of Christ. 

Here works begin; here a man must not take his ease... . 

I will, therefore, give myself as a sort of Christ to my 

neighbor, as Christ has given himself to me; ‘and will do 
nothing in this life except what I see will be needful, advan- 
tageous and wholesome for my neighbor, since by faith I 
abound in all good things in Christ. 
It is.a lofty and eminent dignity, a true and almighty 
dominion, a spiritual empire in which there is nothing so 
good, nothing so bad, as not to work together for my good, 
af only I believe. 

This peon is second only to the ery of-victory in 
Paul’s Epistles. It should be heard today. Our 
social and religious conditions may differ from those 
of Luther’s time, but our heart-need is the same. 
Many who are full of good deeds, and even some 
who are faithful in the motions of religion, are yet 
conscious of spiritual emptiness, of soul-starvation. 
They crawl about, as it were, on the crust of religion 
‘without sounding its depths. Their very works of 
righteousness mock them with their hollowness. 
Luther’s remedy for such is faith—have we the ears 


to hear! 
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THE FIRST CHRISTMAS STORY. 


BY HENRY J. CADBURY. 


In these days, when all Christendom is centered 
on the birth of Christ, each one reading in the 
anniversary the lesson of his own soul’s experience, 
one turns instinctively to the earliest portrayal of 
the event. The significance of the birthday was long 
ago recognized. It is no new creation. Oriental, 
Greek and Roman customs all gave it a place of 
honor, and it became associated with various forms 
of superstition and magic. The horoscope found in 
the stars at birth the secret of the future. It was 
felt that there was a mystery, yet a meaning, in the 
circumstances of a new-born existence. Ancient 


faith believed, what modern science confirms, that 


the day of beginning is indeed a day of judgment, 
and a man’s career is often “writ large” in the con- 
ditions of his birth. 

How far such ideas as these occurred to the authors 
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of our Gospels is not apparent. At least the line 
of descent was thought to be significant to the life 
of our Lord, for two genealogies are given which 
connect Him with the past of His race. A very 
similar effect is given in a much more subtle way in 
the first two chapters of Luke, by the author’s con- 
scious use of the Jewish Scriptures in Greek as he 
was familiar with them. By describing in the same 
style, and even with the same phrases and words as 
those used in the birth-stories of Genesis, Judges 
and Samuel, he at once sets to the scale of the heroic 
past “things that were accomplished in our own 
Christian circle” (Luke 1). 

The name “Christmas story” applies properly 
only to Luke 2:1-20. The visit of the Magi cannot 
also belong to the birthday. This date is, however, 
specifically mentioned in the angel’s statement to the 
shepherds. There is nothing in the story to indicate 
the season of the year or the hour of the nightly 
vision, though the visit to the manger was probably 
by day. Luke does not.explain why “there was no 
room” for mother and child in the “guest chamber” 
(or, possibly, “inn”). But the other details are 
clear and simple—the shepherds in the open air; 
the angelic visitation; the evangel of the host in 
praise; the simple sign of proof, a babe wrapped in 


swaddling clothes and lying in a manger; the testing 


of the sign; and the wonder and gladness of it all. 
Luke’s artistic abilities as a writer have not 
always been recognized. The stories that he tells 
are so familiar that we seldom analyze their exquisite 
charm. As a master of style, he shows the greatest 
versatility of any early Christian writer. A ship- 
wreck or a “hold-up”; a welcome or a farewell; an 
eager, impetuous mob, or a lonely, homesick boy; all 
these he can describe with graphic power. And so, 
in this first true Christian eclogue, we see him at 
his best. Much of his Gospel is based directly on 
the “many” Gospel writings that preceded him 
(Luke 1:1); here, however, he seems to be working 
with freer hand, and that the hand of a literary 
thaster. It is part of the tradition he has received, 
and he treats it in his most effective manner. So 
characteristic of his style are these first two chapters 
of Luke that their very language refutes all sugges- 
tion of their later addition. 
- And what then is the message he left us? How 
differently each age has interpreted the Christmas 
message, but its spirit has never been entirely lost. 
“Good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all the 
people.” From Asia to America, in cathedral, chapel 
and home, its cheer and its universality are manifest. 
No two traits are more characteristic of Luke 
throughout his writings than just these two, and they 


have been stamped on the Christian faith of all times. 


And for his own time, as far as we ean recall it to 
our knowledge, the message which that early “Dr. 
Luke” so beautifully and so joyously proclaimed was 
peculiarly fitting. Not a dogma for an age of creed, 
not a precept for an age of works, not a miracle for 
an age of doubt, not a demonstration for an age of 
science. No! a Saviour, Christ, the Lord. For a 
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Gentile world, steeped in sin and meanness, that it 
partly tealized—a Saviour; for the Jewish nation, 
full of Messianic hopes, but its hopes vague and 
ill-direeted—the Christ indeed; and for his fellow- 
Christian disciples, few, scattered, unorganized, 
unconscious yet of their world position as a “third 
estate’—their Lord, the object of all their service, 
adoration and love. 


Moorestown, N. J. 


A QUAKER MISTRESS OF THE WHITE 
HOUSE. 


In her charming side-notes on the life of Dolly 
Madison,* Ella Kent Barnard gives some clever 
touches of this dashing Quakeress while she was mis- 
tress of the White House: 

“At the request of her husband (President Madi- 
son), she had laid aside her Quaker dress on her 
marriage. However, she clung to the Quaker ways, 
to its soft ‘thee’ and ‘thow’ that fell so pleasantly 
from her tongue, and even, in a measure, to its dress. 
During the eight years when, as wife of the Secre- 
tary of State, she and her sisters, Lucy and Anna, 
were often called on by Jefferson to do the honors 
of the White House, she wore her ‘pretty Quaker 
cap.’ Indeed, it was not until she came there as its 
mistress that she reluctantly laid it aside as ‘no longer 
suitable to her surroundings.’ 

“She has sometimes been accused of adhering less 
strictly to some of the more essential beliefs of 
Quakerism, for which her father had suffered so 
much. 

“Dolly was, perhaps, never a great woman, but 
she was infinitely better, a loving one. Her days 
were filled with 
Little nameless, unremembered acts of kindness and of love. 


Her manner was irresistibly charming. Her mem- 
ory of faces, her ready sympathy, delicate tact and 
Trish wit made her many admirers and friends, and 
her memory today is held in a loving remembrance 
such as is felt for no other one of the mistresses of 
the White House, 

“One of the most characteristic stories told of her 
was that about the two old ladies from a Western 
town, who, after seeing the Capital, had stopped on 
a corner near the White House, reluctant to leave 
without first seeing the President’s wife, whose fame 
in some ways exceeded his own. They finally made 
known their wishes to a passerby, who, being one who 
had access to the White House, ushered them in and 
laughingly told their wish to Dolly. She arose from 
the breakfast table and went quickly to them, sur- 
prising them by the simplicity of her appearance, 
being dressed in a plain gray stuff dress and white 
apron, with a white linen kerchief crossed on her 
breast. Gaining courage from her warm reception, 
one of the old ladies murmured, ‘If I could but go 
home and tell my daughters I had kissed you.’ And 


* Dorothy Payne—Quakeress, by Ella Kent Barnard. Pub- 
lishers, Ferris & Leach, Philadelphia, Pa. Price, $1.00. 


the wish was scarcely uttered until it was a reality 
for them both, and they departed with a story worth 
telling in their Western home. . 

“She was a notable housekeeper, too, after the hos- 
pitable ways of old Virginia, and looked well to the 
ways of her household, usually ere her guests had 
left their beds.” eae 
% % % x % x % % 

“Elizabeth Henry, sister of Patrick Henry, mar- 
ried General William Campbell. Her daughter, Sarah 
Campbell, married Francis Preston, and was the 
mother of the Hon, William Campbell Preston, South 
Carolina, who in his journal deseribes a visit to the 
White House when he was only eighteen: 

I and my conductor proceeded in the hack in utter silence. 
The appearance of the house and grounds was very grand. 
There was a multitude of carriages at the door. Many per- 
sons were going in and coming out and especially many in 
grand. regimentals. Upon entering the room there were 
fifteen or twenty persons. Mr. Madison turned toward us, 
and the general said, presenting me, “My young kinsman, Mr. 


President, who has come to pay his respects to you and Mrs. 
Madison.” ‘The President was a little man, with a powdered 


head, having an abstracted air and a pale countenance. Around 


the room was a blaze of military men and naval officers in 
brilliant uniforms. The furniture of the room, with the bril- 
liant mirrors, was very magnificent. While we stood Mrs. 
Madison entered, a tall, portly, elegant lady with a turban 
on her head and a book in her hand. She advanéed straight 
to me, and extending her left hand, said, “Are you William 
Campbell Preston, son of my old friend and most beloved 
kinswoman, Sally Campbell?” I assented. She said, “Sit 
down, my son; for you are my son, and I am the first person 
who ever saw you in this world.” 

After such a greeting, little wonder that his awkward- 
ness and terror disappeared, and a ‘romantic admira- 


tion for this magnificent woman took its place.’ ” 


AT THE LAYING OF A CORNER-STONE.* 


BY L. L. HOBBS. 


The Society of Friends have recognized as fully 
and believed as firmly as any other body of Christians 
that Jesus Christ Himself is the chief Corner-stone 
of the Church. We believe that He calls us to be His 
disciples, that is, to live Him out in our lives, and 
that this is to be done, if done at all, by each one for 
one’s self. Such belief and conviction exalts the 
dignity and power of the individual and demands 
from each member whole-hearted devotion. The 
very fact that we believe that all are, or may be, 
kings and priests unto God brings us into close fel- 
lowship with Him and opens up the opportunity and 
place for meetings for worship, and even determines, 
to a considerable extent, the function of the Christian 
ministry. 

No other Christian denomination has ever held 
meetings for worship as the Friends have held them. 
The basis for these is to be found in the equality of 
all our members before God and the abolition among 
us of priestly office and priestly intermediation. 
We believe the veil was rent in twain from top to 
bottom, and that all have access to God alike. As 


* The address given by Pres. L. L. Hobbs, at the laying of 
the corner-stone of the meeting-house in Greensboro, N. é, 
Eleventh month 18, 1900. ihe 
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we are allowing many things to slip away which in 
earlier times prevailed, we are in danger of losing 
sight of the place for meetings for worship. This 
will be a loss to our body, if it should occur, and a 
loss to the power of the Christian Church as a whole; 
for the waiting for the enduement of power from on 
high is as necessary now as it was in apostolic times. 

The aim of our branch of the Church is to develop 
the individual, and thus to produce a religious 
democracy. We hold and proclaim the full Gospel 
of Christ, and open our hearts in worship and in 
conduct day by day to the incoming of God’s Holy 
Spirit. ; 

As Friends, we do not isolate ourselves from other 
denominations; we have no secrets to keep to our- 
selves; hold no strange or uncertain doctrines; are 
not ashamed of our history. On the other hand, we 
are forward to record and esteem the achievements 
in all the great world movements won by Friends 
in the two hundred and forty years of our history 
as a Church: Peace between nations as between 
individuals, the abolition of slavery, prison reform, 
temperance for the individual and prohibition for 
the State, universal education, and the equal rank 
of men and women in all Church work. 


In our ranks, many of the foremost characters of 
modern times have flourished; witness George Fox, 
William Penn, Robert Barclay, Isaac Penington, 
Joseph John Gurney, Elizabeth Fry, John Bright; 
in our country, Nathan Hunt, Dr. W. Nicholson, 
Asenith Clark, Francis King, Joseph Moore. These 
men and women and hundreds like them were the 
very salt of the earth in their day and generation, 
and enrich, in no small degree, the records of Chris- 
tian achievement. The first three Americans men- 
tioned were reared in North Carolina Yearly Meet- 
ing, and many more in our limits could be named. 

This meeting is about to erect the best meeting- 
house in the yearly meeting, and we want to put into 
the very foundation the fundamental principles of 
Friends; and these will be found to embrace a large- 
ness of faith and a breadth of vision that will pro- 
duce men and women of well-balanced character, and 
thereby insure permanency and success. This can 
readily be done, and you ought to see that it is done, 
both for the sake of your own growth in character 
and for the attraction to you of men and women of 
large grasp of religious questions. We are not weak- 
lings, and cannot afford to waste our strength in 
' little things. ‘We must build on the “truth,” a word 
~which the early Friends used so much. Perhaps we 
are all too much inclined to divorce our religious 
from our intellectual life, and to regard ourselves 
as all or at least mainly heart, reserving very little 
or no place at all for the head. This is wrong, and 
we may profit by the thought that we cannot com- 
municate to our fellowmen truth except through intel- 
lectual form in the way of language and reasoning. 
To discard intellect and reason and deliberate judg- 
ment is to undermine the foundation of the Christian 
religion. What we must appeal to is the whole man, 


and not to any part alone. _We cannot, however 
much we may think we can, reach ‘people through 
meaningless words, or through mere emotion ; it must 
be done through clear statement of facts and the 
method of instruction pursued by Jesus Himself. 
He is called Teacher 40 or more times in the New 
Testament. 

The first commandment is this: “Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind.” It clearly takes the 
whole man to do this. Without knowledge it is 
impossible to love. Therefore Jesus, by revealing 
God, has made it possible for us to love God. You 
cannot love a person whom you do not know. 

While we value the heart’s affection toward God 
as the essence of religion, we can only lay the founda- 
tion for this love by expanding and intensifying our 
knowledge of Him. Let us lay the foundation of 
this house in the fullest, broadest and sanest possible 
recognition of the claims upon us of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ; let us recognize in this meeting an 
agency to promote among men the belief in the Gospel 
as the power of God unto salvation to every one 
that believeth; a call to give our lives as Jesus gave 
His, in joy it may be, in suffering it may be, to help 
redeem the world from sin and suffering; to keep 
this place sacred to truth and to faith and to right- 
eousness, and to teach people that it is infinitely more 
blessed to give than to receive. | 


Some Vielus on Present Day Topics. 


“WE DO NOT WELL.” 


BY DAVID BARTON. 


I have read with interest the articles in Tu 
American Frienp recently, re the Quaker mes- 
sage and methods, and perhaps a few lines from me 
might not be out of place. God gave through George 
Fox a message which the Church greatly needed, 
and which has resulted in deepening the spiritual 
lives of all evangelical Churches. Friends have 
tried to follow his methods, and to some extent his 
faithfulness. In so doing they in like manner have 
borne testimony to what they understood to be true 
spiritual worship, which has always been our strong 
point; but just here (it seems to me) is where we 
have failed. Our strong point has become our weak- 
ness, causing us to settle down into a state of self- 
complacency, which will destroy the spiritual life of 
the individual or Church who remains in that condi- 
tion. 

Our belief in the immediate operation of the Holy 
Spirit upon our minds and hearts has (I believe) 
caused us to neglect the systematic study of the 
Bible and the doing of our part in preparing our- 
selves for the Master’s service. The result is the 
time allowed for our meetings is used largely in get- 
ting our minds into a condition to receive and trans- 
mit any message the Spirit may wish to give through 
us. Consequently the hungry have not been fed; 
the sinner has not been warned, 
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Friends have (to some extent) given others the 
impression that they believe silent worship at stated 
times to be most acceptable to God; but should not 
the normal Christian life be rather a state of worship 
always ready to act when the Spirit prompts? Christ 
has honored the Churches by committing the spread 
of the Gospel to them. The Church that is doing 
most to bring the lost to a knowledge of salvation 
through Him is the growing Church and the Church 
that is offering acceptable worship to Him. 

Let me illustrate: Christ has blessed and broken 
the bread. The people are seated on the grass. The 
broken bread has been delivered to the disciples for 
the multitude. Let us imagine that Peter is so 
astonished at the increase of the bread that he runs 
to Christ saying, “Your power is marvelous; it is 
certainly, divine. May J not remain here and wor- 
ship you while the people are being fed?’ Would 
we not expect Christ to answer, “Peter, if you love 
me, feed my sheep; for the disciple who is not doing 
his best to place the food (which I have provided) 
before the hungry ones is not in a condition to offer 
the most acceptable worship to Me.” The love that 
seeks the lost is the love that is pleasing to God. 

In Tur American Frrenp of Ninth month 2d, 
under the heading of an ‘Interested Friend in the 
Middle West,” is expressed a desire to “check a mod- 
ern habit,” referring to some Friends who turn their 
backs on the meeting for worship after attending 
the Bible school. Very likely the reason was that 
in the school where the Bible was read and studied 
they received the food that nourished their spiritual 
lives, while in meeting (which may have become 
formal) this was lacking. Do I hear someone say 
God can speak to the hearts of men in a silent meet- 
ing? Yes, He can, but He does not often do so, 
unless there is a deep spiritual life there. 

Referring again to the illustration of Peter and 
the bread: Christ, by His miraculous powers, could 
have scattered the bread among the multitude, but 
He chose rather to allow the disciples to share in 
the joy of feeding the hungry. 
mand was: Preach the Gospel to every creature. 

The Jews were once in danger of being destroyed, 
and it seemed as though Queen Esther was the only 
one who could save them. Because of personal 
danger she hesitated. Mordecai said to her: “If 
thou holdest thy peace at this time, then shall there 
enlargement and deliverance arise to the Jews from 
another place; but thou and thy father’s house shall 
be destroyed.” ; 

If we would live as a Church, I believe the only 
way for us to do is to make our services evan- 
gelistic (as some have already done, and are pros- 
pering), and use every legitimate means to place the 
“rightly divided word’ before a lost and perishing 
world. The four leprous men outside the city of 
Samaria put us to shame. They said: “We do not 
well. This is a day of good tidings, and we hold 
our peace. If we tarry till the morning light, some 
mischief will come upon us.” 

The unsaved are perishing because they do not 


His parting com- 


know the way of salvation. We are in possession 
of this knowledge. It is a day of good tidings. 
Shall we hold our peace? If so, some mischief 
will come upon us. . 

Montreal, Canada. 


Missionary Department. 


{Communications for this department should be addressed 
to the editor, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


AN APPEAL FOR THE TOKIO MISSION. 


The Foreign Missionary Association of Friends of 
Philadelphia finds it necessary to provide increased 
accommodation at the mission residence in Tokio, 
Japan, where Gilbert Bowles and his family reside, 
to enable our friends to more properly receive the 
many Japanese callers who come to inquire concern- 
ing Christianity, and to provide room for holding 
classes. It is also needful to provide better accom- 
modation for the mission family, which is often 
cramped for room, and the whole building should 
be painted inside and out for the preservation of 
the woodwork. Additional furniture is also needed. 

These improvements will require an outlay of 
$1,650. To meet this expense, $900 has already 
been generously donated, leaving a balance of $750 
yet to be raised. It is the earnest desire of the 
association to have this sum made up by or before 
the close of the present year, that the progress of 
the work may not be hindered for the lack of facili- 
ties and adequate equipment. 

To this end we invite the generous co-operation 
and aid of Friends. Contributions may be sent to 
the treasurer, Ellen W. Longstreth, Bryn Mawr, 
Pa., who will receive and acknowledge all gifts for 
the above purposes. 

Margaret W. Harngs, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
Twelfth month, 1909. 


THE MISSIONARY CRUISE. 


During the summer of 1910 a party of Americans 
will eruise in the Mediterranean to visit American 
colleges, missions and hospitals in the Near East. 
They will use the handsome steam yacht “Athena” to 
visit Macedonia, Turkey, Asia Minor and Syria. 
Conferences with missionaries are arranged in Con- 
stantinople, Smyrna, Beirut and Cairo in Egypt. 


The party will have sufficient leisure to enjoy the 


art of Greece, the inspiration of the Holy Land and 
the Egyptian temples up the Nile. Professor 
Harlan P. Beach, of Yale, will lead the missionary 
thought of the whole trip. Before the missionary 
eruise, the group will attend the Edinburgh Confer- 
ence and the Passion Play at Oberammergau. The 
itinerary and program has been planned by a large 
committee of missionary board secretaries. Member- 
ship is by private invitation, which can be arranged 
through the foreign boards. Von Ogden Vogt, 
Trinity Place, Boston, has general charge of the total 
program. 


EE 
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THE POWER OF WILL. 


There is no chance, no destiny, no fate 
Can circumvent, or hinder, or control 
The firm resolve of a determined soul. 
Gifts count for nothing: will alone is great; 
All things give way before it soon or late. 
What obstacle can stay the mighty force 
Of the sea-seeking river in its mighty course, 
Or cause the ascending orb of day to wait? 
Each well-born soul must win what it deserves. 
Let the fool prate of luck. ‘The fortunate 
Is he whose earnest purpose never swerves, 
Whose slightest action or inaction serves 
The one great aim. 
Why, even Death stands still, 
And waits an hour sometimes for such a will. 


—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


Correspondence. 


Eprror THe AMERICAN FRIEND: 


I have just read in the issue of Twelfth month oth the 
notice of the endeavor A. M. Burgess, of the Friends Mission 
in Constantinople is making to raise money for a much needed 
mission hall. I hope Friends will give this matter more than 
a passing notice. 

I visited the Constantinople Friends Mission a year ago and 
found the work of unusual merit. Miss Burgess is a woman 
of unusual business ability and her work among the Armenians 
and Turks of Constantinople is highly regarded by the Euro- 
pean population. 

As it is such a critical time in the affairs of the Turkish 
Empire it is especially important that. her work should not 
be hindered for lack of facilities. If some of our good 
Friends could see the sacrifice she and her co-laborers are 
making for the work and the evidences of splendid results, I 
feel sure they would be moved to help her at this time. 

As one phase of her work she is assisting hundreds of 
Armenian widows, sufferers from the massacres, to make an 
honest living, by providing in England a market for their 
needlework. 

Thy friend, 
Minneapolis, Minn., A. Epwarp KEtsry. 
Twelfth month 13, 1909. 


Chings of Puterest Among Ourselues 


Joel Bean, San Jose, California, has sailed for Honolulu. 
His address for the next two months will be: Care of Isaac 
M. Cox, Honolulu, T. H. 


Margaret P. Wickersham has been appointed general secre- 
tary of Friends Institute, Philadelphia. She is in daily attend- 
ance at the rooms, No. 20 South Twelfth Street, to further 
the interests of the institute and its members. 

Salem (Mass.) local Friends meeting wishes to add the 
following to the roll of aged members: Mary Jane Buxton, 
$8; Phebe H. Buxton, 81; Ellen C. Porter, 79; Abigail P. 
Bray, 78. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the opening of Friends meeting 
house, 144 East Twentieth Street, New York City, was cele- 
brated with appropriate exercises on Seventh-day, the 18th 
inst. 


The library at Friends University now occupies six rooms 
in the south wing of the University building—three on the 
first floor for reading rooms and three in the basement for 
stack and store rooms. 


S. Edgar Nicholson, superintendent of the Pennsylvania 
Anti-Saloon League, visited Earlham College on the 14th 
inst. His son and daughter, Vincent D. and Caroline Nich- 
olson, are students at the college, of which he himself is an 
alumnus, 


We have received from two Friends in Philadelphia $100, 
toward the Mission Hall in Constantinople, which we have 
forwarded to A. M. Burgess for the purpose to which it was 


contributed. Other contributions for the same purpose will 
be welcomed. 

To our list of octogenarians, Wabash, Ind., adds the fol- 
lowing: Frances Jenkins, 83; Elisha Mills, 82, and John 
Evans, 93. Frances Jenkins still preaches a vigorous sermon 
occasionally. She takes a very active interest in the work 
of the meeting. 

The first Quakerism Study Class of Minneapolis Meeting 
met at the home of Dr. J. Harlan Stuart on the evening of 
the 7th inst. An interesting paper on “Religious Conditions 
in England in the Seventeenth Century” was read by Alice 
Webb, and Dr. Stuart spoke on “Forerunners of Quakerism.” 
It was a profitable occasion for all who were privileged to be 
present. 


At Thornton Quarterly Meeting, Ind., held in Eleventh 
month, reports showed that organized missionary work was 
being done in each monthly meeting under the plan adopted 
by the American Board. The plan is working nicely. Eliza 
Armstrong was present during the different sessions and her 
services were the source of great blessing, 


The First Friends Meeting, Indianapolis, Ind., began, on 
the 28th ult. a ten-days’ evangelistic service. Morton C. 
Pearson was assisted by Daisy Barr, Fairmount, Ind. ‘The 
meetings were well attended by the membership and by many 
persons not Friends. The presence of the Spirit was strongly 
felt at each service, and the Church at large was lead out 
into new truth and new experiences. 


Lucy H. White, Mineral Wells, Texas, is in her eightieth 
year, and finds comfort in reading Tue AMERICAN FRIEND. 
In a recent letter she says: “Isolated as I am, in this South- 
land, so far from the home and friends of earlier days, and 
the Friends Church, of which I am a member, both by birth- 
right and choice, I look forward to the coming of THE AMErR- 
ICAN Frienp each week, with interest, and always find comfort 
in perusing its pages.” 

Mary Cadwallader, Richmond, Ind., in renewing her sub- 
scription, informs us that she is in her ninetieth year. 


The interest taken recently in noticing elderly Friends has 
brought this information from North Ferrisburgh, Vt: There 
is no man among us who has reached eighty, but there are 
eight widows, who attend the meeting, who are octogenarians, 
their average age is a fraction less than eighty-four years, 
and the sum total of the 8 aggregate 670 years. It is note- 
worthy that all these women have Bible names. ‘There are 
3 Sarahs, 2 Hannahs, 1 Hulda, 1 Naomi, and 1 Phebe. 


Wilmington Yearly Meeting, Ohio, furnishes the following 
list of members over 80 years of age: Jesse G. Starbuck, 90; 
Permelia Leonard, 85; John Antram, 84; Azariah W. Doan, 
85; Rebecca Mills, 88; Hannah Parker, 94;. Jonathan Mills, 
89; David Barrett, 88; Millie Barrett, 85; Cyrus Linton, 84; 
Henry Mills, 81; Malinda Sherwood, 80; Rhoda McElwee, 
83; John Watson, 80; Louisa Peelle, 80; George Carter, 80; 
Jermima Boots, 82; Eliel West, 81. 

The mid-year conference of the Ministerial Association of 
Wilmington Yearly Meeting was held at Wilmington, Ohio, 
the roth inst. At the morning session Ruth Farquhar, Wil- 
mington, read a paper on “A Present Day Friends Meeting.” 
In the afternoon, two subjects were presented by papers, ‘“The 
Sacrifice of Jesus Christ,” by Harry R. Hole, Leesburg, and 
“The Laymen’s Missionary Movement,” by Richard R. 
Newby, Wilmington. 

All the papers were carefully prepared and full of helpful, 
stimulating thought.. The discussions following were exceed- 
ingly interesting, many participating therein. 


The Sunday Breakfast Association of Philadelphia, conducts 
a mission on Twelfth Street below Vine, in which a number 
of Friends are interested. During the year recently closed 
416 meetings were held with a total attendance of 115,256. 
Twenty-six breakfasts and 52 suppers were given to a total 
of 58,456; in addition to these there was an attendance of 
56,800 visitors. 

At the various meetings there were over 12,210 persons on 
their knees in prayer for a better life. 

Charles Griffen, son of Daniel and Anna Cornell, and 
Lydia Austin, daughter of Winslow and Mary Ann Lane, 
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celebrated their golden wedding at their home in Mamaro- 
neck, N. Y., Ninth month 22, 1909, he being seventy-seven 
and she seventy-one years’ of age. Both are members of 
Purchase Monthly Meeting. Lydia Cornell was formerly a 
member of Vassalboro Quarterly Meeting, Maine, and a 
descendant of a Winslow, who came over in the “May- 
flower.” Of the seven children living, four were present, and 
of the 14 living grand children seven were present. 


Edward L. Farr, Wenonah, N. J., writes: “I have been 
interested in the various accounts of the aged Friends appear- 
ing in several of the recent numbers of Hm AMERICAN 
Frrenp. I think possibly my grandmother, Rhoda Little Farr, 
is one of the oldest living members of the Society. She was 
100 years old on Fifth month 15, 1900, and is now, therefore, 
one hundred years and seven months. She, though for several 
years residing in Haddon Heights, N. J., at the home of her 
son-in-law, James Nelson Jones, is a member of Winchester 
Meeting, Maine, and is in correspondence with that meeting 
of which she has been a member, I think, over 80 years. 


The Summer Assembly Board of lowa Yearly Meeting met 
at New Sharon, Iowa, the 6th inst., to arrange the program 
for the next session. ‘The board is composed of E. Howard 
Brown, president; Emma F. Coffin, secretary; J. W. Hadley, 
Alfred J. Hanson, Viola Smith and David M. Edwards. An 
excellent program was outlined and the assembly will’ meet 
again at New Sharon early in Sixth month, the exact dates 
not having yet been arranged. 

A message of love and exhortation of faithfulness addressed 
to the Penn College community was received from our aged 
friend, David Tatum, 908 Eastwood Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
It is cheering to receive such messages from those who are 
deeply interested in the affairs of the Church, although 
increasing age prevents the larger activity of other years. 

New Garden Quarterly Meeting assembled in the meeting 
house at Guilford College the 11th inst. Eli Reece was 
especially favored in the morning meeting. ‘The quarterly 
meeting concurred in recognizing the gift in the ministry of 
Milner Angel, who has recently been recorded by New 
Garden Monthly Meeting. This young woman has_ held 
several series of meetings under the auspices of the Yearly 
Meeting Evangelistic Committee which have been uniformly 
successful. 

Franklin S. Blair, chairman of the Yearly Meeting Peace 
and Arbitration Committee, reported that on his recent trip 
he had spoken to four Methodist conferences, and secured 
the unanimous endorsement of the World’s Peace Petition, 
also the signature of the officials representing 180,000 mem- 
bers. He also spoke to the students of a dozen schools and 
colleges. 

Stephen §. Myrick reported that Greensboro Monthly 
Mecting had organized a Peace and Arbitration Study Class 
to meet once a week, using Benjamin Trueblood’s “Federa- 
tion of the World,’ as a text-book. Friends were urged to 
attend and participate in the Laymen’s Missionary Conference 
which will meet in Greensboro the middle of First month. 

The reading of the London general epistle elicited favorable 
comment, and the meeting recommended that it be read by 
members privately, also in First-day morning meetings. Mary 
M. Hobbs was selected to read the communication in the 
meeting First-day morning. She did so with appropriate 
comment with the student body and many visitors present 
and it was well received and made a lasting impression. 

Deep River Quarterly Meeting held at High Point, North 
Carolina, the 4th inst., was well attended, and a high plane 
of spiritual fervor was manifested. James R. Jones, a former 
minister in the yearly meeting, but recently from Indiana, was 
present. Friends were especially glad to greet him again 
and catch some of his old-time enthusiasm. He expects to 
labor in North Carolina the balance of the winter. He was 
absent from quarterly meeting on First-day, being with 
Friends in Greensboro, ; 

Gurney Lee, a native of North Carolina, now with a minute 
from Ohio Yearly Meeting, was also in attendance. His min- 
istry was encouraging and touched a responsive chord in the 
hearts of the people. 

Friends assembled on Seventh-day morning for a meeting 
of worship before lunching together. At the regular business 
meeting in the afternoon Eli Reece urged the importance of 
contributing to missions. Other lines of work were con- 
sidered. ‘The matter which aroused special interest, however, 


was an address by Edgar Farlow, a graduate of Guilford Col- 
lege, who is at present principal of Springfield Rural Graded 
School. He strikingly presented the evils of the tobacco habit 
and pointed out the inconsistency of Friends selling the article 
in stores. 

The following testimony is borne by Springdale Quarterly 
Meeting, Iowa Yearly Meeting, regarding the life of John Y. 
Hoover: 

The meeting hereby expresses its sense of loss occasioned 
by the recent death of one of its valued members in the per- 
son of John Y. Hoover, who departed this life ‘Tenth month 
5, 1909, at the age of seventy-five. 

he years of his extended ministry and devoted service 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit have been a factor in 
the upbuilding and spread of Christ’s Kingdom. 

His many journeys to various points of our land for half 
a century, with the liberty freely granted by his monthly and 
quarterly meetings, have resulted in much good in the 
strengthening and encouragement of many hearts. The 

‘influence of his life and service in his home meeting and com- 
munity for more than a generation, is beyond measure. With 
a desire to follow the Master’s example he seemed constantly 
ready to inspire others to greater energy and faithfulness in 
the cause of righteousness. The removal of such a character 
leaves a vacancy that all must recognize. We thus express 
the loss we feel we have sustained and extend to his 
‘bereaved wife and children our deepest sympathy, with a 
prayer that the Heavenly Father will continue to bless them 
with his abundant protection and support. 

As one of his last labors he left the published volume, “Life 
Sketches” for which we would bespeak a generous patronage 
on the part of the Church and general public. 

Wm. Marts, Clerk 

E. F. Hoac, Clerk Mtg. Ministry and Oversight. ; 


BORN. 


YApDLESS.—In Hinesburg, Vt., on Eleventh month 28, 1909, 
to Leonard A. and Lillian Yadless, a daughter, Edith Lillian. 


MARRIED. 
SmitH-HarstEap.—At Friends Meeting-House, Calf Co 
Bentham, Yorkshire, England, ‘Twelfth month 2 foes, 


Stephen K. Smith (late of Pleasantville, N. Y.) and Sarah H. 
Halstead, Lyndhurst, Bentham. sie es 


DIED. 


Cartér.—At the home of his daughter, the wife of O. C. 
Emery, Wichita, Kan., Twelfth month 7, 1909, John S. Carter 
aged eighty-seven years. He was born in Randolph County,. 
N. C., Twelfth month 14, 1822, and was a pioneer in Indiana, 
Iowa and Kansas. He was a life-long and consistent member 
with Friends. 


Coox.—At her home, in Wilmington, Ohio, Eleventh 
month 13, 1909, Dinah ‘I. Cook, wife of the late John C. 
peck sae seventy years. She was a birthright member of 

riends, 


Cox.—At her home, in Columbus, Ohio, Tenth month 30, 
1909, Phoebe Armstrong Cox, in her sixty-eighth year. She 
was a birth-right Friend, and was recorded a minister in 1883. 


FisnEr.—At the home of his daughter, Anna J. Grimshaw 
Malvern, Pa., Twelfth month 9, 1900, Nae Fisher, in 
his eighty-seventh year. He was born in Youghal, Ireland, 
being one of 17 children, of a family that for more than two 
hundred years had been Friends. One sister, Anna Maria 
Haslam, Dublin, Ireland, survives him. 


GoucHer.—At Oskaloosa, Kan., Eleventh month Ae 
es Leslie Goucher, son of J. R. and Nettie Gonchee seed 
en years. 


HawortH.—At Leavenworth, Kan., Eleventh month 24,. 
1909, Milton Haworth, aged eighty-six years. 


Taper.—At the home of her daughter, Alice R. Jones, Bos- 
ton, Mass., Eleventh month 27, 1909, Mary Elizabeth, widow 
of Stephen N. Taber, aged seventy-six years. The deceased 
was a native of Vassalboro, Me., a graduate of Oak Grove 

» Seminary, a lovable public spirited woman, and in recent 
years an elder in Boston Monthy Meeting. 
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MISSIONARIES OF AMERICAN FRIENDS 
AND THEIR ADDRESSES. 
Twelfth Month 1, 1909. 

The following list was prepared by the Friends Missionary 
Society of Philadelphia. Any corrections will be gladly 
noted; 

New EncLranp YEARLY MEETING. 
Absalom Rosenberger, Supt..Ramallah, Jerusalem, Palestine. 


HOsde 1€e;. + MSSM... ac sec Ramallah, Jerusalem, Palestine. 
Katie Gabriel (native)...... Ramallah, Jerusalem, Palestine. 
Martha Nusr (native)...... Ramallah, Jerusalem, Palestine. 
Amin Nusr (native)........ Ramallah; Jerusalem, Palestine. 
essemlba Pecks) er Ramallah, Jerusalem, Palestine. 


PHILADELPHIA Forricn Mrsston Boarp. 

Gilbert Bowles ....... 30 Koun cho, Milta-Shiba, Tokio, Japan. 
Minnie P. Bowles, Mrs.30 Koun cho, Milta-Shiba, Tokio, Japan. 
Sarah Ellis, Miss.....30 Koun cho, Milta-Shiba, Tokio, Japan. 
Alice G. Lewis, Miss..30 Koun cho, Milta-Shiba, Tokio, Japan. 
Inez E. Taber, Miss..30 Koun cho, Milta-Shiba, Tokio, Japan 
Ada B. Chandler..... 30 Koun cho, Milta-Shiba, Tokio, Japan. 
Horace E. Coleman. ..30 Koun cho, Milta-Shiba, Tokio, Japan. 
Elizabeth R. Coleman.30 Koun cho, Milta-Shiba, Tokio, Japan. 
Guetiey- Binford’, jo;.:... ae. 0 26 Bizen, Machi, Mito, Japan. 

Supported by Canada Friends. 
Elizabeth J. S. Binford, Mrs...26 Bizen; Machi, Mito, Japan. 

Supported by Canada Friends. 

New York YEARLY MEETING. 

*Nancy L. Lee, Miss, Instituto Penn., 

' C. Victoria, Tamaulipas, Mexico. 
- Mary L. Pickett, Miss, Instituto Penn., 
C. Victoria, Tamaulipas, Mexico. 
. NortH CaroLinaA YEARLY MEETING. 

Arthurs Leek abeaiies «veces. Havana Province, Jaruco, Cuba. 


A. Helen Woody Pain, Mrs..Havana Province, Jaruco, Cuba. 
Martha J. Woody........ Havana Province, Madruga, Cuba, 

Onto YEARLY MEETING. 
Mstitcem Ea itler: MiSs ee Neti onc. one cne Nanking, China. 
*ennasM.s Stanley, Missé itj.cs «0s <s- Perris 5 Nanking, China. 
pblartiche Ass mimere Mis. seer es, «000... 6s). Nanking, China. 
INE te Va" = hone Be on anaes 8 eee APR ieee eae Nanking, China. 
Marraret: An Llolmes,, MASS): tatin~ccdecies so Luh Hoh, China. 
Georeemin Dye Viol WVi sia. selon. «fecaersre es Luh Hoh, China. 
Tsabella, Fy DeVol, M:D., Mrs.c. foc ess veces Luh Hoh, China. 
VAI VOOM ee IVILSSe rear tbatt nsuckie cre orei code...» vials Luh Hoh, China. 
MewandmeVirs.. Walter Walliamses: ..1.....2: Luh Hoh, China. 


Delia A. Fistler, Miss..Nowgong, Bundelkund, Central India. 
Esther E. Baird, Miss.. Nowgong, Bundelkund, Central India. 
*Eva H. Allen, Miss...Nowgong, Bundelkund, Central India 


Gatrico Ba) WOOds<<c..s Nowgong, Bundelkund, Central India. 
Ibentnan Oxi manny cans Nowgong, Bundelkund, Central India. 
Pte le Weyer en: Gra VIlOh dea ciileie tle s\n «sas eleccis eee 3 Nanking, China. 
Ear eee MOLL VGtteren, ca tee afaik choice ole do alale Nanking, China. 
INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 
*George C. Levering....... C. Victoria, Tamaulipas, Mexico. 
*Emily R. Levering, Mrs....C. Victoria, Tamaulipas, Mexico. 
ey diag. «Pikes. MisSives ccs. . C. Victoria, Tamaulipas, Mexico. 
Ree Solomon Lice, «0 4a. «3: C. Victoria, Tamaulipas, Mexico. 
‘Amanda Ra lice, Mrs....... C. Victoria, ‘Tamaulipas, Mexico. 


Santiago G. Gonzalez (native) C. Victoria, Tamaulipas, Mexico. 
Supported by Baltimore Y. M. 

Genaro Ruiz (native)...... C. Victoria, Tamaulipas, Mexico. 

Emma Reeder, Miss....... C. Victoria, Tamaulipas, Mexico. 

Florence O. Macy, Miss.H. Matamoros, Tamaulipas, Mexico. 

Gertrudis G. G. de Uresti, Mrs...San Fernando, ‘Tamaulipas, 


Mexico, 
Shina Kaifu (native Bible reader)............. Tokio, Japan. 
Everett E. Morgan..... H. Matamoros, Tamaulipas, Mexico. 
Pm WEsTERN (INDIANA) YEARLY MEETING. 
SarasA mluindley, Missed. aden « Matehuala, S. L. P., Mexico. 
Mary B. Whinnery, Miss....... Matehuala, S. L. P., Mexico. 
Mathilde Castillo (native)......Matehuala, S. L. P., Mexico. 
Luis Del Prado (native Bible reader), 
Matehuala, S. L. P., Mexico. 
Raymond S. Holding.......... Matehuala, S. L. P., Mexico. 
Minnie C. Holding............. Matehuala, S. L. P., Mexico: 
Felipe Gloria (native).......Catorce Real, S. L. P., Mexico. 
Sara “Aceves (native) ...0......0.. edral, S. L. P., Mexico. 


Iowa YEARLY MEETING. 
Elam Henderson .......Hectors River P. O., Jamaica, W. I. 
Mrs. Elam Henderson..Hectors River P. O., Jamaica, W. I. 
H. Alma Swift, Mrs....Hectors River P. O., Jamaica, W. I. 
Mary E. White, Miss...Hectors River P. O., Jamaica, W. I. 
Alsina Andrews, Miss...Hectors River P. O., Jamaica, W. I. 
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Alice M. Kennedy, Miss.......Albany P. O., Jamaica, W. I. 
Sadawl. Stanley, Miss......... Albany P. O., Jamaica, W. I. 
Peau wocoltock. ..... Hectors River P. O., Jamaica, W. I. 
Lizzie Allen, Miss..........Bluff Bay P. O., Jamaica, W. I. 


Charles A. Silva (native)...Middle Quarters P. O., Jamaica, 
I 


Joana Silva, Mrs. (native)..Middle Quarters P. O., Jamaica, 
W. LL 


Jefferson W. Ford........ Spring Hill P. O., Jamaica, W. I. 
idiclemmbee Ford. .oos.'. sews Spring Hill P. O., Jamaica, W. I. 
Kansas YEARLY MEETING. 
mmmemnvar Lladley i, ..ccninwnoc cde descotemes Douglas, Alaska. 
Wier. Fdadley,, Mrsii..) os .cces belek. Douglas, Alaska. 

' WILMINGTON YEARLY MEETING. 
images de Martinez emct.6. sod onoek. Puerto Padre, Cuba. 
Eitaeva Lerrell, Misstiv.. 20.0505: .4 Puerto Padre, Cuba. 


OrECON YEARLY MEETING. 
PPS critic SAclorar ti MRREee Kaak Island, Alaska. 
- af WPA RTE SOM eae et Kaak Island, Alaska. 
ORR ae oO, Aor Bol .....-Kaak Island, Alaska. 
CALIFORNIA YEARLY MEETING. 
*James V. Geary....Kotzebue Sound, Cape Blossom, Alaska. 
*Eva W. Geary, Mrs.Kotzebue Sound, Cape Blossom, Alaska. 


C. J. Mills 


PEPE OOUET. £ cna late Me lak IMO, 4 Deering, Alaska. 
Vizgdem Morris Gooden, Mts... 0.02 UNS, Deering, Alaska. 
Evaiivieyers ....... Kobuck River, via Cape Blossom, Alaska. 


Minnie Meyers 


...Kobuck River, via Cape Blossom, Alaska. 
Pauline Meyers 


...Kobuck River, via Cape Blossom, Alaska. 


ME ENCOLKG, 4.51320 sta avarice AIOE RS oe a Kivalena, Alaska. 
IMGIGEEEOLK. «oc ee cs ewes Sialate Keates cee teens Kivalena, Alaska. 
PENUEVY AltON: §....052. NAR ae eee ee ee Kivalena, Alaska. 


Priscilla Walton, Mrs......................Kivalena, Alaska. 
Esther Bond, Miss. .Chiquimula, Gautemala, Central America. 
R. Esther Smith. ...Chiquimula, Gautemala, Central America. 
Cora Wildman ....Chiquimula, Gautemala, Central America. 
Caspar Wistar ..... Chiquimula, Gautemala, Central America. 
Hye, eh Poet Be bt Deering, Alaska. 
AMERICAN Frrenps Boarp or Forrticn MIsstons. 


Aeraeeee Martin, Supt... cc oe en.coete eee Holguin, Cuba. 
SuUstemiep Viartin,, Mrsi... 0.2. sek eee. Holguin, Cuba. 
enmiemin. Joyce, Miss. 2... 05a) Sie see Holguin, Cuba, 
eM JONES |. os ced. cnet a an een ae ne oe Gibara, Cuba. 
Marmmyemjiones, Mrs... . ie aon, meen Gibara, Cuba. 
Ciotiae l, Pretlow, M.D.,;Misss)- vn eee... Gibara, Cuba. 
Ghaesme.. Haworth. ..i) 6 ee on eee Banes, Cuba. 
Opprgeke Haworth, Mrsy's. 0.mecreem ce eee ee. Banes, Cuba. 
Miamsecitas: I’: ‘Trevinio.’#ii. hota eee ee Banes, Cuba. 


Venturo Martinez (native)..Havana Province, Jaruco, Cuba. 


Frignps AFRICA InDusTrRIaAL, Mission. 
Edgar T. Hole...Lirhanda via Kisumu, British East Africa. 
*Adelaide W. Hole, Mrs....... Lirhanda via Kisumu British 


; ? Se 4 East Africa. 
Arthur B. Chilson..Kaimosi via Kisumu British East Africa 


amare, Chilson,: Mrs... dsaecek Kaimosi via Kisumu British 
fi Tit East Africa. 
*Alihu Blackburn, M.D......... Kaimosi via Kisumu British 


he. East Africa. 

*Virginia L. Blackburn, Mrs.....Kaimosi via Kisumu British 

arcs East Africa. 

*Emory J. Rees... Maragoli, via Kisumu British Fast Africa. 

*Deborah G. Rees, Mrs......... Maragoli via Kisumu British 

East Africa. 
Haverrorp CoLtEcE Y. M. C. A. Frienps Mission. 

Remaeriy 1). Simkin sera ees 6. eee Chungkin, West China. 

Cupan Missionary ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS oF PHILADELPHIA. 

areriettas ©, . Malina. sss ee Rio Grande, Porto Rico. 

GERMANTOWN FRIENDS SupAN Mission. 
Paul Barnhart...... Sudan United Mission, Donga Station via 
Ibi, Northern Nigeria, West Africa. 
Some OrHER Missionarigs. 

Theophilus and Fareda Waldmeier, care of Lebanon Hospital 
for Insane, Asfuriyeh, Beyrouth, Syria. 

Daniel and Emily Oliver, Ras el Metn, care of British P. O. 
Beyrouth, Syria. 

*Willis R. Hotchkiss and wife, Anna L. Jones, Edw. W. 
Andersen, Sven Svensen, Lumbwa, British East Africa via 
Mombasa. . 

*Chas. E. Hurlburt, Kijabi, British East Africa via Mombasa. 

E. A. Ogden, Miss, care of China Inland Mission, Kian-fu via 
Kin-Kiang, Kiangsi, China. 

Dr. W. W. Cadbury, University Med. College, Canton, China. 

Elihu Grant and wife, Ramallah, Jerusalem, Palestine. 


* At home on furlough, 
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Che Suternational Lesson 


FIRST QUARTER. 

LESSON I. FIRST MONTH 2, IQIO. 
JOHN THE FORERUNNER OF 
JESUS. 

MATTHEW 3: I-12. 


GoipeEn Trxt.—The voice of one crying in 


the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord, make His paths straight. Matt. 3: 3. 

DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 

Second-day, Twelfth month 27th. The fore- 
runner of Jesus. Matt. 3: 12. 

Third-day. Repent ye. Luke 3: 1-18. 

Fourth-day. Preparing the way. John 1: 
15-28. 

Fifth-day. A greater to follow." Mark 1: 
1-8. 

Sixth-day. Christ’s testimony. Luke 7: 
19 


Sepeatheday, The voice. Isa. 40: 1-8. 
First-day. Sent before. John 3 : 23-30. 
Time.—John began to preach about 
26 A. D. The period of his preaching 
covered about a year and nine months, 
the last fifteen months being contem- 
porary with Christ’s preaching. 

Place.—The Wilderness of Judea 
the wild, uncultivated region round the 
lower Jordan, and west of the Dead 
Sea. 


Rulers.—Tiberius Czsar, emperor of 


Rome; Herod Antipas, governor of 
Galilee and Perea; Pontius Pilate, 
Roman Goverror of Judea. 

Persons.—John the Baptist, about 


thirty years old; Jesus, not quite thirty 
years old, still in Galilee. 

The Gospel of Matthew, from which 
the lessons of the year I9I10 are se- 
lected, is by tradition and early authori- 
ties ascribed to Matthew (Levi), one of 
the 12 Apostles. ‘Tradition also states 
that it was originally written in Hebrew 
(Aramaic). By whom, or when it was 
translated into Greek is not known. It 
is obvious to any ordinary reader 
that there are very great resemblances 
between Matthew, Mark, and Luke; in 
not a few cases the words and sentences 
are practically identical, and from the 
fact that they can be brought into parallel 
with each other, they have been called 
and are generally known as the “Synop- 
tic Gospels,” or simply “The Synoptics.” 
The Gospel of John relates so little that 
the Synoptics tell that it cannot to any 
great extent be treated in the same way. 
It is generally known by critics as “The 
Fourth Gospel.” Similar as the Synop- 
tics are in very many respects, there are 
great differences also, in the language 
used; in the point of view; in the 
emphasis laid on special points, ete. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Mat- 
thew comes first in the New Testament 
it is by no means the oldest book; all of 
Paul’s Epistles come earlier, and of the 
Gospels, by practically universal consent, 
Mark antedates it. At what time the 
Aramaic Matthew was written is not 
known, but the Greek Matthew which 
we have, probably appeared between 80 
and 85 A. D., or more than 40 years 
after the resurrection. 

The preparation of the world for the 
preaching of the Gospel was dwelt upon 
in the notes on the last lesson. 

- John the Baptist is one of the most 
interesting characters in the whole Bible. 
His purity of life and character; his 
boldness; his truthfulness; his fearless- 
ness; his earnestness stand out in strong 
relief. He was born about six months 
before Jesus and as his mother and 


The only Baking Powder 
made from Royal Grape 
Cream of Tartar 


Absolute 
PURE 


“Mary the mother. of Jesus” were 
relatives—possibly first cousins—John 
and Jesus were possibly second cousins. 
There is no evidence to show that they 
were thrown together during childhood 
or early manhood. Only Luke (1 : 5-80) 
gives the account of John’s birth and 
parentage, etc. 

I. Matthew begins his account as if 
John was well known. “The Baptist.” 
Because he baptized those who repented 
at his preaching. It was no new rite. 
John simply adopted it. 

2. “Repent ye.” This was the essence 
of John’s preaching. ‘The word in the 
original signifies a “change of mind.” 
We might paraphrase it—‘‘a change of 
front.” It implies a change of mind 
which results in a change of life. No 
other “repentance” counts. “Kingdom of 
Heaven.” John probably meant the 
coming of the reign of the Messiah, and 
that would be a time when judgment 
will come upon the unrepentant. 

3. “As royal travelers sent messen- 
gers on beforehand to clear the roads 
from obstruction and even to form 
roads, so the mission of John was to 
open a way for the Messianic King.” 
(See Is. 40 : 3.) 

4. He resembled Elijah in his attire, 
etc. (See II Kings 1:8). “Locusts and 
wild honey” are still eaten by inhabi- 
tants of the Eastern deserts. ‘There is 
no need to suppose that “locusts” were 
the pods of a tree, as some say. 


5. “Jerusalem and all Judea.” A good 
example of extravagant oriental expres- 


sions. It simply means a great number 
from Jerusalem and the surrounding 
country. 


6. “Baptized of him.” John’s baptism 
“shows its anti-legalistic character by 
turning away from the whole apparatus 
of temple, and synagogue, and law, to 
seek a new mode of approach to God in 


the symbolism of nature itself.” He 
restated the message of Micah (6:8), 
and of Isaiah (1:16, 17). Baptism was 
adopted by John, not originated by him; 
it seems to have been used on the admis- 
sion of proselytes to the Jewish faith. 
John’s baptism, on the other hand, was 
for Jews, and was the outward sign of 
a change of heart, and of a purpose to 
live a different and moral life. 

7-8. John was surprised to see Phari- 
sees and Sadduces come to him. No 
answer is given to the inquiry. It seems 
most likely they come as onlookers, to 
see what was the cause of the stir. ‘The 
language is severe, but probably they 
needed strong language to rouse them. 
“Wrath.” Possibly referring to Mal. 3: 
1-3; 4:5. “Bring forth fruits,” etc. 
There must be something more than 
theology, or a creed, or a profession, or 
ceremony—fruits which spring from a 
changed heart. 

g. Race and family may be good, but 
they do not make the real man. (Acts 
10:35). God can make a man out of 
the most unpromising materials—appar- 
ently as hard and lifeless as stones. 

10. The nation was in such a condi- 
tion that a revolution was at hand. The 
Jews had failed and their end as a 
nation was rapidly approaching. 

11. In this verse John draws the dis- 
tinction between the outward rite which 
was the symbol of his dispensation, and 
the inward change which was to be the 
characteristic of Him who was to follow. 
“Bire.” Symbolic of cleansing. 

12. “Fan.” The instrument with which 
the wheat was lifted up into the air so 
the wind could blow the chaff away. 
The idea is that the Lord will come to 
judgment and that there will be no 
escape from His decision. 


_ PRACTICAL, THOUGHTS. 
“Tt is not only in the. future that Christ 
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‘* Quaintest of all is THE Quaker Calendar ’’ 


~~~ THE QUAKER CALENDAR, 1910 ~~ 


I. TX leaves and cover, tied with heavy silk cord. The half dozen halftone engrav- 4 
y ings, made from wash drawings, are exquisitely printed in rich Art Brown 4 
y Doubletone ink, on heavy Trichromatic paper. Appropriate selection of verse. 4 
> An artistic imitation leather cover, printed in two colors of ink, and embossed, makes 4 
ys a very attractive finish. The subjects illustrated are: 4 
y 8. The Bride 10. Mother and Children 4 
iQ 2. In the Gallery—Women 4. Quilting 4 
. 3. On the W : 
ig . On the Way to Meeting 9. Exhortation 4 
In envelope, amply protected by pasteboard, ready for mailing. » Size, 554x834 inches. 4 
g 35c. each; 1% doz., $2; 1 doz., $3 85; postage extra, 2c. a copy | 
y z 
, APPROPRIATE XMAS OR NEW YEAR GIFT 4 
% . of subjects 2, 3, 8, 10, 344x6Y% inches, with 12-leaf pad, 4 
K Single Leaf Calendars toc. each; 44 doz., 55C-; 1 doZ,, $1.00; postage extra, 4 
y 1c, for each order of 3 calendars, or less. ‘ 
4 beautifully printed, in Art Brown Doubletone 4% 
S Quaint Quaker Post Cards ink, on cream tinted card. 11 subjects, 3o0c. ’ 
y postpaid; or, 3c. each, 2 for 5c.; postage extra, 1c. for each order of 5 cards or less. 4 


¥ THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO., 921 Filbert St., Philadelphia 4 
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iS ‘Most characteristic of Quaker peace and plainness ’’ 
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will sift out the chaff from the wheat. 
His fan is in His hand; the sifting pro- 
cess is going on now; His Gospel is 
measuring men; every day is a day of 
judgment.” 


Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1124 Park 
Road, Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR FIRST MONTH 2, IQIO. 
THROUGH THIS YEAR WITH 
GOD. 


NuM. 9: 15-23; 10:10. 
(A New Year’s Consecration Meeting.) 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Twelfth month 27th. In His 
work. John 9: 1-7. 

Third-day. In my labor. Eph. 6: 5-20. 

Fourth-day._In my home. Josh. 24 : 14-24. 

Fifth-day. In my church. Heb. 10 : 19-25. 

Sixth-day. With my Bible. Ps. 1. 

Seventh-day.With His Spirit. Gal. 5 : 16-26. 


In the Book of Common Prayer this 
collect is given for a First-day early in 
the year: “O Lord, we beseech Thee 
mercifully to receive the prayers of thy 
people who call upon Thee; and grant 
that they may both perceive and know 
what things they ought to do, and also 
have grace and power faithfully to fulfil 
the same; through Jesus Christ our 
MOFd: 

To the Israelites in their wilderness 
journey, the visible tabernacle and the 
visible cloud were the tokens to encamp 
or to go forward. To the day of our 
Lord’s sojourn on earth it remained 
true that the Jews require a sign, and the 
spirit of many another, not of the seed 
of Abraham according to the flesh, 
craves no less than did he for a sign 
whereby they might know that they 
should inherit the land of promise. But 
our faith rests not on such visible things, 
but on the Presence that abode in the 


OLD TRUTHS IN NEW AND ATTRACTIVE FORM 


Quaker Biographies 


A series of sketches, chiefly biographical, of members of the Society of Friends, from the 


seventeenth century to more recent times. 


Three volumes, about 225 pages each, 20 or more full page illustrations in each. 
PRICE, 75 CENTS EACH— BY MAIL, 86 CENTS 


VoLUME I.—George Fox, William Penn, Margaret (Fell) Fox, The Barclays. 

VoLUME II,—Isaac and Mary Penington, Richard Davies, M. Fisher and Eli Cooton, 
Thomas Ellwood, Wm. Edmundson, John Roberts, Youthful Disciples, F. Howgill and E. 
Burroughs, Boston Martyrs. : 

Vo_uME III.—John Wvolman, Thomas Chalkley, Mary Pryor, Anthony Benezet, India 
Embassages, Samuel Emlen, Virginia Exiles, Arthur Howell; John Churchman. 


FOR SALE AT 
FRIENDS INSTITUTE 
20 S. 12th St. 


FRIENDS BOOK STORE 


304 Arch St. PHILADELPHIA | 


Lays of Quakerdom 


Ore of the best pieces of printed matter (from an artistic standpoint) which I 
have recently come across is the ‘‘Lays of Quakerdom.’’ This little book is 
a reprint of three very beautiful poems by Rush Plumley and is reprinted from 
the Knickerbocker Magazine of 1853-54-55. The three poems are ‘“The Execution 
of Mary Dyer, 1660,’ ‘“‘The Visit of Mary Fisher to the Sultan Mahmoud IV. at 
Adrianople,’’ and ‘‘James Parnell, the Quaker Pro-martyr.’? They are written 
in particularly pleasing and beautiful language and the ‘‘Quaker’’ atmosphere is 
very good. The little book is suitable for anyone, but especially the young folks, 
for it gives a very good idea of the heroism of the early Quakers. 

It consists of sixty pages and is daintily bound in gray boards, 414 x63 
inches in size. There are 500 copies for sale and the price is only 


50 cents, postpaid 


The BIDDLE PRESS, 1010 Cherry St., PHILADELPHIA 
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GIFTS THAT ARE 
DIFFERENT 


The Dickens Story-Calendar 


Compiled by J. LINTON ENGLE 


2 Contains 53 
complete Dick- 
ens stories, se- 
Mm lected for their 
=| humor and pa- 
thos, such as 
‘Mrs. Micawber 
Will Never De- 
sert Mr. Micaw- 
CE FeO EDS aM 
Welier's Valen- 
tine,’ the ‘'Fu- 
neral of Little 
Well,” etc. Each 
storyis illustra- 
ted with repro- 
|] ductions in 
miniature of 
the famous 
drawings of 
“Phiz,” Cruik- 

shank and 
other noted Dickens illustrators. The size 
of the calendar is gx 11 inches. The sheets, 
one for each week, are bound with brass 
rings and suspended by a rich blue cord. 
All Dickens lovers will welcome this calen- 
dar as they would no other gift. Price, 
$1.00, postage paid. 


POSTAGE PAID 
Washington Story-Calendar.. . $1.00 
Lincoln Bs as «2 88200 
Franklin rE as 
American Flag-Calendar 


Bibliomaniac’s Calendar 
Children’s Calendar: :- 


Franklin Printing Company 
518 Ludlow St., Philadelphia 


William S, 


Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


JOMMERCIAL 
YAO AE ONG 


*AILF FINES bs 
NW Cow 10’ E ARCH 
FIL AGEL PHIA 


LINE COTS 
(O0LO0R WORK 


Be, ERPFOSRAP HY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Mederate 


MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Bailding, 12th and Filbert Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Bell, Walnut 52-10 


Telephones} Keystone, Race 70-09 


WHEELER’S EXCHANGE 


EMPLOYMENT & REAL ESTATE 


Four Departments 
Industrial, Sales, Collecting, Advertising 


Advertising Distributors of Clean Advertising 
Our best effort, to satisfy increasing 
patronage. One system,the co-operative. 
One policy for all and up-tg-date service 


Special Attention given to care and improvement of grounds 


419 Main St. - Worcester, Mass. 


cloud; and while He tarries we may 
not journey, but when He leads forth 
we can but journey if our prayer to per- 
ceive and know what we ought to do is 
answered with grace and power faith- 
fully to fulfil the same. 

The discipline of a nation in tutelage 
involved the demonstration of many 
things that come after a time to be 
known as foundation principles in the 
ordering of life; yet the primitive desire 
and elemental need are never so far out- 
grown that we can or should get away 
from a recognized and appreciated Lord 
and Governor, nor from a constantly 
remembered opportunity and obligation 
in the matter of our service to be 
rendered him. As the mariner takes his 
observations daily, no matter how well 
equipped with instruments on board his 
ship, or how confidently assured of the 
regularity of his rate of travel, so we 
need to refer our course of life and our 
standard of conduct daily to Him 
whose service is our chief occupation. 

The New Year resolve is worth little 
—nothing—if its performance is prom- 
ised for a future day. When moral 
work accumulates, we at once are fall- 
ing too far behind to ever accomplish 
the thing that success demands. ‘The 
better part is that chosen by those “who 
reward resolution with no rest, whose 
worship is action, and whose action 
ceaseless aspiration.” 

But perhaps we are making no 
resolves. Perhaps we do not wish to 
bind ourselves by the purposes of an 
imperfect knowledge, and are holding 
ourselves free to act in the light of the 
circumstance of the day. It may be 
well, then, to remember that freedom 
is not anarchistic nor unordered, but is 
rather to be found in harmonious adjust- 
ment and conformity to the highest 
scheme of things as they ought to be; 
and that means acceptance of the will 
of God, purposeful and resolute, so that 
the daily circumstance will but suggest 
the form of the service and not its 
nature, for the power of the endless 
life is sufficient to dominate circum- 
stance; and we may have it through 
this year. 


NOTICE. 


Margaret P. Wickersham has been 
appointed general secretary of Friends 
Institute, Philadelphia. She is in daily 
attendance at the rooms; 20 South 12th 
Street, to further the interests of the 
institute and its members. During her 
spare time she is at liberty, for a fair 
charge, to do clerical work at the rooms 
in manuscript or on a typewriter, on 
application by mail or in person. 


Events and Comments 


King Leopold II of Belgium, died the 
17th inst., aged seventy-four years. He 
succeeded to the Belgian throne Twelfth 
month, 1865, and reigned a few days over 
44 years. He is widely known as the 
proprietor of the Congo Free States and 
has in no small measure been responsible 


for the atrocious oppression of the 
Congo natives. 
Prince Albert, a son of Leopold’s 


brother, the late Philippe, Count of Flan- 
ders, who was born Fourth month, 1875, 
will be crowned this week. The young 


STANDARD OIL COAPANY 
< 


sw cowwouatTeD) 


TRANSIENT BOARDERS desired in a refined 
home in WASHINGTON. Very convenient to car 
line and Union Station. Laura N. Wilson, 46 
Bryant Street, Washington, D. C, 


Fine Dress Goods 


BOXED FOR GIFTS 


You know that she wants a dress. 
What kind and the cost of so delightful a 
gift you are undecided about. Rest as- 
sured she will be satisfied as to quality 
and style when you say, “from Straw- 
bridge & Clothiers’.’” Come in to-day 
and let us help you select— 


Suitings, 50c to $2.50 
Prunellas, 75c to $2.00 
Eoliennes, $1.25 to $1.75 
Astrakhans, $6.00 to $15.00 


Zibelines, $2.00 and $2.50 
Homespuns, $1.25 to $2.00 
Henriettas, 50c to $2.50 
Broadcloths, $1.00 to $3.50 


Serges, 50c to $2.50 , 
Cheviots, 50c 10 $2.00 
Plaids, 75c and $1.00 
Soleils, $1.00 to $1.50 
And many, many others. 


»»—> Aisles 6 and 7, Market Street and Centre 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 
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prince is generally beloved, and will 
probably be much more lenient in his 
tule than the late king. 

Arbuckle Brothers, generally credited 
with being the largest independent rivals 
of the American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany, have acknowledged that from 
1898 to 1907 they, too, failed to pay to 
the Government all the money due as 
customs charges on imported sugar. ° 

In settlement of all civil claims against 
them, the Arbuckles have offered and 
the Treasury Department, with the con- 
currence of the Attorney General, has 
accepted a payment of $695,573. But 
criminal prosecution of those responsible 
will in no wise be hampered or condi- 
tioned by this acceptance. 

The Government has now received the 
following voluntary restitutions and 
fines from importers of raw sugars: 
The American Sugar Refining Com- 


pany, voluntary, $2,000,000; the Ameri- | 


can Sugar Refining Company, fine 
imposed by the Court, $135,000; 
Arbuckle Brothers, voluntary, $695,573. 
Total recovered, $2,830,573. 


We sincerely hope there are few 
census supervisors who need the lectur- 
ing President Taft gave them on Sec- 
ond-day, although we wish to encourage 
the President in the stand he has taken. 
A conference of supervisors of the East- 
ern States met in Washington, D. C., 
the 21st at which the President spoke. 
He said in part: 

“Many of you—most of you—have 
been recommended by Congressmen, 
and it may be that some of these Con- 
gressmen will come to you and expect, 
because they did recommend you, that 


you owe them something in the way of | 


selecting the men as enumerators who 
will help them in their Congressional 
election. You have got to use sense and 
discretion. You have got to select the 
men that you think will do the work, 
and if you catch them doing political 
work I wish you to remove them, just 
as I will remove you if I catch you 
doing political work. It is business. 

“I take great pride in this census. I 
believe we can make it the best census 
that has been taken, if we take it as a 
census, and do not use it and regard it 
as incidental to something else. 


The Baptist Congress is a voluntary | 
association of Baptist ministers and lay- | 


men which avows the purpose of en- 


couraging men to express their personal | 


convictions regardless of the conven- 
tional views of their denomination. The 
recent session of the congress in New 
York City is said to have been rather 
less- radical than usual, but certainly 
many things were said quite contrary to 
the ordinary tone of Baptist utterance. 
The address which attracted the most 
attention was that of Dr. Faunce, presi- 


dent of Brown University at Providence, | 


R. I. He declared that the most funda- 
mental Baptist principle has been his- 


torically an assertion of the freedom of _ 


the individual soul from ceremonial re- 
strictions—absolute liberty from pre- 
scribed ritual. And, while he acknowl- 
edged that Baptists are chiefly known in 
the world to-day for their insistence on 
a ceremonial, yet he found no evidence 
in the New Testament that Jesus ever 
attached any importance to a ritual form. 


A QUAKER CALENDAR for 1910 


many people have written appreciatively of it that we feel sure 


5" many copies of our Quaker Calendar have been sold and so 
that anyone buying it will be pleased with it. 


This year’s calendar consists of five leaves, 614x12, and is daintily 
printed in two colors of ink. The drawings are again the product of 
Jane Allen Boyer, who both this year and last 
seems to have gotten just the right “Quaker’’ 
atmosphere. She has been most painstaking 
in her efforts to get just the right meaning in 
the drawings and we have seldom seen the 
Friendly peace and quietude more gracefully 
expressed. Everyone who receives a copy 
will easily recognize this fact. 

There is the usual device for hanging the 
calendar; a ribbon of just the shade the women 
Friends used to wear, and which some few 
still wear. The drawings might appropriately 
be entitled “Grandmother,” “Mother and Child,” 
“The Old Fashioned Desk,’ “Roses,” “The 
Baby.” Ls 
The “Mother and Child’ drawing is a most 
beautiful and tender reproduction of a young 
mother and her little boy of perhaps four years of age. The tender 
sympathy evidently existing between the mother and son cannot be ex- 
pressed in writing; it must be seen to be appreciated. 


None of the drawings have ever before been published 
Price 50c per copy, postpaid, securely wrapped for mailing 


THE,BIDDLE PRESS 


EDW. T. BIDDLE, Pres. and Treas. 


J0J0 Cherry Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Provident Life «« Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Office, 409 Chestnut St. 
Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus belonging to stockholders, $4,000,000 


Insures Lives and Grants Annuities, Collects and Remits Incomes, 
Pays Interest on Deposits, Receipts without charge for 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, wills deposited, 

Trustee, Guardian, Committee, Rents Safe-Deposit Boxes, 55 upwards 
Assignee, Receiver, Agent, etc. Assumes Care of Real Estate. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate 
and apart from the assets of the Company 


OFFICERS 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 
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FINANCIAL. 


Time to Re-Invest 
FIRST MONTH fst, (910 


Prepare now for good investments in Seattle. 
WRITE TO 


HENRY C. ASH 
1207 Alaska Building SEATTLE, WASH. 


Beautiful California 


We having settled in Southern California, in 
one of the most favored spots can find homes and 
investments for any one coming to California— 
the best paying Orange Groves, the most profit- 
able Alfalfa Ranches, and desirable homes. 

Send for booklet and see what we have, or 
let us meet youat the train, 


Western Realty & Investments Co. 


W.L. Malone, 434 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
or J. B. Harvey, Ontario, California 
REFERENCES: Rev. J. W. Malone. Cleveland, Ohio 


Judge L. M. Harvey, Indianapolis, Ind. 
6 ‘ 


NET TO | FARM 
LENDER ! LOANS 

Write for up to date map of the new state and 
descriptive papers of our high grade first mort- 


gage loans on improved real estate in Eastern 
Oklahoma, the richest agricultural country in 
the Southwest. = 

No loan made for more than one-third value, 
All securities personally inspected by a salaried 
employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance Com- 
panies and Individuals who have invested in 
eur mortgages for years, 


~ THE AMERIGAN INVESTMENT 60... 


WALTER B. PASCHALL, Pres’t 


ATOKA = = OKLAHOMA 
[FARM MORTGAGES] 
safest form of investment —tested by our cus- 
tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list. 


ELLSWORTH Anpb JONES. 


IOWA FALLS, IOWA. 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and 
Oklahoma, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 
per cent. Safest form of investment; no 
fluctuations in value; - securities personally 
inspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 
cent. of our valuation. Collections made 
without expense to Investor. Long and suc- 
cessful experience. References furnished. 
Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Joseph J. Dickinson Frank M. Reed 


A NEW FRIENDS SETTLEMENT, 


At Spring Lake, Lamb County, Texas. 
This is not an experiment, but a reality; 
and Friends everywhere that are looking 
for a good opening in a fine country, where 
land is cheap, climate very desirable, good 
water, plenty of rain in growing season, 
and where we raise an abundance of almost 
everything we plant, should investigate at 
once. Land can be had in any size tracts, 
from 160 acres up, at from $15.00 to $20.00 
per acre. About half cash, balance on 8 
years’ time at 6 per cent. \interest. For 
further information write GEO. O. CAR- 
PENTER, Plainview, Texas, P. O. Box 562; 
or S. W. DOWNS, Spring Lake, Texas. 


gy For 34 years we have been, paying our cus- 
"Df, tomers the highest returns consistent with 

(o} conservative methods. Fitet mortgage loans 
@ of $200 and up which we can,recommend after 
y the most thorough personal investigation. 
$25 Certificates of Deposit also for savings investors. 


a NS A Ree eee cue Ask for Loan List No. 702. 
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25 SURE-BLOOMING BULBS 


. Here are 25 sure-blooming bulbs, all seasonable for Twelfth 
and Hirst months. ‘The collection is made up of 9 choice kinds, © 
including two bulbs of the Chinese Sacred Lily, a flower used by 
the Orientals in decorating their temples at their New Year 
Season. The list is as follows: Catalog price 


2) Ghinese, (Saered Liliess. ..0's cleiacias aia c's olde Seely epslecsie Steins eee 
2 Narcissus, Dbl. Roman..... ciate aoe pious Rpmetidnorn iy 

1 Daffodil, large flowering........ lee eeieroe sakes ie bib so staan cm 
au ilwitilia, wr Pei Cte «pee Gia ath «teeke 5b abate s Cia she eta rovers spike cote Bian aap tng TIO 
gel ulips; “Whate;| Red, Variety,: s,s s's:< siuanis «shests “iss 5 ole aie sedcOO 

3 PERias, | MIRAUPCOLOLGS saree fie olalete eleteloin re cleve's ale/eleve.e ie ite 

9 Oxalis, mixed colors....... oe : ofS 

1 Tuberous rooted Begonia..... wos ete 
r Srptie Gem, realtay taal view os «itis blcteeraatets eat eielbslsce get Wass sit Se 
25 Sure-Blooming Bulbs (postpaid) .... . SNC e) shea, ee SED 


: You will be delighted with the bulbs. They are the very best 
Chinese Sacred Lily and they are sure-blooming. $2 15 
e 
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THE GARDEN CALENDAR 


By ELLEN P. WILLIAMS 


Offers practical advice at the timeit is needed. On the 
very day that you should spray your rose bushes, to 
prevent the rust from forming, it tells you to DO it and 
how to do it; if you want advice as to your pansies, 
peonies, larkspur, violets, altheas, fruit trees and grape 
vines, or even your vegetables, you have it in THE 
GARDEN CALENDAR, and you have it WHEN you want it. 
There are 365 sheets in the calendar pad, conveniently mounted 


on an attractive mat board; on the upper part of which isa 
reproduction in full colors of a most delightful and refreshing 


garden scene. 
Price, boxed (postpaid)... ..... Pe OU 
THE AMERICAN FRIEND and this Calendar (postpaid) 2,25 


THE AMERICAN ERIEND and { 7) Sure Blooming Bulls} ¢¢ 2.99) 


The Garden Calendar 


Size, 74 x14 inches 


WEBSTER’S UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY 


Gave such general satisfaction last year that we have 
decided to continue it asa premium. We offer, however, 
the thin paper edition which is in every way superior to 
last year’s book. It contains all the words in the English 
language in ordinary use, with definitions embracing the 
various shades of meaning. Synonyms and Antonyms 
are given with each word. Among the features are: 


Dictionary of Prefixes and Suffixes ; Names of Men and Women; 
Mythological and Classical Names ; Forcign Words and Phrases ; 
Colloquialisms ; Dictionary of Words adopted by the Simplified 
Spelling Board ; Maps of the World and of the United States in 
colors; Io00 pages. Size, 514 x8 inches. 


Bound in French Morocco, and reinforced in all 
necessary paris. 


- Price (postpaid)... CPR Mel er a ee 
Absolutely flexible, may be 1 ‘1 
THE AMERICAN FRIEND and this Book (postpaid), 2.80 


rolled without injury to 
binding or sewing. 


JOHN WOOLMAN’S JOURNAL 


Introduction by 

JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 

“Beyond comparison the sweetest and 
purest autobiography in the language.’’— 
Wm, E. Channing, 

“Its author, the man who, in all the 
centuries since the advent of Christ, lived 
nearest to the Divine pattern,”—A British 
Reviewer. 

The Journal is brief, together with’ 
the introduction covering little more 
than 250 pages—A perfect literary 
and religious gem. 


THE CHALFONT LIBRARY EDITION, Illustrated (postpaid). . . .. . . $ .75 


JOHN WOOLMAN'S HOUSE, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
From an old sketch 
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My child, thou mayest not measure out thine 
offering unto me by what others have done or 
left undone; but be it thine to seek out, even to 
the last moment of thine earthly life, what is the 
utmost height of pure devotion to which I have 
called thine own self. Remember that, if thou 
fall short of this, each time thou utterest in prayer 
the words, “ Hallowed be Thy name, Thy king- 
dom come,” thou dost most fearfully condemn 
thyself, for is it not a mockery to ask for that 
thou wilt not seek to promote even unto the 
uttermost, within the narrow compass of thine 
own heart and spirit ? 

—The Divine Master. 
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Events and Conments 


_— 


President Zelaya, of Nicaragua, has 
resigned and made good his escape to 
Mexico, leaving the government in the 
hands of Dr. Madriz. General Estrada, 
the leader of the insurgent forces, how- 
ever, is not content to let the followers 
of the Ex-President remain in control 
and is moving his forces towards Man- 
agua, the capital city. 


The evidence which Dr. Cook sub- 
mitted to the University of Copenhagen 
was worthless in substantiating his claim 
to the discovery of the North Pole. 
There was not a single original record 
among the numerous papers and long- 
drawn-out explanations which he sub- 
mitted. 

Not only has Dr. Cook failed to estab- 
lish his claim to the discovery of the 
North Pole, but it is now quite prob- 
able that his claim was a deliberate 
“fake.” It was the opinion of many 
who doubted the truth of his claim 
that he was honestly laboring under a 
delusion, but the entire absence of any 
original notes would seem to indicate 
that he has nothing he can trust as 
evidence even to his own mind. 


Last week the Senate confirmed the 
26 nominations which President Taft 
made of persons to fill various diplo- 
matic positions. The occasion has 
called forth some interesting comment 
on this department of public service. 
On the one hand it is evident that effi- 
ciency is coming more and more to be 
the basis of such appointments rather 
than party affiliation, which figured so 
prominently not more than a generation 
ago. On the other hand the impression 
is gaining ground that ministers’ and 
ambassadors in foreign countries are 
needless luxuries. The improved methods 
of communication make it possible for 
the heads of the State Departments of 
the several nations to communicate 
directly with each other. This was the 
opinion of Senator. Knox before he was 
appointed to the State Department, and 
it is gaining favor with many leading 
men; 


Again the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee issues a call to the churches of 
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America to raise a united voice against 
the wasteful iniquity of child labor. ‘The 
committee designates Seventh-day, First 
month 15th, or First-day, the 16th, as 
Child Labor Day. 

In this call the committee heartily join 
and urge you to set apart some portion 
of the day designated to present to your 
people the merits of this national cam- 
paign, which seeks the freedom, health, 
education and virtue of all children. 

The Federal Children’s Bureau, the 
special topic for discussion a year ago, 
is. still to be realized. The bill was 
favorably reported by committees in 
both houses, but did not come to vote. 
It is introduced anew, and the fight 
to secure its passage will be waged with 
redoubled energy this winter. Every 
Congressman should be made to feel 
that his constituents—especially those to 
whose religion the sacredness of a little 
child is fundamental—are intensely in- 
terested. 

You have an opportunity to render 
a service which will bear fruit in human 
character for generations to come. We 
bespeak your earnest support. 


Gladstone’s laurels are still so green 
that it is hard to think of him as one 
of the centenarians of 1909. His per- 
sonality is still vivid in the minds of 
thousands of Englishmen. In ~those 
young people who grew up on his great 
estate at Hawarden he took a fatherly 
interest. One of them remembers that 
the boys and girls of his tenantry were 
required to learn the following charac- 
terization of drunkenness: 

Drunkenness expels reason, 

Drowns the memory, 

Distempers the body, 

Defaces beauty, 

Diminishes strength, 

Inflames the blood, 

Causes internal, external, and incur- 
able wounds; 

It’s a witch to the senses, 

A devil to the soul, 

A thief to the purse, 

A beggar’s companion, 

A wife's woe and children’s sorrow, 

It makes man become a beast and 
self-murderer, 

He drinks to others’ good health, 

And robs himself of his own. 


We think every person who believes 
in the being of a God and the efficacy 
of prayer will be interested in the last 
paragraph of Explorer Peary’s recent 
article in Hampton’s Magazine. 

“And I felt, as we steamed northward 
from Cape York on the first day of 
August, 1908, that I was at last face to 
face with my own destiny, which was 
now to have the final word with me; I 
felt that all my years of work and all my 
former expeditions were merely prepara- 
tions for this last and supreme effort. It 
has been said that well-directed labor 
toward a given end is the best kind of 
prayer for its attainment. 

“But no man can live for years sur- 
rounded by the great white mystery of 
the arctic without feeling that within and 
behind it is an Intelligence, watchful 
and responsive. And if, standing there 
with my back to the world and my 
face toward that Mystery, I dared to 
ask of It the boon for which I had 


labored so long, can anyone wonder that 
Tisayssoir 
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The recent defeat of State constitu- 
tional prohibition in Alabama has been 
construed by many as a victory for the 
saloons. A close examination of the — 
situation, however, does not warrant 
such a conclusion. | 

It is absolutely safe to say that the — 
real question of saloons, or no saloons, 
was not voted upon at the recent elec- — 
tion in the State of Alabama. It was 
primarily only a question as to whether 
statutory prohibition, which went into 
effect First-day, 1909, with the splendid 
law enforcement features now in opera- — 
tion in that State, should continue, or 
whether prohibition should be incor- 
porated in the constitution of the State. 

But it is not safe to say that even this 
question received a fair trial in the elec- — 
tion which resulted in the defeat of the 
prohibition amendment. 
came inseparably involved in local poli- 
tics and, through the efforts of certain 
scheming politicians of the State a large 
number of the people were made to — 
believe that the amendment proposition — 
was simply a subterfuge being used by 
the governor and his friends in an effort 
to dictate the future policy of the Demo- 
cratic party throughout the common- 
wealth. 

It is also true that large numbers of 


the people were misled into believing 


that a certain clause in the proposed 
amendment would result in making it 
impossible for anyone to keep liquors in 
his home for his own personal use. 


The leaders of the anti-amendment~ 


forces pledged the people that the pres- 


ent prohibition law of the State should 
not be repealed, that the saloon should 
not be allowed to return and that the 
saloon element should not be permit- 
ted in any way to dictate the policy of 
the State government. 


[For THe American FRrEnp.] 
A POOR MAN’S SONG. 
Translated from Upland. 


I see the rich men’s gardens bloom, 
I see the golden grain; 

Mine is the desert, fruitless path 
Where travel care and pain. 


Yet still in silent pain I meet. 
The happy human throng, | 

And wish good day with all my heart — 
To all that pass along. al 


O, bounteous God, Thou hast not left 
Me wholly without. cheer, q 

A tender love for all the world 
Streams down from heaven here. 


I see in every hamlet still 
Thy holy house appear; 

The organ and the choir song 
Sound free for every ear. 


Still glorious sun and moon and star 
Look kindly down on me, 

And when the evening bell is heard 
Then speak I, Lord, with Thee. 


Sometime thy mansion’s door shall ope 
For saints from west to east; : 

Then shall I come in wedding dress, 
And sit down at the feast. 


CHARLES OSBORNE. 
Albany, N. Y.,° 


Twelfth month 19, 1900. 
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THE TWO STARS. 


There are two stars in the firmament of our Chris- 
tian faith. The first one is the star which guides 
wise men to the Saviour; the other is the day star 
which rises in our own hearts. It will not do to 
miss either star. There are some who always have 
their eyes turned toward the outward star, and 
there are some who always have their eyes turned 
toward the inward star—but a full and genuine 
Christian experience has both stars in it. 

“A Star shall rise’—“a Star of righteousness with 
healing rays shall shine forth.” This was the for- 
ward-looking faith of great prophetic souls who felt 
the darkness, but could not dispel it. “We have seen 
the Star, which has risen to be the Light of the 
whole world,” is the joyous word of the apostolic men 
who went out in high faith to conquer the darkness. 
The great event that made all the difference in their 
lives and in their message was the coming of this 
Light, which broke upon them as a new star in their 
sky, and which grew to be a perennial Sun with 
mid-noon power. 

We must not turn away from this Luminary to 


seek elsewhere our light, for in Him is our revelation. | 


The God we know and pray to is the God that He 
has shown us. We have discovered that God is Spirit 
and is near—that ‘Spirit with spirit may meet; 
closer to us than breathing; nearer than hands or 
feet,” but we have “discovered” it because this Christ 
revealed it to us, We have discovered, too, that God 
is Light, and that in Him is no darkness at all— 
that He is the Sun that has no setting and no solstice, 
but warms and thaws and vitalizes all hearts and 
worlds that wheel round into His Light; but we 
have ‘‘discovered” this because Christ, our Day Star, 
revealed it to us. We have, best of all, discovered 
that God is Love, that He is 

Immortal Love, forever full, 

Forever flowing free; 

Forever shared, forever whole, 

A never ebbing sea. : 

We know that we can turn in our pain and sorrow 
and perplexity and loss not to a First Cause, not to a 
Sovereign in a Heavenly Court, but to a living Per- 
son, a tender sympathizer, a loving Father, a suffer- 
ing Redeemer, and that our hearts may ery “Abba” 


to one who hears and cares. But we have “dis- 
covered” all this because the face of Jesus Christ and 
His Cross have shown it in language our hearts can 
understand. We shall not, if we are wise men, turn 
away from that Star! 

But there is another star in any true faith, and 
that must not be missed either—the day-dawn and 
the day-star rising in our own hearts. What too 
many Christians fail to see is that this outward and 
historical revelation, wonderful as it is, is only one 
side of religion, and that it is forever incomplete 
with the other side gone. ‘Christ must be formed 
in you” is St. Paul’s great word—it must be no 
longer you that live, but Christ that liveth in you. 
Even though you-have known Christ after the flesh, 
you must not stop there; you must go on and know 
Him in your own experience as Spirit and as Life 
within you. Or as St. John declares, you must eat 
His flesh and drink His blood until your own life 
assimilates His word and is inwardly formed by His 
Spirit. Or in St. Peter’s great saying, ‘Until the 
day dawn and the day-star rise in your hearts.” 

We have celebrated during: these past days the 
birth in the manger; we have dwelt, as we should 
dwell, on the Incarnation—the Epiphany, or Shining 
of the God-Light; now let us go on to the other 
birth, not in a manger, but in our own souls. Let 


‘us turn to the other star which dawns, not in the 


East, but in human hearts, and see that it dawns in 
our own selves. 

In one of the great epistles of the early Church— 
“the Epistle to Diognetus,” written about 117 A. D.— 
appears this wonderful sentence: “The Word of God 
is ever being born anew in the hearts of saints.” 
May he be born in many of us this year! R. M. J. 


WILLIAM E. GLADSTONE. 


During the year we have noticed the 100th anni- 
versary of Poe, Lincoln, Darwin, Tennyson and 
Holmes. ‘There is yet another, born within two days 
of the close of that prolific year, 1809, who should 
It is none other than William E. 
It seems 


be remembered. 
Gladstone, the great English Commoner. 
but vesterday that we mourned his death, he having 
lived until near the close of the century. Sixty- 
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three years ago he sat as a member of Parliament 
and for twenty-six years he was the leader of his 
party. He entered public life at twenty-two and 
was eighty-five when he resigned his last Premier- 
ship. As Ambassador James Bryce graphically 
states, “He had been opposed in 1833 to men who 
might have been his grandfathers, he was opposed 
in 1893 to men who might have been his grand- 
children.” 


One of the remarkable things about him was his 
virility and enthusiasm in old age. At eighty-six he 
became as much excited over a new book (such as 
Cardinal Manning’s Life), so we are told, “as when 
at fourteen he insisted on compelling little Arthur 
Stanley (afterwards Dean of Westminster, aged 
nine) to procure Gray’s Poems, which he had just 
perused himself.” After retiring from public life 
he busied himself with his books and papers as ener- 
getically as a man of thirty. He finished a work on 
Homer and Homeric verse, wrote a commentary on 
Bishop Butler and his theology, contributed mag- 
azine articles on literary and religious subjects and 
published a pamphlet on the Greek and Cretan 
question. Meanwhile he read books of passing inter- 
est, even novels, and did not disdain to say what he 
thought of them if they contained anything worth 
thinking about at all. 


But whence this perennial youth, all the more 
wonderful because, to a full share of daily cares, 
were added the responsibility and nerve-racking criti- 
cism of a high public office. The secret is not hard 
to find. In the first place he was blessed with an 
ideal home. In his thirtieth year he married Cath- 
arine, daughter of Lady Glynne, of Hawarden Castle, 
Flintshire, Wales, and no marriage could possibly 
have been more happy. To paraphrase the words of 
another; the pair was young together, became mature 
together, and grew old together, not because they 
passed their lives in the same dwelling, but because 
they were always together in purpose and in spirit. 
There never could’have been a wife more absolutely 
devoted to her husband and to his cause than she. 
There was always something unspeakably touching 
even to casual observers in the tender care which she 
lavished upon him, a care which advancing years 
seemed rather to increase than to diminish. . No 
matter what the storms were outside, he always 
found a haven of rest at home, and a mate who could 
understand and sympathize. 

Then again he found a retreat in the established 
Church and in the faith of his mother. He never 
made what is commonly called a profession of relig- 


ion, but he was devout almost to a fault. It is stated 
on good authority that “he never missed early morn- 
ing service at the Parish Church.” The bent of his 
theology was determined at Oxford in the early 
years of last century and he remained a high-church- 
man to the end of life. He never could reconcile his 
old-time faith with the newer ideas. On one occasion 
he astonished a party of young friends by refusing 
to accept some of the most certain conclusions of 
modern geology. His type of religious thinking was 
not unlike that’ of Cardinal Newman which ulti- 
mately drove Newman into the Catholic Church. 
No one, however, doubts the sincerity of Gladstone’s 
profession since the purity of his private life and the 
fervor of his moral earnestness were sustained. Love 
and faith were the cornerstones of his character. No 
wonder he stood the trials of a stormy life! 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


THE NOBILITY OF CHRISTIAN SERVIOE. 


BY SYLVESTER JONES. 


Jesus Christ is the most exacting of Masters. He 
that would serve Him must, like Paul, be His bond- 
servant. None can say: “Today I will serve the 
Master, and tomorrow I will serve myself,” or “Today 
I will do His bidding, and tomorrow I will walk in 
the ways of the world.” Jesus Christ, if Lord at 
all, must be Lord in every concern of life. The one 
worthy to bear His name must strive to make every 
thought a Christian sentiment, every word a Chris- 
tian utterance, every act a Christian service. 

This seems to make Christianity commonplace. It 
divests it of glamour and clothes’ it with humility. 
Perhaps this fear of commonplace. service, this 
shrinking from an assignment in the expected king- 
dom to some part that might seem petty, prompted 
the two disciples, James and John, to seek in advance 
from the Master the places of distinction in His 
realm. Jesus did not rebuke them for making this 
most natural request. He chose rather, by impres- 
sive paradoxes, to teach them that true Christian 
nobility eonsists not in rank or place, but in that 
kind of life which finds its truest expression in 
service for others, “For verily the Son of Man came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister.” 

The highest achievement of man is to serve his 
fellows. Powerful industrial enterprises, vast rail- 
way systems, great skyscrapers, immense battleships 
are all equally unworthy to characterize the present 
age except insofar as they minister to human need 
in the spirit of the Master; for it may be greed 
that is hoarding the gold, it may be pride that is 
building the palaces, and selfish ambition often sub- 
jugates enemies. The only enduring memorial tem- 
ples are the temples of manhood and womanhood 
builded by noble service rendered in Christian love. 
The Holy Grail is found only where human effort 
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rises to meet human need. Jesus beautifully pic- 
tures this in His parable of the judgment. As the 
King sits upon His throne, those upon His right hand 
ask Him in humility: “Lord, when saw we Thee 
hungry, and fed Thee? or athirst and gave Thee 
drink? and when saw we Thee a stranger, and took 
Thee in? or naked, and clothed Thee? and when saw 
we Thee sick or in prison, and came unto Thee?’ The 
answer gives the badge of knighthood to the humblest 
server: “Verily, | say unto you, inasmuch as ye did 
it unto one of these My brethren, even these least, 
ye did it unto Me.” 

There is no need to fear that the fragrance, beauty 
and richness of Christian effort will be wasted. 
Human souls are the treasure houses into which God 
gathers and garners such service. By such unsel- 
fish ministry, religion is made vital in every concern 
of life. The arbitrarily-established line between 
sacred and secular disappears. Life with all its 
interests becomes a sacrament. All the powers of 
our being become harnessed for the task of ennobling 
and enriching the world. 

From out the burning bush on a hill of Midian the 
voice of God called Moses not to the crown and throne 
of Pharaoh, but to the companionship of slave hordes, 
that he might serve them in their struggle toward 
righteousness and freedom. On 10,000 hilltops of 
modern life are bushes burning with a brother’s 
need, and out of which comes the voice of the 
Almighty calling us to the fellowship of: suffering 
and service. 

Over there is the country meeting-house, once the 
center and soul of the rural community, today pitiful 
in its mute appeal to someone to throw open its doors 
and enable it to help create culture of mind and 
inspire devotion of heart. 

Yonder in the city, civilization tries to hide from 
her sight in congested districts the unlovely, the 
weaklings and the downtrodden, herding them 
together as laggards in the onward march; but civil- 
ization cannot advance and leave her impedimenta. 
The call is for those who will do a neighbor’s duty 
and “lend a hand.” 

All about us, in factories, on farms, in mines, 
and everywhere, are the toilers. They struggle, they 
sweat, they endure hardness, their privations are 
innumerable, and all that I may have warmth at my 
fireside and comfort in my home. Can I carelessly 
accept their ministrations and refuse the fellowship 
of suffering and reject the companionship of service ? 
_ The bond-servant of Jesus Christ must not be con- 
tent to live on the plane of barter and compensation, 
for, says the Master, even publicans and sinners do 
that. He must pour out the content of his life in 
order that other lives may be made nobler, purer and 
richer. <A gifted young man, David Brainerd, for- 
sook the positions where his talents and training 
would have fitted him for advancement, forsook the 
scholarly and cultured associations which his tem- 
perament made congenial to him, and went to the 
wilderness country of the headwaters of the Dela- 
ware, there to give to the savage red men the message 


that had moved his own life. Dying in young man- 
hood, his last words were: “If 1 could live my life 
again, I would not have it different.” Yet he died 
without knowing that his example would be the 
inspiration of such men as Jonathan Edwards, Wil- 
liam Carey and Henry Martyn. The supreme effort 
of Christian missions to take life and light to laggard 
races and darkened hearts is Christlike because we 
can ‘forgive our debtors’ only when we minister 
to the needs of those to whom we owe absolutely 
nothing. 

It was a striking lesson that Jesus taught His 
disciples that night at the supper table when He 
girded Himself and washed their feet, saying: “If 
{ then, the Lord and the Master, have washed your 
feet, ye also ought to wash one another’s feet.” It 
was a parable of His life. He “came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister.” He preached the 
gospel to the poor, He healed the sick, He cleansed 
the unclean, He led into a holy life the adulteress 
and. the extortioner, and, greatest of all, He went 
down into the deep valley and shadow of death, He 
crossed that dark river and blazed the way up the 
mist-covered slopes of the great beyond, and, turning, 
He beckons to us now, saying: “I am the Way and 
the Truth and the Life.” 


Gibara, Cuba. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 
JEREMIAH HUBBARD. 
BY CHARLES F. COFFIN. 

It was my privilege to know Jeremiah Hubbard 
well. He was a frequent guest at my. father’s house, 
and lived for some time immediately opposite my 
father’s house in Richmond, Indiana. After my 
marriage he was often a guest at my house, and he 
had been frequently a guest at the house of my wife’s 
parents, so that we were both well acquainted with 
him. 

I think he was one of the most remarkable men 
which the Society of Friends ever produced. 

As I recall him, he was full six feet six inches tall, 
with a well-proportioned body, swarthy complexion, 
dark hair and eyes, and of fiery eloquence, all of 
which gave evidence of his Indian descent. His 
mother was said to have been, either in part or in 
full, a Cherokee Indian. ‘That was a matter of com- 
mon repute and generally believed. Whatever her 
descent, she evidently was a Christian mother. In 
the memorial prepared by the Whitewater Monthly 
Meeting, it is said that “He often referred with much 
feeling to the tender care of his beloved mother in 
giving him Christian advice and instruction.” ‘We 
well remember his speaking of the care of his mother 
in having him to read to her when quite young from 
the New Testament for his instruction, and the savory 
impressions he received therefrom.” 

“Tis parents were not members of the Society of 
Friends, and he joined the Society at his own request 
at an early period of life.” 
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He procured, largely through his own efforts, a 
good common school education, and was for many 
years a teacher. He traveled much as a minister of 
the Gospel, and in the year 1823 made a long jour- 
ney into the Northern States. In this he was accom- 
panied by my father, who was absent from his family 
about six months. It was a period of great interest 
and profit to both of them,'as they were thrown into 
a new class of society, as well as visiting many 
things and places, returning home with greatly- 
enlarged minds. 

He was a very diligent student in his after-life, 
and would often be up until after midnight, reading 
the best authors. These he quoted frequently in 
his discourses, thus setting an example of value of 
such study in the work of the ministry. 

His sermons were frequently very long. This was 
in accordance with the custom of the time. I have 
heard him myself preach for three hours, but he was 
always eloquent and was listened to with the closest 
attention during the whole of his discourse. 

His discourses attracted such orators as Thomas 
Corwin and others. 

He was a man of very marked peculiarities, which 
were constantly shown by him. On one occasion 
in a weekly meeting at Whitewater meeting-house, 
after sitting in silence for some time, he saw several 
of the attendants of the meeting were asleep. He 
rapped loudly on the floor with his cane, and in a 
loud voice, said: 

“Wake up, Friends, for if you don’t wake in 
merey, you will wake in judgment.” 

On one other occasion, in the midst of an elo- 
quent discourse, he saw a young man in the back of 
the meeting-honse who was gaping; he stopped and 
said: 

“Young man, quit gaping, or thou wilt gap thyself 
into hell.” 

While his peculiarities were well known, he was 
universally respected notwithstanding them. 

The latter part of his life was spent in Indiana, 
and his death finally ocurred at the residence of his 
son-in-law, at New Garden, Indiana, on the 23d of 
Eleventh month, 1849. He was aged nearly seventy- 
three years. 

Extract from a Letter from Wiliam H. Coffin, Pasa- 
dena, California, Dated Twelfth month 8, 1909. 
‘““We were quite interested in thy account of Jere- 

miah Hubbard. I am not aware that any extended 
account of him or his life, beyond, perhaps, a brief 
memorial, was ever written by anyone; in fact, I 
have not seen the memorial, which, I suppose, was 
issued after his decease by the proper authorities for 
so long that I have totally forgotten about its state- 
ments. I think thy account and recollections of him 
will be fresh and well received.” 

I well recollect the circumstances of the awaken- 
ing in the Fourth-day meeting at old Whitewater 
after the cane was used. He commenced, rising to 
his feet, saying in a loud voice, but in a very serious, 
dignified, impressive manner, ‘‘Wake up, friends, for 
if you don’t wake in mercy, you will wake ‘in judg- 


ment,” and then followed an awfully impressive, 
tender, yet eloquent, exhortation of not over fifteen 
minutes, which brought serious thoughtfulness to 
everyone, and but few would ever forget. This is. 
as I recollect, being present. I was at his funeral, 
and was one of the pallbearers, although in those 
days I think none were especially chosen beforehand.” 


THE TEMPERANCE REFORM AND THE. 
NEW CIVILIZATION.* 


BY JOSIAH STRONG. 


The record of intemperance goes as far back as 
Noah. The evil is well nigh world-wide and time 
long. 

This problem, however, assumes increased import- 
ance in the presence of the industrial revolution. 

Agricultural peoples work in the open air, which 
feeds the nervous system and keeps it healthy; while 
manufacturing peoples work indoors for the most 
part, and often in vitiated and devitalized air: This 
reduces vitality, and the resulting exhaustion creates 
an artificial craving for stimulus. 

Not only does the industrial revolution create an 
unnatural appetite for strong drink, it also increases 
the means of gratifying that appetite. With many 
peasants poverty has rendered abstemiousness com- 
pulsory, but the advent of machinery increases wages 
and raises the standard of living. With the means 
of self-indulgence largely and rapidly increased, it 
is not strange that many gratify their aviimal wants 
to excess before they develop the more refined wants 
of a higher civilization. Furthermore, the farmer 
must go out of his way to find the saloon, while in 
manufacturing communities one must usually go out 
of his way to avoid it. 

Again, with the coming of industrial civilization 
there is taking place a change in the nervous organ- 
ization; it is becoming more responsive to every 
stimulant. Electricity, railways, the telegraph, the 
telephone, the press are bringing men into closer 
and more intimate relations. Nations are brought 
into contact with each other. Thought leaps from 
continent to continent. Such increased communica- 
tion provokes competition, arouses action and intensi- 
fies the stress of life many fold. Conditions of 
modern lifé are radically changed. The nervous. 
system now responds to alcohol as that of our fathers 
and grandfathers never did; hence it is becoming 
more and more dangerous to use it. 

And not only is the nervous temperament more 
sensitive to stimulants, it is more surely and speedily 
ruined by them. 

The phlegmatic man may drink much with com- 
paratively little effect. There is, therefore, but lit- 
tle reaction. The drink habit is formed slowly, and 
the work of destruction is correspondingly slow. 


* This article, also other studies in Social Christianity 
which appear from month to month in the Homiletic Review, 
are reprinted each month and bound separately for the use of 
classes. Copies can be had for 5 cents, or 50 cents per year. 
Address, American Institute of Social Service, 80 Bible House, 
New York City. 
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But to a man of sensitive nervous organization a | Nor is the temperance reform an exception. Intem- 


glass of spirits is like the cut of a whip to a blooded 
horse. The nerves tingle and leap. The réaction 
is proportionally great, and the resulting depression 
_¢clamors for further stimulus. Hence the habit 
grows rapidly and the work of destruction is rapid. 
It should be further observed that it is more danger- 
ous for Americans to use stimulants than for other 
people. We have the most stimulating climate in 
the world. Francis Higginson ten years after the 
landing of the Pilgrims wrote back: “A sup of New 
England air is: better than a whole flagon of English 
ale.” The very atmosphere we breathe is like wine. 
Our political institutions, with their municipal, 
State and national elections keep the political caul- 
dron boiling most of the time. Our free institutions, 
which offer the same opportunities to every man; 
our marvelous natural resources, that hold out the 


greatest inducements to energy,.are all stimulating— | 


hence the furious speed at which we live here in the 
United States. We are thus becoming the most 
nervous people in the world, and it is, therefore, 


more dangerous for us to drink than for any other | 


people in the world. 

Thus under the whip and spur of machinery a 
change takes place in the nervous system which cre- 
ates a predilection for stimulants, the exhaustion 
which attends long hours of work in a close and 
vitiated air awakes the appetite, the higher wages 
of industrial civilization afford increased means of 
gratifying it, and the eyil effects of indulgence are 
aggravated. 

And not only does drunkenness exact severer penal- 
ties from the individual in the new civilization, its 
effects on society are farther reaching and more dis- 
astrous just in proportion as society becomes more 
highly organized. 

The division of labor is fundamental to organized 
industry; and as the subdivision of labor becomes 
more minute, the interdependence of men corres- 
pondingly increases, society becomes more highly 
organized, and the failure of any member or organ 
to perform its proper function involves larger num- 
bers and more serious consequences. If a farmer 
gets drunk, he injures chiefly himself and his own 
family. If a mechanic or an engineer or a switch- 
man gets drunk, he may wreck a mill or a passenger 
WAlns 

Thus, as the industrial revolution extends, we may 
expect intemperance to become, at the same time, 
more common and more destructive both to the indi- 
vidual and to society unless preventative measures 
are adopted. 

Personal and Social Aspects of the Reform. 

With the application of the scientific method which 
is enabling us to trace so many effects back to their 
causes, a new emphasis is being laid on the value of 
prevention as compared with cure. Thus. erimi- 
nology is now more concerned to stop the production 
of criminals than it is to punish or even to reform 
them. The growing recognition of sanitation and 
preventative medicine affords other illustrations. 


perance is traceable to various causes, such as custom, 
overcrowding, bad ventilation and malnutrition; and 
the effect will not disappear until the causes are 
removed. 

Inasmuch as the causes of intemperance are com- 
plex, we must not expect to find a single specific for 
it. Every cause that is discovered opens up a new 
line of attack which should be vigorously pressed. 
But meanwhile the methods which for two genera- 
tions have yielded good results should not be aban- 
doned. Historically the temperance reform has 
traveled on two feet. Human progress in general is 
not constant and in one direction. It has moved 
down the ages much as a rail fence zigzags across a 
field. The first great temperance awakening, which 
occurred two generations ago, made its appeal to the 
individual conscience. Its great weapon was moral 
suasion. Multitudes of drunkards were reclaimed ; 
but in time men began to see that it was better to 
stop making drunkards than to reform them, and then 
they discovered the weakness of existing laws. 
Accordingly, about a generation ago, temperance 
workers turned their attention to legislative reform 
and concentrated their energies on constitutional pro- 
hibition. Since then effort has been directed chiefly 
along political lines. And now the objection raised 
is that prohibition does not prohibit. So far as 
this is true, it is because public opinion and the 
public conscience do not enforce the law. And 
pubhe conviction is. weak because individual con- 
viction is weak. Legislation has too often repre- 
sented not the matured principles and the established 
habits of the majority, but the high water mark of 
a wave of enthusiasm. And when enthusiasm sub- 
sides the law is only imperfectly sustained. 

Thus the temperance reform has hobbled along, 
now on one foot, now on the other, and, like Mephibo- 
sheth, has been lame in both feet. Before it can 
march on to complete victory it must be strong in 
both limbs. The law must be sustained by intelli- 
gent conviction and fixed principle on the part of the 
individual, and public opinion must be made effective 
by being crystallized into wise laws. 

Temperance legislation has made most gratifying 
progress in recent years. ‘To secure this gain against 
reaction there needs to be inaugurated a new com- 
paign of moral suasion. For lack of such education 
there are many families today in society and in the 
Church using stimulants of whom we have a right 
to expect better things. Our social customs invite 
the use of wine. We find it at public banquets, at 
fashionable weddings and on private tables, and pro- 
fessing Christians excuse themselves on the ground 
that Jesus performed a miracle that there might be 
more wine at the feast. We forget the different con- 
ditions of life in His day and in our own. We 
forget the difference between that climate and this. 
I think if Jesus Christ were present at a modern 
wedding, He would be much more likely to trans- 
form wine into water than water into wine. 

The liquor traffic is doubtless the greatest organ- 
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ized evil in the world today. Surely in its presence 
no man of moral earnestness, no lover of his kind, 
can afford to stop his mouth with a wine-glass. If 
total abstinence is not his duty for his own sake, it 
is certainly his privilege for the sake of others. 

The argument for total abstinence gains more and 
more force as society becomes more and more col- 
lective, 

{| Following this is a suggestive outline, under the 
several headings “The Drink Evil,” “Causes of 
Intemperance,” “Methods of Reform,” “The Church 
and Temperance” and “Economic Losses from 
‘ Moderate Drinking.” The most valuable part of 
the outline is an extensive reference bibliography. 


—Ep. ] 


GEORGE FOX.* 


BY AUGUSTINE JONES. 


George Fox was born at Drayton-in-the-Clay (now 
called Fenny Drayton), Leicestershire, England, in 
Seventh month, 1624, and has there a conspicuous 
monwment, not agreeable to his teachings. He died 
at White Hart Court, London, Eleventh month 13, 
1690, two days after preaching, with great power, 
at, Grace Church Street Meeting-house nearby. He 
was buried in the Friends burying ground, by Bunhill 
Fields, near to the ashes of other great dissenters. 
Early Friends graves have there no headstones. One 
solitary, modest stone marks that of Fox in that field 
of sorrow. 

He was in prison for the Gospel’s sake more than 
eight years, or nearly one-fifth of the period between 
1648 and 1690, the most notable portion of his 
career, during which time he was the center of the 
organization of the Society of Friends, which grew 
from nothing to 100,000 in members. 

But, like St. Paul and John Bunyan, he spoke 
and taught in prison with his pen. Walls of stone 
and gates of iron cannot bar and quench the eternal 
Spirit. These prisons were loathsome and revolting 
before the days of John Howard and Elizabeth Fry. 
Macaulay says: ‘They were hells on earth—semi- 
naries of every crime and of every disease.” Four 
thousand Friends were at times in these inhuman 
abodes, and hundreds died there in filth and misery. 
Such a work it was to bring forth this godly reforma- 
tion. 

Henry VIII attempted to separate England from 
the Church of Rome and become pope in his own 
jurisdiction. It was a task indeed to extirpate a 
religion rooted in the faith and superstitions of a 
whole people, as Luther discovered; in fact, impos- 
sible, for superstition lingers. Elizabeth, by the Act 
of Conformity, in 1554, preserved many lifeless 
Roman observances, such as the cross at baptism, 
kneeling at sacraments, sprinkling of infants, bow- 
ing at the name of Jesus, and other ceremonies con- 
trary to the entire spirit of the Reformation. 

There followed ‘a religious revolt, producing dis- 


* Read at the Boston “Round Table.” 


and a quarter, its servant. 


senters, Puritans and non-conformists, and lastly, 
Fox and the early Friends, who were Puritans of 
Puritans, sifted Puritans, divested of all creeds, 
ceremonies, sacraments, priesthoods, formal preach- 
ing and prayer, and outward idols. Religion, long 
the master of the State, had been, during a century 
Now there were 15 petty 
schools of religious tenets appearing and disappear- 
ing. Only the fittest survived, among which were 
Fox and his colleagues. It was like the breaking 
of mountains of ice in a polar sea in the melting rays 
of the sun. 

The merits of Presbyterian and Episcopal govern- 
ment, of free will, predestination, election, reproba- 
tion and the true place of the communion table in 
the Church stirred heartless polemics in the minds 
of men. The fire of the Reformation was burning 
low. Fox placed more emphasis upon the new dis- 
pensation than the old. The ancient Scriptures were 
a schoolmaster to lead to Christ. The New England 
Puritans made the Old Testament, four thousand 
years old, their political authority; it was their 
statute book. 

Fox rained vigorous blows on all priesthood, 
vicegerency, and deputation under God. These 
remain today, vital protests. He announced spir- 
itual equality—God is no respecter of persons— 
this had been lost since the first century. His mes- 
sage in America for all was: “Let your light shine 
among the Indians, the blacks and the whites. Take 
them all to meeting with you.” 

Mohammed, Wycliffe, Luther, Calvin and others 
had ceremonies performed by ministers or priests; 
Fox, none! He refused to contribute tithes. He 
could not give aid and comfort to them. He said 
the church bell called attention to the wares the priest 
had on sale; it was like the market bell. One 
excuse for non-attendance now is that the church is 
a place of money gathering. It has to be in modern, 
cultured life. 

When you think how vast, how subtle, how 
ramified, how long rooted the power was which 
Fox attacked, himself only a peasant at first, 
only a stripling against giants, friendless, solitary, 
wandering, thoughtful, gathering smooth stones like 
the shepherd David, can you wonder that he was 
hunted from place to place like a beast, torn from 
his family, thrown into filthy dungeons, flogged, 
maimed, murdered by inches, dying like a lamb at 
sixty-six, withered in body, mighty in soul, pure, 
constructive, intense, with no parallel since the 
primitive Church. I think of him as the apostle in 
recent times of the one essential, universal , faith 
preached at Jacob’s well, the sublime doctrine of the 
Inward Light, of divine union, Christ within. 

The harvest field was ready for an inward, mys- 
tical religion, and it came with George Fox as its 
apostle. He was a young man of pure morals, of 
erave deportment, with the education of a laboring 
Englishman. His father, Christopher Fox, was a 
weaver who never became a Friend, though he appre- 
ciated his son. Fox said he was an honest man and 
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there was a seed of God in him. His mother, Mary 
Lago, of “the stock of the martyrs,’ had a deeper 
influence over him. She was ‘‘a woman accomplished 
above most of her degree in the place where she 
lived,” tender, indulgent of him, like another, noble 
mother, ‘“who pondered all these things in her heart.” 

There never was a great man born who had not a 
mother imperially gifted, all due honor to mother- 
hood. Fox was a cobbler, later, a shepherd, so were 
Moses the lawgiver, and David the king. There is 
also a Good Shepherd with one flock, and Fox was 
His disciple. He says: ‘I knew pureness and right- 
eousness at eleven. For while I was a child I was 
taught how to walk to be kept pure. The Lord 
taught me to be faithful in all things, and to act faith- 
fully in two ways, viz., inwardly to God, and out- 
wardly to man, and that my words should be few 
and savory, seasoned with grace.’ This reminds 
us of the answer of the lawyer to Christ, who 
instantly pronounced on him those wonderful words 
of life: “Thou art not far from the kingdom of 
God.” 

Fox lived in love. Penn says: ‘He was so meek, 
contented, modest, easy, steady, tender, it was a 
pleasure to be in his company. He exercised no 
authority but over evil,” “with love and compassion.” 
“The most awful, living, reverent frame I ever 
felt or beheld I must say was his in prayer.” He 
was of invincible courage; he never hesitated to 
declare the whole counsel of God, as at Derby, 
Lichfield, Appleby, before Cromwell, at Launceston, 
Searborough, Worcester and Westminster Hall, but 
his attack was upon the heart and the understanding, 
not with sword or carnal weapons. If his words 
sometimes were pointed as arrows, the Pharisees and 
Sadducees once had a similar experience, in messages, 
thou ailest here, and here. He reviled not again. 
But answered, “Though men slay me, I will deliver 
the word of God.” 

At nineteen years of age, he left business and 
friends, and wandered nearly three years in spiritual 
conflict, in solitary places with his Bible. Here 
alone with God, he was preparing for his message 
to his race. 

Fox at last caught a ray of light, which revealed 
the impenetrable darkness of his environment and 
age. He hastened to ministers, priests, teachers of 
the way of life, the beacon lights of the Church, the 
shepherds of the flock, for instruction and sympathy, 
and found neither. They severally took his diag 
nosis and in their wisdom and hght pronounced him 
‘mad, as Macaulay and others have done. The fruits 
and results of his service to mankind is their answer 
to this. Most noble Festus said with a loud voice, 
“Paul, thou art beside thyself.” 

These critics had not vision to apprehend his state. 
He afterwards sat in judgment on them, and ever- 
lastingly pinioned them to the walls of history, with 
the spear points of five words, “miserable comfort- 
ers,” “empty, hollow casks.” The metaphors are fine. 
‘We know the species at a glance. 

One jolly clergyman of the Church of England 


‘of it.” 


‘saw it shine through all.” 


“bade him take tobacco and sing psalms”; another 
advised him to go and lose some blood. He went to 
the dissenters and found them also blind guides. 

Finally he says, “I saw all the world could do me 
no good.” Then he heard a voice which said, ‘“There 
is one, even Christ Jesus, that can speak to thy con- 
dition.” ‘Thenceforth he advanced rapidly in the 
paths of righteousness. He says, “The Lord gently 
led me along, and let me see His love, which was 
endless and eternal, surpassing all the knowledge 
that men have in the natural state, or can obtain 
from history or books; and that love let me see 
myself, as | was with Him. I was wrapped up in 
the love of God. I could but admire the greatness 
Now he had solved, in part, that he might 
aid others, the most intricate and important problem 
in life—‘Given self to find God.” 

When he was nineteen years old he was tempted by 
Christian professors to drink healths; and being 
further urged he says, “I took out a groat (eight 
cents) and laid it upon the table, saying, ‘If it be so, 
[ will leave you.’” He did not sleep that night; he 
prayed.. The spiritual warfare was on, and he was 
victorious. He had in a erisis said no. He had 
taught those professors, “If George says, verily, there 
is no altering him.” 

He began his real preaching in 1648. He visited 
the vale of Beavor in Nottinghamshire, which 
extends also into Leicestershire. He says, “As I 
went, preaching repentance to the people, one morn- 
ing as I was sitting by the fire a great cloud came 
over me and a temptation beset me, but I sat still. 
And it was said, ‘All things come by nature,’ and 
the elements and the stars came over me, so that I 
was in a manner quite clouded with it. But as I 
sat still under it and let it alone, a living hope rose 
in me, and a true voice, which said, ‘There is a liv- 
ing God who made all things.’”” Here and now he 
met the pantheistic thought that physical nature is 
self-existent, that, like Topsy, it grew. For a 
moment it troubled him, and then vanished. It is 
a question that vexes most of us at some moment 
in life. We are fortunate indeed if the cloud does 
not linger, but departs at our first sitting. St. Paul, 
at Mars Hill, in the very center of the heathen world, 
gave a notable answer: ‘God that made the world 
and all things therein, He giveth to all life and 
breath and all things. For in Him we live and move 
and have our being.” 

Shortly after this he says, “The Lord opened to 
me, by His invisible power, that every man was 
enlightened by the divine light of Christ; and I 
This word—opened—has 
a vast sweep to it. It is lke Jacob’s ladder. It 
inks the world above and the world below. “I saw 
that the grace of God that bringeth salvation hath 
appeared to all men; that Christ died for all men, 
and was a propitiation for all; and enlightened all 
men and women with his divine and saving light; 
and that none could be a. true believer but who * 
believeth it”? [by experimental knowledge ]. 

This is his one fundamental doctrine, the one 
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point of Quakerism, in the place of the five points 
of Calvin, or 39 articles. It has been asserted that 
Fox discovered nothing new. This is a stupendous 
error. If every one of the truths taught by him 
were known and accepted by different, isolated peo- 
ple at different periods, is there no originality; is 
there nothing new in that synthesis which gathers 
into one thesis or generalization the fragmentary 
thoughts of ages, so that 100,000 men, learned and 
unlearned, and their successors find a definite state- 
ment of their convictions? New combination is 
new invention. He and his followers never claimed 
anything but a return to primitive Christianity. 
(To be continued.) 


MIRACLES AND CHURCH EXTENSION IN 
THE FIRST CENTURY. 

The following was written by Sylvester E. Haisley, 
a student who is taking Biblical work in Fairmount 
Academy. We print only the concluding pages of 
a longer discussion. After reviewing some of the 
striking miracles recorded in Acts, the article goes 
on to say: 

The Jews could not reconcile that which they had 
both seen and heard with their former ideas and 
beliefs, and when they saw that these disciples, 
simply by the laying on of hands, a spoken word or 
some other visible method, caused the lame to be 
healed, the blind to see, the deaf to hear, the dead 
to be raised, and that devils obeyed their voice, stood 
amazed because the disciples declared they did these 
things by and through the power of the Holy Ghost 
in the name of the Lor d Jesus. 

But Jesus is dead. (We saw His body hanging on 
the cross with the nails driven in His hands and feet, 
and heard Him say, It is finished. We remember 
that the sun hid its face in very shame, and that 
intense darkness covered the earth at noonday. We 
saw His body placed in the sepulchre and the stone 
rolled in order over it. We saw the stone sealed 
with the king’s signet, which to break meant certain 
death, and we saw armed soldiers guarding the tomb 
to prevent His body from being taken. Jesus is 
dead; then why say ye these things are done in the 
name of the Lord Jesus? But in the hearts of many 
of those present was working an influence, silent, yet 
powerful; invisible, yet omnipresent; intangible, yet 
easily possessed ; the infinite spirit of Jehovah, trans- 
forming their lives and giving them these Borers 
indicated. 

These miraculous manifestations of God’s power 
naturally attracted the attention of the public mind 
and thought to the Gospel as preached by these disci- 
ples, producing two results, which, although widely 
different in character, yet in the end accomplished 
the same purpose—the spread of the Gospel and the 
expansion of the Church. On the one hand there 


were many honorable and devout men and women, 


among both Jews and Gentiles who, desiring to pos- 
sess this same spirit possessed by these disciples, 
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accepted their teachings through faith, were baptized 
with the Holy Ghost and added to the Church, and 
each in his way began spreading this same Gospel. 
On the other hands the chief rulers and those in 
authority, seeing the decided effect these miracles 
were having upon the people who flocked to this new 
way, realized that if this new sect prevailed they 
would be shorn of their power, prestige and popu- 
larity, and relegated to the rear. Determining, 
therefore, to crush this movement in its incipiency, 
they seized the leaders and thrust them in prison, 
scourged them with whips and rods, stoned them, 
and after heaping all sorts of indignities upon them 
drove them out of the city. 

At the great conflagration which oceurred in 
Baltimore a few years ago, it is said that the fire 
became so hot that the many streams of water play- 
ing upon it from every available quarter only added 
fuel to the flame, as the heat was so intense that it 
quickly converted the water into its component gases, 
hydrogen and oxygen, the former of which is highly | 
combustible and the latter highly inflammable. So 
upon the altar of the hearts of these messengers of 
God was burning a living fire that could not be 
quenched, and persecution, like the streams of water, 
only added fervor to zeal, tenacity to faith, persist- 
ency to purpose, and opened up the door of salvation 
to the Gentiles as well as to the Jews; and every 
whirr of the cat-o’-nine-tails produced a sound that 
was heard not only in Jerusalem and Judea, but to 
the uttermost parts of the earth; and for every stone 
hurtled by cruel hands against God’s anointed, a 
thousand tongues stood ready to respond to the Mace- 
donian call, come over and help us. Moses lifted 
up the serpent in the wilderness, that whatsoever 
was bitten might look upon this brazen creation and 
live; and Jesus said, as Moses lifted up the serpent 
in the wilderness, so must the Son of Man be lifted 
up, and I if I be lifted up will draw all men unto. Me. 

These miraculous demonstrations, more than any 
other agency, lifted up the name of Christ our Lord 
to a lost and ruined world and served as brilliant foot- 
lights, illuminating the great theater of Jesus’ love, 
which, reinforced by the love of God the Father, 
shed its softening sunbeams with Christlike tender- 
ness into these dark and benighted lands which knew 
not God. And so long as you and I remain faithful 
and true to the trust and confidence reposed in us, — 
it will continue to shine, until the kingdoms of this 
world shall become the kingdoms of our Lord and 
His Christ. 

Fairmount, Ind. 


HENRY VANDYKE ON THE NEW 
RELIGION. 


The following words from Henry Vandyke are 
expressive and timely. They were used in an 
address on the ““New Religion” before a Germantown 
congregation : 

“The journals tell us that a distinguished and 
justly-honored man in America has recently been 
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talking of a ‘new religion,’ in which Christ, as the 
Church has known Him, the Revealer of the Father, 
the Divine Mediator, the Son of living God, seems 
to be unnecessary. | 

“There. is much that is fine and beautiful in 
the words of this teacher of the new religion. But 
whence does it come? It is the afterglow of the 
old religion which led his forefathers. For him in 
the security of his virtuous heritage an afterglow 
may suffice, but not for the sinful, struggling, doubt- 
ful, suffering world. It wants more than an after- 
glow. It wants the sunrise of the living God in the 
face of Jesus Christ. é 
- “Some men say: ‘It is unreasonable that the 
Church of today must be bound to a Lord of yester- 
day, one who has passed away.’ Is He then dead 
and gone? Ask the man broken down by the weight 
of sin, who, upon his knees in supplication, feels 
the need of divine forgiveness upon his brow. Ask 
the mother who hides her face upon the death of 
her little child, who says, ‘Jesus, Thy will be done,’ 
and rises to face the duties of the day. 

“Dead and gone? No, my brethren, He is here, 
and the Church of today is built upon the assurance 
that He is living God. This is the message I would 
bring today to this Church of my baptism, where 
my dear and honored father schooled me in the prin- 
ciples of the best and highest life. He gave me this 
message: ‘Personal loyalty to Jesus Christ is the 
root and mainstay and heart of Christianity.’ ” 


Missionary Department. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to the editor, toro Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


THE PROGRAM OF THE WORLD MISSION- 
ARY CONFERENCE. 


The program of the meetings of the World Mis- 
sionary Conference is nearly completed. The con- 
ference proper is to be held in Assembly Hall, Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, beginning Sixth month 14, 1910, 
and the 1,100 delegates are to be seated on the floor, 
while missionaries, wives of delegates and other vis- 
itors are to occupy the galleries to the number of 
about 1,000. The morning and afternoon sessions 
of the conference will be given to the reports of the 
eight commissions and the discussions thereon. 
These reports, each of which will make a large vol- 
ume when printed, deal with questions of the admin- 
istration and prosecution of missionary work among 
non-Christian peoples; such as forces necessary fully 
to occupy all fields; the native Church and native 
workers, education, the most effective form of the 
Christian message to the various classes of non- 
Christians; the preparation of missionaries; the 
development of the resources of the home churches; 
the relation of missionaries to governments ; co-opera- 
tion and unity among the various missions. Each 
commission is to present to the conference, through 
its chairman, its findings, with a statement of the 
evidence on which they are based, and discussion is 
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to follow under such regulations as will insure intel- 
ligent and profitable treatment. The reports and 
the discussions will be expert contributions to the 
subjects with which they deal, and will cover the 
field of missionary enterprise as it never has been 
covered before. 


The evening meetings are to be of a more popular 
character and men of high place in Church, and in 
professional and public life, and of recognized power 
on the platform, are to speak. Representatives from 
England and Scotland, several countries in Europe, 
India, China and Japan, and the United States are 
on the list, many of whom are of world-wide reputa- 
tion. 


The topics are as follows: 


Third-day evening, Sixth month 14th: “The Missionary 
Enterprise Central in the life of the Church;” “Christ the 
Leader of the Missionary Enterprise.” ‘Two addresses. 

Fourth-day evening, Sixth month 1sth: “Christianity the 
Final and Universal Religion.” Two addresses. 

Fifth-day evening, Sixth month 16th: “The Missions of the 
Early Church in Their Bearing on the Modern Missionaty 
Enterprise;” “Medieval Missions in Their Bearing on Modern 
Missionary Enterprise.” Two addresses. 

Sixth-day evening, Sixth month 17th: “The Extent and 
Characteristics of German Missions;” “The Contribution of 
Holland and Scandinavia to the Missionary Enterprise.” 
Three addresses. 

Seventh-day evening, Sixth month 18th: “Changes in the 
Character of the Missionary Problem in Recent Years;” 
(a) “In the Far East;” (b) “In India;” (c) “Among Puri- 
tanical and Backward Peoples.” ‘Three addresses. 

First-day evening, Sixth month 19th: “The Duty of Chris- 
tian Nations;” “The Contribution of Non-Christian Races to 
the Body of Christ.” ‘T'wo addresses. 

Second-day evening, Sixth month 20th: “The Problem of 
Co-operation Between Foreign and Native Workers.” ‘wo 
of the three speakers on this subject will probably be native 
Christians from Asiatic fields. ‘Three addresses. 

Third-day evening, Sixth month 21st: “The Demands 
Made on the Church by the Missionary Enterprise.” ‘Three 
addresses. 

Fourth-day evening, Sixth month 22d: “The Sufficiency of 
God.” ‘Two addresses. 

Fifth-day evening, Sixth month 23d, will be the closing 
meeting. 


While the sessions of the conference and evening 
meetings are in progress in Assembly Hall, Synod 
Hall, which also accommodates about 2,000 people, 
will be occupied with parallel meetings. The con- 
ference will busy itself mainly with questions arising 
in the conduct of missionary work in the field; the 
meetings in Synod Hall will be of a more popular 
character and will consider the missionary problem 
as it affects the home Church—the collection and dis- 
bursement of funds; the selection and appointment 
of missionaries, the training of the young in mis- 
sionary knowledge; developing the resources of the 
Church, inspiring the laity to seek through infor- 
mation respecting missionary work, ete. It is 
intended to make these meetings, morning, after- 
noon and evening, of special service to ministers and 
laymen. The speakers will be men and women well 
qualified to give interesting, inspiring and instruc- 
tive addresses. 

The admission to the Synod Hall meetings and 
to the galleries of Assembly Hall will be by ticket 
only, for which moderate charges will be made. Sea- 
son tickets to Synod Hall will be less than $2.00 
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each. It will be possible for at least 2,500 of the 
general public to attend meetings at the two halls. 
Tickets for one day only are to be sold for the gal- 
leries of Assembly Hall, excepting missionaries and 
wives of delegates for whom a limited number of 
season tickets will be available. 


Chings of Suterest Among Ourselues 


Homer L. Cox began a series of meetings at Antioch, Kan., 
the 12th inst. 


—e 


O. P. Gotschall, Lewisville, Ind., held a series of meetings 
at St. Marys, Ohio, from Thanksgiving Day until Third-day 
1st of Twelfth month. His service was a great uplift to this 
new meeting. Eleven united with the Church on First-day at 
the close of the meeting. Ola Smithson, Fairmount, Ind., a 
singing evangelist, did loyal service in the exercise of her 
gift. She also was blessed in preaching. 


Here are the names of two Friends residing in East Farn- 
ham, Province of Quebec, Canada, which, we are happy to 
enroll on our list of elderly Friends: Hannah Bull (widow 
of the late Hosea Bull), age eighty-three years, and Han- 
nah B. Goddard, age ninety-one. Notwithstanding the latter’s 
advanced age, she has a new front tooth coming, which looks 
as white and perfect as that of an infant. 

Joshua Bull, another member of the meeting, has now 
entered upon his eightieth year, and will soon be eligible 
to join the octongenarian class. 


The class in the Book of Acts in the Biblical Department 
of Fairmount Academy, Ind., gave a public program in the 
Friends meeting-house at that place the I2th inst, on the sub- 
ject, “The Holy Spirit and Church Expansion as Seen in the 
Book of Acts.” Several Bible references were read, showing 
the relation of the Holy Spirit to the work of Christ, and four 
papers were read showing different phases of the work of the 
Holy Spirit. The program was very highly appreciated by 
those who heard it. Part of one of the papers appears else- 
where in this issue. 


Haviland Quarterly Meeting was held at Pleasant Plain, 
Pratt County, Kan., the roth to 12th inst. Visiting Friends 
present were L. C. Hinshaw, Yearly Meeting Superintendent 
of Evangelistic Work, and Martha Hunnicutt and daughter, 
Olive, Christian workers from Carthage Monthly Meeting, 
Ind. Their teaching was well adapted to the needs of the 
meeting. The time of holding the quarterly meeting was 
changed so as not to conflict with the new time for holding 
the yearly meeting. Hereafter the quarterly meeting will be 
held the second Seventh-day in Second, Fifth, Eighth and 
Eleventh months. 


From The British Friend we learn that: “London and Mid- 
dlesex Quarterly Meeting, on the 7th inst, spent much time 
in discussing a proposal, left over from the previous meeting, 
for reinstating (in some form) the Quarterly Meeting on Min- 
istry and Oversight which was discontinued three years ago. 
A general feeling was expressed that opportunities are needed 
for considering questions that vitally affect the spiritual wel- 
fare of the congregations, in smaller gatherings than the open 
quarterly meeting; but the judgment of the meeting was 
adverse to returning to the old method. ‘The matter was 
referred to the Central Standing Committee for further con- 
sideration and report.” 


Dr. David M. Edwards, who has been serving as acting 
president of Penn College for the past year has been elected 
to the presidency of that institution for a term of five years 
beginning at the opening of the next fiscal year. A. Rosen- 
berger, who has served the college in this capacity for twenty 
years has resigned to accept. the position of principal of the 
Friends Mission at Ram Allah, Palestine. Dr. Edwards has 
been connected with Penn College as student and professor | 
for the period of twenty years and is thoroughly acquainted | 
with the conditions of the institution. He was a member of | 
the Class of 1900, and since that time, has served as principal | 
of the academy, professor of histofy, professor of philosophy, / 
and acting ‘president: ; 


Friends at Fall Creek, near Bloomington, Ohio, make the 
following record concerning their faithful servant, Thomas 
Carter, who died Tenth month rrth: 

“In Eleventh month, 1901, he came to the Fail Creek neigh- 
borhood and served the Friends Meeting as pastor acceptably 
for five years. At the expiration of that time he moved to 
Wilmington. After one year’s residence there he was almost 
unanimously called to return to Fall Creek. The family 
returned again to this neighborhood, where his labors have 
been very satisfactory. Through his labors, a parsonage was 
erected and the meeting built up. 

“The community will feel its loss keenly. On last First- 
day he occupied his place as usual, teaching his Bible class 
and preaching. His text was the fifth verse of the first chap- 
ter of Joshua—T will not fail thee nor forsake thee.’ ‘This 
is a fitting thought for the close of life. 

“The Bible lay open on his study table at the twelfth chap- 
ter of Luke with the commentary beside it. He was busy at 
his task, having stopped a while for needed rest, when his 
summons came. The tools of this earthly warfare are lying 
on the work table, but the builder is gone.” 


A Friend sends us the following prayer, taken from our 
issue of Third month 19, 1908, believing it would be appre- 
ciated by all those whose names have appeared in THE 
AMERICAN FRIEND as octongenarians : 

“Oh God, our Heavenly Father, whose gift is length of 
days, help us to make the noblest use of mind and body in 
our advancing years. According to our strength apportion 
Thou our work. As Thou hast pardoned our transgressions, 
sift the ingathering of our memory that evil may grow dim 
and good may shine forth clearly. We bless Thee for Thy 
gifts, and especially for Thy presence and the love of friends 
in Heaven and earth. Grant us new ties of friendship, new 
opportunities of service, joy in the growth and happiness of 
children, sympathy with those who bear the burdens of the 
world, clear thought and quiet faith. Keep us from narrow 
pride in outgrown ways, blind eyes that will not see the good 
of change, impatient judgments of the methods and experi- 
ments of others. Teach us to bear infirmities with cheerful 
patience. Let Thy peace rule our spirits through all the trials 
of our waning powers. ‘Take from us all fear of death and 
all despair or undue love of life, that with glad hearts at rest 
in Thee, we may await Thy will concerning us.” 


A_ small pamphlet issued by the Yorkshire 1905 Committee 
of English Friends contains a large list of special addresses 
and lectures which various Friends have prepared and are 
ready to deliver on appropriate occasions. 

Under the head of Special Addresses appear a list of speak- 
ers, and opposite their names the title of the addresses which 
they are prepared to deliver, also information concerning the 
kind of audiences the lecture will suit, whether it will be read 
or spoken, and other particulars. Sixty-four names appear 
on this list. We cannot help conjecturing what would happen 
in this country if 64 young Friends in every quarterly meeting 
would thoroughly prepare themselves to speak on some phase 
of Quaker biography, history, discipline, present activities, or 
kindred subjects. 

In addition to this list, the lecture courses by A. Neave 
Brayshaw, B.A., LL.B.; Joseph S. Rowntree, M.A.; Herbert I. 
Waller and Foster E. Brady, consist of from three to six 
lectures on various themes, such as “Great Truths From the 
Prophets,” “The Jewish Captivity and Its Issues,” “The Rise 
of Friends and Their Message,” “Hebrew History,” “Prob- 
lems of Our Faith,’ “The Life and Work of Jesus Christ,” 
“Aspects of Jewish Life and Thought From Ezra to John the 
Baptist,” “Paul and His Work,” and kindred themes. 

It is hoped that G. Kenway Herbert, M.A., B.D., Maurice L. 
Rowntree, B.A., and Richard Westrope will be able to supple- 
ment the published course of lectures. A review of the sub- 
jects would seem to indicate that the themes are treated in a 
scholarly and instructive way. 


DIED. 


Scorr—At San Antonio, Texas, where she went to regain 
health, Eleventh month 16, 1909, Elexis Scott, daughter of 
Stephen and Nettie Scott, Penn, Mich., aged twenty years. 


Witson.—At the residence of her son, Alvin J. Wilson, near 
Fairmount, Ind., Eleventh month 26, 1909, Mary Hill Wilson, 
in her eighty-seventh year. She was a birthright Friend and 
was: an elder for fifty years. 


| 
| 
: 
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Che Juternational Lesson 


FIRST QUARTER. 
LESSON II. FIRST MONTH 9Q, IQIO. 


BAPTISM AND TEMPTATION OF 
JESUS. 

MATTHEW 3: 13-173 4: 

GotpEN Trext.—In that He hath suffered 


being tempted, He is able to succor them that 
are tempted. Heb. 2: 18. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, First month 34. 
temptation of Jesus. Matt. 3: 
Third-day. John’s testimony. 


t-IfI. 


Baptism and 
Rodis Ure 
John 1: 29- 
34. 

Fourth-day. Repentance and baptism. Acts 


2: 209-41. 
Fifth-day. 


Faith and baptism. Acts 8: 
5-13. 
ixth-day. Prepared to resist. Eph. 6: 
10-18. 
ae af Tempted as we. Heb. 4: 
9-16. 
First-day. Able to help. Heb. 2: 10-18. 


Time.—Probably 25 to 27 A. D., and 
the Temptation some time during the 
forty days following. 

Place—The Baptism was doubtless at 
one of the fords of the Jordan, possibly 
Bethany (R. V.) (Bethabara, A. V. 


John 1:28). The scene of the Tempta- 
tion was somewhere in the Wilderness 
of Judea. 

Persons.—At the Baptism, Jesus, 
about thirty years old (Luke 3:23); 
John the Baptist, about six months 
older. 

Rulers.—Tiberius, Roman Emperor 


(Luke 3:1); Pilate, Governor of Judea; 
Herod Antipas, Governor of Galilee and 
Perea. 

The lesson follows closely after the 
last. The parallel accounts in Mark 
(70-13) ¥and. Luke: (3:21, 22° 4° 1-13) 
should be read and compared. John has 
no account of the Baptism or Tempta- 
tion. 

13. “Then.” Neither the exact time 
or site are known. 

14. “But John would have hindered 
him, R. V. Compare John 1: 33. 


15. “Becometh us.” “You and me.” 
“To fulfil all righteousness.” ‘The exact 
meaning of this is not clear. Probably 


it is befitting that we should do that 
which seems to be called for at our 
hands, even if we do not clearly under- 
stand. “To leave nothing undone which 
God has shown to be His will.” 

16. “Went up straightway from the 
water.” R. V. Note the change in 
R. V.: “From the water,’ not “out of.” 
The fact that Mark says “out of” and 
Matthew and Luke “from,” implies that 
no emphasis should be laid on the 
words. “He saw.” Who? Matthew 
and Mark say Jesus; Luke omits this 
part of the incident, while John says 
the Baptist beheld it (John 1:32). 
There is no reason why both should not 
have seen it. (Compare Acts 9: 3-17). 

7 -lhisgis my beloved “son,” ete: 
To no one is this expression applied in 
the New Testament except to Christ. 
The sign was doubtless given as “a 
divine authentication of the mission of 
Jesus, both to the Messiah Himself and 
to the forerunner.” 

From the Baptism must be dated the 
beginning of the ministry of Christ. 

4:1. “Then was Jesus led up of the 
Spirit.” Mark says, “The Spirit driveth 
him.’ What is meant is that a strong 
impulse, beggtten of the Spirit, impelled 
Him to go ‘into the wilderness. The 
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narratives in Mark and Luke should be 
carefully compared. The ‘Temptation 
is represented as a very real thing; if 
it were not so, we cannot understand 
how Jesus could be a complete Saviour. 
Yet the closer we examine and com- 
pare the accounts, the more we must be 
brought to the conclusion that the nar- 
ratives are symbolical. “Only in the 
form of symbols was it possible to pre- 


sent to the men of that day a struggle | 


so fought out in the deepest recesses 
of the soul.” ‘Two things are implied 
in the Temptation: (1) That Jesus 
knew Himself to be the Messiah; and 
(2) that He knew He possessed extra- 
ordinary powers. He was now brought 
face to face with the question: Were 
these powers to be used for self-preserva- 
tion, self-advancement, and for the set- 
ting up of a worldly kingdom such as 
the Jews looked and longed for? All 
these questions, and all that is implied 
in them, Jesus answered in the nega- 
tive. (Compare John 6: 38). Not without 
understanding did Milton make, his 


“Paradise Regained” end with the 
Temptation. The battle had been 
fought and won, and although there 


might be suffering, and weariness, and 
pain, and death itself, His mission, His 
life, His soul, were settled once and for 
all, and there was no swerving from His 
great purpose. “The devil.” Did a 
bodily shape appear to Jesus? Generally 
the New Testament represents Satan as 
an invisible agent (Luke 22:3; Acts 
5:3), and in this case the conflict. was 
evidently spiritual. (Compare Jas. I: 
Toei) 

2. “Forty days and forty nights.” A 
round number. “Fasted” does not neces- 
sarily mean going without any food 
whatever, though the words in Luke are 
definite. 


3. “The tempter came.” The tempta- 


tion assailed Him. “If thou art the Son 
of God.” #It was fiot only the desire to 
relieve physical hunger, but the desire to 
test His power, as is shown by the 
answer in verse 4. 

4. The quotation is from Deut. 8: 3. 
(Compare also John 4: 34). 

5. Luke makes this the third tempta- 
tion; why, it is impossible to explain. 


Milton follows LTuke’s order. “Holy 
City.” Jerusalem. (See also Matt. 27: 
63% Teal At aes Rewernu aicwetc, ).-n Fit 


nacle.” Probably part of the roof of 
one of the buildings in the temple 
enclosure, or possibly the temple itself. 
6. The quotation is from Ps. 91: 
II, 12. The temptation was a_ subtle 
one: (1) It would be apparently in 
accord with the promise in Scripture; 
and (2) it would be to those who saw 
it an overwhelming proof of the reality 
of His claim to be the Son of God. The 
Jews looked for wonders and signs. 


7. Again Jesus answers by Scripture. 
The quotation is from Deut. 6: 16. God’s 
promises of protection are not given for 
such purposes—to act so is presumption. 
God never promises to care for those 
who put themselves in needless perils. 
A man may rightly take a leaky boat 
in order to give aid to a drowning man, 
when no other boat can be had, but he 
cannot expect to be cared for if he 
chooses an unseaworthy craft when a 
good one is at hand. 


8. There was no mountain from 
which all Palestine cotild be seen. 
(Compare Ezek. 40: 2). The third 


temptation is clearly an appeal to ambi- 
tion, and in direct line with the expecta- 
tions of the Jews, who looked for the 


Messiah to have a universal earthly 
kingdom. It was an appeal to Christ 
to realize this national dream. It meant 


to use earthly means—force—to subdue 
the world—to act in accordance with the 
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spirit of the prince of this world, and 
to abandon the life of humility and suf- 
fering. There can be little doubt that 
this temptation was terribly severe—per- 
haps the severest of all. (See Matt. 16: 
21-25; John 6:15). 


10. “Get thee hence,’ etc. The 
quotation again is from Deut. 6:13. 
“Worship.” Honor, obey, reverence. 


The only safety is to put away from us 
the cause of temptation, or if that is 
not practicable, to recognize the source 
from which the temptation comes. 
PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 

1. These temptations are compre- 
hensive—“The first appealed to the 
body; the second, to love of admiration; 
the third, to love of power.” All 
appealed to the inclination to make self 
of the most consequence. All were 
insidious from the fact that under law- 
ful conditions all may be not only 
allowed, but praiseworthy. 

2. It is not difficult to understand 
why Christ should have been tempted; 
it is not so easy to account for his bap- 
tism. The perplexity of John has been 
inherited by many Christians since his 
day. As there is a great difference of 
opinion, it is impossible to speak except 
with diffidence. It meant, at least in 
part, that by it Jesus showed that He 
upheld a religion of the spirit instead 
of form and ritual—that He taught a 
religion which called for a change of 
heart and life. For this was what John’s 
baptism meant. Again, it was a conse- 
cration to His holy office, a voluntary 
giving up of self to the Father’s will, 
and as such He received the Heavenly 
voice of approval. 


Christian Endeauor. 
[Communications for this department should 


be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1124 Park 
Road, Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR FIRST MONTH Q, IQIO. 
BRINGING OTHERS TO CHRIST: 


WHO SHOULD DO TIT? HOW IS 
IT DONE? 
JoHN 1: 35-51. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Second-day, First th 3d. 
biCor lier Fs 4 waite 
Third-day. he Christian. Acts 8: 1-8, 


Fourth-day. The friend. Mark 2: 1-12. 
Fifth-day. By word. r : fe 
: 6-16 


Sixth-day. 5 ; 
Seventh-day. John 16: 5-x1; 


Actsia eh sa: 


No one has really found Christ until 
he has received the spirit that desires 
others to “come and see” for them- 
selves that there is One whom to know 
is life eternal. Many treasures that 
men strive for are kept secret if found, 
so that others may not share them and 
so diminish the portion of the finder. 
But to share Christ is to have Him 
more abundantly; so that the disciple 
becomes at once a herald, proclaim- 
ing the Lord he has come to know and 
declaring the “beauty of holiness.” 

But the preacher’s duty is not alone 
to proclaim, for the message is one that 
speaks of a transformed life, and unless 
his life illustrates the transformation 
what he is’ will speak so loud that none 
can hear what he says. And it is true 
that the witness of the life is the effec- 
tive and conclusive testimony by which 
the conviction of realty is brought 


The preacher. 
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home to those who have not yet 
received Christ as Saviour; so it comes 
about that the example of the man or 
woman of few words and little gift of 
speech is also of service in the work of 
bringing men to Him whose eall is to 
whosoever will. 

The spiritual expectation of Israel had 
been aroused by the preaching of John 
the Baptist, and the disciples who had 
received from him the message as to 
the One greater than himself were the 
recipients of Jesus’ own words and were 
prepared to accept His teaching, how well 
is shown by the quickness with which 
they themselves began to spread the glad 
news abroad. “Hand picked fruit,” some 
one has called those who are gathered 
in such personal, individual intercourse 
as that which resulted in the bringing 
in of Peter and Nathaniel. It is a 
work of unlimited possibilities, wherein 
the Christian resolves himself into a 
“set one’ club, and goes from grace 
to grace as he studies the methods and 
opportunities that present themselves in 
his prosecution of such work. 

Bringing men thus to Christ, it is 
important to bring them also into rela- 
tion with the body of Christ, which is 
the Church; for until that is done the 
vast possibilities of an unrelated and 
unsettled life beset even the sincerely 
convinced and converted. The man who 
has come to Christ in repentance and 
renewal of life needs also to be brought 
to Him in development of ‘character and 
unity of purpose, so that he may know 
not only salvation and life for himself, 
but*may see them in their ameliorating 
and uplifting effects on society as a 
whole. “Happy is the people whose 
God is the Lord;” it is not enough to 
bring out one man here and a woman 
there, but to make the knowledge of 
the Lord cover the earth. This puts us 
all at work to bring men to Christ, and 
calls every talent into use, seven days 
in the week, fifty-two weeks in the year, 
a every honest and useful vocation of 
life. 


During the period between the open- 
ing of the session of Congress on the 
6th inst. and the holidays, no special 
business was concluded, but many bills 
were introduced and referred to com- 
mittees for consideration. Following a 
very severe attack on Secretary Bal- 
linger, in which a member in both 
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houses charged him with flagrant land 


frauds, especially in connection with the 
Cunningham grants in Alaska, it was 
decided to make a thorough investiga- 
tion of all the evidence. The President 
now seems quite as anxious that the 
matter should be pushed to a satisfac- 
tory conclusion, as he was last sum- 
mer that it should be dropped. 


NOTICES. 


The following is the list of topics for 
the coming Week of Prayer, as sug- 
gested by the Evangelical Alliance for. 
the United States: 

First-day, First month, 2, 1910.—“The 
Abiding Grace and Truth.” 

Second-day, First month 3.—“Human 
History as a Witness for God.” 

Third-day, First month 4th—The 
Foundations Unshaken Immovable.” 

Fourth-day, First month 5th—‘The 
Church of God on Earth.” 

Fifth-day, First month 6th—“Mis- 
sions the Necessary Expression of 
Christian Devotion.” 

Sixth-day, First month 7th—'The 
Things Within the Kingdom and With- 
out.” 

Seventh-day, First month 8&th—The 
Signs of the Times.” 

First-day, First month 
dom Through the Truth.” 


oth.—“‘F ree- 


Program for the meeting of minis- 
ters and workers of Western Yearly 
Meeting, to be held First month 4, rgrto, 
at First Friends Church building, 
Indianapolis, Ind., is as follows: 

“Beginning of Official Work,” by 
Riley Hubbard. 

“The Minister as a Leader,” by Eliza 
C. Armstrong. 

All ministers are urged to be present. 


A NEW FRIENDS SETTLEMENT, 


At Spring Lake, Lamb County, Texas. 
This is not an experiment, but a reality; 
and Friends everywhere that are looking 
for a good opening in a fine country, where 
land is cheap, climate very desirable, good 
water, plenty of rain in growing season, 
and where we raise an abundance of almost 
everything we plant, should investigate at 
once. Land can be had in any size tracts, 
from 160 acres up, at from $15.00 to $20.00 
per acre. About half cash, balance on 8 
years’ time at 6 per cent. interest. For 
further information write GEO. O. CAR- 
PENTER, Plainview, Texas, P. O. Box 562; 
or S. W. DOWNS, Spring Lake, Texas; 
ABIJAH E. WOOTEN, Spring Lake, Texas. 
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; a very attractive finish. The subjects illustrated are: 
iy 8. The Bride 

, 2. In the Gallery—Women 

s 3. On the Way to Meeting 


In envelope, amply protected by pasteboard, ready for mailing. Size, 554x834 inches, 


35c. each; 14 doz., $2; 1 doz., $3 85; postage extra, 2c. a copy 
APPROPRIATE XMAS OR NEW YEAR GIFT 
» Single Leaf Calendars oie eetnihe 3, 8, 10, 344x644 inches, with 12-leaf pad, 


w--~ THE QUAKER CALENDAR, 1910 ===; 


TX leaves and cover, tied with heavy silk cord. The half dozen halftone engrav- 
ings, made from wash drawings, are exquisitely printed in rich Art Brown 
Doubletone ink, on heavy Trichromatic paper. Appropriate selection of verse. 

An artistic imitation leather cover, printed in two colors of ink, and embossed, makes 


10. Mother and Children 


4. Quilting 
9. Exhortation 


AS AS TAS AS AS AS A 8 AS SS AS ASAE AS ASR 


¥ 4 d0Z., 55C.; 1d0z,, $1.00; postage extra, 
< 1c, for each order of 3 calendars, or less. p 

' beautifully printed, in Art Brown Doubletone 4% 
‘ Quaint Quaker Post Cards ink, on cream tinted card. 1t subjects, 3oc, 4 
= postpaid; or, 3c. each, 2 for 5c.; postage extra, 1c. for each order of 5 cards or less. 4 


SAN 


» THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO., 921 Filbert St., Philadelphia ¢ 
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GIFTS THAT ARE 
DIFFERENT 


The Dickens Story-Calendar 
Compiled by J. LINTON ENGLE 


Contains 53 
complete Dick- 
ens stories, se- 

H lected for their 

4) humor and pa- 

h} thos, such as 
fel A7+s. Micawber 
Will Never De- 
sert Mr. Micaw- 
Biae Ori Sia on 

rs Valen- 


story is illustra- 
ted with repro- 
hi ductions in 
‘| miniature of 
4 the famous 
7 drawings of 
a ‘‘Phiz,’? Cruik- 
shank and 
other noted Dickens illustrators. The size 
of the calendar is9x 11 inches. The sheets, 
one for each week, are bound with brass 
rings and suspended by a rich blue cord. 
j All Dickens lovers will welcome this calen- 
dar as they would no other gift. Price, 
| $1.00, postage paid. 


POSTAGE Paip 
Washington Story-Calendar.. . $1. 
Lincoln , aa as AOL le 
Franklin a6 af 
American Flag-Calendar 


Bibliomaniac’s Calendar 
Children’s Calendar: - - 


Franklin Printing Company 
518 Ludlow St., Philadelphia 


TRANSIENT BOARDERS 


desired in a refined home in Washington. 
Very convenient to car line and Union Station. 


LAURA N. WILSON, 
46 BRYANT ST., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


JOMMERCIAL 
YHOP SENG 


HALF TONES WV. W. Cor. 10" & ARCH 


LINE CUTS 
COLOR WORK FHVIL.ADEL PHITA. 
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The Provident Life =< Trust Co 


OF PHILADELPHIA : 


Office, 409 Chestnut St. 


Capital, $1,000,000 


Insures Lives and Grants Annuities, 
Pays Interest on Deposits, 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Committee, 
Assignee, Receiver, Agent, etc. 


Surplus belonging to stockholders, $4,000,000 


Collects and Remits Incomes, 
Receipts without charge for 

wills deposited, . 
Rents Saie-Deposit Boxes, $5 upwards 
Assumes Care of Real Estate. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate 
and apart from the assets of the Company 


OFFICERS ' 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V-Pres. and Mer. Ins. Dept, 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
ASA S. WING 
JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 


FRANK H. TAYLOR 
JOSEPH B. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 


ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 


TOWNSEND, Jr. 


FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGB 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 

JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 
MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 

HENRY H. COLLINS 


Pocket Almanac 
1910 | 


Containing dates of holding the 

Yearly and Quarterly Meetings of 

Friends in the United States and 
Canada 

Also general information of Friends 


Meetings around the World 
PRICE, TEN CENTS 


Statistics, Etc. 


Postage Stamps Received 


Friends Book and Tract Committee 
144 East Twentieth St., New York 


Anxiety is the poison. of human life. 


"WHEELER’S EXCHANGE 


EMPLOYMENT & REAL ESTATE 
Four Departments 
| Industrial, Sales, Collecting, Advertising 


Advertising Distributors of Clean Advertising 
Our best effort, to satisfy increasing 
patronage. One system,the co-operative. 
One policy for all and up-to-date service 


Special Attention given to care and improvement of grounds 


| 419 Main St. - Worcester, Mass. 


| If you have anything to adver- 
tise, use the Subscribers?’ Want 
Column of The American Friend. 
| The cost for space is small and the 
results are almost invariably grati- 
fying. The American Friend, 1010 
Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


WE HAVE 


To Clerks of Monthly Meetings remowit eo Miticates, 


form in the New Discipline, printed, with Return Blank perforated. This form is for members requesting a 


certificate for membership with another Denomination. 


We also have Letters of Membership printed 


with return blank. These are for members removing from one Monthly Meeting to another Monthly Meeting. 
Prices for either kind, 50 cents per hundred, postpaid. 


9 99 j i i i 
66 Our Youths Friend 9 isa weekly illustrated paper for Young People, and suitable for dis 
Fe Ort ct el Ot rb + ashe a 


tribution in the Intermediate grades of the Bible Schools. 


Price 


50 cents per year. Send for sample copy with Club Rates for Bible Schools. 
The “Friends Bible School Teacher” *** © pe susrtery, prepared especially 
ee _ for Superintendents and Teachers in the 
Friends’ Bible Schools. It contains a number of pages of suggestive thoughts and four pages of helps for the 
study and presentation of each Bible School Lesson for the Quarter. Price 40 cents per year. Send for sam- 
ple copy with Club Rates to Bible Schools. 


PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 


OF FRIENDS, Plainfield, Ind. 


° 
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FINANCIAL 


Time to Re-Invest 
FIRST MONTH Ist, (910 


Prepare now for good investments in Seattle. 
WRITE TO 


HENRY C. ASH 
1207 Alaska Building SEATTLE, WASH. 


Beautiful California 


We having settled in Southern California, in 
one of the most favored spots can find homesand 
investments for any one coming to California— 
the best paying Orange Groves, the most profit- 
able Alfalfa Ranches, and desirable homes. 

Send for booklet and see what we have, or 
let us meet youat the train. 


Western Realty & Investments Co. 


W.L. Malone, 434 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
or J. B, Harvey, Ontario, California 


REFERENCES: Rev. J. W. Malone. Cleveland, Ohio 
Judge L. M. Harvey, Indianapolis, Ind. 


6” NET TO | FARM 
LENDER | LOANS 


Write for up to date map of the new state and 
descriptive papers of our high grade first mort- 
gage loans on improved real estate in Eastern 
Oklahoma, the richest agricultural country in 
the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third value. 
All securities personally inspected by a salaried 
employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance Com- 
panies and Individuals who have invested in 
our mortgages for years. 


THE AMERICAN INVESTMENT C0. 


WALTER B. PASCHALL, Pres’t 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


ley FARM MORTGAGES| 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment —tested by our cus- 
tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 
est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list. 


ELLSWORTH And JONES. 


IOWA FALLS, IOWA. 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and 
Oklahoma, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 
per cent. Safest form of investment; no 
fluctuations in value; securities personally 
inspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 
cent. of our valuation. Collections made 
without expense to Investor. Long and suc- 
cessful experience. References furnished. 
Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Joseph J. Dickinson Frank M. Reed 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate 
MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones { Keystone, Race 70-09 


William S. 


Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


PREMIUMS 


25 SURE-BLOOMING BULBS 


Here are 25 sure-blooming bulbs, all seasonable for Twelfth 
and First months. The collection is made up of 9 choice kinds, 
including two bulbs of the Chinese Sacred Lily, a flower used by 
the Orientals in~decorating their temples at their New Year 


Season. The list is as follows: Catalog price 
2\ Chinese »Sacréd ‘Lilies. :¥..,- 005.000 of Rye state tases Seniep seemed 
2 Narcissus, Dbl. Roman........ BET 5 BSAA SOK: ; -06 
1 Daffodil, large flowering........ 5.06 Malbanke opie’ sate re ct +07 
3 Dritilias “BIWe 2.4. So keels ee ohare a coe Rte Ae Sale aioe wean -10 
3 Tulips, White, Red Variety... sc. ccceesne we sessessere + .00 
3 Ixias, mixed Colors’ «ish lates oh pm ce alee eles wiplns's ++ eiginls bis Bt 
9 Oxalis, mixed’ colors. ...200s00.c esse ce cnnneeasessenoees .08 
1 Tuberous’ rooted) Begonia «:j.i5ou ecu. uct «spies = see ie seo lelars +10 
1 Tittle Gem" Callay Baly.is:< sets sini hs eeieiane unl” i ntalan Siaaare -10 
25 Sure-Blooming Bulbs (postpaid) ----- -++-+--+-:> $ .99 


cain You will be delighted with the bulbs, They are the very best 
Chinese Sacred Lily and they are sure-blooming,. 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND and 25 Sure-Blooming Bulbs (postpaid) . . $2.15 


THE GARDEN CALENDAR 


By ELLEN P. WILLIAMS 


Offers practical advice at the timeit is needed. On the 
very day that you should spray your rose bushes, to 
prevent the rust from forming, it tells you to DO it and 
how to do it; if you want advice as to your pansies, 
peonies, larkspur, violets, altheas, fruit trees and grape 
vines, or even your vegetables, you have it in THE 
GARDEN CALENDAR, and you have it WHEN you want it. 
There are 365 sheets in the calendar pad, conveniently mounted y oe 


on an attractive mat board; on the upper part of which isa 
reproduction in full colors of a most delightful and refreshing 


garden scene. 
Price, boxed (postpaid). ............ .$1.00 
THE AMERICAN FRIEND and this Calendar (postpaid) 2.25 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND and { 7) Sure Bioming Bulls} ¢< OQ) 
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Size, 744 x14 inches 


WEBSTER’S UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY 


Gave such general satisfaction last year that we have 
decided to continue it asa premium. We offer, however, 
the thin paper edition w7zch 7s in every way superior to 
last year’s book. It contains all the words in the English 
language in ordinary use, with definitions embracing the 
various shades of meaning. Synonyms and Antonyms 
are given with each word. Among the features are: 


Dictionary of Prefixes and Suffixes; Names of Men and Women; 
Mythological and Classical Names ; Forcign Words and Phrases ; 
Colloquialisms ; Dictionary of Words adopted by the Simplified 
Spelling Board; Maps of the World and of the United States in 
colors. 1000 pages. Size, 544x8 inches. 


Bound in French Morocco, and reinforced in all 
necessary parts. 
no Price (postpald) <2. <0 gar emis eee ea eee 
Absolutely flexible, may be 
rolled without injury to THE AMERICAN FRIEND and this Book (postpaid), 2.80 


binding or sewing. 


JOHN WOOLMAN’S JOURNAL 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


‘Beyond comparison the sweetest and 
purest autobiography in the language,’’— 
Wm. E. Channing, 

“Tts author, the man who, in all the 
centuries since the advent of Christ, lived 
nearest to the Diyine pattern.’”—A British 
Reviewer. 

The Journal is brief, together with 
the introdtiction covering little more 
than 250 pages—d perfect literary JOHN WOOLMAN’S HOUSE, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
and religious gem, From an old sketch 


THE CHALFONT LIBRARY EDITION, Illustrated (postpaid). . . . . . . $ .75 
THE AMERICAN FRIEND and this Book (postpaid) .......... .2.05 
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